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easant Pro«rietorslili> i& a 

sy&tem of cultivation of s>mall 
lioldinya of land by ooeupiero 
who own the land, or hold it 
on some secure or permanent 
tenure. Perhaps theie is no 
question on which there is a 
greater diversity of opinion. 
On the one hand the small 
cultivator is held up as a pattern of industry, 
thrift, and prosperity, and on the other as an 
e-xaniple of unceasing 'toil and miserable failure. 

Arthur Young held that the best system of agri- 
culture was that which secured the largest amount 
of produce from the land. It is evident, however, 
that another consideration of great importance 
must be talcen into account — viz. the nunibera, 
quality, and condition of those engaged in tilling 
the soil. Though nations might attain to brilliant 
positions by trade, commerce, and the accumula- 
tion of wealth, yet the permanent strength, the 
solidity, and resisting power of a oounti-y must 
closely depend on the number and condition of 
its rural population. Hence if it oonld be proved 
that vast areas of land could be cultiv'ated at the 
greatest money profit, by means of inacliinei-y and 
a handful of labourers, yet such a method of culti- 
vation would be adverse to the leal intere.sts of 
the nation as a whole. 

There is .substantial evidence, however, that 
small holdings of land are more productive in pro- 
portion than large farms, and that they are specially 
adapted to the production of certain kinds of food. 
It is from these causes that the rent value and 
purchase price of the smaller holdings in continental 
countiies are so much higher than are found to 
obtain with the lai'ger farms of Great Britain. It 
is frequently quoted in opposition to this view 
that the yield of com per acre is much greater in 
England than on the Continent. This comparison, 
however, is of little value from the fact that the 
average of continental production is inuoh lowered 
through the low v'ields of poor land, hillsides, and 
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wastes, nhich, if in England, would not be culti- 
vated at all. The evidence of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Agricultnie (1880) shows that the vast 
majority of holdings in the Netherlands are fiom 10 
to 60 acres, held for the most part by cultivating 
owners, and that the small and medium-sized farms 
are generally the best cultivated and managed. 
Mr Jenkins, the assistant commissioner, gave 
many e-vanmles of what he terms ‘ intensive ’ culti- 
vation in Holland. One of these is that of a man 
who owned 22 acres of hind, and lented 10 acres 
more. He had thirty milking cows in the fields, 
and ten feeding beasts in the stall. He fed every 
year thu’ty beasts besides his own east cows, and 
spent above £600 per annum for food, principally 
for winter keep. 

Belgium is rather a country of small cultivators 
than of peasant proprietors. If we leaie out of 
account the owners of veiy small plots of land, it is 
the small tenant-farmer who is the most important 
element in Belgian agiiculture. In spite, however, 
of excessive rents, the insecurity and other di-aw'- 
backs of tenancie.s as compared with ownership, 
Belgium is a striking example of the advantages 
of m petite culture. M. de Laveleye states that 
Belgium is the best cultivated and the most pro- 
ductive oountiy in the world ; and refers to 
Flanders, with land naturally the worst in Europe, 
as a maivellous triumph of caie, indu.stry, and fore- 
thought on the part of Lhe cultivators. According 
to the report above quoted, the available supply 
of milk and its products per head of the popiila- 
tion is in Belgium about twice as great as that 
in Great Britain. In most districts in Belgium 
the labourer is a petit cultiratciir—i.e. while 
hiiing himself out as a labourer, he cultivates 
and often owns a piece of land stocked mth 
rabbits, pigs, poultiy, goats, and sometimes one 
or a couple of cows. A man of this class in the 
Ardennes, who was working with his son for a 
farmer at five francs per day, was found on inquiry 
by the present writer to be the owner of a cottage 
with 6 acres of land, two cows, and other smaller 
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PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP 


I -ru'-k. Tili' man i*- a of a UKfet nmueioiis 
wliii'e aim to le lecoine sniall faniievS:, 
* aii'i v.Ao, iiirk that WJ'l in 'itw, 'ivork lianl niul 
i.rar-ti'e dm ~evei'e=t tlirift and jieibeveiaiice. 

In (iicat liiitain the nmonrit of stock per acie 
cariio'l on "iiiall iioldings is larger — tvith tlie ex- 
■ eiition of sheep— than that carried on a ."iiinlav 
■ I'lea of laud in large farms. Tables compiled 
hv the rvriter from "the agrienltiiral returns of 
' (heat Britain, and printed in the evidence given 
! Iiefnre the Select Committee on Small Holdings 
i ( ). shotv that the area of hind in Great Britain 
cultiva(ed in small lioldings of 1 acre to 100 acres 
i- about the same as the area cultivated in large 
laims of dOO acres and upwards, the area being 
' .iboiit 9| and ‘Ji million acres respectively. The 
i tables show that the small linidiiigs carry ol],03S 
i lioi'ses, die large farms 314,01(3 : cows and other 
i cattle 2,06(4.281 as against 1,227,904 ; pigs 1,178,500 
I as against 38.3,620. (Jnly in sbeejiis the advantage 
I shown to be with tlie lai'ge farms. It freiiuently 
j ballpens that cases showing the failure of ^atftc 
j clfiii'C refer really to .small cultivatois who hold 
I their land on a yearly tenaney or some otlier_ un- 
certain tenure, "a class altogetlier distinct from 
i and lacking tlie e."ential conditions of peasant 
j proprietors. The great prosperity of ngiiculture 
in Deiiuiark, and the large and inci easing exports 
of butter, egg.s, cattle, pigs, A’c. from that country 
,aie due to tlie fact that the great bulk of the land 
is cultivated by owners, mainly by peasant pro- 
prietors of farms fiom 23 to 123 acres. Hr Jenkins 
gives interesting example.s, not e.xeeptional, of 
]irosperous highly cultivated peasant farms in Den- 
mark. Une small owner of 50 acres of land kept 
eiglite'en cows, fed eighteen pigs annually, and 
!iad two liorses to work the arable laud. Tlie 
whole familv' was employed on the farm or in 
the daii'y. The dairy, though small, 12 by 14 feet, 
was a perfect sight for order, cleanliness, and for 
tlie complete though inexpensive character of the 
armiinements and appliauce.s. The majority of the 
agricultural labourers in Denmark pns.se.s.s a cottage 
with a few acres of land, either his own or on lease. 
In Germany the agrarian reforms inaugurated by 
.Stein and Hardenberg early in the iDtli century, 
and continued up to recent date, for the promotion 
of cultivating ownership in land, were undoubtedly 
the groundwork of the strength and solidity of the 
German nation. 

In direct connection with the subject of pieasant 
proprietorship is the fact of Britain’s great and in- 
creasing dependence on foreign conntrie.s for a supply 
of the smaller articles of food. Besides fruit, vege- 
tables, honey, flowem, &c., the importation of which 
is yearly increasing, the value of the foil owing articles 
j in pounds .sterling imported in 1889 was as follows: 

I Cheese above 4 J million ; butter above lOJ million ; 

[ margarine above 31 million ; lard above 2 million ; 

' poultry, game, ami rabbits above 3.f million ; bacon 
I and hams above OJ million; pork, potatoes, and 
onions above 2 million ; eggs above 3 million. This 
gives the enormous aggregate value of 36 million 
sterling paid annually to the foreigner for these 
.smaller articles of food, for the production of which 
the soil and climate of England are for the most 
part specially fitted. In the face of chronic coiii- 
plaints of agricultural depression, this great volume 
oi trade is allowed to pass into the hands of the small 
cultivator abroad. Tlie reason is that the system oi 
large farming is not adapted to the supply of these 
articles. The large fariner who raises corn and 
cattle cannot successfully compete with the small 
grmyer who is accustomed to niimite and intensive 
cultivation. Peasant proprietorahip is a separate 
.ami distinct business. The conditions of its succeiss 
are_ eicse pereonal attention, hard work, and the 
stnetest frugality. The peasant cultivator employs 


but little hired labour, every member of the family 
doing something useful on the little holding. The 
.system develops a handiness, a fertility of resources, 
an adaptation of iiiean.s to ends, and an inccRsiiut 
1 indiistrv, qualities hardly to he exjiected in connec- 
tion with hired baboiir. As owner of his little 
holding the peasant proprietor has no restrictions 
as to cropping or methods of cultivation. He lias 
110 doubts about coiiipensation for uiiexliausted 
manures and improvements, and no uncertainty as 
to tenure. As a small owner wdio for many years 
has lived on and successfully cultivated a few acres 
of laud remarked to the present writer—' The moie 
I care for and work my land the more it gives me 
hack ; my little farm is my bank in which I put 
my lahoiir and sai'ings, which it pays me back with 
good interest. ' It is often said that thrift, prudence, 
and perseverance are peculiar to the peasant pro- 
prietor on the Continent, and are the caii.se of hi.s 
success. The history of peasant proprietorship, 
however, shows that these qualities are the re.snJt 
and not the cause of cultivating ownership. Im- 
provident habits, early uiarriages, and little thought 
for the morrow are the too frequent accoiiipanimeiris 
of a condition in which there is no prospect in life 
beyond that of a mere wage-receiver. The great 
secret of success of peasant pioprietoisiiip is miimiied 
up by Adam Smith in a striking passage in his 
JPen/t/i of iVntions .■ ‘ A small pvopiietor who knows 
every part of his little territory, who I’iews it with 
all the affection which property, especially small 
property, naturally inspires, and who upon that 
account takes pleasure not only in cultivating hut 
in adorning it, is generally of all iiiiqiroverH the 
most industrious, the most intelligent, and the 
most successful.’ The two great drawbacks of 
peasant proprietorship are e.xcesbive subdivision 
and tlie unlimited power of mortgage. The land- 
hunger— especially in France — is so great that the 
proprietor of a few acres will submit to any priva- 
tion to save money, and will borrow at any rate, in 
order to acquii-e more land. Tlie money-Iendei' on 
the Continent, like the ‘ gombeen ’ man in Ireland, 
is the ciiief cause of trouble and difliciilty to the 
small cultivator. The creation of a peasant pro- 
prietorship in Great Britain, tliongli mueh di,Hcns.sod , 
has not till recently been seriously entertained as 
a practical qiie.stion. In 1889 the government 
appointed a Select Committee on Small RoldiugH, 
and the evidence coiitaiiiw practical irifoniiatioii on 
the various aspects of peasant proprietorship, and 
oil tlie applicability of the system to Great Dritain. 
The committee in their Report (1890) iinaiii- 
niously recommend that facilities should he given 
I for the creation of small holdings, and they 
adopt the priiioiirles of Mr Jesse Oolliiigs’ Small 
I Holdings Bill. The general provisions of this bill 
are as follow.s : Local autlinrities are einpowoiod 
liy moneys borrowed for that purpose from the state, 
to acquire laud and to sell the same in sniall hokling.s 
not exceeding 50 acres each. Pui'chasers are required 
to pay down as proof of their hoiia Jidcs a portion 
not e.xceeding oiie-fuiirth or one-fifth of the imrcliase- 
iiioney. A part of the balance is to be paid off by 
anmial payments, but the reiiiaiiidcr—a small pro- 
portion of the original co.st — is to remain at a per- 
petual feu or quit-rent. This provi.sioii, while it 
protects the small holder— to a great extent— from 
the money-lender, at the same time make.s the 
terms of piiroliase as easy as possible. It also 
enables the local authority to enforce the condi- 
tions provided against subletting and subdivision. 
The local authoritie.9 are further empowered to let 
land on favourable conditions in small holdings not 
exceeding 10 acres each. The report of the faoleot 
Committee declares that the extension of small 
oirnerahip,s ‘is a matter of national imiiortanoe 
noth in the interests of the rural population, and 
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also as aJiliii^ to tlie seenvity of jiKnietty "enevally.' 
The conmiittee lecoinineturthat a sum’ imt exceed- 
ing in the first instance live millions sterlin*; should 
he devoted to the experiiiitmt, and ‘earnestly hoi>e 
that no time will he lost in intrudncinj' leyislation 
to ttive elt'ect to their recominendiitions.’ This 
report, followed hy the announcement of legislation 
on the subject in the (jiieen’s speech of 1S90, and 
the acceptance hy the government in 1S91 of the 
second reading of the Small Holdings Bill referred 
to, may together he taken as the first practical 
steps towards the creation of a peasant proprietor- 
ship in Great Britain. 

See, besides the reports cited above, that from H.M. 
representatives abroad, On the Tenure uf land in the 
fcrtrttl Countries in Europe (l.SCfl) ; Lavelcye’s works on 
the rural economy of Belgium (new ed. 1875) and the 
>retlifcrlands (1SG4) ; Lavergne, Econoinic linrafe de la 
Franee (-Ith ed, 1S77); and 5V. T. Thornton’s Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors (newed. 1S74). 

Peasant War (Bauemh-icej), a great insur- 
rection of tlie German peasantry whicli lindce onl 
in tlie beginning uf the year 13'2o. The oppression 
of tlie peasants had gradually increased in severity 
as the nolnlity became moie extravagant and the 
clergy more sensual and degenerate. The example 
of Switzerland eiicour.aged tlie hope of .success, and 
from 1431 to 1517 there were risings amongst the 
peasants of the south and west of Germany. A 
Jjeasant rehellion took place in the Hhiiie countries 
in ISO'2, and another in Wurtemberg, in 1514, both 
of wliieli were pub down without any abatement of 
mievanoes. The Reformation, by stirring up the 
desire of freedom, must be reclconed amongst the 
oausea of the great iii.surreotion itself ; although 
Luther, Mclanclithoii, and the other leading re- 
formers, whilst urging the nobles to justice and 
Imiiianity, strongly reprobated the violent proceed- 
ings of the peasants. The Anabaptists, however, 
encouraged them, and pea.saiit insurrections, quickly 
suppressed, took place in 102‘2 and 1523. In 
January 1525 the peasantry of the abbacy uf 
Kemp ten suddenly assailed and plundered the con- 
vent. This proved the signal for a rising of the 
peasants throughout the .south of Germany. Many 
of the princes and nobles at first i-egarded the 
insurrection with complacency, because it was 
directed in the first instance chiefly ag.ainst the 
eccle.siastical lords ; .some, too, because it seemed 
to set hounds to the increase of Austrian power. 
But the Archduke Ferdinand hastened to raise 
an army, and entrusted the command of it to 
Von Waldburg, a man of stern anil unscrupulous 
character. Von Waldburg defeated and destroyed 
some lai'OT bodies of peasants, hut was Iiiiiiself 
defeated by them on the 22d of April. Meanwhile 
the in.surreetion extended, and a riuiiiher of towns 
took part in it, as Heilbronn, Milhlliausen, Fulda, 
Frankfort, &e., hut there was a total want of 
organisation and co-operation. On 25th March 
1525 there appeared in Upper Swabia a manifesto, 
in which the insurgents demanded tlia free election 
of their parish clergy; tlie appropriation of the 
tithes, after maintenance of the narish clergy, to 
the support of the poor ; the abolition of serf- 
dom ; the re.storation to the community of forests, 
fields, and meadows which the secular and ecclesi- 
astical lord-s had appropriated ; relea-se from arbi- 
trary augmentation and multiplication of services, 
duties, and rents ; the equal administration of 
justice; and the abolition of some of the mo.st 
odious exactions of the clergy. The conduct of 
the insurgents was not, however, in accordance 
with the moderation of their demands. Their 
many separate hands destroyed convents and 
castles (more than 1000 in nil), murdered, pillaged, 
and were guilty of the greatest excesses. A 
number of princes and knights concluded treaties 
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with the peasants, conceding their principal 
demands. The siege of Marienherg, near Wiirz- 
hnrg, gave time to their eiiemie.s to stiengthen 
their force'. Ghtz von Beiiieliingen (q.v. ) was one 
of the captains of the berieghig peasants, who, he 
afterwarils maintained, had forced him to lead 
them. Ill May and June 1525 the peasants .sus- 
tained a nuiiiLer of .severe defeats ; and the Laud- 
grave Philip of He.sse, tJie Saxon Duke.s, the electors 
of the Palatinate and Treves, and Prumlsherg were 
successful farther north. The peasants u-ere every- 
where treated with teiiihle cruelty; more than 
130,000 were killed in Upper Germany alone. 
Multitudes were hanged in the streets, and many 
were ]iut to deiith with the greatest tortures. 
Wiirzhiirg and other towns which had joined them 
snliered the terrihle revenge of the victors. It is 
.supposed that more than 150,000 peisOU', lo't their 
lives ill the Peasant War. Floiiri.sliiiig and popu- 
loms distriet.s were desolated. The lot or the 
defeated iu.siirgents became harder than ever, anil 
many burdens of the peasantry originated at this 
period. The cause of the Beforiiiation ami of 
Geriiiaii national life also was very injuriously 
atl'ected. Similar peasant iiisurrectinna in other 
countries are treated of under Tvlek, C.vde, Ket, 
J-VCtiL'EnlE, SfART.VCUS. 

See works by Jiirg (1351), Cornelius (1801), Baumann 
( 1877 ), Fries ( 1883 ), HartfelUer ( 1884 ; 2(1 ed. 18S‘J ) ; the 
liistories of Gennany ; and works cited at LuiHEll, ka. 

Pcastonc, or Pisolite, a coarue variety of 
Oolite (q.v.). 

Peat, a bulistance formed hy tlie decomposition 
of plants amidst much moisture, as in mnrshe.s and 
morasses, and sometimes described as a kind of 
humus or soil, foi med hy the accumulation of the 
remains of nio'ses and other marsh-plants. The 
remains of the plants are often so well preserved in 
it that the species can he ea.sily distinguished. 
Reeds, rushes, aud otlier aquatic plants may usually 
he traced in peat, ami stems uf lieath are often 
abundant in it; hut it chiefly consists in the 
northern parts of tlie world of different species of 
Sphcif(ii uni or Bog-mov? ( .tee Bor.-PL.\NTS ). Jlos.ses 
of tills genus grow hi reiy wet .‘•ituations, and 
throw out new shoot-s in tlieir upper parts whilst 
tliciv lower parts are decaying and being converted 
into peat; so that shallow pools are gradually 
changed into hogs. Stools and tnmks of trees 
often occur under peat in the British Islands and 
in north-western Europe generally. And not only 
so, hut similar stools and trunks frequently are 
met with occujiying a middle poi-ition in many 
peat-hogs— i.e, resting on peat and covered hy a 
variable tliickness of the same accumulation. It 
cannot he doubted that the overturning of- trees, 
whether hy natural causes or by man’s hand, would 
in many eases impede surface drainage, and so 
eventually give rise to the formation of hogs. But 
there is reason to suspect that the succession of 
‘ buried forests ’ and peat so frequently seen in the 
hogs of north-western Europe points to climatic 
changes (see PosT-tiL.vciAL Sy.stem). Peatis vege- 
table matter more or less decomposed, and pas.ses 
hy insensible degrees into Lignite (q.v.). Tlie 
less perfectly decomposed peat is generally of a 
brown colour ; that which is more perfectly ilecom- 
osed is often nearly black. Moist peat possesses a 
ecided and powerful antiseptic property, wliieh is 
attributed to tlie presence of gallic acid and tannin, 
and fa inanifestecl in the perfect preservation not 
only of ancient trees and of leave.s, fruits, iScc., hut 
Bonietinies even of animal bodies. Tims, in some 
instances human hodie.? have been found perfectly 
preserved in peat after the lapse of centuries. 

The fonuatiou of peat takes place only in the 
colder parts of the world. In warm regions the- 
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decay of ve^otalile rtiili'tance^ after life lias ceahert 
i- too rajiid. Tlie --uifiii'e enveieil liy peat i- very 
exttU'ive in all tenijieiate leyinns. In Eiiglaiiil it 
L ciui'-ideraljle : it i^ gieater in Scotland, and veiy 
^'imt ill Ireland. Sonie hirye iieatdjo"^ occur in tlie 
MiutU Ilf Europe, even near the .sea, .and in more 
noitliein leLiiiiiis tlie nin5i=es or boys ,aie '•till more 
evteii-ivc: tliey occur .also in the northern United 
buite'-, lint ijiore extendvely in Canada and Mew. 
fonndiand. For tlieir physical characters^ and 
tile inode of reeiainiiny them, see lluti, and AA ASTK 
LiN'Tisf. Mere prat is not a good i-oil, oven when 
siitlieicntly drained, hut by the apiplication of lime, 
iii.ail, lAc.'it is soon converted into valuahle laud, 
rieldiiiy e.voellent oro|>s. A mi.vtnre of ^leat is 
often of henefit to soiN otherwise poor ; and for 
many shrnlis. as rhotlodendrons, k.ahniae, whovtle- 
heiiic', Ac., no .soil is so siiit.alile a.s one largely 
LonijiosGiI of pe.at. 

I'eat i" the ordinary fuel of great part of Ireland, 
.and is htill niiieh in reipiest in the hillier parts of 
Scotland and England. In Holland, Denmark, and 
paits Ilf north (ieiniany it i~ .also in use for the 
[ siiine piunose. Peat is a light and bulky kind of 
fuel, anil cannot be conveyed to considerable 
distances without too great expense. Ellbrts have, 
iiowever, been wade to render it more generally 
useful, ami .so to promote the i eelaiming of hogs, by 
compressing it until its specilio gravity is nearly 
eipial to tliat of coal. For this purpose it is first 
leduced to a pulp. But the pnicess has not yet 
been advant.ageou'-ly prosecuted on aii e.xtensive 
scale, though numerous machines for the pur])ose 
have been patented in Oeriiiaiiy and in the United 
States. Peat-clmvcoal, made from luicoinpvessed 
peat, is very light and iiiilammable, and therefore 
uiisuitahle foi’ many purposes, but for others it is 
jiarticularly adajited, .and no kind of charcoal excels 
It in antiseptic and deodorising properties. Peat- 
cliarcoal U liiglily esteemed for the smelting of 
iron and for working and tempering the finer kinds 
of outlerj'. Cliareoal made from compressed jieat 
is in density superior to wood-charcoal, and is 
c.apable of being used a-~ coke. But tlie couvcr.'ion 
of peat into charcoal has not proved remunerative ; 
and the attempts to obtain valuable products 
(pyroligneous acid, ammonia, inflammable oils, 
burning gas, tar. Arc.) from its destructive distilla- 
tion have been .similarly unsuccessful. 

Peat, .specially prepared, i.s very serviceable for 
horses’ bedding, Arc. As aiilLseptic, it lias been 
Used for laying on wounds. Plower-pots are sonie- 
iiuie.s ni.tde of jieat ; it is ea.sy to traasplant lIowei.s 
growing in tlicin without loosening tlie earth from 
the roots, the pot Iieing readily cut to pieces ; and 
lirpiid luauiiie applied outside liiuls its wav to the 
roots. 

See Bennie, Esmus mi the NaUiml Bistorii and Oriaiii 
of Beat-moss (1810); Alton, Treatise on' the Origin, 
Qualities, and Cnltivalmi of filoss-enrth (ISll); .Steele, 
Batiml and AgrkulUrai History of Teat-moss or Turf- 
log (182(j); a parliamentary Report on the Destructive 
Distillation of Peat (1851); E«v. J. Peter, The Peat 
illosses o/Duchan {1873); J. Geilde, Prehistoric Europe. 

Pebble (prohahly allied to bubble, from the 
sound of water nmning among stones), a small, 
round, wmter-woru stone of any kind ; but with 
jewellers sometimes an agate— agates being often 
found a.s loose pehliles in streams, and those of 
Scotland in particular being popularly designated 
Scotch PchhltSs Hence tlie name has come even to 
be extended to rock-crystal -when not in the 
cp'stalline form. Depo-sits of pehble.s (in the .sense 
of w-atev-worn stones) occur among the rocks 
of aii periods, but the pebbles are .seldom loose ; 
they are generally cemented together hv iron, lime, 
or silica, forming a pudding-stone of greater or less 
hardneiis (.see CosGLOMEE.tTE). Single pebbles 


aie sometiriie.s found in depo.'iit-u w'liicli liave been 
formed in perfectly still water, as in chalk and fine 
silt. They must iiave been floated to tlieir jdacus 
entangled in the roots of tiee-s, or attaclied to the 
loots of large huoy.ant se,aweeds. — BitAZILIAK 
PuBiibES (so called from Brazil having been long 
famous for the purity of its roek-ciy.st<al ) are very 
pure ]iiece.s of Iloek-crystal (q.v.) used by opticians 
for making tbe lenses of spiectaoles, &c. 

Pebrinc. See P-t-STutiR, Silk. 

Pecan. See Hickoey. 

Pcccai'y (Dkott/lcs), a genus of the family 
Suuhe, containing at least two specie.s. ^ They have 
fewer teeth (tliiity-eight) than the ordinary swine 
(forty- four), and a very short tail. Tlie name 
Dicotyles is derived from a gland upon the Imck, 
almost corresponding in position to the navel 
lielow. D. torrnmtus is found from Arkansas to 
Patagonia, and is about 3 feet long ; hot the 
larger and fiercer 2). labiutus only ranges from 
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Central America to sonthern Brazil. Tho latter 
is exceptionally pngnacions, and, as it goes about 
commonly in herds, it is extremely ilangerou.s to 
meetwith. Even the jaguar is said to retire before 
several of these animals when hanclerl ingotlier. 
Both species, w’hicli freely breed together, are 
usually to be seen at the Zoological Carden, s in 
London. 

Ptt’Cjii'Ji, Gulf of, a land-looked e.xteiision 
of the Yellow Sea (q.v,), betw’eeu the busc of the 
Corean peniusuUi .and the ChincBu iirovinco of 
.Slian-tmig, into whioli the Pei-ho (q.v.) discharges. 

Peek. a incn.snre of capacity for dry gond,s, such 
as grain, fruit, Ae., used in Britain, and equivalent 
to two imperial gallons, or 654'548 enhie inches. 

I It is thus the fourth part of a Bushel (q.v.). The 
old Scotch pieckj the ."lixteenth part of a boll, when 
of wheat was slightly less than tlm imperial peck, 
hut when of barley ivas erpial to about l-45(i of it. 

Pecock, lisnmiLD, antJmr of The llcjmssor 
of Oi-er-Much Blmning of tlm Clergy, was most 
probably horn in AYale.s ; wn.s a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxfoid, in 1417, and was ordained acolyte 
and sub-deacon in 1.420, jiroceeiliiig to deacon’s 
and piriest’.s orders in the two followiirg yeans. 
His preferineats were the iiiastemhip of Wliitting- 
ton College, _ London, together with the rectoi'y of 
.St Micliael in Riola ; the hi.shopric of St A.sap!i',s, 
from Duke Humphrey of Gloiice.ster in 1444, 
when he also reoeiretl his degree of Docloi' of 
Divinity', and of Chichester, through the imtron- 
age of the ill-fated AATlliain de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, in 1450. A student of great learning and 
industry, he plung^ed pagei'ly into the coni-roveieies 
of the day, and compiled many treatiseSj of ^vhicll 
Hie pofieC {c. lUO], on the main truths of Chria- 
ni^ity, a^d hijj practical Treatise on Faith {c. 
i^6), written for the Lollards, are still extant. 
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In the latter he give-- up iiifallilile authority in the 
church, makes faith a matter of prfil)aliility rather 
than of knovvleilj'e, lays a broad foundation for a 
really rational piety, and makes a noble ajiproxi- 
Tuation to the doctrine of religious toleration. The 
(diject of his Bcprcssor (c. 1449) was to promote the 
peace of the church by plain arguments against 
Lollardy, written in the mother-tongue. He main- 
tained that hishnp.s had higher duties than mere 
Pleaching, and strove with great patience and clear 
logic to demonstrate the reasonableness of those 
doctrines and ordinances of tlie church winch the 
Lollards rejected as not founded on Scripture. Of 
a liberal and tolerant spirit far before Ids time, 
Pecock pointed out with much point and original- 
ity the teaching of natural leligion about man’s 
moral duties, asserting that tlie judgment of reason 
must not he overruled and twisted into conformity 
with Scripture, wliioh ratiier con di ms than serves 
ns tlie authority for the light of nature. In Ids 
argument that Scripture pre-'-npposes a knowledge 
of the moral virtues, and that its special object is 
to make known those trutlis wliieh reason could 
not liave discovered, he is distinctly the foreninner 
of the great Hooker. His attack on tlie Donation 
of Constantine is an admiiahle piece of reasonin", 
and his argument that experience show.? that there is 
no .subject on wldoli men are more likely to err than 
the interpretation of Scripture deals a deadly blow 
to the hihliolatry of Lollardy and Protestantism. 
Pecock’s philosophie breadth and independence of 
judgment lironght upon him tlie suspicions of the 
church, and especially of tlie friar.«, whom he had 
stigmatised as ‘ pulpit bawlers.’ The stonn of oppo- 
sition that liad long been gathering hurst upon his 
head at a council held at AVestmiiister in 1457. 
He was liotly denounced for having written in 
English, and for making reason paramount even 
to the authority of the old doctois, while many 
slauderoiis- and basole,s.s charges besides were heaped 
upon his head. He was suiiminned before Arcli- 
bishop Bonrohier at Larahetli, -w-herG his writings 
were subjected to examination liy twenty-four 
doctors. In the end he was condemned by the 
archbishop as a hei-etic whose doctrines were con- 
trary to St Augustine, St Jerome, and St Uregoiy, 
and the cruel alternative was put before him, to 
abjure his errors or he burned. He elected to 
abjure, made confession of many errors and 
liere.sies of wliich he had never lieen gnilty, and 
svitJi lii.s own liands delivered to the executioner 
his three folio.s and eleven quartos for the flames. 
Against the further sentence that lie should he 
deprived of his see he appealed to Rome, and the 
pope indeed commanded him to he reinstated, but 
he was prevailed upon to resign his bishopric into 
the hands of the king. The rest of his days lie 
mient in the abbey of Tliomey in Canibridgesliire. 
Eorty pounds a year was allowed for his mainten- 
ance ; lie was to liave the service of an attendant, 
somewhat liberal diet, and a private cliaraher with 
a oliimney and apa.'-.sage leading from it wJiieli gave 
a sight of an altar and allowed him to hear mas.s. 
But writing materials he was denied, and his books 
were but live — a portuons (breviary), a mass-book, 
a psalter, a legendary, and a Bible. 

See the article Lollahd.s ; also J allies Gairdiier's essays 
on ‘The Lollards,’ ia. Studies in Emjiish Sisiory (1881); 
the Introduction to Clmroliill Eabington’s edition of the 
Rqmssor is. the Rolls series (2 vols. 18C0) ; and the Life 
by John Lewis (1774 ; reprinted, Oxford, 1820). 

Pecos, a rivei of New Mexico and Texas, flows 
some 800 iiiile.s SSE. to the Rio Grande. 

Pccten. Sae ScALLOl’. 

Pectic Acid and Pectin, See Fbuit, VoI. 
V. p. 21. 

Peculiar. See Benefice. 
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Peculiar People, a --ect of Faitli-healer, 
(q.v.), founded in London in LS3S. They leject 
meilieal ahl in case-, of di-eaao, although not in surgi- 
cal ca-e-, and rely on anointing with oil by the eldei-, 
and on nucea‘-ing piayer, witli patient nni'ing. 
Tliey have their own collection of hynm^, u.snally 
select their preacher^ from among the elders, anil 
baptise their children wlien they are consiileied 
ol([ enough to understand the ceremony and to 
express consent. Their communities aie "not num- 
eioiis, and the memher.s are nearly all very poor 
working-folk ; but they hear a high character for 
morality, honesty, and Christian charity. 

Pedes trianism. See Athletic Si'ort.s. 

PcdicellariiP, very reinarkahle minute struc- 
tures on the skin of sea-urchins and stai'iish, having 
the form of a .stalk with a three-biaded or two- 
bladed snajqiing forceps at the snmmit. They take 
hold of alga- preparatory to the application of the 
suctorial feet, and probably help likewise to keep 
the surface of the echinodenn clean. 

Pcdicnlari.s, a genus of herbs of the natural 
order .Scrophulariaeeic, some of which have lather 
large and finely- 
coloured llowei.s. 

Two specic.s, F. pal- 
ustris and P. st/lm- 
tint, are natives of 
Biitain, common in 
wet ground.--. Botli 
have received the 
name of Lousewort, 
the English eqniia- 
lentof ‘pedicvilaris,’ 
fiom their supposed 
influence in produc- 
ing the lousy disease 
in sheep— an influ- 
ence piirelj’ imagin- 
ary. Their acridity 
renders them obnox- 
ious to sheep; hut 
cattle, goats, and 
.swine eat them. 

Continental Europe 
and the northern 

S arts of Asia pro- 
uce many other 
species, and some 
are found in Noi'tli 
America. P. seep- Lousewort [Pedicularis palustris). 
trum, or King 

Charles’s Sceptre, is one of the principal ornaments 
of marshy ground.s in the most northern countries 
of Europe. P. sijlvutim is said to he astringent 
and serviceable in stopping lucmorrhage ; and 
applied extenially it helps to cleanse ulcers. 

Pedigree (possibly from jned de (jrue,_ ‘ crane's 
foot,’ from the slender lines u.sed in ctrawing pedi- 
grees), a tabular view of the raember.s of a particular 
family, with the relations in wliicli they stand to 
each other, accompanied or unaccompanied by a 
notice of the chief events in the life of each, with 
their dates, and tlie evidence of the facts stated. 
Pedigrees are indispensable aids to the student of 
history. 'The materials to be used in the forma- 
tion of a pedigree ore noies of the facts to he set 
forth, and a recognised series of signs and abbrevia- 
tions. These notes comprise the name of every 
pei-son wlio is to appear in the pedigree, with such 
dates and cireum stances as it may he considered 
desirable to record. Among the comnionest abbre- 
viations are dau., for daughter of ; s. and h., son 
and heir of ; coli., coheir of ; u\, wife of ; s. jp. (afne 
prole), without issue; v. p. {vitd pain's), in Ms 
father’s lifetime; 6., born; tf.,died; dcji., deposed ; 
K., king ; E., earl. &c. Tliesign = placed between 
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t\M> naiue^ iiniicatt*' that they mi c hunhaml anti 
v.-ife; f imlic.ite- tliat tliL'V hail ehililreii j i untler 
a naiiie that tlie ]ier-i)n hiul fhthhen. Men 

are freijnently inilicateil hy ^llTaIl si[naret, vromea 
1)V chclei or hi/enge'. All iieroorif' of tlie same 
veneration are to Vie kei>t in the same horizontal 
line: ami the main line of tlescent is, n liereyer 
to he imUcated hy heejiino the successive 
namis in a vertical coliiinn, ContiiutoiK lines in- 
dicate the succession of the ditforent genei'ations. 
The inciiihers of the satne family are generally 
tUTanged in tlieir order of hirth in two groups 
the sons lirst, and then the danghtevs; hut where 
the same father or mother has children by more 
tiian one mauiage, the children of each maninge 
ought to form distinct groups. The actual arrange- 
ment, however, of a pedigree nm.st always depend 
on the leading object which it is intended to illus- 
trate. S]ieciinens may be seen in the article.s 
BiiK.ip.tr.Ti; ami Ciiup.iioK. 

Tabular genealogies, generally brief, and meant 
to illustrate some parlicnlar claim of tight, are 
found among the records, ]mhlie and private, of the 
early middle age.s ; hnt after the incorporation of 
the English Her.alds’ College far more attention 
Wits lievoteii to the compilation of pedigrees of 
families, more particularly ivitli reference to their 
elaiiiis to dignities and Iieraldic in.signia. In the 
coiti'se of the 16th century the Iteralds obtained 
copies of all such accounts of the English families 
of any distinetion as could be supplied to them, 
and entered them in the hook.s irhich contain the 
recovd.s of tlieir official pioceedings. Royal com 
niis.%inn5 were issued till 1704 to the two liroviucial 
kiiigs-of-arms!, empowering them to visit in tnni 
the several conn ties of England, in order to collect 
from tlie principal persons of eadi county an account 
of tlip chances which had taken place in tlieir re- 
spective faniiliea in the interval since the last pre- 
ceding visitation, and to inquire what account 
could he given of tliemseh-e.s hy families who had 
etepnwl into the tank of gentry, or had become 
settled in the county since that iierlod. The 
register-liooks kept hy the heralds and tlieir assist 
antii contain the pedigrees and arms collected in 
the course of the visitations, with the signatures 
of the heads of the iamilies. See HEP,.tLDRY, Vol. 

11. eao. 

In Scotland, in the absence of the regular system 
of visitations which prevailed in England, there i.s 
a great deal of evidence regarding the pedigrees of 
the historical families of the countrv scattered here 
and there in puhlie and private collections, includ- 
ing the Advocates’ Library and Lyon Office. A 
register of genealogies e.\-ist.s in the Lyon Office, 
in which the pedigrees of applicants, after heing 
proved to the satisfaction of the heraldic autliorl- 
ties, are inserted with the accompanying evidence ; 
and the Register of Arms contains much valnahle 
information. To what extent the register of gene- 
alogies in the Lyon Office may he admitted as a 
probative document, conclusive of the facta which 
It .yets forth, ha? not been ascertained by actual 
decision; hut there can he no doubt that, in 
questions both as to property and honours, it would 
he regarded a.s a most important adminicle of proof. 

Ssie the -worke of Sir Bernard Burke (q.v.) and Sir 
karris Aicolas (q.v,); Doyle, OMcial Biironarie (\SSh); 
loiter, Fieraijc, Baronetage, and Kninhiar/e (1883), and 
Colkehinea Gencahihca (18S2); Marshall, TkcGenea- 
hjitt s Guide {im-, 2d ed, 1885); Roberts, CatonfurtaiH 
Geneaiugicuin (lbt)5); G. Enmett, Fojnilar Genealonist, 
or the Art of Bedioree-making (Ediii, 186S); Bye, 
Ikconh ami Record Searchiw) (1S8S); Whitmore, The 
Aimuaii Genealoght (1S62; 2d ed. 1875)- Dui-rie 
Bithograjjltia Oeiiealoiiica Amerkaiiet [tSSS). ’ 

P^diUlGHtj the triangular space over the por- 
tico cit the ends of the roof of clasuic buildings. ' 


It ni.ay he called the gable of classic huihlingH, and 
i? frequently enrielied with sculpture, for which it 
funiis a tine setting. See Greeic Architecture. 

Pedlars. See H.uvkers. 

Pedo'iucter, an instmment for measuring 
walking distances. It has a dial which records 
revidiition? of the mechanism ; and the mechani.siii 
is generally actuated hy the relative movement of 
a comparatively lieavy snsiiendcd ma.s.s attendant 
on each step, tliongdi in some form.s it is driven hy 
a cord coniieeted with the foot. In all cases the 
thing measured is the number of steps rather than 
the distance walked ; and tiio user must find the 
true nieaiiing of the reading.? of the apparatn.s as 
apjilied to his own vvalkiiig. — An instrument at- 
tached to the wheel of a eaiTiagc so as to maik the 
niimher of revolutions of tlie wheel and so the dis- 
tance traversed is called hodometer or odometer 
(Ur. hodos, ‘way,’ and mctroii, ‘measure’). This 
is usually a train of wheehvork attached to the 
axle of the carriage, and communicating motion to 
an index on a dial A similar instrument, called a 
cyclometer, is attached to bicycles and tricycle.?. 
The name odometer is also given to a wheel iiscil 
hy sui-veyors, which records the distances in miles 
or rods. 

Pciiro I., emperor of Brazil (I798-IS22), 
second son of John VI. of Portugal, (led to Brazil 
with Jibs parents on Napoleon’s invasion of Por- 
tugal, and became prince-regent of Brazil on his 
father’s_ reUtni to Portugal. For the (iroclamation 
of Brazilian iiuleiiendence and sulisecjueiiL history, 
see Brazil. — Pedro II., his son, horn 2d Deoemher 
1825, became king in 1831 on his father’s ahdiea- 
tion,_wns declaied of age in 1840, and, diKtinguished 
hj' his love of learning and simple scholarly tastes, 
reigned over Brazil in jieace until the suddon 
reyoliitioii of November lo, 1880, compelled him to 
withdraw to Europe, whore he has lived since, 
mainly in Eraiice, Biazil heooming a republic nndev 
the name of ‘ United States of Brazil.^ See Life, 
in French, hy hlij^se ( 1880). 

Pedro tlie Uriiel, king of Castile and Leon, 
was tlie only legitimate sou of Alfonso XI., and 
was horn at Burgos, 30th August 1334. On his 
father’s death (1350) Pedro succeeded to the tlii'one 
without opposition, hut left the whole exorcise of 
power to ids niotlier, Donna Maria of Portugal, ami 
Albuquerque, his fatlier’s jirinie-minister and chan- 
cellor. But hy tlie instigation of his mistress 
(aftenyards his queen), Marie de Padilla, Pedro 
emancipated himself in 1353 from tlie guidance of 
the queen-iiiotlier. He now obtained exceeding 

S laritv; hut the strict justice with which he 
led all causes between the rich and poor, the 
clerg}' and tlie laity, combined witli a haughty and 
imperious carnage towards tlieni, alienated' from 
him the nohle.s and clergy. The plottings of 
Albuquerque, wlio liad fled to Portugal, Imving 
culminated (1354) in a levolt in Estremaduva, 
Pedro marched again.st tlie rebels, Init was 
betrayed by Jiis hrotiier IJonry and talcen 
prisoner. Escaping, he found himself speedily at 
the head of a jiowerfiil army, witli whicli, desjiito 
the exeonimiinicatioii of tlie pojie, Jie speedily 
reduced hi.? opponents to submission. But haidiig 
been betrayed hy his relatives, and even hy liis 
mother, he hecaiiio suspicious of every one; and 
the rest of Ms reign was devoted to tlie destruc- 
tion of the power of the great vassals, the estali- 
liBliiiient of ids own authority on the rnins of tlieir 
teiulal tyranny, and long-coiitimied and bloody 
wai-s with the kiiigcloms of Aragon and Grniiada. 
tie owes the epithet Cruel mainly to the murder 
of his brother Don Fadrique in 1358. But lie 
IS still often called in .Spain ‘the Justiciary,’ 
from remembrance of his better qualities, The 
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iieople M’ere in general -well and justly governed, 
Lilt tlie heavy taxes imposed to maintain the 
cost of his long wars with Aragon and Granada 
dissipated his popularity. Henry, who had fled 
to Prance, now seizing the favourahle opportun- 
ity, returned (1366) at the head of a body of 
exile.s, hacked by Bertrand du Gue.selin (q.v.) with 
an army of mercenaries, and aided by Aragon, 
France, and the pope. Pedro, however, by great 
promises of territory and money, prevailed upon 
Ell ward tlie Blaelr Prince to e.spouse his caii.se. 
Edward invaded Castile in the .spi-ing of 1367, 
totally defeated Henry and Du Guesclin at Navar- 
rete (13th April), taking the latter prisoner. But 
tiie king disgusted his chivalrous ally by his 
cruelty to tlie vanquished, and paid no heed to his 
remonstrances ; Edward accordingly reparsed tlie 
Pyrenees, and left the misguided inonavch to his 
fate. The whole kingdom groaned under his 
crueltie.? ; rebellions broke out everj’where ; and, 
in autumn 1367, Henry returned with 400 lances, 
the people immediately flocking to hia standard. 
Pedro’s scanty and ill-disciplined forces, including 
many fciaracen.s, were routed at llontiel (14tti 
March 1369), and himself coinpelled to retire for 
safety within the town, whence he was treacher- 
ously decoyed and captured by Du Guesclin. He 
was carried to a tent, where a single combat took 
place hetiveen him and Henry, in which Pedro was 
slain, 23d March 1369. See Prosper Merimee's 
monograph (1S4S ; 2d ed. 1S66 ; Eng. trans. 1849). 

Pcdxincle. See Flower. 

I’ceblo.sslih’C, or Tweedo-ILe, a southern 
county of Scotland, hounded by Edinburgh, Sel- 
kirk, Dumfiies, and Lanark .shires. Irregular in 
outline, it has a maximum length and breadth of 
29 and 21 mile.s, and an area of 338 sq. in. or 
227,869 acres. The Tweed, rising in the extreme 
south, winds 36 miles north-north-eastward and 
eastward, descending therein from 1300 to 450 feet ; 
and from it the surface rises into big', round, grassy 
hills — 'IVindle.straw Law (2101 feet), Minclimoor 
(1836), Hartfell (2051), Broad Law (2734), <!ic. 
Among the Tweed’s uunihevless affluents are Talla, 
Biggav, Lyne, Manor, Eddleston, Leithen, and 
Quail- 'Waters ; and St Diary’s Looli touches the 
southern houndary. Less than one-lifteenth of the 
entire area is under corn and root crops ; hut 
nearly 200,000 sheep graze on the hillsides. 
The "antiquities include over fifty hill-forts, tlie 
‘Eoinamio lerrace.s,’ a Piomiin camp at Lyne, tlie 
ruined castles of Neidpath and Drochil, and the 
old mansion of Traquair ; whilst 4 miles SW. of 
Peebles is tlie cottage of Davie Kitohie, the ‘Black 
Dwarf’ (1740-1811). Peehle.s and Innerleitlien are 
the only towns. The county unites with Selkirk- 
shire to return one raemher. Pop. ( 1801 ) 8735 ; 
(1841) 10,499 ; (1881) 13,822; (1891) 14,647. 

Peebles, the pleasant county town, stands on 
the left hank of the Tweed, 22 miles S. of Edin- 
hiii-gh. It has a new parish church (1887) and live 
other modern cluirches ; the Chambers Institution 
(1839), M-itli librai-y, museum, &c., in the old lioiise 
of the Tester and Qiieen.sbei'ry families ; a liydro- 
pathie (1881); a public park (1887); tweed-manu- 
laotures ; and the tower of St Andrew’s Churcli 
(1196), restored in 1882 by Dr William Ciiambei-s 
i^.v.), wJio rests heneatli its shadow, Mungo Park 
11 ^ a .surgeon here. Peebles was made a royal 
hurgh ill 1367, and till 1832 returned one member. 
Pop. (1861) 2045; (1881) 3495; (1891) 5261. 

See Dr A, Penniouik’s Description of TiveedduU (3d 
ed. 1875), Dr 57. Chambers’ History of Deeblesskire 
(1864), Dt Jolui Brown's Minchmoor (1864), and 
Charters of Pceftfes (1873) 

Peel, a coast town of the Isle of Man, llj miles 
by rail NW. of Douglas. On Peel Hill (450 feet) 


i« a tower called t'oi-i-inb Folly ; and on an island 
sheltering the liarhoiir stand the lieantiful ruins of 
Peel Castle, celebrated by both Scott and '\Vonls- 
worth. It dates froni the 12tli century, hut was 
mainly rehnilt by the fourth Earl of Derliy in 1593. 
St German’s Cathedral, a cnieifonii ruin, witli a 
crypt and low central toiver, i.s included in its area. 
Fishing is Peel's chief industi-y, hut the jilace is a 
growing one, attracting vearly more and more 
visitons. Pop. ( 1861 ) 2848"; ( 1881 ) 4360. 

Peel, Sri: Eocert, statesman, wa,s Lorn on 
5th Eebrnan- 1788, near Ihivy in Lancashire. His 
father. Sir Ilohert Peel ( 1730-1830, created a baronet 
in 18O0), was a -wealthy cotton^iinner, fi-nni whom 
he inherited a great fortune. He was educated at 
Harrow, and at Christ Cliiircli, O.vford, where he 
took a double fii-.st in ISOS, and entered the Hoii.se 
of Commons in 1809 as raemher for Cashel, adopt- 
ing the strong Tory polities of his father. Perceval 
was tiien prime-iiiinister. Peel set quietly about 
tlie hiisiiiess-work of the Hon.se, feeling his^ way 
with that steady prudence and pei-.^evei-iug dili- 
gence that were the conspicuous features of his 
character. In 1811 he was appointed Under- 
secretary for the Colonies; and from 1SJ2 to 1818 
he lichl the oiRce of Secretary for Ireland. In this 
capacity he displayed a stroiig anti-Catholic sjiirit 
(whence the ivitty Irish gave him the nickname of 
‘Orange-Peel’), and was in consequence so fiercel.v 
atlaeked by O'Connell tliat even the cool anil 
cautious Secretary was stung into sending the agi- 
tator a challenge. The police, however, prevented 
the duel from taking place. From 1818 till 1822 
Peel remaiiied out of oilice, hut not out of parlia- 
raent, where he sat for the university of Oxford. 
He now began to acquire a reputation as a financier 
aml economist, and in 1819 was appointed chair- 
man of tlie Bank Committee, and moved the 
resolutions rvliich led to tiie re.suiiiption of cash- 
payments. He M-as still as aver.se as ever to 
anything like religious or political refonu. No 
member of the Livei-pooi-Castlereagh cabinet could 
have been to appearance more i-e.solute ; he even 
vehemently defended the ‘ Petei-loo Massacre ’ 
of 1819. In 1822 he re-entered the ministry as 
Home Secretary— Canning shortly after hecoiiiing 
Foreign Secretary, on the suicide of Lord Castle - 
reagli. Tlie tu-o worked together pretty well for 
some time, as Peel devoted himself chiefly to 
finiuicial matters, and especially to the cunency ; 
hut ‘Eomaii Catholic emancipation ’ was a question 
on wliicli Canning was comsiderahly in advance of 
his hrother-seoretary ; and when the former was 
called upon by the king, after the resignation of 
Lord Liverpool, to form a .sort of Wliig-Tory 
ministi-y. Peel, along with the Duke of M’ellmgton 
and others, withdrew from office. T’et it is singu- 
larly chai-aeteristic of this most honest statesman 
that even when he seceded (1827) his opinions 
were veering round to the liberal and generous 
view of the claims of Eonian Catholics ; and when 
the death of Canning, shortly after, led to the 
formation of the AVellington-Peel government, its 
gi-eat measnre— actually introduced by ‘ Orange- 
Peel’ himself — ivas the ever-meiiiorahle one for the 
‘relief’ of the Koman Catholics (1829). As Home 
Secretai-y he also signalised liiiiisolf by a reorgan- 
isation of tlie London police force (since popularly 
called ‘Peelers’ and ‘Bobbies’), and by the intro- 
duction of several other important measm-e.s. 

Dleanwhile, the university of Oxford had rejected 
its apostate representative, and chosen in his stead 
Sir Harry Inglis. -4mi now came on the great 
question of parliaiiientai-y reform, whieli Peel 
firmly but teiiipei ately opposed. In 1830 the 
'VFeU’ington-Peel ministi-y fell, and was succeeded 
by a Whig ministi-y under Earl Grey, which, in 
1832, carried the Eeform Bill. Pee] ( now, by the 
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death of his fatlier, Sir P.ohert Peel), when he saw 
tliat lefonn ^va^ inevitable, accepteil defeat and its 
with ^o'eat equanimity. He .shiank from 
.invtiiing like factious oiiposition to the iiieasnie, 
rowl contwited himself with presenting as forcibly 
as Im could tlie political per-contra. After it was 
he iiecaiue the leader of the * Conservative ’ 
opposition ; and, as we have said, accepting reform 
it'tdf O' a fil'd t’crompli and irrever.sihle, he only 
smiglit hy a keen and vigilaiit_ ciiticisin of ‘Whig 
measures to letard the too rapitl strides of liheiul 
i-iii. In 1S33, wiien the first reformed parliament 
ii'semhled. Peel took iiis seat as niemher for 
Tamwortli, wliicli he repiesented till the close of 
hi-, life. Un the letirenient of the Melboiiriie 
ministry in Hoi’emher 183i lie accepted the ollice 
of prime-niiiii-ter, hut could not succeed in giving 
-tahility to his administration ; he wa.s compelled 
j again to uive place to Viscount Melhourne in April 
1 and rc-iimed his place as leader of the oppo- 
sition. Peel's conduct in opposition was always 
eminently patriotic. Tlie Whigs, who were being 
pie-sed on the one side hy the new It.idical party 
and the Anti-corn-law League, and on tlie other 
liy O'Connell and the Irish repealers, gradually 
lost ground, anil, being all hut defeated in 1841 
on a motion of want of confidence, dis.solved par- 
liament. The general election that ensued was 
virtually a conte.st between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. Protection won ; and, wlieu the new parlia- 
ment met, a vote of no confidence was earned by 
a majority of ninety-one. 

The Conservative party, headed by Peel, now 
came into office. The great feature of the new 
government was the attitude it adopted on the 
corn-law question. The Whigs, while in office, 
and even after their expulsion, were bent upon a 
fi.ved hut nioilerate dut.v on foreign corn ; the Anti- 
com-law League would hear of nothing short of 
an entire repeal, while Sir Robert was in favour of 
a modification of the sliding-scale of duty which 
liad e.xisted since 1S2S. Ho introduced and earned 
(1842), in spite of strong oiiposition, a measure 
based upon_ this principle. The deficit in the 
revenue, which had become^ quite alarming under 
the Melbourne adniini.stration, next engaged his 
attention, and led him to bring in a bill ( 1842) for 
the impo.sition of an ‘income-tax’ of 7d. in the 
pound, to be levied for three year.s. To alleviate 
the new burden Peel comnieno'ed a revision of the 
general taritF, and either abolished or lowered the 
duties on several vei-y important articles of com- 
mei-ce, such as drugs, dye-woods, cattle, sheep, 
mgs, .salted meat, butter, eggs, chee.se, and lard. 
He also showed himself resolute in the repression 
of the_ malcontents of Ireland. O’Connell (rpv.) 
wa.s tried far conspiracy, and, though the judgment 
again.st him was .set aside on appeal to the House 
ot Lords, the infiuence of the ‘agitator’ was 
broken. Tlie first half of 1845 was marked hy 
the allowjance to Maynooth being increased and 
changed into a permanent endowment instead of 
an annual grant, and by the foundation of the 
Imh unsectarian colleges, and other important 
meatnres. But the potato-rot in Ireland during 
the autumn, followed by a frightful famine, ren- 
dered ‘cheap com’ a necessity, if millions were 
not to starve, Cobden and the League redoubled 
their exertion.?. Lord John Russell announced the 
vie\y.s of the Whig party on the crisis, and Peel 
yielded. He told his ministenal colleagues 
tiiat the com laws were doomed, and that their 
repeal wa.s inevitable. Some of them lefusing to 
go along with him, he resigned, but after a few 
days was recalled, and resumed office. Lord 
Stanley (afterwards Earl of Derby) seceded, and 
with Lord George Ben tinck, Disraeli (who.se savage 
attack.? goaded Peel into sending him a elialleni'e) 


and others, formed a ‘no-surrender’ Tory jiarty ; 
hut the Duke of Wellington, Graham, Aberdeen, 
Gladstone, and other eminent Conservatives .stood 
hy iiini, and the measure for the repeal was carried. 
He was, however, immediately afterwards defeated 
on an Irish Protection of Life Bill. Not so much 
upon this account as because he felt tlmt the 
course which he Iiad pursued had produced a di.s- 
solution of the old ties of partjq and that he could 
not expect for some time to find himself at the 
head of a strong gov'ernment. Peel retired from 
office in June 1846, giving place to a Whig admin- 
istration under Lord Jolm Russell, to which he 
gave .on independent but general support as the 
leader of a middle party rather Whig tlian Toiy. 
In the critical times of 1847-48 he was one of 
the most important prop.? of the government, 
whose free-trade principles he had now completely 
ticcepited. His ecole.sia.stical policj' had also under- 
gone a remarkable change, and lie now frankly 
supported the Whigs in the efforts to carry an act 
for the repeal of the Jewisli disabilities. He was 
himself regarded by the working and middle cla,sses 
generally with much grateful respect. He bad a 
keen English interest in sport, and a cultivated 
taste in matteis literary and artistic. An acci- 
dent put an end to his career. On the 28Ui of 
June 1850 he had delivered a great speech against 
Lord Palmerston in the Don Paoilioo matter ; but 
on the following day lie was thrown from his hoi-Be 
near Hyde Paik Corner, and was so rniicb injni’ed 
that he died on the niglit of the 2d of July,' He 
was buried in the oliurch of Drayton Bassett, his 
Staffoulsbira home, 

See his jl/cmO!fs, edited by Earl Stanlioiio and 'Pisooiint 
Cardwell (2 vols. 18."7), his Speeches (5 vols, 1836 and 
1853), and The Peel Papers, 1S12-27 (1891); mono- 
graphs on Peel by Giiisot (1851), Lnuronce Peel, Lord 
Balling, Barnett Smith, P. C. Montague (1888), Justin 
M’Carthy (1891), J. R, 'Tliursfield ( 1891) ; Shaw Lefuvre, 
Peeland O'Connell (1887); Grovillo’s j/c»to!'rs; Bonoona- 
field’s Sentinel: ; Morloy|s Cobden ; Fronde's Seactmsjklil 
(1890); Croker’s dlcmoirs, Piitries, rind Correspondence 
(1884); also Corn Laws, Catholic EarANOiRArroN. 

Peel left five sons, the elde.st of wliom, SlR 
PiOBEET, and the second, Sir Feepbricik, liave 
botii held oliice as ministers ; wliilst AuTlIUll 
■VVELLESLEy, the youngest (horn 1829), liecamo 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1884, 

Peelj or Peel-tower, the name given to forti- 
fied towers or small castles of the type common on 
the Scottish border. In the I,8tli and 14th cen- 
turies the word ‘peel’ was used to denote the 
earthen works, surmounted by palisades, which 
surrounded and defended the courtyard and tower ; 
but later on the name was applied to the tower 
itself. SeeBoEDEiis, Ca-stle. 

Peele, George, an Elizahotlian dramatist, ivas 
son of James Peele, Clerk of Christ’s Hospital, and 
was born most probably about 1658. He had his 
education tliere, and went up to Oxford in 1671. 
Next year his name is found on tlie list of members 
of Broadgates Hall, now Pembroke College, and 
Horn December 1574 to 1579 he was a student of 
Clirisfc Cliurch. IIg took his bachelor’s decree in 
1577, his master’s in 1579. He .seem.s to have liad 
a reputation at the university as a poet and 
arranger of dramatic pageants, but by 1681 lie had 
removed to London, where for seventeen years lie 
lived a roystering Boliemian life as actor, jioet, and 
P’f-ywi'ight, dying a dhscreditahle death in 1698. 
‘As Anacreon died by the pot, so George Poole 
by the po.x,’__ writes Mero.s. We know that he 
marned in 1583, and_ was one of tlioss warned to 
repentance by the miserable Greene in bis Grouts- 
fioiijf/if ivith a Million of Repentance 
(lo92). Little confidence need be put in The 
Mcmj Jests of George Peele (1607), whieli are 
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mo^^tly ancieiiL ivnd bovvowed witticisinf, vepresent- 
ing Peele as a shifty aiul disreputable trickster and 
vagabond haunter of taverns. His heat work. The 
An-aignmcnt of Pans, a di'amatic pastoml con- 
taining some e.xquisite verse and ingenious flat- 
teries of Eli/aheth, was published anonymously in 
loSd. Another pastoral play, The Huntiwj of 
Cupid ( 1591 ), is lost. In 15S3 he was employed to 
write the Lord Mayor Dixi’s Pageant, and in 1391 
he prepared another for the mayoralty of Sir 
William ^Vohhe. His fins and spirited Fimmll 
to Sir John Norris in his expedition to Portugal in 
1589 (eked out by A Tale of Troy) ; his Eclogue 
Cratulatovy (1589) bo the Earl of Esse.v on his 
return; his Polyhymnia (1500), on the retirement 
of Sir Henry Lee from the office of queen’s chaui- 
pion ( closino with the exquisite song ‘ His golden 
locks time hath to silver turn'd,’ rpioted in The 
iVcivcomcs ) ; his Speeches for the reception of t,jueen 
Elizahetli on her visit ( 1591 ) to Burghley at Tlieo- 
halda ; and his ITouour of the Garter, written on 
the occasion of the investiture of the Earls of 
Northuinl)erland and AVorccster (1393), are other 
e.xaniples of the occasional poems that Howed from 
his fluent pen, and helped him to make a shifty 
living. 

The hiatoi'ical play of Edicard I. (1593) has 
descended in a very corrupt te.xt, and i.s grievously 
marred by its baseless slanders against the stain- 
less_ Queen Eleanor, (hie to the anti-Spanish pre- 
judice of the time. His honihastic and ranting 
play, The Buttle of Aleavir, was puhlinhed anony- 
mously in 1594-, and was followed by another now 
lost, which in the Merry Jests is named The 
Tiit'/cish Mahomet and Hirai the Fair Greek. It is 
doubtless this play that ia alhnled to in Pistol's 
‘Have we not Hiren here?’ His charming play, 
The Old Wioes’ Tale (1395), which most pvohahlv 
gave Milton the subject for Ida Comus, is well 
defended liy Mr Bullen from the contoniptuons 
criticisms of Symonds and Saintshury. The latter, 
however, finds much iii^hor poetic merit in David 
and Bethsale (1S99) than either Mr Bullen or 
Charles Lamb. The last work assigned to Peele 
is Sir Olijomon and Sir Clamydcs (1599), hut its 
author.=ihip ia more than doubtful. 

Peele’s works were fiist collected tyDyoe (’dvolalSSS; 
2d ed. 1829 ; a aupiilenieiitary 3d volume ui 1 839 ). A care- 
fully revised le-iasue was publiBhed, together with Greene, 
in iS61. Tli(i latest and best edition is that by A. H. 
Bullen (2 vols. 1888). See vol. i. of Ward’s History of 
Buylish Dramatic Literature (1876), and J, A. Symomis’ 
Shahspere’s Predecessors in thcEnrjUsh Draiita (1884). 

Peep o’ Day Boys. See Okasgemex 

Peepul, or PiPAL (Pious rcUgiosa), also known 
as the Bacued Fig of India, and in Ceylon called 
the Bo-tuee, a species of Pig (q.v.), .somewhat 
ro&emhling the Banyan, hut the branches not root- 
ing like those of that tree, and the leaves heart- 
shaped with long attenuated points. The tree is 
held sacred by the Hindus, because Vishnu is said 
to have been born under it. It is generally planted 
near temples, and religious devotees .spend their 
lives under its shade. It is also held sacred by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon (see Do-tree). It attains a 
great size and age. The peepul is often planted 
near house.s, and by the side.s of walks, for the 
sake of its grateful shade. The juice contains a 
kind of caoutchouc, and is used by women as 
hamloline. Lac-insects feed upon this tree, and 
innoh lac is obtained from it. The fruit is not | 
mucli larger than a grape, and although eatable | 
is not valued. 

Peerage. See Nobility, PARLi.iMEiiT. 

Peewit. See Lapwing. 

Pcg'asu,?, in Greek Mythology, a winged horse j 
wliich arose with Chrysaor from the blood of the 


Gorgon Medu'-a, when f-he was slain by Perseus. 
He is said to liavc received liis name because he 
fimt made liis appearance beside the sprhig.s (prgal) 
of Oceanus. He afterwauls ascended to heaven 
to carry tlie tlmnder and liglitning of Zens. Some 
later authors make liim the horse of Eos. Belleio- 
phon had in vain souglit to catch Pegasus for his 
combat with the Chiiineia, hut at length was 
advised by the seer Polyidus of Corinth to sleep 
in the temple of Minerva. The goddess appeared 
to him in his sleep, and gave him a golden bridle 
with which he caught him, and liy his aid over- 
came the Cliiinu'ra. Modem writers ignorant of 
mythology make Pega.sr!.s the hoios of tlie Mnse», 
with whom, however, he hail nothing to do beyond 
liaving by a kick of Iris lioof made epiing up the 
inspiring fountain of Hippocrene. 

Pegasus, a genus of small fishes of uncertain 
affinities. The body is covered with bony jilates, 



Sea-dragon {Piijasiis (Imcoiiis), 


the pectoral fins are broad and horizontal, the 
upper part of the snout is prolonged licyond the 
month, which is toothless. Pour species aie known : 
P. drueoitis, from the Indian Ocean ; P. vola/is, often 
put inside Chinese insect-boxes ; P. natans and P. 
luneifer, from C'liinese and .'Australian coasts. 

Pegmatite, a variety of Granite (q.v.). 

^ Pegu, a town, division, and river of Lower 
Burma. Tlie toicn stands on tlie river Pegu, 46 
miles NE. of Piangoon. The old city was fonmletl 
in 673 and wa.s made the capital of a powerful 
independent kingdom. European travellers in the 
16th century speak of its great size and magnifi- 
cence. It was destroyed in the middle of the 
18th century by Alompra; hnt was rebuilt A 
celebrated pagoda still stands within part of the 
old walls. Tlie pi, ace w,aa handed over to the 
British by the inhabitants both in the first and the 
.second Burmese war. Pop. 5891. — The division 
has an area of 9159 sq. m. and a pop. { 1881 ) 
of 1,162,393.— The river rise.s in the Pegu Yonia 
Mountains, and Hows generally south for 180 miles, 
joining the Piungonu or Hlaing Paver. 

Pelllevi, an ancient 'We&t-Iranian (Median and 
Persian) idiom, in use chiefly during the period of 
the Sassnnides ( 233-640 a.d. ). See Persia, 

Pei-llO, n river of China, rises near the borders 
of Mongolia, flows north-east and south-east, past 
Peking and Tien-tsin, and falls into the Gulf of 
Pe-clii-li after a course of more than 330 miles. 
The mouth of the river is defended by the piowerful 
forts of Taku (q.v.), See China. 

Peine Forte et Dure, tlie ‘ strong and sore 
tovtnie,’ a .species of torture formerly applied by 
the law of England to those w!io, on being 
.arraigned for felony, refused to plead, and stood 
mute, or who were guilty of equivalent conlimmoy. 
In the reign of Henry IV. it had become the 
jiracfcice to load the offender with iron weights, 
and thus press him to death ; and till nearly the 
middle of the 18th century pressing to death in 
this horrible manner was the regular and lawful 
mode of punishing persons who .stood route on 
their arraignment for felony. Latterly a iiractice 
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i.nn-aile.I, wliich had no Mncthm from the laiy, of 
tii-t tniiiLi* tiie etVcct of tying the thnnios tightly 
whi[icoi'th that the [>aiji anight 
iii'lnee the otiemier to ]doad._ Among instances 
(if tile inhiction of tlie peine J'tiiic ct (hue aie the 
f.illouimt: Juliana Quick, in GW. clinrged ivitli 
liigh-tirtisonin speaking conteniptuou^ly ot Henry 
Vi. ; .Maigaret Clitheron, ‘the martyr of i oi-k, in 
IohO. fi)i her ennstancv to the Catholic faith ; \\ altei 
L'.th-erly of C'alverly.'iii A’orkshire, arraigned .at the 
York assiyes in 101)5, foi- nrardering hi.stwochildion 
and st,ihhing Ids wife; ami .Major Str.ongtvays, in 
Newgate in Kii", for lefusing to plead when charged 
iiith the innidcr of his hrother-iu-la'W, In IWOa 
person of the name of Phillips was pressed in New- 
gate for a coii'iderahle time, till he was released 
on his aiihinission ; and the .sauie is recorded in the 
following ye.ar of one Nathaniel Hawes, who lay 
un'ler .a weight of tl50 III. for seven minutes. Aslate 
, 1 s 1741 a p(iisini is said tii have been piessed to death 
a; the C.unhnMge assues, the tying of his thumbs 
Imving he™ lii'st tiied without effect. A statute 
of 1772 virtnaliy abolished the peine forte et tlurr, 
hv enacting that any person who shall stand mute 
« hen arraigned for 'felony or piracy shall he con- 
vi.jted, and have the s.ame judgment and eveeu.- 
tion .awarded .ag.ainst liim .as if he h.ad been con- 
victed by verdict nr confession. .A later .st.atnte 
1 1^'3S) niaile standing mute equal to a plea of ‘not 
guiltv." 

Pelpua, Lake, in the north-west of Russia, 
lies between the government of .St Peteishiirg ami 
the proiinoeof Livonia, On the south it is con- 
nevteil with Lake Pskod'hy a long, narrowchauriel, 
the length of both lakes being 87 miles, the greatest 
Ineailtli aliont ,90, tlie area 13.50 sq. ni., and the 
ilepth from 14 to 49 feet. Tlieir water.s, wliich 
iiliound in lisl), are carried to the Gulf of Piiiland 
by liie Narova. Tlie .shore, s are niarsliy and flat. 

I’eircp, IlEN'J.tairy, mathem.aticiau, was horn 
at Salem, Massachusetts, 4tii -April 1S09, and 
studied at Harvaid, where in 1,S33 he became pro- 
fessor. In 1849 he heeame consulting astronomer 
to tiie .-American Nautical Alm.anac; and from 
ls67 to 1874 he was .superintemlent of the Coast 
Survey. In 183(3-4() he issued an admirable -series 
of matheniatioal te.vt -hooks, and he contributed to 
various matliematical journals. His p.aper on the 
discovery of Neptune (1848) attr.acted univer.s.al 
attention ; ami Ills jiaper-s on tlie constitution of 
Saturn's rings ( 1851-55) were eijn, ally remarkable. 
His .gieat Trcctise on Anidytie Mechnnies appeared 
in 1857 ; ami he left his mark on various depart- 
ments of iinitliematical ami astronomieal investiga- 
tirm. He dmd at Cambridge, (itli October 1880. 
Peishwa. See MAHr..tTTAs. 

Pekail, or IVoOD-SiidCK {Martce pennrmti), 
an -American .species of .Marten (q.v.), the largest 
ui all the species, was formerly common in Nortli 
-America from Alaska ami the .‘Slave Lake into the 
central United titates, but is now e-vtinot in settled 
districts. There .seems to he nothing in its hahitis 
to justify its common name of Fisher or Fisher 
Nl.aiten ; by Imnters it is called Black Fo.v. 

Pekin, capital of Tazewell county, Illinois, on 
the Illinois River, 10 miles by r,ail S. of Peoria. 
It has several foundries, tlonr-milh, distilleries, 
.and manufactories of organ.s, ploughs, wagons, dec. 

I op. .>1)£)3, 

Peking, or, as now often prononnceil, Pei- 
Litisa (i.e. ‘ Northeni Capital’), the capital of the 
Uune.se empire, is in 39” 54' 36” N. lat. .and 116” 
27' E. long. It is situated in a samlv plain, and 
1 - siirronmled by many-gated walls, v\ath snbiirhs 
wialler than most other large cities in the coiintiT. 
Ihe vi-sitor coming to it from Tien-tsin is not 


piepared for his apju'O.acU to it by vill.as and 
mansions with their parks and g.arden.s, sncli as 
greet him in drawing ne.ar to the oapitaks of the 
'West. At a turn in the road the city bursts at 
once on his view, standing up grand and grim, 
complete in itself with its lofty walls, and the 
hjftier towers ujion them. The city consists, in 
fact, of two cities — the Inner and the Outer — known 
also as the Manelm or Tartar and the Oblnese, the 
Northern and the Southern. They are separiited by 
a high wall ccmuuon to them both, hut piroperly 
helonging to the former, .and giving it the appear- 
ance of nearly a sqnaie, on which the other partly 
rests in the form of a rectangle, its southern and 
northern walls longer than those of the square, but 
the other two shorter. Tiie walls of the Manelm 
city average 50 feet in height, and are fully 60 feet 
\vi(ic at the bottom and 40 at the top ; the dimeu- 
siou-s of those of the Chinese city are less— 30 feet 
in heiglit .and 25 and 15 in width. TIiosc of Uie 
former measui-e 141 miles in circuit, including its 
part of the cross-wall, and those of the C'liinese 
city 10. Not counting the cross-wall, the whole 
circuit measures about 21 niile.s, ineluding alto- 
gether an aiea of nearly 26 sq. in. In all 
Peking ha.s si.yteen gate.s. Ov’er each is raised a 
tower about 100 feet liigli, and of very impo.sing 
appearance. All the gates of tlie Manchu city .are 



guarded by .semicircular euceintes, enclosing a 
yellow-tiled temple to Ivwaii Ti, a hero of our 2d 
centuiy, now lionoured as llie ‘god of war.’ 

AVlien a stranger has entered by a gate of tlie 
Northern City, and rides or drives "along the cross- 
wall to its central gate, lie is greatly impiressod by 
the iiiapihieeiice of tlie ivalls and tou'ors, and 
readily believes Peking is tlie graude.st city in the 
world. , Snell was the feeling of tlie writer when lie 
entered it in 1873 ; afler he had ims.sed through 
the gate, there .stretched before liim, n,s far as Ids 
eye could leach, a .street about 200 feet across, 
lined with what seemed to he brilliant shop.s on 
each side, with wide .spaoo.s for foot-pnssenger.s, 
and between them a ojirriago-way, raised .about 
tvvo feet, on which a coii.stant .stre.am of vehicles, 
with lioises, mules, oameLs, and donkoys, was 
hurrying. But hy-und-hy this impression of tlie 
luagiiilicence of the city was dispilaoed by another 
of the dilapidation and decay, .squalor and Tilth, 
wliich everywhere obtruded themselves, 

Peking is one of the most ancient oitic,s of the 
world. On the same .silo stood the inetropoli.s of 
the feudal state of Y^eii, whose history is traceable 
back to the 12lh century n.c. In our 10th ami 
12tli centuries two Tartar tribes which attempted 
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to impose tlieir sovereignty on tlie einpive made 
tlie old metropolis of Yen their capital. The 
second of them, which had absorbed the other, 
fell before the invading Mongols in the 13th 
century, and Kublai, a grandson of Genghia 
Khan, enters tlie clironological line as sovereign 
of all China in 1280. He made Peking his capital, 
and there he was found by hlarco Polo, who styles 
the city Kkm-haligh, ‘the city of the KhanV a 
iiutiie frequently eorruptecl in old narratives into 
Camhaluc mi 'C'umhcda. Within a century the 
Mongols tvere driven out of the empire by the 
Chinese Ming dynasty, tlie founder of ivliicli at 
first li.ved bis capital at what we call Nanking 
(q.r'. ). The third Ming emperor, called from the 
name of bis reign Yung-lo, on bis accession in 
1403 made preparation.^ to transfer the .seat of 
government back to the Kublai site. This move- 
ment was carried out in 1421. Tlie .south wall of 
the Inner City was cai iied half a mile beyond that 
of Kublai; ami a later emperor built in 1552 the 
wall of the Outer City. 

However, the ilaiiebus, when they became 
masters of the empire in 1643, found this great 
city ready for them. They bad only to iiiaiii- 
taiii it in good condition, and for a time they 
did so ; blit for more than a century it has been 
allowed to go very iiinoli to decay. As Dr Williams 
observes, ‘Peking* stands to-day, like the capitals of 
the ancient Homan ami Byzantine empires, upon 
the debris of centuries of buildings. ’ A new ora 
in its history ooinmeiicod in October 1860, when it 
was surrendered to the English and Frenoli allies, 
leading to the eBtablishment of the various foreign 
legations in the Iniiei' City, and to the reception of 
the ministers, tliougli not in the Forbidden City, in 
June 1S73 by the emperor in person. 

The Manohu or Inner City is divided into three 
portions, the largest of which by far may be called 
the General City. But at the heart of it are two 
enclosures, into the innermost of which entrance 
is entirely forbidden to foreigners, and al.so to the 
IManeluis ami Cliine.se tliemselve.s, o.veeptiiig .such 
as have some oliioial connection with tlie court. It 
is called the Purple Forbidden City, is very nearly 
2J miles in ciroiiit, and coiistitute.s in tact the 
imperial residence. In it are the palaces of the 
emperor, bis emiire,s,s, and other members of the 
imperial family. But there arc also other palaces 
and buildings not a few — for instance, several 
reception halls ( i/e/i ). The one which a visitor, 
entering by the ‘Meridian Gate,’ would first 
approach is the T’lii Ho, or ‘ Hall of Grand 
Hariiiony,’ built of marble on a terrace 20 feet 
high, anil rising itself other 110 feet. Its principal 
apartment is about 200 feet long and 90 wide, 
and is furnished with a throne for the emperor, 
who holds his levees here on New-year’s Day, his 
birthday, and other great occasions. Here, too, is 
the ‘ Palace of Heavenly Purity,’ wliere the emperor 
meets his cabinet at dawn for the transaction of 
busine.ss. In this enclosure also is one of the four 
great ‘ ai-senahs, ’ or collections of the works an-anged 
in the Chien-lung period for the Great Library; 
and here was the Wft-ying printing-office, burned 
down in 1869. 

Surrounding the Forbidden City is the ‘ Imperial ’ 
or ‘August,’ an oblong rectangle, about 6 miles 
in circuit, aud encompassed by a wall 20 feet in 
height. In the siiaoe between the wall on the 
south and that of the Forbidden City, on the right 
or east of the avenue from tlie front gate of the 
ciuss-wall, stands the great temple in which the 
emperor and the members of the imperial clan 
woiship their ancestors. Opposite to it, on the 
west or the left of the avenue, is the altar to 
‘ the Spirits of the Land and Grain. ’ In the 
corresponding .space on the north, between the 
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two enelosmes, there i^ an artiticial mound 150 
feet liigli, crowned at five dlti'erent ]ioiuts with as 
many Buddhist tenqiles, and well u coded all o\ei. 

It is called the King Hlum, loosely tian.slated 
‘Prospect Hill,' ami atlbrds the finest view of the 
entire city. It is seiiarated from the Foibirldeii 
City by a moat, wbicb is ciOssed by more than one 
marble bridge. Among the people tlie common 
name for it is ‘ Coal Hill,' tlieir belief being that it 
was formed by stores of coal, deposited tlierc b\ 
way of provision against a siege. The western 
portion of ‘ the Angimt City ’ goes by the name of 
the 'Western Park. A principal attraction in it 
is an artificial lake more than a mile long, though 
not nearly so u’ide, fed by a stream biougbt fiom 
tlie bilks to the we.st of tlie city, rvliicli used al.-o 
to supply the moat all round the iralks. The lake 
is crossed by a niaible bridge of nine arelies, and 
in the proper sen.son its siirMec is beautiful u itli the 
large, brilliant flower.' of tlie lotus. At the south 
end of the iiark are the .siimmer lioiise, tlie lock- 
work, the gardens, and the Ii.all for the e^amina- 
tion of iiiilitary candidates, and at the ojiposite 
end the cojiper statue of Maiiregu (the coming 
Buddha, 60 feet hi"h, with one luuidred arms), the 
temjile of ‘ Great Happiness,’ the altar and tenqile 
dedicated to Yttan Fei (2500 b.c. ), the discoverer 
of the uses of the silkworm, with a plantation of 
nmllierry-trees anil a cocoon-house near it. The 
empress annually comes here with her ladies to 
offer sacrifice to this Yiiaii Fei, to feed the silk- 
woniis, and to unwind some of the cocoons, as an 
example to the women of tlie empire. 

We now come to the General City. On eitlier 
side of the avenue leading from the central gate of 
the cross-wall to the August City are the principal 
offices of the government— the six boaids and tlie 
Ceiisorate- In the same iieighhourhood are tlie 
observatory, tbe Provincial Hall for literarv esaiii- 
inations, the Colonial Office, and the lian Lin 
Yuan, which we call the ‘National Acnilemv,’ and 
to belong to wbicb is tbe liiglie.st literary distinc- 
tion in CJiina. Its memlier.s are many and of 
various grade.s. All tlie literary ivork of tbe 
government may be said to pa.5s through their 
bands. 

In tbe north-eastern corner of tbe city is the 
llus-sian mission, and rvest fioin it the Yung Ho 
Kung, or ‘Palace of Everlasting Harmony,' a 
grand lamasery, where more than a thousand 
Slongol and Tibetan monks dwell, and are pro- 
vided for, while they study tlieir religion under 
the rule of a Gcgm, or 'living Buddlia.’ At the 
north end is a lofty building ooiitaiiiing a wooden 
image of Maitreya, 71) feet liigb. A little farther 
to tlie wc.st stands, amidst many cypresses, the 
temple of Confucius, under the ancient name of 
Kwo-tszc Chian. In the lofty ball are the spirit- 
tablets of the sage and lii.s most celebrated disciples 
aud followers— nothing else. Close by these ri&e.s 
from a circlet of water the Fi Yung Kwig, com- 
monly called ‘The Hall of the Cla-s.rics,’ from the 
most remarkable thing about it — 182 pillared slabs 
of granite, reared up in two corridors, and having 
the text of all the classical bonks engraved on 
them, in front and behind, in large characters. 

In tbe western side of the city are the liead- 
quartera of the Ti-tuh, or ‘general-in-ohief,’ who 
lias the control of the police and garrison of the 
city, and very mneli directs its civil administra- 
tion. Here also are the Drum aud Bell Towers, 
both conspicuous objects. Fii'e great Hells were 
cast in the Yung-lo period, early in the 15th 
centuiy. One of them is here, another about 2 
rnile-s 'in a nortli-we.st direction from tire city, in 
‘ The Great Bell Temple.’ It is indeed a monster, i 
14 feet liigh, 34 feet in circumference at the rim, 
and 9 inches thick, and is said to weigh 120,000 
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!i'. i-ep I5 eu>). It i' cnveveil, itisule ami ont, with 
iiiyiia'l' of C'liinese characters, from the Fiih Jlica 
nri'I Liii^ Vcn, two Biidilhist ^utras. 

tlriiii!; towaiils the south wall, we iiote two great 
-tnictnres on our way. One is tlie Ti Tl ttiiff Mino, 
iw ‘ 'reuiple of Kmiierois ami Kings,’ wliere the 
reinniiig emi'eror goes to worshil> the -spints or 
nearly two Imnilrcil sovereigiis, who have rnleil 
from ‘Fii-h'i (at lea-t SOhO years B.C.) down to the 
]<it-eiit dvnasty, and with them are associated the 
-Virit-' of 'the ablest and best of their ministers. 
T!ie other structure is tlte gieat Tutelary (wall and 
moat) Temjjle of the caintal, giimy, and full of 
fortune-tellers and other quaclts, like the corre- 
sponding tem[iles throughout tlie country. All the 
f<>reign legations and all the Christian missions are 
situated within the Inner City ; conspicuous among 
the latter is tlie new Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
macniliccut structure, completed in 1888. 

Tlie Chinese or Outer City is very sparsely 
pojinlatpd. Much of the ground i.s under culti- 
vation, large tracts are wooded, green fields show 
tlieiuselves, and other open spaces are occupied 
with artificial lakes and tanks. AVhere it i.s built 
over, the streets are for the most part narrow, 
and the people are busy and bu.sthng. There 
are club-houses not a few, various temples, and 
charitable imsticutions for the poor, the aged, and 
for children, the latter in tlie shape of foundling 
ho'pitals, as in the Inner City. The T'icn. Tan, or 
'Altar to Heaven,' with its adjunct the Ch'i Kit 
Tail, or ‘xlltar of Prayer for Grain,’ and tlie 
‘Altar of Agricnlture,’ dedicated to tlie ancient 
sovereign, Shan Nnng, to whom the first teaching 
of liushandty (about 3000 B.C.) is ascribed, are 
both neav the southern wall, and are reached by 
a ‘great street,’ or avenue. The first two altars 
are enclosed by more than three miles of wall, the 
space within planted with forest trees. tVithin a 
second wall is a grove of fine cypresses encompass- 
ing the building's. The ‘Altar to Heaven ’ stands 
on a sjilendid triple circular terrace of white 
marble, with .step.s leading from one terrace to the 
next, each being .surioiinded by a balustrade of the 
saiue marble, richly carved. On the upper ten-ace, 
whicli is 30 feet in diameter and about 20 feet 
above the ground, the emperor appears to gi'eet 
the dawning sun on the day of the winter solstice, 
attended by his grandees and niinistei's. He 
ha.s passed the nigJit in the ‘Fasting Palace,’ 
which Is not far oil', in religions vigil. His own 
place at the altar, where he stands and kneels, 
is a large circular slab, unflawed and unstained. 
In front of him is a pavilion containing the tablet 
for the spirit of Shany-Ti, or God, and on either 
side, in smaller pavilion.?, are the tablets of Jiis 
own ancestral line. The religious service that is 
then celebrated has been performed from time im- 
meniorial. The ‘Altar of Prayer for Grain,’ a 
similar structure, hut of less dimensions, was hnraed 
down on 18th September 1SS9 ; on its upper terrace 
there was a triple-roofed cironlar building, the 
imposing appearance of which with the splen- 
dour of its Hue tiles made it he regarded as more 
important than the other altar and he commonly, 
though erroneomsly, styled by foreign visitoi-s 
‘Tlie Temple of Heaven.’ To this altar the 
emperor comes in the early spring to pray for a 
blessing on the labours of the year. Here also he 
repairs in seasons of drought to pray for rain, but 
without any pomp of state. He must plod Iris 
way on foot to tlie_ ‘ fasting place,’ and tliere 
brood over hi.s own sins and eii'ors of government I 
efore he dares to ascend the altar. A short 
stance to the east stand.? ‘ the Altar of Agricul- 
’"losnre about two miles in ciroum- 
intains four different altai-s — to 
Hky, of the Earth, of the planet 


Jupiter, and of the old Shan Nnng. Hut all the.so 
spirits are honoured and sacrificed to, not as inde- 
pendent power.?, hut as ‘servants of Bhanrj-Ti,' 
doing his will for the good of men. The planet 
has an altar because of the connection -wliieh the 
period of its revolution has with the sexagenary' 
cycle. The chief attraction of the spot is the 
ceremony of plongliing which takes place there in 
the spring. The emperor comes to it attended by 
certain of his great officials, and turns up a few 
furrows in a portion set apart for hini, as an 
e.vamiile of agi'ieiiHiival industry to all his people. 
Some of the provincial magistrates have portions 
assigned to them for the same purpose. The cere- 
mony is copied and grotesquely performed by the 
autirorities throughout the country. The principal 
streets of the Chinese city are more than 100 feet 
wide, but the side stieets are more lanes. The 
streets are not usually paved, and according to the 
state of the weather are deep in mud or in dust. 
In the smaller streets the houses are miserable 
shanties ; in the main streets both private houses 
and shop.? are one-story brick edifices, the sliops 
being gay with paint and gilding. The sliops are 
open in front, the goods being often piled up outside ; 
and many trades are carried on in the street.? or in 
tents and movable shops. 

Amongst places of intere.?t to visitors are also the 
various government offices, the old ofiices for enter- 
taining foreign emhassie,?; and the legations where 
since 1861 the foreign minister.? accredited to China 
actually re.side. There are three Catholic ceme- 
teries (Portuguese, Eronch, and .native) and a 
Kussiaii one ; and there are mission huildings, 
Russian and other, and hospitals. Free sohoola 
are not infrequent in the oit.y. The climate of 
Peking is severe, the temperature in winter being; 
fi'oin 20" to 10“ F., and in suminer the heat is great, 
the thermometer rising to 105°, though tlie usual 
summer temperature is 75° to 00°. 

As to the population of Pelting, Dn Halde esti- 
mated it at ahont three millions two hundred year.? 
ago. The writer’s impression i.? that in the last 
quarter of the lOtli century it was under a iiiillion. 
No doubt it has fluotiiatod oon.siderably with tlic 
fortunes of the dynasty. Hr Williams, after living 
in the city for years and being charge d’affaires of 
the American legation, says that the residents most 
likely to form a correct judgment put down the 
entire population at a million or somewhat less. 
‘No censu-s returns,’ he adds, ‘ are availalile to prove 
this figure, nor can it he stated what is the i)ro- 
portion of Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese, except 
that the last outmimber both the others.’ 

There is a railway from the month of the Pei-ho 
to Tien-tsin, and an extension of this loTung-oho-w 
near Peking -H-as in 1888 decreed by the. emperor, 
but subsequently countermanded, In 1880 a decree 
wa.s issued for the construction of a railway from 
Peking to Hankow on the Ynng-Ue-kiang, luit in 
1891 no effect had been given to this sohemo. lliili 
Peking has now fairly e.xtensive telegraph eoiu- 
municatioii witli the principal cities of the empire, 
with Seoul in Corea and the Russian frontier.? ; and 
arrangements liav'e been made for eoimocting the 
Chinese telegraph system with the Siberian line,? 
in the Amur valley, and so establishing telegraphic 
coin 111 iinicatioii between Peking and Europo. 

Though there is a great central Asian trade route 
from Peking to Knlja and Semiretchinsk, and 
though the commerce of Corea is restricted to 
Peking, the trade of Peking itself is inconsiderable, 
save in so_ far as regards supplying the wants of 
the inhabitants ; lai'ge qnantitie.s of provisions 
are of course required. These, like other neces- 
saries, are very dear, and (though in the city 
there IS no tax on land, houses, or personal 
property) many of the penqde are very jioor and 
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nii-'erable. The manufactuies ai’e nnimportaiit. 
Tlie government of the city is ilistiiiet from that 
of the tlepai'tinent, ami is adiiiinisterefl hy a 
feuperintemient {a high imperial functionary), a 
mayor, and officers in the haveral quarters. ' The 
police have often trouble in keeping order ; some 
10,000 soldiers or militia are qiiiirtered in the town. 
The daily Peking Gicieite, a pamphlet of sixty to 
seventy pages, is the imperial official jounial. 
Since 1868 there has been an imperial university 
with American ami European professors. 

As to the reproach of infentieide which has been 
current against the population, Dr Edkins says : 
‘Infanticide is almost unknown in Peking. 'I'lie 
dead-cart which traverses the streets at early 
morning receives the bodies of poor children dying 
by ordinary causes anil whose parents are not able 
to bury them. The mothers would rather, if not 
willing to keep their inf, ants, cany them to the 
foundling hospitals, which are estahlished in the 
Inner and Outer Cities, than take their lives. At 
pre.sent the people are not aware of the existence of 
infanticide, nor is this atrocious custom known in 
the surrounding countiy ; indeed, it exists only in 
some provinces, four or five in number. The dead- 
cai’t is in connection with tire foundling hospitals.’ 

See Eennie's Pekiiiii and the Pekiniicse ( 18(15); tVilliaiii- 
son’s Journeys in Uoi'tli China, ebpecially chapter xvi., 
which was contributed by Dr Edkm.s (1870); 

Ghineac: their Education, Philosophy, and ietters (1881); 
'tfilliairrs’s The Middle Jtinydom (revised ed. 18,83) ; and 
other work.s cited untlor China. 

Pelagiiis, a celebrated here»iavoh of the otli 
century. He was [u-obahly horn about the middle 
of thelthoenfcmy, in Britain, or, .according to .tome, 
in Brittany, his name being supposed to be a (ireek 
rendering (Pclagios) of the Celtic aiipell.ative 
Morgan (‘.sea-hoi'n’j. He was a monk, but he 
never entered into holy orders. He settled in 
Romo about 400, where he seems to have been 
scandalised by the low tone and morals then obtain- 
ing. His views seem to have been early developed ; 
anti dui'ing Iris stay in Borne he seems to have given 
them full e.xpre.s'sion— e.speotally in Iri.s comment.irie.s 
on the Pauline Epistles, svltie'lt were miblislred at 
this tiirre. It has been remarked that his doctrinal 
tendencies Itave snrrtothing in contitron with those 
of the Eastern Church, and rttay tlrerefttre he taken 
as showing that Eastern itrllttertces were still alive 
in the British clrui'che.s. But trtore probably his 
theology was the outcome of Iris own devorrt and 
earnest, but narrow and anti-speouhative itriud. 
Jeronre and Oro.sirr.s tell tales to hr.s discredit; 
but these are refuted by the respect with which 
Augustine always speaks of Iris character and con- 
duct. The controversy about Pelagranisrrt was not 
started by Pelugius, but by a devoted disciple of 
his. In "Borne he had attached to Iris views a 
follower of great energy nairred Coeleslins, probably’ 
an Irish Scot, originally a lawyer, who was practis- 
ing in Borne when Peiagius came tlritlicr. He 
heoartre a monk, and accoirrparried Peiagius wherever 
he went. In 410, after the sack of the city by the 
Goths, the two withdrew to Africa. After sonre 
time Pelagrrrs nrade a pilgrirrrage to Jernsaletir, 
where he met St Jerome. Cielestius having re- 
mained at Carthage, and .sought to he admitted to 
ortlirr,ation, his dootrirres became the subject of 
discussion, and in a synod several opinions ascribed 
to him were conderrnred — proceedings which intro- 
duced St Angnstiue into the controversy. Mean- 
while PelagiriR remained at Jerrrsalenr, and news 
of the proceedings at Carthage having been catvied 
to Palestine, in 415 Ire was accused of heresy before 
the synod of Jerusalem. As adopted by Cajle.stiuR, 
his doctrines seerrr to have been a reaction against 
Gnosticism, Maniohmism, and Eatalism, in the 
interest as he conceived of a higher morality’ than. I 
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Ire foirnd in Borrre. Tin' Pelagriirr IrerC'y wa^ 
held to detry’ original sirr ; AdarnV sin irrjrrred hirrr- 
f>e]f only ; Iri-, pn.sterity are horir iis innocent an he 
was before the fall. Adairr would have ilteil even 
if Ire It.ail not sitmed. Citildren are IraptiRod that 
they ntay he united to Christ, not that they may 
be ptirgeil frotir original sin. It is possible to live 
without sitr. Grace .as understood by the C.atirnlic 
Citrrrch wa.s not required ; free-will and the teachirrg 
of the law trr.ay .suffice ; Pel.agiu.s did not grant that 
tire will irrrist he trroved by God before a rtrair can 
t.ake orre step ouwar'ils towards life eternal. Tire 
essence of the doctiirre is a view of the freedom of 
the will that may he called liberty of indifFevences ; 
the will is eijnaliy free to choose to do good and to 
do evil. Thus freedonr is found also in Ite.atlteus ; 
and thms natm’al ability heightens hmrrair re- 
sponsibility, while it seetrrs to dimiirish the need 
of divine grace. 

The irrrpeaclrrnent failed, and in a .synrrd .suh'S- 
quentiy held at Diospolis in the same year Peiagius 
evader! condemnation by accepting tlre'decrees of the 
■synod of Car tlrage. But a new synod of Carthage 
hr 416coirdetrrned Peiagius and Corlesfirrs, ami wrote 
to Pope Innocent I. requesting hr-, approval of the 
.sentence, with rvhich reqrrest Iirirocerrt cotrrplieil. 
Zosimns, the successor of Innocent, wavered ; hut 
a coirttcil of 214 hislrop.s was held hr C.arth.age, in 
which the rhretrines of Peiagius were fontrnlly con- 
deirrned in rtirre earmns ; and on receijit of these 
Zosinms reopeneil the cause, cited and condemned 
CVele.stiu.s ami Peiagius, and ptihli’^hed a decree 
adopting the canons of the Aii’icait ('(trrncil, and 
tequiritrg that all bishoiis should subscribe them, 
under pain of depo.sition. Nineteen Italian bHltojw 
refused to .accept tlresc canons and were deposeil. 
Their leader was Julian, Bishop of Eclanurn, near 
Beneventnnr. Pelagiu.s hiirrself was b.ani, sired from 
Rome in 418 by tire Enrperor Honorius, and he and 
Cuilestius wer-e again condemned by the Council of 
Ephesus in 4,31. Tire date ami place of the de.atli 
of Peiagius ar e not known. The most inrportant of 
the writirrgs on tire Pelagian side have been lost. 
Julian is clrieily known tlrrough tire replies of 
Angnstiue, wltose anti-Pelagian treatises are edited 
by the Kev. Dr W. Bright (1880), Pelagius’sEeHc- 
tccu Books of n Commentary on St Paul's ISpistles, 
Iris Epistle to Demetrius, and his Memorial to Pope 
Innocent, included by collectors in the works of 
St Jerorrte, are nrrrcli mutilated, hut yet almost 
certaiirly genuine. All his other works have been, 
lost, except Bonre fragments. 

.SEMl-PuL.rGiANlsM wos a nrodification of tire 
rlocti'ine of the Pelagi.ans as to the power.s of the 
Iruittan will, and as to the effects to he attributed 
to the action of the supernatural grace of God, nrrrl 
of the divine decree for the prerle-stination of the 
elect. The Pelagiairs, tliscarding altogether the 
doctrine of the fall of Adam, and the idea that 
the powers of the hunran will had been weakened, 
through original sin, taught that rrran, witlrcmt any 
supernatural gift from God, is able, by his own 
natural powers, to fulfil the entire law, and to do 
every .act which is necessary for the attainnrent of 
eternal life. The condemnation of this doctrine 
by’ the .several councils held irr the early part of 
the atU century is capable of various eonstrarctions, 
and Iras been urged by’ sorrre to the extreme of 
denying altogether the liberty of nrarr, and con- 
verting the human will into a nrerelj’ passive 
instrument, whether of divine grace irpon the one 
hand, or of sinfrtl concupiscence upon the other. 
The wiittng.s of St Arrgnstine on this controverrsy 
have been differerrtly construed by the different 
Christian coutrniuiions, and the same diversity’ of 
opinion existed in his own day. Among those 
who, dissenting from the extreme view of Peiagius, 
at the .same time did not go to the full length of 
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the Aut^u-'tinian writing' in njipo-ition to PelngiiiH, 
Vr'»‘io "Oiuo uu^llk^ of the Southern, ^^rovi^ce^ of 
(ran], eini e^iieeitiHv of M;t''eille^, ■whence tlieii 
-.fljool wa' ealloil Ma-'ilian, from the Latin name 
(.l/o 'JH") of that city. Ul the^e lemlera the chief 
-.va- a ]jric~t tuimetl Ca-'ian (Joannes Ca'-siaiius-), 
wh.) hiol het'ii a ileacon at Cou^-taiitinoijle. Of the 
"V'-tem wliich he projiitiiuileJ it may l>e enougli to 
-av tliiit it iiplieM the suHieiency of man’.t natural 
t)oVfr< only '0 far as regauls the act of con- 
’ei'ioit to tioil anil tlie initial act of nianV reitent- 
ance for 'in. Every man natnrajly jiosi-essef! the 
eaiiahility of heginning the work of ^elf-conversion ; 
liii'r for all ulterior act~, a' well as for the coiii- 
iiletioii of juj'tiliciition, the awstanee of God’s 
-lace is iiidi'pen'ahle. The Semi-Pelagian doctrine 
i~ often confounded with tliat of the lloliiiisticfsee 
.MoLlS.t) school of Unman Catholic theology; hut 
there is one e"ential ditrerence. The latter per- 
sistently maintain the necessity of grace for all 
si!l.ern;itiir.'il acts, even for tlie beginning of con- 
ver-ion, altliougli they are generally represented 
as agreeing ■^^ith the Semi- Pelagians as to the 
nmde of explaininfj the freedom of tlie human will 
acting under the inIJiienee of divine grace. The 
eliief writers in the controversv were Prosper, 
Hilary, and Fulgentiiis : and the r|uesliou was 
leieired to Celestine, PiKhop of Home in LSI. It 
eontimieil, however, to be agitated in the AVest for 
a considerable time. Faustu.s, Bishop of Reji ( Riez 
in the Basses Alpes), towards the end of the 5th 
ventury revived the error, and it was condemned in 
a council held at Arles in 475, ami .still later in a 
synod (the second) held at Arausio (Oiange) in 
oil,), and again in the tliird council of A’alence in 
530. The words of Augustine were formally 
accepted; hut the tendency which produced Pela- 
gianLsiii and Semi-Pelagiaiilsm has often reappeared. 

See •works on Pdagius by AViggets (1832; trans. by 
Emerson, -Andover, 1S40 ) : Jacobi(lS42); AVdrter(18C6); 
Kliisen (1882); for Semi-Pelagianisin, the monograph of 
Ch-akeii (lS2d ); also the .irtioles AfOt'.sri.N'C, Jaxsesis.V, 
1'iiEWi.sTis.mijs, Sis, AATli.. 

Peliirjifonuiiii, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Geraniacew, including many of the most 
favourite greenliouse lloweis, to which tlie old 
generic name Gevaniuni is often popularly given. 
Tlie cliaractera which distiiiguisli pelargonium from 
geranium, as nmv restricted hy liotanists, are given 
in the article OER.txiUM. Tlie species are numer- 
ous, and mostly ii.ative.s of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of ceitaiii other part.s of South .Afiica, and a few 
aie natives of tlie Caiiaiy Islands. Some of them 
are heihaceous and .some are .Stemle.s.s; most of 
them are lialf-sliruhhy. Some have tulierous root- 
.'toeks. The leaves exhibit great variety in form, 
divi'ioii, &e. The llowers alway.s adhere to a 
certain type in form, but with great variety in 
size, colour, &c. ; they are always in stalked 
umbels, which arise froih the axils of tlie leaves, 
or in the steniless kinds from the midst of the 
leaves. In no genus has tlie art of tlie gardener 
jiroihioed more_ strikiiiij results than in this ; and 
the mimher of Iteautiuil hybrids and varieties is 
very gie.at, some of them excelling in beauty any 
of the original .specie.^. Home species not possessin’n- 
much lieauty of flower are cultivated for the gratfr 
fill oilourof their leaves, which in some resembles 
that of rose.s, in others that of apples, lemons, i!te. ; 
whilst tliat of many species is rather unpleasant. 
The cultivation of pelargoniuui.s is similar to that 
of other _Geraniace;e (see Ger.amiuji ). A few of 
die species endure tlie open air in the south of 
England ; many are planted out in summer even 
m Scotland. AA'ater inu.st he liberally supplied 
to iielargoniums during the time of flowering ; hut 
no plants mote strongly require a period of rest, 
and water must then he very sparingly given. 


The shrnhbv and sub-sliriibhy kinds are easily in- 
creased by cuttings either of the hraiiclies or the 
roots, stout ])ieces of the latter being the most 
lit for the purpose. Handy soil and very moderate 
supplies of water are rerpiisito till the cuttings aie 
rooted, when riclier soil and a more liberal supply 
of water arc needed. Tlie tuberous-rooted species 
are iiicieased by cutting-s of tlie roots and hy 
seed. 

PelJiS.aiiailS) a term Roiiiewhat variously used 
for certain inliahitaiits of ancient Greece. In 
Homer tlie Pelasgi seem to have been an uiiiiii- 
poitant tribe living in Tliessaly, Herodotus seems 
to regard the I'elasgi not as Hellenic, hut as 
barbarians wlio Iiad occupied Hellas or part.s 
of it ere the Hellene.s came thither (see GeHUl'E, 
Atoi. V. p. 386). Modern students have also 
interpreted the term dilFerently. Some regard 
the Pelasgians as the pre-Aryan_ oocnpants of 
Greece, otliens as the Giivco-Italians— i.e. ^ Hie 
coiiimon ancestons of the Greeks and Italians. 
Tlie truth is that we know little or nothing of 
tlie pre-Aryan occupants of Greece, or of the 
Grmco-Italians, or of the builders of Cyclopean 
works, and that there are no leasoiis for identifj'ing 
any of them with the insignificant trilie of Pelasgi. 
Then ‘ Cj'clopeim ’ (or less frequeiitly ‘ Polasgiaii ’ ) 
is a name apiilicd to certain avchitectiiral works 
in Greece, wliicli probably date from before 1000 
li.C., and are wholly 'unconneoted in point of 
evolution with any style of Greek arcliitooture 
subsequently developed. The charaetoristic wliich 
distinguishes Gyclopean work from any other form 
of areliitecture is that it consists of huge polygonal 
stone-s, which may or may not be so arranged as 
to tit into one another without interstices req Hiring 
le.sser stones to fill them u)), but which are always 
hewn and are always kept in tlieir places not hy 
means of mortar or any other binding substance, 
hut by their own great weight, On the other hand, 
work of this kind is not neces,sarily ancient : other 
coiisideiations than the nature of the work itself are 
requisite to date it. Nor i.? it conlined to Grooeo : 
similar veniaiiis are to be found in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, &c., as well as in 
Greece and Italy. The mast important aiioieiit 
Cyclopean works' in Greece are the walls of Tiryns, 
Psophis, and jMycena?, the Lion Gate and .so-called 
Treasuries (graves) of the latter ]ilace. and a 
(probable) temple on Mount Ocha. Tlio.se Cyclo- 
pean wall.s (especially at Tiryns) were so tliiek 
as to allow galleries to be run lengtlnvise thrnngh 
them. At Tiryns window -like openings look down 
from diese galleries on to tlie town. Tliat these 
galleries served the pui]>osesof fortification in some 
way is clear, but in what way i.s not clear. Tlie 
walls are broken by gates, of w'hiclithe best known 
is tlie celebrated Lion Gate at Mycenas. In ibis 
form of doorway, in order to reliei’e the pressure 
on the lintel (which lests liorizontally on the per- 
pendicular stone doorposts), a triangular .space is 
left above the lintel, and tins .space i.s filled, in the 
case of the Lion Gate, with a .slab, on whicli are 
sculptured the figures of two animals (not lions) 
rampant, one on either side of a ])illar. Tliis qnasi- 
heialdic device is undoubtedly of oriental origin, or 
imitated from some Assyrian model, but proves 
nothing as to the origin of the areliitecture or its 
buildera. The same means for relieving the pressure 
on the lintel is enqdoyed in ancient remains in Corn- 
wall. The Treasuries or tombs are underground 
chambers in the sliape of bee-hives, vaulted with 
overlapping stones, and approached by a narrow 
passage through the side of the liill in 'which they 
are situated. The interior was ovnamenlcd with 
plates of lironze attached to the masonry. The 
term Cyclopean was applied by the Greeks to this 
lanci of areliitectiu'e on the strength of the popular 
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etymology of the term ; ctjclopcs = hiuklera of a 
‘cycle,' or ring-wall. See Cvclopes. 

Pelayo, ■‘'aul to have keen the livst Chri&tian 
king of Spain, seems to have made head against 
the Arabs in Asturias (q.v. ) in the 8th century. 
See Spain. 

Pelescll! a royal castle of Iloumania, hnilt hy 
Doderer of Vienna in lS7o-S4, in a romantic situa- 
tion on the soutli side of the Ti'ansylvanian Alps, 
70 miles N. of Bucharest. 

Pelew Island.s, also Palau, a group in the 
Pacific belonging to Spain, lie south-east of the Phil- 
ippines, at tlie western extremity of the Caroline 
Archipelago, with which they are sometimes classeil. 
There are about twenty-five islands, mountainons, 
wooded, and .surrounded with coral-i’eefs. Total 
area, 170 sq. m. The principal is Babelthouap or 
Baheltop. The soil is rich and fertile, and the 
climate healtliy. Bread-finit, eocoa-nuta, sugar- 
cane, palrn.s, areea-nuts, yarns, Ac. are grown. 
Trrrtles, trepang, and fish abound on the coasts. 
The inhabitants, alinnt 10,000 in number', are of the 
Tilalaj’ race. The men go eirtirely naked and the 
women nearly so. TJrey are described as being 
good-natured, and have peculiar social institutions 
— the women too, Tire islands were discovered hy 
tire Spaniards in 15-13, and vi'^ited again in 169G. 
See Semper, Dio Palauimda (1S73); Krihar-j', Die 
sozialm Eiiu'ichtitiigen dcr Pedaner (1883); arrd 
Marche, Lmwi et Palauan (Paris, 1887). 

Pelham, The P-Uoly of, takes its rrartre from 
a ca.stle and lowlsirip in the north-cast of Hereford, 
and was elevated to the peei'age in the per.sou of 
Sir Thomas Pelliaiit, who in 1706 was created Barorr 
Pelham, and married Larly Grace Holies, sister of 
the Earl of Clare. His successor, Thomas Pel- 
H.tM Holles, Duke of Newcastle, and minister of 
the first trvo Georges, was hoi-n in 169.3, and 
educated at AVestminster and Clare Hall, Cam- 
hriilge. In 1711 lie succeeded to tlie vast estatcn 
of lii.s maternal uncle the Duke of Newcastle, and 
next year to the peerage of his father, the first 
Lord Pelham. George I. rewarded Ids services by 
creating him Earl of Clare (1714) and Duke of 
Newcastle in Northumberland (1715). He was 
made Lord-lioutenant of Middlesex and Notting- 
ham, and a Knight of the Garter in 1718, and in 
the same year he married Lady Henrietta Godol- 
phin, granddaughter of the groat Marlborough. 
In 1724 he succeeded Carteret as Secretary of 
State, and held the ollice continuously under 
AValpole and his suooe.s.sors for thirty years, 
although a man of no particular ability e.xcept in 
parliamentary tactics. In 1754 lie succeeded hi-i 
brother, Henry Pelham, as premier, but retired in 
November 1756 to give place to the Duke of 
Devonshire, himself being reivarded with the title 
of Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, with special 
remainder to the Earl of Lincoln, his niece’s 
hnsband. In July 1757 he was again premier, 
and compelled to take the first AVilliani Pitt into 
his ministry and to give him the lead in the House 
of Commons, and the supreme direction of the war 
and of foreign affairs. A succession of brilliant 
victories followed — Newcastle being only nominal 
head of tlie administration — and the great com- 
moner had almost brought the war to a successful 
termination, wlien the accession of George III. led 
to the resignation of Pitt, and the replacement of 
Newcastle, in May 1762, by Lord Bute, as head of 
the ministry. Newcastle declined a preferred pen- 
sion, with the remark that if he eonld no longer 
.serve he would not burden his conntiy. In the 
Rockingham ministry, formed in 1763, he fdlcd for 
a few months the ollice of Privy Seal. He died 
in August 1768. — His younger brother, Henky 
Pelham (1696-1754), took an active pai-t in snp- 


I pressing tlie rehellioii of 1713, became Secietary 
of State for War in 1724, and was a zealous sup- 
porter of Walpole. In 1743 he was maile head uf 
.a ministry a.' First Commissioner of tiie Trea'iii-y 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Events during 
his ministry were the war of the Austiian succes- 
sion, the Jacoliite rehellioii of the 'd-'i, the siTCce~s- 
fiil financial hill of 1730 (see GEnF.fiE 11.), the 
reform of the calendar, and Lord HaidwickV Mar- 
riage Act. His father's ducal title descended to 
Henrjq ninth Earl of Lincoln, whose great-grand- 
son, 

Heney Pelilim-Clinton, fifth Duke of New- 
castle, and twelfth Earl of Lincoln, was horn 22d 
May ISll, and educated at Christ Clmreh, Oxford, 
He reprc-sented Soutli Notts in parliament from 
1832 to 1846, when he was ousted hy the inllueiioe 
of his father, the fourth duke, for supporting Sir 
Robert Peel in his free-trade measures. He was a 
Lord of the Treasury in the brief Conservative 
adriiinisti'.ation of 1S34-.33, and First Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests in the Peel administration, 
1841-46. He was then made Irish Secretary, hut 
went out of office with his chief a few months 
afterwards'. He succeeded to the dukedom in 1831, 
and returned to office in 1852, filling the post of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Aherdeen 
government. Tlie rvar with Russia broke out, and 
in June 1834 it wa-s found necessaiy to create a 
Secretary of State for AVar, and the new office was 
assigned to Newcastle. The terrible sufferings of 
the British army before Sebastopol in the winter 
inonth-s of 1834" raised a stoim of popular discon- 
tent, and when the House of Commons determined 
to inquire into tlie conduct of the war the duke 
resigned, Newcastle was Colonial Secretary in the 
second administration of Lord Palmerston, and 
held the seals with general approval from 1859 till 
Ilk death, IStli October 1S64. 

Pelican [Pclccanus], a genus of birds compris- 
ing a family, Peleeanidaq havin'' a very long, large, 
llattened hill, the upper mandible terminated by 
a strong book, wliicli curves over the tip of the 
lower one; beneath the lower niaiulible a great 
pouch of naked skin is appended; the tongue 
Ls very short, and almost rudimentary; the face 
and throat are naked, the wings of moderate 
length, the tail rounded. Tlie species are widely 
distributed, frequenting the .shores of the sea. lake.", 
and rivers, and feeding chiefly on fish. Although 
birds of powerful wing, they are seldom' seen at a 
great distance from land. All of them are birds of 
large .size. Tliey take their prey by hovering over 
the water, and plunging upon it when it appears. 
They often fly in large Hocks, and the sudden swoop 
of a flock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. They store up their prej' in 
their pouch, from ivliich they hrin" it out at leisure, 
either for their own eating or to teed their young. 
The pouch is capable of being wrinkled up into 
small size, and of being gi'eatly distended. The 
Common Pelican (P. onocrotalns) is as large a-s a 
swan, -white, slightly tinged with flesh colour, and, 
in old hiids, the breast golden yelloiv. The quill- 
feathers are black, hut are scarcely seen except 
when the wings are expanded. It is a native of 
the eastern parts of Europe and of many parts of 
Asia and Africa, and frequents both the seaconst 
and also rivers and lakes. It makes a nest of gi'ass 
on file ground hi some retired spot near the water, 
often on an island, and lays two or three white 
eggs. The parents are said to carry water to their 
young, as well as food, in their pouch. During the 
night the pelican sits with its hill re.sting oii its 
breast. The nail or hook which terminates the bill 
is red ; and it has been supposed that the fable of 
the pelican feeding its youn" with blood from its 
own breast originated in its habit of pressing the 
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lill ni»in tlie luea't in onlnr the luoie ea-ily to 
fiinit\ the pouch, when the led tip might he ini-- 
t ilvcii for hlno<l. Another exjilanation i', tliat the 
clMiMCteiistie lia-- iieen tmn'ferieil to the pelican 
fioin tliP llamingn, wliich iloc' ili'Charge into the 
month' of it' yonng a hloody-looking secietion 
which it di'^orge' ('Ce Notes itnrl Queries^ ISliO, 
ii p. SOI). And long 'ince Sii Thomas Biowue 
in Vnt^nr Errui-s pointed out that the carvings 
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and iiictures, ecclesiastical and herahlie, of the 
60 -called pelican feeding its young with its own 
Idood were hy no means quite like a pelican, 
and noted that a like tale was told by the Egyp- 
tians of the vulture. The story, which was unknown 
to the clas.sical writers, seems to ha\e originated 
in Egypt ; and the love of the vulture for its 
young* was proverbial there (see Academy, 1884, 
i. j). 97). The Uufous-necked Pelican (P. faseus) 
ahouinls in tlie AYcst Indies and in many' parts 
of America. Other species are found in other 
parts of the world, an<l in .some places the uuui- 
her of pelicans is prodigious, particularly in some 
of the most sonthera paitsof the world. See also 
HER.tLDRY, Vol. Y. p. 664. 

Pelican-fi.sll (Eiirypliari/nx peUcanoiden), a 
reniaikahle deep-sea Teleosteau fish, described by 
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\aill_ant in 1882. The hotly is somewhat eel-like, 
and is fringed on the dorsal and vential middle 
line with spinoii.s_ rays. It is the region of the 
jaws, however, which is most remarkahle, the gape 


L so enormous. The fish probably engiiif.s small 
animals in wliale-like fashion, but .at the bottom 
of the sea instead of at the surface. Gill and Ryder 
discovered a siniilai foini, Gastrostomus hcdrdii, in 
188.3, in which the month ag.ain suggests a pelictin’s 
pouch. The equally stiange Saccophaiyngidie .are 
perhaps allied, but the jaws are less eiiormou.s, and 
the .animals aie notable for ,sw,allowing lishes l.aiger 
than themselves. 

PeliOll* tke ancient name of a wooded moim- 
taiii-iange in Thessaly, e-Ktendiiig along the east 
coast. Accoiding to the myth, the Titans, in ouler 
to se<ale Olympus, the abode of the gods, placed 
Ossa(q.v. ) on the summit of Pelion, the highest 
peak (5310 feet) of the range. Its sides and sum- 
mit have always been clothed with forests of oak, 
chestnut, beech, elm, jilane, and pine ; it was of 
Pelion timber that the Argo (see ARfTON.tUT.S ) was 
built. The Centaur Chiron had his home on this 
mountain. 

Ptjlissier, Amable Jean Jacqite.s, Duo de Ma- 
lakhoff, Maislial of Fiance, was horn 6lh November 
1794, at Maioimiie, near Ilouen, and, having passed 
successfully through the colleges of La Flcclie and 
St Cyr, entered the army. lie scived on the stall' 
in Sjiain in 1823, made the campaign of the Morea 
ill 1828, joined the fust o.xpcdition to Algieis in 
1830 as major of cavalry, and in 1839 returned to 
Algeiia with the lank of lientenant-colonol. In 
1843 he acquired an unenviahlo uutoiicty by sull'o- 
eating moie than 500 Arabs who took refuge in 
caves in tlie D.ahra. By 1850 ho had attained the 
lank of General of Division. On the outbreak of 
the Crimean war in 1853 ho was given the command 
of the first corps, and soon siicooodud Manshal Can- 
rohert in the chief command hefoie Sebastopol. 
On 8th Seiitember he stoimed tlie Malakliofl, the 
key of Seh.astopol, for which e.\]iloit he was re- 
warded with a iiiaishaTs baton, and on his return 
to France was cieated Duo de Malakliofl' and a 
senator, and leoeived a grant of 100,000 francs. 
In 1838 he came to London as the Frenoli aiiibas- 
s,ador, hut resigned his post in the following year, 
and was nanied governor of Algeria, wheie lie died 
on 22d May 1864. See Sir E. llamley, Tho Wco' in 
the Cnmea (1891 ). 

Pelitlc Structure, in Geology, applied to 
rocks wliich have a texture like tliat of dried 
mud. 

Pella, the ancient capita! of Macedonia, and 
the hiilhplace of Pliilip II. and Alexander tho 
Great, w.as situated in the midst of inarshe.s, a few 
miles N'VNL of Thessalonica, which stood half-way 
between it and the head of what is now tho Guff 
of Salouild. It.s royal castle had wall-pain Lings by 
Zeuxis. 

Pellagra (Ital. pelle agra, ‘rough skin’), a 
disease, unknown prior to the first half of tho 18th 
centuiy, which is common among the peasantry of 
Northern Italy, and occiiis also among the same 
class in Corfu, Roiini.ania, the Liuido.s and Gironde 
in France, and Oiiedo and elsewhere in Spain. 
But the headquarters of the disease arc in the 
northern and north central provinces of Italy ; it 
is unknown to tlie south of Rome .and in ilie 
islands. It is an error to describe pellagra as tlie 
re.sult of poverty alone— to call it il dclirio della 
miseria ; it is cleaily traceable to the use, as the 
staple diet, of damaged and nnwliolesomo maize, 
gathered before it is ripe, and stored caielessly— 
often in cellars or pits— in its wet state. The 
disease makes its appearance in spring, in tho form 
of a reddish-brown rash, which .smarts painfully 
where exposed to the sun and air, as on the bare 
bands and feet ; towards autumn this disappears, 
leaving, however, hard, dry spots on tlie skin, and 
retniTiing with increased determination in the 
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folloN^ini; ‘^priiif;, and again in each .siiccp-^ive I many paits of Eniope and A'-ia, is a peiennial 
yeai, till the skin hecome-i &lni\elled and jellow, | lieih, witheieet ni pi oitiate S'teni-^, ovate leaves, and 
or even Idack in ceitain spot', and the body i-> ^ iiicoiiMpicuou' 

1 educed to a mnininiiied state. A burning feeling flonei.s. It .some 
in the month and bowels is an accompanying times attracts at- 
•symptom, and jnofnse diairlnca, along vvitJi a lajiiil I tcntion fiom the 
wasting, and diopsy, is a frerpient cause of death. | manner in which 
As the disease piogiesse.s disoideis i elating to the the pollen is copi- 
nervons system gradually dev clop, and cnlminate ] oiisly dlsehaiged 
in melancholy, iinhecihty, oi mania ; death often in hot .summei 
ensues fiom delirium, or the wietciied patients days hy an elastic 
drag out their life within the walls of an asylum, movement of the 
In Koumania 1-22, ami in Corfu 3 '2 jier 1000 of the lilanieiits. It E 
]K)pnlation is affected ; in Italy in 1MS7 theie weie an old domestic 
3B88 deaths fiom pellagra, or 2'04 jier 1000 of the lemedy as a din- 
estimated population ; hut in 1881 the pioportioii letic, emollient, 
was d-8, and since then it has steadily decieaseil, and refiigeiant, 
in pait owing to the numhev of hospitals bnilt but only as a diu- 
withinlate yeais for the special treatment of this letic is it leally 
disease. See the official lepoit, La Pdlugru in sciviccahle, a pio- 
Italia (Rome, 1880). perty which de- 

Pellegrini, Caulo, cailcaturlst, was horn at jminis on the nitie 
Capua in 1838, came to London in 1865, mid fiom coutiims. 

1868 till his death on 2'2d Januaiy 1889 was the Rellitopa or 
‘A|)b’ of Vanity Fair, the delineator of its ininii- IsP-'IN (Awmo/c/M.v 
table seiies of eaitoons of culehiities. Esiiecially nyreihrim) is a 
good was his .statuette in led plaster of Mi Lowe plaotottlienatmal 
standing on a match-hox ( 1871 ). ““'e'' Compositic, 

ot a genus neaih 

Pell'ico, SiLt ' 10 , an Italian poet, celebrated for allied toCamomil’e 
Ids long amt cruel iminisonment by the Austrians, (ipv.), a native of PvUdciry [Parktarin o-ficmabs). 
was horn 24th June 1788, at Saluzro, in Piedmont, the Levant and of 

and was educated in Pigneiol, where Ida fatlier, R.irhary, and cultivated to some evtent in Ger- 

Onorato Pellioo, a lyric poet, had a silk-factoiy. nianv and other countries. The loot is spiudle- 

Iii his sixteenth year lie accompanied his sister .shaped and lleshv, and when dried is about the 
Eosina (on her marriage) to Lyons, wliere he tliiclciie.ss of tlie iittle finger, inodorous, breaking 
leinalned until Foscolo’s Sepolori awakened in him with a lesinous fractuie. It has a very jieculial' 
a strong patriotic feeling and an irresistible desiic taste, slight at lii-st, hut becoming acidulous, saline, 
to return to Italy. Coming, about 1810, to hlilan, and aciid, witli a bundng and tingling sensation 
he was warmly received by Ugo Foscolo and Tin- in the mouth and throat, whicli continues for some 

ceiiiio Monti, and became French tutor in the iiiili- time. It is sometinies used in medicine. It is a 

lary school. His tragedies of Lfiodfonia and F’/wi- powerful local irritant. The plant cultivated in 
cesca da Bimini gained him an lionoiiiable name Germany lias moie slender roots than that of the 
amongst Italian poets. He also translated the Levant.' 

Manfjed of Fyioii, with whom he had become Pelop'idas, a celebiated Theban general, of 
acipiainted. He lived in great intimacy vvitli the noble descent, noted among his fellow-citizens for 
most eminent patriots and authois of liheial views, disinterested patriotism The inviolable fiieiid- 

and took an active pait in a peuodical called It jjotween himself— one of the richest men in 

Couciliatorc, vvhioh after a time vvas suppiessed on — and Epaniiiiondas— one of the poorest— 

account of its tone. In 18«01ie ane.sted jg among the most heantifnl things lecoided in 

on a charge of Carhoiiansiu, and ^enfc to the pll^on Greek history. In 3S2 B.c. he was driven from 
of Sfca Margheiita, and aftenvaids to the Pioniln Thehes by the oligai chic party, wlio were supported 
at \ eiuce. After two year^ imprisonment he A\as Spartans, and was forced to seek lefuge 

condemned to death, biifc_ liad^ his seuteiiee com- Athens, wlience he leturiied secretly ■with a few 
muted to fifteen yeais imprisonment, and was associates, 379 n.c., and recovered possession of the 
earned bo the fortress of bpielberg near ^'ami ; he Gadmeia, or citadel, slaying the Spaitan leader, 
was, however, liberated in Aiigmst 1830. During his Leontiades witli hi& ovn liaud. riutaich gives us 
impnsoiiment he had ■jvnttcn two other diaiiiab; ^ vivid picture of the adventurous exiles gliding 
and afterwards he published an account ot hi^s quietly in disguise into tlie citv on a winter affcei- 
sufFeriii'^s during lus ten ye^ impn^onmeiit, uooii, amid bitter wind and sleet. Having been 
under the title mie Pri(/iom (Pans, 1833), which elected Einotarch, in conjunction with ^leloii and 
has been translated into many languaj'es, and has Charon, he set about training and disciplining 
made Ins name familiar where it would not have troops, so that tliey soon became as founidable 
been known on account of Ins poetry, lellicos Lacedaunoiiians, and weie successful in 

health, nev’er robust, was peimanently injured, several .small encounters with the latter. Hib 
The Marclnoness of Laiolo leceived Uim into her ‘sacied band’ of Theban yoiitli largely contiibuted 
liouse at Tnjiii as her secretaiy. lelhco Mibse- to tUevictorv of EpaminondasatLeiictra (371 B.c,), 
fjuently published numerous tragedies and other but failed in a subsequent attack on Sparta itself, 
poems, and a little catechisin on the duties of man. expedition of the Thebans against the ciiiel 

He died January 31, 18o4. >See the Life by Clnala tyi-aut, Alexander of Phera* (308 B.c.), Pelopiclas 
(Italian, 1852) and that by Hoiirdon (Pans, itli -^vas, after seveial important suceesses, tieaclieronsly 
ed. 1879). taken IJlisonei', when in the character of an am- 

PellitOl’y. Of WALL-rELLiTOKY (Farktwia), bassador, hut wn.s rescued by Epaminoiidas in tlie 
a genus of plants of the natural order lJrticea>, expedition of the following year. He was tlien sent 
having both unisexual and hermaphrodite lloweis to Susa, as ambassador from Thebes, to counteract 
on the .same plant, the perianth of hotli kinds 4-fld. the Spartan and Athenian intiigues going on at the 
The Common Pellitory (P. offieinalis), which grow.? court of Persia, and bore himself v'erv nobly whilst 
on old walls and heaps of inhbish in Biitain and tlieie. His diplomacy was suooe.ssful. In 364 u.C, 
360 
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a rhinl expeilition jiluniieil against Alexandei 
lif Piif-r.t', -nlio, a^- U'ual, -nns tliieatening the 
The-'iiUan town-. The cciiimiana was given to 
J’pioiiiila-, anl in the suiniiipi- he niai'chea into 
T!it— aly, whcie iie won the iiattie of Cynasce- 
piial.e, hut Avas liiniself killed vhile too eagerly 
piU'Uing the toe. 

PeJoponuesns (‘the ide of Pelops ), now 
oaile,! the Mure.a (([.v.), a iieninf-ula which lovinetl 
tilt' «-oiitlieiii jtart of aiicit?nt Greece, Hellab 1 roper 
hein!,' -itnated to the noi thwavd of the ibtlinnis on 
nhieh -toud tlie city of Corintli. See Creece. 
The wliole area is le-n than 9000 sq. in- Among 
its most inipoitant cities were Sparta and Avgos. 
.‘si.arta aetiuired after tiie Ve-seuian war a deeiiletl 
-npieniacy oiei tlie other state?, and disputed the 
-iipieinacv witli Athens in a war of ahnost tliirty 
le.ii-' (Inration (431-404 u.C.)— the famous Pelo- 
ponne-ian Avar, of Avhicll the histoiy has been 
A'.iitten hy Thucydide-. 

Pelops, in Greek Mythology, the grandson of 
Zen-, .and the son of T.antalus, was slain Iiy liis 
fatlier, and served np at an entertainment ndiieli he 
_a'e to tiie gods, in order to te^t their omniscience. 
They weie not deceived, and Avould not toncii the 
liornlJe food : hut Demeter, ahsorhed Avith grief 
for the lo's of her daughter, nte part of a shoulder 
without ohseiving. The gods then commamled the 
meniheis to lie thriiwn into a cauldron, out of wliieli 
f.'lotho lu'ouglit the hoy again alive, and the want 
of the shoulder was supplied hy an ivory one. 
According to tlie legend most general in later 
times, Pelnps was a Pliiygian, who, being driven 
hy Ilos from .Sipylos, caine with great tve<tsures to 
tfie peninsula Avhich derived from him the name of 
relopnimesii-, married Hiiiiiodamia, obtained her 
father'- kingdom hy conr|ueiing him in a cliiiriot- 
lacp, and liecame the father ot Atreu.s, Tliyestes, 
and other sons. But in wliat iippear to be tlie 
oldest traditions he is represented as a Greek, and 
not as a foreigner. He Avas said to have revived the 
Glympio games, and was jiarticnlarly honouied at 
Ulyrapia. 

Pel's Fish-owl (Sctdopclia ncU), so named 
from having been tirst discovered hy Jlr Pel, the 
Dutch commandant at Elmina, is found in West 
-■Vfrica from fjenegamhia to Gaboon, and in the 
Zambesi region in 'South-east Africa. It measures 
.ihoiit 2 feet in length ; its wing Is 161 inches long. 
Its colour above is a deep rufous liay crossed Avith 
numerous irregular bar- of black ; the wing is 
-iinilarly haned ; the under surface of the body is 
light bay Avith lieart-sliaped bars of bl.ack ; the 'liill 
i- of a dark-blue lead colour, and tlie iris is dark 
hroAvn. Tlie birds from the Zamhesi are a little 
larger than those from We-st Africa. The natives 
regard tin- oavI as a fetish bird possessing the 
po\\-er of destroying Avhatever it looks on ; and 
curiously enough its jiresenee in more than one 
locality has been followed hy an outbreak of disease 
among domestic animals. ',See tlie Ibis for 1859, 
Jh 445. 

Pellier Effect. See Ei^EfTEicixy, Vol. iv. 
p. 276. 

Peltry, a general term ajiplied to the trade in 
skins of Avild animals, and to the .skins themselves. 
It Is understood to mean only skins undressed, 
except by drying, and cliielly those Avhich, Avhen 
dressed, are called fm-s. See Pur.s. 

Pelusiuiu, the Greek name of an ancient 
Egyptian city, situated at the north-eastera angle 
of tlie Delta, and important as the key of Egypt 
on the Asiatic side. The eastern mouth of tne 
Nile derived from it the epithet Pelusiac. Its 
identity with Sin of the -Old Testament and the 
(Treek Safe is doubtful. The Osfium Pdimaeum 


wa.s choked uji Avitli sand as long ago as the Ist 
century B.C., and the u'holu district ia a ivilderness 
of sand and marshes. 

Pelvis. Tills term is used to indicate one of 
the chief divisions of the skeleton. It comsists of 
the sacrum, coccyx, and the innominate or haunch 
hones. Each of the latter originally coiisislod of 
three pai is— ilium, ischiirm, pubis— Avhloh have 
become fused together. By tlie articulation of the 
piihic hone.s in the middle line anteriorly the 
innominate hones form the anterior and lateral 
aspects of the pelvi.s. 'Wedgeil in between them 
posteriorly are the sacrum and coccyx. Various 
liowerfnl ligaments give support to and maintain 
the pelvic bones in position. Notwithstanding the 
importance of this part of tlie skeleton, the ancient 
Greek physician had no word whereby to designate 
it, ami both Greek and Boman associated the 
sacrum and coccyx Avith the vertebral column, and 
the innominate ‘bono.s Avith the lower extremities. 
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Fig. 1.— Adult Human Pelvis, in situ ; 

(I, luinkar vertebra ; b, saenim ; r. cnccyx; <!, diiuu ; e, head of 
feiimi- 111 ncctabiiliim ; /, jnibib ; ij, isoliiuiii. 

The pelvis is divided into tAvo parts by a plane 
Avhich extends from the upper margin or nromoutory 
of tlie sacrum to the upper margin of the articula- 
tion lietAveen the tAvo pubic hones — i.e. the synipliy- 
sis pubis. On tlie inner surface of each innominate 
hone a line may he traced from the sacral promon- 
tory to the symphysis pubis. This is named the 
ilio-pectineal line, and it lielp.s to complete the 
circumference of the plane Avhich divides the pelvis 
into tAA'o parts. The space above tliis piano lies 
mostly hetAveen tlie expanded iliac honus. It 
belongs to tlie abdomen proper, and is named the 
false pelvis. The space beloAv tlie level of the 
&.acral promontory and ilio-pectineal lines is called 
the true pelvis, and certain descrijitii'o terms are 
employed in connection Avith it. Thus the plane 
Avhich separates it from tlie false pelvis is called 
the inlet or brim of the true pelvis. Its iiifoiiov 
circumference or outlet extends from the tip of the 
coccyx to the interior border of the jnihio sympliysis, 
and from tlie one ischial tuberosity to the other. 
Betiyeeii the ischial tuberosities in front and ex- 
tending forwards to the symplijnsis there is the 
subjiiibiB arch. The space hetAveeii the iulcl and 
the outlet is named the cavity of tlie true peh'is. 
The measiuements of the true pelvis are made 
along certain definite lines AA’liich are applicable to 
the brim, the cavity, or the outlet. These are ( I ) 
the antero-posterior orconjiigate diameter — i.e. from 
the mesial line in front to the mesial line behind ; 
(2) the transverse or Avidest diameter; (3) the 
oblique diameters— right and left. These extend 
from the articulation hetAveen sacrum and ilium on 
one side to the farthest point on the opposite side 
of the mesial plane. In the erect attitude of the 
body the plane of the hrini of the true pelvis forms 
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an angle with the horizontal which sarie-> fioiii 60° 
to 05'. Tlui" the weight of the niiijer part of the 
hody which is coinnimiicated to the &acmm is 
directed down\vard-i and transinitted through the 
innorninate bones to the heads of the femora, anil 
so to the inferior extremities. In addition to the 
ligaments, muscle.s, hlood-vesseL, and neives rvhich 
constitute the soft part.s of the pehis, there are 
certain sjiecial organ.s which are present in hoth 
sexe~, and otliers wliich are ]ieeuliar to each sex. 

Thus, of those 
coin mon to hoth I 

J, ^ is placed hehiiid | 
the syuiphy.sis 
X( pubis, and only 

f lises out of the 

jielvis into the 
aljilonieii when 

r'onsiderahly dis- 

(' ' ’ teiuleil. The 

through^ ^ the 

on tiie front of 
'tiw \:A5' the .sacrum anil 

Fig. 2. coccyx, a .short 

f, adult iimle, and ft, feiuale peliia. distance below 

wliich it termin- 
ates in the anus. The lower end of the rectum 
is supported by two nmsoles— the lecatorcs am — 
wliicli surround it so completely as to form a 
floor or diaphragm for the pelvis. In addition to 
tlifise organs there aie others which are character- 
istic of the ,se.ves. In tlie male we have the vcsi- 
ciihu acminulcs and the jirostate gland — the latter 
surrounding the outlet of the urinaiy bladder. In 
the female we have the uterus, ovaries, and their 
various appendages, Tlie diverse functions of tliese 
oigaiis ha\ e led to corresponding ami well-marked 
difi'erences in the size and form of the osseous pelves 
of the sexes. In the female the bone.s are more 


0 , adult iimle, and ft, feiuale peliia. 


slender, and the muscular impressions less distinct. 
The true pelvis lias a greater breadtli and capacity, 
hut its perpeiidieular depth is les'. The inlet is 
more nearly circular ; the ischial tuberosities aie 
wider apart, and the suhpuliic arch is niuch wider. 
All of these ditfereuoes indicate special modifica- 
tion.s in connection with the necessities of child- 
hearing. Although the depth of the cavity of tlie 
true pelvis steadily increase.s from childhood to 
puberty, yet the characteristics of the sexes are 
disceriiiiile even at birth. 

But not only does the pelvis display features 
which are characteristic of sex ; it also presents 
cliaractei-s wliicli are peculiar to individual races 
of iiiankiiid. In this held of study a great amount 
of valuable work has been contributed by Sir 
AVilliam Turner of Edinburgh University, and em- 
bodied in the reports of the Challenger expedition. 
In detei'iiiining tho.se features peculiar to race 
numerous measurements have been made, mostly' 
in relation to the cavity of the true pelvis with 
its brim and outlet; hut many' of the external 
iliniensions of the entire pelvis have also been 
noted, as well as the dimensions of individual 
bones. One of the most valuable of the extenial 
ineasureiiiente is the comparison between the maxi- 
iiimii height and breadth of the entire pelvis. A 
common re.sult is obtained by the following formula, 


“bri'Lltu vh e-t abl i “-h e.' wli at i- cal 1 ed a bmidth ■ 
height indeji. Another index of great importance 
is the le-'iilt of a compaii-'iin betwecii the conjugate 
and transrersr iliaiiieteis at the brim of tlie pelviv. 
This L named the pelvic or hriui inde.r, and is 

obtained by the formula, The 

V ’ transverse diain. ^ 

nieasiireiiients are usually recorded in millinicties. 
As the re-iilt of niiiiieirius iiieasurenients .Sir 
’William Turner lias ilevi..eil a cla-sificatinn of 
pelves based upon the relation of the conjugate and 
transverse diameter.^ at the brim of the true pelvis 
— i.e. upon the hrini inde.r. Tims, tliO'O pelves in 
I which the conjugate diameter of the biim is either 
I longer than the transvei.se or closely' apjiroaches it 
I are named doUchojieUic {pcllis, the Greek equiva- 
I lent of the Latin j/elvis, ‘a basin;’ ami dolichos, 

I ‘long’), and in these the bihii index is above 95. 
M’lien the traiisvei.se diameter of the liiiiii greatly 
exceeils the conjugate they aie named jilatg^icllic 
(plutys, ‘wide’), and the biiiii index is below 90. 
in cases where the traiisvei.se diameter is not greatly 
in excess of the conjugate — i.e. where tlie brim 
index varies between 90 and 95, both inclusive — the 
term mesutipeUie (nicsaitatos, ‘iiiiildleiiiost’) is 
applied. Grouping the pelves under these headings 
we find that snob races as .Vustralians, Biisliiiieii, 
Hottentots, ICalliis, Malays, Aiulaiiiaii Wanilei.s, 
A'c. aie dolichojicllir. Xegrues, Taswaiiiaiis, Xevv 
Caledonians, &c. are ineaatipelUc. Britiali, French, 

( ieriiiaris, Enrojieaiis generally, natives of India, 
C'liine.se, American Indians, &c. aie platypellic. 
These reKults are obtained from the examination of 
male pelves, s,ince, os we have already’ seen, the 
female jiclvis is modified in its diaiiietei.s in rela- 
tion to the special requirements of .sex. 

If now we compare the hiiiiian pelvis with that 
of the lower niamiiialia, we shall find that the 
human pelvis is cliaiacteiised by breadth and 
shallowness and the great capacity of the true 
pelvis. AVhen, therefore, the conjugate diameter 
at the brim of the pelvis is longer than the trans- 
verse — i.e. when the pelvis is doiichopeliio— an 
approach is made to the condition which prevails 
even to a greater extent among the lower animals, 
and it is *a degiaded or aniiiinlised ariaiigenient’ 
as compared with platypellio pelvis of Europeans. 

M’e Iiave seen that in man the weight of the 
trunk is tninsiiiitted to the lower limbs through 
the pelvis, whereas in quadrupeds the downward 
pressure of the weight of the tnmk is diiferently 
disposed. Doubtless, tberetore, the attitude has 
great influence in controlling the expan, sion of tlie 
pelvis in tlie transverse diameter wdien the parts 
aie young and plastic. It may therefore he owing 
to the habits and mode of life of the black race.s in 
their aboriginal state that their ]ielves approach the 
lower type. Take, for example, the aboriginal 
Australian who sits on the ground embracing his 
knees with his arms, or any of tlie savages wliose 
favourite attitude is ‘squatting’ — i.e. sitting down 
with the hody bent forward and the buttocks rest- 
ing on the heels; or again, when in pursuit of 
game a stooping or croiicliing attitude is adopted. 
In all these po.sitions the pre.ssiire upon the sacrum 
and pelvis is dimiiiislieil, and there is a tendency 
to ap]iroxiniate tlie conditions to tho.se of the 
anthropoid apes, while the white man on the other 
hand preserves the erect attitude wlietlier standing, 
sitting, or walking. 

Pciuba, a coral island off the east coast of 
Africa, lies 50 miles NE. of Zanzibar Island, has a 
length of 46 mile.s and a breadth of 4J ; area, 372 
sq. m. There are numerous hays on the east coast; 
on one of them stands the chief town, Chaka. The 
inhabitants, 10,000 in number, rear cattle and trade 
in rice, cloves, and ebony, all products of the 
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It traii'feireil !iy tlie sultan of Zan/j- 
IlI! t<i tlie l!iiti-li Eii^t Afika Cnmiiany in 1S91. 

Pembina, n '•Oiall ullage, tlie capital of Peiii- 
liiiiii I'ouiity, Noitli Dakota, on tlie Keil lavev of 
till' \iiitli,' lit tile nioiitli of the Pemhina laver. 
Itv r.iil it i' 6S wile' HW. of ■SViimipei; ami 29.3 
NW. of St Paul ; anil it» position makes it worthy 
of notice, as on the north it marks the hountlavy 
line hetween Jlaiiitoli.a and the United State;-, 
n Idle on the ea't only the Red River separates it 
froiii Miime-'Ota. 

Peinltl'OkO, the county town of Pcnilnokesliii e, 
on a iiaiioahle creek of Milford Haven, 9 miles tV. 
of Tentiy and 111 IV. liy N._ of L'.-irdiff. On tlie 
extreiiiitv of the iid"e on which the town fo huilt 
stinds Peniliroke Ua'tle, fonndcd in 109-1 _l>y 
Aumlf lie ilnntomiiery, a very impti'iiig /nip, 
vvitli a Norman keep 73 feet liifth and 52 in 
dmmeter. I5eiie.ath is a hngenatiual cavern, 70 hy 
50 feet. The hirthplace of Heniy VII., this castle 
ill nils vv,i' t.ihen hy t'ninnvell .after a six weeks' 
sieee. lilonktoii Piiory, with its roofless Decorated 
clioir, is another interesting stnieture. The Peiii- 

l. roke di'tiict of hoion^dis, letirniing one memlier, 
nimpii'Cs Pemhroke, Milfoid, Tenhv, Wi'toii, anti 
al'O I'iiice IhSuD Haverfordwest, Fi'hgiiaid, and 
Nailierth. Pemhroke for moie than four centuries 
hU' given the title of earl to the House of Herbert 
(iprv). At Pemliioke Dock, or Pater, 2J miles 
uuitli-rvi'st, is the naval dockyard and arsenal, 
fstalilDlied in ISl-l. It enibr.aces an area of 70 
acies, ami since 18til li.as been fortilied at a cost of 
more thin a piiarter of a million. Po]i, of Pem- 
hroke (IKfll) 13,071! (18S1) lG,:i.S9i of Pemhroke 
Dock (1861) 10,190; (1881)9871. 

Pcnibroke.'illirc, a maiitime county of South 
Vales, the westernmost of the Piinciiiality. 
Measining 30 by 23 miles, it h.as an area of 611 
tip m,, or 391,181 acre-1, of which tliiec-fouvtiis is, 
arable. The coast-liue is much of it rugged and 
jii'flcipitoiis ; .and inland the .surface i» undulating, 
jitcen liilD alteinatiiig with fertile valleys, ami 
attaining a maximum .altitude of 1731 feet in the 
Precelly range, which tiavei-nes the north of tiie 
county fiom east to west. Riveis .are the Teifi, 
sei'amting Pemlirokeshire fiom Cardigan, and the 
East and the West Cleddau. The rocks are largely 
.Silurian ; the toil \ arie.s much in quality : anti 
coni, .slate, lead, and iron liave been worked. St 
David's Cathedral and half-a-dozeii mediieval c,astle.s 

m. ikc up the atititpiities with Ogam iubcriptions,, 
iieolitliic impleiiieiits, and liumaii coins. At Haver- 
fordwest ami Tenby a colony of Flemings was 
cstahlished in 1107'. They a'dnpted the English 
tojigue; and Perahroke.sliire, or ‘Little Engl, ami 
lievond Wales,' ks now over more than lialf its area 
inhabited hy .m English-sjieaking jiojmlation, 
although it is the remotest of all the ‘Welsh 
counties, it was harried hy Owen Glendower in 
14U5 ; and on 22d Fehrmary 1797 it witnes.sed the 
hist French inva-siuii, when 600 reguhars and 800 
g.iol-hirdn landed near Fishguard, only to surrender 
nnconditionaliy to .some uiiiitia and yeomaiiry 
under Lord Cawdor. Penjhrokesliire returns one 
memhez-. Po]i. (1801) 5«,2S0; (1841) 88,044; 
(1881) 91,824. See Fenton’s Historical Tour 
throwjli Pfoihrohcsldrc (1811). 

Vl'inmicail. This w.as oiiginally a North 
Ameiicaii_ Indian prejiaration only, hut it was in- 
tioiluced into the Rr/hsh navy victualliiig-yaids i:i 
order to supjily arctic expeditions with aii easily- 
pre.-erved food, containing the large.st amount of 
nutnmeiit in the smallest space. As, made hy the 
Indians, it consists of the lean portions of venison 
cuii‘ii ill tii6 siiii, or wind, find then pounded into n. 
p.aste azid tightly pressed into cakes ; .sometimes a 
tew tnuts of Amdanchkr ovatu aie added to 


iinpiove the llavour. It will keep for a very lung 
time uninjured. Tliat made for the arctic voyagei.s 
was chietly of beef. In making pemmican it is 
neceb,sary to reziiove the fat completely. 

PemphisfiiS) or Pompholyx, heloug.s to that 
order of skin di.seases which is characterised liy an 
eruption of large vesicles, filled with serous ifuid, 
and known as hulhc. The disease occurs both 
in the acute and in the chronic form. In a mild 
case of acute peirrplrigus, hnllio, or Idistors, from 
tlie .size of a pea to that of a cliestmrt, appear in 
succe.ssion (chiedy on the extremities), .and liaving 
continued tliree oi- four day.s break, form .a thin 
scab, and soon heal, rmaceoiiipanied witli febrile or 
inflammatory syiiiiitoms. In severe cases there is 
considerable constitutional diistnrhaiice, the linlhe 
ai-e laiger, and the scabs heal with drinculty. The 
cliionic form differs mainly from the ficule by its 
jiioiouged continuance. The acute variety oh'ielly 
afi'eetb children, and has been ascribed to dentition, 
errors of diet, &c. ; while the chroiiie furiii cliielly 
attacks aged persons, and ^ is probably due to 
debility and impaired nutrition. I’lie acute form 
u-sually requii-es nothing but cooling iiiedioine.s and 
diet, and mild Icic.al dre.ssings, such as simple curate, 
to protect tlie r.aw .siirLaoes fi-om expo, sure to the 
air. Ill the elironio form a nutritious diet, with 
the judiciou.s u.se of ionics (iron, baiic, ikc,), is most 
commonly .succe.s,sfiil. In obstinate cases arsenic is 
bometinics of use. 

Pen, an instrument for writing with a iluid ink. 
When the Eg3’i)tiiin.s, Cli-eeks, Roman.s, and .some 
other ancient nation.s wrote upon papj'i'iis or ]zai'cli • 
ment they used a I’eed pen (Lai. culumus), ami 
when they msed tablets of wood or stone covei'cd 
with wax they wrote upon tiroiii with a pointed 
stylus of bronze, bone, or other malurial. Some of 
these ancient reed pens have been jircsovvod. One, 
now at Naples, was found in a papyrus at Haven- 
laneuur. Reed pens arc still the only kind used 
by the native.s of Pei.sia and .some noighboiiring 
conntiies. A met.ai pen doe.s not .suit tJioir nioilo 
of wi-itiiig. These reed pens are pointed much in 
the same w.ay as quills, and are made from the 
i-eed.s or stems of Phruf/inifcs co/iivinnis, which i.s 
also a Rritish plant, Eriunthus lUircniiw, and jiroh- 
ably other species of this genus. The Clniieso and 
Japanese wiite with a small hrusli or liair-jiuncil. 
l^uRls are known to Imv'o been ii.sed for wi-iling; 
with as early as the 7th coiitury of our era, hut 
long after that reed pens also wore employed in 
European ooimtvies. 

Metol pens were in use, hut pvohably only to a 
very limited extent, among the ancioi'it Romans, 
In the museum at Naples there is a In-inize pen, 
nibbed like a modern steel pen, whieli was found 
at Pompeii. Anotlier of ji .somewliat dill'erent 
shape was discovered at Heicnlaiieniii. lironzu 
and silver writing pens ajipear to have been occa- 
sionally ni.ade in tire middle ages, Imt llicre is little 
doubt these were more curio.sitie,s than artiole.s in 
general use, and the same may be said of all metallic 
pens of more recent date, sometimes referred to in 
books, until we come to the bogimiing of the lOtlr 
century. For centuries before tliat quilhs wore 
universally employed among western nations, and 
in schools steel pens wore only very partially 
substituted for them till about 1840, 

Perhaps tlie earliest English metallro pons of 
wliich we have any certain knowledge were Boine 
made in 1780 bj’ Mr Harrison, split-ring ni.akov, 
Binniiigliam, for Dr Priestley. They were of glioet- 
steel, former} into a tizhe and filed into shape, the 
joining of the znetal making the slit. Brass ]zen,s 
were also made in England before the end of last 
century ; one of these seems to have hecn in the 
btrawuerry Hill collection of art objects and 
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curiosities (Walpole's), iiliicb ivU' suli! in Lomlmi , 
in 1842. In the early part of the centuiy various ( 
plans were trieil to produce pens moie lading than | 
oiditiary ipiills. The rpiilK were pninteil with ' 
metal, and pens constructed of horn and toiToise- 
shell liad small pieces of di.aninnd and other liard ' 
gems einhedded in them hy pressure. Another plan | 
\s'as to attach gold to their point'. Snch pen.s weie j 
of couise too co.stly for general ii.sp. Ban-el pens of j 
steel made by (Mr Wise were on sale in London in 
1S03, but these, too, were high in price, and did 
not take tlie market. The fhst English patent for 
the manufacture of steel pens is- that of Bryan 
Donkin in 1803. A patent, the fust of its kind in 
America, wa.s granted in 1810 to Peregrine William- 
son of Baltimore for the nianiifactuie of metallic 
pens. Steel pens of the barrel type were being made 
in 181.) hy Sheldon of Sedgley. the price being 1S&. 
per dozen, By l.S2() the number of manufactm-er-! 
had increased. To Mr J,anies Peiiy belongs the 
creilit of bringing steel pens into gener.al use. Ho 
began, pen-making at Manchester in 1819, using the 
he.st Sheffield steel (from Swedish charcoal iron) 
for tlie pur])Ose. I’erry removed to Bed Lion 
Sfjnare, London, and had developed the pen trade 
witl) lemarkaljle energy before the iirominent 
Birmingham m, alters, (Mitchell, (iillott, and (Mason, 
caused a levolntion in the tiade hy machine-made 
pen.s. He took out a patent for a new method of 
making pens in 1830, from hard, thin, el.astic met.al, 
and a ‘length of slitted or cleft space’ .scarcely 
exceeding that of quill-pens ; and he made other 
improvements in 1S3'2. Tlia greatest improve- 
ment in the manufacture was the adoption of the 
screw liandpress for the cutting out of pens, 
enabling tlie m.annfneturev to supply them cheaply 
and in quantities. At first tlie method of slitting 
pens hy mean.s of a pre.ss was kept a profound 
seoiethytTillott and (Mason. To (Mr JolinSlitchell, 
Birmingham, has been assigned priority in this 
invention. Sir Josiah (Mason made barrel pens in 
IS2S, and ‘ slip ’ pens for Perry in 1829. At the 
end of 1873, ivlien Sir Joaiah Mason retired from 
his business, hi.s output exceeded 32,000 groxs 
weekly. To Mitchell, Gillott (wliose patent is 
dated 18,31), and Sir Josiali (Mason eliielly belongs 
the credit of first making steel perm hy machineiy, 
thus enabling them to he sold cheaply and to 
become articles of coimiiun use. 

.-Vn ordinary pen looks a simple onougli instru- 
ment, but before it assume.s its present appearance 
it has to go through some sixteen ditl'erent pro- 
cesses. Birmingham is the great seat of the steel- 
pen trade. The steel of which the pens are made 
comes from Slieliield, and is in sheets O feet long 
and 1 foot 5 inches wide. It is first cut into strips 
of convenient width; next it is annealed, and 
rolled to the raquhsite thickness, when it is found 
to have trebled its original length and to have 
acquired a bright surface from the action of the 
rollers. The ‘Tilank.s’ or first shape of the pen 
are now cut out hy iiie.ans of a press ; ne.xt comes 
the operation of marking or stamping the name on 
the pen, then piercing ; but before they can be 
formed into the shape of a pen they require to he 
softened by annealing. They are freed from dust 
and grease, placed in round pots, which are .again 
enclo.sed in larger one.?, are covered with charcoal 
dust, put into a muffle or iron box, heated to a 
dull red, and then allowed to cool. The pens are 
next raised or formed into the required shape hy a 
blow from a screw-press fitted with a punch and a 
die. Then they are hardened. This is done hy 
arranging them in thin layers in covered iron pans 
of a round shajie, whicli are heated to a bright 
redness in a muffle. The contents of the pans are 
next emptied into a bucket, immersed in a tank 
of oil, and tvaiisfened to a perforated cylinder, 


which, being quickly lot.ated, drains ntf the oil. 
Tlie pens are still gicasy and as brittle as gla-«, 
and in older to cleanse tlieiii they aie again placed 
in peifoiated buckets and plunged into'a tank of 
boiling soda-water. They are ne.\t tempeied, nr 
softened, by eiiclosuie in on iron cylinder which is 
kept revoUing over a charcoal file until the 
leqnisite degree of softness is attained. The pens 
have been blackened by this opei'cation ; they are 
next scoured hy being dipped into a tub of diluted 
sulphuric acid, and tlien put into iron barrels con- 
taining water and material made from broken .and 
finely-gioimd annealing pots. The haiiels are kept 
levolviiig for live, or aoiiietimes eight, hour.s ; then 
the jieiis aie .suhi'eoted to a .second piocess of 
.scouring in barrels filled with dry material of the 
same kind ; and then to a tliiid piocess in wliieli 
dry sawdust is the seoiiiing or cleaning agent. 
The pens ha\ e nowacqniied a bright, silver tone, 
.and the points have been loimded. They have 
then to he ground between the pierced portion .and 
the point ; tliis is done on a siiiall revolving solid 
ttheel or ‘ hob ’ made of wood, co\ ti ed with leather, 
and coated nitb emery-jiowder. Next comes the 
operation of slitting, which is cleveily acconiplislied 
by a eiitting-prcss, but, the edge.s of the f-lit being 
■sliaip, the pens are again polished in revoh ing 
ban-el.s. They are now coloured and vaj-nislied ; 
the colouiing is done in a cnppei or iron cylinder 
over a coke fire ; if to he lacqiieied they are placed 
in a solution of shellac. Afterward, s the spirit is 
diaineil oil', the pens are placed in w-iie cjliiiders, 
mid kept revolving until tlie lacquer is di-js Next 
the pens , are spread on iron tiays and put into an 
oven, the heat of which spreads the lacquer evenly 
over the surface. Girls now look over the pens, 
throw aside the faulty ones, and the good ones aie 
packed into boxes ready for sale. 

How the trade ha.s OTown may he seen from the 
fact that in 1839 .steel pens were almost unknow-n; 
in 1849 the tiade was a leading industry in Bir- 
mingham ; there were twelve factories employing 
about 2000 men, women, and girls, the weekly 
output of pen.s being stated at 65,000 gi-o.s.s. The 
output in 1866 had increased to 98,000 gro=s 
weekly ; and about 4000 people were employed in 
all departments. In ISSO the w-eekly average of 
pens manufactured was ahnnt 160,000 gros.s, or 
tweiity-two million pens. Tliere were four pen- 
works' in the United States at the same date, only 
one of w-hich was of importance ; tlivee in France; 
and one in Gernianya The most successtul recent 
patents in connection w-itli pens have been tlio.se 
dealing with points which are turned up or turned 
down, thickened or ‘ plani.shed,’ for smooth writing. 
A leading pen-maker has a catalogue containing 
.5000 varietie.s of pens, while it has been estimated 
that no fewer than 100,000 different shapes and 
sizes are in the market. All the pen-makers now 
make pen-holders, and Josiali Mason ha.s related 
that he made the fiist stick pen-holders for Perry 
in 1832, and for Gillott in 1835. 

Peng are also made of silver, (ilatinuiii, and alum- 
inium hronze. They have also been made of 
vulcanite. The gold pen, wliicli is incorrodihle 
with ink, w-as also made in Bii mingham for Mordan 
and others. Made in the United States as earlj^ as 
1836, it lia.s become a speciality there ; one Ameri- 
can firm manufactures 100,000 evei-y year. The 
gold pen goes through no less than forty-five 
different jirooesses, from the gold-liar, purchased 
from the United States Assay Office, whioli is 
alloy'ed, to the highly-finished article of commerce. 
To give firmno.ss to the point of the pen it is pointed 
with iiidinm. The United States import.s over 
half a million gross of steel pens annually, and 
manufactures one and a half million gross, at Cam- 
den, (Meriden, and Pliiladelphia. The steel used is 
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I Iiin-tlv imTinrted frimi Lirmin^Iiaiii. In the s-tylo- 
! f'ranh', m fniintain pen, the iiili iIisneTi--eil with, 
a lirn-lv-taiierecl point connecting' with the liiivvel 
coritaiiiun; tiie ink; tlie tii^t foiintiiin pen was 
himiAit out in 1S4S. See Gimce^ Josttili Mnson 
(1S90), which contains a sketcli of the In-tovy or 
the stecl'Iicn tia'ie. 

Penal Laws. See Catholic Emascipatios, 

IllLL \Ntl. 

Penal Servitude is a sentence for criiniual 
oilencfe, wliioli lias hcen introiluced in lieu of tlie 
sentence of transportation lieyoml the -seas. See 
PlilsIlA's, 

Penanee (Lat. ptinitmtld), in Roman Catliolic 
tlieolouw, means hoth tlie sorrow for sin anil also 
the sacrament hy which ah^olntion is conveyed. 
It means also the voluntary or accepted .self-inflicted 
puni'-hment hy which a re]ientaiit -.inner manifests 
hi' sorrow for sin, and seeks to :itone for the .sin, 
and to avert the piinishiiient which, even after the 
guilt lias hoeii remitted, may .still remain due to 
the ntl'ence. Penance is helieved in the Roman 
Catholic Cliiirch to he one of tlie saer.anient.s of the 
Kew Law. It will he iieces~ary to exjdain it 
hrietly hnth uiidor its relations a.s a sacrament and 
as a private personal exercise. 

Penance as a state of iiiimi is simply sorrow for 
evil-doiiiL', accompanied with a purpose of aniend- 
iiient. Penance is the fruit or the manifestation 
of this soirow, and it is commonly accompanied 
or e.vpre'sed iiy some of those external acts which 
are the natural manifestations of any deep sorrow, 
either negative, as the neglect of ordinary attention 
to dreS', to tlie care of the iiei.son, to the use of food, 
or positive, as tlie direct acts of personal mortifica- 
tion and self-inflicted pain, such a.s fasting, wearing 
hairelotli, .strewing tiie head with ashes, watch- 
ing of nights, sleeping on hard hoariks, &e. finch 
niaiiifestaiions of sorrow, whether from motives of 
leligion or from merely natural causes, are coniinon 
among the Eastern races, and are frequently alluded 
to in the Scriptures. In the ]ier.sonal practice of 
the early Christians penance found a proniiuent 
place, and the chief and acknowledged ohject of 
the stated Fasts (q.v.), and other ivurks of niorti- 
tication which prevailed, was that of penitential 
coiTectioii, or of the niaiiifestation of son-ow for 
sin. 

xV .still more .striking use of penance, however, 
in the early church, was the disciplinary one ; 
.and thi', in the Roniaii Catholic view, m connected 
with the .sacramental character of penance. Any 
diseii.osion of this purely theological question would 
he out of place here, and it will he enough to state 
hrietly that Roman Catholics niiniher penance 
among the Seven Sacraments, and helieve it to 
he of direct divine institution (Matt, xviii. 18; 
John XX. 23 ; 1 Cor. v. 5). The matter of this s.acra- 
ment consists, in their view, of the three acts of 
the penitent— contrition, or heartfelt sorrow for 
sin, as lieiiig an offence against God ; confession, 
or detailed accusation of one’s self to a iiriest 
approved for the purpose ; and satisfaction, or the 
acceptance and accoiuplislinieiit of certain peni- 
tential works, ill atonement of the sin confessed. 
The forhi oi tlie .sacrauient is the sentence of 
ahsoliitinn from sin pronounced hy the jiriest who 
has received tlie eonfe.s.sioii, and ha.s keen satis- 
fied of the penitential disposition of the self-acens- 
I ing sinner. In all these jmints, of conr.se, they 
1 differ from Prote.stants. Even in the apostolic 
; times the practice prevailed of excluding persons 
of scandalous life from the spiritual fellowship 
of the Christian cominnnity (see Excojimunic.a- 
Tios); and, without attempting to fix the date, 
it may he stated as certain, from the authority of 
Tertiilli.m and other writers, that from a veiy 


early time tiie persona so excluded were subjected 
to certain penitential regulations. The class of 
olfemlers .so tieated ivere tlio.se who had been 
notoriously guilty of the grievous criiiip.a of idol- 
atiy or aposta.sy, miiidor, adultery, ami other 
scandalous off’ence.s. The period of penitential 
lirohation differed in different iime.s and jdace.s, 
hilt in general was graduated according to the 
enormity of tlie sin, .some going so far in their 
rigour (see NoV.itiaN) as, contrary to the clearly- 
expressed .seii.se of the church, to carry it ei'eii 
beyond the grave. In the earlier ages much 
depended upon the spirit of ciieh particular church 
or country ; hut about the 4Lli century the public 
penitential dmcipline assiiiiied a settled form, 
wliich, especially .ns estahli.shed in the Greek 
Chiireli, is so curious that it deserves lo he hrietly 
described. ,Siinier.s of the elas.se.s already roforroil 
to had their names enrolled, and wore (in soma 
churches, after having made a preliiiiiiiary cori- 
fe.'hion to a priest appointed for the purpose) 
admitted, witli a hle.ssing and other ecicmonial, 
hy the bishop to the rank of penitents. This 
enrolment aiipenr.s to liave commonly tak'eii 
place on the first day of Lent. The penitenl.s so 
enrolled iiere arranged in four grades, called— 1. 
(Gr. prosMuiontrs, Lat. flentes) ‘‘Weepers;’ 2. 
(Gr. ahroumcnoi, Lat. audientes) ' Hearers ; ’ 3. (Gr, 
hypopiptontes, Lat. prosternentes) ‘ P rostral ers ; ’ 
4.' (Gr. sijsfraites, Lat. ronsisteiitcn) ‘Stariders,’ (jf 
these classes the fir.-.t n'ore obliged to remain out- 
side of the church at the time of public worsliip, 
and to ask the prayers of the fnithfiil as lliey 
entered. The second were permitted to enter and 
to remain in the place and ihiriiig the time 
appointed for the Catechuiiions (q.v.), hut, like 
them, were required to depart before the coni- 
mcncement of the solemn part of tho Liturgy 
(q.v.). The tliird were iierniitted to pray with 
the vest, but kneeling or prostrate, and for them 
were jirescribed many othoi' ante of nioi'tiJlcation. 
Tim fourth were iiermitled to pray with the rest in 
a standing ]iostiire, although ajiparontly in a dis- 
tinct part of the church ; lint they ivero oxehidod 
fi-oiii making oiferings with tho rest, and still more 
from receiving the comiininion. The thnu to lie 
spent in each of these grades at ilr-st dill'oretl very 
nmch according to times and oirciinistanocs, hut 
was aftenvards regulated hy elaborate laws, called 
penitential canons. Still it was in tlie power of 
the bishop to .abridge or lo prolong it i a power 
the exercise of wliich is connected with the histori- 
cal origin of the ])ractice of Imliilgoiiee (q.v.). Of 
these four grade.s the first two Iiartlly appear in 
the 'Western Chiiroh. It is a subject of contro- 
versy wliether, and lioiv far, this di.seipline wa.s 
extended to other than ««6fr'c sinners ; hut it scorns 
certain that indiviihmls, not pnhlioly Iciiown ns 
sinners, vohmtarily enrolled theriiselvcH among the 
penitents. All four grades wore a disti]]gni.shiiig 
penitential dress, in which they apiiearcd on all 
occasions of piihlic worship, and were obliged to 
observe certain rules of life, to reiiounoo eortaiii 
indulgences and luxuries, and to practise certain 
austerities. In some churches they were employed 
in the care of the sick, the burial of the dead, iuid 
other of the more lahorious works of charity. The 
penitent, in ordinary cases, could only he re.stoi'Od lo 
comiiuiiiion hy the ‘bishop who had ‘excluded Iiiiii, 
and this only at the expiration of the appointed lime, 
imle.s.s the hi.shop him.self li.ad shortened it ; Imt 
in case of dangerous illiie.ss he might he restored, 
vritli the condition, however, that if lie recovered 
from the illness the whole course of iieiianoe 
should he completed. The reconciliation of peni- 
tents took jdace coraiiioiily in Holy 'Week, and 
was puhUcly performed hy the hmhop in the 
eliurch, with prayer and imposition of liaiids. It 
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%va^ followed by the a<lmhii.stration of coniimuiion. 
If iiny of the cleryy were guilty of a crime to 
wliifdi public penance was annexed, they were fii-ot 
dej)o&ed from tlie rank of the clergj-, and tlien 
subjected to the ordeal, like the laity themselves. 
Tills public discipline continued in force with 
greater or leas exactne'S in the oth, 6th, and 7th 
centuries, gradually, however, being replaced by 
-semi-pnblic, and nltiniatelj* by private jienance. 
In the nth and 12tli centuries the puldic penance 
bad entirely di.sai)peared. The nature and origin 
of priKcdo penaner is a subject of controversy 
between Catliolics and Protestants; the former 
contending that it had existed from the lirst, and 
that it lield the same place even in the ages of 
public penance for secret sins wliieh the pulilic 
jienance did fur puldic ofi'ence.s. At all events, 
Irom the date of the cessation of the pnhiic dis- 
cipline it has existed universally in the Roman 
Chnreli. The prie.st, in ah.soiving the penitent, 
imposes upon him the obligation of recitingf certain 
prayers, undergoing cerlain works of mortification, 
or performing certain devotional exercises. These 
acts of the penitent are held to form an integral 
])art of the sacrament of penance. See Confes- 
sion ; and Morinus, De Pwkitciitid { 1651 ). 

Ey Protestant clmrches penance is not i-ecog- 
niscd ; yet a ooufessinn was made and a penance 
inllicted publicly in a church at East Clevedon in 
SomeisetSihire in 1882 ; and tlieie is a curious letter 
from Dr Pusey to ^Ir Hope-Scott, then abroad 
(1844), desiring him to procure a ‘discipline’ and 
‘ send it hy B. AVhat was described to me was of 
a very sacred character : five cords each with five 
knots, in memory of the five wounds of our 
Lord. ... I shnnid be glad to know also whether 
there were any eases in which it i.s unsafe — e.g. in 
a nervous peison.' An approach to the Roman 
Catholic polity on the subject -was in n.se among 
the English Puritans of the I'tli century, and more 
pai'tieuTarly in the Cliurch of Scotland dtuing tliat 
and the succeeding century, when it was common 
‘to make satisfaction publicly on tire Stool of 
Repentance’ (ipv.). In Ayrshire the kirk-sessions 
were accustomed regulaidy to provide sackcloth 
suits for ecclesiastical offenders as late as 1781 ; a 
heiiion.s hreacli of tlie seventh commandment miglit 
involve the penitents’ standing in the ‘pnhiic 
place of repentance ' in church, arrayed more or 
less completely in sackcloth, e^■ery successive 
Sunday for six months on end (see Edgar’.s Old 
Church Life in Scotland, 1SS5)- It does not seem 
to have occurred to the Refonnei's or their more 
imiiiediate succes.sors in the Prote-staut churches 
that their sy.steni of discipline, with its public 
rebukes and enforced humiliations of various kinds, 
was liable to he interpreted in a sense veiy 
diff’erent from that of a mere expression of sorrow 
for sin ; hut the lielief is now very general among 
tlie most zealous adherents of their doctrinal 
opinions that hi all this they adopteil practices in- 
congruous with their creed, and in liarmony rather 
with that of tlie Church of Rome. Nor do they seejn 
to have perceived that Church Discipline (q.v.), in 
its- proper sense, as relating to ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges, is wholly distinct from the imposi- 
tion of penaltie.s by clmrohe.s or eliiireh courts. 
Penitential liuniiliafions, imposed by ecelesia.stical 
authority, are now no more in favour where cliurch 
discipline is most strict than where tlie utmost 
laxity prevails. The oomimilation of penalties 
deemed shameful, for a line to the poor of the 
arish, was an abuse once prevalent in Scotland, 
ut never sanctioned by tlie higher ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Penang (Pido Pi’nang, ‘Betel-iiut_ Island’), 
the official but less used name of whioli is Prince 
OF Wales Island, one of the British Straits 


Settlement' (q.v.). lie.' at the northern e.vtiemity 
of tlie Strait of ilalacca, 2 to 10 mile' from tlie 
west coast of the (Malay Peninsula, and ,300 mile' 
NNW. of Singapore. Length, 15 miles; bieadth, 
5 to 10 mile'; area, 107 •‘•q. in., three-fifths being 
hilly. A sanatoriniii crowiin the higliest point, 
2920 feet above sea-level. Tlie whole is covered 
nith forest and vegetation, cocoa-nut and areca 
[lalms predominating. In tlie low lambs the thei- 
moineter- raiige.s from 70’ to 95’, and at the sana- 
torium from 60'' to 75°. The rainfall average.s 
111 inches a year. Penang is a great shipping 
centre for the lU’odncts of tlie native states of the 
Malacca Peiiinsnla. It' shipping in 1SS8 measured 
clo'e upon 3,000,000 tons, an iiierease of 50 per 
cent, since 1S7S. Tlie comnieice sliows an even 
greater advance ; in ISSS the imports and export.s 
coiiihined reached a total value of £15,425,458, as 
against £8,238,064 in 1882. The exports, mostly 
commodities in transit, averaged £7,110,000 during 
the three year.s ending 1880 — tin, £2,157,100; 
•spice.', £402,000; sugar, £217,500; and tobacco, 
£80,300, being tbe principal items. Pop. (1880) 
90,951, of wboiii one-naif were Chinese, nearly one- 
foiirtli Malay.s, and one-sixtb Tamils and otlieis 
from India. Several thousand Chinese and Indians 
arrive and depart everv year. Georgetown, tlie 
capital, is situated at tlie "north-east extremity of 
tlie island, and is defended by forts. Po]>. about 
25,000. Province Wellesley, on the peninsula oppo- 
site, forms part of this same settlement adminis- 
tratively. It is 45 miles in length by 4 to 11 in 
breadtir, and has an area of 270 sq. m. It produces 
tapioca, sugar, rice, and cocoa-nuts. Pop. (1881) 
97,324, of whom 58,723 were JIalays, 21,637 Chinese, 
and 10,616 Indians. Another dependency of the 
settlement is the Dindings, including the i.'lantl of 
Pangkor, situated about SO miles tJ, of Penang. 
Pojx 2322. Tbe native raja of Kedali ceded Penang 
to the Englisli in 1785 in return for an annual 
pension -of £1000. Thirteen years later the same 
power acquired what is now Province Wellesley, 
for the purpose of putting down piracy. In 1805 
the East India Company, the proprietors of the 
settlement, made Penan'' a presidency of equal 
rank witli Bombay and Madras. Fiom 1826 
Singapore and Malacca were united with it, hut 
in 1831 the seat of government was transferred 
from Peuang to Singapore. 

Penang Lawvers is the commercial name for 
the stems of a species of palm imported from 
Penang for walking-.stiolv.s. They are .small and 
hard, and have a portion of the root-stock attached, 
whicl) is left to form the handle. 

Peuarth Beds. See Triassic Sy-stem. 

Penates. See L.\ees. 

Pencils. A slender .stick of black lead, 
.slate, or coloured chalk, encased in a small round 
piece of wood, is called a jjencil ; hut the term is 
also applied to small hair-brushes used by artists, 
and it was to these that the name was originally 
given. Some early manuscripts have line,s upon 
them ruled with ordinary metallic lead. When 
liencils of Black Lead (q.v.), called also graphite 
and jdmnhago, were first used is uncertain, hut 
Beckmann points ant that they are distinctly 
mentioned in a hook on fossils by Conrad Gesner, 
printed at Zurich in 1565. The di.seovery of the 
use of black lead as a material for writing or 
drawing with wa.s an important one, since for work 
where words or lines may require to he frequently 
rubbed out no other substance has such valuable 
properties. 

For a long time the plmiihago from the Bonow- 
dale urines in Crrniherland furnished tire ‘leads’ 
for the best pencils ever made. These mines 
have been exhausted since 1850; hut when the 
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^sauliite fiom tlieiii available it hail, in the 
I'l^e of the larjjer and purei' piece.i, only to he cnt 
into sriiiare rods of the iiroper -ize for iiencils. In 
Older to work up the smaller hits, cuttinfis, and 
dust of this precious material, Mr _W. Brockcdon, 
in 1843, patented a metliod hy which he first re- 
j dueed these small jiieces to powder, and then, _hy 
'ulijfetiii;' it to sreat iiressure in dies froin which 
I air is exhausted, produced <a cake as solid and 
' comjiact a- the natur.al {,'r.aphite, and equally suit- 
I aide for cutting' into leads. For a considerable 
nuniher of years pa.st, on in" to the Borrowdale 
jdiimh.agn heinf; worked out, hlackdead pencils, as 
well as eoloureil pencUs or crayons, have been 
made hy tlie process invented about the close of 
the IStli century hy Conte of Pari.s, which consists 
in thoroughly mixing the black lead with clay, 
hath being first reduced to a state of fine division 
and most carefully puiified. The proiiortions of 
graphite and clay vary from two of the latter to 
one of the former (for light hard [lencils) to equal 
parts of tlie two ingredients (for the dark soft kind.s). 
\Vater is added to the mixture, which is repeatedly 
ground, and then placed in canvas hags and squeezed 
in a hydraulic or steam press till it acquires the 
coiisioteuey of stiff dough. In this state it is placed 
in a strong metal cylinder, who.se bottom is per- 
forated with apertures of the proper size for the 
section of the pencil leads. The lilack-lead mixture, 
being in a plastic state, is then squeezed out through 
the ajieitures hy a plunger into continuous stripis or 
threads, which are aiTanged in stiaight length.s on 
a hoard to dry. After being exjiosed to a slight 
artificial heat, the strips are out into the usual 
lengths for pencils, ami tdaced in a covered crucible, 
wliicli is raised to a red heat. When cooled they 
are ready for use. 

An extensive mine of fine graphite was opened 
at Dogodolsk in eastern Siberia about 1850. 
Much of this black lead is .scarcely if at all 
inferior in quality to that formevlj' 'obtained in 
Cuinherland. Pencils liave been made from this 
gi-aphite in the unmixed state, and Faber of Nnr- 
einberg still makes fine pencils of it. These have 
the words ‘ Graphite de Siherie ’ stamped upon 
them. Dixon's American graphite pencils ax-e 
made from the plumbago found at Ticonder- 
oga on Lake George, hut it is mixed with 
clay as above de.serihed. Workable deposits of 
graphite are found at several place.s in Canada. 
A good deal of what occurs in the township of 
Buckingham, in the province of Quebec, is almost 
pure, and is made into pencils. For other local- 
ities, see Bl.vck Lead. 

The wood used for pencils is invariably that 
of the Virginian or Florida cedar (see Jujll- 
PEit), which, being .stra,ight grained and easily cut, 
i.s remarkably well suited for the purpose. Two 
rectangular piece.s of the proper size, cut out by 
machinery, go to make a pencil, tlie one contain- 
ing the groove for the lead being thicker than the 
other. After the lead is inserted tlie two pieces 
are glued together, and then out to a round shape 
hy revolving cutters. The operations of cutting 
out the square fillets of wood and rounding tlicni 
after they are glued are very rapidly perfoniied. 
Pencils are sometimes cut in a hexagonal .shape. 
Beside.? the maker’s name, letters indicating the 
character of the lead are stamped upon pencils. 
For Great Britain these are H, HH, HHH, B, BB, 
BBB, HB, and P. H signifies hard ; once and twice 
repeated it means harder and very hard. B stands 
for black (and soft), and, when repeated, for still 
hlaeker. HB, the most generally iisefnl, means 
hard and black i while F .signifies firm. In the 
Lmted States the letters used difi'er somewhat 
They are H, hard ; VH, very hard ; VVH, still 
harder; S, soft; VR, very soft; \W.S, .still .softer. 


for deep black shading ; M, medium; Mil, medium 
hard ; MB, medium black. 

Owing to the multiplicity of processes for repro- 
ducing peii-aud-iuk draivings (see iLLUSTliATlON ), 
and the cultivation of that method for hook ilhis- 
tiation, the black-lead pencil i.s much les.s used 
now than in the earlier half of the Iflth century. 
Drawing.? in chalk or charcoal, since either material 
makes a much blacker line, have usually deo]jGraud 
more effective shading than can ho gii’eii u ith pen- 
cil. Still, a finished drawing in black lead hy a 
skilled liaiid has charms of its own, and it is to be 
regretted that so few of these of any importance 
are now made hy artists of high .standing. 

Coloured pencils are made with ortlinar.y pig- 
ments — e.g. Prussian blue and chrome yellow for 
their respective colours — mixed with white wax 
.and tallow or with gum and tallow, clay being 
sometimes added ; but none of these coloured pre- 
jiaratioiis are heated like those made of graphite 
and chay. Copying ,aiul ink pencils .are made of a 
concentrated solution of an aniline violet added to 
a mixture of graphite and China clay. For some 
kind.s gnni is added, and in .such oases graphite i.s 
sometimes omitted. 

The arrangement of a .small rod of black lead, 
wliicb is kept projecting as it wears aivay from a 
tube fitted to a metal pencil-case, and wliich has 
since been .so much iisod, was palenlod by Hawkins 
.and Mordan in 1S22. An alloy of lead, mitiumiiy, 
and a little mercury is made into over-pointed 
iieiicils for writing on paper prepared with a siiit- 
ahle surface. 

The manufacture of black- 
lead and coloured pencils is 
carried on most extensively 
at Nuremberg, where there 
are more than a .score of 
factorie.s, einjiloying in all 
nearly 6000 hands, and pro- 
ducing annually some 250 
million ])enoils, worth about 
£420,000. Faber founded a 
branch in New York in 1801. 

F’our yeais later the E.agle and 
American Pencil Companies 
were established, and the 
other surviving firm, the 
Dixon Crucible Company, in 
1872. 

Penrtant, a hanging 
ornament, used in ceilings, 
vaults, .staircases, limber- Pendant, 

roofs, &c. It is sometimes 
a simple hall and sometime.s elaborately orua- 
inented, and is chiefly used in the later Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles. 

Pcntlaiit. See Flaci, 

PciHleiinis Ca.stlc. See Falmouth. 

Peiidlc Hill. See Clitiieroe. 

Pendleton, a north-western .snhnrb of Man- 
chester, wliolly within the borough of Salford. 
Pop. 40,246. 

Pendragoii. See Dragon. 

Pendulum. The two chief varieties are the 
simple pendulum and the ordinary or complex 
pendulum. Examples of the latter occur in all 
the forms of clocKwork where a balanoc-wlieel 
lias been dispensed with (ace Hoiiology). A 
small leaden or golden bullet, when .suspended 
from a fixed point hy .an extremely fine thread, 
iiiay represent a simide pendulum, provided it 
vibrates in a^ small circular arc. Once set in 
motion, this instrument will move in the same 
arc for ever unless interfered with, because at each 
swing, when de.scending through the first iialf of 
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iti circular path, it acquiie^ energy enough to rah-e 
it to an efiual heiglit on tlie ojipohite side. In 
ordinary experiments the hullet will perfonii many 
thousand O'cillations hy itself alone, before the 
rcM-tance of the air and other interferences cause 
the movement to subside mid at last cease, by 
imperceiitibly diminishing the length of the are. 

This long-continued and self-sustaining action is 
manifestly due to the attraction of the e,arth, the 
force that causes a stone to fall to the ground, 
hccnuse at the end of each swing of the hullet its 
weight tends to pull it vertically dnwuward.s, and 
the string constrains it to repeat its eoui.se along 
the ciicnlar arc. A most interesting and valuahle 
application of the pendulum, therefore, is for 
measuring the acceleration of velocities of falling 
bodies. For that purpose it is much superior to 
Atwood's IMaeliine (q.v.) or any other methoil 
rvhich has yet heeii devised. 

If the circular p.ith or swing is short — not 
exceeding, for example, that of a dock peiiduluni 
which heats seconds — there are two results to he 
remenihered. First, that so long as the length of 
thread is unchanged, it matters not how far the 
hullet may swing on each side, the time or dura- 
tion of each oscillation is also nuchanged. This 
‘ pendulum-law ’ wins di.scovoreil hy Galileo in the 
chuich of Pisa, as he watched a lamp .swinging hy 
a chain. The quality that each swiu'f occupies the 
same time is so important in horology that the 
introduction of the pendulum by Huygens as a 
time-measurer formed the principal epoch in the 
history of that .science. The term isockronistn 
{' equal- timeness’) was invented to mark this 
property of the pendulum. The second larv of the 
pendulum is that to make the hullet move faster 
we must sliorten the thread iu the following pro- 
portion i for twice as many oscillations take a 
quarter the length of string ; for thrice as many 
take one-ninth the lengtli; for four times as many 
take one-sixteenth the length. That law is other- 
wise expressed hy saying the length of the thread 
is inversely as the .square of tlie number of oscilla- 
tions made in a given time (see Centrk OF Oscil- 
lation)- 

These and other properties of the pendulum are 
wrapped up in the formula ; f- I : g, which 
mathematicians have established ; wheie t — time 
in seconds of one oscillation, I = length (in inches) 
of the thread, tt = 3'1415927, a well-known ratio ; 
and (j = the accelerating force of giiivity, or 
twice the space through which a heavy body 
falls in one second. When t = i in that formula 
— i.e. when our pendulum heats seconds, a result 
easily attained at any part of the world — then 
immediately we have g = = 9 '86967. In 

other words, nmltiply the length of the seconds 
pendulum in any latitude or longitude hy the 
lixed mimher 9 '8696 to find the value of g. 
By this valuahle and simple result it has been 
shown that the lorce of gravity slightly and gradu- 
ally increa.ses as we travel from the equator to- 
wards either pole, the lengtli of the seconds 
pendulum diminishing in the same proportion. 
The poles are therefore nearer to the centre than 
the equator is, which is an independent proof that 
our planet is spheroidal, and re,senibles in shape 
an orange rather than a lemon. 

The following table readily gives the length of 
the seconds peiiduluni at any of the stations _hy 
dividing the corresponding number in the third 
column hy the fixed mimher 9 '8696. At London, 
for example, 32'191 -r 9'8696 = 3'262 feet, length of 
seconds pendulum. Dent’s clock in the tower of 
the House of (Commons heats once in two seconds, 
and must tlierefore have a pendulum 13'046 feet 
long. 

The table also shows the acceleration (feet 


per "ecoiid) due to gravity, as .a.-.certained fiom 
ob-ervations made hy means of the seconds pen- 
dulum. The results are arranged in the order of 
their latitude. 

&tath-n 01,-dner Ferce Cif GtavUj-. 

Fe'tt 

IJawak betwiiun Jiloloand NewGiiiiiffi .Frr'jcirict. S2'Oi3 

hM‘rra Lume n2'0&3 

Ascension Sabine. 32-Oi>ri 

Jamaica Sabine. 32 "if * j 

Rill (le J.iueiio Freyciuet 32‘112 

C.apc of (iood Hope Freyciiiet. 32*110 

Uoidt-auK Biot, Miithii ii. o2*lfi9 

Parii Borrla. 32'1S*2 

Dunkirk Biot, >rathieu. 32*190 

London Sabine. 32-101 

Edinbiirp'li Kater. 32*2t)4 

Unst, .''iKtland Bint, Mathieu. 02*217 

lapitzbcrgcu Sabme. 3’2'253 

Since the leiiytli of the secontls peniluliiiii is due 
entirely to nntnial causes, and can ahvayshe easily 
verihetl, it was chosen as a standard of the Briti"!! 
measures of lengtli. Experience has taught, how- 
ever, that these "aie iiioic easily known !►>' jn’Cserv- 
iiig an artilicial standaid. 

Tiie universal application of the pendulum for 
time-measurement and ascertaining the local value 
of q has been followed hy some .special u.ses nf it 
which are of interest. Tlnw, Sir G. 11, .iiiy, the late 
.astrononier-royiil, apiilicd it to form an estimate of 
the earth’s mean density hy ohservation.s taken at 
a coal-pit, 1200 feet deep, near South Shields. One 
pendulum being stationed at the surface and another 
at the bottom’ of the pit, their oscillations -were 
exactly compared hy means of an electric wire, 
with the result that a clock at tlie mouth of the 
pit would gain 2^ .seconds per day if removed to 
the hottoiu. From these data ( Phi!. Trans. 1800, 
p. 297) the den.sity of the eaith was estimated to 
be O 'OOO. 

By the Foucault experiment the pendulum was 
utilised in a striking manner to prove the perpetual 
rotation of our planet round its axis, A globe nf 
metal is suspended by a long wire to a lofty roof, 
the point of suspension beinu vertically over the 
centre of a vonnd table j and after being clr.awn 
aside from tlio position of vest this pendulum is 
allowed to begin its vihration.s, hut so as to have 
no tendency to right or left. Students of dynamics 
know that* it must continue svvinging to and fro 
in the same plane unless interfered with from 
without. Owing to that the table beneath the 
pendulum, when carefully ohsevvecl, is .seen to 
revolve very slowly in a direction contrary to the 
hands of a watch ; hut since the Hoor anil whole 
building revolve with the table, the (d).server.s 
naturally refer the relative motion to the pen- 
dxrlum, *still .swinging in its original plane. By 
marking twenty-four equal divisions round the 
edge of the table the spectators would he fm-nished 
nith a good clock, the pendulum pointing out the 
hour at tlie point where it firet began its oscilla- 
tions, and apparently revolving in the usual direc- 
tion. 

The pendulum, iu Horology, is absolutely 
accurate as a tiiiie-keeiier, if only the proper 
length is preserved. That is mainly done hy 
means of a screw turning on the rod, under the 
‘ hob ’ or hall, so as to push it up and therefore 
.shorten the pendulum, or let it fall loxver down 
and lengthen the pendulum. It was found in 
winter that clocks went tuo fast, and at mid- 
summer too slow, because cold shortened the 
metallic rod and heat lengthened it. A further 
refinement was therefore devised to .secure a 
uniform length without the screw adjustment, the 
result being what are known as ‘ compensation 
pendulums.’ Both the common methods of these 
depend on the same priuciple, ( A simple and prac- 
tically accurate form of pendulum is made with 
a wooden rod, vYhich is less liable to expansion 
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ami euiuractiiin than metal. 1 The ‘nietctirhil jten- 
'liilitm ■ cairies ii'itliin it a glasf cylinder nearly 
full Ilf tnerciiry, proportioned in (jiiantity to the 
weight of the iipndulum that when the latter ex- 
paiiiK dowiiM-aiils by the heat the change is coiiiiter- 
fi.diinced Iiy the nptvard e.xpansion of the Jirjnid in 
it^ jar. Ill tvinter, of eom.'!e, the pendiihuu and the 
ijnick'ilver are himil.iiiy contracted in opposite direc- 
tion', to -eciiiv a good average lengtii and mark 
hetter time. The 'Pcond foriii of compensation 
pendnluni is called the ‘grldiioii,’ because it con- 
.sists of i-everal upri'dit liars, as in the 

i -V diagram. If the black bars be, for 
example, .steel, aud those between 
,, he brass or copper, then by a proper 
~l '^ adjustment of their lengths any change 
' . of temperatnrewill notniateiiiillyalFect 
j f the time-keeping property of the pen- 
i duliini. Brass is niriclr more sniiject 

;; to extension and contraction than 

steel. It Is obvious froiir the Cgirre 
that when tire beat ililates tire bras.s 
I bars they nru.st raise the boli D, and 
I-*-* 'ilc therefore' counteract tlie downward 

• extension of the steel Itars, such as 
Ij BC or' hr and Aa. Por aeenrate 
and _ uirifonrr_ time-ineasurenrent the 
gr'idiron has, in the experience of some 
astroirourci's, proved atrperior to the irtercuvial 
pendtthrni. 

Peuelope, in Homeric legend, the wife of 
ITys-ies (Odysseitri), aird rirotlrer of Telemachns, 
who was .still an infant when Uly.'-ses went to the 
Tiojnn war. During his long ‘wanderings after- 
tire fall of Troy Ire was gener-allv regarded as 
(lead, and Penelope was vexed by tlre'urgent wooin'' 
of many siritors, whom sire put off on the pretext 
that she must fiv.st weave a alri'oird for Laertes, 
her aged father-in-law. To protract tire time she 
I undid hy night tire portion of the tveh wiriolt 
she had woven hy day. When the .suitors had 
drscovered this device her positron heeame more 
ditiiciilt thaii before; hut fortunately Ulysses 
retrrrned in time to rescirc his chu.ste .spon.se from 
their dista'tefirl inrportunitres. Later- tradition 
represents Peneloire in a very different light, a-ssert- 
rng that byHetirres (Mercury), or Irv.all iter Biiitors 
togotlrer, she became tiro rirotlrer of Han (q.v.), ami 
that L on his return, fUvorced Jier. 


siitgle ego. The .stri|)idity of these birds is perltaps 
dire to the irracce-s.sibility of the rook-s and slroi'c.s 
where so great a irunrber live and breed ; having 
been eoirrparatir-ely little interfered with hy man, 
they -show no terror at tire sight of him. W^herr 
intrrrders invade their breeding-places they can and 
do, however, inflict severe wounds with their sharp 
















Pcnguin. This nanre is aiiplied to a group of 
hrrds containing threegenera, .Splieni.soHs, Etrdyptes, 
and Aptenodytes — the lai'gest species, the ‘Em- 
peror ’ [A. forsteri, 50 inches in height) and ‘Kin"-’ 
(d. flcnnantii) penguins, belonging to the latter 
genus. _ The most r'emarkahle peculiarity of these 
hrrds rs the flattened wing, which is clad with 
lliit scule-hke feathers ; the wJroIe limb, rrufrt for 
flight, IS 3 dnrir,'ibly .snited for swimnrin''. The 
feathers of the penguin— instead of bemg dis- 
posed in featlier-ti'.ncts, separated by intervals 
[upterin] upon which no feathers grow, as is the 
case with all other birds, not excepting even tire 
o.stiicli and ea-ssowary— foimi a continuous coverini» 
to the both’- These peculi/infcies, coupled ■u’ifch 
some others m internal structure, mark off the uen- 
gninsas a very distinet; gr-oup of birds. Bv some 
tliej are placed in the same group with the auks, 
nn.o a special gi-oup (Impennes) by tlieniselve.s. 

are entirely confined to the Antarctic 
f ‘ teiirperate regions (Patagonia, 
.‘"‘;'““y>.4"8traha. New Zealand), a-^l are 
aquatic 111 their habits, as is shown by the webbed 
thfvriV'® \*^ leraavkable modification of 

fhlvlT situations 

they are extremely abundant, and make their nests 
m a coimriou area the nest is nothing more than 
a hole in the sand in which the female deposits a 


' King Penguin ( Apienodi/les pennantii). 

bills. The plum, age of the neck is valued liy f iii'rier.s 
for collars and tipjiets; and large jiiimhei’N of 
‘Johnnies,’ .as tiro sailors call theiii, are siauglitored 
annually. The fle-sli tliougli dai'lc is wholoRonie 
food, and makes ex-collcnt ‘ hare-.soup ; ’ the holly 
IS loaded with fat. TiiaC the ptfiigiiins are i^ot 
altogether a niodorn I'ace of birds is shown hy 
the 1 'em.ains of a .species— Prtteemfmiici,' cinturetkiis 
—which existed in New Zealand m late Eocene 
or_ early Miocene times. This Irird diil'ercd from 
existing pengnin.s in haying rather longer wings, 
and may therufore conceivably have pofescssed the 
iwwer of llighl; it was a large form like the 
King Pengmn of to-day. 

Peiiicillaria. See Guinea Cohn, and Mieuet. 

Penlciillt, a town of Edinlnirghshiw, on the 
left bank of the North Esk, 10 mile.s S, of Edin- 
biirgb ly road, but 16 by a braneb lino (1872). It 
lias a Koniane.sqne clmrcb-lower and large iianar- 
mills, dating fi'om 1709; whilst 2 miloH NNE. are 
Glcncorsii barracks (180-1-82), originally a deiiftt 
for French pi-iaoners. Pop. ( 1811 ) 9l)7 ; ( 1891 ) 4911. 
See vi ilson a Anmts of Penicuik (Ediu. 1891 ). 

Peninsular aud Orienlal €oninanv can-v 

nimls and passengers heticeen Groat Britain anil 
India, China, and Ansli-alia. The company in its 
present form was incorporated hy royal ohartei- in 
1840, although it had then had an ex'islcnco of 
tlii'Gis years duration as the Poniusniav Company, 
which earned mails to Portugal and the .south of 
Lpain, and afterwards to Egyiit. The ‘P, & (),’ 
own a fleet of between fifty and fiixLy vcsseiiB, witii 
an average of 3890 tons each. They carry m, ails 
from Hninb-si to Bombay, weekly, in the conimatail 
time of IGi days, from Brindisi to Shanghai, fort- 
nightly, ni 37 J days, and from Bi'indisi to Sydney, 
fortnightly, in 351 day,s, Tlie company also inain- 
toiM a fortnightly service between Venice, Brin- 
fcmn . and rnii to Naples and 

fi-nm' B ®*’i tliey maintain lino-s 

gXiS to Madras and 

tXX™ ’ ^“ci ^lOgo-POre, Hong-kong, and 



PENINSULAR WAR 


Peninsular War ( 1 807-u ). The di? tensions 
hetween Charles IT., king of Spain, and his son 
Ferdinand gave the Emperor Naiioleon I. an oppoi- 
tunity of interfering in the afl’airs of that country. 
In pursuance of a treaty ratified on 29th Octohei 
1S07 with the Spanish king, he had sent an army 
into Portugal under Junot, hy whom Li'hon was 
seized, and the nieiuhers of the royal house of 
Praganza obliged to flee to the Jlrazih, O.stensibly 
witli the object of suppor ting Junot's army, other 
French troops gradually occupied Salamanca, Tal- 
Indolid, ntid other important positions in , Spain, 
iitcludiirg Madrid, where Murat was in eontiuand. 
A popular outbreak against the king and his 
favourite, Manuel Godoy, caused tire former to 
abdicate and his son Ferdinand to assume tire 
crown. But the latter was induced to rrreet the 
Fretrch emjreror at Bayonne, and hy him held a 
rrisoner, while his father- was again proclaimed 
ring. Riots at IMadrid, Toledo, and other places 
dui'ing the spring of 1808 caused the feeble king 
such alartrr that he srrnendered his crown to 
Napoleon, hy whoirr it was bestowed rrporr his 
lirothcr Joseph Bonapar'te, then king of Naples. 
He was proclainred in Madrid on 24th July 1808. 

Owing to the large powers of the local jrrnt.a, 
and to a decentralised form of governnrent, the 
action of the capital of Spaitr had little eflect xrpon 
that of her provinces, which rose against the 
French and those who favotrred them in all direc- 
tions. The organised forces of Spain amonnted at 
this tints to about 127,000 of all arms, while the 
French arnry in the Peninsula, e.'colusive of Jrrnot’a 
troops in Portugal, consistocl of some 80,000 con- 
scripts of various nations, Fi-encli, Swiss, Italians, 
Pole.s, and even Portugrrese, soon reinforced hy 

23,000 fresh troops. Anns, clothing, and nionej- 
were freely supplied hy Great Britain to the 
patriots of .Spam and Portugal, whose numhers 
rairidl.y increased. The first operations of the 
French under Marshal Bessieres in the north rvei-e 
uniformly strcces.sfrrl, except at Sat'agn.ssa, which 
Palafo.v gallantly Iiehi against Lefebvre-Des- 
nouettes. In Catalonia they suifered several de- 
feats, and in Andalusia their general, Dupont, 
surrendered at Baylen with 18,000 men. The first 
armed interference of the Britisii in the atiairs of 
the Peninsula was the de.spatch on 12th July 1808 
of Sir Arthur dVellealey with some 30,000 men 
to Portugal. Landing these troops in Mnndego 
Fiiver, he defeated Lahorde at Rnri9a and Jnnot at 
Yimiera, hut then handed over the command 
to Sir Harry Burrard, wlio had been sent out to 
supersede bim, to be himself superseded within a 
few hours by Sir Hew Dalrymple. The latter 
officer concluded the convention of Cintra with the 
French commander, who evacuated Portugal hy 
30th September 1808. The three English generals 
were examined before a court of inquiry as to 
thi.s convention, hut no furtlier steps were taken. 

Sir John hloore, appointed to tlie command of 
the Britisii troops (some 30,000) in Portugal on 6th 
October, had moved to Valladolid hy 22d Decemher, 
effecting a junction with Sir David Baii-dls division 
from Coruiia. But tlie Spanish troops had in the 
meantime suffered a succession of defeats. The 
F rench had received large reinforcements ; Napoleon 
himself was in Madrid ; and Soult with 60, 000 men 
was ill his front. Moore therefore executed a rapid 
and masterly retreat to Coruna, and there fought 
a succeSiSfuI Battle to cover the embarkation, being 
mortally wounded himself at the moment of victory. 
For three nionth.s no further steps were taken hy 
the British govei-nment, but in December Sir John 
Cradock was sent out to take command in Portu- 
gal. and he took up a position covering Lisbon 
from the French, now nnder Marshal Victor, In 
this position Sir Arthur Wellesley, who was again 


sent out, found matters on 22d April 1809. The 
French armies in .Spain now nunihered neaily 

400.000 men, divided into eight corps d'armee, 
under six marshal-, and Generals Junot and St C.vr, 
and operating in the north, south, east, and west. 
>So long as Napoleon himself was able to direct 
operations they were characterised hy unity of pur- 
pose and consequent success. Sai-ago.ssa, attacked 
for the third time, after a niemorahle defence of 
sixty-three days, snn-eiidered to Marshal Lannes 
on_21st Februavj- 1809, and many victorie.-, were 
gained over the .Spanish levies ; but in Catalonia 
St Cyr effected comparatively little. The outbreak 
of war in Germany drew Napoleon to that couutiy 
in April, and the operation.s in .Spain were some- 
what neglected in cnn-sequeuce. The jealon.sies of 
the French commander.-, too prevented any unity of 
action tlieie. 

Sir A. Wellesley first marched against .Soult 
with 20,000 British and 40,000 Spanish under 
Cnetla, and drove him out of Portugal. King 
Joseph, with 80,000 men under Marshal Victoi-, 
attacked at Talaveia on 26th July and .suffcied a 
severe defeat. For this victoi-y .S'ir A. AVellesley 
was created I'iscount Wellington, hut, being left 
without reinforcements, he was obliged to retire to 
Almeida, while the defeat of the Spanish at Ocana 
( Novemhar 20 ) enabled the French to oveiTun the 
whole of Andalusia, exce])t Cadiz, which still held 
out. Wellington, foreseeing tlie impossibility of 
faking tlie offensive at tliat time, pi-enared during 
the winter a triple line of eai-tliworks, 29 miles 
long, from Torres Vedras on the Zizaiidra to 
Alhandra on tlie Tagus, tlms covering his base at 
Lisbon. The Frencli, 65,000 strong, under Massena, 
moved against him in the spring of 1810, captured 
the fiirti-e.ss of Ciudad Rodrigo on the lltli July, 
and attacked him in the position of Bu-saco on 29tli 
September. The attack was beaten off, and Wel- 
lington, ctaryint' out his ])ieconceived plan, letired 
slowly into the lines of Ton-es Vedras, carrying 
with liiiii as much of the lesoiii-ces of the couiitiy 
as possible, and directing tbe Portuguese troops to 
harass the flanks and rear of the Fienoh. To avoid 
stan’ation Massbna, finding himself imahle to 
attack AVellington’s foitilications and having lost 

30.000 men, began to retire on 14th Novenibei-. 
Reinforcements having reached AVellington early 
ill 1811, he followed, defeated Jlassraa at Sahagal 
on 3d Ajiril 1811, and drove him out of Portugal. 
Soult in the meantime had defeated the Spaniards 
at Gehora (February 19), and capliired tlie fortress 
of Badajoz. He also invested Cadiz, but General 
Graham ivitli a force of 12,000 men attacked and 
defeated Alnrslial Victor's covering force at Bari-o.sa 
on 5tli March, wliich checked bis further move- 
ments. V'ellington, now designing to inarcli on 
Madrid and thence against the Freiich line of eom- 
niunication.s with Baj-oniie, found it iiece.?sai-}' to 
capture Badajoz and Almeida. IMassena, at the 
head of 50,000 men, marclied to the relief of the 
latter place. He was cheeked at Fiientes de Oiloro 
on 5th May, where a hard-fought battle caused him 
to retreat* and abandon Almeida to the British. 
AVellington then turned towards Badajoz, which 
Soult endeavoured to relieve with a force of 23,000 
men. The British (7000) and Spaniards (25,000) 
engaged him on the IGth May in the bloody battle 
of Albuera, compelling liiiii to retire, wliich he did 
in a southerly direction. 

Matter,-, were, however, in a very critical state 
for the British, for the whole of A''alencia, Asturias, 
and Galicia was in the haiid.s of the French, who 
still had nearly 300,000 men in Siiaiii, and had 
received no other check except from General Hill 
in Estremadura and at Tarifa, which fortress 
repelled Soult. Napoleon, too, threatened to take 
the field again in person. But this was prevented 
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liV tlie rmtlneak of war bouveen I'ranee and lin.sisia, 
ami in ISId A\'eJIinyton coiniiieiiced Jii.s well- 
iiiatniKil plan for frooin^ Spidn from tlie invader. 
Ife LM]itmi.‘d i.'iudad Ibidriyo on lOlli January, 
-itoiiiied B.ad.'ijoz on 6th Ajiril, and called in Ilillb 
di\iJou fioni the =outli. ilarmont, nlio had col- 
lectod lii-i troojiv ahoii t .''iilaiii.inca, fimml lii.s flank 
thioartTie'l, and had ;it lir-t to retire; hut on 22d 
July lie tiTined npnii the PritEli, and fonolit the 
hatlle of Tonne', vheie he was wounded and his 
arniv defeated. 'ITeihrieton entered ^dadiid on 
12th Aneii't. Kin;e .fo'epli then withdreiv SonJt 
fioiii And.aln'ia to'Valencia, nhere they joined 
Snchet. lint the .‘^pani'h arm}' neelected to g-nard 
the liiiti'h line of coiiimunicatinns, .and C'l.aiii'el, 
who 'iieceeilerl irarnioiit, proved .so foriiiid.alile a 
peiicial that 'Wellineton .again /mind liiiiiself oldigeil 
to letire tmvarila .Saj.ani.anc.a an<l Portiieid. 

Events elsewhere, however, lessened the power of 
hi' enoniie-i, reducing tlieir nnnihera' to 197,000 men. 
Je.alou'v evisteil lietween Joseph and hia getieisals ; 
■and Welliiiotoii'' pO'ition was strengthened hy lii.s 
apiiointinent as coimn.ander-in-ehief of the Spauii-h 
and Poungnese .aimie'. The.se now .amounted to 
I OiJd.OOO men, of which 70,000 .liiglo-Poitilgiiese 
j had been iiiought into a good .state of discipline. 

I lie ngiiin .advanced eastward in the spring of ISIS, 
obliging the French to evacuate Burgos and the 
line of the Ehro. They attempted to witlishainl 
I him .at Vittoria on ‘2ht June, but sustained n 
j orti'Idug defeat, aliamloning all tlieir artillery, 
store,' ,aud hagg.age. The blockades of Pampeliiiia 
and Sc Seliastian followed. Joseph, who liad 
fin.arrelled with .Soiilt, tv.as .superseded in the 
coiiiinand, wliicli was given to the latter. In 

■spite, however, of great skill on hk part, a series 
of terrible battles m the Pyrenees were uniformly 
di'astrons to him. St Sebastian was taken on 
ith (Jctolier, the victory of Nivelle won on 10th 
3.oyemIier, and Wellington enabled to base hini- 
sell on the northern ports. In Peln-uary 1814 
lUynniie wa^, invested, on 27th Soult was defeated 
at j frthes, and .ag.ain at Toulouse on lOth April, 
which city was occupied by the BritWi. Put 
^.ipoleon had already ahdicatod, having, after the 
Kns'ian campaign, been oveqioweretl hy 
the allied forces of Itussia, Prussia, and Austria, by 
wlioiii France was inv-aded and Paris taken See ' 
also articles on France, Spain, Povtiig.al, Wellin'^- . 
ton, Napoleon, Soult, 3Ia«3ena, Sir John Jloore j 
\ ittona Badajoz, Torres Vedras, Coi iiSa, Bustico, 
to. ; and Sir W. Napier’s S/sior// of the Peninsular '■ 
vok 1828-40}. 1 

Pcnitciitisil P.stilnis, sei'en of the P.salms of ^ 
Uaviil so called .as being .specinily ex-iu-essive of I 
'Oirow for sin. and accepte<l by Christian devotion ' 

sinner. They are P.saim.s vi., \-x.\ii., x.xxriii |i ^ 
vk.’. «''''»• accovling to the Authorised « 

V ei'ton, which correspond ivith vi., xxxi xx.xvii ' 
h, Cl., cxxix., and exlii. of the Ibilgate! The.se > 
t'.ilm.s have been set apart from a very early ^ 
period and are referred to as such by Ori^en. ^ 
Pope Innocent III. ordered that they shoulcT be f 
recited in Lent. They have a special 'place in the J? 
Loinan Breviary, mid more than one of the nones ^ 
attached an indulgence to the recital of them 

in useTntlf®^' ft'erpient “ 

public and jaivate, is tlie 51sb Psalm ^ 
or the Miserere 150th in tlie Vulgate). ’ ^ 

Penitentiary, the name given to one of the w 
onice.s of the Papal court, am? also to the dioiib oJ 
taiy (a carilma , called Pemtentiarius) who pre- le 

sides 01 er It. The subjects which come under ^lie w 

to peinteutuary are all matters relating ti 

sins and «>e absolution from in 

in ami from canonical censiive.s, reserved to the A 


i, pope, and in certain cases dispensation.s from the 
1 - impediments of niavii.age. 

’• Pejlhridge, a town of Staffordshii’e, on tlio 
’ Penk, 6 miles S. of Staft'oid by rail, in an agricul- 
tiira! district. Pop, 31,34. 

. Pciuiiacniliawr, a watering-place of Carnar- 
1 von.sliire, 4 inile.s S\V. of Conway by i.ail. Tbe 
, mountain of Penm.'ienin.awr, the noifhejm e.vtrem- 
' ity of the Snowdon group, is 1553 feet high ; on its 
I .summit are the remains of a great Briti.sli foit, 

; Dinas Peumaen. 

Pcmi, William, the founder of the colony of 
; Pennsylvania, wa.s the .son of ridmiral William 
Penn, and was horn at London, 14th October 1644, 
Hi.s early yeans irere spent paitly in E,s.sex aiul 
partly in Ireland, where his father had several 
estates, the gift of Cromwell. Penn studied at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and while there was con- 
verted to Quakeiism by the preaching of a disciple 
of George Fox, named Tliomns Loe. His enllm.siasm 
for hi.s new faith as.siinied a pngnacions foim. Not 
only did he object pei'son.ally to attend tlie , services 
of_ the Church of England, and to wear Lho sur- 
plice of a student— both of which he considered 
emiiieiitly papi.stical — hnt, along witli somn com- 
pianioiis who had also become Quakers, he .attacked 
several of his fel low-students, and tore the ohiioxious 
robes from tlieir haclc.s. For tl)i.s unseemly ])i'o- 
Mdure Penn was expelled from the university. 
His father was so excessively annoyed at his con- 
duct that he gave liini a thrashing, and turned him 
out of doors ; but he soon afterwards relenteil, ami 
sent his son to travel on the Continent, in the hope 
that change of scene and the gaiety of French life 
would alter the bent of his miiul. They failed, 
however, to eiVect this, but the .youth certaiiiiy 
aequired a gi-nce and suavity of address that he did 
not before possess. In 1608 the admiral sent him 
M Ireland to look after his estates in the connlv of 
I Y- ‘ ^6 ills father’s complete 

satisfaction ; for iii niaUevs of biisinoss ho was as 
IJractical an Englishman .a.s in religion he wn.s an 
out-and-out ni,ystio. Tn the city of Cork, however, 
he again fell in with Thomas Loo, and for attending 
a Quaker meeting was, along' witli olliers, im- 
prisoned by the mayor, hut was immediately after- 
wws r^ensed on appealing to the lord president 
ot the Council of Miiimter. who wn.s iiovimoillv 


f 4.1 ?i ‘ luiu uiyKiuuni; 

of the Council of Munster, wlio Avas pevftoaiallv 
acquainted witli him. On Ms return to Eiiglamb 
Penn pd liis father again quarrelled, hcoauHO tlie 
conscience of the former would not allow liini to 
take oil liis hat to anybody— not even to the king, 
tlie Duke of York, or the admiral himself. I’euii 
was again turned out of door.', hy his pcrhaiis testy, 
but assuredly provoked parou t. The niotlier, howl 
eiei, stepped in, and smoothed matters so far iliat 
Penn was al oxYed to return home, and the admiral 
eyen exerted his influence with the government to 
innk at his son s attendance at the iJlogal con- 
yenticles of the_ Quakera, uhicli nothing would 
Hwm™ I? ® '‘o^vcver, he was 

pnHiWl “/'/ of inililioation 

.f^^^’j/oundation Shahn, in which 
he attacked the ordinary doctrines of tlie Trinity, 
Gods satisfaction m the death of Christ, and jus- 
tihcation hy the imputation of Christ', s righteous, 
ness. While in prison ho wrote the mo, st famous 
and popular of Ins boolos. No Cross, no Crown, and 

himself that contributed to liis liberation, whicli 
waa obtained throng'll the interference of the Duke 
ol York In September 1670 Admiral Penn died 

wBl?pfn-m together 

with claims upon government for £18,000, In 1671 

nritS'to^tbp’T seetaiy was again com- 

i the Conventicle 
Act did not touch tbe case, but, as he refused to 
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take the oath of allegiance, he was bent to Newgate 
for .six months. Here he wrote four treatises ; one 
of tiietu, enfcitlefl Thu Great Cause of Liberty of Con- 
scicncc, is an admirable defence of the doctiiue of 
toleration. After regaining ids liheity he visited 
Holland and Germany for the advancement of 
Quakerism. The IhinccsS-Palatine Elizabeth, the 
granddaughter of James I., showed him iiiuticular 
favour. On his return he married, in the beginning 
of 1672, Gnlielma Maria Springett, daughter of Sir 
William Springett, and fur some years thereafter 
continued to propagate, by preaching and writing, 
the doctrines of his sect. 

Circrrrrrstarrce.s having tirrned his attention to the 
New World, he in 1661 obtained from the crown, 
in lieu of his monetary claim upon it, a grant of 
territory' in North Arrrerica. Penir wanted to call 
it Sylvania, on account of its forests, but the king 
{Charles II.) irrsisted on the ])tefix Penn in honour 
of his father. His gi-eat dedrewasto establish a 
home for his co-relrgronists irr tire distant West, 
where they might preach and m-actrse their coir- 
viotioir.s iir rrnrrrolested peace. Penn, with several 
friends, sailed for the Delaware in Septeirrher 1662, 
was well received by the settlers, and irr October 
held Iris fartrems interview witlr the Indian tribes, 
rrnder a large elrn-tr'ee at .Shackaitraxon, afterwards 
Kensington, and now a part of Philadelphia. He 
^rlanned arrd named the city of Philadelphia, and 
tor two years governed the' colorry in the wisest, 
most benevolent, and liberal rtrairner. Not only 
Quakers, but persecuted members of other religious 
sects sought refuge in his new colony, where from 
the first the principle of toleration was established 
by law. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles II. Penn 
retui'ned to Eirgland to exert himself in favour of 
hifi persecuted brethren at home. His iulluence 
witlr James II. — art old Mend of his father’s — ^tvas 
so great that many people have never felt quite 
satisfied about the nature of their relations. The 
buspioiotr, however, that Penn allowed hinrself 
to he u.secl as a tool by the court is not justified 
by any knowtr facts, and Macaulay— who with an 
ungracious animosity has urged the view of his 
complicity in some of the disgraceful ineideuts that 
followed Monnroiith’.s rehelllott — has been convicted 
of Iraste and inaccuracy in several rurportant \)ar- 
ticulars. At anyrate, his exertions in favour of the 
Quakers wer'e .so far successful that in 1686 a iiro- 
clarrratiorr was is.sued to release all per~otrs im- 
prisoned on account of tlreir religious opiitiotrs, and 
rtrore than 1200 Qualrers were set free. In the April 
folio wiitg James issued an edict for the repeal of all 
religiou.s tests and prenalties, hut the mass of Non- 
corifornrists mistrusted his sincerity, and refused to 
av.ail themselves of it. After the accession of the 
Prince of Orange as William III. Penn was twice 
aocu.sed of treason, arrd of coi'responding with the 
exiled nronarch, hut was acquitted. In 1690 he 
was charged with conspiracy, hut was not arrested. 
Nevertlreles.s, irr the follouiug year, the charge was 
renewed. Nothing appear-s to have been done for 
some time, but Penrt at last, through the kindly 
offices of his friends, Locke, Tillotson, and others, 
had the matter thoroughly investigated, and he 
was finally and honourably acquitted in 1693. In 
1692 he had been deprived of his govenrrrrent, hut 
it was restored to Irirrr in 1691. In the latter year 
his wife died, and Penn prrhlished a memoir te-stify- 
iug to her great virtues ; hut in le.ss thair two years 
lie married again, his second wife being Hannah 
Callowhill, of Bristol, a Quaker lady. In 1699 he 
paid a second riaib to the New World, where 
Perirtsylvatria required Iris presence to restore peace 
and order after tire arbitrary behavioirr of hi- 
deputy. His stay, which lasted two years, was 
marked by many useful rneasures, and by ettbrts to 


.ameliorate the condition of both the InJiatr.s and 
Negfoe.s. He departed for England towards the 
ernl of 1701, leaving tlie management of his aflaii» 
to ail agerrt irariied Ford, whose villainy virtually 
ruined Penn. When the rogue died he left false 
clainrs against his rrraster, wlitch Penn tefiwed to 
pay, allowittg himself to he thrown into the 
Fleet in 170S. His friends afterivards procured his 
release, hut not till his constitrrtion was fatally 
ini)iaifed ; for the last five years of his life his 
mernor-y and undcr.standing were gteatly weakened. 
He ilied at Ilrracottrlje, in Berkshire, July ,30, 17IS. 
Thu propiiotary claims of his descendants were 
bought up Ijy a pension of £4000, whicli in 1S84 
was comrmrte'd (-ee Pexsioxs). 

See Macimlay’-s ffistorii of Enuhind, .and J. Paget's 
Inqitirif into the Evidence of the Charfjes hvought hp Lord 
Muntulap arjainU Williani Penn (lb.r8}; the Life pre- 
fixed to his collected orbs ( 2 voU, 1726 ), and to later 
issues of ‘ select works : ’ and Live, by Clarkson (1849), 
Hejiwortli Dixon (new cd. 1850), Kobert J. Burdette 
(New York, 1S82), and Stoughton (new ed. 1SS3). 

Pcmialism. See F-Suging. 

Pcil-liajlics. See P.sEUDONYlIS. 

Pennant, Thomas, traveller, was born of a 
good old Welsh family at Downing, near Holywell, 
Flintsbire, 14th June 1726, and was ednc.ated at 
Wrexham, Fulharrr, and Hadley. In 1744 he went 
up to Queen's College, Oxford, 'hut he left without 
taking a degiee, h.aving nreanwhile, in 1746, ridden 
down into Coniwall — the fiist of his inarty tours. 
These included visits to Ireland (1754); the Con- 
tinent (1765), where he niade tlie acquaintance of 
Butl'on and Volt>aiie; Scotland (1769 and 1772), 
which ‘was tlien,’ he say.s, ‘.almost as unknown 
as Kamchatka, hut ever since has been inomUe 
with southern visitants;’ anti the Isle of Man 
(1774), besides rambles through England and bis 
native principality. He mauled twice, in 1759 
and 1777 ; was maile member of the Iloyal Society 
of Upsala, an F.ll.S., and an LL.D. of 0.xford; 
and died at Downing, 16th December 1798. 

From hoyliood a naturalist, for years a corre- 
spondent of Liimtinis, Pennant published British 
Zoology (1765-77), British Quttdnipcds (1771), 
Arctic Zoaioyy { 1785 ), History of London ( 1790 ), &c. ; 
but to-day he is cliielly remem- 
bered by his Tours in Scotland 
(3 vols. 1771-75) and Wale-, (2 
voH. 1778-81), the funner of 
which works extorted from 
Johnson the admission ; ‘ He ’s 
a IVhig, sii’, a sud dog; hut 
he 's tiie he.st traveller I ever 
read ; he observes more things 
than any one else does.’ 

See the amusing Literary Life of 
the late Thomas Pennant, Esq., by 
Etiiiiself (1793), and the memoir 
prefixed to Professor Ehys’s edition 
of the Tours in IVults (3 vols. 

Carnarvon, 1883), 

PeimJltTlla, an interesting 
animal whose quill or feather- 
like appeaiance is suggested 
by the title and by the popular 
name Sea-pen. It is one of the 
Alcyonarian Actinozna, in the 
same snh-cla.ss as Dead-men’s 
Fingers, Red Coral, Gorgonia, 

&o. One .species (B. phos- 
phorea) is not uncommon at 
moderate depths (e.g. 20 

fathoms) round Rjitish coasts. 

It consists of a basal st.alk, by 
which the animal is probably fixed npiiglit in the 
mud, and of a free axis bearing numerous polj'pe.s. 
The whole length is about 4-6 inches ; the colour is 



Fig. 1. 

Ventral View of Ben- 
natula phosyhnrea 
(aboutoiie-lialfuat- 
ural size }. 
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ileei. leJ, aii.l due to iii-itiented spicules of lime; 
till- li\ inn animal is linglitly phosulioiescent. Ilie 
-.talk is leally a tube, and cau be soinewhat in- 
I dated ; tlie polypes are fused togellier m sets of a 
dt) 7 en 01 ,**0 nil each of tlie axis. These fiise<l 
sets friuii a series of parallel leaves, somervliat like 
tbe barlts of a feather. The median pait of the 
axis also Ite.ars radiinentaiy asexual polypes 
1 C^ooids') vliicli are not fused. The whole axis 
is siij. polled by a liriiily-calcified internal stem. 



Polypea (after Marshall J. The most ventral [lolyiie 

is longest and oldest. 

The sexes are separate. Anions related forms 
Virgularia, Punioulina, and Renilla are important. 
See lii'iiort oh Fcnncitidida, by A. ililnos Marshall 
andW. P. ^^.arshall ( Eirmiugham, 188i2). 

Peunine Alps. See Alps. 

Pennine Kniifrc. See Geeat Britain', Vol. 
V. p. 37.T 

Pennon, a small, pointed or sivalloir-tailed 
flag, borne by a inediteval knight on his lance. 
For pennant, 'as well as pennon, see Flag. 

Pennsylvania, s-ince 1830 the second in popu- 
lation of tlie United States of America, is in shape 
a parallelogram, lying almost en- cupjra-iit mi mus 
tirely between 42^ and 39’ 43' 26" iiy j. n. uppmcott 
N. lat. (Mason .and Dixon’s Line, companr. 
q.v. ), .and between the iiTegular W-shaped Dela- 
ware Paver and SO’ 31' 36" W. long. It is about 
Ih'y miles iride .and 303 miles lon^ from east to 
west; in area (43,215 .sq. m.) it is the twenty- 
eightii slate of the Union. In the north-western 
corner a triangular section extends to 42° 15' N., 
fonning part of the western boundary of New 
York, and giving Pennsylvania about 45 miles 
of coast on Lake Erie, with an excellent harbour 
at Erie. 

The Appalachian (q.v.) system of mountains 
crosses Pennsylvania from north-east to south- 
west. It here attains its greatest breadth, but 
none of the ridges reach any meat altitude, though 
a few peak.s among the Alleghanie.s attain a liei^it 
of more than 2500 feet. Between the Blue or 
Kitlatinny Mountains on tlie east and the higher 
Alleghany range on the west lie numerous minor 
fore.st-clad chains, inters)iersed with picturesque 
valleys, many of them rendered exceedingly fertile 
by the limekone bed wliich produces their soil. 
Tlie surface of the state is naturally divided into 
three sections, the low district south-east of tbe 
niolintains, the mountainous region, and the broken 
hilly plateau in the west. The triangular soutb- 
eaatem part of the state consists of a narrow level 
plain near the Delaware River, with an elevation 
of not more than 100 feet above the sea, merging 
into a higher rolling region which extends to the 
base of the mountains. From Canada to the sonth- 
em limit of the Appalachians extends an almost 
continuous valley, lying east of the main ranges, 
and separated from the coast region by the skirang 
south-eastei-B ridge. This 'great valley’ is through- 


out its whole extent piotected by a .southern or 
eastern wall, except in Pennsylvania, where, 
thromdi a break of about 50 miles, the Cumber- 
land f'alley i.s without <a liarrier toivard the sea, 
and the fertile calc.areoiis soil spreads out over 
Lancaster and part.s of York, IJerks, and Chester 
countic.s, making this one of the best farming 
legions of the country. Tiie mountain region 
cover.-, a belt which in places is more tlian 100 
miles in width, and embraces about oiie-fouiLli 
of tbe area of the state. More Limn twenty ranges 
have been named, and the whole region is justly 
celebrated for .its scenery. The rivcis have in 
various places cut gaps through the ridges, thus 
attbiding passages for travel and commerce. Many 
of these water-gaps are e.xceedingiy |)ictiircsqiie, 
and are much visited by tourists. 'Ihc western 
plateau region comprises about one-half the area 
of the state ; it is crossed liy a few ridges, contains 
some isolated peaks, and is deeply furrowed by 
watereom-ses. Much of this section is heavily 
wooded. 

The geology of Pennsylvania is particularly 
remarkable on account of the great development 
of the different periods of the Pahcozoic era. The 
formations in the south-eastern part of the state 
are in dispute, hut the vdoiiiity of Philadidphia is 
generally admitted to he Arcluoan, and a little 
farther north is a belt of tjuaternary alluvium. 
The Silurian deposits, which extend along the Hud- 
son River in New York, continue into Pcmisylvania 
and form the Kittatinny Mountains. Tlie 1 levoiiiun 
aiea of New York also covers a large part of the 
northern and north-eastern portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. West of the Kittatiiinie.s tlie iiioiintains 
present alternate Eihiriaii and Dovoiiinn forma- 
tionis. West of the Alioghaiiies, thi'oiiglioiit the 
great bituminous coalfields, the rocks are mainly 
conglomerate. The mountains and the western 
plateau region were originally highly elevuitod 
tracts, and have suffered to a vast extent from 
erosion. They have oontriliuted nearly all the 
material for building up the lowland regions of 
New Jersey, Delaware, M.-irylaiid, and Virginia, 
and for the formation of the Lower Missi.ssippi 
valley, Tlie geological disturbances have been 
greatest anil inosL 'frequent in the eastern part 
of the state, where the beds of aiitliraoito coal 
occur at all angles and in somo cases in a vertical 
position, whereas the bitiiniinous coal-beds of the 
western field are nearly horizontal. The hreakiim 
of the strata and the enormous iiressnro to whieh 
the eastern coal-deposits have been subjected has 
resulted in giving Pennsylvania the most valualde 
anthracite basins of tlie country. It is a notable 
fact that the percentage of gas in the coal regularly 
increases from the eastern rango,s lo the western 
coal-measures. Although Pennsylvania is one of 
the richest mineral regions of the world, there is 
no department of her mineral wealth in which she 
exercises such exclusive control as in her deposits 
of anthracite coal. The bituminous coal is excel- 
lent in quality and variety, and the amount is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, but the western coalfields 
are only part of a vast deposit which extends weat- 
wartl and southward into adjoining states. 'The 
iron ore whioli has contributed so inatorially to 
her wealth and prosperity is mined from an ex- 
tensu’c belt which roaches on the north to Canada 
and on the south to Alabama. Even the petroleum 
and natural gas which are such important products 
of western Pennsylvania are found in other sec- 
tions ; hut as yet her antliracite coal-hnsina are 
without a rival. The anthracite tract covers an 
area pf 472 sq. ni., and is situated in the highland 
district between the Delaware and Susquehanna 
nvers. The most important deposits lie in three 
great Gelds, known as the soutiiorn, middle, and 
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iidi-tliei'n tielils. It is estimated tliat with an out- 
put of 100,000,000 tons per year the anthracite 
mines would not he exliausted for two centuries. 
At present tlie production is about one-thiid of 
that estimate. Pittsburgh is the centre of the 
Ijituminou.s region, and tlie annual prodiietion is 
about 25,000,000 tons. The proxiiiiity of coal and 
iron in such vast fjuantities has made Penn.syl- 
vauia a great mining and manufacturing state. 
Though equalled or surpassed by ^Michigan in the 
mining of iron ore, Pennsjhania still leads ui the 
manufacture of pig-iron. 

The successful boring for Petroleum ( q.v. ) in 1859 
produced an excitement whicli was not snipassecl 
even hy the discovery of gold in California. For- 
tunes were made and lost in a day. The mining 
of petroleiiUi and the manufactuie of the various 
articles produced from it have created new and 
important industries. The utilisation of natural 
gas for heating and manufacturing purposes has 
also greatly modified methods of living in western 
Pennsylvania. Gold, silver, copper, and tin exist 
in Pennsylvania, hut not in paying quantities, 
though copper is mined to a limited e.xtent in 
Montgomery county. There are large zine-works 
at South Ilethlehem, and nickel is obtained in 
Lancaster county. 

The eastern part of the state is drained hy the 
Delaware and its tributaries the Sclmvlkill and 
Lehigh. The Susquehanna, with its allluents the 
North Branch, the West Branch, and the ‘beau- 
tiful Juniata,’ occupies the cential drainage aiea. 
The Susquehanna is too rapid and too shallow for 
navigation, hut it is used for floating quantities of 
timber, and coal, lumber, and other products are 
carried hy the canals along its hanks. A portion 
of the not th- western region belongs to tlie valley 
of the Genesee, but the greater part of western 
Pennsylvania is drained by the Alleghany and 
Monoiigahela rivers, which, uniting at Pifctsbnrgli 
to form the Ohio, furnish tlie state with a great 
highway of inland navigation. Pennsylvania has 
now in operation 8500 miles of railroad, and nearly 
800 miles of canals. 

In the mountains and wooded .sections the 
smaller wild animals are still abundant. The 
panther, wild cat, and black hear are occasionally 
seen, and in some places the deer and wild turkey 
are not imcommon. The climate is healthful, hut 
subject to extremes, and much modified by dififer- 
ences of elevation. Heavy snow.s fall on the moun- 
tains in winter, and the rivers of the western half 
of the state are often flooded in spring and summer 
(see e.g. JOHNSTOWN). Nearly one-fourth of the 
state is wooded ; lumbering is one of the sources 
of wealth in the north, and farther south and west 
are great forests of hemlock, which maintain some 
of the largest tanneries in tlie world. In the Pocono 
swamps and plateaus, between the tind 

Itittatinny Mountains, the virgin growth of beech 
is known as the ‘Shades of Death.’ The soil, ex- 
cept in the mountain, s, Is rich and fertile. Agri- 
culture is a leading occupation, and in many crops 
Pennsylvania holds a high rank. The mountain 
regions and the western plateau are well suited for 
grazing, and the horses, cattle, sheep, and daily 
products are noted for their excellence. The most 
important industries of Pennsylvania are mining 
and manufacturing. The amount of capital in- 
vested is greater than in any other state, and in 
the value of her manufactured products Pennsyl- 
vania is surpassed only hy New York. Her com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, is very extensive. 
Sliipbuilding is an interest of importance; river- 
steamers are built at Pittsburgh, and the perfec- 
tion reached in the constniction of iron steam- 
ships on the hanks of the Delaware has given to 
that stream the title of the ‘ Clyde of America.’ 


Histoiy. — The lii.it peimanent ‘-ettleiiieiit in the 
state was made in 1648 hy Swedes, at the piesfrit 
site of Chester. Their colony of New Sweden was 
twelve years later conquered hy the Dutch. 
In 1664 the Englisli obtained posscv-ion, and the 
tenitoiy now called Pennsylvania was in 1681 
granted hv Cliarles II. to William Penn (q.v.). 
The friendly lelations already existing between the 
whites and the Indians weie ie-estahli-lied by Penn 
by a treaty, wliich was faithfully olverved by both 
parties for more tlian fifty yeais. During the Fiencli 
and Indian wais, however, and again during the 
war of the revohition, the frontier settlements were 
attacked. In the .'-tinggle for independence and 
in the civil war Penn.sylvania toidc a piomineiit part, 
and witnessed a number of the mo't famous battles 
and events connected with each. Schools were 
established by tlie earlie-t settleis, and a system 
of education formed pint of the original scheme of 
government prepared by William Penn. The pub- 
lic schools now are attended by ovei a million 
pupils, and tbeie aie mine than twenty univer- 
sities and colleges in the .state. A system of 
Soldieus’ Orphan Schools was established in 1865, 
and there are iiiimeious other charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. Theie is a laige foreign 
element in the population ; many of the inineis 
and ironwm kers, especially, are of IiLh, Hun- 
garian, and Italian birth, anil serious riots have 
not .seldom occurred (see also Molly JI.tGUlKEs). 
Among the fiumei.s a veiy large proportion are 
of Geiman de.seent, and .still speak the patois 
known as ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.' This belongs to 
tlie SoHtii German dialects, and is most closely 
lelatcd to the Pfiilzisch ; it preserves many old and 
ciuious German woids, hut is also interspersed 
more or less with Geimaniseil Engli.sh words, 
according to the locality. There are perha)® two 
million people around I’iiilailelphia and New York 
who speak the jiatois; and in the country south- 
east of the Alleghanie.s they have their own dia- 
lectal newspapeis. Specimen-s (spelt phonetically) 
of the dialect may be gh en : ‘ leh trink tschenerli 
rooter wei ’ (I generally ilrink led wine); and 
’’s wetter iss cl r ^^ants' daak schee gwest’ (the 
weather has been fine the entiie day). Bee Prof. 
S. >S. Haldenian’s Pennsylvania Dutch (187‘2) ; also 
A. J. Ellis's Eavly English Prominciution (part iv. 
1875). 

The state contains sixty-seven counties, and re- 
tains twenty-eight members to congress. Phila- 
delphia, the metropolis of the state, is the leading 
maniifactuiing city of the Union and ranks thiid 
in population. Among other important citie.s, 
besides Pittsburgh and Alleghany, which foim in 
all their interests a single coinmuiiity, are Hairis- 
hurg, the capital (pop. 1890, 40,221), Scranton 
(83,450), Reading (58.92fi), Erie (39,199), Wilkes 
Barre (37,651), Lancaster (32,090), Altoona 
{ 30,‘269), Williamsport ( 27,107 ), Allentown ( 25,1 83 ), 
York (20,849), Chester (20,167), &o. Pop. of the 
state (1800 ) 602,365; (1840) 1,724,033; (1880) 
4,282,891; (1890) 5,258,014. 

Penny (A.S. pening or pending ; apparently 
from paiid, ‘a pawn,’ Ger. pfand, Lat. paunas), a 
British coin, first nieutiiined in the laws of Ina, 
king of the IVest Saxons, about the close of 
the 7th century. It was at this time a silver 
coin, and weighed about 22J troy grains, being 
thus about jl^ith of the Saxon pound-weight. 
This i-elation to the pound-weight is evidently 
derived from the usage of the early Pranks, who 
retained the Roman division of the libra into 20 
solidi, and the solidus into 12 dmarii (the den.arlus 
■being thus the 240th part of the libra or pound). 
See Maek. Halfpence and farthings w'ere not 
coined in England till the time of Edward L, 
Jjut the practice previously prevailed of so deeply 
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iii'lentiiy tlif )iciiny with a ewf>> iiiaik tliat the 
ciiiu couhl lie easily hrnken into two or four jiaits 
as reijuiifiil. Silver farthings cea-ed to he coined 
ineier Eilwiiiil ^’I., and silver halfpennies under 
the t'oimiioniveiilth. Up to this time the peiiuy 
had steadily decreased in weight ; and under Eliza- 
hfth it nils finally fixed at 7!f grains, or -jU of an 
ounce of silver, a value to which the siihserpieiit 
cojijper pennies closely approximated. In 1G72 an 
anthuiised crijjjier coinage of pence, halfjieuce, and 
fartUiiigs was estahlished. In 1797 twopenny jiieces 
weie eiiined, hut were soon withdrawn. The penny 
of the incsent hi'ou.ie coinage, first issued in the enil 
of IStKi, is of only about half the value of tlie old 
I cupper penny and as metal is wortli only about one- 
seventh of a jienii}-. The German pfiioiif/ was also 
oiiyinally a silver coin, hearing the same relation 
to the (Icrmaii pound of silver as the Englisli 
jieiiny to its pound. Now the nielcel ten-pfennig 
jiiece is the Jsfh of the mark. The old Scots 
lienny vv.m, only jkth of the English one, as the 
piinnd Scots_ and the Scuts fthilling were also Ath 
of the Englinh eoin.s of tlio same name. In the 
I2rli century it was made very broad and thin. 

Pennyroyal [Mcuf/ia pnleffittm), a species of 
nlint (rf.v.). a native of Eiuojie and western .-\.sia, 
ahnndant in Euy- 
land and in some 
ifW) parts of Irelantl, not 
'■ found wild in Scot- 

land, thongli sonie- 
'' p times grown there in 
I gardens for its re- 

<£■ l"tted medicinal 
T (fualities. It enjoy.s 
a hfoli popular ro- 
7%^ ' ' putiition as an em- 

V nienagogne, hut no 

dependence may he ; 
r ; lilaeed in its eilicacy. 

I The name peimyroval 

V ^ f=dven in North ' 
ft Ir-' America to a small i 
\ / / idant, HedeoMu indc- 

tJ- / '/fw'd'tw, allied to tlie 

luints, anil having, f 

a- ~ liks them, a pleasant 1 

^ atoniatic smell and a '< 

warm pnngent taste. < 

r /f-? /I I Jl; jg Jigj. j 


sheltered inlet of the Atlantic Ocean, 35 miles long 
and 20 wide, vvitli nunierona islands. It is tid,al 
and navigable for large ve.s.sela to Ilaiigor, GO miles 
from its mouth. The chief trade is in Ininher, 

Peiirhyil, in Carnarvonshire. Hee llETIHS.si) t, 
and Slate. 

Pciiritll, a market-town of Cnniherland, in a 
picturesque and fertile valk'y, on the outskirts of 
the Lake District (^.v.J, 18 miles SSE. of Carlisle. 
It lias a fine old ruined castle, whore lliclinrd III, 
(then Duke of Gloucester ) is said to liav-e resided, 
and a graintuar-.schouI (1395 ; vefouiidod 1564). In 
the churchyard arc two ancient inoimmonts, the 
‘Giant’.s Grave’ and tlie ‘Giant’s 'Tliiimh,’ often 
visited by Kir Y’alter Kcott; luul north-east of llie 
town is the wooded beacon (MV feet). There are 
sawmills, tanneries, and hreweric.s, hut the cliief 
trade is agricultural. Sec History hy AUalher 
( Penrith, 1858 ). Pop, ( 1851 ) 866, S ; ( 18S1 ) 026,8. 

Penryil (Com., ' head of the river’), a town of 
Cornwall, at the head of a creek of h’almoutli hiir- 
Ixmr, 3 miles NW. of h'alinoiith town, with which 
it returns one uiaiuher to parlUmiGiit ( till 188,5 two ). 
Scarce a trace remains of Glasney College, founded 
in 1264 for thirteen black Augustinian Canons; 
and none of a palace of the hishiqis of Exeter. 
JSeighhonring qmuTie.s siipjily the famous Punryu 
granite— the material of Waterloo bridge, tlie 
Clmfclmiu Docks, and other groat ])iihlic "workh; 
and tlio town has hesidos some jnaiiufacliircs of 
paper, woollen cloth, gunpowder, Jio, Inetinior- 
ated by James L, it was taken by Ii'airl'ax in 18-16, 
Pop, (1851) 30,50; (1S81) 3460. 

Pensacola, a port of entry and the capital of 
Escainhia county’ Eluridu, is 244 niilcH by vail 
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icimyruyal (J/ent/ia jiulcyiinn), domestic medicine, 
, , , . in tlie form of a warm 

iniusion, to promote persniration .and as an em- 
nienagiigne. 

Penny T1 c(ldiiig).s was the name giv'en to 
festive mam, age ceremonials in Scotland at which 
the invited guests made ooiitvihiition.s in inonev 
(seldom more than Is, each), to pa.y the gener.al 
e.vpeiisci, anil leave over a small sum, which wouhl 
assist the newly- married pair in furnisliing their 
dwelling. This practice, now largely disused, was 
prevalent in the 17tli century; and, as leading to 
piofaiie iiiuisti-eLiiig and promi,scuous dancin<' ’ 
was denonncoil bv an Act of the General Assembfy 
ib4D, asw'ell a«- hy nimierons acta of iireahyteries 
and kirk-seihions aliont the same period. 

rt V ^T.inaria cynihal- 

’ I ‘ ^’’“'.ksh remtorm leaves, often cul- 
tivated m hangiug-baskets. Marsh or TVater 
Peimvvvmrt i.s a name used for any species of the 
iniibelhferou.s genus Hydrocotyle, low herbs with 
loundish leaves, growing in marshy places. 

Penob'seot, a river of Maine. The IVest 

i ami flows 

^?’}tk'_east to where it meets the East 
Branch or Seboois Eiver. Afterwards its course is 
Bouth-south-vvest to Penobscot B.ay, a broad ami 
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EiNE. of New Orleans, on the west siiorn of a decii 
, hay opening into the ( liilf of Mexico, Tim on tranoo 
; IS detended by Fort Mebeo and Fort I’ickeim, the 
latter on Kanta Rosit Island ; and near by is liio 
1 emsacola navy -yard, with a marine luMiltal and 
liarracks., Pensacola contains fonndries and 1 iimlior 
am planing imllw, and sliips large (juanUtios of 
yeHow pme.^ It was .settled by tlio Bpaniavds bctiiro 
1/00, occupied by the british fmni 1703 to 1781 
ami afterwards during the wans with Naimleon, 
taken bj' Andrevv Jackson from the British in 1814 
amlthe SpamartlK in 1818, {ind i)asso(l willi tlio iohI: 

Pciisliurst, a village of Kent. 4 milos .SIY, of 
hil'n 'T'®® ’ ^^'i'lsburst Place was the 

sld^® ^ Algcrmin 

'‘''i-uie forniovly givun to tlie 
HnlGn 1 *' every imjiortaut town of 

and d!, receiving a salary or iiension; 

^ ^ republic of tho United Netherlands, 
the state secretary for the provincB of Holland was 
called A«mf6yic«S(o//f<)7i,-_]l;ngiialmii py .vj^nto Pcii- 
f '^‘■and Pensimiary. The 

ItnTe. ‘1'' ^ko as.seni)ilV of the 

dkciis k?, «^‘kd only bring forward the Hiibiocts of 
tliscnssioii. He howovor. collucted tlio votes, wrote 

aildrc.sscd to tho staters, 
ami f'n-eigii aiiihasRadoivs 

Z f °ka.gc of°the revenues of 

weifl™ '"katevmy o]sc pertained to its 

weilaie. Tlie oflice was aholis icd in 179;! after 
H-klaiid by tho French "evilu- 
tionists. Olden Bavneveldt. Do Witt, and Hein- 
siiis were the most celebrated holders of this olliee. 

kivided into two 
ciasses-superannuation allovvances and rewards 

aXwtTr- BrilrbS a sunTof 

tioninf ™1«irod for snperaiinna- 
onm the various departments of stale, iiicliuliug 
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the con.siilar, diploiuatk, and colonial sei vices. 
The niuiiber of the.se pensioners in 18S9-90 was 
325S, and tlie giants for them are in the esti- 
mates classed among ‘Non-effective and charitable 
.service.s. ’ Tire pension^ granted from the Civil 
List {(pv.) are altogether on a different footing 
from those in the civil service, rvhicli last are jiart 
of the condition of employment, and are thus 
somervliat in the nature of deferred pay. Of the 
same nature is the retired pay of army and navy 
oflieer.s, as well as the service-pensions to soKliero 
and seamen. Pensions to the widows and children 
of deceased servants of the state are often granted 
under the term of 'compassionate allowances.’ The 
enormous character of the burden of the non-effec- 
tive services has given occasion for much discus- 
sion, and has called forth many suggestions. Tims, 
in tile .se.ssion of 1SS8 a motion was carried in the 
House of Common.s, the effect of which is to restrict 
the system of compulsory retirement on pension 
of civil servants. The principle has been laid down 
that officials no longer lequired in their own 
departments who are still able and willing to ren- 
der service for the public money should he pro- 
vided with employment in other departments, 
instead of being forced to become useless burdens 
upon the country. Perpetual penBion.s iiiiist be le- 
garded as somewhat of an abuse of the principle 
upon which a .state rewards good and faithful 
servants. The matter became the subject of 
a parliamentary inrj[uiry on the initiation of Mr 
Bradlaugli in 1887. A select committee was 
appointed, which, after taking evidence of a 
curious and interesting kind, recommended that 
no more pensions or allou'anee.s should be granted 
in perpetuity. This committee also reported in 
favour of the abolition of all sinecure offices with 
.salaries but no duties, and recommended that all 
existing perpetual pensions, allowances, and pay- 
ments, and all hereditary offices, should he deter- 
mined and aljolished. In comnmting such pensions 
it has been laid down as necessary to differentiate 
cases of grant.s for actual services by the original 
grantees, and cases of mere gratuity. AVhere no 
sem’ice or merely nominal sei vioe was rendered 
either by the pr'esent holder or the original grantee 
it was proposed that the payment should in no 
case continue beyond the life of the present holder. 
In former commutations of ijerpetual pensions a 
scale of twenty-seven years’ purchase was usually 
adopted. On or about this scale there were, be- 
tween 1S81 and 1887, 330 pensions and allowances 
of the annual value of f 18,9o7 commuted for a sum 
total of £527,933. The rate wa.s reported to he too 
high, and in the session of ISSS a motion was 
passed for giving effect to the leeommendation of 
the select committee, and for a return in detail of 
all out.standing hereditaiy irensions and the cir- 
cumstances in which they were granted. Pensions 
such as those of £1000 per annum to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and of £5000 to Lord Nelson, and to 
their heirs in perpetuity, are, of course, well under- 
stood as ill return fur' ‘ value received ' in special 
services to tlie state. The objection to the prin- 
ciple of them is that it is a burdening of posterity 
with payment for service, s rendered to one genera- 
tion. The rewards for distinguished sei vices should 
be defrayed by the generation receiving the benefit 
of them, and should be conferred upon the per.son.s 
who actually render them, either in the form of a 
capital sum down, or of a life-pension oiily. 

There ai-e, again, a number of hereditary pensions 
conferred not for services, but as solatimn for the 
loss of the fees of abolished offices. Thus, when the 
offices of Gustos Brevium and Clerk of the Juries 
were abolished in 1837 the holders were oonipeirsated 
with hereditary pensions of £7S6 each. These 
were commuted on a basis of twenty-seven years’ 
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purcli.ase. One of the numerims penpiisites con- 
feried by Charles II. on hi- illegiLimiite son, the 
Duke of Grafton, was tlmt of Officer of the Pi[ie, 
or Rememlirancer of Fir-t Fruits and Tenths of the 
Clergy in the Court of Excheijuei. Tlii.s office was 
aold by the duke in 1765, and when the fees were 
abolished the holder was cnmiieiisated with a jier- 
petual pension of £62, Os. 8d. A .still more lemark- 
able case was that of the hereditaiy office of Ma.ster 
of the Hawks, granted by Janie.s II. to the Duke 
of St Albans and bis heirs for ever. The eniolii- 
nients consisted of £391, Is. 3d. as .salaiy, £200 for 
four falconers, £600 for provision of hawks, ami 
£182, 10s. for other provision.s— together, £1373, 
11s. 3d. Tiii.s total was suhseguently reduced to 
£965, at which it .stood until commuted, in 1891, 
for £TS,.335, although there had been neither hawks 
nor falconer.s fur many generations. A pen.siori of 
£4000 per annnin granted in 1779 to William Penn, 
the foundei of I’cimsylvania, and his heirs for ever, 
was in 1884 commuted for a ten years’ annuity of 
£12,796, considered equivalent to tweaty-.seven 
years’ purchase. In 1676 Charles II. gi-anted to the 
Duke of Piichmoiiil and his heirs for ever a duty of 
one shilling ]ier ton on all coals exported froni'the 
Tyne for consumption in England. One lumdied 
years later that charge was converted into a per- 
petual peii.sioii of £19,000 (chargeable on the Con- 
solulateil Fund), which, again, was afterwards le- 
deemed for £633,333, and invested in lands settled 
upon the duke and his lieivs. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton, as Heredit.ary Keeper of Holvrood, has an 
hereditary pen.sion of £45, 10s., and tlie de.scendants 
of the Heritable Uslier of Scotland enjoy one of £242, 
15s. These are a few of the example's of a wholly 
indefensible system. Tliere are also limited heredi- 
tary pensions granted for a certain number of lives, 
wb'ich are not so unjustifiable, ns, for instance, the 
pension of £4000 to tlie Duke of Wellington and two 
successors, and the jieusion of £2000 to Lord Napier 
of Magdala and one snccessor. In 1891 there were 
eight of these Ibiiited hereditary pensions in exist- 
ence (viz. Lords Combermere, Gough, Hardiuge, 
Keane, Napier, Eaglan, Seaton, and theDiike ofWel- 
liiigton ), most of which were in the po.ssession of 
the last holder. It is probable that this system 
of reward for military services will also he discon- 
tinued. Pensions, hut for life only, may be claimed 
by ministers who Lave held office under the crown 
(not necessarily continuously) for four years in the 
first class (£2000), six years in the second class 
(£1200), or ten years in the third class (.£800). 
The following is "a summary of the total amount 
jiaid by Great Britain in pensions, superannua- 
tions, and compassionate allowances : we take the 
figures for the fiscal year 1887-88, because that 
period coincides with the movement to terminate 
lierpetual pensions : 


DciJirtment. 

JTo of 
Feusioners. 

Amount of 
I'aj moiitd 

Civil Service,. . 

3,104 

£4G7,5S2 

Army 

97,004 

3,789,282 

Navy 

SSy366 

2,040,659 

Perpetual anil Civil List 

1,072 

431,60$ 

Deim-tmental 

iG,ssr> 

1,036,444 

Tutal 

150,492 

£7,815,575 


In round numbers the present outlay of the 
government of the L’nited Kingdom in pensions 
and snperaniinations is 74 millions per annum, 
of which quite oJf millions go to the army and 
navy, and form a proper item in the cost of the 
national defence, although piohably capable of 
better distribution. It is an open question how 
far the •remaining 2 millions may he wisely ex- 
pended, hut for hereditaiy allowances the national 
accounts will not incur fresh charges, and existing 
charges are being equitably extinguished. 

The Indian List shows in the year 1887-88 10,500 
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VPii-ionei- liiawin^' £6,000,000, of wjiich £2,300,000 
l.eloii'-.i to tlie ci\U and £3.500,000 to tlie military 

depaitmeut. . i . 

VliMY PEt;>ro>;s are teniiioranly graiiteil to 
,.fficLn> of the army severely li-ounded iii action at 
ihe following rates, and if the wounil entails the 
lo's of an eve or limb, or an erniivaleiit injuiy, the 
neiision nniv be made pernianent : rielJ-niaishal, 
lifciieral, or lienteuant-genera.1 coinniauding-m-chief, 
a special rate; lieutenant-general, £400 a year; 
mfiior-i^fcnei’al or lirigatlier, £350 ; colonel or lien* 
tenant-coIoncl, £300; major, £200; cajitain, £100 ; 
lieutenant .and seraiul-lleutenant, £70. These pen- 
sion.- inavhe liold together with retired pay (see 
RliTlRE-ireXT). If an injury of similar character 
is received on duty, hut not in action, a general 
olticer receives a special rate of pension ; a colonel 
or h'eutenaiit-colonel, ,£230 a year; a major, £150; 
a captain, £75 ; and a lieutenant or second-lieii- 
tenant, £50. Pensions are also granted to the 
ividow.s of officers dying in the .service, at rates 
varying from £40 a year in tlie lowest rank to £120 
in the highest, subject to an increase of 50 per cent, 
if the olticer is killed in action. Compassionate 
allowance (£10 to £20, according to rank) is 
iiranted to their sons if under eighteen, and to their 
daughters if under twenty-one, increased by 23 per 
cent, if the father is killed in action. On re- 
luan-iage a widow forfeits her pension, hut on 
again hecouiing a widow it may be restored if slie 
is" left in need. If tlie motlier or sisters of an officer 
killed in action were dependent upon him, com- 
passionate allowances may be granted to them. _ I 

IVurmnt officers, after more than twenty yeai-s" 
service, may receive a pension varying from 3s. 6d. 
to Ss. a day, according to lengtli of service, their 
widows £20, and their cliildteti £3 a year, with 
certain limitation.". 

^{on-commissioned officers and soldiers, whether 
European or natives, are classed for pension accord- 
ing to rank and service in that rank, the highest 
daily rate being 2s. 9d. and the lowest 6d. No 
sold'ier of less than fourteen years’ service is entitled 
to a pen-ion, e.vcept for injuries sustidned in action 
or on duty, when the rates vary from 6d. to 3s. a 
day, according to rank, service, e-vient of the 
injury, and other considerations, and the pension 
is not made permanent until a medical hoard has 
pironouuoed tlie injury to he a permanent disability. 
A special pension, in addition to any other, of £10 
a yfi.ar is granted to every .soldier who has gained 
the Victoria Cross, and an addition of £5 is granted 
for each further act of bravery. Medals, with 
annuities not e.vceeding £20, are granted to soldiei-s 
above the rank of corporal who have performed 
distinguished or meritorious services, and are 
-.elected by the conimander-ln-oliief. These annui- 
ties are in addition to pen.sion. 

N.vvy Pex.sio:ns were liist instituted in the 
reign of William and Maiy ; those for officers may 
be cla.Ss6d as follows ; Good-service pen.sions, Green- 
wich Hospital pensions, pensions for wounds, and 
the_ ordinaiy pension to which an officer may he 
entitled on retirement, now known as retii-ed pay. 
No officer is entitled to a retiring pension until he 
is forty years of age ; should he retire earlier he 
receives merely the lialf-jiay of his rank. The 
ainonnt of the retired pay depends upon an officer’s 
rank, length of service, and age. The niaxinnim 
retired pay of an admiral is £S50 a year, for which 
thirty j-ear.s’ sea-service as a commissioned officer 
is reijuisife ; he may in addition hold a good-service 
pmsion of £300 a year. The masiiimm retired pay 
otouce-admirals, with twenty-nine years’ .service, fs 
£i25 a year ; that of rear-admirals, with twenty- 
seven years’ service, £600; of captains, with 
tiyenty-seven years’ service, £600 ; of commanders, 
with twenty-one years’ service, £400 ; and of lieu- 


tenants, with niiieteeii years’ service, £300. The 
retired piav of officers of otiier bi’anche.s of the .ser- 
vice is calculated in the same way, on lengtli of 
service and age. The good-service pensions, so- 
called, consist of ten of £300 a year for admirals, 
which may be held after retirement, and of twelve 
of £130 a year for captains ; these last arc conferred 
on captains on the active list, and are reliiirpiishcd 
when their holdev.s are promoted to rear-admiral 
or retire. Pensions for i\'ound.s are conferred on 
officers and men; they range from small yearly 
sums, according to rank of holder and nature of 
wound, to a maximum of £200 a year. 

All seamen and marines are_ entitled to a pension 
after twenty-one years’ service from the ago of 
eighteen, or from the date of enlistment ; llii.s 
pension ranges from lOcl. a day to a niaxiinum of 
Is. 2d. a day, the increase depending upon the 
number of goofl-conducl badges a man may Jiave ; 
of these lie may have three, and he receives an 
additional Id. a day for eacli, and, if he hold.s a 
good-conduct medal, an additional penny for that. 
Petty officers, in addition to the rates of pension 
awarded them as seamen, are allowed for eacli 
year’s service in the capacity of superior peity 
officer 15s. 2d. a year, as junior petty officer 7s. 7d. 
There still remain the Greenwich Ho.spitiil jionsion.s, 
which are lield in addition to the ordinary iionsions. 
The idea of establishing a hospital for inlinii and 
disabled seamen originated with Mary, the consort 
of AVilliam III., and Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed to build an additional wing to Greenwich 
Palace. The king granted £2000 a year towards it, 
large subscriptions were added by noble and wealthy 
people, forfeited and nnolaimed prize-money and 
various grants were given, and iinally the forfeited 
estates of tlie Earls of Derweiitwatev were added 
to the endowment. The revenue of the hospital is 
now about £167,000 a year. 'Tlie Greenwich Hos- 
pital pensions are divided as follows : Ten of £150 
a year for admiral.s, si.x of £80 a year for cap tains, 
twenty- three of £65 for coninianders, and foi'ty-six 
of £50 a year for lieutenants ; three of £80 and 
seventeen of £50 a year for ollicers of the old navi- 
gating branch, and fifty-seven varying from ,£100 
to £50 a year for officers of tlie civil'iaii braiiehos of 
the service. There are fifty-two of £35 and £25 a 
year for warrant olfioers. The Greenwich Hospital 
pensions for the men are termed 'age’ and ‘special’ 
pensions. They are given entirely at the discretion 
of the Admiralty, and are not granted to any per- 
son who.se charaeter whilst in or after leaving thu 
navy has not been good. A naval pensioner is 
eligible for the age pension of 6d. a day on attain- 
ing the age of fifty-live, if he has been in receipt of 
his pension for five years ; and for the iiicreaso of 
such age pension to 9d. a day at the age of si.vty- 
five, if he has been in leceijit of his naval poiisioii 
for ten years. Age pensions are given to naval 
pensioners only, and tlie nnmbor of pon.sions in 
force at any one time is not to e.\ooed 7500 ; the 
vacancies to be filled by those whose health renders 
them completely incapable of earning a living. 

Special pensions are given at the discretion of 
the Admiralty to men unable to oontrihute mate- 
rially to their own support, and vary in amount 
and duration according to each man’s degree of 
disability and the other circumstances of his case ; 
the ainount of the fund from which these pensions 
are given is liniited to £22,000 a year. Tlioy are 
tenable in addition to naval and ago pensions ; 
these pensions range from 6d. to Is. 3d. a day. 

Widows of officers of royal navy and marine.s are 
allowed pensions, and their children compassionate 
allowances. These cannot be claimed as a right, 
and, except in tlie case of pensions conferred on 
widows of officers killed in action or dying from 
wounds or other special causes, are not gi-anted to 
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widowri whose private incomes may exceed a certain 
scale which is fixed hy the Admiralty. These pen- 
sions in ordinary cases range from £120 to £40 a 
\ ear. In the case of officers killed in action their 
widows, however, may receive a inaxinuim pension 
of £200 a year. Compassionate allowances to chil- 
dren may he eontiimed in the case of sons until 
they attain the age of eighteen, and of danghter.? 
until they marry or attain the age of twenty-one, 
hut no longer, except in veiy special cases. These 
allowance.^ vary from £5 to £20 a year. Gratuities, 
pensions, and conipassionale allowances are made 
to widow.s and clnldren of petty officers and men 
at tlie discretion of tlie Admiralty, but there is no 
lixeii scale. 

The rcfision Si/i-tem of the United States present.^ 
two peculiar features, in the almost entire ahsenee 
of a civil list, and the non-recognition of long 
.service as a ground for pension. Generally speak- 
ing, pensions are granteil only for active service in 
time of war, and therefore the heneliciaiie.s are the 
survivors (or their widows and children) of the 
armies of volunteers and conscripts who took part 
in the country’s several wars. What are called 
‘ .service jiensUms ’ have been giauted to simivors 
of the II ar of tlie Revolution (under .-Vet of 181S ; 
the last pensioner under this act died in 1867, aged 
101, hub the last Revolutionary pensioner under a 
special act, not till 1869, aged 109), the War of 1812 
( under Act of 1871), and the Mexican War (under 
Act of 1887), or to their widows (37 survived in 
1888). But the hulk of the United States pensions 
are ‘invalid pensioits,’ for total or partial disable- 
ment from wounds or disease contracted in the 
iiiilitary or naval service ; the widows and minor 
children under si.xteen years of age of those who 
have died from such wounds or disease ; or, in the 
event of no such widows or minor children surviv- 
ing, then the dependent mothers, fathers, or minor 
brothers and sisters of officers or men so dying. 
The pensions, which range from 824 to §20(X) per 
amiuni, are graded, and many specific wounds and 
disabilities are scheduled and priced. Thus, where 
the regular aid and attendance of others is required, 
from S50 to S72 a inoiitli is paid j where the benefi- 
ciary is incapacitated for manual labour, §30 a 
month ; for the loss of n liand nr foot, or total deaf- 
ness, §30, hut of both feet or hands, or both eyes, 
§72 a month ; and for ainputatioii at tlie shoulder 
or hip joint, .§43. Widows of privates leceive §12 a 
moiitli ; dependent relatives the same j children §2 
each, hut if the widow does not .survive they receive 
their pension jointly. Widows or depaudent rela- 
tives of officers receive fioin §15 to §30 a month. 
The pen,sion of widows ceases when they many. 
For the administration of the pension system an 
independent bureau was created in 1833 ; since 
1849 it has been a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior. Under the coiuiiiissioner, who is ap- 
pointed hy the president, there are nearly 2000 
persons employed in the settlement of claims for 
pensions ; and besides there are nearly 3000 sur- 
geons throughout the country engaged to examine 
ajiplioants. The following figures show plainly 
enough the enormous growth of the American 
pension system. In 1862 the dishursouients slightly 
e.xceeded §790,000, in 1872 they e.xceeded 
§30,000,000, in 1882 §54,000,000 ; while in the year 
ending June 30, 1888, they were over §82,000,000, 
in the next year over §87,000,000, and in the year 
ending June 30, 1800, §109,357,534. Moreover, in 
June 1890 a Dependent Pension Law was passed, 
under whieli in three months 460,282 claims were 
received. In 1890 the pensions swallowed up move 
than one-fourth of the entire revenue of the 
repuhlic, and represented a greater cost than the 
British or the (Jenuan imperial army.— It may he 
added that, hy an Act of 1882, widows and minor 


children of keepers or crew of a life-sa' iiig or life- 
boat .station who peiish in or fiom injuries recei' ed 
through the life-saving service are given the hdl 
pay of the deceased for two years. 

Pen tilde, or PestAoR.im, a five-pointed figuie 
of the form shown on the annexed illustration, 
whieli occtiro on old Greek coins, 
and was used as a symbol of A 

mystery, perfection, or of the iiiii- // 7 

verse by Pythagoreans, Neoplato- 
nists, and Gnostics. It occurs on 
Abraxas &tone.s (q.v.), and was used A 

as the device of various secret socie- 
ties, some of tliem masonic, and hence appears in 
ecclesiastical ai-chitectiire (as at Roueii). The 
‘wizard pentagram’ was, in the middle ages, a 
syiiihol powerful in repelling evil spirits, and is 
familiar to i'eadei.s of Goethe's Faust. On the 
doors of cow-liousea it was held to keep (jII witclie.s. 
The peiitacle, also called pentidpha, is often 
confused with the liexngram, composed of 
two equilateral triangle.s, which was also 
used as a magic syiiihol in astrology, al- 
chemy, and cabalistic lore. See Ciecle (Magic). 
Pciita'criims. See Cmnoide^e. 

Pent ailievOllC, a famons collection of fifty 
folk-tales (Naple.s, 1637), written in the Neapolitan 
dialect, hy Giambattista Basile, which are supposed 
to he told ilurrtrg live days hy ten old worrreit for 
the entertainrirent of a Moo't'islr slave who has 
usurped tire place of the rightful princess. An 
admirable German tran.slatiou (ertriched hj- notes) 
liy Felix Liehreoht a])peared at Breslau nr 1846. 
'flrirty-one of the stories were translated by J. E. 
Taylor (Lond. 1848). The style is nrarred by con- 
ceits, hut the stories are of the greatest value to 
the strrdeut of folk- tales. The name Gknnbattista 
Basile was adopted hy an Italian folk-lore journal 
(1883-89). 

Peiltailicrus lSed.S, in Geology, a nairre for- 
merly applied to the upper and lower Llandovery 
rocks, owing to the abundance of the hraoMopods ' 
called Pentarneras. See Silueun Syi3TE.M. 

Peutapolis. See Cyre^taica. 

Peiltatciicll, a Greek word [pentateuehos) 
rrteaning ‘the frve-volurrred (hook),’ is the name 
used hy Origeir to denote what the Jew.s of his 
time called ‘ the law ’ ( Torah ) or-, more fully, ‘ the 
five-fiftiis of the law.’ The earire word was adopted 
into the Latin hy Tertullrarr. ‘ The five books of 
Moses’ as a designation of tire Pentateuch rvas 
first made current in the Western Clrrrrch at a con- 
siderably later period hy Jerome and Ilrrfinus ; hut 
a Jewish writer (Joseplrrts) had loitg before stated 
that the first five books of the Old Testament 
canon ‘belong to Moses.’ The Greek names liy 
which the five hooks are now knowrt— Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Nrrmhers (Aritlrrrroi), Deuter- 
onomy — have come to us from the Sentuagint 
throrrgh tire Vulgate Latirr. Along with tire book 
of Joshua tlrese five really form one continuous 
work, now usually referred to hy modern scholars 
as the Hexateuclr, the present division of the 
He.xateuch having been made hy a oorrrnaratrvely 
late editor. The Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch Ls nowhere affirmed irr tire books therrrselves, 
hut it is suggested liy certain obvious plienorrrena 
in various parts of them, tlrougdr contradicted by 
otlrer.s ; and it had begun to he held before the 
Jewish canon was closed (‘the law of Moses,’ 
Dan. ix. 11, 13; ‘the hook of Moses,’ 2 Clrron. 
XXV. 4, XXXV. 12). It soon became a fixed ecclesias- 
tical tradition and a tacitly established point of 
Christian orthodoxy, and those who doubted or 
denied it were generally held to he, and in fact often 
were, hostile to Clrvistianity (Hobbes, Spinoza), 
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thou;;h thi- e.umol l,e .aH of Leclerc, Siiuon, nr 
farti ivliicli liave generally leil 


Jlmiiiii'. The 

scliulai ' witli .-'toailiiv iiicreii'uif; uiiaiuiin*.. lu ... 
ti.irv cniiclu4(ju have alieaily heen ui.licatea umler 


lilLu;. vvlieie the leading lU;elUlleIl^^-JE (JalivEt 
- Eluhi-t). ll (Deuteroiioiiiy), ami P (Priestlj 
lii^tun- ftin! Pjie-tly legislation)— liave het-n iiaiued 
anil chavaeteriseil. The pie-ent article will seek 
to ile-ciihe thO'C aocuniente with rather fuller 
detail ami to iinlicafe hiioHy what is inaiutauiea 
hv nianv rnnilein ciitics as to the nature of the 
s^iniie>\liat coiiiple'i piDce-a l>y 'wliieh they lia'e 
leached theii jne'-eiit state of eoinhination. 

(1.) jp.— This is coui]iouriiled mainly from two 
older (laiallel nanatives, both of wliich embodied 
in writing eurrent oral tradition relating to the 
oiigin of the world and of man, and to the patri- 
archal and heioie peiiodn of Hebrew history. The 
extent of the document as we now have it may he 
ascertained rounhly by deducting B and P (see 
below) fioin our pie.seut Hexateueh, allowance 
being aho made, however, for editorial additions 
and glo'ses. The 'eiiaration of its two constituent 
elenieiita is a piuhleni of greater delicacy and ditti- 
culty. (1) The woik of the Jahvist, wliicli eni- 
plojs the name Jahweh (see Jeiiov.vh) through- 
out, is distinguished also, on the whole, hy other 
well-marked characteristics, es[)ecia!!y a naive 
anthropoinorpliisiii, which appears more partic- 
ularly ill its freipient accounts of Divine appear- 
ances under the form of ' tlie angel of Jehovah,’ 
as, for e.xample, to Ahrahani, to Lot, and to iloses 
at the inn and aho on Pisgah. The style is lively, 
vivid, and jiopnlar. The author shows special 
interest in the local sanctuaries wliicti were still 
lecogiiised in his own time, showing that they 
owed their origin to theophanics in the pve- 
Egvptian period. His decalogue is that ancient 
and simple form of the law contained in Ex. x.gxiv. 
He iiitroiliiees, at various places, e.xtraets from 
older imetical woiks, such as tleii. .xU.k. and the 
quotations from ‘ the hook of the wars of Jehovah.' 
Pol minute details as to the limits of his work 
refeienee must he made to some of the iiooks men- 
tioned ill the bibliograiihy appended to this article ; 
among the more important passages in Genesis 
vvhicli can with consideralile certainty be attributed 
to him are the account of tlie creation and fall in 


ii. 4fi-iv. 2ti ; portion-S of vi. ; one of the two 
parallel accounts of tlie flood contained in vii. , viii. ; 
thehistory of Ahrahani in xii., xiii., xv., xvi., xviii., 
xix., xxiv., and xxv. 1-6; of Isaac in xxv. 21-34, 
and sxvi.-x.xvii. ; considerable portions of the 
history of Jacob, including one of the narratives 
which make uji chap, xxxiv. ; portions of xxxvii., 
the story of Judah (xxxviii.); the story of Josejih 
in xxxi.x'., xliii., xliv., xlvii. and 1. (also some frag- 
ments in the intervening chapters). (2) The 
Eluhist, wlio in the book of Gene.sis invariably em- 
ploys the name Eloliim, has several distinguishing 
characteristics. He sliow.s some lieginnings of a 
tendency to remodel the ancient traditions in a 
less antliroponiorpliic sense. He does not speak 
of objective manifestations of the Deity uniler 
human form a.s the angel of Jeliovali, but prefeis 
ratlier to lepreseut divine comiiiiinieatious as 
being by dreams, vi.sion.s, and voiee.s. It has 
been remarked that he take.s a special interest 
in the sanctuary of Beerslieha. His decalogue, if 
later e.xpansion.s be left out, is tliat contained in 
Ex. XX. He no doubt originally bad an account 
of tlie creation and fall parallel to that of the 
JaUyiisit ; l>ut the earlie-st extant fragment of his 
work irf probably that preserved in Gen. xv. 
5. To him are attributed Gen. xx. 1-17, xxi. 
6n, S-32a, tlie oveater part of xxii,, considerable 
portions of x.xvii., xxi.x., and x.x.v.-xxxii., xxxv. 
1-S, aliuost file vvdiole of xl.-xlii. and some portions 


of tlie remaining chaider.s ; Ex. i. (i, 8-12, 15-22, 
ii. 1-10, 15, iii. 1-6, 9-16. iv. 17-23, v. 1, 3, 5-23, 
vi. 1, vii. 17, IS, 20, 21, ix. 22-26, 31, 32, x. 12, 
13n, 14«, 21-29, a few veisos of xi, xii., xiii. 17-19, 
.\-iv. 7, 9, 16, 22, XV. 20-25, xvii. 3-16, xviii., xix. 
2, 3, 10, 13-17, 19, XX. 1-2,3 (with later additions), 
.x.xiv. 3-S, 12-14, 18/i, xxxi. 18, xx.xii, 15-20. 25-29, 
xxxiii. 1-3, 5-li ; Nunih, x. 33-3G, xi. 1-3, 7-10, 
30-34, xii. 1-15, xiii. 20, 23, 24, 30-33, xiv. 39-45, 
jiortioiis of chap, xvi., xx. 3-11, 13-21, xxi. 12-30, 
jiortioiis of the story of Balaam, xxv. 3, 0, xx.xii. 
16, 17, 24, 34-39, 41, 42; Dent. xxxi. 14-23, xxxii, 
44, x.x.xiii., xxxiv. 10. 

That J and E once existed as separate narrativ es 
is now unaiiiiiioiihly agreed, and that their dales 
iiiiist be souglit somewhere lietween 900 ll.c. at the 
earliest and 750 at the late.st may also be regarded 
as .settled. iVithin tbe.se liniils tbeie is consider- 
able diversity of opinion. It is agreed on the 
whole that E belonged to the northern kingdom, 
and many hold this of J also, but some of the 
stronge.st' critics think of the Jalivist as having 
been a Judieaii. There is disagreement also as to 
tbeielntive ages of the two, some thinking E the 
older, but the prepoiuleinnce of arguiiioiit seems 
to be in favour of J. Tlie two were bimight 
together into the document now known asJE by 
a redactor ( soil! etinies called for coiiveiiieiico’ sake 
the Jebovist, as di.stingni.sbed from the Jahvist) 
towards the end of the 7tb ceiiLiivy. His aim was 
to embrace the two parallel liistories; and bis 
metliod was simple. '\Vliere the two were closely 
]iarallel lie seems to have clio.sen the one be thought 
the preferable and to have caiieolled the other 
(saving occasionally a word or clause) ; when he 
found the same incident related of dillbreiit [lorhoiis 
and in very dill'erent forms, such ns the iiieideiit of 
Abraham and Sarah at Pharaoh’s court, and Isaac 
and Uebekah at Abiniolecli’s, he gave both, iiitlo- 
diiciiig some reconciling note.s (e.g. Gon. xxvi. 18). 
A good exaiinde of his manner of combination is 
afforded by the narrative of Jacob’s dream. JE 
also iiitroiliiced new' matter. In particular, llm 
legislative portion of his work, usually s))okeii of 
as the Book of the Covenant (Ex. xx. 24-xxiii. 
33, _x.xir. 28), .slimvs the iniluonee of the As.syi'itin 
period, and (it is held) cannot be earlier thaii the 
7tli century (but prior to the puldicatioii of 
Deuteronomy ), 

(II.) D.— Deuteronomy also is a composite work, 
and its various elements are not all of the same 
date. In structure it consist.s of a legislatii'o 
kernel (xii.-xxvi. ), to wbieli are inelixed two 
separate introductions (i. 1-iv. 44, and v, l-.xi. ,32) 
and two separate epilogues or concluding narra- 
tives (x.xvii. and xxviii.-xxx.). Einally, the last 
four chapters form an a])peiiiii.x containing some 
materials from J and E. Critics are now goiiorallv 
agreed tliat the original Deuteronomy to wbieli 
reference is made in 2 Kings is wliiii we have 
simken of as the legislative kernel Tlie date of 
its publication we know to liai’e been 621 ii.c. 
That of its composition is less certain, but no one 
now' proposes to carry it b.-iclc to an eaidior (laic 
than the reign of Ilezekiah. There is dili'er- 
ence of oiiinioii as to the authorship of tlie pro- 
Iogue.s and epilogues. The second iiitroduotion 
and first epilogue, if by tlie author of the ooiitral 
portion of the book, were probably written at least 
at a later date. The first introduction, recapit- 
ulating portions of the history of JE, and the 
second epilogue, containing unmistakable allu- 
sions to the exile, are beliei'ed to have been the 
work of a second Deuteioiiomistic writer about the 
beginniug of the 6tli century. A third Deuteroiioiu- 
mtic redactor towards the close of the exile ( about 
536 B.c.) combined JE witli D, and gave wliat is 
known a.s tlie Deuteionomistio redaction to the 
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hi'toiieal Ijook^ 1 Samuel to 2 King-!. Cut the 
^0 called Deuteronomi.!-tic redaction rva-- ]^ierhap‘' nut 
a -ingle or (inal act ; ‘-onio think it did not wlioily 
cea-p till the heginning of the Ciecian peiiod. Con- 
-ideraiile portion-s of the Took of Jn-hna are pioh- 
aldvdue to one of the Deiiteronoinist-— e.g. i., iv. 
21-24, viii. 30-3.'), xi. 10-23, xii. 1-24, xiii. 1-14, xiv. 
G-l.l, .xxii. 1-fi, xxiii. 

( III. ) P . — Of all the elements of the Hexatench hy 
far the hnlkiest (see Biei.e, YoI. II. p. 120, and add 
.JO'li. xiii. 1.1-.33, xiv. 1-5, xv. 1-12, 20-02, xvi. 4-8, 
xvii. 1-9, .xviii. 11-28, xix.-xxi.-xxii. 9-.S4) ia that 
-npplied b}- the sn-p.alled Priestly document. It is 
al.-o the most ea-ily distingiiishahle, and even tho.se 
critics who dilt'er most widely as to its age are 
agreed alinn-t to a ver.se as to its extent. The 
ciiteria which they apply are certain wcli-marked 
features in its highly iloveloped and e.soteric ritual 
legislation, and, a.s regards its narrative portlon.s, 
a certain mechanical precision witli wliicli it 
follows a fnrm.al arrangement of its matter, and 
heads each section with a title, the appaient 
accuracy of its clironological, genealogical, and 
statistical details, and, along with that, an almost 
entire absence of the pioturescpie elements which 
give their chief literary charm to J and E. In tlie 
opinion of a rapidly increasing nninlier of critics 
the evidence for its relatively late origin is over- 
whelming. The aignment is drann not only from 
the cliaraoteiistic.s of its legi.slation and history 
already alluded to, but also irom its language and 
phraseology, from the fact that it is never alluded 
to in what are certainly known to he the pre-exilic 
liooks of tlie Old Testament canon, and from the 
absence of Deuteronomistieally revised passares. 
As Deuteronomy is associated with Josiali’s retor- 
matioii, so is tlie Priestly legislation witli that of 
Ezra. It, liowever, contains some elements wliich 
are earlier tlian tliat event (444 u.C.) and others 
whieli are later. Of an earlier date, in particular, 
is what critics call the Law of Holiness contained 
in Lev. xvii.-xxvi., presenting alHnities with the 
last chapters of Ezekiel. The cessation of the 
temple ranctions with the beginning of the e.xile 
naturally led to a desire and effort on the part of 
zealoirs priests to preserve some memorials of the 
pre-exilic temple practice apparently threatened 
ivith oblivion ; hut further, it would seem, the 
lap.se of time gave scope for a good deal of reflec- 
tion and discussion about questions of detail witli 
a view to possible improvements, and this was 
e.specially tlie case when it became plain that in 
the restored community the priesthood were destined 
to hold a much more prominent position tlian at 
any period of tlie nionarcliy. With the practically 
new detailed code which resulted was a-!Sociated a 
brief summary of general history and of the history 
of Israel, the result being a work of combined 
legislative and narrative character similar to the 
previously existing JE -4 D which it was designed 
to .supersede. Critics also discern further modifi- 
cations of ritual which must lie assigned to a later 
date tlian that of Ezra (see Nehehiah); but the 
investigation of tliese is still being canied on, and 
cannot be regarded as completed. When it ivas 
found that the Priestly dociiiiient was only very 
slowly, if at all, superseding JE D as an 
aiitlidritative history and law' hook, the important 
step of incorporating it witli tliat document xvas 
next taken. Tlie work thus produced, probably 
before 400 B.C., was siihntantially our piesent 
Ilexateucli. But it continued to undergo a process 
of editorial change and revision till a nincli later 
date. The division of the Hexatench into the six 
books with which we are now so familiar is prob- 
ably one of the last editorial operations it under- 
went, and carries ns hack, as we have seen, to at 
least the date of the LXX. translation. 


The gradual a'Ceilainmeiit in modern times nf 
the dilterent ‘-mircp- of the Hexateiicli lia- heeii 
desciihcd hy Stade nitii Iianlly undue exaggeration 
a- one of the iiio-t iiiilliant triiiniphs of Imman 
.‘■agacity. Tlie investigation of the proldem on 
scientific liiie-i may he -aid to have hegiin witli 
A-triic {1753), who wa- tlie fir-t to point out the 
lahie of the ‘Jehovah’ and ‘Elohini’ ciiteiia in 
seeking to trace the aiitlior-hip of difi'eieiit pair-, 
of (leiie-i-. Ills hyjiotlie-is was introduced into 
Geiinany hy Eielihoiii, and was tlie heginning of 
a long dheti-sion w liicli has la-ted till the piesent 
day, 2 'rodiicin" an iminen.se litcratiiic, now for the 
most iiart quite out of date, and a vast vaiiety of 
conflicting and, as wa- sometime- imagined, mutu- 
ally destructive theorie.s. The fimt caidinal fact 
to emerge from tlie chaos with cleat ne-.- wa- the 
late date of Dciileronoiny ns being tlie new iaiv 
hook which formed the basis of Joaiali’s lefoiina- 
tion. The credit of having estahli.ihed hejnnd 
doubt the po-^t-lMosaic aiithoiship of Deuteronomy 
belongs cliielly to De 'iVette, who.se actiiity date's 
from 1805. The next thing to lie sati-factorily 
pi'oved was the existence of two independent 
Elohists. The e.xistence of txvo antliors -baling 
tlie feature in common had lieen divined hy Ilgen 
(1798), hut it was always .siijipo-ed that the one 
merely supidemeiited the other, till Hu^ifeld (1853) 
proveil their complete independence. In other 
woid.s, four distinct sources weie now' comidetely 
made out. Finally, Uraf (1866) proved the nost- 
exilic character of the legislative portion of the 
Priestly document (hitherto sjioken of ns the 
‘Cnimlsclirift ’ or older Eloiiist), and it was further 
sliowii hy Kuenen to tlie satisfaction of Graf liiin- 
self that the same character belong-s to the Priestly 
document as a whole. This indeed had been i-eeii 
and argued for at an earlier date hy Vatke (1835) 
and George (1835), but partly tlirougli defects in 
their manner of presenting their view.Sj and partly 
because scientific and theological opinion was not 
yet sufficiently educated to receive it, it failed 
to make any impre.—inn. Reins.s, Graf’.s teacher, 
claims to liave publicly taught the Grafian theoiv 
as early as 1833; but he did not pmblish it till 
1870. 

As a manual of modem rentateucli criticism Kueiien’s 
masterly S'istorko-CrUkal Inquivy into the Origin mid 
Composition of the Scj-atcvch, tiunslatcd from the Dutch 
by AVickstced ( 1886), is indispensable to the student, 
and will probably hold a permanent place as a classical 
example of the applic.ation of modern methods in biblical 
criticism. The ‘Introduction’ prefixed to it, containing 
an outline of the history of Hexateuoh criticism since 
1801 will ser-ve as guide to tlie older literature. Along 
with Kuenen’s great treatise ranks ’Wellhansen's equally 
admirable Composition dis Hexahuchs (2d ed., with 
appendices, 1889). Only the appendices to this work 
are new, the papers on the composition of the Hexatench 
having appeared originally in the JiihrhmJier f. drutsche 
Theot. in 1876-77, and having been reprinted without 
modification in 1885. 

Valuable assistance of a typographical or mechanical 
kind is to be had from Kautzsoh and riooin’s little work 
entitled Pic Genesis mit ciussmr Xfntcrsclmdung der 
Quclleaschriften (2d ed. 1891), in which the various 
sources and the work of editors and glossators are 
indicated hy the use of differential types. In Kautzsoh’s 
new translation of the Old Testament [Pie JSeilige 
Schrift des A. T., 1890-91), P, J, B, D, Dt, and E in the 
Hexafeuch are indicated by letters on the margin. See 
also lenormant’s Genhe and Pmuss’s Bible. The critical 
view.s indicated in the foregoing article are more or less 
fuUy discussed, and tlie results reckoned with, in the 
histories of Israel by AVellhausen [Prolegomena to the 
Historg of Israel, with rcjirint of article ‘ Israel ' from. 
Encg. Brit, 1885), Stade ( b'esch. d. V. Isr., 1887), Penan 
[Mist, du Peiiple Isr., 3 vols. 1887-91; Eng. trans.), 
and Kittel ( &'esc/i. <1. HebraLr'^, whose first half -volume 
(1888) gives in a very instructive way the stories of the 
patriarchal age according to E, J, and P respectively, in 
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<-iparAtti section*, by estimates of the 

iiistorical lueaninij of each namtive. Kiildeke, Dillinam, 
ariil .scJiradtr 'tiJl nrjwe for the conijmvatively early date 
of I*. Dillmann plachi^f^ it two ceuturios before ihe exile. 

d, A. T. Priest' iihnms) dates it about 
tiiirty years bifore D. Poi a fuller bibliography of Peiita- 
ttucli literature Ileuss's fkach. der hcilnfoi Schrijtcn 
AHiii (2d ed. 3SD0) may be coiisultcd ; see {ilsD 

article Bible, Vol. It p. iL’S-fl. 

Pentecost |Oi'. jm/itfeostr, ‘fiftieth’) was the 
name "iven to the Jewish feast lieW on tlie fiftieth 
iidV after the Pa'-sorer, in celebration of tlie ‘ in- 
ftathei'injrJ anti in tiianhs^iving for tlie harvest 
pec I' E^TrvAL'3 ). Prom the Jewisli use it was I 

introilnetni mt.i the ClivUtian, and with special 
solemnity, as being the day of the descent of the 
n.nd of the first solemn 
jueachiiig of the Christian leligion. Prom early 
times peiitecost has been regarded as one of the 
great lestival.' ol the Christian year, and it was 
elKisen as one of the times for the solemn adiiiimS' 


Pcilt.SteuiOJl, a genus of |ilant.s heloiigino- to 
the natural order Scroplmlariaoea', con.si.stinn- of 
lierhaceoiia or snh-sbruhhy specios mostly yielttino 
flowers of gi-eat beauty. The gonu.s 'is wliolly 
American, mostly helongitig to the warmer state, s 
arid few of them are hardy enough to endure tlie 
winter climate of Pritaiii, where coiisorjncntly they 
are propagated aimually by mittiiigs, which an 
protected in frames during winter and idanlsd in 
the Uower-oarden in March nr April. The g-eneivi! 
cliiiracter of the inllorescence of Pcnl.stonion i,s ,so 
I well known as to require no de.scrijdion bore 'J’Jn; 

numerous garden vaiieties of P. (jrntirnKm'ln P. 
HaHtecau, and others are among tlie mn.st imn’nlj!)' 
of garden llowers Jlnt there are many .siiecies 
oven more beautiful tliiin IhcHO, which 'an; occa’- 
moually to he met in collections of rare idaiib. Of 
such may he mentioned P. Jcffi-cymim, P, ftrnnuU- 
Jlorm,P. Mm-mymuis, P. mimtkm, and otlicvs, as 
Limes lor tlie .solemn aidiilnts- | h®'''o cxceptiouallj' beautiful in colour, 
nation of baptism; and the English name of the Pcinmibra. See Ec'mp.shs. 

rt’. ;!ei-ired from ihe vMte] Pciiza, a large rural town of Kus,sia, 330 mile,s 

by rail SE. of Woscow, has a catliedi'al (l7Ui con- 
tiiry), a botaniciil ^>av(lcu, aiul iiiaimfjiciiiiroH of 
rapev «oap, kVc. Pop. (1885) 4d,735.~The qoveni 
'iucut lja& an «avea of 14,092 isq. m. and a dod 
of 1.402.807, Chielly eugageidin agviculUuS ' ^ 

I cnzaiicc (Com., ‘Imly hoadland’), a town of 
Coiiiwall, tlie most westerly in Eiiglaiid, at tliy 
Mo’jnt.s Lay, 10 miles ICNH. of Land’H 

281) ''SY. of London. Standing on a Jinoly. 
curved Bhore surrounded by rooky cniiimnces, 11, is 
famous for its niihl, equable oliniate, thmigli Hm 
annual rainfall is heavy (4.7 inches), it f I e 
esp anade commands splendid land and sea vio ws^ 
and its_olnef hnikliiigH, constructed huVr/jy of 
liiamte, include _a market-hall (lL8;i7) with a stalne 


lobe*. HI which the newlyOjapti.^ed were clarl. Ifc 
is Tiiiril Parmn 

or tJje JjJt'.-sea Inziity. ^funy ciiiioiis usages were 
anciently conneetc.l witli tiie celebration. Tlie 
figure of a dove (an emhlem of the Holy Ghost) 
'''' ceiling u-a4 in some 

^ ^ on the high altar 

dining the S'ervice; in others figures of cloven 
sinulnrly introduced. In gome places 
in the East, and m the "West too, the practice 
prevniL of decorating tlie dmrclies with ever 
CIMstma"'^ llowers, as is done in England at 

PcHtcIiCHS. 

Marisle. 


See Athens (p, 536 ), and 
MkotkmVn' *^^*'**'A ^ channel between the 

TtrPeuSrf'ske naiTOwest. 

D Lftntw north-east of 

JAiiiicanshaj Head, consists of two islets and of 
several contiguous rooks, (,)n the laiver of 

PSSjSli 

vMi cargoes pass through the Firth annually. 
e.ymnd Lowlands of Scotland 

tre^n^i I 


rm!n *!: (TV’..), iriiimm'iy 

aiKl2)ubiic r(){))ji4( 1807 , 

f irlfv f.sv.l • '* 


^rLpfiice (1883), , 

Italian Eenai.s.saneo w .stylo, am) cmnprillno J 

!, inusenm. lihiavv. fe. Tho Imrhonrltas 


gmldhall, iimsenm, lihiwy, &e. lliu' mirnonr mw 
two piers (1772-1845) )m)f a mile long, hr i m a 

steel mr ilurtr’ 

smee 1832. lui/.aiicc i,m a licmhnnuter,s of the 
lisherio.s; imukut-gardoniinv 

ace has grown mnci, in favnnr as a waterim. 
from 18G3 " iiioorm, rated in Kill, anil 

'SlTyir. nssTl '‘i'^ 4 ;?'"T“ 

works by Laeh-Szyrma ( 1878 ) and M iilcd, 1 ^ 87(1-8?)“^^ 

innnn?l!F^?„.T„?7!“l\ %'''ic>iU«ral sorvitiule 


J-eTfed! I --n hK ( -:, 'and=X;™^ 

niilesNNW.ofPenicMk ^ 

900 Westland Covena, ite;g, Qsih 

the paiiiroPfTt in Eondoiiin 

jmihlings in whieli Were erected in" m 3 

belonging to Henry Penton Egn 
Since been e.vteniied to n,i * *^^7 name has 

iHlington, in which stands f ^ P™b of 

Tills, the Jloihi P,'/sop\Jn Prison, 

in the Caledonian kZ ; i 'n! 
constructed on tZ “Zk iZ nrt 
admit of thoroug); insnecKm ”n so as to 

inodation for 52o pri.sOTm accom- 

Signed to ‘ enforce t>’®?traent is de- 

employmeut and moral traminZ’""h"'' p 
Z5»-cofors of Convict P/'Won] 

CaKfoM^foM SyttemTq.vo” ^o'nmon in the 


ten hound 

to labour for Ins employer till tin, d4t mil, , i 

congiSs in ^'■"'1 '^Lolmhod hy act cf 

Peony (Pfcoina), a genua of nianis nf ii.n 

'ae!;r pi 

.JZZ..SI 

north-^vest of Amnvir.o tvt ■Ahin, aiui tlie 

indigenous in Britain. althSoim IP fen i/' 

tbe Severn.' Zfe 

flowers, some of +lm,„ ueanty of (heir 

gardens, uarticnlarll Km “ 
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offii-uiuUs), a native of tlie mountain-ivoods of the 
south of Europe, with carmine or hlood-red dowers. 

variety with double llower-i ia common. The 
White Peony [P. alhiflum) i'5 anotlier favourite 
species, of which there are now many beautiful 
varieties which have originated in French and 
Belgian gardens. It is a native of the centi-al 
]iarts of Asia. Its florver.s are fragi-ant. Tire Tree 
Peony, Chinese Peony, or Moutan Peony (P. 
Mnutiiii\. is a lialf-shrulihv nlant. a native of China 

and Japan. 
In favourable 
circumstance.s 
it attains a 
very large size, 
anil a height of 
12 feet or more. 
1 1 has long 
been cultivated 
in Cliiiia and 
Japan ; and is 
now also a 
favourite orna- 
iiiental plantiu 
the south of 
Eiirojre, hut is 
too tender to 
endure the 
climate of 
Britain, except 
in tire mo,st 
favoured parts; 
it is, however, 
often to he met 
with ill con- 
servatories, 
being of a very diotiiicL and oriianiental character 
when in flower. It flowers in spring. The 
varieties in cultivation are luuuevons. It is pro- 
pagated hy oiittiiig.s and also by grafting. The 
roots of most of the peonies have a nauseous smell 
when fresh, and those of the Common Peon.y were 
in high repute among the ancients as an auti- 
.spa.smodio — hence the name Peony, from Paioii, a 
Creek name of Apollo, the god of medicine ; hut 
tlieir niedieinal propertie.s are now utterly dis- 
regarded. The globose, sliiiiiiig black seeds of 
peonies were formerly, in some countries, stning 
into necklaces, and hung round the iieeks of chil- 
dren, as anodyne nccldaoos, to help them in cutting 
their teeth. 

People’s PalacC) an institution at Mile End 
Road, intended as a centre for amusement and 
recreation, and of association as well, for the 
inhabitants of the East End of London. It com- 
prises a large hall, technical schools, art-galleries, 
coircert-rooms, a library, reading and recreation 
rooms, swimming-bath, gymnasium, &o. It is the 
revival and development of an idea of the Beau- 
mont Pliilosopliical Institute ; brrt the idearvas first 
amplified and made really popular in Mr Besant’s 
novel, All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882). 
The buildi!ig.s rvere inaugurated by the Queen, 
May 14, 1887, and work was begun on 3d October. 
The Queen’s Hall, which is 130 feet long by 75 feet 
wide, can seat 2500 people. Around the hall are 
the statues of twenty-two queens, and a large 
organ at the north end. The technical and handi- 
eraft schools in 1890 were attended by 5000 pujiils ; 
they owe their foundation to the Drapers’ Company 
of London, which has contributed in all about 
£60,000 to the People’s Palace. Cheap concerts, at 
from Id. to 3d. admission, have been well patron- 
ised, as also the picture exhibitions, swimming- 
bath, gymnasium, and dances. In the coui'.se of 
1888-89 there were 110,000 .Sunday visitors; whilst 
the attendance from October las’/ to 1889 was over 
2J millions. 



Peony. 


See JGe.,ant’s AH Sorts and Conditions of Meu ; .Sir 
E. Hay Currie’s Workiiiy of the People's Palace ; Kine- 
tuiifh CtnlHri/, February, 1H90 ; Century, June ISOO. 

Peoria, capital of Peoria county, Illinois, on 
the west hank of the Illinoi.s River, ai tlie outlet of 
Peoria Lake, 161 miles by rail SAY. of Chicago. 
It is an imjiortant railway centre — the L'nion 
Depot accommodates ten of the railways that meet 
here — and is connected hy .steamboat navigation 
with _ the !Missi.ssippi and hy cau.al with Lake 
Michigan. It contiiins a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
a high school, a medical college, and three liospitals. 
The streets are wide, and there are ten parks, the 
largest Jeffer.-on (35 acres). Mines of hitnminous 
coal supply the city’.s numerous manufactories. 
These include especially the gi'eat distilleries, for 
which the place is noted, and brewerie.s, foimclries, 
and mainuactoi-ie.s of flour, oatmeal, and .starch, 
glucose, ])ottery, &c. In tlie lower city are large 
stockyards. Pop. (1880)29,259; (1890)49,758. 

PcpcviliO, a variety of tuff, met witli in the 
Alban Hills near Rome. It is dirty gr.ayisli brown 
to white, earthy, and granular, and contains 
ery.stal.s of mica, lencite, augite, ike,, with frag- 
ments of limestone, basalt, and lencite-pnrjihyry. 

Pepin, or Pipi'iu, snrnamed ‘the Short,’ king 
of the Franks, was tlie son of Charles Martel and 
the father of Charlemagne, and founder of the 
Frankish dynasty of the Carlovingiaiis (ri.v.). 
Cluarles Martel shortly before he diet! divided lii.s 
kingdom between his two sons, Cavluraan and Pepin, 
Cai Ionian taking the German part, and Pepin tlie 
Neustrian or territories in northern France ; still 
they’ were only rulers (dukes) in the name of the 
Merovingian king. Carlmiian, after six years of 
office or rule, was persnaclecl hy the English monk 
Boniface to enter (747) the monastery of Monte 
Cassino ; his duchy p.ossed over to Pepin. St 
Boniface in 751 crowned Pepin king of the Franks 
at Soissons, Chihleric, the last of the fainiunt 
Merovmgians, having been deposed and ins very 
able substitute chosen king in liis stead. Pepin 
rested his power in great part upon the bishops 
and monks ; accordingly, wiien Pope Stephen III. 
was hard pressed hy the Longohards (Lonihards) 
under Aistulf, he came (754) to France to solicit 
helj) from the new Icing of tlie Franks. Pepin led 
ail army into Italy, compelled Aistulf to become 
his vassal, gave to the pope the title of exarch ( of 
Ravenna), a title of the Roman empire, and so, 
hy tills ‘Donation of Pepin,’ laid the foundation 
of the temporal sovereignty of the popes ; himself 
lie made ‘ patrician of the city of Rome’— all this in 
756. The cirarcli in his own dominions he placed 
under the .supremacy of the pope. The rest of his 
life was spent in semi-crusauing wars. Before 
going to Italy lie had already attempted to convert 
tlie heathen Saxons at the sword’s Pphit ; he went 
on with the ‘ holy ’ work in 757. Then he drove 
the Saracens back over the Pyreiiee.s (758) and 
made (760-768) repeated incursions into Aqnitania, 
thoiigli lie never permanently conquered it. He 
died in 768, and Ids sons Carloman and Charle- 
magne divided his tenitories between them. — 
There were other miens of this name aniong.st 
the Carlovingians. Pepix of Lande>" (died 639), 
with the helj) of Bishop Arnulph of Metz, was 
appointed major dmmis or viceroy of Austrasia 
under Lotliair 11.— Pepin of HeristAL (died 714), 
his grandson, succeeded as mayor of the palace in 
Austrasia, to this added after 687 the similar vice- 
royalties of Neustria and Burgundy, and called 
biiiiself ‘Duke and Prince of the Franks.’ He 
was their real ruler during the reigns of tire 
puppet kings 'Theodoric, Ludwig HI., Childehert 
III., and Dagohert III., and fought successfully 
against tlie Frisians, the Alenianni, and the 
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JJii in-M-. — pLirv. ‘ JO - 01 Ilf I ji.iili-ijjii.ii'-. 

,, 1 ' linrn ill T7'', '.ri' f'iii,,-iie‘l kin:; nf Italy in 
Til. iiii^'lit tiio .Vii'i', tlio .ilju-, and tlio 

'Uiin'. 'Im'i c the lai.'ui'iii inir nf L'lii-ira, and 
( iiiin.'ini I iln I. fPo diod in I’nriy, 

1 '■ ' 1 'lit L'lni.. tho I’i'.ui. m.i'l*' liiin^ of Atini- 
‘ir.i’ i'-,-ii't.‘d lo'iiiii'i Jii- fatlier and dpiio-e 1 

Li ' 1 . ’lilt la; ulv •.■-t.iii.d liiiii, and iiroLivted iiini 
iiii’il L' lii'ii-df ilii.il (N.'ls). .loo I '.iltl.'i'i iNi.IAN'i, 

I Fk'.ml. 

I Pcpiior I a Li-niii nf jdaiit-i of the 

nitm’-il oi'iii'i- }'ijit.i,'i'i’'.i' ('j.i .). wiiioli once inclndeil 
tlic whole of tint Older, hut, a=- ijov.’ liinited, ron- 
~i't' of [il.iiit- with V. iiidy ~tei»!-, lolitary ijiikei 
I noini'itf to the le.ivei, and llut.en on all lid'*^, 
j t.’je IIdwojs liio'tiy IiMniapliiodite. The nio^t 
I i'ii;iiiU,i.nt 'iiei’ic- P Onuiiion m- RIack Peiiiicr {I‘. 

I 'a, -III. I, II, r,,irr-'e of the E,i~t Itidir-', now ciil- 
tiv.-it-.l nP.) in ill, my tnipical Cinintripi ; iti herry 

or lirujic heitiit 
the iitmc cfiiii- 
niiiii and large- 
ly if-ed (if all 
']>icC'i. It i- 
a laiiildiji;;- and 
rliiidiiny' ihnili. 
w-ithim'ooth and 
'imtijry steiiii, 
lometinies I'J 
feet ia leni^tli. 
and liroadly 
o\.ite, .acn ini- 
tiate, le,atlieiT 
leaves. The 
fruit is ahemt 
the «i^e oi a 
jiea, of a luittlic- 
red colour when 
rijie.not crowded 
on the f jiike. In 
cultivation the 
Ti'liper plant is 
iaji|iortcd hy 
poles, or hy 
Mii.all tree's 
planted for the 
ptirpijitf, as it loves a certain ile^ree of .shade, and 
dith.iient kinds of trees are often jilimted for this 
pinWJse in India. It is propagated hy cutiiiig.s or 
siicke^, comes into hearing in tliiee or four years 
after it is jdanted, and yields two crops annnally 
lor about twelve ye.ars. When any of the ‘Iierries ’ 
of a spike begin to cliange from green to ml all 
are gathered,^ as wln-n more fully ripe they are less 
pungent, he-idcs Ireing apt to drop oil. 'They are 
spreail on tnats to dry in the sun, and separated 
from the spikes hy rnbhing with the h,'uid& or hy 
treading with the feet, after which they are cleaneil 
oy lyinnowing. The Black Pepper of commerce 
consists of the Iierries thus drieil, which become 
wrinkicil and black ; White Pepper is the s>ee(l 
freed from the skin and fle.shy part of the fruit, to 
effect wliieh the dried fruit is so.aked in water and 
then nibbcil. White pepper thus prepareil is of a 
whitish-gray colour, hut not nnfreqnently under- 
goes a bleaching by chlorine, which improves its 
apiieanmce at the expen<ie of its quality. R^k 
Mpper is much more pungent than white pepirer, 
the essential consiitnents of the .spice being mote 
abundant in the outer mits of the fruit than in the 
seetl. Pepper depends for its propertie.s chielly 
on an aeriu resin .and volatile oil ; it contain's 
als<) a ervstalline snl^atance calleil Pijterin. The 
fniit of Piper triukum, a species verj' similar to 
the Common Peiiper, is more pungent ; and it is 
Ctiltiv8.t€!<i ia boiiitii part*i of iDrlifi. Tlzi? fruit of 
other sitecies of Pijieracete is used a.s jiepper in 
their native countries. The fruit of Pq«r?o;ii 7 «m 
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l*cpper, JOHM Hesry, chemist and mechatii- 
c.al inventor, was born in 'Westiiiinster on 17th 
June 1S21, and in ISIS was appointed analytical 
chemist at the Royal Polytechnic, and lia.s written 
several handbooks of Jpopular science. But he is 
l»est known as the _ improver and e.\hihitor of 
‘Pepper's Ghost,’ in its earlie.st form the invention 
of Heniy Dircks (q.v.), a device for associating on 
the same stage living persons and phantoms to act 
together. The phantom i.s produced hy a large 
sheet of iinsilvered glass on the stage, iiracticalTy 
invisible to the .spectators, which retlects to them, 
along with a visible actor or actors, the ajipearance 
of another actor on an under-stage, who is himself 
invisible. Pepper travelled with this show in 
-America and Australia, and became public analy-st 
in Ilrishane, (.liieenidand. 

Peppercorn Rent, a nominal rent of one 
peppercorn a year, to he paid on demand ; an 
acknowledgment of tenancy when lands or houses 
are let virtually free of rent. 

Peppermint. See Mist. 

_Peppcr-pot, a eelehrated West Indian dish, 
ot which Casareep (q.v.) is a iirincipal ingredient; 
and along with it ilesh or dried tisli, vegetables. 


1 or t’/ii'i-i.it Hr, .hui-ijiLii tiL'ld' the Long E'ejiper nf j 
I i-‘oiiiniei oe. They h.ave woody elimbiug stems, j 
I mlit.i'v -pikei ojipmite to the leuiei, dimeious 
j tlov.ei-, and the finiti sq clo'C together on the 
ij'ikti ,ai in ripening to beoonm .a comp.act m.a-s. 
The ijiikC' .aio gathered when unripe, mill dried in 
j the ‘■im. They .are u-ed in iiiclJiug and for culin- 
ary piiipoie-, nl'O ill medicine for the same pur- 
jiOK-- 111 cMiiinnn pepper. They are generally 
reputed to he mnie iiungent than eoinmoii pejiiier. 

C. ll'nhui-ijliii is cultiviited in eastern India, Cey- 
lon, and Jaia. The loot and thickest p.ait of its 
stem me e.vterisively used in India as a stimulant 
medicine. 

Pepper nets on the 'kin as a riihefacient and 
vesicant, and is often ii'eil for this pnrjioso in a 
powdered st.ate, ninisteiicil nith some kind of 
alcoholic spirit. It i' aKo employed as .a local 
'tiniiilaut in rel.a-vation of the nviila, and is applied 
in the foim of an ointment lo ringwoirn. Taken 
info the stomach in small quantities it is .a pleasant 
.stimulant, hut iti large doses it piodiices gi-eat pain 
and irritation. The quantity used, however, liy 
the natiies of hot cliniate-s lunch exceeds anything 
known among Enrojicaiis, and the effects ate 
eiidently henetici.al rather tlmn injuiioii'. The 
chief use of jieppur is as a j-]iice and condiment. 

Pepiier wao linown to the .ancients ; Ilijipocrates 
eniplqyed it as a medicine, and Pliny e.xpre'Ses his 
surprise tluat it .sliniild Imve come into general nse, 
coii'Ulering its want of tl.avour. In the middle ages 
pepper was one of the most costly apices, and in the 
IJth century a few pomids of it were rocltoned a 
W'incely present. The quantity now imported into 
Europe is immense. The average annual imports 
into the United Kingalom are about 29 million 11)., 
of which about 7 million lb. are taken for con- 
sumption ; the quantity imported into the United 
States is of conree even Jai-ger, hlalabar black 
pepper is considered the best kind, and the Telli- 
cheriy and Penang the tinest varieties of the white. 

The name pepper is popiilaily given to substances 
possessing a pungency re.semh'ling that of pmiper, 
although proifiiced hy very ilitfereiit plants. Tims, 
C.aietine Pepper ii the produce of species of Cap- 
sieniii (q.v.), of the natural order Solanacete ; 
.lainaica Pejqier, or Pimento (q.v.), of species of 
Eugenia, of the natural order Slyrtacerej ami 
Guinea Peltier (q.v.), or ISIalegiietta Pejiper, is 
Aiiwmirin, Ethiojiian Pejiper Xylupia AHhiopica, 
and Bonin I’epjier CuOeho. Clusii. 
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fliielly the unripe pod', nf tlie (ichro (a Hibiscus, 
ij.v. ),'.aiiii chillies (■•ee CAPslCfil). 

Pepper-root [Dentm-ia dipht/llri), a perenuial 
liorbaceDU-. plant, of the natural order Ciucifera-, a 
native of Koitli .America, with pairs of ternate 
lea res, and racemes of n hite flower' ; the root of 
which ha~ a pungent nmstard-like taste, and is used 
as .t condiment. 

Pepsin bii' been alieady discussed (in the 
article DiUESTiox) as one of the essential coustitu- 
enrs of the gastric juice. lArions inodes of e.xti act- 
ing it from the walls of the stomach of the calf, 
sheep, and pig have been proposed by different 
chemists. It has not been satisfactorily isolated, 
and its chemical constitution is unknown. ‘At 
present the manifestation of peptic powers is onr 
only tC't of the piresence of pepsin’ (JI. Foster). 
This .siihstanco, either in powder or in .solution, 
has been employeil of late years to a considerable 
e\tent in medical practice, in cases of disorders of 
digestion due to delicient or imperfect .secretion of 
gastric juice, and nf convalescence from typhoid 
and other debilitating feveis. It is an ingredient 
in nio.st of the digestive preparations now in the 
market. 

Peptones. See Digestion, Vol. Ili. p. S19. 

Pepy.S, S.VlirEL, the celehiated diarist, sou of 
John and Margaret Pepys, was born on February 
■23, 1632-.33. He was a liiemijer of a junior liranch 
of ail old and widely-spread family iu the eastern 
counties, but there was little propeity iu the pos- 
session of this branch, and Samuers father for a 
time followed the business of a tailor in tlie city of 
London. It is not known vvhetlier the diarist was 
horn at Cranipton, a village near Himtingdou, 
where there was a small jiroperty belonging to his 
father's family, or in London. \Ve do know, how- 
ever, that he went to school at Huntingdon before 
entering St Paul's School, aiul that he remained at 
the latter until he vvas seventeen years of age. On 
March 5, 16o0-51, lie ftvst put on his gown as a 
■scholar at Magdalene College, Cambridge. On the 
1st December 1635, very soon after leaving college, 
he was married to Elizabeth St Michel, a beautiful 
but portionle.ss girl of fifteen. Sir Edward Montagu 
(afterwards Earl of Sandwich), whose mother was 
a Pepys, gave a helping hand to the imprudent 
couple, and allowed them to live iu his house. As 
Samuel does not appear to have oweil much to his 
father, it seems prohalde that Montagu acted as a 
patron at a still earlier period of his life. At all 
events his time start was entirely due to thi.s 
patron, for whom Pepys always expressed the most 
unbounded attachment. Pepys’s real life begins for 
us on the Lst January 16o9-C0, when the Diari/ was 
commenced. His appointineut to the clerkship of 
the Acts of the Kavy in 1C60 vvas distinctly a job, 
for he knew nothing of the work of the navy when 
he undertook the office, but it was a job that amply 
justified itself, for his intelligence and industry 
were so gi-eat that he soon hecauie master of tlm 
work of his office, and as Clerk of the Acts, and 
.siihseipuently as Secretary to the Admiralty, he 
was one of the most distinguished officials in naval 
affairs that England has ever possessed. At the 
Revolution his career vvas closed, hut until the end 
of his life he vvas .still looked upon as the Nestor of 
navy affaim, to be consulted upon matters of par- 
ticular importance, and his name is still hehl in 
honour at the Admiralty. It is not, hovv-ever, as 
an official that the fame of Pepys still live.s, hut as 
the writer of a Diary which is unique in the litera- 
ture of the vyorld. This vvorlc has thrown the most 
unexpected light upon the history and manners of 
liis day, while at the same time it presents a most 
remarkable psychological stiidj'. Never before had 
man written dovvm his inmost feelings with .so little 


disguise. Hence Pepys's character has suffered 
while his fame has spread. Passing thoughts 
which had Init little real influence upon his actions 
were set down by him, and they have given a vvumg 
impression of the man to mimeVous readers. 

Pepys's life vvas prosperou.s, for he made money 
and held high offices. He was twice Master of the 
Trinity House, fir.st in 1G76 and a second time in 
16S5, Master of the Clothworkei'.s Company in 
1G77, an<l President of the Royal Society (16S4-S_G). 
But he was not without his troubles. At the period 
of the supposeil Popish I’lnt in 1679 he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and in 1690 he was placed in 
Gatehouse at \^^e&tminster for a few days ; and at 
his death the crown was inilehted to liim to the 
extent of £28,000, a sum which wa.s never paid. 
Early in life Pepys was successfully cut for the 
stone, and for many yeais he enjoyed good 
health, hut before hi.s death, on the 26th May 
1/03, the wounil broke out afresh. The Diary 
was discontinued on 29th Ivlay 1669, and we 
must ever regret that it vvas not continued to a 
later period. The shoithand MS. was deciphered 
by the Rev. J. Smith and first published in 1825 
under the editorship nf Lord Braylirooke. Although 
nuicli original matter lias been added to various 
editions, particularly in that of the lleva Mynoivs 
Bright (1S75), the Diary had never been ^jiriiited in 
its entirety np to 1891, when a new edition of the 
whole was in preparation. Besides the Diary 
Pepys vvTote nothing of importance but his 
Memoires rdatinej to the State of the Doyal Navy, 
published in IGliO. Pepys was essentially a col- 
lector, and he never saw a curious or un'oonmioii 
object without wishing to possess it, His library, 
hequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambridge, still 
remains in the exact condition in which he left it. 
In the room containing that library and among his 
hooks and papers we the better under, stand that 
raethoii, diligence, and general intelligence which 
k exliibited in the Diary, and which, united with 
the power of carrying out his views, helped to con- 
solidate the British navy. 

See Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., Comprisinil his 
Diary from 1650 to 1669, edited by Eioiiard, Lord Bray- 
brooke (2 vols. 1S2,'5); Diary and Correspondence, de- 
ciphered by the Rev. Mynors Bright (6 vols. 1376); 
Life, Journal, and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, de- 
ciphered by the Rev. John Smith (2 vols. 18-11); and 
Samuel Pepys and the World ho lived in, by the present 
writer (1880). 

PcqilOtS, or Pequods, a tribe of American 
Indians, a hrancli of the Dloliicans, were warlike 
and povv'erful in the country round the Thames 
River when Connecticut was first settled, and 
made treaties with the Dutch and Englisli. 
Hostilities, however, broke out in 1637, and the 
tribe vv'as cut to pieces and scattered ; yet a few 
descendants may he found at Green Bay, Wis- 
consin. 

Pera, a huburb of Constantinople (q.v.). 

Perrea, (Gr., ‘the country beyond’), a term 
applied to many districts beyond a river or sea ; 
most frequently to great part of Palestine (q.v.) 
beyond the Jordan. 

Perak, a Mahay .state on the west side of the 
peninsula of Malacca, under the protection of 
Britain since 1874. Estimated area, 7950 ,sq. in. 
The interior ranges up to SOOO feet. The soil is 
fertile, and for the most part covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. Elephants, leopards, huge snakes, anvl 
deer swarm in the forests of the interior. The soil 
produces riee, sugar, tobacco, coffee, tea, vanilla, 
and spices. But the principal production of the 
state k tin ; the mines, worked chiefly by China- 
men, jdelded 2060 tons in 1876 and 14,000 tons in 
1887. Lead also exists iu great quantity. Pop., 
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mn'tl\ M.diiy^ ami Cliine'e, iiicreaied fiom 55,880 
ill 1870 t(j 179,000 in 1889. The capital i-s Kwala 
iC.iii'ar, Taipiiiff ami Kin ta are the jn'iiicipal tin- 
mining towim. Them aie 8 miles of railway. The 
i'liiti'h have made ninny miles of good roads since 
they began to govern the conntn. The imirder 
of j. M’. Ttirch, the fimt IJiitish lesident, in 1875 
iiece"itated a ]iniiiti\e military expedition in 1870. 
The state i- now in a highly piusperons condition, 
e.xporting to the annual value of t:n7.8,400, and im- 
porting to £1,S2S,'200. See M'Xair's Pcmk anil 
the MuUnji ( 1877). 

Peraiiilmlatioii. See BnrxDs (Beatisg the). 

Peraiiiclcs. See B.vxdicoot. 

Perception, in philosophical usage, may 
mean inteninl perception, the apprehension of any 
modification of consciousness ; Imt it usually refers 
to external perception, the recognition of an ex- 
ternal object hy means of the senses — something 
nioie than sensation, and including an element of 
judgment or the comparing power. 

Two great disputes connect themselves with per- 
ception, both raised into prominence hy Berkeley. 
The first is tfie origin of oiir judgments of tfie 
distances and real magnitudes of vi, slide bodies ; 
Beikeley maintaining, in opposition to the common 
opinion" on tliis .subject, tliat these were learned 
hy experience, and not known hy tfie mere act of 
vision (see Yisiox), Tfie second rpiestion relates 
to the grounds we have for asserting the existence 
of an external and material world. See 1 jBI:keley, 
K.vmt, Reid ; also P-sychologv, Philosophy. 

Pci'Oeval, Spencer, English minister, was 
the second son of the second Earl of Egmont, and 
was horn in London, November 1, 1762. He was 
edvioated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1786. He soon obtained a reputation as a 
diligent lawyer, and in 1790 be enleievl parliament 
for Nortliampton, and became a strong .sn]iporter 
of Pitt. In tlie Aildingtoii administration be was 
made Sulicitor-f'euemI in ISO! and AUorney- 
general in 1802, and in the Portlanil avlininistra- 
tion of 1807 he became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and was even then the real head of the 
goveriiinent, being innch trusted hy George III. 
for his .steadfast opposition to tire Catholic claims. 
(In tile death of tlie Duke of Portland in 1809 
Perceval became premier also, and retained oflice 
till his tragic death, lltli May 1812, when he was 
shot dead entering the lobby of the House of 
Commons, about live in the afternoon, hy a Liver- 
pool broker named Bellingham, whose losses had 
turned Ids head. Perceval’s death was rather a 
private than a public calamity. He was a man of 
Spotless integrity in Ids public and private character, 
hut,_ tjiough an effective parliamentary debater, Ids 
abilities were only moderate and Id's vietvs were 
narrow. 

Perch (Percn), a genus of spinv-finned or acan- 
thopterous fi.shes, well repre.sentei'l hy the Fresh- 
water Perch (P. JluriatiUs). The member.-, of the 
large fandly (PeicuUc) to which the perch belongs 
are carnivorous fishes, freipienting the fresli waters 
and coasts of temperate and tropical regions. The 
body is somewhat compressed ; the .spinous dorsal 
iin is well developed ; the ventral fins are thoracic 
in position ; the teeth are simple and conical ; tliere 
are no barbels. These characters are piossessed hy 
many percli-like fishes, some of which are discn.s.sed 
in separate articles— e.g. tlie Bass (Lahrax); the 
Perch (Lates) of the Nile, 6ange=, &o.; the Pike- 
jiercli (Lncioperoa); the Sea-perch (Sevranus); 
the Mun-ay Cod and Haimku (Oligonis) ; the 
Growler (Grystes), &c. Of American Percida; 
tlie ‘glass-eye’ or 'yellow pike’ {Stizostedion 
vitreum ) is largest and most important, while the 
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dwarf -perches oi Jaiter.-, ( ilicroperea, Peroiiia, See.) 
aie among the minutest fishes, Hfiri-o/icreu 2 >iiiiciu- 
Intel measuiing only an inch and a half. 

The fresh-water iicrcli is widely distributed iu 
lakes, pond', and rivers in Europe, North Asia, 
and Noith Anieiica, and is common in many parts 
of Britain. It is of a gieenish-hrow n colour above 
and golden yellow on tlie under jiarts, with six oi 
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seven imli'tinct daik bands on the back. In 
length it me.asiires about 18 indies, and its height 
Is about a tbinl of tliis. It sometimes weighs fiom 
three to five ponmls, and a prize of nine iinnnds 
lias been recorded. Among' its cliaracteristic.s 
may be noted the small villiform backward-turned 
teeth, their presence on the palatines and vomer, 
their absence from the tongue, the two dorsal fins, 
of which tlie first has tliirteen or fourteen sjiines, 
and the small scales on the body. The pcicb 
love.s still waters, and thrives well in ponds, at the 
cost, ho'vvever, of .smaller fislies. It also feeds on 
insects, worms, &c. It can endure removal fiom 
the 'water for a considerable time. The eggs aie 
laid ill spring, and are attached in long viscid 
Strings to water-weeds. The number of eggs in 
one spawn may exceed a million. As an edible 
fisli the perch has a good reputation, eating best 
with lemon-juice and eayeime-pepper, hut the 
-American variety i.s loss ‘e.steeiiieu. Of ,speoie.s 
distinct fiom P. ‘fliteintih's little is known, — Tlie 
so-called Climbing Perch ((i-v.) Is .separately 
treated. 

Pcrcli. See Ron. 

Pcrcival, J.a.imes Gate.s, an American poet, 
was horn at Kensington, Coimecticnt, lOtli Sep- 
lemher 1795, graduated at Yale in 1815, at the 
head of his class, and afterwards studied botany 
and medicine. But his heart was not in lieills 
and iihj'sic, and although he priictised — or rather 
advertised his willingne.s.s to jiractise — both in 
Kensington and in Charleston, S.C. , veiy fevv 
professional calls dragged him from his favourite 
studies. Ills poems 1‘romctliens and Clio appeared 
at Charle-ston in 1822. 'I'wo yeans latei he filled 
for a few months the chair of Chemistry at West 
Point ; hut he found the duties heavy ami irksome, 
and took liimself to Bo.stnn, and then to New 
Raven. There the third part of Clio was published 
(1827). Percival afterwards divideil Ills attention 
between his verse.s and geology, and as he grew 
older he gave more and more of his time to the 
new love, the visible results being Reports on the 
Geology of Coimecticnt (1842) and of Wisconsin 
(1855). These are valuable but very dry, and in 
delicious contrast to bis poems, which flow freely 
and with volume, and on who.se fluent, half-care- 
less lines their author’s learning is borne as easily 
as trees on a river in flood. His Drenm of a Ditij 
appeared in 1843, .and occasional lyrics for a long 
time after. He was appointed geologist of \Yis- 
con-sin in 1854, and died there at Hazel Green, on 
2d May 1856. His collected work.s were published iu 
1359, iiis Life and Letters, by J. H. Ward, in 1866. 
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Pcrt'IISSiOll, ill Medicinu, is llie inetbnd of 
eliciting sounds by tajiping; ov gently strilcing tlie 
f-uvface of tlieboily; its object being to deteimine 
by tliu nature of the .sound the cnmiiarative dcn.sity 
oif tlie subjacent ]iarts. This means of diagnosis 
was first employed by Auenbrngger in the middle 
of the IStli century, and it was afterwards adopteil 
br' Corvisart in the investigation of heart diseases; 
hut its value was not fully ai)2)i'ecialed till Laennec 
made the diseases of the chest his peculiar study ; 
and since his time its aiiplicatioii and various uses 
iiave been extended by Llic labours of Piorry, 
Hiighe.s llennett, and other idiy.sicians. 

Peicussion is chielly employed in the diagnosis 
of diseases of the lungs, heart, and abdominal 
nigans. It may he dhrrt (or, as some wiitei.s 
term it, iimiia/irifii), or it may ho mediate. In 
the foimer case, the part to he exaiuiiied is struck 
with the ends of the lirsL tluee lingers set close 
together on the same level, or with a small hammer 
ti|iped with india-rubber ; while iu the latter, 
which is now almost universally adoirled, a Hat 
body is jdaced upon the chest, or other [lart to he 
examined, and is then .struck by the fingers or 
hammer. The Hat intervoiiing body is termed a 
IHcximeter (from the (Jr. jjlcris, ‘a blow,’ and 
wet eon, ‘a measure'). The instrument usually 
sold as a jdoximoter is a Hat oval jiiece of ivory, 
hut tlie left index m middle linger of the idiysiciaii, 
witli its flat surface fitted accurately to tlio'iiart to 
he examiiiod, acts equally well. T’lio force of the 
stroke on the idoxiinefcer — whether Iho stroke be 
made with the lingers or the hammer — must vary 
aooording' as it is desired to elicit the sound from a 
superficial or a dee|)-seated part. 'J'he surface to 
be peicu.s.sod should he exposed, or, at mo.st, only 
coveied with one layer of clothing; ami the blow 
should fall perpendicularly on the ideximeler. 
Y’lieii peremssion is made oi'er a considerable 
cavity filled with air — as tlie stomach nr intestines 
— a liollow, drum-like, or (as it is usual ly teimed 
lij' medical writer.s) a ti/iiiiKinitie soimd is iiro- 
cluced. Wlieu any jiart of the surfaoo of tlie chest 
is struck below wliich there is a considerable dciith 
of healtliy lung-tissue, consisting of small cells 
filled with air, a clear sound, less loud and hollow 
than the tympanitic sound, and termed the jiid- 
wonaey perenssion note, depending jiartly on the 
liliiatious of air in the lung-cells, and iiartly on 
the vibrations of the walls of the chest, is evolved. 
When the snlijacont substance is solid (as the 
heart, liver, or s]ileen) or Iluid (as when there is 
effusion into a closed sac) the sound is dull in 
])roi)ortion to the den.sity and want of elasticity of 
the part .struck. Important information is also 
gained by attending to the varying degree of 
resistance experienced by the fingers during jier- 
enssion over dill'crent jiarts of the surface. Tlie 
first thing that must he acquired iu order to make 
liercmssion useful in the diagnosis of disease i.s an 
accurate knowledge of the .sound, s elicited from tlie 
different jiarts iu tlieir normal condition. When, 
for example, tlie healtliy inilmonary percussion 
note is known, increased resonance of the walls of 
the clie.st wili indicate a dilatation of tlie air-cells 
(or Pulmonary Emphysema), while various dogree.s 
of dullness will alford evidence of such morbid 
changc.s as the elfusiou of iluid into the pleura 
(Hydrothorax), or inflammatory .solidification of 
the lung-tissue (the Hopati.satidn of Pneumonia), 
or tubercular deposition. Tlie use of perenssion 
in relation to diagnosis is furtliev slioivn in tlie 
articles Peric.-VEBITIS and Pleuhi.sy. DiagnosiH 
by Auscultation (q.v.), directly and by moans of 
tlie Stetlio.seope (q.i'. ), is often used in ooimection 
with percussion. 

Pevcus,sion €ai>,s are .small copper cylinders, 
closed at one end, for conveniently holding the 


detonating jiowdei' which is exjilodod by the act of 
percussion in percus-,iim-ai ms. See PuLMlN.lTE.s ; 
also PiiiEAUMS, Vol. II". ]). G39. 

Pcvcu.ssioii, Centre of. See Centre of 
Percussion. 

Peruy, a noble nortlierii family, famou.s in tlie 
history of England for live hundred years, fts 
founder, William de Percy, came with the Ciiii- 
qiieror to England, ,and uas lewarded with lands 
ill Hamp.sliiie, Lincohishiii', and Yorkshire— among 
the last hohig Topclille and ypoffortli, long the 
chief seats of the linuse. The male doscondaiits 
hecaiiie extinct with tlie death of the tliird liaroii, 
and tlie icpresentatioii of f iie lumse devolved niioii 
his daughter Agnes, who maiiied Joseclinc of 
Louvain, lirotlior-iii-law of King Henry I., on 
the condition tliat ho assnined the name of 
Percy. Theii youngest son, Pieliard de Percy, 
Iheii head of tlie family, uiis one of (lie chief 
haioiis who extorted Magna Cliarta from King 
Joliii, and the ninth feudal loid, Henry de Percy, 
gave miioli aid to Eihvaul f. in tlie sulijngatioii of 
Scotland, and was miulo governor of (falloway. 
The latter \Mis diiven out of Tnrnlieriy Castle by 
Robert Hiiico, and was rewarded by Edwaid it. 
with the empty honour of llrueo's forfeited eaihlom 
of Caniok, and the govoiiiorshiii of the castles of 
I’amhorough and ficarhoiough. In 1309 he nlitnimsl 
by purchase from llishop Antony llc'k tlie harony 
of Alnwick, the chief seal of tlic family ever since. 
His son, Henry de Percy, defeated ami eaptured 
King David II, of Scotland at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross (13IC); hi.s grandson fought at Cnicy ; his 
great-grandsnii, tlie fouith Lord Percy ol Aln- 
wick, was marshal of England at the enrmia- 
tion of RichitKl fl., and was ci'eatcd the same 
day Earl of NorUmmherlaml. Henry, oldest son 
of the last, was the famons Hotspur whom the 
dead Douglas defeat od at Otterlnirn (1H8H), and 
who himself fell at Shruwslmry (1103) lighUng 
against King Ileiiiy IV. His hrotlier, Thomas 
Percy, Ear! of IVorocster, ivas executed imiuudi- 
ately after the battle. Their father, wlu) had 
tiiriiod against Richard II., luul helped Henry of 
Lancaster to the thi'nnc, was lUssati.sried with 
Henry’.s gratitude, ami witli Ills soiih idottod the 
insurrection whicli ended in Hliriiwstmry fight. 
Later lie joined Arclifiisho]i Seroope’s plot, and 
fell at Ilramliaiii iMoor (HOH), when his Inmours 
were forfeited on attainder, hut restorcsl in lll-l 
to his grandson Henry, the second earl, from wliich 
day the Lancastrian loyalty of the family never 
wavered. Hourv beeamc High Coiialahle of Eng- 
land, and fell in the Hast battle of Ht Albans 
(14!53). His son Henry, the third earl, fell at 
Towton (1461), and it was his brother. Sir Raliih 
Percy, who comforted himself as ho lay hloeding 
to death on Hedgley Moor (1464), that he had 
‘.saved the bird in his linsoni.’ The title ami 
estates were noiv given to Lord Montagu, a hrolher 
of Warwick, the kiug-malier, hut in 1400 Henry, 
the son of the third carl, suhsorilied an oatli of 
allegiance to Edward lY. , iiiid was restored. Ho 
wa.s murdoied at his Yorkshire lioiifto of ( 'ook- 
lodge, ill 1489, in an outburst of piqiular fury 
against an extortionate siihsidy of Henry IHI, 
The sixlli carl, Heiiry-.‘Mgornon,'iu youth hail heon 
the lover of Anne Roleyn, and was' forced against 
his will to marry a daughter of the Ear) of Shrews- 
bury. Ho died childless in 1.137, and, as his hrotlier 
Sir Thomas Percy had been attainted and executed 
for his share in the Pilgrimage of Rraeo, Hie title 
and lionoiira were forfeited, and the tille of Duke 
of Northurahcrland was omiferrod by Edward VI. 
upon John lJudloy, Earl of IVarwiok, ivlio in (iii’ii 
was attainted and executed mider Mary in lfio3. 
That queen in 15S7 granted Iho earldom to Thoma.s 
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Percy, son nf tlio attainted Hiv Tliomas Percy. A 
devoted Catholic, he took part in the Rising of llie 
Roith, and was hclieadeil at York in 15/2. llis 
biotlier Henry succeeded as eightli earl. _ He heeaine 
involved in I’Uvoginorton s conspiracy in far our of 
If/ny Stuart, anil nvi.s cnniiiiitted to the Tower, 
where he wns found de.ad in I*cd3^ with a pist/d 
heside him, wlietlier through suicide or nuirder, 
21st June loss. Ilis sou, the ninth e.arl, was 
imprisoned for fifteen yeais in the Tower, and 
lined f. 10, 000 on a haseleas su.spicion of being privy 
to tlie Gunpowder Plot. He was followed by his 
aoii, tlie tenth earl, wlio fought on the parlia- 
mentaiy side in the Civil ITar, and wa.s succeeded 
liy llis .son .losceline, the eleventh earl, ivitli whose 
death in 1670 the male line of the family became 
extinct. Charles II. cieatad in 11)71 his third 
bastard by the Duchess of Cleveland, Earl, ,and 
aftenvards Duke, nf Nortliumherland, hut the titles 
expired nii his dying childless in 17IS. The eleventh 
eail'a only surviving child and heiress, in her own 
right B,aroness Percy, married Charles Seymour, 
Duke of .Somerset, and became the mother of 
Algernon, Dul:e nf .Somerset, who was created in 
1743 Baron IVai'lcwmth and Earl of Nortlmniher- 
laiid, with remainder to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, fourth Baronet, otSlianwickinYorkehire. 
Sir Hugh succeeded to the earldom iii 1750, nf,.snm- 
ing tlie .surname .and arms of Percy, and was created 
in 1766 Earl Percy .and Duke of Novthuniherland. 
The .sixtli iluke .succeeded in ISG7- 

See books cited under NourHUMBEtll.)NI), and E. 
Barrington de i’onhlanque's Annals of the Souse of 
Ptny (privately printed, 2 vols. 1SS7). 

Percy, Thom.VS, editor of the famoua Reliqucs 
of Ancient English Poetry,^ was horn a grocer’s, son 
at Bridgiiortli' in Sliropaliire, April 1,% 1729. He 
was educated at the grammav-aohool there ; in 1746 
entered Cliri&t Clmveli, Oxford ; and in 1753 was 
presented by Ills eollege to the seque.stei'ed vicarage 
of Easton Ilaudit, Hoi'tliauiptonshiie, where he 
lived fov twenty-five yeans. In 1756 lie married 
happily, and tliree years after received also the 
adjacent rectory of YHlby. Ills leisure .soon yielded 
fruit in Eau ICiou Choocai (4 vols. 1761 ), a Chinese 
novel translated from the Portuguese, and Miscel- 
laneous Pieces relating to the Chinese (2 vols. 1762), 
as well as anonymoiwly in Fiuo Pieces of Runic 
Poetry translated from Icelandic (1763), prompted 
by the success of iMaophenion, and A Eeiu Transla- 
tion of the Song of Solomon from the Hebrevj 
(1764). In the summer of 1704 Dr Johnson paid 
him a long visit at Easton Maudit. In later da.vs 
they sometimes quarrelled, but continued to retain 
a liigh regard for each other. ‘ A man out of whose 
company I never go without having learned some- 
thing ’—so Jobn.son de.scribed him to Boswell. ‘ I 
iiiu sure that he vexes me .somelime.s, hut I ,aiu 
afraid it Is by making me feel my owm ignorance.’ 
In the Eehniary of the following year ( 1765) Percy 
published in 3 vols. the Reliqucs of Ancient Eiuilish 
Poetry (4tli ed. 1794 ; an e.xcellent edition by H. B. 
YBieatley, 3 v/ds. 1S86 ). He liad long been engaged 
in collecting old ballotls from every quarter, and a 
large folio JIS. of b.allads had f, alien accidentally 
into his hands, having; been found ‘ lying dirty on 
the floor under a Bm eau in the Paz lour ’ of his fiieinl 
Humphrey Pitt of .Shitt’nal, in iSlzrmshire, ‘being 
used by the tnaidg to light tlie fire. ’ This he claimed 
as the original of his work, but of the 176 pieces in 
the first edition actually only 46 were taken from 
the folio MS, ; ivliile almost all those actually fi-om 
it w'eve so touched np and tricked out in false 
oimament and eonventzoiial ISth-century poetic 
diction as often to bear hut little likeness to their 
originals. Por e.xample, the 39 lines of the ‘Child 
of Ell ’ have been puffed out to 200 in Percy’s version, 
nor do even all the 39 originals themselves appear. 


Again, the ‘Heir of Lin’ has sw'ollcn from 12,5 
lines to 216, and these, moreovov, piilislied to dmali. 
The antiquary Ritsnn, in his ‘ Olisevvations on Hie 
Ancient English liinstrels ’ prcli.xed to his A neient 
Soiir/s from Henry III. to the Revolution (1790), 
attacked Percy with characteristic acrimony, denied 
the veiy e.xistezice of the folio MS., and denomiocil 
the work as an impudent forgeiy, and tli.ab I he 
■worse because by a clergyman. Percy exliiliitcd 
the IMS. in Pall IMzill, and b.ad his portnait p.aiiiicd 
by Sir Jo.sluia Reynolds linlding it, in his linnd. 
Por over a hundred years it hay hid in Ectoii Hall, 
iealou,siy guarded from almost ,all eyes, until at 
length Mr Pnrnivall, iii.stigalod by I’l'oio.ssor Child, 
succeeded in getting it printed {3 vols. 1867-6f'; 
those deservedly luaiked by the bishop ‘Jonso ,and 
hnmoi'ons’ being printed .sopai'ately ), with Intro- 
ductions by Professor Hales .and himself. The MS. 
was 15J, inches long by 5J vide and ahoiit 2 inches 
thick, and was written in a Caroline linnd. 

Tlie publication of Percy’s Reliqucs was Hist 
.suggested to him by fshen.stono. The work w,as 
deilicated to the Countess of Northuiuherl.aiul, and 
the author was soon rewarded hy lieiiig imade oiiap- 
lain to her hnshand, the first duke of tlio prosimt 
creation, while he also succeeiled in por,su.ailiiig 
himself that he was a scion of the ludjlc house of 
Percy. In 1769 he liecnmo chaplain to ( leorgc 111., 
, and next year he took liia degree of D.P. at Cam- 
bridge, and pnhlislied his translation of the North- 
ern Antiquities of the Swiss histoiian Paul Hmiri 
Mallet (17,30-1807). About 1771 his wife was 
appointed nuise to tlie Priiioe Edward, afterward.s 
father of Queen Victoria, and her home-coming after 
a year at court gave her liiwliaml the inspimtioii for 
his lovely ballad, ‘ 0 Nanny wilt thou gaii" with 
1 ) 10 ?’ .so happily set to imisio by an IrisJnuaii, 
Thomas Carter (r. 173.5-1804). In 1771 Percy wrote 
also his pleasing ballad the ‘ Hermit of Wavk- 
wovth.’ In 1778 hew, as appointed to the deanery 
of Carlisle, in 1782 to he Bishop of Dirimors, witii 
£2000 a 3 ’e,ar. His only son died in 178.3 ; his wife 
in 1S06 ; he himself, after a few years of hlindness, 
30th September 1811— the only .survivor of the 
migiiial nienihers nf Dr Johnson’s famous Liioraiy 
Chib. He left twm daugliters, and was Imriod 
in the transept -which he himself had added to 
Dromore Cathedral. 

Por the literary influence of the Peliques, see the article 
Cahap. a good Life by the Rev, J. Plokfnrd is prefixed 
to vol. i. of H,ales and Pm'uivair.s roiu’int. Many of hi.t 
letters are given in vol. -viii. of J, B. Nioliol’s llluslruiions 
of the Literary History of the 18th Century. Itis name 
was asbuined by the Percy .Society (94 issues, 1840-62). 

Percy Anecdotes, a collection of oxtraonli- 
nary popularity, pnhllBhcd in monthly jiarts (1820- 
23) by ‘Sholto and Reuben Percy, BroUier.s of tlie 
Benedictine IMonastory of Mount Benger.’ Tlieii- 
real names -weie Thomas Byevley (died 1826), Hist 
editor of the Mirrm\ and Joseph Clinton Robertson 
(died 1832), projector and editor of the Mcchunics' 
Magazine; the wor)c orved it.s natiiG to the Percy 
Cofee-house in Ratlibone Place, their usual place 
of meeting during its progress, An edition was 
prepared by John Timb.s (1868). 

Peregrine Falcon. .Sea Falcon. 

Pereira, Jonath.IN, pharmacologist, was Lorn 
at Shoreditch, London, 22d May 1804, and was 
successively lecturer on oheniistiy and physician 
to the London Hospital ( 1841 ). Elected a Follow 
of the College of Physicians in 184.5, he acted as 
examiner in Materia Medica and Pliarmaoy from 
the establishment of the London University till his 
death, 20th January 1853. His books were E/e- 
ments of Materia Medica (1839-40), and treatises 
on Diet and on Polarised Li qU (1843). See Memoir 
(1853). 
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Porokop, J.STiiMUS OF, ill South Russia, con- 
iiectiiig the iieiiiiisiila of tlie Ciiiiica (q.v.) with tlie 
iiiaiiilaiul ot Eui-opeaii Russia. For the iliiueii- 
sioiis ami course of the ship canal through the 
isthmu.s, for ■which the preliiiiiiiary works were 
completed in 1880, .see Canal, Vol. II. p. 701. In 
the north of the isthiims is the siiiau town of 
i’erekop ; pop. COOO. 

Pfcrc-lJi"€liai.sc. See Laciialsk. 

Pcrcilllisil, in Ilotany, a term employed in 
coiiLradihtiiiction to Aiiiiual (q.v.) and Rieunial 
(q.v.), to de.signate plants which .snlrsist for a 
nuniher of years. Some plants, however, which 
are annual in cold climates are iierenuial in 
warmer regions. The term perennial is in geiienil 
apjilied only to herbaceous plants, and indicate.s a 
property only of their roots, the .stems of most of 
them dying at the end of each suinnior. Perennial 
lierbaoeous plants, like shnilis and trees, are cap- 
aide of prodneing llower.s and fruit time after time, 
in which they dill'er from annual and hieiinial 
plants, which are fruitful only once. Those jilanks 
which are ca]iahlo oi being |iropag'atcd liy clove.s, 
ollhet linlhs, or tuhers are all (lerenuial. Thus, the 
potato is a perennial plant, althougii the crop is 
jilanted in spring and reaped in autumn, like that 
of corn, whilst all the corn plants are animals. 
There is gieat diversity in the duration of life of 
peieimial plants. 

Pere.slavlj a town of Russia, 00 miles NE. of 
Moscow by rail. It has a ]2th-oontury cathedral, 
cotton.nuuHifacture.s, and lake-Jisheries. Pop. 7400. 

Perez, AntonU), minister of Wiilip II, of 
Spain, was horn in Aragon in IdHO. Ifis reputed 
father was au ecclesiastic ivlio was secretary to 
Charlca I. and Philip IL, and ho himself was 
appointed to this ollice when only twenty-live 
years of age, and acquired the entire conluleiice of 
the king. Ron John of Austria having sent his 
eoniUlant, Juan, do Escovudo, to Spain, to solicit 
aid against t,he party of Orange, and Eseovodo 
liaving reiulored himself an ohjeet of Huspichm to 
the king as an abettor of Don John’s amhilions 
scliemes, Philip re.solvod to jiut him out of the way 
hv murder, and entrusted I’eres ivith the aecoul- 
plishment of this design, which Perez accomplished 
accordingly, Jlst March 1578. The family of Esco- 
vedo denounced Peru/ as the murderer, and all his 
enemies joined against him. The king at lir.st 
sought to shield him ; hut in July 1581 ho was 
arrested, and by torture forced to confess. He 
siieeoeded, howevei-, in making his escape to 
Aragon, ivhore ho ]mt himself under protection of 
its fuci'o.s, ivhioh secured a trial iu open court. 
The king, charging him with heresy, now applied 
for aid in May 1591 to the Inquisition, and tlie 
Aragoneso court delivered him up to its agents; 
Imt the peojilo rose in tumult aud liberated him. 
This happened reiioatedly ; and at last, in yeptom- 
ber 1591, Philip II. ontered Aragon with an .army 
powerful enough to subdue all opposition, abolished 
the old eoustitntional iiriviloges of the country, 
and caused a numher of the iirinci()al people to bo 
e-vecutod. Perez, however, nnulo Ins escape, avoid- 
ing the many plots which the king laid for his 
assassination, lie was condoimicd m Spain as a 
heretic, hut was treated with great kindness in 
Paris and in London, where he was the intimate of 
Racoii aud the Earl of Essex, He spent tlie latter 
years of his life in Paris, and died there, 3d Novem- 
ber 1611, in groat poverty. Perez wrote an aoconnt 
of his misfortunes, which was ]iublished at Paris in 
1598, under the title of Ralaoioncs. See Miguot’s 
monograph (.5th ed. 1881); also Fronde iu Niw- 
tcanth Cantury, 1883. 

PevfecUbility, or Pisrfectionism, the doc- 
trine that man in a .state of grace may attain to 


lierfectiou iu this life. Catholics hold that no one, 
not even the mo.st holy, can avoid sin altogether 
except by a special ]irivilege of God, as iu the case 
of the Rlessed I'iigm ; the ju.stilicd do not, how- 
ever, commit moilal, hut venial sins (see Sin). In 
various tioints Franciscans, Jesiut.s, and Molinists 
approach to a doctrine of perfection denied by 
Domiiiican.s and Jansenisls. Among Protestants, 
AVe.sleyan Methodists believe in the possibility of a 
Ohriitiaib imrfcGiion attainable in tliis life. It is 
not a perfection of justificutiun, hut a perfection of 
snndijication : wliieh John AVeslcy, in a sermon 
on Christian I’erfeclion, from the text Heh. vi, 1, 
‘Let us go on to perfection,’ cainestly contends for 
as attainable in this life by ljulie\'eis,‘liy argimients 
founded ehielly on the comimuulmeuls and proinise.s 
ot Scripture coucerniiig .sanctilicatiou ; guarding bin 
doctrine, howovci, by saying that it is neither an 
angelic nor an Adamic perfection, and doc.s not 
exclude ignorance and ori'or of judgment, nith con- 
sequent wrong all'oction.s, snoh as ‘ needless fear or 
ill-grounded hope, uiireasimablo love, or nnreasnn- 
ahle aversion.’ He admit.s, also, that oi en in this 
sense it is a rare attainment. 'The Fi lends prof e.ss 
tliat the jnstilied may he ‘free from actual sinning 
aud tranHgres.sion of tlie law of God, and in that 
respect jierfect. Yet doth this perfection admit 
of a growth ; .and there remaineth a possibility of 
simiiiig where the mind doth not most diligently 
and watchfully attend unto the Lord.’ Other 
.sehoids also hold shnilar views; hut most Pro- 
testanls veimdiate the doctrine of I’erfeotihility, 
The general belief of Protestant C’lirislians is that 
those who hai’e professed a belief in their own 
perfectibility were merely more self-coniiilaoont 
and le.ss sensible of their own coirnptions than is 
usual, .and that the commands and jmnnises con- 
cerning sanctilicaiion are all siiseeidililo of an e.x- 
danaliou con.sistent with remaining cori'ujition in 
lolievei'H, and a need of further s.auctilication, oi' a 
continued going on unto perfection whilst this life 
omlmes. 

Perfection, Oounskls of. See Rufekkro- 

CiATION. 

Pcrfcctioni.st.s, also called Rirle Commun- 
IST.S and FiiEii-ijOi'isu.s, a small American .sect, 
founded by John IlumjJirey Noyes, who was horn 
at Rrattleboro, Vermont, GLh" September 1811, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1830, tlion studied law, 
ami afterwanls theology at Andover aiulYalu. AVliilo 
a thoologio,al Htudont, he e.^porienced a .sueniid con- 
vewion, discovered tliat the prevailing theology was 
wliolly wrong, and lost his license to preach. lie 
lield tliat the gospel if accepted secures freedom from 
sin ; tliat God has a dual body (m.alc and female) ; 
tliat the author of evil is nnereated, but not God; 
aud tliat communion with Christ not merely save.s 
from simiing, hut fi'om disease aud death. lie now 
founded a ‘ Perfcetiimist ’ church at Putney, Ver- 
mont. He and his conveits, men and women, 
with their children, put their properly into a com- 
mon stock ; they gave up the use of jirayer, all 
religious serviee, aud the ohservanoo of the Sab- 
bath ; those vi'ho were married renounced tlioir 
marringo tie.s, and a ‘ complex marriage ’ M'as 
established between all the males and all the 
females of the ‘Family.’ Having dispeiisod with 
law, he set up ]mh]ic opinion as a controlling power 
in its stead; and free critieisiu of one another by 
the uienihers of the society hooanio an important 
feature of ids system. In 1848, after not a few 
dillloulticH, the coimnnnity removed to a new homo 
in the senuostorod district of Oneida, in the state of 
New York, and soon numhered some 300 monihers, 
living in strict order and with much outiyavd com- 
fort on thoi'oughly corainmiistio principles — the 
coniimmity of women and of children being lui 
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ontstaii6iii'^ feature carefully regulaterl by tbe 
‘ mutual critiei.sin’ of the family. In 18S0, however, 
the iiret-suie of outside oiuuion forced the family 
to modify their peculiar principles ; marriage and 
the ordinary family relationship ivas iiitiodiiced ; 
cominunism of property gai’e way to limited lia- 
bility joint-stock, each member having a separate 
sliaie represented by so much stock in the Oneida 
Community, Limitell. ihirious co-operative insti- 
tutions were also estahlished. The headijiiarters 
aio at Kenwood, New York, and works have been 
started also at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Noyes, 
■who assisted in elahorating the new eoiistitiitioii, 
died at Niagara Falls, 13th April 188G. 

See works hy Noyes, The Second Coming of Christ, 
Sididtioii from Sin the End of Faith, and Historg of 
American Socialisin; the periodicals conducted by him 
(nearly -tO vols. 1834-60 ; in British ifnsenm ) ; Hcpworth 
Dixon's STtic America, &c. ; Cliaiiea Nordhoff, Commun- 
istic Societies of the Cnited States (1875). 

Perfumery. Perfumes are of two distinct 
classes — those derived from plants and those which 
ai e of animal origin. 

Vcnetablo Perfumes. — The most ancient of the 
so-called primary odoriferous bodies are the so- 
called gum-resins which exude naturally from 
the trees which yield them, or from wounds acci- 
dental or purpo.sely indicted to increase the yield. 
The most important are benzoin, myrrh, opoponax, 
tain, Peru, and stora.x. Gum-resins form the chief 
ingredients in 'Incense’ (rpv.) and Pastilles ((pv.). 

A second group is that large class of perfumes 
which are pioonred by distillation, and are mostly 
fluid bodies, and are termed Volatile Oils, Essential 
Oils, or Ottos— formerly Quintessences (see Oils). 
As soon as the Greeks and the Romans learned 
tlie use of the still, wliieli was an invention im- 
ported by them from Ej'ypt, they quickly adapted 
it to the separation of tiie odorous principle from 
the numerous fj-agraut plants indigenous to Greece 
and Italy. Long before that time, however, fragrant 
waters were in use in Arabia. Odour-hearing plants 
contain the fragrant piinoiple in minute glands or 
sacs ; these are fouiul sometimes in the rind of the 
fruit, as tlie lemon and orange ; in others it is in the 
leaves, as sage, mint, and thyme ; in wood, as rose- 
wood and sandalwood ; in tlie bark, as cassia and 
cinnamon ; in seeds, as caraway and nutmeg ; in 
yet others in the petals, as in rose, lavendei', or 
Ihlang-Ylang. The odour principle of on-is is a 
solid resembling cocoa-butter, and is contained in 
w'hat i.s really the rhizome of Iris Jlorcntiua, though 
technically called onis-root. These glands or bags 
of fragrance may be plainly .seen in a tliin-cut 
stratum of orange-peel ; so also in a bay leaf, if it 
be held up to the sunlight, all the oil-cells may be 
seen like specks. All tlie fragrance-bearing sub- 
stance, s yield by distillation an essential oil peculiar 
to each ; thus is procured oil of patchouli from the 
leaves of the patchouli plant, Pogoslemon patchouli, 
a native of Burma ; oil of caraway, from the cara- 
way-seed ; oil of geranium, from the leaves of the 
Pelargonium, roseum; oil of lemon, from lemon- 
peel, Citrus limonis; and a hundred of others of 
infinite variety. 

All the various essential nils or ottos are very 
slightly soluble in water, so that in the process of 
distillation the water ivhieh comes over is always 
fragrant. Thus, elder- water, rose-water, orange- 
water, dill-water are, as it were, the residue of the 
distillation for obtaining the several ottos. Tlie 
pi'oee.s.s of Distillation (q.v. ) is very simple: tlie 
fragrant part of tlie plant is put into the still and 
covered with water, and when the water is made 
to boil the ottos rise along with the steam, are 
condensed wdth it in the pipe, and remain floating 
on the ivater, from which they are easily separated 
by decanting. In this way 100 lb. of orange, 


lemon, or bergamot fruit peel will j’ieJiI about 10 oz. 
of the fragrant oil ; 100 lb. of oedar-Avood will give 
about 15 oz. of oil of cedar ; 100 lb. of nutmeg will 
yield GO to 70 oz. of oil of nutmeg; 100 lb. of 
geraiiiuiii leaves will yield 2 oz. of oil. 

Every fragrant substance varies in yield of 
essential oil. The variety of e.ssential oil.s is end- 
less; hut there i.s a certain relation.ship among 
odours as among tint.s. Tlie lemon-like odours are 
the most numerous, such as verbena, lemon, berga- 
mot, orange, citron, citronolla ; then the almond- 
like odours, such as heliotrope, vanilla, violet ; 
then spice odours, clove.s, cinnamon, cassia. Tlie 
whole may be classilied into twelve well-deflned 
groups. All the.se ottos are very soluble in aleobol, 
in fat, butter, and lixed oils. Tlicy also mix lyith 
soap, smitf, starch, sugar, chalk, and other bodie.s, 
to which they impart their fragrance. 

The principal consumption of the cheaper .sorts 
of fragrant ottos is for scenting Soaps {([.v.), 
most of which are perhuued udiile in a melled 
state with the .several ottos or mixtures of 
them. The best qualities of soaps, however, are 
.scented cold hy grinding or squeezing the proi’i- 
oiisly dried soap betiveen granite rollers after hav- 
ing been mixed with the perfumes. With perhaji.s 
the exception of Toiiqiiin bean, tho 'scents’ used 
for snntfs and tobacco can scarcely ho teiiued per- 
fumes. There is a large ooiisiiinption of fragrant 
essential oils in the inannfactiirc of toilet pin-wders ; 
under the various names of roso powder, violet 
piowder, &c. ; a ini.xtnre of starch and orriSj differ- 
ently scented, is in general demand for drying the 
akin of infants after tho batli. Precipitated clialk 
and piowdered cuttle-fish hone, being iicrfmnod with 
otto of roses, powdered myrrh, and oainphor, become 
‘Dentifrice.’ The ottos of peppermint, lavender, 
rose, and others are extensively used in flavouring 
siveetmeats and lozenge, s. 

It is found that some flowers either do not yield 
an essential oil hy distillation or yield it in quan- 
tities too small to be commercially available. The 
perfume from these is collected hy the process called 
etifieuraqc. Tlie flower-farmers of tlio Alpies Mmi- 
times follow this method on a very large scale with 
the follou'ing flowers ; rose, orange, acacia, violet, 
jasmine, tuberose, and jonquil. In the valley of 
the Var there are acres of flowers, the blossoms of 
wJiich are gathered hy women and children, ami 
placed ill little panniers like fishermen’s buskuls 
hung over tho shoulders. They are then earrieil 
to the laboratory of flowers and weiglied. In the 
laboratory great quantities of grease, lard, and 
beef -suet have been oolleeted, melted, xvashed, 
and clarified. In each laboratory tliere arc several 
thousand c7td,sses or chassis (‘sashes’), npion which 
the grease to be scented is spread, and iipion tliis 
grease the hlossonis are sprinkled or laid. ’Tlie 
chdssc cii veire is, in fact, a frame u’itli a glass 
in it as near as po.ssible like a wiiulow-sash, 
only that the frame is tivo Indies thicker, so 
that when one clifisse is placed on anotlier 
there is a space of four inches between every 
two glasRe.s, thus allowing space for hlossonis. The 
floAver blossoms are changed every day, or every 
other day. Tlie .same grease, however, remains 
in the clias,se so long as the jiarticnlar pilant being 
used yields blossonis. Eacli time tbe fresh flowers 
are put on, the grease is ‘Avorked’ — i.e. serrateil 
AAuth a knife — so as to offer a fresh surface of 
grease to alisorh odour. Tho grease being cvjlauvie 
or ‘enfloAvered’ in this Avay for three Aveeks or 
more— in fact, so long as the plants produce blossoms, 
or the fat is capable of absorbing more odour — 
is at last scraped off the olifisse, melted, strained, 
and poured into tin canisters, and is noxv fit for 
exportation. Fat or oil is perfumed Avitli these 
same floAvers by the pirocess of maceration — i.e. 
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infusion of the flowers in oil or melted fat. Bov 
this end imvilied fat is melted in a hain marie, ov 
warm water bath, and the fresh hlo.ssoins are 
infused in it for several hours. Bre&h flowers being 
piooured, the .spent blossoms are strained away, 
and new flowers added repeatedly, so long as 
they can be procured. Oil does not require to 
be wanned, but improved results are obtained 
when it is slightly heated. 

Jasmine and tubero.se produce best perfumed 
giea.se by enfleurage, but ro.se, orange, and acacia 
give more .satisfactory products by maceration ; 
while violet and jonquil grease i.s best obtained by 
the joint processes — enfleurage followed by macera- 
tion. In the place of glas.s the .space is filled with a 
wire-net on wliicb i.s laid a?«ofWo«, or tliiclr cotton 
fabric— moleskin, soaked with oil; on this the 
llowei's arc laid, just as with solid grease. In due 
time — that is, after repeated changing of the flower.s 
— the oil becomes fragrant, and it is then jiressed 
out of the mole, skin cloth. Oil of jasmine, tnbe- 
ro.se, &c. are prepared in this way. In order now 
to obtain the porfniue of these flowers in the form 
used for scenting handkorcliiofs, we have only to 
infinse the scented fat or oil, made hy any of the 
above methods, in strong alcohol. 

In extracting the odour from solid fat it lias to 
be chopped up as line as snot is chopped, put into 
the .spint, and left to iiifu.se for ahoiit a mouth. 
In the case of soeutod oil it has to ho repeatedly 
agitated with the spirit. The result i.s that the 
spirit extracts all the odour, hecouiing itseK ‘per- 
fume,’ while the grease again heenmes odourless ; 
Uni/3 is jn'oonred the es.soneo of ja.smino, e.ssenoe of 
ornng'o-llower.s, essence of violets, and others 
already named, rose, tuhero.se, acacia, and jonquil. 
It is right to mention that the reason for pvodneing 
a pomade — as tliese .scented fats are technically 
termed— of orango-llower.s is that the oilour of the 
essential oil obtained liy the distillation of orange- 
hlosBOiiiH with water has not, in the least degree, 
the odour of the orango-hlosaums from wliioh it is 
obtained. The otto in fact undergoes a clicmical 
eliarigo, and is no longer orange so far as odour is 
oonoeiued, It is called Neroli, ami is valued at 
from ,Cl(i to £20 the lb. M'oiglit, the variation 
de|iending upon the crop, which is of course greatly 
intlneneed by the soason. The same remarks apply, 
though in a less marked degree, to rose. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the (lower in- 
dustry may he gained from the following summary 
.showing the weight of the.se particular liowors grown 
in the south of Brance in 1880 : oraiige-blossoms, 
1800 tons ; roses, 030 ; violets, I>17 ; jasmine, 147 ; 
tnlierose, 74 ; cassia, 30 ; jompril, 16. Tlie seat of 
the rose industry for the producliion of otto of roses 
is Bulgaria, more e.spocially the cantons of Kexan- 
lik and Karlova, llere no loss than 5000 lb. were 
produced in 1880 at an a\'ci'ag'o value of say 20.s. 
per oz. 

Porfimicn uf Animal Orif/in . — Only four of these 
are used in porfiimcry — viij. Musk (q.v.), Amber- 
gris (q.v.), Civet (q.v.), and Castor (q.v.). The 
aroma of musk freely imparts odour to every 
body with which it is in contact. Its power 
to impart odour is such that polished steel will 
heoonie fragrant of it if the metal be shut in a 
box where tliove is innsk, contact not being neces- 
sary. In povfnniory manufacture tincture of musk is 
mixed with other odorous bodies to give pevmau- 
enoe to the more evanescent perfumes or bouquets, 
the musk acting to them almost as a mordant does 
to a dyestuff. The usual stutonient as to the 
length of time that musk continues to give out 
odour is exaggerated. If line nmsk be spread in 
thin layers upon any surface, and fully exposed to 
a changing current of air, all fragrance, it is said, 
will be gone in from six to twelve moutlrs. The 


finest musk, that whioh indeed is only really useful 
in perfumery, is distinguished as Tonquin nmsk, 
the average price of which i.s about 90s. per oz. 

Civet is exceedingly potent as an odoui', and 
when pure, and smelled at in the hulk of an ounce 
or so, is utterly insupportable from its nauseous- 
ness; in this respect it exceeds musk. YHien, 
however, civet is tliluted so as to afford hut minute 
quantities to the olfactories, then its sweet perfume 
is generally admitted ; the fragrant principle is the 
.same as that breathed hy the beautiful narcis.SH.s. 
Civet is extensively nseil duly attenuated in per- 
fumery. Us powerful and lasting odour enables it 
to be used in some soaps, and especially in sachets. 
It is one of the perfumes of ‘ Spanish Leather,’ or 
I’eaii d’E.spagne ; the lir.st gloves ir.sed in England 
were scented with it. Several llionsand ounces are 
annnally imported, the average price of which is 
aI)out 9s. per oz. 

Castor is in our day said to bo almost obsolete as 
a perfume, but this is not so ; for altbongli it cannot 
be largely used in any given perfume on account 
of the almost blackness of its tincture, still when 
properly diluted it is extensively employed. Its 
portunie, when old e.specially, is exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and its Jixiiii/ power is at least equal to that 
of musk. About 1500 lb. are annually imported, 
which fetch on the market about 3C.s. per lb. 

Of late years the progress of soieutilio chomi.stry 
has led to the pvouuolion of miniurons odoriferous 
substances, some identical with the aotir'C odor- 
iferous \)riuciples of nlauts. Among them may be 
mentioned vanillin, the principle of vanilla (moiliyl 
[irotocateclmio aldehyde); conmarin, of Toiiqiim 
nean (coumario anhydride), and many clerivalivos 
of phenol ; hut the majority of this class of bodies 
aro more used in oonfeolioiiery for llavoiiving than 
in perfumery. The artilicial musk of L. Bauer is a 
<lelightfn] perfume, and 1ms many aiiplications in 
perfumery ; hut it dill’ers widely in (Khmr from time 
musk. 

The perfumes or hoiupiets of the shops are really 
mixtures of some or several of the primitive odours 
of the two above-mentioned groups. An examplo 
or two will illustrate this. ‘ Jockey Club Bimrpiet ’ 
is thus compounded : 2 gal. extract of orris ; i 
gal. each of cassia, rose, and tuberose pomades ; 
4 gal. civet; J gal. nmsk ; 14 gal. spirits of wine ; 
8 oz. bergamot otto ; 14 oz. rose. ‘ White Bose ; ’ 
2 pints extraet rose ]i(nnado ; 1 pint each cassia and 
jasiniuc; 14 flint spirits of wine; 4 oz. rose otto; 
1 (Inn. jiatchonli otto. It is obvious that the 
possible variety is inlinite, since there aro soino 
sixty or more primitive odoriferous substances, 

Sec the Sosc Induslrii of liuhjaria, by Christo Cliristotf, 
Kezanlifc (trails, by 0. H. Piosso) ; ami the Dth edition of 
Viaaaa'a Art of Perfnmerg (Lond. 1891). 

PcrgaiuilS, or PEnGAMUM, anciently a city uf 
Mysia m Asia Minor, on the river Cai'eus, 15 miles 
from its month. According to tradition, the place 
was founded by tlreoks from Arcadia, It first 
acquired in-omiiieiico when Lysiiimolius, one of 
Alexander’s generals, chose it as a stronghold in 
which to keep ins treasures. Under Philotiernh, 
his eunuch, whom he appointed guardian of his 
treasures, it became the capital of a state, 283 n.r. 
His succes.sor, .Emnenos 1., maintained its indo- 
})endcnco against the Seleneids, although tlie title 
of king was lirst assumed by Attains I., wlui 
reigned from 241 to 197 B.o.) and defeated the 
Gauls in a great battle. He intimately allied him- 
sell with the Romans against Philip of Macedoii, 
and this alliance .subsisted througbout succeeding 
reigns, during which the kingdom eontimied to in- 
crease in extent and importance. Attains 111,, 
sni’named Pliiloinetor, who died in 133 B.C., left it 
to the Romans, and under them it was one of the 
chief cities of Asia Minor. The native kings had 
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adouieil it with sculiituves, the work ot 

artists lieloiisin-,' to the Pergaiiveuiaii school, and 
collected a library only inferior to that ot Alex- 
audria. Pergaiiuis wat a special seat of the wor- 
ship of Asclepius (.Esoulapius) ; ami it gave its 
name to Paicliment (q.v.). It heaan to decline 
under the Byzantine emperors. The place still 
exists UTulei the nfinie aiul is noted foi 

I tile splendour and iiiaguilieence of its ruins, which 
' embrace temples, palaces, anueducts, gymnasia, 
ainphitlieatics, and city walls. Thc.se were ex- 
cavated for the Prussian govermnent by Humanii, 
Bohn, aud otliens, in 1S7S-S6, many of the treasures 
being carried to Berlin. 

Pcrgolese, Giovanxi Batii&ta, Italian 
innsieiaii, was horn at Jesi, near Aneona, on 3d 
January 1710, studied music at Naples, and struck 
out an original style for himself. His first great 
woik was the oiatorio of Sa/t Ouijlklmo, coni])Osed 
in 1731, in which year appeared his bright and tune- 
ful operetta of La Sei'va Luclrona. This is his 
masterpiece ; it was revived in London in 1373. 
In 1731 lie was appointed maestro di cajicUu of the 
(.'liiirch of liorefcto. In coiiserpienoe of delicate 
health he removed to Pozznoli, where he comiiosed 
the cantata of Orfoo and his .second inasterjiiece, 
the pathetic titahut il/nfcr, but died immediately 
afterwards on 16tb March 173(1. Besides the works 
fpioted, Pergolese composed miiiierous operas, 
oratorios, and other sacred pieces. 

Peri, accoidiugto the mythical loie of the East, 
a being begotten Ijy fallen spirits, which siienda its 
life in all imaginalile delights,^ is immortal, _ lint is 
for ever excluded from the joy.s of I’aradise. It 
takes ail intermediate place between angels and 
demon.?, and is either male or female. So tar from 
theie liehig only female Peris, as is supposed by 
some, and the.se the wives of the Devs, the Peris 
live, on the eontiary, in constant warfare with 
these Devs. Otherwise, they are of the most 
innoenous character to mankind, and, just like 
tiie fairies with whom onr oivn popular mythology 
has made ns familiar, are when female of sur- 
passing beauty. They belong to the great family 
of geiiii, or Jinn (see Demoxology). 

Pei'iagiia, a large canoe composed of tlie 
trunks of two trees, hollowed aud united into one 
fabric ; whereas an ordinary canoe is formed of the 
body of one tree only. 

PcriaiiHi. See Flower. 

Pd'icariliiini, a conical meiuhranous sac con- 
taining tlie heart and the commencement of the 
gi-eat ves.sel.9, to tlie extent of about 2 iiichas 
froiu their origin. It is placed with its apex 
upwards hehind the sternum in the interval be- 
tween the pleniie— the f,evonh sacs in whicli tlie 
lung.s are enclosed ; while its base is attached to 
the diaphragm. It is a hhro-serous membrane, 
consisting of an external fibrous and an interna! 
serous layer. The outer layer is a strong, douse, 
fibrous inemhraue; the .serous layer inve-sts tlie 
heart, and is then reflected on tlie inner surface of 
the fibrous layer. Like all serous meinhraue.s, it is 
a closed sac; its inner surface is smooth and 
gli.stening, and secrete.? a lliiii fluid wliicii serve-s to 
facilitate the natural movements of the lieart. It 
i.s inllammation of this serous .sae which constitutes 
the disease known as pericarditis, 

Dlseases of the Peric.vkdium.— Pericarditis 
is a disease of frequent oeourrence ; the result of a 
i-ery large luimher of post-uiorteiii examinations 
being to .show that about one in tiveiity -three of all 
wlio die at an adult age exhibits traces of recent or 
old attacks of this disorder. The first change which 
takes place in an infiamed pericardium is a dulling 
of its glistening surface, with .some congestion, which 
IS speedily followed by effusion into the sac. The 


eilmsion is sometimes almo.st entirely filirinons, in 
wliich case it coagulates, and gi\ es rise to adliesions 
between the heart aud the perioardimn ; or it may 
consist almost eiitiiely of serum, which reinain.s 
linuhl; or it may be, and most frequently is, a 
mixture of the two. In a feiv oases it iiipidly l,o- 
eomes purulent. In the oases that piove fa(,al 
when librinon.s iliiid has been effused, but has not 
coagulated to such an extent as to cause comiilute 
adhesion of the heart to the poricardinm, the par- 
tially coagulated fibrin or lympli is .seen to bo of a 
yellowish-white colour, and to occur in a rugged, 
shaggy, or cellnbir foim. Laenneo compared the 
surface on which the lyiiijih is dopo.sited to that 
whicli would he produced by siuldeiily soparatiiig 
two Hat jiiecos of wooil between wliicli a thin 
layer of butter had been compre.sHed. Ainion the 
patient dies at a more ad i-aiicuil .stage of the dismiso 
— viz. boon after ilie whole of the momhranu has 
become ad lie rent— incipient Idood-i-o.ssols, in tin; 
form of led points and braiicluiig lines, ^ are hcch, 
indicating that organisation is eomiiieiieing in the 
deposit, which if death had not ensued would have 
been liiialiy converted iiilo cellular or areolar tissue, 
and might have occasioned the complete ohliterii- 
tioii of the pel icardial cavity. 

The recognition of tlie disease depends almost 
entirely iijion the signs revealed by luiscultiU ion 
and percussion. The earliest is generally the 
frietion-sound, or to and frn iniirnuw, euusud by 
nibbing- together of the rongheiuid Burfaces, aud 
lieard to accompany the heart's action ; hut if Iluid 
is effused it may .sjicedily disapjiear. in tliis ease 
pevcnssioii of the chest shows tliat Llio dull anal 
occupied liy the heart is larger than normal, while 
■the impulse of the organ on the chcHt-wall cannot 
he felt. The Bynijiloiiis, ho.side.s tlioso common to 
all indaimnatioiis, are c.xtrcniely variiihlo ; in Honio 
cases where pericarditis conie.s on in the eoni'se of 
other scviim.s disease the piiUcnt niakoH no ooni- 
plaint, and tlie complication is only diseoi-orcd 
tluriug the routine examination of tin) chest, lint 
tlieie may be intense pain aud temloriiw^, on pms-. 
sure in the region of tlie Iieart, great irregularity or 
feebleness of the lieart's action, ilistiessing hroiitli- 
leasnesB, delivinm, I'ie. 

Pericarditis is a disease which oceaHioually runs 
a very rapid course, aud terminates fal.ally in' forty- 
eight hour.s or less, fn ordinary eases, iioweve’r, 
which terminate in aiiparoiit roeovury, the diseaKO 
generally begins to yield in a week or ten days, and, 
excepting tliat adliusion may remain, tlie euro 
appears to be complete in tliree weeks or less, If 
the adhesions wliioh liavo formed are deUBii ainl 
fibrous, they may impede the heart’s ael.ioii and 
lead to serious syuiptoms at Homo suhseiinunt 
puriod, 

_ PerLcavditia rarely occurs as an imlependeiit 
disease. It may result from exteiihion of an iu- 
IJaiiimation in a neighhonring organ, jdonrn, ribs, 
&c. It is no nueoimiion result of a cimtinninaled 
.state of the blood, such as oceiir.s in tho exan- 
thematoiis diseases, e.sjmoially scarlatina, and in 
Briglitis disease of the kidney; but, boyond all com- 
parisoii, it is of most frequent oecnrvuneo in associa- 
tion with acute lihenmatism (q.v. ), of ivhieli it 
forms one of tho most serious complieatious. It is 
often associated with iullaiumation of tho inits- 
culav suhstaiice of tho heart, aud, espeeially in 
rheumatism, of the lining memhraue ns well. 

The treatment of iiericavditis at present in favour 
is niuoh less active than whon hieediiig, moreurial- 
isation, &c. were con.sidcfred neco,ssai'y. (ioiiiplete 
rest in bed, light diet, with opium or oilier seda- 
tives as rmpiired ; general medication suited to the 
disease with whieli the pericarditis is associated ; 
local apjilieatioii of jionltioes or cotton-wool, suiuc' 
times of leeches or blisters, are tho chief measures 
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emi’loyeil. In ca&eB wliere there is oxten&ive lliiid 
elliiBioii it may be iiece&Kary to aspirate, or, if the 
Iluid be iiuruleht, even to make a free incision. 

Tile iiericanlium may also be distemleil with 
Ihiiii without iiillammatioii (hyclropericaidiiim) in 
the oonvbB of yencral dropsy ; anil iiceasioually is 
the seat of tnmonvs, syphilitic or Luliercuiav pro- 
cesses, Szc., 

Pericarp. See Fruit. 

Pcricle.S, the greatest statesman of ancient 
Greece, was born of disLingnished parentage in 
the early part of tlio nth century n.c. His 
fatlier was that Xanthip;iiis ndin won the victory 
over the Persians at Mycale, 47!) li.C. ; and by his 
mother, Agariste, the niece of the great Athenian 
reformer (Jlui.stlicnes, lie was connected ivitli tlie 
piinoely line of Sieynn and the great house of the 
Alcnneonida'. lie received an elaborate edu- 
cation ; but of all Ills teachers tlie one wlioni he 
most reverenced was the serene and hnmane philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras. Pericles was conspicnon.s all 
through his caiecr for the siiignlar dignity of his 
niannors, the Olympian grandeur of his eloquence, 
his ‘majestic intelligence,’ in Plato’s phrase, his 
sagacity, nrohity, ami profound Athenian patriot- 
ism. iiotli in voice and in appearance he was so 
like Pisistratns that for some time ho was afraid to 
come forwaul in jiolitical life. When iic entered 
on pnlilic life Aristides had only recently died, 
Themistocles was an exile, and Cimim was light- 
ing the hattles of his country ahroad. AlUiougli 
the family to which he hel'imged was good, it 
did not rank among' the lirst in either wealth 
or inllnence, yet so trairscondent were the ahilities 
of Pericles tliat he rapidly rose to the liighe.st 
power ill the state as the loader of the domi- 
nant democracy. The sincerity of bis attncli- 
moiiL to the popular party lias been mie.stioned, 
but without a shadow of ovidmicc. At anyrate 
the meaHiires which either iicisomilly or tlirbugh 
his adherents he broujjlit forward anil caused to be 
]iassBd wore always in favour of extending tlie 
jirivik'ges of the poorer class of the citizens, and, 
if he diminislied the .spirit of reverence for the 
ancient institiitioiis of puhlio life, he enlisted an 
immense body of citizens on the side of law. He 
extended eiioviiioiisly, if be did not oiiginatc, tlie 
practice of distributing gratuities among the citi- 
zens for military service, for acting as dicast and in 
tho Ecclesia, and tlie Uko, as well as for admission 
to tho theatre— then really a great school for 
iiiamier.s and instruction. Hericlcs .sooms to have 
grasped very clearly, and to have held as lirmly, 
tho modern radical idea, that, as the state is sup- 
ported by the taxation of the body of the citizens, 
lb must govern -with a view to geiiorai intere.sts 
rather than to tlio.se of a caste alone. 

About •iO.'l Pericles, tlivougli the agency of his 
follower, liphialtcH, .struck a groat blow at tho 
inllnence of the oligarchy, liy causing the decree to 
he passed which deiiriveil the Areopagus of it.s most 
imimrtanb political iiowers. ,‘iliorLl,y after tho 
democracy obtained another triunqdi in the ostra- 
cism of (jiiiion (4(11). During the next few years 
the political course imrsiied by Pericles is loss 
clearly intelligible to ns, but it is safe to say that 
in general his attitude was liostile to the desire for 
foreign conqnost or torrilorial aggrandisement, so 
prevalent among his ambitious follow-citizens. 
Shortly after the battle of Taiiagra (457), in wliich 
lie sliowed oomspiciums cmirage, Poricle.s inagiiiini- 
nmnsly carried the inoasnve for the recall of Cimon. 
His successful o.xpodition.s to the Thracian Chov- 
.soiie.so, and to 8ino]io on tlie Black Sea, together 
with his colonies planted atNaxo.s, Andros, Oreiis in 
Enbiua, Brea in Macedonia, and zKgiiia, as well as 
at Tlmrii in Italy and Amphipolis on the Strymon, 
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did much to extend and coiilirm the naval suprem- 
acy of Athens, and aiford a means of subsistence 
for her jioorer citizens. But his greatest project 
was to form in concert with the other Hellenic 
states a grand Hellenic confederation in order to 
put an end to the nuitiially destructive wans of 
kindred peoples, and to make of Greece one mighty 
nation, tit to front the outlying world. The idea 
was not less .sagacious than it was grand. Had it 
been accomplished the semi-barbaioiis Macedonians 
would have nioiiaced the civilised Greek's in vain, 
and even Rome at a later period might perhaps 
have found tho Adriatic, and not the Euphrates, 
the limit of her empire. But the Spartan aristo- 
crats were utterly incapable of appreciating such 
exalted patriotism, nr of uiiderstandmg the political 
necessity for it, and by thoir seci'Ct inti'igiies the 
well-planned sclieiue was hrouplit to nothing. 
Athens and Sparta were already in that mood 
toward.s each other whicli rendered the disaster of 
the Peloponne.sian war ineidtalile. When the 
Spartans in 44S restored to tlie Delphians the 
gnarilianship of the toniplo and treasures of Delphi, 
of which they bad been deprived by the Pliociaiis, 
the Athenians immediately after niarclicd an army 
tliitlier, and reinstated the latter. Three year.s 
later an iiisiirrecLion broke out in the tributary 
Megara and Eiibma, and the Siiavtans again 
appeared in tlie Held as the allies of the insurgents. 
The position of Athens was critical. Pericles 
wisely declined to light against all Ills onGmie.s at 
once. A bribe of ten talents sent the Spartams 
home, and the insiirgeiiU were tlioii tlioronghly 
suhdned. The thirty years’ peace with Sparta 
(445) left him free to carry out his soliemes for 
the internal prosperity of Athens. 

(.'iiiioii was now dead and was .succeeded in the 
leadership of the aristooratical party liy 'rimoydicles, 
son of Melesias, who in 444 n.c. made a strong 
eifort to overthrow the snpieniacy of Pericles by 
attacking him in the popular assembly for squaii- 
doling tlie public money on linildings and in 
festivals and aimisements. Tlnicydidos made an 
ellective speech ; but Pericles immediately rose 
and ollered to execute the buildings at liis own 
expense, if tlio citizens would allow Tiim to put his 
own name upon them instead of theirs. The sar- 
casm was successful, Thucydides was ostracised, 
and to tlie end of las life l’ericlc.s reigned tho un- 
disputed master of tlio public jiolicy of Athens. 
During tho rest of his career ‘ there was,’ sa 5 '& the 
historian Thucydides, ‘in name a democracy, hnt 
ill reality a government in Iho hands of tlie lirst 
man. ’ And the Athens of his day was the home of 
zEscliylns, fsoplioeles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Zeno, 
Protagoras, Kocrates, as well as Myron and Phidias; 
while there nourished at tho same time, but else- 
wlicre in (Ireoco, Herodotus, Hiiipocrates, Pindar, 
Empedocles, and Democritus. 'I'lie centre of this 
splendid grmi)) was Pericles, of whom the truthful 
pen of Thucydides records that he never did any- 
thing unworthy of his high position, that lie did 
not Halter the people or oppi'ess his adversaries, 
and that with all lii.s unliiiuted eommand of the 
public purse ho was per.sonally hicorruptible. 

Soon afior this the Samian war broke out, in 
which Pericles gained high renown as a naval com- 
manclor. This war originated in a quarrel between 
Miletus and the island of Samos, in which Athens 
was led to take part with the former. The Samians 
after an obstinate Btrugglo were beaten, and a peace 
was concluded ( 439 ). Tlio position in wliich Athens 
then stood towards many of tho Greek states was 
peculiar. Since the time of the Persian invasion 
she had been tlie leader of the confederacy formed 
to resist the attacks of the powerful enemy, and 
the guardian of the confederate treasury kept in 
the Isle of Delos. Pericles caused the treasury to 
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be removed to Atlieiib, ami, commuting the coiitiu- 
-euts of the allies for money; enormously increased 
Fhe contributions to the patriotic fund, Athens her- 
self undeitaking to protect the coufe<leracy. l ie 
LTand charge against Pericles is that he applied the 
money thus obtained to other purposes than those 
for which it was designeii ; that, in short, he 
adorned and enriched Athens with the spoils of the 
allied states. To liis mind Hellas was subordinate 
to Athens, and he confounded the splendour of the 
dominant city with the splendour of Greece in a 
manner possible to a man of poetic imagination, 
hardly to a man of the finest honour. His enemies, 
who dared not attack hini.s'elf, struck at him in the 
peisona of his friends, Pliidias was flung into prison 
for the impiety of introducing portraits of him- 
self and Pericles into the battle of the Amazons 
depicted on the sliield of the goddess Athena in 
the Parthenon ; the brillianL Aspasia, the famous 
mistres.s of Pericles, was arraigned on a charge of 
impiety, and only acquitted tlirongli the ehifineuce 
of Pericles on her behalf ; while the aged Anaxag- 
oras was driven from the city. 

ft is iinuece.ssary to give a detailed account of all 
tliat Pericles did to make lii.s native city the most 
glorious in the ancient world. Greek architecture 
ami sculpture under his patronage reached perfec- 
tion. To him Athens owed the I’arthenoii, the 
Ereolitheuiu, left unfinished at his death, tlie Pro- 
pylaia, the Odeum, and numberless other public 
and sacred edilioe.9; he also liherally encouraged 
music and the drama ; and during his rule iixdnstry 
and omnnieroe were in so flonriahing a condition 
that prosperity was universal iu Attica. 

At length in 431 the long-foreseen and inevitable 
Peloponnesian war In'oke out between Atlieus and 
Sparta. Tlie plan of Pericles wa.s for Athens to 
follow a defensive attitude, to defend the city 
itself, leaving Attica to be ravaged by tlie enemy, 
hut to cripple the power of Sparta by harassing its 
coasts. The story of the war is told elsewhere ; 
here it is enough to say that the result was fatal to 
Athens for reasons for which Pericles was only in 
small part to blame. He trusted in the ultiinate 
success of Athens both from lier superior wealth 
and from lier possessing the command of the sea, but 
he had not calculated upuu the deterioration in her 
citizens’ spirit, nor upon the robust courage of the 
Boeotian and .Spartan infantry. Nor was his advice 
to Ireep behind the city walls rather than face the 
enemy in the field best calonlated to arouse the 
Athenians’ courage. The plagne ravaged the city 
in 430, and iu the autuniii of the folTowing year 
Pericles himself died after a lingering fever. 'pJi,s 
two sons liad been carried off by the plague ; lie had 
been harassed by a ebavge of peeulatiou brought by 
Cleon, and the actual infliction of a line by the 
dicastery, while lie had been -without office from 
July 430 to July 429; hut before tlie last he re- 
covered his hold over the Ecolesia, and was, gratified 
in the closing days of his life by its legitimation of 
his son by Aspasia. 

As a statesman his greatest fault was a failure 
to foresee that personal government is ultimately 
ruinoua to a nation. He taught the people to 
follow a leader, hut' he could not perpetuate a 
descent of leaders like himself. Hence we cannot 
wonder, when days of trouble broke over Athens, 
how tiiat men spoke bitterly of Periolcs and all his 
glory. Yet lie was a lofty-minded statesman, 
inspired by noble aspirations, and his heart was full 
of a noble love for the city and her citizens. Plntarch 
tells the story that as he lay dying and apparently 
unconscious his friends around his bed were pass- 
ing in review the great achievements of his life, 
and the nine trophies which he had erected at 
diiferent times for so many victories. The d-ying 
patriot (jnietly interrupted with tiie cliaractenstic 


sentence— ‘ Wliat you praise in my life lioloiigs 
pjaitly to good fortune, and 1“, at host, ri/iiiDiim i/> 
me with many geneials. Hut that of which I am 
proudest yon have left unnoticed— no Athenian has 
ever put on mourning through any act of mine.’ 

For his life and oharactev, soci Tluroydidca and rluUu-oii ; 
the histories of Greece of Thirhvnll, CIrulo, and CurtiiiH ; 
W. Watkiss Lloyd’s Jr/e oj Pcrichs ( 2^ vols. 1 KTC ) ; and 
the excellent study by Evelyn Abbott in the ‘ Heroes of 
the Nations ’ series ( 1S91 ). 

PcrRlotite. See luNrjoiJ.s Hook.s. 

Ptfricr, CbusiMlii, Erencli politician, was hoin 
at Grenoble, 21.st October 1777. A I’arihian hanker, 
he coiuleiiined in 1817 tlie financial policy of the 
niinisti-y, and thereby won a seat in (ho (’liamhcr 
of Oeputies. In 1828 he liuhl tlio iiortfolio of finance 
under Martignac, hut resigned it in August of tlie 
next year. Having taken an actii'c part in Hie 
July revolution ( 1830), he was lewarded with a seat 
in the cabinet, lint witliont a portfolio. 4111011, 
Jiowever, Lallillo became Probident of liie Couneil 
(November 2), Pdrlev undertook the iiresidcncy of 
the Chamber of Deputies. On llltli Marcli 1831 Im 
succeeded Laflitte as minister ; he sloriily rciircssed 
all attem|)t.s at revolution, and goveriiei) aecoj-iling 
to the nin.xiiiis of tlie Jiinlr, jMi/icii (ij.v.) |ioliey. 
He died of cholera, IfiUi May 1832. 

Perigee. pSce Moon. 

PtSl’igiieux, a town of Kvaneo, formoviy capital 
of Perigord, now in tho departineiiL of Dordoguc, 
and situated on tlie right hank of the Isle, a Irilm- 
tary of tlie Dordogne, Ofi miles by rail NH. of 
Bordeaux. It consisls of the ancient elty, which is 
gloomy ill aspect and Ims iiairow Hlfrccls, with 
niiiiieron.s honseb and otlier reniains of jiicilia'val 
and Bcnaissaiico arcliiteetni'e, and the I’liy Bt 
I Front, which until 1200 was a separiite and a rival 
town. The callioclml of Bt Ji'ront in a Byzandno 
edifice, said to be a copy of .St Mark’s ali M'liieo, 
built in 984-1047, but spoilt by ‘restoration’ in 
1865. The town iiinsenni is especially ricli in 
Roman and oilier aiitiiinilpies. STatuoH of Mon- 
taigne, Fdiichin, and tlio sohliors DaiimeHiiil and 
Bugcaiul adorn jinblie jilaeos in tlie town, iron is 
mined and worked, and wooHoiih am iiiaiiiil'netiireil. 
The celebrated /MAv clc I‘t'n'!;it('inv, niiuh' of par- 
tridges ami trnffies, are largely e.xported. Pop. 
(1886) 28,323, Piirigneii.x, a town of iJio liighest 
anthpiity, is Hie Gallic Vcminiiti, nientioneu by 
Cmsar. The Ronians Imilt another lowii on the 
opposite side of tlio river at the jnnetion of live 
Itoman roads. Ghwu to tho modern town arc tho 
remains of avast aiiiphithoatre, luiuednels, hallis, 
and temples. The tower of Vesunna is the, most 
remarkable fragiiiont of Roman areliiteetnro. 1 1. is 
89 feet high, 200 feet in eircuiiil’oreneo, and has 
walls 6 feet thick, hut has noitliei' iloors nor 
windows. Its purpose is not known. Tho dislriet 
of Perigord is noted for its Caves (ipv.) and 
archieological finds. iSce FUnt Inh'I'KIihun'CH. 

Perihelion {Hr.jtcri, and hS/wn, ‘tlio smi’), 
that point in its orliii; at wliieh a iiJanet is Jioai'cst 
the sun. See Planets, Oiuin’, Ai’iielion. 

Pcrilll, a barren island, and eoaling and tele- 
graph station, belonging to Brilain, situated in 
tho Strait of Bab-cl-Mandoh, at tlio sontlici'ii 
entrance to the Red Sea, 97 miles W. of Aden, 
froni the Araliian shore, and 9 from tlie African. 
It is about 3^ miles long liy 2-i wido, and eresoeiiL 
shaped, tho two horiiH eniliraeing a deeii and 
siiacion8_ harbour. 'J'lie island was liold by tho 
Bntish in 1799-1800, and was again oeenjiibd in 
1867. In 1883 it was niiule a eoaling station, and 
soon bei^n to lie a rival to viden, 'I’ho island is 
under the jurisdiction of tho governor of Bomliay 
Presidency. Pop. about 400, mostly coolie coai- 
lieavers. See IT. Sualdiiiff. Pi /VO -jV 4 0 M 
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PcriuiCllin, the Iloov of the human pelvis. 
The anterior portion, situated iu front of the anus, 
is called the true peri nccum, or uretliral portion of 
the peiiiiiuum ; the posterior portion is called the 
anal portion or ischio-reetal i'e{fiou. 

Period and Periodicity. One of the most 
.striking features of the ordinary phenotnena of 
nature is tlieir tenderrey to reour atrd repeat tlrcm- 
selves apparently indefinitely ; and in general this 
repetition takes place at successive and practically 
erpiiil intervals of tiirre. The day, the month, the 
year are farrriliar examples of suelr periods, corre- 
sponding respectively to the earth’s rotation, the 
mooir’s progressioir tlrrongli its phases, and the 
ear'th’.s changes of distance from the sun. As a 
factor in human life the year is practically traceil 
out hy the climatic chaitgos tlrat accompany its 
progres.s, but .strictly spealcing it i.s the pei-iod 
detenuirred hy tire recurriitg corr figurations of earth 
and sun. Many periodic pireuorrrena of importance, 
such as eclipses, transits, ooonltations, do))end like 
tile moon’s pliases on tlie configurations of three 
l)udi('.s; and long liefore Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion gave the key to the cosmic nuiverso the 
periods of some of the.se liad Ireeii discovered. See 
Chronology (with its various cycles — the metonic 
of 19 years, tlio Calippic of 76 years, &e.), Cycx.e, 
Day, Eulh’se, Yeah, &c. 

When we look into tlio minute mechanism of 
nature we lind here also the same prominence 
attacliod to periodic rxualitics. Sound aiul liglit 
consist pliysicaily of a vilivatory or o.scillatory 
motion of somo sort ; and to tlie acoui'ato time 
periodicity of those motions we triioe our sensa- 
tions of liannony in mn.sic and colour. In certain 
respects, liowever, tlio periodicity is imperfect, 
eaoli period not being an exact roiirodnction of its 
liredeoessor. Tims, a tuning-fork or pianoforte- 
string vibrating freely in air rapidly Io,ses its vibra- 
tory oharaotur, and its motion steadily decays; 
and yet, judged by the pitch, the freiiuency or 
time periodicity remains the same throngliout. In 
tlie.se and similar oaso,s Viscosity (q.v.) ultimately 
transforms the original vibratory energy into heat 
(see Energy ). Heat itself is helievod to be some 
kind of viliratovy energy of the molecules ; and 
the spectro.scopo demonstrates that intense heat is 
certainly associated with dolluito iicriodic luolions, 
giving rise to rays of corresponding periodicity (see 
fiREUTRUH). 

I’assing now to the other extreme, we find, 
oliielly in astronomy, instances of long pcriod.s, 
some of which liav'e not been completed witliin 
liistorio times, lint of wliioh tlio evidence is inoon- 
trovertible. Tlio Precession (q.v. ) of tlie eqni- 
noxe.s and tlio slow changes in the eccentrieitie.s 
and iiiclinatioiiH of planetary orliits may lie iiien- 
tioiiod liy way of illustration. Tlio geologist also 
h.a.s found evidence of periodic clianges in the 
climatic conditions of tlie oartli (see Glacial 
I’erioi), Pluihtocene). Generally periodicity 
involves the idea of time; but wo may have 
periodic qualities depending on position or on 
grouping. A very gootl example of this is the 
periodic law of modern clieuiistry (sec Atomic 
TfiEimv; also VYaa'e). 

Life is ns iiill of periodic plieiiomena as inani- 
mate nature ; but tlie increasing ooniplexity of 
conditions makes the periodicity .still less peiiect. 
In the beating of the heart, in the alternation of 
waking and sleeping, of liiinger and satiety we 
have oxnmpleH of vital actions witli a distinct 
periodic charaotor. 

Periodicals. Everything is a periodical that 
is pniillslicd periodically. Every publication that 
is published more than once is necessarily publislieil 
periodically. Therefore every publication, except- 


ing a book complete in itself, may, strictly speak- 
ing, be de.scribed as a periodical, from the Times 
to WhitnkEr’s Almanac and the Post-office Direc- 
tory. The u.se of the term is, however, restricted 
in ordiiiaiy conversation to magazines and reviews 
appearing not less frequently than once a quarter, 
and not more frequently than twice a mouth. 
Weeklies, at least in Gro.at Critain, liave witii a 
few exceptions ceased to he regarded as periodicals. 
As we have no fortnightlies, our periodicals may 
be said to be practically reduced to inon tidies and 
quarterlies. 

Tlie refusal of tlie Englisli-speakiiig world to 
tolerate fortnightly piiblication.s is a.s remarkable 
as it is nnmi.slakahle. In France and Italy and 
Belgium the fortnightly is regarded as the natural 
form of tlio liigli-clasH periodical. Outside the.se 
countries the fortnightly is practically unknown. 
Neither in Great Britain, nor in Greater Britain, 
has it been found possilile to acclimatise tlie foit- 
niglitly. In Paissia, in Germany, in Scandinavia, 
and in , Spain and Portugal the jioiiodicals me 
monthly. As if to remind the voild of the con- 
stitutional incapacity of the Eiiglisli race to tiiko 
its literature in iiimontlily instalments, the Fori- 
niyhthj Reniew is published monthly, but leligioiisly 
aimounces on every cover that the issue of the IStli 
is suspended. 

The number of periodicals is almost numherless. 
There arc .332 numtldics in Italy alone, of wliioli, 
at a moderate comnntation, 300 are read hy no one 
outside ILal.Yj and hy prohaldy fewer than 300 sub- 
.scribeus wiliiiii the ueninsnla. But tlie immber of 
periodicals of general intcre,st tliat are wortli calling 
periodicals are eumpavatively few. In Italy, for 
instance, tliero arc liardly move than three wliicb 
tlie outside world eYcr beard of. In Prance there 
are not more than four or five. Dili'erent countries 
e.xctd ill dili'erent departmonhs. For mire literature 
and criticism tlie ueom clcs Deux Monilcs Inis the 
first place. For illustration America lead.s easily, 
distancing all rivals with the Century, Soribners, 
and Harper's ; while in tlie second rank, altlioiigli 
still ahead of foreign competitors, with one excep- 
tion, come tlie Cosmopolitan and the New England 
Magneine. The only e.vception i,s the German 
magazine, Vclhagen nnd Klusing’s Neiie Monuts- 
hcflc. For genel'al interest and .solidity combined 
tlie English ijuartoiiies and moiitlily mtsoellanies 
rank first, altlmugli tlioy are liard pressed by the 
Nouvclle Hetnic, tlie North American lleciew, the 
Forum, and the Arena. For Imlk tlie Russians 
surpass all the magaziiiists ami reviewers of tiie 
world. Tlie Itus.sian montlily contains about three 
times as niueh printed matter as the Nineteenth 
Century. In proportion to its size Belgium ieiuls 
the world in tlio nuilLiplioity of its periodicals; 
Imt their jiro-sperity is in an inverse jiroportion to 
their iiumhers. There is only one Portuguese 
montlily procurable in London. 

Tile genesis of the periodical can he traced hack 
for centuries, but tlie earlier pulilicatious of the 
kind hear alioiit as mucli reseiuhlaiiee to the 
magazines and reviews of to-day that the eoliip- 
pns beam to the winner of last year’s Derliy, The 
evolution of the modern magazine is usuallj’' traced 
hack to the Philosophical Transactions of the Iloyul 
Society, whioli began to appear in lOOri, Init the 
true progenitor of onr monthiy miscollanies weie 
tlio jiampliiets wliicli were .s[iawued in sucli num- 
bers ill the lieat of the levolutionary fernieut of tlie 
17th century. There wa.s no regular periodicity in 
their appearance. Painphleteers wrote as the 
spirit moved tliom, imt tlieir intermittent pro- 
ductions, in everything excepting the regularity of 
their appearance and the fact tliat each appeared 
.singly instead of being stitched together with a 
dozen others, correspond very closely to the 
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iiiontlily miiscell allies wliioli liave now become the 
foram of civilisation. Milton, Marv'ell, anti Defoe 
would all have been legular contiibulois to_ our 
monthly reviews if tlie.5e publication-^ bad existed 
in their time. As they weie without those con- 
venieiicea of a more complex civilisation they were 
under the necessity of puhlishiug each or their 
essays separately, often at their own risk, and very 
seldom to their own profit. In these as in other 
departments of human activity the middleman has 
lieen found indispensable alike for the profit of the 
producer and the convenience of consumers. The 
modem review is the monblily market where 
authors sell their waves, and of late the excessive 
multiplication of such marts has led to the publica- 
tion of a kind of olearing-homse of periodical litera- 
ture in the Eeeiew of licvieiL's in London and New 
York, and La Soi'ite des Jiemtes in Paris. 

The history of periodical literature in the IStli 
century as usually told in euoyclo]m'dias is little 
better tlian a parade of epitaphs from the tomb- 
stones of defunct reviews. Two notable facts, 
however, stand out clearly discernible on lhe.se 
sepulchral tablets. The first, the literary position 
given for the first time to periodica! imblicatious 
by Addison’s editorship of the Sjjcdator, although 
it was as little of a magazine as it was of a news- 
sheet; and the second, the birth of the fiisl monthly 
magazine of the modem type, when Cave tlie pull- 
lisher brought out the Gentleman's MaqurMio in 
I 1731. Of the WeeMy Memorials for the Ingenious, 
puh]i.shed for twelve months in 1&9, or the Gentle- 
man’s Jownal or Monthly Miscellany, which 
appeared iu 1692, nothing need he sand. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, after making a fortune for 
its originator, has continued to llourish ever since. 

If England may claim the honour of haWng in- 
vented the magazine, Scotland has the nmiues- 
tioned light to he reganleil as the originator of 
the review. A new ei'a in periodical literature 
dawned when half-a-dozen brilliant young Scots- 
men, witii the assi/itanee of Sydney Smith and a 
few leas gifted Southrons, decided to establish the 
EcUnhumh Ueuiew (il.v. J in the lYliig intere.st in 
1802. Their enterprise was rewarded by an imme- 
diate and signal success. The wit, the talent, the 
audacity, and the .sheer impudence of the young 
revioweva startled the limited world of letters from 
centre to circumference, and convinced the Tories 
in no less than seven years that it was indispens- 
able to counter the blue .and yellow organ of 
militant Whiggery by a quarterly of unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy. Thus it was that of the Edin- 
burgk was horn the Quarterly (q.v.), and the two 
great quarterlies have held the field ever since as the 
most authoritative exponents of the most respect- 
able and scholarly element of the two great fiartios. 
The honour of initiative in these matters was not 
con^iiecl to the Scottislj WJji^‘3. Fiffceejj yea?s after 
the Minhurgh first made its appearance'a Scottish 
publisher on the otlitir side, William Black’wood by 
name, achieved fame and fortune by an equally 
happy stroke in the pnhlioation of Blaelewoocfs 
Magazine, a half-crown monthly which may he 
regarded as the parent of the political monthly 
Elachioood vv'as to the Ediuhurgh anil 
'svhafc the saucy frigate "was to the 
stately tliree-decker. It appeared twelve times a 
year, against their four unmhers ; it was infmitelv 
more varied. It published serial fiction, poetry 
prose, and that marvellous syni]jo,sium, the Noct^ 
-Ambrosiance, the secret of which perished with 
Chnstqiiher North This again compelled the 
otlier side to retort by the publication of monthlies 
which are for the most part not only dead, hut for- 
gotten. The poet Campbell did hi.s he,st in Chf- 

hani i Mmittfiy, hut for a dozen years the ascendency 

of the truculent but biilliajifc Mctgcfr "was undisputed. 


Then in 1830 came Fraser— o. magazine which, 
after many vicissitudes under many editors, is 
now extinct, w-hiXe Blael wood still llcmrishos, Iohh 
brutally tniculeut in its Toryism than of yore, hut 
still bright, livilliant, and scholarly. 

The Seotti.sli initiative so romarkahly asserted in 
the Edinburgh among the quarlerlich and ISluch- 
wood among the montlilies wa.s not oxhaii.stcd. In 
1832 Chambers's Journal made its apiieaiance, 
marking the commoiicement of a new and more 
popular phase of magazinedoin. It u'as jmlilisheil 
weekly, hnt was also issued in monthly jiarts. 
Mora than half a century has pa.ssed, ami Chambers 
is still familiar in our nioiith.s as lltnisehuid Words. 
Cassell’s Family Piij>or (now known as Cassr/l’s 
Family Muyazine) was not started till I Sol), The 
Penny Magazine (1832), jmhlislicd by the Woeiety 
for tlio Diirusion of Useful Jvnowledgo, de.survo.s 
honourable mention among the ]iopular edueatumal 
jicriodicals which have done tlieir work and passiul 
away. It was succeeded by the Leisure Hour in 
1852, which is one of Lhe host of the ilhistrated si.x- 
lieiiny ini.seollanio.s now pnhlished. 

In 1S5!)_ Macmillan— again a Scet--jni1ilish(id the 
first .shilling miig'azine. Tliis new dopartiiru wa.s 
rapidly followed by the puhlication of Lluj Coruhill, 
under tlie editor-ship of Tliackoray, wliicli at once 
achieved a jihonomenal success; of Trinjile, Jhir, 
edited by George Aiign.stiw Sala; and of Jninihm 
Society, which lia,s aln-ay.H relied cliiolly upon llclion 
for its circulation. 


in lauo vicorge iJcnry Jjowch loumiea tiio iiori- 
nightly lieniew, an av'owcd imitation of the lierue 
dcs Deux Mumles. It was started us a medium for 
the discussion of ‘subjects whiiih inlcrcHt ouHivftti'il 
and thoughtful readers,’ and it was to he imhlisliod 
at intervals ‘neither too distant for iiWiuonco on 
passing que.stiims, nor too brief for dolilioratiou,’ 
htr Lewes was soon sueeecdud by Mr .Jolm Morley, 
wild, ill the sixteen years during wliieh lie was eillLiir, 
gave a distinctive characlev to the new periodical 
literature of our time. Tlie succc.s.s of tlie VorluighUti 
led to the publication of Ihc Conlnu/iorary (I’SIKij, 
with a bias as iironoiiiiced in favour of (lln'istiuulty 
as the ForluigJdly was liiasscd in favour of Agnos- 
ticism. Tills again was followed eleven years later 
by the publication of i\m Ninolrndh Ue.nl urg, aniis- 
cellaiiy entirely free from editorial bias of any kind. 
I hose tin oc reviews liavo a practical monopoly of the 
held. They have as neiglihonrs or poor relations 
— they can hardly he duscrihoil as eithov rivals or 
ciimpctitors— tlie lleiue/r ( ISHU), wliieJi is 

^'>“®crvaUve i and tlie Wcsliniiisle.r, wiiicli, origin- 
.ally founded in 182.| as a quarterly, was convurtod 
in 1887 into a monthly, while still remaining true 
pliilo.sopldc.al lladical principles. 
All these are jnililiahud at ]ndf-a-i;rowi). Mast of 
+1 signed ami nnsigued articles ~ 

the Nineteenth Uentuvy alone has consistently 
refused to insert any article not signed by tlic veal 
name of the author. Thu circulation of tlui Nine- 
teenth Century in the highest. It is the only half- 
crown revioiv with more than 12,000 sulwcrihers. 
hj- Monthly I’aekel was foiuided by 

Miss Yongo; it Is written for young girls, 
Aiiothev magaziiio for tlie clergy and' laity of tlio 
Cluireh of England is tlio Newhr.nj lf<ii(.se Maga- 
zine, founded in 1889. Both of tliese iiiagazioes 
are pnhli.shed at a .shilling, Jn 1800 Good Word.s, 
fouzuled by Mr Straliau, under tlio cditorsiiip of 
Dr Norman Maolcod, aoluovod so great a success 
iiipnthly, that it was followed in 
1804 by the puhlioaUon of the Sunday Magazine, 
edited by Dr Guthrie, The jiro.siiority of tho six- 
pennies led to the extinction of .some of tho olclei 
magazines. One of the best and olioaposli is the 
English Ilhistrated Magazine started in 188.3. 
In 1882 Longman s made its appearance al 
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sixiiciioo ; in 1SS8 the Cornldll reduced its, price 
fmiii one shilling to sixpence, and a year later 
Mr Archihald (irore lironglit out ilie New Ecvieio 
an a kind of sixpenny Nineteenth Century. In 
1891, however, he raised the price to nincpence. 
In 1887 Murray’s Mayazina appeared at one shil- 
ling. In 1890 the lieview of Ncviews airpeared at 
sixpence, followed in 1891 by the Strand Magazitic, a 
kind of illiisli'ated sixpeniry IVt both of these 
magazines achieved in the first year of their pub- 
lication a cii'cnlation exceeding 100,000. After 
these the most widely-circulated English magazine.^ 
are the Quiver, Ohumbers’s Journal, English Illus- 
trated Magazine, Boy's Own Pa^wr, Girl’s Own Paper, 
Cassell's Painily Magazine, Leisure Hour, Sunday 
at Home, Good Words, and Sunday Magazine. 

There is no periodical devoted to art in English 
of the same .stairding a.s the Erencli Gazette des 
Bcaux-Arts, hut there are several monthly puiblica- 
tious of considerable excellence. Among these the 
oldest is the Art Journed, which first appeared as 
the Art Union in 1S.I9. It was tire creation of Mr 
S. 0. Hall, who edited it till 1880, when a new 
series was courrnettced, la. Gd. rrrorrthly. The PoH- 
folio, edited by Mr Ilarrrcvtorr, is published at half- 
a-crowrr. It was founded irr 1870. Tire Magazine 
of Art, which dates from 1878, is a shillitrg nioiithly 
nubliahed by Messrs Casaell. Music is represontod 
liy the Musical 'I’imes, tlio Magazine of Uliisie, aird 
a few others j arrd the drama by the Theatre. 

The geographinal societies of London arrd Edin- 
hitvglr inrblihli their procoodittga urorrthly, and rno.st 
of the sciences have their owir reviow.s. There 
are innutrterahlo religions magazines, almost every 
sect having its own or«arr. ' Thcro is, however, 
nothing iir English periodical literature cnrreaprortd- 
ing to the Missionary llcrioui published at New 
York. Tiro Catholic Clnri'ch is reproaoirtcd by the 
BiMin Heuiciu (mrarteriy), the Month {2s.), the 
Lamp (6d.), and tiro Lyeeum (4d.). The Wesleyan 
Methodists and the I’liiiiitivcs publish qnartorlie.s ; 
the Congrei^ationaliats have iro longer the high 
place in periodical litoraturo tlrey possessed when 
i)v Allen edited the British Quarterly, and Paxton 
Hood edited tiro Eeleetie. The Salvatiorr Army 
has a bright arrd readable rrrontlrly irr All the 
World ( 0d. ) ; Mr Sprrrgoorr's orgair is tire Sword 
and Trowel (3d.); the Animal Wo?-ld (3d.) is the 
organ of tire Society for the Prevenlroit of Cruelty 
to Airirrrals, arrd tiro Child’s Guardian of the Society 
foi' the Provorrtion of Cruelty to Childrcit ; lydrusil 
is the qrrnr-Leriy organ of the disciple, s of Knskin ; 
Lue.ifer (Is. Gd.), the rnid-rtronthly organ of the 
Theosopliists ; tire United Seruiee Magazine (Is.) 
is oirr only service nrorrtlrly. Among other 
pofiodioala are rrrorrthly magazines devoted to 
astrology, postage-stamps, chess, cricket, vege- 
tavianisnr, arrli-vaccinatron, arrd MaUhnsianisnt. 
Santa, Liana is the title of the two-shilling nroirthly 
for the blind, in rai.scd Biuillo tyjie. 

A gotnrral idea pror’ails arrrorig the public that 
to write for the nrngazrne.s is a sure and easy road 
to conrpeterreo. As a rrratter of fact, the nrrmher 
of oontrilmtors to periodical literature, rrot holding 
editorial appoirrtrrrents, who make £200 a year orrt 
of the ttragazinos might probably he counted ixpon 
the irtrgora of ono hand. The best paid coiitrilm- 
tions by the Irighc.st class r'ovrows seldonr exceed 
£1 a page of 500 words. The average review article 
does rrot yield its writer riroi'e tharr £15. As there 
ar'e not ten men in Englarrd who contribute ten 
ar'tiole.s each a year to monthly miscellanies — the 
conclusion is obviorrs. Yet the Hood of coritribn- 
tiona rises ever Irighcr". Tire late editor of the 
Forum recently calculated that he received from 
orrtsiders 3000 MSS. per annrrrrt, out of which he 
was usually able to use loss tharr one per cent. 
‘Wlraur’s the harm,’ asked the Ettrick .Shepherd 


in Nodes, ‘ o’ a few grrde, sober, steady, judicious, 
regular, well-iriforirteil, versateele, and biddable 
corrtrihrrtor^?’ To this inquiry Christopher North 
replied, ‘ None such are to be foutrd on eartlr — you 
irrust look for them in heaven.’ From wiriclr it 
would seem that the editorial hrrrdeir lias changed 
little in fifty years. Poetry in pavticrilar is a drug 
ill the iiiarkot. In the same Nodes Christopher 
North said, ‘ I seldom pay for poetry. In cases of 
charity and comtesy — that is to say of old women 
and young ones — my tevnia are a sliilling for a 
sonnet, a dollar for a dramatic scene, and for a 
single hook of an epic by way of a speoinien, why, 
I do not grudge a sovereign.’ This is probahly 
more than the epic poet of our day would get for 
all his hooks from any nragazine editor. Jifaiiy 
periodicals, like hospitals, are supported entirely 
by vohintai'y cotitiibntion,s. 

In Greater Britain the periodical llourishea chiefly 
ill the United States of Aiiieiica. In the colonics 
the English product seems to kill out the native 
prodnetion. Beyond a somervhat consumptive 
qnarteiiy in Sydney, and some (liminiitive re- 
ligions magazines, jViistralia has no inontlily niaga- 
zines or reviews, except the quarterly hnpa'iid 
Peview of Jrelhoiirne. New Zealand has the 
Monthly lieview. Honth Africa has produced no 
inagaziiie of riiove than provincial fame. Canada 
had in the Bystander a unique magazine edited, 
written, and owned by Mr Goldwin .Siiiith, 
Imt it no longer appears. Barbadoes has a little 
monthly in Excelsior; Honduras boasts the Hon- 
duras Mining Journal, formerly Honduras Pro- 
gress; and Eritish Guiana pnhlishes Timchri, a 
(^nartorly. Among tlie periodicals in English pulr- 
Irshcil oil the Continent arc the Esquiline (Rome) 
and Anglo- Austria (Mevan). India ha,s the Oal- 
eutta lieview (quarterly), and the monthlies, the 
National Magazine, tire Indian Magazine and 
lieview, and the wo'w Alluhuhad Peview; but the 
publications of London and Edinlmrgh ovenshadoiv 
the periodicals of the rest of the empire. Tlie 
Asiatio Quarterly now enihracos colonial and 
African topics, otherwise the colonies ai'e not 
specially represented except by the sniall inoiithly 
papers Imperial Federation and Greater Britain. 

The American iiiagazinos are every year beconi- 
ing more and iiioie fovmidahle competitors of 
the Engli.sh periodicals oven in Great Britain. 
Tlioy have an enovmoiis arlvantage in the 
excellent Aniorican postal riilo by wliicli all 
iieiiodically issued printed matter is conveyed 
Iry the mails at spetial rates not exceeding a 
lialfpenny nor pound. In England it costs 2^d. 
to scud a half pound of printed matter, if ]mb- 
lished monthly, through the post from St-Mai'tiii’s- 
lo-Graitd to Bowning Street — although the post- 
olfice will carry a pound weight of printed matter 
if it is issued weekly for one lialfpermy from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats. This absurd riiothod of 
handicapping monthly puhlications is unknown in 
the United Statos. The Aitierioan magazines are 
distinguished for the excellence of their typograiihy, 
and the clearness and artistic character of tlieir illus- 
trations, There is no such illustrated niagazinc as 
the Century published outside of New York. The 
American 'illustrated niagazino is making its way 
rapidly throughout the whole British eiripire. 
Scribner’s has now begun an Anstralian_ edition. 
Tiro Century and Harper circulate largely in India. 
Tiro Cosmopolitan has now begun to publish in 
London as well as in New York. Tire Ne%o Eng- 
land Magazine is also a well-illustrated monthly. 
Of tho non-illiistrated American magazines the 
Atlanlie Monthly (1868) is one of the oldest and 
most respeotahle. Lippineott prrblishes monthly 
a complete novel of hrgh character, with a selec- 
tion of rrtisoellaneorrs essays. All those are now 
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nnblislied siiiniltaneniisly in London and New York. 
But the thi ee niontlilv reviews wliidi corre-spond to 
tlie Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly, and Omtem- 
porary are the North American ( 1815 ), the Forum 
(1 S86 ), and the A rena (1888). The A reiia accom- 
panies its letter] )ress with portraits and occasional 
illustivations. It lias a distinctive rflle of its own, 
being the arena for the free discussion of all the 
heresie.s which seem to foreshadow the trend of 
profTeas. Tlie Forimi is steady, sensible, and in- 
structive. The North American is more lively and 
up to date. All these publish signed articles. The 
Arena publishes stories. English writers contribute 
largely to the North American and the Forum. 
In ?))eology thei e are the Andover Bcoiew, Ilomiletie 
Mevicie, Church Review, American Catholic Quar- 
tcdij. Catholic World, &c. 

tfp to 1891 some of the English reviews were in 
the habit of forwarding printed sheets to New York 
every month ; hut hitherto the chief knowledge of 
tlie Xmerican reader concerning English periodicals 
has keen gained from the ]iages of Littdl's Living 
Age and Current Literature, two [inblicatiou.s wliicli 
are freely fed from the page.s of English niagazines 
and reviews. The Americans produce copiously the 
more solid and ponderous quarterlies. They are 
gi'eat on economic.s and education, and thoologj' of 
tile .slightly antiquated pattern. Their Popular 
Science Monthly is one of the best of its kind, iind 
the Chcmtttuguun is quite unique— a magazine that 
aspires to he a substitute for a university. 

Coming to foreign periodicals the first place 
naturally belongs to France, whoso two principal 
review,?,' tlie Revue dcs Deux Mondes ( 1829) and 
the Nouvellc Revue (1879), are read thronghout 
the whole Latin ivoiid. It is a curious fact 
that the Revue dcs Deux Mondes has move suh- 
sorihers outside Franco than within the republic. 
Tliere is a great Latin belt of a French reading 
public stretching from Madrid to Buehavest, aud 
among tliem the Revue reigns as it has long 
reigned supreme. The NouvcUe Revue owe.s its 
character and its cliariu to its editor, Bladame 
Adam. Doth of these great reviews devote much 
more space to the chronicle of the events of the 
month tiian any Eugiisii or American periodical. 
The Cusmopolitain, the oldest French review, 
founded in 1829, is published on the lOtli and 25Ui 
of each month. It is Catholic with the traditions 
of Montalemhert. Excluding the liigh-class art 
magazines, like tlie Gazette des Beaux-Arts, there 
is no illustrated periodical in France, although of 
late Let Revue des Revues has been making praise- 
worth}' efforts to fill the gap. 

Germany has many literary capitals, and her 
magazines do not all emanate from a single centre. 
Most of the popular German magazines, such 
a.s Die Oarletdaubc and TJeher Land vnd Near, 
are issued both weekly and monthly. They are 
copiously illustrated, and form a great contrast 
in their readableness to such ponderous reviews 
as the Deutsche Rundschau, the Deutsche Revue, 
TInsera Zeit,^ and the Preiissische Jethrhiichcr. 
Among the illustrated popular magazines, Vom 
Fels sum Meev deservedly holds a high place. The 
best of the German magazines is Velhagen und 
Klasing's Neue Monatshefte, already mentioned. 
Ihestermcmn’s Deutsche Illustririe Monatshefte and 
A ord und Sud are also high-class mag'azines. 
German periodical literature is very rich in 
theological reviews ; and several periodicals repre- 
sent the various new schools of literature— e.g. the 
Gesellschaft is the organ of the Ilealists, Similarly 
the Modeme Rundschau, the Deutsche Dichtiinq, 
and others are conducted by memhers of the new 
schools and tendencies. 

a unwieldy review foi'nis the chief 

neM for tlie nianifesiation of the literary talent of 


the nation. These ror’iews are pnhlislmd oitlu'i' at 
Moscow or at St Petersburg. They are hardly 
seen onksidc Russia; they arc not illn.stj’atod, and 
their circulation is comparatively small. In Italy 
the Nitova Antolocjia, La Rnssegna Nazionnle., and 
La Civilta Cattulica are the only poriodioals except- 
ing those purely .scientilie or professional that are 
seen outside the peninsula, Hjiain has Rspaha 
Modernu or Revista Iliero-Amerirana ami Revista 
Contempordnea j Ilolhiiid, Dc (lids, Vragen des 
Tijds, and Fkovicr's Geilhisireird Maandsehrifl ; 
Scandinavia, Tilskuercn, Svensk Tidskrift, JS'ardisk 
Tidskrift, Samiiden, 

In concluding this rapid survey of the pc'.viodical 
literature of the u'orld, montion shoulil he imule 
of the latest horn aud most polyglot of monthlie.s, 
the Punlohiblion, amagiizino iiuhlishod in Ht Peters- 
hiirgiii no fewer th.an liftoon dill'crent hiiiguagcH, 1 1, 
aims at providing professional and sciontillo iiion of 
all countries with a clue to the iicriodical litovatin-e, 
technical and soiontilio, of all tlic world, ft is Hk(> 
a periodical monnmout rcavoil to the numiory of 
the Tower of Babel. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Lilcndurc, a dietioimry 
of the more iinportnnt articles in the (piarterlics, 
monthlies, and many weeklies, is oilited by a Oliiniigo 
librarian. , Stead’s jiojmlar IndCiC to the Period irith if 
ISOO has been ia.sucd in London, and the puhlieatimi is 
to he continued aunuaUy. Sou also the artiolos bllSWH- 
PAVKU and Booic-'J'UAim in tliis work. 

I’eriophtlialmirs, a nmiiirknhh _ gmum of 
acauthoplerous lislius, allied to tlie gohies. Tlunv 
eyes protrude aud arc very mobile ; llu'ir inmtoml 
lins can he used a.s legs. Koveval spcd’ies oe<;\u' on 
the coasts of the Indian Ocoan and AVestorn 
Africa; of tJiose tl)o host known is /’. kuchrnlrri. 



Poriophtlialinus Icoelreuteri. 

(From IHoksrai'B Kulnnlid hi Ntirlh ( i'lrlii.i, 1800.) 


This fish lives about low tide-mark on tlio muddy 
flats or among rocks, mid by mi’ans of its jK'c.toral 
fins and tail ho]),s along in search of (‘rustaceans, 
insects, and gastropods, Tlespivation seoiiis to he 
edected tlmiugli tlie skin of tho tail even more 
tliiin by the gills. They cling liy tlieir lliis to 
rocks and nuuii'rovo-rools, and keoii their tails in 
the water; or tliey climb entirely out of tho water, 
aud jump with agility wlicn disUirhod, 

Pci’iosti'tiSj inllamuiation of the poriostiuim, 
the tough Jib'roiis memhrano wliicli HiiiTonnds 
the various hones (see liONK). ft gonevally 
occurs on tho .surface of tliiiily-coi'orod homes, 
such as the tibia, clavicles, aud cranial hones. 
Its chief causes are (1) a sypUiiUe, iaiiii ; 
(2) rhetwiaiism; and (.9) smfida; hut it.s occur- 
reneo is often determined by injury to the jiart. 'J'he 
nllecUon, espooially when duu'to 'the livst or second 
of the above causes, i.s usually aneomiiauiud witli 
con.sidovahle nocturnal pain, if tho disease occurs 
in an acute form it imrst ho ti-catod yfitl) Jceclies, 
fomentations, and the otliov ordinary antiiildogistio 
remedies. If severe, an incision through tho in- 
flamed tissue is somotimos tho most ell'cotual treat- 
ment. 
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Peripatetic Plillosopliy, a defeignatiou of 
tlie phirosopliy of Aristotle (q.v.) ami of his fol- 
lower's. It is of doubtful origin, being suirjrosed to 
liave been derived either from his custom of occa- 
.sionally walking about {perijialain) during the 
delivery of his lectures, or from the place in which 
they were delir'ered being a shaded walk. 

PeripataSj a genus occupying a uniijue posi- 
tion between myriopods and insects on the one 
hand and annelids on the other. For, along with 
the trachea; or nir-tube.s cliaractari.stic of insects, 
Peripatus has the nepliridia or exci'etoiy tubes 
characteristic of the higher worms. The body 
measures about two inches in length, i.s .shaped like 
that of a worm or caterpillar, but without external 
rings, bears numerous ( 11 to 42) imperfectly-jointed 
stump-like clawed feet, and ha.s a soft skin, with 
little of that chitin which is abundant as a cuti- 
cular product in other arthropods. The head hears 
a pair of mobile antenna*, a pair of mandibles in 
the mouth, and a pair of oral papilla* from which 
slime oozes. With this Peripatus catches its prey 
of small insect", &c. The species live in moist 
places under stones and bark, and are nocturnal in 
their habits. Professor Sedgwick says that ‘the 
exquisite sensitiveness and constantly changing 
form of the antenna?, the well-rounded i)Ium]ihody, 
the eye.s set like small diamonds on the side of the 
head, the delicate foot, and, above all, the rich 
colouring and velvety texture of the akin all com- 
bine to give these animals an aspect of quite 
exceptional beauty.’ There are many remarkable 
structural features : thus, the ventral nerves are 
widely separate ; the eyes are simple, like those 
of an annelid j the body-cavity is divided into 
three longitudinal compartments, from which the 
cavities of the legs are furthermore distinct. The 
sexes are separate. The dcvclojnnont varies con- 
siderably in dill'erent species, ior the ova may 
contain a considerahlo amount of yolk or none 
at all. In several it has been observed that tlie 
colls of tlie embryo are for a prolongcil jieriod 
indistinctly separate from one auotlior. The em- 
hryos develop within tlie body of the mother- 
au'imals ; when born tliey resemble the parents 
except in size. The distribution is very widej in 
Houtli Africa there are four species — o.g. P. eapcii- 
Dis, P, bulfouri; in New Zealand, P. nowp Zen- 
Ictndiw; in Queensland, P. leuclxirlii ; in Caracas, 
P. achuunhii ; and otliers from Demerarn, Trinidad, 
St Vincent, Chili, Quito, A’c, The distribution, the 
■structure, and the development of Peripatus all 
naggesi that it is the survivor of an archaic type. 
The genus is usually dignified as a special class 
of Arthropods — Prototraclioata. See llgure under 
Caterpillar ; and monograph by A. Sedgwick, 
Qiiiirt. Joiirn, Micr. ScL, xxviii. (1888). 

Perissodactyla. See Amtodactyla. 

Peristaltic Motioilt the action of the mus- 
cular coat of the intestines, by which the snb- 
slaneos contained within it are regularly moved 
onward. Sea Dioe.STION. 

Pcritoiicuni (Gr. jmritcincin, ‘to extend 
around’), a serous membrane, and, like all mem- 
hranes of tills chuss, a shut sac, which, however, 
in the female is not completely closed, as the 
Fallopian tubes ommmmicato with it by their free 
extremities. The peritoneum more or loss com- 
pletely invests all tlie viscera lying in the abdom- 
inal and pelvic cavities, and is then reflected upon 
the walls of the abdomen, so that there is a visceral 
and a parietal layer. Nmiiorons folds are formed 
by the vi.soeral layer as it ])nsse.s from one organ to 
another. They serve to hold the parts in position, 
and at the same time enclose vessels anil nerves. 
Some of these folds are termed Ligaments, from 
tlieir serving to support the organ.?. Thus, we Jiave 


ligaments of the liver, spleen, bladder, and uterus 
formed by peritoneal folds. Otliere are termed 
Mesenteries (from the Gr. meson, ‘ the middle,’ and 
enteroii, ‘ the into.stine ’), and connect the intestines 
rvith the vertebral colnmii. They are the Mesen- 
tery proper, the ascending transverse, and descend- 
ing meso-colon, and the meso-rectuni. Lastly, tliere 
are folds called Omenta, which proceed from one 
visens to another. The groat omentum always 
contains some adipose tissue, ivliicli in persons 
inclined to corjralency often aooumnlates to an 
eiioriiious extent. Its use appears to he ( 1 ) to 
protect the intestines from cold by covering tliem 
anteriorly as with an apron, and (2) to facilitate 
tlieir Jiioveinent upon each other during tJieir ver- 
micular action. 

Dl.SEA.SES OP THE PERITONEUM.— The peii- 
toneuin often hoeomes the seat of dropsical effusion, 
both ill caso.s of general drop.sy and in cirrliosls 
of the liver. It may also he attacked by cancer, 
either primary or secondary, and, like' all the 
.serous membranes, readily takes on inflammation 
from various exciting causes. Tlii.s iiillainmatioii 
is termed Peritonitis, and may he either an acute 
or a chronic disease. 

Acute Peritonitis, inflammation of the coating 
of the bowels, hut often popnlarlj* spoken of as 
‘inflammation of the bowels,’ generally presents 
well-marked symptoms. It sometimes commences 
with a chill, but severe pain in the abdomen is 
usual!, y the lir.st symptom. Tlio pain is at lirst 
sometimes conlined to particular spots (usually 
in the lower part of the abdomen), lint it soon 
extends over the whole alHlomiiuil region. It 
i.s increased, on pressure, to such an extent that 
the patient cannot even hear the weiglit of the 
hcdclolhes ; and to avoid, as far as possible, 
intci'iial pressure upon the ]ievitoneiun, he lies 
perfectly still, on Ins book, with the leg.s drawn 
up, aiul breathes by means of the ribs, in con- 
sequence of the pain occasioned by tlie descent 
of the dinpliragm in inspiration. The breathing is 
naturally sliallow in these oases, and, less air being 
admitted at each movement of respiration, the 
iiumher of those movements is increased. There 
are perhaps forty or oven sixty respirations executed 
in a minute, instead of eighteen or twenty. The 
pulse is usually very frequent, often 120 or move 
m the minute, and small and tense, though occa- 
sionally strong and full at the commencement of 
the attack ; the temperature is usually raised, and 
vomiting is almost always an early symptom. 
After the disease has continued for a certain time 
the belly becomes tense and swollen ; the. enlarge- 
ment being caused at first by flatus, and afterwards 
also by the effusion of fluid, as may be ascertained 
by percussion and palpation. The progress of the 
disease is in general rapid. In fatal oases death 
nsnally takes place within a week, and often 
.sooner. The symptoms indicating that the disease 
is advancing towards a fatal termination are great 
distention of the abdomen, a very frequent and 
feeble pulse, a pinched and extremely anxious 
appearance of the face, and cold sweats. 

i’eritonitis rarely arises from exposure to cold 
alone. It is frequently the result of local violence, 
and of wounds penetrating the peritoneal sac, 
including various surgical operalions. In tlie 
majority of cases it is due to extension of some 
inflammatory iirooess in one of the abdominal 
viscera, particularly the hollow viscera (stomach, 
intestines, gall-bladder, urinary-bladder, womb). 
It is sometimes caused by Bright’s disease. Two 
varieties call for special mention : pinerporal peri- 
tonitis, due to extension of soptic inflammation of 
the lining monibrane of the womb after^ child-birth 
or miscarriage, a most fatal form of disease ; and 
2 }critonitis from perjoratimi of one of tlie hollow 
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viscera, which is cliaraeterisei! l>y the suddenness of 
the attack, intense pain, incajialile of nufcigation 
hy medicine, all at once arising' in some part of 
the alidomen, tlie whole of wliich soon hecomes 
tender in every part. Tliia form of the disea-se ts 
genenilly fatal, death ii.snally en.sning n-ibhin two 
days, and sometimes within a few hours. Perfora- 
tion of the small inte.stine, in conse(iuence of 
ulceration of its {;huu!s, is of nob nnoommon 
occurrence in typlioid fevei', and sometime.s occurs 
in phthisis. That apparently useless structure, the 
vermiform a]ipenda^e of the ca’cum, is a compara- 
tively frequent seat of perforation. Sometimes it 
is tlie stomach which is perforated, and in these 
cases the patients are usually nnmariied women 
(especially domestic servants), who may h.ave pi'e- 
viously appeared in good health, or at most have 
complained of .slight dy.spepsia. 

At the onset of the disease it is not always easy 
to ilistingiiish it from Colic (q.v.), but tlie progress 
of the case will soon settle the question. With 
this e.vception, the only disease with which peri- 
tonitis is likely to he confounded liy the wcll- 
ediieated practilioiier is a peculiar foi-m of hy.stei-ia ; 
hut the age and se.v of the patient, the presence of 
hysteria in other forms, and the general liistory of 
the patient and of her .symptoms will almost always 
lead to a correct diagnosis of the disease. 

The treatment of a case of peritonitis must depend 
upon the cause to whioli it is due. Perfect rest in 
bed is essential. In the great majority of cases 
opium should be given in full doses, to allay pain 
and keep the bowels at rest, But in some, par- 
ticularly those following surgical operations on tlie 
female generative organs, tlie opposite plan, treat- 
ment hy saline purgatives, introduced by Lawson 
Tait, gives e.yoelleut resul ts, The diet must he light 
and Huid ; in cases of iierforation of the stomach 
no food or even drink must be given hy the moutli. 
Light poultices, or hot fomeutalions, should he 
constantly applied to the abdomen ; leeches arc 
sometimes useful. In oases of perforation from 
disea.se or injury, and of .suppurative jjeritmiitis, 
life has frequently been saved during recent years 
hy pronijit .surgical interference. 

Chronic Peritonitis occurs in two forms, which 
differ in their origin and degree of fatality, but are 
very similp in their symptoms. In the first the 
inflammation is of tlie ordinary charactei', and, 
although the disease sometimes originates siion- 
pneoitsly, it Is more frequently the .sequel of an 
imperfectly cured acute attack ; in the second it 
depends upon tuhercular inflammation, and is 
generally met with in persons of a scrofulous con- 
stitution. The .symptoms of chronic peritonitis are 
inore obscure than tliose ol the acute form. There 
is abdominal pain, often slight, and not always con- 
stant, which is increased hy pressure, or sometimes 
Is felt only when prepure is made. The patient 
complains of a sensation of fullness and tension of 
the belly, although its size is not visibly increased; 
of a loss of appetite ; and of nausea and vomiting ; 
and the bowels are usually more or less out of 
order. After a time the abdomen enlarges, and 
becomes tympanitic, or more or less filled with 
fluid ; and death gradually ensues from debility 
and emaciation, unless the fatal issue is accelerated 
hy an acuta inflammatory attack. It is not always 
easy to determine, during life, whether tlie disease 
he_lo_ng.s to the first or second form. When its 
oririn cannot he trapd to a preceding acute attack, 
to local abdominal injury, or to oiironic affections 
of the abdominal viscera, there is strong rea.son to 
believe it to he of the tuberonlar form, especially 
if the general constitution and the hereditary ten- 
dencies of the patient point in tlie .same direction. 

Little can be done in the way of medical treat- 
ment, especially in the tubercular form, further 


tlian mitigating the moat diatrossiiig symptoms, 
and possibly retarding the final issue, though 
recovery sometimes follows the continuous ajiiilica- 
tion of ’mercurial iinimeiifc. In clironic, ci’cn tiihor- 
eiilar peritonitis, iiowevar, as in tlie acuto disemso, 
.surgical interference, either hy aspiration orhy free 
opening of tlie abdominal cavity, lias given very 
enconraghig results in many cases. 

Periwinkle ( a genus of jilants of the 

natural order Apocynaccie, having a O-cloft calyx, 
and a .salvor-ahaiied corolla hoardod at the throat, 
with live obliquely tnuicatud sogmonls. The loaves 
are opposite and evei green ; the llowcrs grow singly 
or in pairs from the axils of the leaves. 'I'lio 
'Lesser Periwinkle (V. minor), a natii'c of many 
iwts of Europe and of tho southern jiarts of 
nrit.ain, growing in woods and tliickeis, is a half- 
.shrnhhy jdant with trailing stmiis, rooting at Uioir 
extremities, ovato-lanoeolalo leaves, and palo-hhio 
! —.sometimes white or roihlisli-piirj)lo--.siilvor-Hliapcd 
flowers. The (Ireatur Periwinkle ( F. mnjnr], 
wliich has mucli larger Jloivors and ovato-eordato 
le.avcs, is a native of the soutli of liuroiie, and is 
found ill a few place, s in tho sontli of Unglaml. 
Both of theso species ai'o very cmmiimily iilanted 
in .slirui)berio,s and gardens, rapidly cover iiiisiglitly 
objects with pleasing green foliage, and prodiico 
their beautiful flowers at almost all Reasons of the 
year, even in winter when the woatliei' is mild. 
The Herbaceous Pcriwiiiklo ( F. /n'rlximt], a tlmi- 
gariau species, is rcmarkahle for the almmlaiico of 
its flowers. Tlie Yellow Periwinkle ( F. /tilt'd ) i.s 
a native of the southern parts of North Ame.riea, 
The Rose-coloured Periwinkle ( V. rosea), a native 
of Madagascar, is a favourite hotlionso jdant. 

Periwinkle {Littarinn), a gemiH of iiiariiie 
G.isleropod.s, j'opre.sented hy several hjkkmos on 
British coasts. The comiiioiiest, LHtorina liltorra, 
is abntidaiit between tide-marks on tlio rocks, arnl 
is often collected and used for footl, 1 1 is hoilnd in 
its shell, extracted as eaten, and is veiy jialatahle. 
I’eriwiiikles crawl about under water, Imt usually 
remain passive wdieii left mieovored hy tin' (ido. 
AVithout waler they can survive for niaiiy hours, 
and they are also able to endure a emisidorahhi 
freshening of the salt water. They feed on sea- 
weeds, and are often useful in keeping hods of 
young oysters from being simitliored. Periwinkles 
drawn np from 70 to 80 fathoms worn first in l,HKfl 
used as bait for cod-lishing on the hanks of New- 
foundland. The edible .siiueies is oviparous, hut in 
X. riulis, which is usually common nearer high- 
water mark, tlie young are hatehed ami liavo a 
hard shell before they leave tho motlii'r, Tlie.se 
shells are apt to make this jioilwiiikle gritty, ami 
therefore it i.s not used as food. Among llie’stnio- 
tural characters of the periwinkle the sulistaiitial 
sliell of few whorls, the elosoly-littirig, horny oper- 
culum, the nearly circular shell ajierturo without 
any .sijihon-notch are at oiitio ovidont, .Speeies (if 
Littorina occur on almost all coasts, and thoro are 
about liajf a hundred in all. It should ho caro- 
fully TioUeed that the periwinkle is often ealloil 
the AATlk, Walk, or Whelk in Scotland, Imt it is 
not nearly related to the true wliolks ( J’lirjmra, 
Buccinnm, &o.). See Wiiisr.K. 

Pcrizzitc.s, the Canaanites of (laliloe. See 
Palestine, Vol. VIT. p. 712. 

Perjury is the crime committed liy one wlio, 
when giving evidence on oath as a witness in a 
court of justice, or before some eon.stituted aiitliority 
of the same kind, gives evidence which ho knows 
to be false, But in order to make the gii'ing of 
false evidence a orime the evidence iimsl he ma- 
terial— i.e. it must affect the deeision of some 
question before the court. If tho falsehood occurred 
as to some trifling or immatorial fact no orime ie 
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coinmiLLiid. Jiloreover, it, is necessary, in proving 
tlie crime, that at least two per, son, s .slionkl be able 
to testify to the falsehood of the matter, bo that 
there might be a majority of oaths on the matter — 
tliere being then two oatlis to one. But this rule 
is satisfied though both witnesses do not testify to 
one point. The perjury must also have taken 
place before some court or tribunal which had 
power to administer the oath (see Oath). Though 
in some courts ailirmation.s are allowed instead of 
oaths, yet the punishment for false ailirmation is 
made piccisely the same as for false swearing. The 
pnnislunent for perjury wa.s, before the Conquest, 
sometimes death or cutting out the tongue ; i)er- 
jnry is now a misdemeanour, puntsliable by im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Tlie crime of Subor- 
nation of Perjury — i.e. the persuading or procuring 
a person to gi\’e false evidence — is also pnnisliahle 
as a distinct oll'ence ; if the false evidence is not 
given the crime is incitement. In many states of 
the American Union tire crime of false swearing’, 
recognised hy common law, is further particularly 
defined by statute. The I’iolation of an oath of 
office is not perjury ; nor is a false affidavit to an 
account rendered to an administrator technically 
perjury, nor false evidence in depositions taken by 
consent hy unantliovisod persons. 

Pcrkciiicrs. See IiIoluc'c.\.s, 

Pcvlcbci'ff, a town of the Prussian iirovinco of 
Brandoiihurg, 80 miles NW. of Berlin. Pop. 7825. 

Pcrlitic Structure, in Petrography, is a 
stniotni'o seen in some vitreous rocks. 'I'liese 
rooks seem as if made up of little jiearly or 
enamel-like .spheroids, each of wliicli is subdivided 
into a nninlier of conoontrio coats l)y curved cracks, 
roughly parallel to its lioundary. The splicroids 
usually lie packed between rootilinear or curved 
fissures that traverse the rock in all directions. 
Pei’lite is the uamo given to rooks sliowiiig this 
structure. 

Perm, a town of Tlnssia, on the Kama, hy 
wliieh it is G85 niilcs NH. of Kazan. It is tlie 
oliiof seat of the extensii’o transit trade between 
European Ilns.sia and Siberia, and has a catliedral, 
tanneries, distilleries, Hour-mills, and oil-works, 
and a government arsenal ami cannon-foundry. 
Pop. (1885) 33,078,— 'I’ho {jovcrnnwit has an aica 
of 128,173 SI), m. and a pop. (1883) of 2,593,420, 
and is exceptionally rich in minerals. 

Periuiau Sy.stcill. In Britain thi.s senes of 
strata rests nnconformahly upon the Carboniferous 
rooks. I|j consists of the following groups : 

Upi'BU Rnn SANiwTONns, olnys ivml Byps'uu (te to 100 fret 

tlik'k ill raist Ilf Eiiglniiil ; west of Poiiiiinc cliiiin, (XIO I'oct 

thick). 

MAtiNr..siAS LiMcsTONn (500 to 000 feet) = Zechstcin of 

Gorniaiiy. 

Maul Sla'i'c (ahmil, 00 feet) = Kmiforsohiefor. 

Lowiiit lliiD AND Mottlcd Sand.stoncs, with coiiijlomemtcs 

.aiiil bi'ccciiiB ( 3000 fci't ill Ciimhprlunil ; in the eniilof Biighuul 

not ovi'i' aoo feel ) = Rothlii’acnili! of Qerranny. 

The Lower Bod Sandstones are greatly developed 
in Stallbrdshive, Cheshire, and Lancashire, and the 
Vale of Eden in We.stmoi'laml and Cmiiherlaiid. 
Small areas also occur in the valleys of the Nitli 
and Annan and in Ayrshire ; and .similar areas 
appear in the districts of Down, Tyrone, and 
Armagh in Ireland. 'Uho breccias met ivith in 
this gi'oup often contain erratics, and have the 
general aspect of glacial accumulations ; and Sir A. 
Kamsay thought they probably indicate the 
ooonrrence of a glacial eiiisodo in the Permian 
period. In the Scottish area the rocks contain 
sheets of lava-form rocks and tull's, associated with 
which are many small iillod-up volcanic vents or 
ncr/cs, Tlie most important meinher of the over- 
lying groups is the Magnesian limestone, which is 
the eiiiof repo.sitory of I'ermian fossils. Many of 


its hods as.sume curious concretionary forms, as is 
well seen on the coast of Durham. 

In Oennany tlie Permian consist.s of an upper 
and lower group — hence the sy.stem is often termed 
Dyas — the Zcclistein and Knpfevschiefer forming 
the uiipcr, and the Kothliegende tlie lower group. 
Volcanic rocks are associated with the latter. The 
Kupfer-schiefer has long been famous for its ore.s of 
copper and other metals, and fossil fishes ; wliile 
associatetl with the Zcclistein are beds of anhydrite, 
gypsum, rock-.salt, and hitnminons shales. In 
Biissia the system occupies an area of more than 
15,000 sq. m. between Moscow and the Urals. It 
is well developed in the government of Perm, from 
which it derives it name. While the German Dyas 
presents the same general features as tlie Permian 
of Durham and the east of England, the Knssian 
development resemble, s the Perm ians of the Midlands 
and north-west of England — limestone being finite a 
snhordiuato formation, and often wanting. iUthough 
there is conitnonly an uiicmiforniity between the 
Permian and the Carhonifernus, yet in sonic jilaces, 
as ,at Aiitun in tlie heart of Eraneo, a conformahle 
jiassage is traced from the coal-measures into the 
Permian. The .same is the case in North America, 
where in the western part of that continent no 
hard and fast line can lie drawn between the two 
systems — the Carboniferous graduating upwards 
into the Poiniian. 

Zife of the Penbrf.— I'lie Permian strata as a 
whole are not rich in fossils — tlie red sambstoiics 
whicli form so large a portion of the system being 
for the most part barren. As contrasted with tlie 
llora of the Cai’boniforoii.s period tliat of the 
Permian is poor and meagre. But that poverty 
may he only aiqiarent— the conditions for its 
preservation not having been so favourable as 
during Cnrhoiiiferous times. It may be eomsidered 
as an impoverished cnnliiiuation of the Cavbonifor- 
ons llora. The most common plants are ferns— 
both herbaceous and arbore.scent— many of the 
genera being Cavbouifevons, while others, sueli as 
(jalli)iteris, are not known as Carhoniferons forms. 
Conirers were likewise nuiiierons, especially the 
yew-like Waloliia and the coiie-henriiig Ulhnannia. 
Traces of what some suppose to have been oycads 
(Ntcggeratliia) are met with in Permian strata. 
Einally, it may be noted that many characteristic 
T’al.'cozolo types died out in Permian times, such 
ns the Lepidodendvoids, Sigillarioids, and Gala- 
mites. The animal life of the period is soiiie- 
wliat better represented ; hut it too appears im- 
poverished wlien contrasted with that which 
nourished in tlie preceding Carhoniferons iieriod. 
We note tliat riigo.sB coral, s, so abumlant in the 
older Palii'o/.oic rocks, are very .sparingly met 
with ill Permian strata ; even talnilate forms me 
feebly represented. Polyzoa are fairly immeroiis 
in the Magnesian limestone. Amongst bracliio- 
pods the more ahuiulant types are survivals from 
the Carhoniferons, as Produota, Spirifera, Stroplia- 
losia. Laniellihrauchs are somewhat more nuracrons 
than hvachiopods, common forms being Seliizodns, 
Bakovollia, Gervillia, &c. Gasteropods (Murchi- 
Bonia, Pletirotoinaria) are feebly I'epresented, and 
the same is the case with the cepl'ialonods (Nautilus, 
Orthneeraa, Cyrloceras). It is worthy of note that 
the trilobites are represented by one form 
(Phillipsia) — the last appearance of tliat emi- 
nently Pala'ozoio order. Among the fishes the 
principal genera are Palajoniscus and Platysomus. 
Amphibians seem to iiave aboiindacl ; tlioy are all 
lahyrinthoilonts ( Archegosanrus, Branchtosanvus, 
Pelosanrns ). At this horizon true reptiles (Pro- 
terosauriis) make their earliest appearance. 

In mo,st parts of Europe where Permian strata 
are developed they rest nnconformahly on Carlion- 
iferous and other rocks, from whioli it is evident 
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that towards the close of C carboniferous times con- 
siderable earth-movements took jilaoe. _ Iliese 
caused the sea to disappear fi'oin wide^ regions in 
Europe, and resulted eventually in the isolation of 
certain areas, which thus became inland seas or 
salt lakes. In these latter mottled sandstones, 
doloniitic liniestone.s, rock-salt, and gypsum were 
aeoumulated, .so that the conditions ivere not favour 
able to life. One or more .such inland seas covered 
large areas of what is now central Englarnl, and 
extended into southern Scotland and the north of 
Ireland. Similar large inland seas existed in middle 
and easteni Europe. The strata accumulated m 
such l)asin.s show plentiful footprint.s and other 
indication.'- of ahallow-watev conditions, .such as 
ivorm-tvaeks, sun-cracks, rain-pittings, and ripple- 
marks — evidence which indicates that the level of 
the lakes was often abnormally lowered during dry 
seasons, leaving wide tracts exposed over which 
crawled annelids, aniphihians, and reptiles. Volcanic 
action was rife in Scotland and Germany, and it 
has been sugge.sted that the abundant and well- 
preserved lish remains wliich occur in the Kupfer- 
soliiefer may have been poisoned by the sudden 
inlln.x of mineral spnngs connected with the 
volcanic disturbances of tlie time. Some of tlie 
inland seas may Jiaie bad occasional connection 
with the open sea for lunger or shorter periods, as, 
for example, during tlie formation of the thicker 
fossiliferons limestones. But, taken as a whole, 
the general character of the strata is tliat of 
accumulations formed in inland seas. The climate 
of the peiiod, so far as one can judge from the 
aspect of flora and fauna, was probably mild and 

f enial. Nevertheless the occurrence of coarse 

recoias, with their sovatohed stones and erratics, 
in the Permian of Britain and the Continent, and 
the similar appearances met with in strata, wliich 
are believed to be of the same age, in India, 
Au.stvalia, and South Afiica seem hard to explain 
without tile agency of floating ice. 

Permissive Bill. See Local OmoN. 

Permutations and CoiuBiuatiinis. A 

combination, in Mutlieinatics, is a selection of a 
number of objects from a given .set of objects, 
witliont anv regard to Ibe order in wliieh tliey are 
placed. The objects are called elements, and the 
combinations are divided into classes, according to 
the number of elements in each. Let the given 
elements be tlie four letters a, b, c, d; the binary 
combinations, or selections of two, are ab, ac, ail, 
be, bd, cd — six in all ; the combinations of three are 


abc, ahd, acd, bed—iom in all ; wliile tliere is only 
one combination of four — viz. abed. 

Permutation, again, has reference to the order oi 
arrangement ; tlms, the two elements, a and b, may 
stand ab or ba, so that eveiy oomhination of two 
gives two permutations ; tlie three elements, a, b, 
and c, may stand abe, acb, bac, baa, ocih, eba, one 
conihination of three thus allbrding six periiiula- 
tions. The combinations of any order rvith all 
their permutations are called tlie Variations. For- 
mulas are given in works of algebra for calculating 
the number of permutations or combinations in any 
given case. Suppose seven lottery-tickets marked 
1, 2, 3, to 7, and that two are to be drawn j if it is 
asked how many possible pairs of numbers there 
are, this Is a (pne.stion of the nuinher of com- 
binations of seven elements, two togellier, which is 
found to be 21. If we want to know lioiv many' 
times the same seven persons could sit down 
to table together with a different aiTangeiiient 
each time, this is to ask how many permutations 
seven objects admit of. and the ' formula gives 
® ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 6040. The theory of pi'ob- 
abihties IS founded on the laws of com'bination. 
in tli6 cd,s6 of drawing two tickets out of 


seven, since tliere are 21 possible pairs, the oliauoe 
or probability of drawing any particular pair is 1 in 
21, or .jiV In working out questions in ‘couibimi- 
tidns’ advantage is often taken of tlio fact that, 
whatever number of elements he taken from a group 
to form a cowliiiiation, the iiuiiibor left give.s tliu 
same number of couibinatioii.s ; tlius, the iiumberof 
coiiibiiiatioiis of 10 elements three together, is the 
same ns that of 10 eleiiienis seven together. 

Pcriiaiiilm’co, or KKCii'’ii, tho Im.sio.st Heajiort 
of north Brazil, stands nt the oastorniiuist point of 
the coast, in 8° S' S. lat. It coiisists of three 
portions, connected by bridges — JleeiJ'n ( ‘ tho reef ' ) 
proper, a Diitcli-Iooking quarter, ivith narrow, 
winding streets, the chief seat of coniiiierco, on a 
peninsula; San Antonio, a modem iiiiarter, with 
straight, wide streels, on an island between the 
peninsula and the mainland ; and lha Vista, whore 
are the merchants’ villas, on the maiiilaud. Thu 
principal buildings and public institutions eiubraee 
two arsenals, an obsen-alory, tho palace, of tlie 
Bishop of Oliiida (8 miles to the north), a law 
school, ke. The harbour is formed by a reef lying 
a quarter to half a mile from tho coast, with an 
opening for yes.se].s dmwing JP foot of lyator. In 
1889 a contract was iiiiulo for the doopening of the 
harbour, the constriictioii of additional qnay.s, 
docks, and a new brcakwiitov. In the nioantime 
mail-steamers load and iiiiluad by moaiiM of lightoas 
from tho outer (exiiosod) roadstead. CotUms, 
niacliinoiy, and tohaoco are nianufaetiired, ami 
sliipbnikl’ing is carried on. There is a liglitlmiisu 
in the harbour, wJiioli is dofunded by forts. The 
principal exports are sugar am) cotton, with rum, 
hides, dye-woods, &c . ; the principal inqiorts are 
cotlon.s and woollens, lisli and meat, \'('g(‘tabloH, 
minerals, wines, ko. The former lluo.tnato in value 
lietweeu £1,417,000 (1888) and nearly four times 
that sum (1880), the llucluaLious (h'poudiug u)ion 
tho sugar and cotton crops ; Mm inijiorls average 
from one to two millions storling. Enghind, tin; 
United States, and France have tlm largesl. sliari's 
in this trade, England supplying about one-half of 
the imports and taking between ono-lialf ami ono- 
third of the exports. I’op. (1878) ; (1888, 

an estimate) 130,000, Recife was fonndi'il by the 
Spaniards in the second half of the Kith century. 
Sir James Lancaster captured it in 169,7, and Mil! 
Dutch in 10,30. Tho otlier two qiiartoi's, Manrits- 
stad (now San Aiitoiiki) and iSelioonzigt (Boa 
Vista), were laid out liy Mm Dutch donut Maurice 
ill 1039. Tim Ikirtugiiesc captiirwl tlm town in 
1664.— The jn'ovmcc has a hot, moist elimati* ; pro- 
duces siiDur and cotton ; and ims an area of 49,026 
sq. in. and a pop. of ( 1872) 841, ,71)0 ; (1888) 1 ,1 10,831. 
Large portions of the interior still remain in a 
state of nature, uncultivated and covered with 
forests. 

Pcriiainlyiico Wood. See Bua/.ti.-wooi). 

Pernovv (Ger. 1‘evnuu), a seaport of tlie 
Baltic Provinoo.s of llus.sia, stands at tho imintli 
of tho rivor Fernow, at tho northern oxl,i'emttj' of 
the Gulf of Riga, 100 miles N. of Riga and 80 
W. of Dorpat, Besides linsoed ami barley, it sbiiis 
large quantities of llax, principally to Groiil, Britain. 
The total exports average £620, 000 per auiutm 
(£423,000 for flax ) ; the imports ( herrings, coal, 
and clieinical niannvo) only £0200. Fop. (1881) 
12,918. The university of Dorpat was Htationott 
here from 1099 to 1710, 

P<Srousc. See La Pi5;rouse, 

Pcrowiic, JoHW ,7a3uks SrJiWAKT, was hmi at 
Burdwan in Bengal, March 13, 1823, of a family of 
Hiigiieiiot origin. lie had liis education at Norwich 
m-.'iminar-scliool _ and at Corpus Christi Oolloge, 
Cambridge, carried ofl' many prizes for tlieologioal 
Icnowledtfe and Hebrew'. liRsid 
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Latin es^i/iy, yradn.iteil U.A. in ].S4o, and ivas 
elected Fellow of lii.s college in 1849. He was 
afterwards examiner for the clas.sical tripos, .select 
preacher, Hulsean lecturer (18G8), and Lady 
Margaret’.s pi'eacher ; ])rofessor in King’s College, 
Loudon ; and from 18G2 till 1872 vice-])rineipal 
of St David’s College, Lamiieter. Later he was pre- 
lector in Theology and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; in-eachei- at the Chajrel Itoj-al, 'White- 
hall ; and canon residentiary of Llandaff from 
1869 to 1878, when he was appointed Dean of 
Peterhorough. Already, since 1875, he had been 
also Hulsean profes.sor of Di^'inity at Cambridge, 
and an honorary chaplain to the i^neen. In 1891 
he succeeded Dr PhiljjoLt as Bi.shop of Worcester. 
Dr Perowne i.s a sound Hebrew scholar, sat 
thronghont in the Company for the revision of 
the Old Testament, and has been general editor 
of the admii'ahle sei'ies of short commentaries 
foniiiug ‘The Caniliridge Bible for Schools.’ His 
]irinoipal work is his coininentary on the of 

Fmhns (2 vnla. 1864-68), a masterpiece of exe- 
getical seience. Besides sermons and coutrihntions 
to magazines, other works are his Ilulsean Lectures 
o;i ImmurtalHji (1869), and Lampeter and Llandaff 
Sermons (1873). 

Pci‘l)cndi«nlar, the name gi'’en to the style 
of Gothic arehiU'cture in liiighuul which succeeded 
the Decorated style, J t [ireviuled from about the 



■Winoheater Cathedral— Nava, looking west. 


end of the I4th century to the middle of ths 16th 
century, and was thus coiiteuiporary with the 
Flamboyant style in France. Tl)e.se styles have 


nmeh in eoninion, hnt they deri\'e their names 
from the features peculiar to each. Thus, the 
Flamboyant (q.v.) is di.stinguished by the floudng 
lines of its tracery ; whilst the Perpendicular is 
remarkable for its stiff aiul reotilineav lines. The 
lines of the window-tracery are oliielly vertical, and 
the mullions are frequently crossed % transoms or 
horizontal bars. The mouldings are usuallj' thin and 
hard. The same feeling pervade-s the other features 
of the style ; tlie buttresses, piers, towers, dre. are 
all drawn up and attenuated, and present in their 
shallow recesses and meagre lines a great contrast 
to the deep shadows and bold mouldings of the 
earlier styles. The art of masonry was well under- 
.stood during the Perpendicular period, and the 
vaulting was admirably built, Fan-traoery Vault- 
ing (q.v.) belong.s to this style. The depiVssed or 
four-centre arch is another of its peculiar features. 
In doorways the arched head is frequently enclosed 
in a square panel over the arch, with spandrels 
containing shields, qnatrefoils, i&c. Panelling was 
also nmeh used, the walls being frequently alnio.st 
entirely covered with it, as in Henry VII. ’s Cliapel 
at Westminster. There are many well-known 
l)nildi)igs of this stylo. Most of the oollege.s at 
Oxford and Cambridge belong to it, and in almost 
every cathedral and cluu'oli of imi)ortance there 
aie some si)ecimens of it — e.g. William of Wyke- 
liam’s nave at Winchester (q.v.). Open timber- 
roofs are very common in the Perpeuclicnlar style, 
and are amon'gst the peculiar and beautiful features 
of the architecture of England. The roof of We.st- 
min.ster Hall, built by Richard II., i.s the large.st 
example ever erected. 

Perpetual Cure. See Citkate, Vioae, 

Perpetual niolioii. Formerly the attempts 
made to 'square the circle’ led to an enormous 
waste of lime till matheniatician.s proved, by 
repeated and nnassailahle methods, that the cir- 
cular area cannot ])os,sib]y be expre,ssod in terms 
of tlie diameter or radius. It logically follows from 
the (lermilion of a circle that it is a plane figure 
wliioh doe.s not admit of being squared. In tlie 
.same way, to all who have undeMtood the word,s 
force and motion, it follow.s from the definition of 
it, machine that it does not admit of being ‘per- 
])(!tnal,’ or .self-moved. Every machine m con- 
.structed to tmn.smit motion or force. 'The maehiiie, 
further, modifies the transmitted force, so as to 
overcome certain resistances, some ‘ useful ’ and 
.some ‘prejudicial.’ lu every instance the motion 
of the inaohine is derived from witliout, and the 
energy so conveyed is to he at once referred to 
muscular action, or the weight of falling water, 
Or a onrrent of air, or the expansive force of steam, 
or some other natural power. Some .such force is 
at once implied by the action of any machine, 
whether the motion is only commencing or has 
contimied for an indefinite time. In an ordinary 
clock, for example, action is due to the muscular 
force exjiended in coiling a spring or I'nising a weight. 
The .sight of motion in wlieels or levens compels 
us to believe iliat force lias been exerted, upon 
Ihein, and that they are merely vehicles for trans- 
mitting it. The machine has gained so much 
motion and energy, hut only at the expense of 
some exterior agent. The quantity of force iu 
existeuoo being fixed, no new stock can he created, 
and therefore a self-moving machine is absurd even 
in uaine. The practical engineer knows that the 
force of his steam-engine is exactly in proportion 
to the amount of coal burned per hour— i.e. the work 
depends on the consnmjition of heat. If the meolian- 
ioal force produced is in excess, however small, of 
its equivalent (measured by the coal burned ), then 
peiqietual motion would be at last found, because 
then the engine would be generating force— i.e, 
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giving out more tlinu \'as iloihcil from tlie heat of 
the coal. Thi^-, of eourbc, i^ imi»)b-<ihle ; it is from 
the inexhaiistilile stores of nature alone, s'lcli as 
fire, water, wind, cljeniical action, ,and electricity, 
that force i.s derived to give motion to any machine 
wh.atever. In.^tead of producing more force thion it 
has received, .and so laying up a .stock of energy 
which might render it ‘ perpetual,’ every machine 
imist in its re.sults show less energy than has heen 
transmitted to it. Same of the maclrine’e work 
is always spent on friction and the atmosplieric 
resistance, so that it cannot give out all the force 
that was put in. 

A ‘ simjile pendulum ’ swinging in an exhausted 
receiver, or a top sninning tlieie, might ilhistr.ate 
the term Perpetnal ilotion, if friction could he 
avoided. Neither of the.se, however, could be called 
a perpetnal machine. Give the top some work to do 
pv putting it in gear-, say, uith a wheel or a crank, 
arid siieedily its motion slackens ; which jiroves that, 
for a ‘machine,’ new force is constantly rerinired 
from witliont, especially if anything inore than 
mere motion is rerpiired. In the words of the 
Kreiicli Academy {Ilistairo, 1775); ‘Neglecting 
friction and resistance (of the air), a body to whiclr 
motion li.-us been given will retain it for ever, hut 
only on condition that it does not act on other 
bodies ; and the only perpetual motion possible, 
even on this hypothesis, would he useless for the 
prtrpose of the deviser,s. . . . Numerous mechanics 
who might have heen of great .service have wasted 
(on this kind of research) their means, time, and 
talents.’ 

The mere enumeration of all the cliref attempts 
made in vai'ioiis oonntiies to contrive a self-mov- 
ing machine would he tedious. We shall only 
note some typical cases in eacli class. In one 
class of so-called pei'petnal inaohiues the essential 
part was a wheel revolving on a horizontal axis, 
with sevei'al niovahle weights so dratrilmted ronmi 
the rim as apparently to act ahvays more on one 
.side than the other, ami thus coiitirure the revolu- 
tion. One of these was by tire ingenious Marttuis 
of AToroe.ster, and i,s described in hi.s Century of 
Inventions as having- been tr-ied in the Tower before 
the kill" and court. On the same principle was 
Jaoloou.s in.acliine slioivii in fig, 1. In other 
attempts of this class the side of the wheel was 
(livideil symiuetrically into culls wiLlr curved .sides, 
each cell holding a hall wlirch rolled ahout as the 



‘■rude place, so that the halls should, 
'I'er from the oenti’e, act more on one 
he other, a,s shown in fig. 2. A 
described in a letter to Newton as 
css, was that of Orffyreus, eon- 
“el covered with eanv-as. When 
‘.ed increased till it i-eaeliecl a 
dtttions a minute ; and when 
tor- of Cassel it was found 
''s to he moving as vapidly 
rse assume the existence 
and more recent cases. 


In another class of self-moving machines water 
ormevenry became the prime motor, and was Home- 
tiiue.s ri.serl in defiance of the most elementary laws 
of hydrostatics. One of the.se con.si.slcd o,ssenlially 
of a large vessel hav-rng a curved tube leading from 
the bottom tip one .side and bending over the brim, 
'riie inventor actu.ally concluded that the great 
weiglit of the liquid in thtr vessel whoti full, or 
nearly so, mu.st force the liquid in the tube up 
liigber than the edge of the vessel, and (hus 
cause a perpetual circvilation. 

Another el.ass depended on magnetic .action, such 
as Bishop Willdnfi’a inclined plane up wliich^ an iron 
iiall was tlrawn in a groove iry the al tract ion of a 
loadstone fixed at the top (fig. 3). Before reaching’ 
the load,stnne the hall was iiigenionsly int, ended to 
fall through a hole in its path on to a curving incline 
beneath, and thus he convoyed hy a second groove 
to the foot of lire first inclined plane, in order to 
recommence its npwai'd joui-noy nmlor exactly 
similar circumstances. The hisiiop ovci looked tire 
fact that the magnetic action would also tend to 
jirevent a fall ; hut for that fallacy, ho had cornu 




as near sucee.ss as the laws of naluro pi'rmit. 
In zidtleley’s perpetiiiil nmlion (he wliool u-a.s 
snnoumlod by a set of magnets, jirojceting like 
teeth in a .slanting dircelion, and having the 
B pole.s_all tovvard.s tire coiitro (llg, 4). Four' 
larger lixetl magnets were disposeil outside Lho 
wheel, two of uliieh at opposite points of tlie, civ- 
cuinferenee pre.sented their B polc.s to atti-aet lho 
i-evolving magnets, while half-way lietwcoii llieiu 
the other two presented their N poles to rutai'd 
them. All the lanr magnets, liovvcver, acted 
against the inventor’s pnrnose, ns well as in the 
direction which he intended. In fact, if ruagnutio 
action oi- gravity could lie temporar ily niillKlod in 
a particular direction ( as light is hy in(or]iOHiiig an 
opaque body) the proldem of porpotiial motion 
could immediately he solved. 

Innumei-ahle patents have been taken out for 
magnetic and eloctiio niachines, but in lire principle 
of each some fallacy lurks, <luc to a iniHconceiiUon 
of the law.s of force-ti-an.smission. A tyjiical case 
is an electric macliine driven hy a gas-engine 
wliero the latter is liealed Iry the doeoinpositioii 
of water by the electricity pradneed ; just an if a 
steaiu-engine, for example, eoiild he healed liy tiro 
friction of certain bodies set in motion hy ilsclf. 

Some intelligent and pi-aelieal projlosals have 
from time to time heen made to utilise the rise ainl 
f.all of tides as the niotivo power of machiiios, 
Tho.se, hovv'ever, should not he classed, as f.s some- 
times done, under those named ‘ perpetual,’ since 
the supply of power is obviously doriveil from a 
natural source — the moon’s attraction comhineil 
with the earth’s daily rotation, A lido-mill, ex- 
actly as a water-mill or wind-mill, is on lively 
dependent on an outwanl suiiiily of power, anil 
can in no sense he termed .self-moving or ‘ )ier- 
petual.’ Ultimately, of oourso, all the forms of 
natural energy are to he roforred to the sun, the 
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feoiti'ce of planetary force as well a& life, whatever 
he tlieii' iiiodilioations. See H. Dircks, Ferpctmtm 
Mobile - Search for Self-motive Power (2(1 series, 
1S61-70). 

Perpetuity, in English law, means an arrange- 
niBirt whereby property is tied rip — i.o. rendered 
inalienable — for all time or for a very long period. 
Testator.s and settlers liave alv'ays been tem))ted 
by family pride to restrain their successors froirr 
pai ting with settled property, especially land ; hut 
the policy of the laiv i-e(iiiires that ownei’s alioiild 
be free to dispo.se of their property, and perpelnitie.s 
are sternly diseoirragod. Land was formerly tied 
rrp by means of Entails (([.v. ) and by the creatioir 
or renraiiulers, but these forms of disirosition wei'e 
brought within strict rule. Trusts were then used 
to evade the rules of common law, but the ecpiity 
courts gradually evolved a rule that projierty alioiilil 
not bo tied up unless for tbe lives of ])ei‘sons in 
being and twenty-one years beyond ; any di.sposi- 
tioa which may possibly jiostpone tlie vesting of 
property beyond tliat period is I'oid. Tlie rule 
left a settler free, liy selecting the lives of jmniig 
per.sons, to tie up liis property for eighty or ninety 
years. Thellusson, a London banker, attempted 
to create an immense fortnno liy directing that 
tlio income of lii.s propoi'ty slwnld go on nccumiilul- 
ing during' the lives of his childieu, grandchildren, 
and gruat-grandohildien, living at tlie time of his 
death, and for twenty-one yeans hoyoiid. This led 
to tlie passing of what is called the ThelluHsoii Act 
in 1800; the act lestriots accuinuiation of income 
(except for payment of debts, the.) to a period of 
twenty-onu ,vcai'.s from the death of the .settler, or 
some other of the limited periods described in the 
act. It is to bo observed that trusts for public and 
charitable purposes ai'u not, as a general rule, 
■within the scope of tlie law against peri)etuitie.s. 
In the United States the rules developed by tlie 
Eng'lish courts have been generally adopted as the 
bitsis of the law ; soi’cral .state.s have legislated on 
the subject, and in some eases the local lawagaimst 
perpetuities has been made a part of the state 
constitution, 

Pci‘|>iit']ia]l, a town of Frauoe, and a fortims 
of tlie lirst rank ( dept. I’yreiiees-Orien tales), staiids 
oil the rii'er Tet, 7 miles from the Mediterranean, 
40 by rail iS. of Narhonne, and 17 from the Spanish 
frontier. It commands the passes of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, and is defended on the south by a citadel, 
which eiielosc.s tbe old castle of the Counts of 
Ilonssillon, and by a detached fort, Tbe .streets 
are narrow and the bouse.s of seiiii-Moorisb con- 
struction, and show evidences of Spanish inlluencc. 
Tlic cathedral (begun in 1324), the Moorisli-Uothie 
elotli-ball or liour.se (1390), tlie town-house (1692), 
tbe building of the foriiior university ( 1349-i‘'rencli 
lievoluiiou ), tbe jialace of justice, and a college 
are the principal public buildings and in.stitntion.s. 
Good red wine is made, sheep and silkworms are 
bred, vegetables and fruit grown, brautly distilled, 
cloth woven, and corks out ; and there is a gooil 
trade in wine, siiirits, wool, cork-bark, oil, clotli, 
and silk. As capital of tlie former county of 
Roussillon Perpignan was in the luuuls of tbe kings 
of Aragon from 1172 to its capture by Erance in 
1475 ; it was restored to Spain in 1493 ; bnt 
Rieholieu retook it in 1642, and Prance has 
po.ssessed it over since. Pop. (1880) 26,841, 

Ferraiizabliloc (‘Perran in the sands’), a 
Cornish coast parisli, 10 miles N. by W. of Truro. 
The rude little stone oratory (25 by 12i feet) of St 
Piran, who was sent to Cornwall iiy St Patrick in 
tbe 5tli century, had been buried in the sands for a 
tlioiisaud yeans, when it was diseovered in 1835 ; 
it is probably the earliest eoclosiastioal structure in 
England. Perran Round is a circular enclosure, 


with seven row.-, of seats that could seat 2000, in 
which miracle plays were perfonned of old. See 
works by Haslam (1844) and Trelawny (8tli ed. 
1884). 

Perrault, Chahles, immortal as the author 
of ‘ I’uss-iii-Boots,’ ‘Cinderella,’ and ‘Bluebeard,’ 
was born at Paris, January 12, 1628, the youngest 
of an advocate’s four sons. He was scut at nine to 
the Coiliige de Beauvais, but ipiarrelled rvitli his 
masters, and liad the rest of bis education left to 
eliaiice. He studied law litfiillj', and took his 
license at Oilcans in 1651, liut soon tired of the 
hiiindrum routine of the jn-ofessioii, and lilled from 
1654 till 1604 an easy post iiiider his biotlier, the 
Receiver-general of Paris. In 1663 he became a 
kind of secretary or assi.stant to Colbert in matters 
of arcliitectiu'C and art gciiurally, and for twenty 
years enjoyed a salary, if not his ina.ster’.s fiieiici- 
ship tliioiiglioiit, while by bis inlluencc he was 
admitted to the Acadeiiij' in 1671. His jioem, ‘Le 
Biccle de Louis XIV.,’ read to the Academy, and 
Boilean’s angry criticisms thereon, opened u]i the 
famous and foolish dispute about tlie relative 
merits of the ancients and moderns; to the 
uiodein cause Pcri'aiilt contributed liis ambitious 
Imt poorly argued PurctllHc de.s Anciens et ties 
Mutlertu's (4 vols. 1688-96), TJio same quarrel 
in.spiicd Ills Mui/os tics Ilommes Illustrcs ilu Slide 
de Louis XIV. (2 vols. folio, 102 portraits; 1696- 
1700), the labour of Ids latest yeais. He died 
May 16, 1703. His Miuwires appealed in 1769. 

All his writings would already have been for- 
gotten but for the bajipy inspiration which 
prompted him to piibli.sb in 1697 his eight inimit 
able prose fairy-tales, the Ihstoires on Contes du 
Temps Pussi, with the title on the frontisjiieoe of 
‘Contes lie Ma Mbio L’Oyo.’ These had already 
appeared anonymously from 1696 to 1697 in Moet- 
jeus’ Eccneil, a little nd.sce]lany piiblisliad at the 
Hague since 1694. Tbe same volume contained a 
rc 2 )riiit of tliree tales in ver.se by I’erraiilt (Pwh; 
d’Aiie, Les Souhaits llidieuks, and Griselidis), 
wbicli bad already a])peared both in Moetjens’ 
llceucil and in sinall volumeH at Paris in 1694-95. 
The prose conies, on the other liand, ivere expressly 
stated to 1)0 by P. Darniaiicimr, Perrault’s little 
boy, to whom the ‘ Privilege du Roy ’ is granted. 
M. Paul Lacroi.x attributes the complete aiitliur- 
shij) to the sou ; it is more reasonable to beliove 
with Andrew Lang that, if the na'n’ete and iiopiilar 
traditional manner point to the oonsurvatism of 
the child and the native inspiration of his nurse, 
many a liapjiy touch is due to the elderly academ- 
ician and wit. But whatever the method of com- 
po.siti(m of these tales, the re.siiltant is a group of 
masterpieces in the most diflioiilt of arts, tlie same 
judgment of which is renewed generation after 
generation. It were impertiiionoe to praise these 
stories ; it is enough to enumerate their names : 
‘La Belle an Boia Dormant’ (The Sleejiing 
Beauty); ‘Le Petit Chaperon Rouge’ (Little Reil 
Riding Hood); ‘La Rurbo Bleue ’ (Bliielieard); 
‘Le Maistre (Jliat, on le Chat Bottc’ (Pu.ss-in- 
Boots); ‘Les Plies’ {The P’airy) ; ‘ Cciidrillon, ou 
la Petite Pantoulle de Verro ’ ( Cinderella) ; ‘ Riqiiet 
ii la Houppe’ (lliquet of the Tuft) ; and ‘ Le Petit 
Poncol’ (Hop o’ my Tluiinb, Tom Thumb). 

There are editiuna of tbo talcs by Giraiid (Lyons, 
1865), Lofevre (lean's, 1875), Paul Lacroix (Joliast, 
Paris, 1876), and Andrew Lang (Ciar. Press, Oxford, 
18SS). The last 1ms an cxhaiisUvo Introduction of 115 
pages. See also Charles Douliii’s Oontrs tie Mn Mere 
COi/e ttvant Charles Perrault (Paris, 1879); and Bes- 
ohBiiol’,s Roifcnit, Charles Perrault, liie. (I’aris, 1888). 

PeiTY;, an agreeable beverage made by ferment- 
ing the juice of pears. It ia exlen.sively made 
in Worceatorsbirc, Glouoestersbiro, Herefordshire, 
and Devonshire, and forms, with cider, the chief 
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diet-diinU of lliohO distiict-. It contains fioiii 
.") to t) pev cent, of alcohol. See CiDEii. 

PeiTV* OLIVEII Haz.vkd, an Aiuei'itau naval 
officer, horn at South Kin-jitoi, Khode Inland, 
23d AuKUst 1785, is famous for his ilefeat of a 
rSiitish force on Lake Erie m 1813. Perry, who had 
nine vessels, with 54 ^una and 492 officers and men, 
fomdit si.v vessel.s, with 63 guns and o02 officers 
and men, lost four-fiftlis of the crew' of Ins iiag- 
shin and linally won a complete victory, which he 
amiounced in tiie brief despatch: ‘Re hai'e met 
tlie enemy, and they are ours — two ships,_ two 
hiii'S, one' schooner, and one sloop. Perry died ot 
yelTow' fever at Trinidad, 23d August 1819, and 
w,is huiied at Newport, Rhode laliiiul, where there 
ib ,a bronze statue (1885). See Life hy A. S. 
Mackenzie (2 vols. Neiv Yoik, 1843), and in Peiii- 
niure Cooper’s Lins of DisUnrjidshcd Aiuerieaii 
Nui-al Officers iim). 


Perryville, a lillago of Kentucky, about 40 
miles SIV. of Le.vington, w'lis the .scene of a hard- 
fought battle between the Union and Confederate 
avniie ,5 of Buell and Biiigg, 8th October 180‘2. 

PeiVSecutioil, Phe princijiles tbab underlie 
the persecution of ohnoxitm.s ojiiiiioiis, as op))oacd 
to the pvincii]le.s of toleration, are regarded hy 
tho.se who persecute as essentially similar to those 
that anil justice against the eriiuinal. Persecu- 
tion of unpopular religiou.s i ie\v.s lia.s on religions 
nr political grounds lioen especially common. 
The peiseoutions of the early Christians hy the 
Roman empevois (see Church History) have 
been usually, though artiflcially, counted as tun, 
viz, under Nei'o, 64 XD. ; Domitian, 95; Trajan, 
107; Hadrian, 125; Marcus AiiroUiis, 195; Septi- 
niius Bevenis, 202 ; j\Ia.\iiiiiiiu.s, 235 ; Decius, 249 ; 
Valeriiinus, 257 ; Diocletian, 303, Home of the 
be.bt of the emperors wei e thus tlie most strenuous 
persecutor.^ of the Christians. The ponseciition 
seemed in many eases but to fan the zeal of the 
victims and survivor, s ; in Tertulliaii’s woids, 
the blood of the martyrs wa.s the seed of the 
cliurcli. But tliere liai'e been many canes in wliich 
minor sects have been extinguished, partly or 
wholly hy systematic pevseoutioii. The orthodox 
persecuted the Ariaus not without success; and the 
niiinberof Lapsed (q.v.) raised a serious problem in 
the church. Cathari and Alhigen.se.s were practi- 
cally peiseouted out of existence hy the Domiiiicaiis 
and the Inquisition; and the luoasurea adopted to 
sii)ipres3 the Reformation were triumphant in 
Bohemiaj Spain, and Italy. In the Htignenot 
wars religion was complicated with polilias (.see 
Bartholomew', St ) ; the Dragoniiades ( q. v. ) ivere 
part of a deliberate attempt to crush out Protes- 
taatism. The name persecution i.s u.sed in Engdand 
specially for the sufferings iiillicted hy Catholics on 
Protestants and by Protestants on Catliolics in 
Mary’s and Elizabetli’s reigns ; in Scotland also on 
tlis measures used again.st tlie Coi'en.anters and 
other reoiisnnts in the 17th century. The oppres- 
sive legislation against Independents in ciiavles 
II. ’s reign may also he classed under this head ; and 
Massachusetts and most of the Puritan colonies 
pa.s,sed several i'epre,s.sive measures agaimst the 
Quakers. The persecutions carried on in the Nether- 
lands hy the Spanish authorities (see Holland) 
W'ere especially cruel and persistent. They com- 
prised fine, imprisonment, ban, torture, beheading, 
.strangling, strangling and burning, burning alive, 
burying alive ; and their oontiiiiianco goaded the 
pople into a great national revolt. It deserves to 
be noted that the stveniioiis denunciation by Vol- 
taire of the persecution of the unfortunate' Galas 
IffiY.) family led to a new chapter in the history 
of toleration. Furious persecutions extirpated 
Catholicism from Japan in tlie middle of the 17th 
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century, and Corea in the middle of the 19Mi. 
The Orthodox Easteiii (’huich^ has in Riis.sia 
had the a.ssi.stance of tlio .state in lepre.s.sing tlie 
Raskoliiik sectaries. Luther and Mulaiiehtlion 
were more pronouncedly liostilo to tlic lieiotieal 
astronomy of Copernicus than the. Calliolic aiithoii 
ties. A notable case of the pciseeution of a Pro- 
testant by Prote.sLants i,s limb of Semelii.s (ij.v, ; 
.see also Calvin). In this case Calvin had the 
sympathetic suiqiort of many foreign Protoslant 
churches and their leaders. The ‘ theocratic ’ .sy.stom 
established in Geneva by Cabin so confounded 
eiri)r.s, .sins, and crimes as to turn llio adniinistia- 
tioii of juslice largely into a pei seen ting organisa- 
tion ; in three j cans there weie lifly-oiglit sentences 
of death, and over eight Lhousaud inipviHoniuciils 
for the crime of blasphemy (see Ihig and ,S(ead,^ 
Hioitzcrlidul, 1891 ). 'L'hu old , Scottish (liscijiliiie of 
the kirk-session was legaidcil as per.seciitiiig in 
sinrit long ere it ceased to be ligoroii.sly applied. 
The persecutions of tlie Jews were csiiceially peisisL. 
enl and especially iinsnceessful, and Iiave iceurrcd 
in recent years in Russia, Rouiimuia, and clsewheie. 

Prom tile same causes as persecution come niiicli 
otlier bloodslied and strife, war and deiaslalimi, 
social opproHsion, and pmsoiial sull'ering. JMola- 
phv.sical principioH /ornieii the, wiilcliwiii'dN of 
political as well as of ccclesiaslical imrlics. ‘Tbese 
evils mostly came from Unit wliich has In'cii a per- 
nianently disastrous fact in Chrisliiui liislory- -the 
iiilerferenee of tlie .state, wliich giive Die decrees of 
tlie councils tliat sanction wliich eleialed Die reso- 
lutions of llio majority upon the dcepesl Hnbjecl,s of 
human .speculation to the factitious laiik (if laws 
which imistlie acceiitcd on iiain of fiiifeiture, banish- 
ment, or death’ (Ilateli, Jlilibcrl Lwiurcs, IKHS). 

iSoo also the articluH iiaiiicd aliovc, cspcuially iNQiiLsl- 
TiON and TolhuatioN; also Ai.iiioiinhuh, Am'u iia Pk, 
Blasi'iiumy, Biuino, C'AMi.sAiins, C'ATiioim) Mmani'II’a- 
TiON, (LiLimo, JIrrusy, lIiiiiniiNOWi JiloiunwH, Wal- 
DKNHKs, WiTencuAET ; siich woiks 118 J'’(i.\o’« liouk of 
Martyrs on oiio side, mid on tliu otlior Cliallonci's 
Memoirs of Missioiiary I’riests and alliir tJalliiihes leha 
suffered Death for JtcUyiim ; IShoUIc'h History of < 'iiiilisa- 
fi'oa ; Ijcoky’s Rutumadsm in Jfiiroiu ; and Driipcr’ii 
Corjlicl between Heirnrc and Jhliyion, 

PcrscUls. Bee Metkors, VoI. VI 1. p, 158, 
Persephone. Bee Pkoshui'ink. 

Persep'olis (‘Persian City’), (he (tivok traiis'- 
lation of the lost niiiiiu (I'arsd-Kar/d .') of the 
capital of ancient Persia, was situated to the east 
of the river Mudus (Polwar— i.e. Miirghaii), about 
14 iniles_ above its conlliunu'e with Llui Araxes 
(Benileniir), in the plain of Werdiislit, aliont 35 
miles to the nortli-east of Bliiiuz, on Did road to 
Lspah.aii. A series of most reniarkaldo ruins is 
nit that now roiiiaiim of that eity, wiMi wliicli, 
according to ancient wrilors, ‘no oilier cily eould 
be conipared either in huanty ni' in weiilt'li,’ and 
which was gonei'iilly dcsigiiaLiid ‘'I'lie Glory of the 
East.’ Jlaviius Ilystaspes, Xerxes, Artaxer-xes, and 
other Aelueineiiules cacli in his turn con till lu ted 
towards itn aggraiidisenieiit. Alexander the Great 
in his niareh of conqneHtis said in liave de.slrnyed 
Pensopolis coinplelcly ; but tins must proliably 
only he iiinleislood to ajiply to Borne of tlie cliief 
palaec,s. It may also be, presumed Unit after the 
fall of the Aclneiiieiiidcs the extonsion of the 
original town (afterwards known as Islakbr), 
on which were situated the royal uiUlices anil 
the temples used as royal trcasiiricH u]i to the 
time of Epipliaiios, gradii'ally fell into decay. The 
situation or these striictiiros, ovovlookiiig 'tlio vast 
luxuriant plain of Merduslit, is di'serilicd in teniis 
of rapturous entlraHiaHiii by every l.ravullei' from 
Chardin to our own day. 'Three groups are chielly 
distinguishable in Die vast niiiis existing on the 
spot. P'irst, the Clichcl-Miiiiir (P’orty Pillars), 
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with tlie Mountain of Uie Tonilis (I'achiued), alfio 
called Takht-i-Jainshid ov the throne of Jaiiishid, 
after a fabulous Iring, tho reputed founder of Per- 
sepolia. The next in or'dcr is Naksli-i-Ru&tani, 
to the uorth-west, with its tombs ; and the Inst, 
tho building called the Haraiu of Jaiuhliid. The 
most important is the lirst group, situated on a 
r'ast terrace of oyolopean masonry at the foot of 
a lofty mountain-range. The extent of this terrace 
is about 1000 feet north by south and about 800 
east by west, and it was, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, ouce sun minded by a triple wall of 16, 32, 
and GO cubits respectively in height. The whole 
internal aioa is further dii'ided into thi-ee terraces 
— the lowest towards the .south ; the central being 
800 feet sfiuare and rising -15 feet above the iilahi, 
and the tliird, the northeiii, about 530 feet long 
and 35 feet high. No traees of .structures aie to 
be found oii the lowest platform ; on the northern, 
only the ao-cnlled ‘ Proiiyhca’ of Xerxes; hut the 
central platform seems to have hueii occupied by 
the foremost structiire.s, which 
again, liowever, do not all appear 
to have stood on the same level. 

There aie distinguislied here tho 
so-called ‘ Clreat Hall of Xerxes’ 

(called C'hehel - Winiir by way of 
ctuiueuoe), the Palace of Xer.xes, 
and the Palace of Darius. Tlie 
stone used for the Imildiiigs is 
dark gray uiarhlo, cut into gigantic 
sipiaro blocks, and in many casus 
oxipusitely polished. Tho RHCoiit 
from tho plain to tho great noith- 
eni platrorni is formed by two 
double lliglits, the .step.? of wbicli 
arc nearly 22 foot ivido, 3* incliea 
high, and 15 iiiclies in the tread, 
so that many travellois have been 
able to ascend tliom on horhcliaok. 

What aio calleil the Propykea of 
Xor.xes on this (ilatform are two 
nmasc.s of sloiio-work, which prob- 
ably foriMod an enl.ranoe-gatowav 
for foot iiassengcrs, paved with 
gigantic slabs of polished marble. 

Portals still sLaiulliig hear llgnres 
of animals 15 feet high, closely 
rcsoinhling the Assyrian hulls df 
Nineveh. The huildiug ilself, 
oonjeclured to have been a hall 
82 feet stinare, is, according to 
the cuneiform inseriplions still extant, the work 
of Xerxes. 

An expanse of 162 feet divides this platform from 
the central one, which still bears many of tho.se 
columns of tho Hall of Xerxes from which tho 
niin.M liavo lakeii their name. The staircase lead- 
ing u]) 1,0 the Chohcl-Miniir or Forty Pillars is, 
if jmssihle, still more niagnilieont than the lirst ; 
and the walls arc more .superbly decorated with 
sculptures, rc])rosenting eolo.ssal warriors with 
spears, gigantic bulls, combats with rvihl beasts, 
])rocessiouH, and the like ; while broken ea))itals, 
shafts, pillars, and countless fragments of build- 
ings, with cuneiform inseription.s, cover the whole 
'mst s[iaea of this platform, 300 feet from north to 
south and 380 from east to west. The Clreat Hall 
of Xerxes, perhaps the largest and most niagnili- 
cent structure the rvorhl lias ever sueii, is com- 
puted to have been a rectangle of about ,300 to .350 
feet, and to have ooiis(3<|uently covered 105,000 
srpiare feed or 24 acres. The pillars were arranged 
in four divi,sions, consisting of a centre group six 
deep every way, and an advance body of twelve 
in two ranks, tlic same number flanking the centre. 
Fifteen columns arc all that now remain of the 
number. Their form is very beautiful, Their 


height is 60 feet, the circumference of the shaft 16, 
the length from the capital to the toms 44 feet. 
The shaft is finely llntecl in hfty-two division.s ; at 
its lower extremity begin a cincture and a torus, 
the fust 2 inclie.s in depth and the latter 1 foot, 
from whence devolves the pedestal, .shaped like the 
cup and leave, s of the pendent lotus, the capitals 
having been sm mounted by the double semi-bull, 
llehind the Hall of Xerxes was the so-called Hall 
of Hundred Columns, to the south of which are 
indications of another structure, which Fergusson 
terms the Central Edilice. Next along the west 
front stood the Palace of Darius, ami to the south 
tlie Palace of Xerxes, niea.snring' about 86 feet 
square, similarly decorated and of similar grand 
pioporlions. 

For a more minute doscriptioii, see the travels of 
Nielmlii', Ker Poiter, PLioh, &c, ; Fergu.ss£)ii’s l^ulaas 
of Nineveh and Pcrsepolis Rchlond, Vaux’s Nineieh 
and Persepolis, Pawliubcin’s Fire Great MoiiareliieSy 
Jilndamc Dieulafoy's La Perse ct La iSubiunc, M. Uieu- 


lafoy’a L'Art Antique do la iVi'SC, ami above all, for 
detailed ijhotogr.ipliio views, Pcrsepolis, by F. Sitolzo ami 
Til. Noldoke (llerlui, 1882). ,Seo also Cybus, Darius, 
Xerxes, Cuneiform, and Persian AiicmTUCTURE. 

PcvseilS, in Creek Mythology, the son of Zeus 
and Bauaii (q.v. ) and grand.son of Aeri.sins, Ho 
was brought up at Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, 
where l’olydecte.s reigned, who, wishing for private 
reasons to get rid of him, sent him when yet a 
youth to bring the head of the Gorgon Medusa, on 
tlie pretence that he wanted to present it as a 
bridal gift to Hiiipodamia. Persems set forth under 
the protection of Athena and Plermes, the former 
of wliom gave him a mirror by wliioh he could see 
the inonster witimut looking at her (for that would 
have changed him into stone), the latter a sickle, 
wliile the nymphs provided him with winged san- 
dals and a helmet of Hades or invisible cap. After 
numerous wonderful adventures lie readied the 
abode of Medusa, who dwelt near Tartessus, on 
the coast of the ocean, ami succeeded in cutting 
oir her head, which he put into a hag and carried 
oir. On liLs return lie visited Ethiopia, wlierc he 
liberated and married Andromeda (q.v.), by xvhom 
lie Buhsequently had a nuinerons family, and arrived 
at Seriphos in time to rescue his mother from the 



Ureat Staircase to Noithcrn Platform, and Preiiyliua of Xerxes ; 
Great Hall of Xer.xoB and Palace of Darims in tlie distance. 
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aiiiioyaiice of tlie too auleut aildie.sse.s of I’olj'- 
ileete-, ^^Uoiii, along with boiiic of liis comiianionM, 
ha chaiigeil into '-tone. Aftoi tliLs he went to 
Algos, fioin wliicli Aciishis lied to Thessaly, auil 
I’eisBUh assumed tlie vacant throne. JSiit this, 
like many othci details of the myth, i.s dittei- 
eiitly naiiatcd. Peiseiis Mas svovahiiiiied as a 
lieio in vaiimis iiavts of Uiceee, and, aecoidiiig to 
Eeiodotii.s, in Egypt too. In ancient ivorks of 
art tlie ligui'e of Pei.seiis much I'esciiihles, lliat of 
Heiiiies. 

Perseverance of Saints, a doctiine neces- 
■saiily lesiiltiiig from tlie iiiitot essential part of 
the Calviiii^tie system, and tlieicfore iieUl liy 
almost all wiio adopt the Calviiiistio or Aiigiis- 
tiniiui doctiiiies. It is advocated not only liy 
aigiunciits from other doelriiies, as those of “elec- 
tion,^ iitonenieiit, tlie intercession and iiiediatorial 
dominion^ of Cliiist, iiii]iuted riglitcoiisucss,, and 
regeneration, hut also from many te.xhs of , Scrip- 
tin e, as those wliicli declare eternal life to lie 
ahvays connected willi iielieviiig, and those wliicli 
encomage the helicvei to daiioiid on tlio faillifiil- 
iicss, love, and omnipoteiioe of God. To an oiijcc- 
tioii veiy coinmoidy urged ag.aiiiHt it, that it tends 
to iiinke men careless concerning virtue and lioli- 
ness, its advocates lejdy tliat tlii.s olijection Is I'alid 
only against a diictnnu very ditl'ereiit fi'oin Uieirs, 
tlie true doctiine of I’ev.seveiaiiee of Saints heiiig 
one of perseverance in lioliiiess, and giving no 
eiicoiirageiiicnt to a conlideiiee of final salvation 
Miiich is not cimnoeted with a pre.seiit and even an 
incriHihing liolincss. 

Per.Sllore, a jdeasant, old-fashioned niarkct- 
toivn of WorcestDi'.sliiro, in a gi'eat fruit-g'ruwing 
^fetriot, on tlie Ason, U miles SE. of Worcesten 
Holy Cross, the cliurcli of a iiiitied lleiiedictine 
.ahliey, originally founded in (lijO, is liut .1 fra-- 
iiient— choir, south transept, and central tower, 
nminly' Decorated in style, hut ivitli Noriimu and 
Early English features. It was rp.stove(l hy Scott 
in ISB.I-Bj, Pensiiore has nmnufacLiii'e.s of stoclcin".s 
and agi'iciiltural iiiipleiiients. Poii. (1851) 2717- 
(1881) 2880 ; (1891) 2708. .See Styles's History of 
Fershure Abbey Ohmxh ( 18381 

Pcihsia, called by the natives Iit.tN (see Auy.vn 
ly.tCE), tile most exteiLsivo and powerful native 
laugiloni of western Asia, is lioniidod on tlio N, 
hy tlie Tran.sca.spiaii proviiice.s of I{iis.sia, the 
kaspiaii Sea, and tlie Transcaucasian i>rovince.s 
of hinsbia; on tlie E. liy tlie Transeaapiau provinces 
of Eus-,ia, Afghanistan, and Heliiclilstau ; on the 
o- hy the Strait of Uiiniiz and the Persian Gulf • 
and on tile W, liy Asiatic Turkey. It e-xteiuls 
JOO miles from east to west and 700 iniks from 
north to south, and lias an area of about 038 000 
S(j, rii. It consists, for the most part of a -reat 
tableland or elevated plateau, ivliicli in tlie centre 
and on tlie en.st .side ts alnio.st a dead level, hut 
on the north, ivest, and south i.s covered with 
inomrtam-chains. ^ The provinces of Azerbi an 
hlazaiideran, Gliilaii, Kurdistan, LinEtaii, am) 
Pais are almost wholly nionntainoiis, Eroni tlie 

of'Vhf ^ 11 ^°’"“'''^’'-'' ^liajestic range 

of the Elburz iim.s ea.stward, foiloiving the line of 
the Caspian coast at a distance varying from 12 to 
-^i" Astrabad tlie luonntains 

ioinVthe of, lower elevation, one of which 

joins tlie 1 arojiannsiis in Afghanistan. A hill 
country lies north of this line; it terminate in 
the Daman-i-koh chain, ivliicli sinks abruptlv to 
the low plain of Turkestan. .Soutli and S 
Azerbijan a broad niounlain-lielt traverses Persia 

the chains and 

diSon ^ Tnlr'" tlie s,ame 

f / -fr belong the iiiountaiiw 
^miin„ fiom Haniadan to filiirnz, some of the 


]ieaks of which are chulMilli peipetiial snow, and 
the Zagros JMiniiilaiii.s and Pii.shti Kiili on Ilm 
ivesteui froiitiei, The Persian iiioiiiitaiiis are 
mostly piiiiiitive ; granite, ]iov]iiiyry, I'clsjiai, and 
nioimtain-liiiic, stone eiiuir largol,^ into their voiii- 
positioii. They also exliiliit iiidiciitimis of volcanic 
action, Dcinavend, a conical iiciik ],S,(i()() feet 
in height, lying between lliu Ellimv. range and 
the Caspian, liciiig an o.vtiuct volcano ; and cartli- 
qnakes (iceaRumally occur. 'J'lm I’cisiaii jilalcau, 
which lies in iiii angle foniied between ilicse 
moiiiitain.s, is iiitcr.sectcd by many siibsidiiuy 
laiigeH and gioups of iiKiunlaiiis, and Hpreads cast- 
M'aid to tlic plateau of Afgliaiii.slaii, its geiioral 
elevation ranging from 2001) to .'iO(ll) feet almve 
sea-level, the lowest ]mrtioii lieing the ((lent Halt 
Desoit in tlie soiitli-w cst of Klmrassaii, which has 
2000 feet of elevation aliovc tiie sea ; wliile tlie 
average elev.ation of the wlmlo jihitoan iilmve tlm 
sea is alioufc 3700 feet. See jCsi . 1 . 

A gieat part of Klioiassan, the iioitli iialf of 
Korman, the east of liak-A,jemi, wliieli ronii tlie 
great eeiitiai ]ilaiii, and ilctiudicd poilioim of all 
tlie other proviiice.s, witli the o.s.ccption of tlnmi; 
on tlie Caspian Boa, foiiiiiiig more tlinn tliroc- 
foiuUis of tlie surface ef I’ersia, are desert lliat is 
to say, arc uncultivated oM'ing to the want of rain 
and of artilicial iiTigatioii. In siiiiio imrts ol this 
waste the surface inodiices a scanty lieihiige of 
saline plants; in nlher parts, called A'cc/i', it, is 
covcied with an c/IInrcscciicc of hal(,[)otrc, which 
glitters and IlaslicH_ in the, siiiilight, fiireing llm 
traveller on tlicsc iiili(is)iil.nl)lo wnstes to wmu a 
.shade to iirotoct lih eyes ; Imt liy fai' I, lie greater 
portion of ■' ' ' 


j) . . -r- -. ,, 

■ , -y- T .reti'ion consists of light dry soil, 
winch only rc([iiireK irrigation to liocoino I'riiitfnI. 
lliis great central desert eoiitaiiis a feu' oases, Imt 
none of great u.xlciit. A iiarioM' strip of linv amt 
level eniiiitr,v extends along the shines of tlio I’or- 
sijui Cfiiii aiul the Stviiit ol Ounox. IIm'diihisIh of 
a .succes.sioii of iuuc plains, oi;cusinmill,v inlcriiipled 
ny a iilaiilatioii of imlins near the scanty rivulets 
winch traverse it. ft is called Ihislilisl'an, nr hy 
the generic name, miiilied t„ maiiy iillicr loimlitics, 
or Crui-iiits/r—i.c, the wiuin icgiiin, in opiniHitiim to 
the iiimiiilainouH ihstiicLs, ciillod A'nn/im/, or t)ic 
cold eomiLry. 

AlUioiighso iimcli of I’oi'Kia is desert, sonie parls 
of the oomitry arc of exceeding ferlility ami heiiiitv; 
the imineiiso vallcy.s, Homo of Dimii 101) miles in 
luiigtli, hctivoen the variiiiis riuigeH of tim Kerinnii 
Mouiitauis abound with tile rarest and most valu- 
able vegoOiWcprodiicthms. (.'real liorlions of (he 
jiroviiioos of l-ars Klnizistan, Aidclan, and Azer- 
njaii have been lavislily ciulnwed by mame witli 
the most luxuriant vegetation ; while {,he pnivinccs 
of Gillian and Miizanderaii, wliiidi lie lietwcen the 
fnV,, Oil, s[miii .Soil, ami the snntliern shinos 

of tlie Elburz aie a,s beautiful ns womi, water, ami 
a Jiiodeiately hot climjiCo can nuiUo (luMn--Uic 
monntaiii-sides heing del bed wiUi ti ecs and sliriihs, 
and the p am .10(1 miles long by from 5 to 31) ini|i>s 
wide, Ktiidded with iiiiilhcny idantntiims, ricc-hchl.s, 
vineyards, orciiards, oiimge grounds, and sugar and 
cotton plantadoiis. 

-fWv ana XoI-Ci-.-l-cvsia inis liardlv one river 
that ean properly l,e termed iiavigallle, tlmiigli 
some of them are several linndrcd miles in length, 
and of great width and volunio of water. The 
Kanin (ipy.) was oponed to foreign slcnm-iiaviga- 
tion from its month to Aliwaz (wlicie there is n 

llm sonllnvaTil receive in the latter part of their 

f oaeh side of them, except ivlien 
olhiV ’’y ’''‘'‘''I''' of canals m 

il' ’ ^ ^ ii'rigatimi of tlie Hoii, 

Most of the junnuuieiit.s of (,h,. avdiitoctuval skill 
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iiricl laboi'ious iuchistry of Llio aiiciuiiC IVihian^ in 
this department are now ruinou.s. Ab a iiatnial 
consorineiice of the nature and ftitnation of its 
sniface, Persia abounds with saline lakes, and 
there are nearly tliirty of them liaviny no visible 
o itlots. The cliief lake is Lake Uruniiah (cpv.), 
in Azerbijan. Lake IlakhLef^an, in the east of 
Fais, the receirtaele for the drainaoe of the north- 
Bill half of that pioviiioe, is about GO Eiifilish miles 
in leofftb by 9 in Ineadtli. Lake Shiraz is niiicb 
smaller. Part of Lake Zirreli is inelnded in the 
frontier of Persia, 

Cli}nate and Prodiirts . — The climate is neces- 
sarily very varied. 'What the younger Cyrus is 
re|iorted to have said to Xenojiliou regarding the 
climate, ‘that people iierish with cold at one ex- 
tremity of the country, while they are suffocated 
with heat at the other,’ is literally true. Peisia may 
ho considered to possess three climabe.s— that of the 
.southern Dushtistan, of the elevatuil plateau, and 
of the Caspian provinces. In the Dashtistan the 
autumnal licat.s aio cxco.ssive, those of summer 
more tolcrahle, while in winter and spring the 
climate i.s delightful. On the plateau the cliin.ate 
of Pars is temperate. Ahout Ispahan the winters 
and summers are equally mild, and the regularity 
of the seasons appears 
remarkaldo to a stranger. 

To the north and north- 
west of this the winters 
are .severe. The desert- 
region of the oontro and 
east, and the oonntry on 
its hordar, endure most 
oppressive lieat during 
siunmer and iiioroing cold 
in winter. T'lie CaH]dan 
proviiioe.s, from their 
general depi'o.s.sion Ijolow 
the sea-lovel, are exposed 
to a degree of heat in sum- 
mer almost equal In tliat 
of tlie West Indies, and 
their winters are mild. 

Kivins, however, are fre- 
quent and lioavy, and 
many tracts of low country 
are rnarsliy and extremely 
uiilicaltliy. Except in the 
Caspian provinces, the 
atmosphere of Persia is 
remarkaldo aliove that of 
all otlier countries tor its 
dryno.ss and purity. 

Tile oultivated jiortions 
of Persia, wlien siqiplied 
witli moisture, are very fertile, producing an 
iminonso variety of crops. Tlie cliief cultivated 
products are wheat (the host in the world), harley, 
and othei' cereals, cotton, sugar and rice (in Mazan- 
deraii), and tiuiihukii oi’ tobacco for the narnhihh 
or water pipe. The vine flourishes in several pro- 
vinces, and the wines of .Shiraz are coleln’ated in 
eastern ]jootry. Mnll)orrie.s are cal.so iiirgoiy culti- 
vated, and silk is one of the most important jrro- 
diicts of tlie kingdom. Owing, however, to tlie 
silkworm disease and the negleot of tlie Persian 
govennnont to procure lioalthy //ra/n fi’om abroad, 
the silk cultivation has of late years greatly dimi- 
nishod. 

'Hie forests of tlie Ellmrz alioiiiid witli_ wild 
animals, as wolves, tigers, jackals, hoars, Inill'aloep, 
foxes, and the Caspian oat. Leopards abound in 
Mazaiideran, and lions in jiarts of Ears and Arab- 
isban, Among domestic aniinals tlie liorso, tlie ass, 
and tlio camel liold tlie first place. Tlio horses 
have always been celebrated as the fmo.sl in tlie 
East. Tliey are larger and more linnd&ome, but 
3fi0 


less fleet tlian tlie Aiabiau lioi.ses. Tlie Caspian 
livers abound uitli li.sli, especially stingeoii, great 
quantities of ■ndiioli are cured and exported to 
Russia. The mineral products of Persia are insig- 
nilicaiit, with tlie sole exoejition of salt. Iron is 
aiiiiiidaiit in Azerhijaii, hut is not worked ; copper 
occurs in considerahle quantity in tlie mountains of 
Ma/anderan and Kerman ; and lead, antiinony, 
sulpliiir, and naphtha also aliniind. Long liefore 
Dr Tietze’s repoit (1871) coal liad been sncces.sfiilly 
worked in the iiiomitaiii.s near Telieran. 

Iiihubituiits . — Tlie settled population are eldefly 
Tajiks, tlie descendants of Uie ancient Peisiaii race, 
witli an intermixtiiie of foreign blood. To this class 
lielong the agiiciiltn lists, niereliaiits, artisans, Ac. 
The Tajiks .are Mohammedans of ilie .Sliiile sect, 
witli tlie exception of the remaining Parsees (some 
9000 ill iiiimlier), who are found chiefly at Yezd, and 
still retain theii purity of race and religious failli. 
The Tajiks liave been sjiokeii of as timid, cnnning, 
and .servile, hat 'Vambery tesLifles to Ihcii industry, 
and tlieii cajiacity for and love of culture. Tlie 
nomad or pastoral trilies, or eylats (ci//, ‘a elan’), 
often .spelt are of four (iislinct races — Turks 

(not Osimiiili Turk), Kurds, Liiiii'.s, and Arabs. 
Tlicir organisation is very similar to tliat wliicli 


formerly siilisisted among tlio Iligldaiid clans of 
Keotland, xvibli tlie excejilioii tliat Die former are 
nomad, xvhile the latter iiiliabiled a fixed locality. 
Each triiio is ruled liy its lierediiary cliief {iijak), 
ami under liiiii by tlie liead,s of the cadet hraiiclies 
(tirehs) of ids family. Of the four noniad races tlie 
Turk is tlie mo.st numeroiis, and to it holoiigs tlie 
pre.sont Kajar dynanby. Tlie Kurds are few in 
number, tlie greater part of their country and race 
being under the sway of Turkey. Tlio Arabs are 
also few in number, and at tlie present day can 
liardly be distinguislied from the Persians, liaving 
adopted hotli tlieir manners and language. The 
Li'uirs are of nearly pure Persian blood, Tlie 
iioiiiad races are distinguislied from tlie Tajiks by 
tlieir courage, maiiliiiesa, and iiidepeiideuoc of cliav- 
actor i 1ml tliey are inveterate robliers, and hai'e 
been tlie cause of many civil wars and revolutions. 
Tliere is a small poimlation of native Cliristians — 
tlie Nestorians of Uruiiiiali and Telmais, and 
Armenians, wliose jwincijial settlement is at Jnlfa 
(Ispaliaii), wliere tliore is an arclibisliop and a 
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catlieilval. IncliitUng tliose who have joiiieJ the 
Ilnman Catholic and Proteslant churches, ilia 
whole niiinhev of Chi-ifctiaiis can hardly exceed 
.)0,000. The Jews imiiiher 15,000, 

We have no certain information regarding tlie 
population of Peisia. Tlierecan he no douht that 
in antiquity, and even during tlie middle ago.s, 
while the irrigation-worka still fertilised great 
tracts of country, it supported a great piopiilation. 
In the 17th century the French traveller, Chardin, 
thought 40 luillions not too high a figure. Recent 
travelers, however, reduced these sums to nuuihevs 
varying from 15 to 8 millions. Much surprise was 
.accordingly expressed wlien in 1SG8 Hir Ronald 
Thomson reported that the entire population did 
not exceed 5 millions, and was prohably not over 
4 millions. His estimate has since lieen generally 
accepted .as tlie most trustworthy we liave, although 
the official estimate in ISSi was 7,033,600. He 
divides the total roughly into a niilKon inhaliitants 
of cities, 1,700,000 nomads, and 1,700,000 peasants 
and villagers ; and the following arc hia cstiniales 
of tlie population of the eliief cibie.s ; Tnliriz, 
110,000; Teheran, 8.5|000;Me3lilied, 70,000; Tsp.alian, 
00,000 ; Yezd, 40,000 ; Kernian, 30,000 ; Kernian- 
sliah, ;)0,000 ; Hainadaii, ,30,000, Teheran has 
largely increased since this estimate was made, and 
in 1S91 was .said to have 210,000 inhabitants. There 
can he no doubt that the population iif Persia has 
bean Jong diminisliing, a faot nttrilnitalde to mis- 
rule and e.xtnvtion, neglect of the grout irrigation- 
works, and tha frequent oceuri'enoo of faniine.s in 
a dry country where cultivation depends on an 
artificial supply of water. 

The roads are utterly neglected, The liouses, 
those of the wealthiest people not excepted, appear 
contemptihle, being generally Imilt of earth or mud, 
and are grouped, even in the towns, with little 
attention to uniformity or order. They scarcely 
ever exceed one story in heiglit, and they are 
siiiTounded by liigli blanit walla. The public 
hiiildiugs, snoh as mosques, colleges, and caravan- 
serais, are of similar aiipearanoe to the ordinary 
lionses, anil huiit of tlie same materials. The 
Interiors, however, of the houses of the rich are 
soiiietitnes perfect paradises of luxury and elegance. 
The miserable look of tlio towns is, moreover, 
greatly redeemed by tlie beauty of the gardens 
whieh surround them. 

Manufactures and IVarfc.— The trade of Persia is 
comparatively of little importance. The silk used 
to be tfie great st.aple, and is produced in almo-st 
every province, but cbiefly in Grliilan, Kaslian, and 
Vezd._ Tlie repeated failure of the crop has, how- 
ever, interfered very seriously with this br.anch of 
industry. Cotton and woollen fabrics, shawls, 
carpets, and felt.s are largely manufactured for use 
and export in different parts of the country. Trade 
M carried on by enravans with the interior of Asia 
and the chief toivhs of Peinia. These caravans 
exchange the products of Persia for cloth, printed 
calicoes, shirting, copper sheets, hardware, glass 
and poreelam, tea, coffee, .sugar, caiidfes, parafiin- 
oil, lueder matches, and fanev goods. Tha nrinci- 
Fial trade centres are Tabriz, Teheran, Tspahan, ami 
Huslure. European gaoih are hrmigiit to Tabriz 
by Constantinople and Trebizond ; to Teheran 
nartly by Tabriz, partly by tlie Caspian, and partly 
by Baslm-e ; while to Ispahan they are brongbt 
n^lniost exclusively by Busbire. fn^ recenHS 
the cqramunioation lietween Persia and foreign 
couiitnes haa been greatly increased by way of the 
C-ispian owing to Hie development of the' coniona 

tbo coimnerclal fleet on 

the Caspian has increased fourfold, and railways 

Serto^Bak-,i”o*^H Blalk 

f>ea to Baku on the Caspian, and from the eastern 


coast of the Casjdan to Askalmd, Bokliiua, and 
Samarkand. On the former sea there is a consider- 
,al)le Russian fleel of schooners and scrow-stcamcis. 
Vessels sail weekly from Astvakhiiu and bi-wei'kly 
from Baku with niereliandiso for the Persian coiisi, 
touching at Eiizelli, Mu‘'liuilifiar, luid ABluirfiilii, 
111 the Persian Oiilf the British India .Stoam-nnri- 
gatioii Company have arcgnlav line of liiiu stcaiiiers 
running weekly from Jloiiibay to Ba.sru, and 
touching at Bonder-Aldiiis and Uiislui'c. Fort- 
nightly sleniiiei's were slaited in l.Sbi) by nii 
English firm on tlic ICarnn to ply boiweoii Mohiini- 
inerali am! Aliwaz in virtue of tlio (•oilccsHion of 
fi'ee navigation granted by the Shah in 188H. in 
1890 Mr Gnrzon afliriiicd that in the iioilli-west, 
north, and novtli-uast distrirls a ilerided Pinssiiin 
superiority in frade was met ami in iiarts disimtei 
by British and tiidiaii coiiipctitiim ; in Iho soulh 
and west Biitish ascemlenoy is estuldislied ami is 
being inerousoil. 'J'bo cxporls consist of wlieiit, 
vice, wine, raisins, ahiionils and imts, nlivc'-oil, 
tob,aee_o, drugs, giiins, vcsiiis, iimima, opium, 
colouring matters, boxivood, ivaliiiit-wood, silk, 
wool, carpets, skins and furs, w,a,v, pearls, tiu- 
qiioises, aiilplinv, iiaplitba, salt ; tho eliicf iiniiorLs 
arc cotton goods from llrilain, and bvoiuhiloMis, 
jewellery, anus, ouUory, watelies, oartlii'ii, glass, 
metal wares, &o. I’bo wbole foreign iriulo of 
Persia lias boon estimated roughly at— iiiiiiorls, 
.•£2,500,000; exports, ,t'l,,5()0,000, Tlio iiiijiortH of 
British pvodiiee into Ihe tliroo ports of Ihisliim, 
Liiig.ah, and Boiider-AblmH anioniited in JHHI) to 
over £420,000, and of Tiuliaii and e.olonial proilnro 
to over £943,000; wliilo tlio cxporls to lleituiu 
thence were wovtli , 004,000, and those io India and 
the colonios ,0720,100. U is doiibifii] liow fiiv lliii 
existing coiiinioroo of Persia will inako the con- 
strnctioii of luilways a prolltablo speeiibition. 
Many projeo.ls of railways have been formed, but 

up to 1891 only one of tlu'iii had been eavril'il on I 

viz. from Teheran to Shall Alnil Aziiii, a place of 
nilgriuiago distant only fi imTcs. Tnunways wi'vo 
laid down in Tolieraii, ami an iuiiii'vial bank 
estaldislied ivitli hranclios in Ibo ollii>r ai'go towns, 
in 1889. 

(lovornmc.nt, TaMdiov, lidwidhn, ,t.c, — Tbo 
goyermnciit of Persia is a ]iiivo despotism, liniiUsl 
only by the power aiul iiillnnnco of tho Moliain- 
niedan nioflalis or prinsUs, doiiiestie, intrigues, dread 
of private voiigcaiioo, iukI an oooa^^ioiuil iuHiivi’tuj- 
tion, Tlie_ first naiiiod is tlio jirineip/iil elieek 
against iiiijn.st govonniicnt nu tho iiiu-t of the 
nionaroh, ivlulo the latter tliroo oiioratc as poworfnl 
restraints^ on his niinistors. Tlio monarcli, wlio 
has the title of ‘Bliuli’ and ‘ PadiHliali,’ poHsesscs 
absolnte antlioiity over the lives and property of 
his .subjects.^ His deputies, the governors of 'pro- 
vinces and districts, posHuas similar authority over 
tliose under theiii ; tlii'ir iie.lioiiH are, however, 

. ® ^ the Shah, who may siinniiarily 

iiilliefc any punisliineiit upon tlimu ' for veal (ir 
alleged inisgovorimioiit. Oppression of the sedon- 
tary agricultural classes is alniost a. lUHiosHity of 
sucli a fonn of govern nient. The e.imtral govorn- 
ment oon.sists of a iniiiistry, nnniinally iiiodolled 
winiewiiat after the caliinots of European slate.s. 
Usually, howovor, the power falls actually, if not 
•',0’"™'’'lly, into tho handa^ of one of their nmiiher. 
ihc bhah, noverthelosa, is in reality his own iiviiiio- 
minister, and oven trivial inattoi'fi aro aiilmiltted for 
Ills personal decision. Tho principal ininistevH aro 
those for tbo Interior (practically tho bead of tbo 


governmentj. 
War, for 


I, for Poroigii Aflaivs, for Finance, for 
I fbi' diistica, and the 

Fiesulent of the Council, ■who is at Uio saino tiiiio 
pnatmnster-gonoral and geiienil socrutary of state. 
1 lie law both in civil and criminal easo.s is adminis- 
tered by the governors, who not unfveqiionbly refer 
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points of law, wliicli is based npnn the Ivoi-an 
and its commentai'iea, to niollahs and mnshteheds. 
TIae punisliments commonly iullicted are lines, Hon- 
king ( the bastinado ), and death, either by decapi- 
tation, stabbing, or torhire. The principal Hdkim 
or governors of provinces are cliosen for tlie most 
jiavt from among the me\xtUevs of the royal family. 
As a rule life and property are niiioli more secure 
than is generally supposed. The revenue is derived 
from ( 1 ) a tax on the gross pioduce of land — 25 per 
cent, may be taken as the average asse.ssment; (2) 
duties on cattle and Hocks — in case of goaks, sheep, 
and cows, 8 percent, on value of wool and Imtter 
yielded; (3) customs dues; and (1) duties on pro- 
vision.s brought to market. It xvill thus he seen 
that the direct taxation falls almost exclusively on 
the laud and its cultlvatois. In theory these aie 
the taxes authorised by the government, but in 
practice a frightful systoiii of bribery and extortion 
prevails. The wealthy and iulluentiat es-cape the 
I’apacity of the provincial governors, hut as mnch 
as pos.sihle is talcen from the hard-working pciiaants. 
It is believed that the irregular axaetion-s amount 
to a sum er[iial to tiro legal assessments, and that 
not a penny of the monc.y so extorted is ap\)licd to 
puhlie purposes. The annual revomie in 188H-91 
may bo stated at from f 1,000,000 to £1,775,000. 

Elementary eduoalinu is very generally diHiiscd 
among all classes. There are .a large number of 
colleges whore students are instructed in voligioii 
and I’ersiaii and Arabian literature. rVmong a con- 
siderable section of l.be >ip|)cr classes it is asscrteil 
that the Mohammedan religion i.s losing its hold, 
and that unbelief is widely prevalent. 

Folitir.al Diukions, dsn . — Eroin the earliest times 
down to the ]iresont century I’orsia was divided 
into seven or eight groat divisions; hut about the 
time when il. was attenuded to introdiiee European 
civilisation into tlie country, ami discipline into 
the army, the country was anew divided into 
twenty-live provinces. T'hero are many interest- 
ing rn'ins of ancient, populous, and celebrated cities 
ill Peiisia — e.g. PevsepoUs (ipv.), anti Islakhv, 
Ullages or Rh6, Shahpur, Ths, Mew, .Shnshan, 
Hamadan, A'e. 

Anni /. — The standing army, according to the 
recent army laws, ooiisists of 200,000 men, but the 
majority of these exist only on paper. T'hc vegnlav 
avniy i.s really composed of about 30,000 infantry 
and 1000 artillery, while tlieve are about 10,000 
irregular cavalry, a few tliousand irregular infantry, 
and tlic guards. The ollicors in tlie Persian army 
are for the most part ignorant and inefUcient, but 
the soldiers are oliedioiit, sober, intelligent, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. The irregular 
eav.alry, whieli forms the bravest portion of the 
Persian army, is equal to tlie Cossacks in the 
Uus.siaii army, and mueh superior to the Turkish 
Biislii-Bazoiih.s. 

Ilintory . — According to tlie Shah Namoh of 
Firdausi, the liiatory of Persia hegins some tlion- 
.sanda of years heforo the Christian era. Little 
ha, 9 been done towards e.xtractirig the grains of 
historical tviitli that may he contained in the mass 
of fable that constitute, s the native Persian annals, 
and as yet we must rest contented with the accoimls 
derived from Creek writers. The north-iveslcrn 
part of Iran, anciently calloil Media (n.v.), was, at 
the earliest period known, to tlie, Greeks, a part of 
the A.ssyriau omiiire, but the Mo(lc.s revolted, and 
in 708 li.O., under Tlejnoes, established an empire 
which subdued bobli that of As,syria and their 
owii_ kindred tribes of Porsis. About 537 the 
Persians under C.vrns fq.v.) — the Kai-IClmsm 
of the Persians — rebelled, subdued their former 
masters, the Medos (who from this time be- 
came amalgamated ivith them), anil e,stabli.slied 
a mighty empire, wliich included, liesidos Persia, 


as far as the Oxus and Indies, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, .and Mesopntami.a, Hi.s son, Canihyse.s, 
a most ferocious and blood thirsty tyiant (.■)2fl-,722), 
snlHlued Tyre, Cyprus, and Egypt. After the brief 
rule of tlic usurper Smerdis (522-5211, Darius £. 
(q.v., snrnamcd Hystaspes— tlie Guslitasp of the 
Persians— 521-485) inoiinted the throne. Ho was 
a politic and energetic prince, and .succeeded in 
firml.y establishing Tils dynasty, and adding Tliracc 
and Macedonia to his empire ; but his two attempts 
to subdue Greece were eonipletely foiled, the lirst 
by the Thvacian.s, and the second liy the Athenians 
at Marathon (490). His son, Xerxe.s f. (485-4G.5), 
renewed the attempt to subdue the Greek states, 
and, thongli at lirst successful, was cnnipcllcd by 
the defeats of Salamis and Platma to limit liiinscif 
to a defensive warfaio, which exhausted the rc- 
sonrees of Ids kingdom. His son, .Vitaxerxos 1. 
(46.5-42.5), surnamed Longimanns (tlie Ilalinmn of 
the Pei-sians, better known a.s Ardeshir Dirazdnst), 
w.as ,a valiant prince, but he was unable to stay the 
decadence of Persia, ivliicli had now commenced. 
He, liowever, cruslicd a formidable rebellion in 
Egypt, lliongli bis wars with the Greelrs and loniaiis 
were unsuccessful. The empire now became a prey 
to intestine dissensions, wfiicb continued during 
the reign.s of Id.s suoce.sanrs, Xerxes IT., iSngdianiT.9, 
Darin.s TL, Artaxerxea II., and Avtaxorxes III. 
Darina III. Codonianmis (3,36-329), tlie last of the 
dynast.v, was compelled to yield bis llirnne to 
Alexander the Groat (known as Iskandev or 
Secmidev by the rorHi,an.s), who rcconrpiered all 
the former province.s oi Per.sia, and founded a vasji 
enii)iro, whicli at his death, in 324, iva,s divided into 
fonrpaita, Persia along with Syria falling to tlie 
sliaie of the Seleiioidto, and its old dependency, 
Egypt, to the Ptolemios. 

The Seloiioidai soon lost Baclria (now llaikh), 
which became independent under a series of 
Greek sovereigns ; and about 246 Partliia ( q. v. ; 
now Northern Khorassan) also I'ehelled niitlor 
Ansaces L, wlio founded the dynasty of the 
Araacidie, under whom the greater part of 
Persia was ivi'e.sted from the Greeks, and main- 
tained against both the Greelcs and lioiiians. The 
Greek empire of Bactria, which is said to have 
included a great part of India, was overthrown by 
an inilnx of nomad tribes from Turkestan (16(1- 
140); and these invaders having been driven out 
by the P.artliians, Bactria was added to Iheir 
empire (138). But the dynasty of tlie Arsaeidfo, 
which maintained ibself for four hundred and Fifty 
years, was brought to an end by a Persian named 
Ardaahir Babogan, who managed to gain po.ssc^sinn 
of Fans, Kerman, and nearly tlie whole of Irak, 
before Ardnau, the Parthian king, took the ficlil 
against him. At last a great battle was fought 
(218 A.D.) on the plain of ITormnz, in ivliioh the 
Pensions were compl el ely_ victorious. Babegan ivn.s 
now hailed as Arda-sliir (Avtaxerxes), Idug of 
Persia, and ‘Shalian iSliali,’or king of kings, his 
dynasty being named Sassanidie from his grand- 
father Sa,s,san. The Sasaanian kings raised Peisia 
to a height of poiver and prosperity sueh as it 
never heforo attained, and more than once itn- 
perilled the existence of the eastern empire. 'The 
most notable kings of the dynasty were Sluihirar 
I. or iSapor (240-273), who routed the Romans, 
and took the Emperor Valerian caplivo at Edessa ; 
his grandson, Shahpur TL, ivho also maintained an 
equal coulliet with the Romans ; and Chosroes T. 
and II. (q.v. ), the latter of whom was ulthnatefy 
ernshed liy Heraelius (<].v.) in 628. 

The last Sassaniaii king, Yezdigerd (Yazdajird), 
was driven from the throne, after a great battle 
at Nahavend (639), by the Arabs, ivho now 
began to extend their dominion in all direotions ; 
and from tills period may be dated the gradual 
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change of chavactei' in tlie native Pei-tian race, 
f(ji- thev Inive been from this time conatantly snh- 
iect to‘ the domination of alien races. Dnnng 
the reigns of Oni.ar (tlie fiist of the Arab rulers 
of Persia), Otliraan, Ali, and the Ommiades (634- 
750) Persia was regarded as an outlying pro- 
vince of the c,a)ifate, and was ruled by deputy 
govemors ; but after the accession of the Abbaaide 
dynasty (750) Bagdad became the capital, and 
Khoras.san the favourite province of the early and 
more energetic mlers of this race, and Persia coii- 
serpiently came to be con.sidered as the centre and 
nucleu.s of the califate. Pmt the rule of the califs 
■soon became merely nominal, and amhitions gover- 
nors, or other aspiring individuals, eatahlished in- 
dependent princiiialities in various parts of the 
coimtiy. Jlany of these dynaslie.s were traasitory, 
others lasted for centurie-*, and created extensive 
and ]iowcrfiil empires. The chief were the Taher- 
ites (820-872), a Turkish dynasty in Kliovassan ; 
the Soffarides (Persian, 869-90,9), in Seistan, Pars, 
Irak, and Ma/anderan ; the iSamani, in Transoxiana, 
Khorassan, and Seistan ; the Dilemi (Persian, 9.93- 
1056), in we.stein Persia ; and the Ghaznevids 
(q.v.), in eastern Persia. Those dynasties sup- 
planted each other, and were finally rooted out by 
the .8filjuk.s (q.v.), whose dominion extended from 
tlie Hellespont to Afg-liani.sfcan. A hmnch of this 
dynasty, which ruled in Khanrezm (now Khiva), 
gradually acquired the greater part of Persia, driv- 
ing out the Ghaznevids and tlioir snocossora, the 
Ghurids ; hut they, along with the iminerous 
petty dynaatie.s which had established them.selves 
in tlie south-western provinces, were all swept 
away by the Mongols under Genghis Khan (q.v.) 
and his grandson, Hulagu Khan, the latter of whom 
founded a new dynasty, the Perso-Moiigol (1253- 
13,95). This race, henoming effeminate, was sup- 
planted by the Eylkhauians in 1333 ; but an irrup- 
tion of the Tartars of Turkestan muler Timur 
[ q.v.l again freed Per-sia from the petty dynasties 
wliioli misruled it. After the death of Tiimir’s son 
and successor, Shah Piokh, the Turkomans took 
po,ssassion of the we-stern part of the country, 
which, however, they rather preyed upon than 
governed ; while the eastern portion was divided 
and suhdivided among Timur's descendants, till, 
at the close of the 13th century, they wove swept 
away by tbe Uzbeg-s (q.v.), who joined eastern 
Persia to their newly-founded khanate of Khiva. 

A new dynasty '(Sufi) now arose (1300) in 
we,stern Persi.a, the flr.st piiiice of which (Ismail, 
the descendant of a long line of devotees and 
.saints), having become the leader of a nuniborof 
Tiirki.sh tribes who were attached by .strong ties of 
gratitude to his family, overthrew the power of the 
Turkomans, and seized Azerhijan, which was the 
seat of their power. Ismail rapidly subdued tlie 
western proyinaes, and in 1511 took Kkorassan and 
Balkli from the Uzhegs ; hut in 1314 he had to 
encounter a much more formidable enemy — to wit, 
the mighty Selim, the Sultan of 'Turkey, whose 
zeal for conquest was further inflamed by religious 
animosity against tlie Shiites (q.v.). The Persians 
were totally defeated hi a battle on tbe frontier ; 
but Selim reaped no benefit from his victory, and 
after bis retreat Ismail attacked and Bnbdned 
Georgia. The Persians dwell with rapture on the 
character of this monarch, whom they deem to he 
not only the restorer of Persia, but the establisber 
of the faith in whicb they glory as the national 
religion — viz. the Shiah, a.s distinguished from the 
Sunni sect of Mohammedanism. His son 'Tamasp 
( I52S-76 ), a pnident and spirited ruler, repeatedly 
droTO out the predatory Uzhegs from Khorassan, 
sustained withoirt loss a war with the Turks, and 
assisted Homayun, the son of Baber, to regain the 
throne of Delhi. 


After a considerable period of internal re- 
volution, during which the Turks and Uzhegs 
attacked the empire without hiudranco, Phah 
Abbas I. the Great (1,583-1628) asoeiuted Uie 
throne, restored intern.al tranquillity, arid repelled 
the invasions of the Uzhog.s and Turks, In 1003 
he inflicted on the Turks such a terrible defeat as 
kept them quiet during the rest of his roigii, and 
enabled liiiu to recover the whole of K'urilistan, 
Mosul, and Diarbekir, wliicli had for a long lime 
been separated from Persia; and in the east Kan- 
dahar was taken from the Great Mogul. Abbas’ 
government was strict, but just and equitable ; 
roads, bridges, caravanserais, and other cemveni- 
ences for trade wore cnnstriicted at iiiiiiion.so ox- 
poiise, .and tlie improvement and ornammitalioii of 
the towns were not negloeted. llis loleraiieo was 
rem.arkable, a.s be encouraged the Ariiieniaii 
Glivistians to settle in llio eountry. Of bis sue- 
sessors, Sliah Sufi, Shall Abbas 11., ami Sliah SoU- 
lu.an, tlie two former were sensible and iiidieions 
rnler,s, .and advanced the prosperity of tlieii' .sub- 
jects. During the reign of Sultan Hussein, a weak 
and bigoted fool, priusls and slaves weri' idei'iiled 
to the most inqiortant and ro.sjmn.sihle ofliees of the 
empire, and all who rojectod the tenoLs of tiui 
Shiites ivere pei'seeuled. The con, sequence -was a 
general discontent, of 11111011 the Afghans took 
advantage to declare their indeiMiiuluneo and siuze 
Kandahar (1700). Their aide leader, Meer Vais, 
died in 1715 ; Imt his sucoessnvs wore ii'orthy of 
liim, and one of them, Mahmud, invadivl Persia 
(1722), defeated Hussein’s avmie.s, and lu'siegod the 
king in Ispahan till the inhahitanls wore redueeil 
to the extremity of distro.ss. IJns.soin then ab- 
dicated the throne in favour of his couunorov, who, 
on his accession, immediately devoted liis energie.s 
to alleviate the distvesseH and gain the conlidunee 
of his now snhjects, lieeoming insano, he iva.s 
deposed in 1725 by bis brother Ashraf j Imt the 
atrocious tyranny of the latter was speedily put an 
end to_i>y the cclehratod Nadir iSIiali (q.v.), who 
first raised Tamasp (1720), of the SnU'avean raci', 
to the throne, then depo.sed him and made his 
young son the nominal sovereig'n, and finally, eii 
the latter’s early death, himself seized the sceptre 
(1736). But on his death (17<I7) anavidiy again 
returned; the conn Uy was horribly devaslated by 
the rival claimaiitH for the throne; AfgiianiHlan 
and BoluchiHlan finally HoparaUid from Persia, and 
the country was split iin inUi a nunibor of Hinalt 
iiidopendcnt state.s till 1733, when a ICurd, named 
Kerim Khan, ro-cstahliHln'd iieaee and unity in 
western Pensia, an(l_ by bis wisdom, justiee, and 
warlike talents acquired tbe osteoin of ' his subjects 
and the respect of neiglibourhig states. After tlie 
usual contests for the sucoBssion, acoompanied with 
the usual havbarilies and devastations, Jveviin was 
sticceoded in 1784 hyAIi-Murad, .iaafar, and Dntf- 
Ali, during whose reigns Mazamleran became 
independent under Aga-Mohamiiiod, a Turkoman 
eunuch of the Kajar race, who repeatedly defeated 
the royal armies, and ended by (Uqiriving Imtf-Ali 
of his crown (1795). 

Tlie great enmudi-king, the first of the iivosont 
dymusty, on his ance,s.si(m annonneod liis in- 
tention of roBteriim; tlie kingdom as it had been 
established by Kerim Khan, and accordingly 
invaded Khorassan and Georgia. Tlio Georgians 
besought the aid of Russia ; but the I’emian 
monarch, with terrible promptitude, poured lii.s 
army like a torrent into the country, and dovfifl- 
tated lb with fire ami sword. His conqnG.st was, 
however, hardly oomploLed when ho was assassin- 
ated (1797). His nouliow, Fatli-Ali (1797-1834), 
after numerous conflicts, fullj^ established his 
authority, and completely subdued the rebellions 
tribes in IClioraasan. But the great commotions in 
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western Ei!!-ope produced for liim bitter fruits. He 
was dragged into a war with Russia soon after 
ills aooession, and by a treaty concluded in 1797 
surrendered to that jiower lierbeud and several 
districts on tlie Kur. In 1802 (Georgia was declared 
to be a Russian province. War with Russia was 
reconiineneed by Persia at tlie instigation of 
France ; but, after two years of conllicts disaistrous 
to the Persians, the treaty of (iulistan (1813) gave 
to Russia all the Persian possessions to the north 
of Armenia, and the right of navigation in the 
Caspian Sea. In 1826 a third war, erpially unfor- 
tunate for Persia, was oonunenced with the same 
power, and cost Persia the remainder of its posses- 
sions in Annonia, with Erivan, and a sum of 
18,000,000 rubles for the e.vpcuses of the war. The 
severity exercised in procuring this sum by taxa- 
tion so exasperated tlie people that they rose in 
insurrection (1829), and murdered the Russian 
ambassador, his wife, and almost all who were 
connected with the llnshiaii legation. The nio.st 
liumiliating ooncessions to Russia, and the punish- 
ment by mutilation of loOO of the riotous, alone 
averted war. The death of the crown-prince, 
Abbas Mirza, in 1833, seemed to give the (iual 
blow to the declining fortunes of Persia, for he was 
the only man who seriously attempted to raise his 
country from the slate of abasement into which it 
had fallen. By the assistance of Russia and Britain 
Mohammed Shah (183-1-48), the .son of Abbas 
Mirza, obtained the crown. Alohammed resolved 
to demand reacknowledguieiit of sovoroignty from 
his alleged vassals in parts of Afghanistan, Belu- 
clustan, and Khiva, hut an attempt he made to 
reanno.x Horal, ‘ the key to India,’ was resisted by 
England. The wav was terminated in 1838 hy the 
landing of a small sepoy force on the shores of the 
^ Persian (Inlf. 

Nasr-ed-Bin succeeded to the throne on liis 
fatlier’s death in 1848. The now government 
aiinounoed energetic reforms, hut at ilret failed 
as completely as those which had preceded it 
in carrying them out. Following his father’s 
example, tlie new Shah resolved to reassert his 
•claims in Afghanistan and Beluoliistan, The ruler 
of Herat having rBoognised the claims of Persia, 
the English governnient remonstrated with the 
Shall, and he was compelled to sign an engagement 
( 1853), hy which ho became limiml not to interfere 
further with the internal affairs of Herat. In 1856, 

, however, on the pretext that Host Molramiued, the 
Ameer of Kabul, was about to invade Herat, the 
' Persians again took the city. Thereupon a British 
army was landed on the coast of the gulf, and, 
under Generals Outrain ami Havelock, repeatedly 
defeated the Persians, and compelled them to restore 
Herat (July 1857). Since that time the Persians 
have not interfered with the ‘ key to India,’ but 
they have been engaged in a long series of disputes 
witli regard to their frontier north and south of it. 
After the war of 1857 their encroaoliinents became 
systematic, In 1868 tliey occupied Seisfcan, a iiro- 
v'iiico claimed hy the Afghans, and extended their 
jurisdiction over part of Boluoliistan ; hut at length 
' they agreed with the Ameer of jVfghanistau and 
1 the Khan of Kelat to refer the rpiestions in dispiiite 
I to an English oommissioner. General Sir Frederick 
' (loldsniid, who in 1872 ILxed the I’eisian frontier 
Substantially as it now is— a large triangular tract 
to the east of Lake Eirreh, watered hy the Hel- 
mund, being annexed to Persia. By the treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 the town and territory of Khotonr, 
on the Turco-Persiaii frontier, was ceded to Persia 
by Turkey. The north-eastern frontier was settled 
by a treaty between Russia and Persia in. 1881. 
'The great extension of Russian territory and 
Russian power on the north-east, while over- 
. .shadowing Persia to some extent, liave had the 


effect of sheltering the adjoining regions of Persia 
from the terrible inroads of the Tekke and other 
Tiirkoiiian.s, now iindei' Russian authority. Eng- 
lish officers, including Sir John Bateinan-Cliam- 
jiaiii. Sir R. Murdoch Smith, Sir Oliver St John, 
and Captain Pierson, did niiicli to explore and 
indirectly to improve the local government of 
Persia in connection with the e.^tahUsliiiient, in 
1864, of the Indo-European telegraph line through 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and the Peisian Gulf. A 
second portion was suhseqnently e.stahlished in 
1869 by the Indo-European Company to connect 
London with the above government lines at 
Teheran, and thus to complete overland lelegrapli 
coimiiunicatioii between London and India vtii 
Germany, Rns.sia, and Persia. 

See Galdsmicl’s ISastern Persia (1876); Arnold’a 
Throuijh Persia (1876); inils’s In the Land of the 
Lion and (he Sun (1883), and Fcnia as it is (188G); 
Bcnjaniiii’s I'rrsia and the Persians (1880); Hon. G. 
Cuizon's Persia and the Persian Question (1891); and 
MoriePs Hiijji Baba; Khamkoff’s Ethnoijraphie de la 
Perse (1866) ; Madame Dieulafoy’s La Perse, la Chaldie, 
el la Susiane t Barbior de Mayimid, Dictionnaire Gto- 
!/raj)hique, Historique, el LilUram de la Ptrse. (1861); 
Scliwabc, Biblioijrapkie de la Perse ( 187(1) ; and German 
works by Peterniaiin (1861), Pelak (1865), Vambery 
(1867), Stolze and Andreas (1886), and jlnmnliofei' 
(1889). Sue also the histories hy Sir John Malcolm (2d 
cd. 1828), K, G. ll'atson (180(1 ), and Clements Markham 
(1874) ; Ifawlinaou’s The Seventh Urtul Oriintal Monarch!/ 
(187(1); and German works by Justi (1879), Noldeke 
( 1887 ), and Gutbolimid ( 1888 ). 

Persian Architecture.— The architecture of 
Persia and that of A.s.syria closely resemble one 
another, and, owing to tlie mode and the materials 
in which they were constructed, their remains serve 
to illustrate and comiJetc each other’s history. In 
Assyria, where no .solid hnihling-malerials exist, 
the walls are composed of masses of sun-driod 
brickwork, lined on the inside, to a certain height 
from the iloor, with large sculptured slabs of ala- 
baster. These have been preserved to us by the 
falling in of the heavy oarlliou roofs, with which, 
as the later Persian buildings explain to ns, the 
Assyrian palaces were covered. The exploratioii.s 
of Layard and Botta hai’e made these sculptures 
familiar to us. The Assyrian remains are all of 
palace-temples, buildings somewhat resembling the, 
Egyptian temples (which were also pahicos); and 
many of the sculptures represent the exploits of 
the Icing in war and in peace, The palaces are 
always raised on lofty artificial mounds, and 
apm-oached hy magnificent llights of steps. 

’The buildings of Assyria extend over a very long 
period, the oldest at Nimroiul being from 1300 to 
800 B.C., and the more recent at Khoisahad and 
Koyunjik from 800 to 600 B.c. To those succeeded 
Babylon in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Bira Nimrond; hut these are mere masses of decom- 
posed brickwork, without any sculptures of hauler 
material (see Assyria). 

After Babylon came Pasargadie, where tlic 
splendid palaces of Cyrus and Camhyses .still exist 
in ruins, and Persepolis, tlie capiliil of Darius ami 
Xerxes (600-623 B.c.); and some remains are still 
to he found at Susa. Echatana, and Teheran. At 
Peraepolis wo find tlie very parts preserved whicli 
at Nimiond and Khorsahad are wanting ; forbore 
tlicre is ahimdanco of stone, and the pillai's, walls, 
doorways, &c. (which in the early examples wore 
no doubt of wood, and have decayed), being of 
stone, are still preserved. This enabled Fergussoii 
to ‘ restore ’ these buildings ; the subject has been 
further studied and illustrated with great care hy 
M. Dieulafoy in L’Art Antique de hi Perse ( 1884). 

The halls at Persepolis were square in plan, 
liaving an equal number of pillars in each direction 
for the support of the roof, which was Hat, In the 
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a iiortion was left open for the ailnii-seioti of 
li»lit) anil slielteied hy aiiotliei' roof rai&eti upon 
pniars. The remains of tlie se\enty-two 
with which it was adorneil are still extant (ng._ I). 
The hall had thirty-six columns, six on each side, 
and on thiee sides had an external portico, each 
with two rows of six columns. These columns had 



Pig. 1. —Plan of Great Hall of Xerxes at Pcrsepolis. 


capitals, Bomi)o.sed of bulls’ head.s and shoulders 
(fig'. 2), between which tlie lieams of the roof re.sted ; 
wliile others were ornamented with sciolle like the 
Ionic order ( lig. 3), The bases also are Huggostirc 
of Hie origin of that Gieek style. This hiul was 
3o0 feet by 300, and covered more giound than any 
^imilai buildings of autiijuity, or any niediieval 
cathedral except that of Milan. The palaces of 
I’cisepolis .stand on lofty jilatfoime, built with walK 
of Cyclopean masonry, mid aiiinoached by iiiagnili- 
cent nights of stairs, ’adorned, like the palaces, with 


Kg- 2. Kg, 3. 

Details of Persian Arohitecture. 

sculptures somewhat similar to those of Assyria. 
The interiors were ornamented W'ith paintings. 
The use of the arch was known in As.syria, as lias 
been shoivn by the subterranean aiohed conduits 
discovered by Layard, and the gates of Khorsahad 
discovered by M, Place. The arches of the latter 
spring from the backs of sculptured bulls, and 
are beautifully oimamentecl with enamelled bricks 


In 1886 some extremely interestiiig dmcoi cries 
were iiiado at iSn.sa (Sbiisban) in .sontii-weslein 
Persia by JM. and Madame Dieniafoj', wlio un- 
earthed and sent to liie Louvre a sidondid friexu 
in coloiiied onainelled biicks w'itli life-sized ligiires 
of warrioiH from the palace of Darius L, and 
another similar frieze with Uonn fmm Iho puhico 
of Artaxer.xes. A fac-simile reproduction of the 
warrior fiieze is in the liiliiilmigli Museum of 
Heieiice and Art. 

Modern Persian architecture is separatud by a 
w'ide histoiic gap from that of ancient Persia, and, 
all posterior to the IMosleni coiuineht, belongs lo 
the type known as Baiacenio or Araldan. But it 
seems that the old art of Persia lias a more direct 
iiiiluence on 1 bat of niodeni l’ei.sia tliaii lias been 
sometimes admitted ; ami even the Egyptian type 
of Sa.ia.oemc art (see Akabian Akludthiituu]!) 
may have been moulded by Persian as well as Jiy 
Byzaiitiuo aitists, working for tlio Moslem con- 
(jnerois. In Persia itself thero seems no doubt 
that arcliitectiire of Moliannuedan J’oisia, which 
in its palmiest days rivalled in Nplandonr tlnit of 
Egypt, Bagdad vying with Cairo, is in many 



Fig. i— Gateway of Masjid Bhali, lepalmn. 


respects a reprodnetion of iho ancient jiahiecs of 
Nineveh and Bahylim. fn the niosqucH thick 
walls- of imperfectly burnt bricks are covered with 
brilliantly cokmvod doeorations of giazcil and 
pnintoil tiles and brick, s, h’ig. 4 is a liow of tbo 
gatew'ay of the Maspd Shall, or (Ireat Mosque of 
Ispahan, ilating from the reign of Shull Abbiw tlie 
Great ( 1685-1028 A.Il.). 

Persian Lanouauis^ and LiTniiATirT!H.-~'liio 
ancient and nioderii idioms of I’ei'sia, wdiicli are 
in general designated as Iranian or West Aryan, 
belong to the groat c-lass of the Indo-ICuropean 
langnagea; but the term Persian it, self apjilies 
more particularly to the language as it is now 
spoken, with a few exceptions, tlivongliout I’ersia, 
and in a few' other places formoiiy mnlcr Persian 
dominion, like Bokhaia, &c. 'Clio more important 
amd better known of the anciont idioms are (1) 
the Zcjirf ( the East Iranian or Bactriaii language, 
in two dialects — the ‘ Giitlia idiom ’ and the 
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‘ancient’ or ‘classical Zend'), wliicli died out in 
the 3d century D.C. — one of the most highly 
developed idioms, rich in inliections, in the verbs 
aa well as in the nouns, and in the foimer almost 
completely agreeing with Vedic Sanskrit ; yet such 
ns we find it in the small remains which have 
survived it is no longer in the full vigour of life, 
but almost decaying, and giaimnatically some- 
wliat neglected. Ueograiiliienlly, this idiom may 
he placed in northern Persia. Its alphabet is of 
Semitic origin, and the writing goes from right 
to left (see Zend, Zend-Avesta). (2) Ancient 
Persian, the cliief remnants of which are found in 
tire cuneiform inscription, s of tire time of the 
AchfPinenides, discovered in the ruins of Peisepolis, 
on the rock of Beliistuii, and some other places of 
Persia (see Cuneiform). Some relics, chielly 
consisting of proper names for god.s and men, and 
terms for vessels and garments, have survived in 
the writings of the classical ^)eriod, and in the 
Bible, chielly in Daniel. This idiom is much 
nearer to Zend and Sanskrit than to modern 
Per.siaii. (3) Pohlaui (West Iranian, Median, and 
Per.sian), in use during the period of the Sassauides 
(3d to 7th century a.d. ), an idiom largely mixed 
W'ith Semitic words, and poorer in inliections and 
terminations than Zend. Its remnants consist of 
a certain number of hooks lelatiiig to the Zoro- 
astrian religion, of coins and inscriptions ; and the 
language is nyt (juite the .same in all cases— accord- 
ing to the larger or smaller infusion of foreign 
words. T'he nouTraniau element Is known as 
Huiivareah, ami is simply Chaldee j while the 
Iranian element is but little dill'oront from modern 
Persian, There are tlireo distinct idioms to he 
disLinguislied in Pohlovi, and tire writing varies 
aooordingly, yet it is not certain wliotlier the 
dill'erenoe arises from tlieir holongiiig to dill'erent 
districts or periods. Wlien, liowever, Pohlevi ceased 
to i)e a living language, and the restoration of tlio 
pure Iranian had l)ogun, people, not daring to change 
the writings (oluolly of a sacred nature, as Itaviiig 
descended to them from the Sassanian times), began 
to substitute in reading tiro Persian ecpiivaleiits 
for tiro linzvaresh words, i\t last a new form of 
commentaries to the sacred ivritings s[n'ang upr, in 
wliioh more distinct and clear Zend charactei-s were 
used, whore eacli sign had but one phonetic 
value, and where all the foreign Hnzvaresh words 
wore repdaoed by ]iure Persian orre.s ; and this now 
form was called (4) Pdzend. The transition from 
the aircient to the modern Persian is formed by the 
Parsco, or, as the Arabs and the modern Persians 
themselves call it, Farsi, in use from 700 to 1100 
A.D., oirce tire language jiirrely of the soirth-westorn 
piroviirees, aird drstingiiishod chielly by a peculi- 
arity of style, rigid o.xolirsioir of Seinrtio words, 
and certain now onsolcto forms and words retained 
in liturgical formulas. It ra the Persian once wi itten 
by tlio Parsecs or lire-worsliippera, and is in other 
re.speots very similar to the pueseut or 7nodern 
Persian ( wlii'cli also is invariably called Fm'si l)y the 
modern Pensians), the language of Jami, Nizami, 
and Hiiliz—from 1100 to the present time — witli 
its numerous dialects. The puicst dialect is said 
to l)e tliat .spoken in Shiraz and Ispalian and their 
neiglibourhood. In general, tlie language is pro- 
nounoed by univorsal consent to be the noliost and 
most elegant of tlioso spoken in modern Asia. It 
is the mo.st sonorous and muscular, while at the 
same time it is the most olegant and most flexible 
of idioms ; and it is not to bo wondered at that in 
Mosloiu and Hindu realms it sliould have become 
the language of tlie court and of the educated 
world in general, as Prenoli used to bo in Europe. 
Ii,s chief characteristic, however, is the enormous 
intermixture of Arabic words, which, indeed, 
make up almost half its vocabulary. E.esp)ccling 


its analytical and grammatical stiuoture, it exhibits 
trace.s only of that of the ancient dialects of Zend 
and Achaiineniau, of wliicli it is a diicet descend- 
ant. The elahoiate system of foims and inlleo- 
tioiis chaiactciistic of those dialects lias been 
utterly abandoned for combinations of auxiliary 
wouls, which impart fullness and an incredible ease 
to speech and composition. The grammar of the 
Peisian language has been called ‘legular;’ but 
the fact is that thei'e is hardly any grammar worth 
mentioning. Thus, theie is no gender distinguished 
in declension ; the piluial is always formed in the 
same manner, the only distinction consisting in 
animate beings receiving the afli.x an, wliile tlie 
inanimate are teuninated in hd. Imported Arabic 
nouns, liowever, invariably take their Arabic 
plural. Not even the jironouns liave a gender of 
their own ; the distinction between inascnline and 
feminine must bo exi)res.sed by a special word, 
denoting male or female. There is no article, 
either definite oi indefinite. The flexion of the 
veih is equally simple. As to syntax, there is 
none, or, at all' ei'cnts, none which would not come 
almost instinctively to any student acquainted 
with the general laws of speech and composition. 
The time of its gieatcst hiilliancy may he desig- 
nated as that in which Eirdansi wrote, when 
Arabic words had not swamped it to the I'ast 
degieo in which tliey have since done, and were 
still, as far as they had crept in, amenable to 
whatever rules the Peisian graiiiinar imposed upon 
the w’ords of its own langnago. 

Ill the history of the Per.siaii writing three epochs 
are to be distinguished, Eirst, we have the Cunei- 
form (ip.v.), by the side of which there seems, 
however, to have been in use a kind of Semitic 
alpihabet for common pHiipioseH. This, in the second 
pieriod, appiears to have .split into seveial alpilmbets, 
all related to each other, and pointing to a coniinou 
Syriac origin (such ns the dill'eroiit kinds of Pehlevi 
chaiacteis and tlio Zend alphabet) cleverly adapted 
to the use of a iion-Seniitio language. In the third 
peiiod we And the Aiabic aliihabet enlarged for 
Persian use by an addition of diacritical points and 
signs for such sounds as are not to be found in 
Arabic (;), eh, zh, g]. The Avriling is hut slightly 
diHerenb fiom the iisiial Arabic Neskhi. 

Of the literature of tlie Persians befoie the 
Mohamiiiedaii conquest w'e sliall not speak here, 
but refer to the article Zend. The literary 
period now under consideration is distinguishable 
by the ahove-inoiitioned infusion of Arabic W'ords 
into the Pei.sian language, iinpoited together 
with the Koran and its tcacliings. The ivi iters 
arc one and all Mohaniniedans. 17101 the fan- 
aticism peculiar to conquering religions, all the 
representatives of old Persian literature and 
science, men and matter, were ruthlessly perse- 
cuted by Omar’s general, Saad Ibii AM Wakkas. 
The conaeqiienee was that foi the first tivo oi three 
centuries after the conquest all was silence. The 
scholars and priests wdio w'oiild not how' to Allah 
and his Propliet took with them what had not 
been dostioyed of the written iiioiiuiiieiits of their 
ancient culture, while Ihoso that remained at home 
were foioed to abandon their wonted studies. Yet, 
by slow degrees, as is invariably the case under 
such circumstaiicos, the ooiiqneied race traiisfoimed 
the culture of tlio conquerors to such a degree that 
native inlliienoe soon became paramount iii Persia, 
even iu the matter of theology. It is readily 
granted by later Moliainniedan w'riteis that it was 
out of the body of the Persians exclusively that 
sprang the foroiiiost, it not all, the greatest scholars 
and_ authors ou religions as well as grammatical 
subjects, historians and poets, pliilosopheis and 
men of science ; and the only concession they made 
consisted in their use of the newly-imported Arabic 
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tongue. A I’ui-thei- stei) was, lakeii wlion the 
Peiftiaiis, unilev upstart native clynaf.lie.s retnraetl 
also to the ancient laiigiiage of their fathers during 
the fir»t centui'ie-s of Muliaiuuiedaiiifiin. The re- 
vived national feeling, which must have been stir- 
ring for a long time previously among tlie manses, 
then suddenly hurst forth in prose and in veiBe, 
from the lips of a thousand singers and writers. 
Tlie literary life of Pei'sia, the coiumeneeiucnt of 
wliich is thus to he placed in the 9th century _A.D., 
continued to flourisli with unaiiated healthy vigour 
for live centurie.s, and produced a Iiost of writers in 
every hranch of science and belles-lettres, of whom 
w e can only here give the most rapid of survcy.s, 
lelernng for the mo.st important names to special 
articles. 

About 952 Abul Hasan Rudegi, the Blind, 
rose by the king's favour to such an eminence that 
he had two hundred slaves ^ to wait upon him ; 
hilt little has remained of hhs 1,300,000 disticlis, 
and of liis metrical Lran.slation of Bidpai’s Fables. 
About 1000 we hear of Kabus, the Dilemite prince, 
as the author of The Perfection of lihetoric, and 
poems. In the time of the Ghaznevids, ciiiefiy 
miller Mahmud, who sniTOunded himself with no 
less than four Inmdred coiirt-j^ioets, we lind tlio.so 
stars of Peisian song, Aiisari (1039), author of 
Wamik and Asra ; Fernichi, who, besides his own 
poems, wrote the first work on the laws of the 
Persian metvioal art ; Esedi, from Tus ; and, above 
all, Firdausi (q.v.), the author of the Shah-Nanieh 
Under the Atabek dynasty was tlie panegyrist 
Aubail-ed-Din Anwari, who, with hia piaise, well 
knew how to liamlle satire. Nizami (about 1200) 
is founder of the romantic epos. Consjiiouous in 
Persia is tire niystio (Sufistie) poetry, wliicli, under 
Anaereontio allegories, in glowing .songs of wine 
and love, rei)re.5ented the mystery of divine love 
and of the union of the soul with God (see Sufism). 
In this province we find the famous Omar Kliay- 
yam (q.v. ; died 1123), and Favid-ed-Din Attar 
(horn 1216), the renowned author of Pend-Nameh 
(‘Book of (jounsel’), a work containing tlie bio- 
graphies of saints up to his own time; such is the 
depth and hidden meaning of hia mystic poom.s 
that for centuries after him the whole Moslem 
world lias busied itself with commentaries on tlie 
meaning of his sacred poetry. He died about 
1330, more than a hundred years old, a.s a martyr. 
Greater still in this field is Jelal-ed-Diu Ku’mi 
(died 1273), whose poem on Coiitcmplalive Life 
has made hiiu tlie oracle of oriental mysticism 
up to this day ; he wrote also a great number of 
lyrical poeiu.s. Tlie 1,3th century cannot better 
be closed than with Sadi (q.v.), tlie first and un- 
rivalled Persian didactic poet. But far above all 
shines Hilfiz (q.v.), who sang of wine and love, 
and nightingales and flowers. After him the full 
glory of Persian poetry begins to wane. Among 
those that came after liim Jami (1419-92) stands 
higliest, a poet of iiio.st varied genius, second 
only in every one of the manifold branches to its 
chief master— ill lyric and in didactic to .Sadi, in 
romance to Nizami, in mysticism to Jelal-ed-Din ; 
hut most hrilliaut as a romantic poet. Of prose 
works we have by him a liistory of the , Sufi's, and an 
e.Kceedingly valuable collection of epistolary models. 
The draniatie poetry of the Peisians is not without 
merit, hut is of small extent. 

The numerous tales, stories, novels, anecdotes, 
anthologies, and all tlie niiscellaiieoiis entertainini'- 
literature in which Persia alioimds form a fit tram 
sition from poetry to prose. Able rivals of the 
great Arabic historiographers sprang up at an early 
period. For the mythical times Firdausi’s gigantic 
epos remains the only source. Reshid-ed-Din, the 
vizier of Ghazan (horn 1247; executed in 1320), 
wrote a summary of the iiLtory of all Moham- 


medan countries and timo.s, cimlaining liu.sidos 
eonipiete limtory of sects. Ilis cimtomimvar 
■VVassaf is the model of tlie grand rhetorical stylo. 
His most successful imitator in the 151h century 
is Sherif-cd-Diii, who wrote the history of Tiunci- 
lane. Up to that period poiiiiKwity of diction was 
consideicd the ])i'inci)ial heanty, if not the chief 
merit, of a classical Persian history. _ From tlio 
loth century downwards a healthy reaction set in, 
and simplicity and a striving after tlie real repre- 
sentation of iacts hecanie the preiloniin.ant fashion. 
Foremost among the modern liistorian.s in Mirkhoiid, 
whose Universal History comiirisos bliu poriod 
from creation to the reign of Sultan llasnu Beikara. 
His son Klimidoinir also wrote liistory. Among 
Indian historians who wiotc in Persian wo liavo 
Moliaiunied Kasim P'erishtah (1640), who wrote tho 
ancient history of India up to tho European con- 
quest, Moliamnied Ila.sliim, Aim) Fade)^ Mohairelc, 
and others. The Jl/cas/ri Huildiiii/r., wliiidi coiilains 
the history of tho present dynasty of I’l'rsia, and 
was published at Telieran in 182.5, was tmnslated 
by Bridges (Loud. 1833). 

Biograiihics, legends, histories of iiiartyrs, and 
the like are legion. Mo.st of tlio hiograpliius of 
tile Ib-ophet, liowever, are taken from the Arabic, 
Works on geography— generally treated togiitber 
with liistory— are those of Mostall, Ahmin Alimod 
Rasi, Berdshenili, &c. In theology little beyond 
tramslations of the Koran, commontaiios, and some 

S ortions of the Traditions lias been proilneed. 

nrisprndence has likewise to show littlo that is 
original, and not mure translation, iiartial eimi- 
mentavy, or adaptation in Persian. I'Uu Ihdiid- 
shah, the Iiimlshah, the FntavHt Ah'nujiri aru tlie 
most important legal works. Much lias huoii 
written on medicine, .surgery, pliarnmoy, and 
physical .sciences by Persians, hut nearly all their 
chief works are in Arabic. Mathematies, astro- 
nomy, and pbilo.soiiby luive not been neglected ; 
rhetoric, worics on letter-writing, and on motrieal 
and poetical arts are nuniorotis. Grammar and 
lexicograiiliy found their prinei)ml enltivator.s in 
India. Translations from Greek, Indian, Arabie, 
Turkish, and otlicr languages into Persian exist 
in abundance. 

There is no good bistiiry lit Persian literature ; but 
there is much iiifonnatiou in tho I'l'iiat ualaliiKucs of 
Stewart ( 1809), Oitsuloy (1831), Morley ( IH.'M), .Siireneor 
(Calcutta, 1854), lliou (Lonil. 1879), and ubliors. Sec 
the articles in this work on FniDAllsl, IIXfi'/,, &i), J)io- 
tiouariee, hobides tho native ones, are those of Jiilmscu 
and Bichariteon, Vidlerfl (1807), Palmer (J87(i 84), and 
Wollaston (1889). 


Persian Gulf, an arm of tlio Indian Oeuan 
which penetrates notwcon Arabia and Persia to 
the extent of 6150 English miles in a general north- 
westerly direction, [Is bi'uaiUh varies (roni ,55 
miles at the mimth to 250 miles, and tho area is 
estimated at 77,450 sq. m., not iiieluding the isliunl.s, 
which aro scattered over the western half, orlio eloso 
insliore along the eastern side. Tho eliief of tlieso 
islands are Ormuz, at the month ; Kishm, 810 sq. 
m. in extent ; and the Baliroin Islands. Thu Groat 
Pearl Bank stretches along the western side from 
Has Hassau to nearly half-way iqi the gulf, Tho 
coast is jm),sUy fin'inod of ealoareons rocks. On 
the Arabian side it is low and sandy, oecasionally 
broken by mountains and dill's; while, on tlio 
Persian side it is higbqr and abnqit, with deep 
water close inshore, owing to tho mountain-vangus 
of Fars and Laristan running close to the wate.r’s 
edge. The islands arc partly of limvnlono and 
partly of ironstone, and are generally deslituto of 
springs, barren, desolate, and presenting nnmorons 
traces of volcanic eruptions. With the exception 
of the Shat-el-Ar.ah (q.v.), the Persian Gulf roeeives 
only insignilicant streams. Its eastern side, pii'esents 
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abiiiidaiiue of yood anchorage, either in the nuiner- 
ims l)ays or in the lee of islands. Tlic greater 
])ortion of its southern shores now belongs to the 
Imam of Mu.seat, while the whole of the northern 
.shore belongs to Persia. The order of the {leriodic 
curi-enta iir this gulf is precisely the tover.se of that 
of the Red Sea (q.v. ) ourrents, as they ascend from 
May to October, arrd descettd from October to May. 
The greatest depth does rrot exceed 50 fathonrs ; 
attd Di- Joint Murray cnlculate.s its total crtbic 
coirtents at 2200 cubic utiles of water. Oriental 
geogrn])hers give to this gulf the itame of the 
‘ Groeit Sea,’ from a roinarhable strip of water, 
of a greeit cohntr, lying along the Ai'ahi.an coast. 

The .submarine telegraph cables belongittg to the 
goverirnreirt of lirdia, arrd forming part of the system 
of the Iittlo-Europeart Telegraph, ])asB through the 
whole length of the Persian (iitlf, from Pao at the 
trrouth of the Shat-el-Arab, where they corrrrect 
with the Turkish line.s, to Bushire, where they 
connect with the Persian, and thence to Jask, 
Gvvadur, and ICiirrachee, where they connect with 
the general telegraph system of India. Among 
the ports are Bender Abbas (ipv.), Bushire (q.v.), 
and Liiigah (pop. 8000). 

Porsiau PoAvdci*. See Inhisot-powdisk. 

Pcrsiijny, Je.vn (iinuEtt'r Victoii Fialin, 
Dinj Dia, an adherent of Napoleon III., was born 
at Salnt-(lermain-rEsi)inasso (dept. Loire), 11th 
January 1808, entered the cavalry school atSaumur 
in 1820, and the 4th Hussars in 1828 j Imt he was 
e.xpelled from the army tor iusuhordination in 1831. 
Thou, liavitig been iiitroduoud to Louis Napoleon, 
he secured his favour', and contmoireed a career of 
Boirapartistjiropagandism throughout Franco and 
Germany. lie had the chief hand in the all'air of 
Strashurg (1830) and in the descent on Boulogne 
(1840), but was captured tbere, and condomnea to 
twenty years’ ini]irisonruent. On the breaking out 
of the revolution in 1848 L’orsigiiy was one of the 
men who socui-ed the oleotioii of Napoleon as 
President of the Kepuhlic ; he also took a irromi- 
nent part in the iviip d'ilat of Deoomhor 1851. _ In 
January 1852 ho sncoeedcil Le Monty a.s minister 
of the Interior ; from 1855 to 1800 (e.xcept for one 
year) ho was ambassador at the English court; 
then he resumed the ollice of minister of the 
Interior until June 1803. In Septeiuher of the 
.same year ho was created dulce. Thei'eafter he 
sat in the senate until the fall of the empire, when 
he escaped to England. He died at Nice on 1 2th 
January 1872. 

Peitsiniiuoii. See Date Plum. 

Pcr.sius (Aulu.s l’mi,siu,s Flaoous), third in 
the liiro of Bomaii satirists, hoiirg later than Luci- 
liue and Horace and earlier than Juvenal, was in 
smile rospeots the ablest, certainly the mo.st drama- 
tic, of tlio four. Born of a distinguished equestrian 
family, 4th December 34 a.d. , at Volaterrm in 
Etruria, he lost his father when six years old, was 
educated till twelve in his native town, and tliero- 
aftoi' ill Rome under the grammarian Rommiiis 
Pahemon and the rhetorician Vorgiiiius Flavins. 
In early manhood he came under the ennoliling 
iiilluonco of the Stoic philosopher Cormitiis, who 
imhiied him with the tenets of his school and gave 
his mind and oharaoter an impress which over 
deoponed and .strengthened. But he died before 
completing his twenty-eighth year (62 A.D.). 
The admiration and alfectioii entertained by the 
master for his pupil was shared by the Mends 
of the latter — Liiean, Ciesius Bassus, the lyric 
iioot, and other contomporario.s of light and 
leading, among whom, however, Seneca had little 
attraction for the young author. The noble 
and virtuous Pmtiis ’I’hraBoa accompanied him on 
•several Lours through Italy, finding a kindred soul 


in the modest, prepo-ssessing youth, whose integrity 
and piety were cons]iiciioiis in his worldly as in his 
family relations. The au.stere discipline of Cor- 
nutns affected tlie style of Persiu.s, who in conse- 
(|iience wrote fastidiously and sparingly, leaving at 
his death six brief satires, tlie whole not exceeding 
650 hexameter line,?. These, slightly corrected by 
Cornutiis and edited by Cicsius Bassus, enjoyeif, 
even through the early mcdiiei'al daikness till the 
Renaissance and down to oiir own day, the highest 
esteem, fathers of the church like Augustine and 
Jerome, humanists like Buehaiian and Ca.saiihon, 
anticipating later schools of literature iu evolving 
and interpreting the poet's niegnant, if sometimes 
obscure, ridicule of the rapiilly degenerating life of 
Ist century jiaganism. Tlie lie-st satire is, on the 
whole, the lir.st, on the prevailing false taste in 
poetry. ‘ Probably no ii riter ever borrowed so miudi 
and yet left on the mind so decided an impression 
of originality,’ says Coiiiiigton, who fiirtlier indi- 
cates the strilving resemhlanee between tlie genius 
of Persius and that of Carlyle. He has had many 
editors, of whom the most Iiel]ifiil iiave hccii 
Ca.saiihon (1605), Otto Jahii (184,3-68), and Con- 
ing ton, whose edition, revised by Nettleshin (Ox- 
ford, 1878), give.s text, prose translation, and notes 
embodying the best results of proi'ioiis Briticism. 
He has iiad a host of translators in the chief modern 
langiia;>es— that of the Italian Sacclii of Faenza 
surpassing all others, not excepting the Englisli 
versions by Lryden and Gilford, 

l*cr.SOii (Lat. pwsonu, ‘a mask’) came to lie 
applied to the person wearing the mask, and thus 
to mean a personage, an individual, a niinierioally 
distinct being. In theology theie is a special use (if 
the word for the three Persons of the Tiinity (q.v.). 
The name Persumt, Person, was llrst aiiplied to the 
Trinity by the Latin, s ; the corresponding Greek 
word, ProsOpOH, being of later use. The earlier Greek 
Fathers used the word Hjipostasis, 'siibslanoe,’ 
wheve the Latins used Persona, and consideiable 
oontroverHy for a time grew out of this diverse use ; 
after the condemnation of the Sahellian here.sy, 
and still more after the Council of Niowa, all 
amhigiiity of words being at an end, the controver.sy 
turned upon the substance of the doctrine, in the 
form of the Arlan controversy. See AlilUfS. 

Personal Equation. See Equation, s. 

Personal Exception, in the law of Scothind, 
the eiiiiivalont of the English Esttijijiel ((j.v.); a 
ground of objection which applies to an individual 
and prevents him from doing Boiiiething which, hut 
for las conduct or situation, he might do. 

Personality, as used in Iihilosophy, signilie.s the 
distinctive attribute or attributes which clistiugiiish 
a person fi'om an animal or a thing, A thing we 
ordinarily consider to he unconscious, an animal 
to he coirscions, a person to he self-conscious. That 
is to say, wo BU])poso the animal to have intelligent 
experience of a kind, without hoing able to relleet 
upon that experience, and so to he consoioiis of 
itself as the unitary subject wlio.se tlie experience 
is. Tlie last is the essential mark of personality in 
the intellectual sphere. ‘ A person,^ says Locke, 

‘ stands for a thinking intelligent lieiiig, tliat lias 
reason and reilection, and can consider itself as 
itself, the same tliiiiking being in dillerent times 
and places’ {Essay, ii. 27). In the moral .siiliere 
personality means self-determination or reason- 
directed will, and may he said to lie tlie founda- 
tion of moral responsibility. Hence tlie central 
position wliich it occupies in the ethics of Kant and 
Hegel. Tlie consciously realised unity and identity 
of the individual thus constitutes ivliat is nio,st 
distinctive of personality as sucli. But under tlie 
name of Double Personality or Double Consciousness 
the records of medical science contain many 
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ca'ies! of jjiental dpojxler, in wliicli the &enf.e of 
]ieioonal identity is curiously iiiterfered witli. 
Ca^.es are, of coiine, of constant occnrience in 
which the patient ineiitally ali'eeted conceives liim- 
self to be some one else (e.g. Napoleon or a Scrip- 
tm e characters ). Others conceive that parts or pro- 
perties of their frame belong to another person, or 
tiiat they are iiihahiteil and ruled by a spirit or 
entity acting in opposition to their will and inter- 
ests. Others, again, are possessed by the idea that 
tliey are two (rersons at once, or rather that their 
body is the seat of two beings wdio are often in 
strife with one anotlier, one being generally iilenti- 
lied nioie .strictly with the self, and the other being 
regarded as a hostile power and a mauvais snjet 
who ])ro]npts the better self to evil courses. The 
straggle between the two persons of this dnality 
often takes bodily shape, and the jiatient maltreats 
his own body under tlie impression tliat he is 
castig.'iting the vicious ' other one ' who iiannls 
iiini. This alienation or extrusion of part of the 
individual’s e-xperienee from the inner circle of the 
peisniiality may be due, it has been suggested, to a 
uiorhid alteration in the cuiiicesthesis or organic 
sensations which repre.5ent in consciousness the 
state of the liody as a whole. Any part of Llie 
body in wiiich this cominou seusihilifcy is wanting 
or disturbeiHs legarded by the patient as no longer 
a part of himselr, and even as helonging to some 
hostile being. It even happens in e.xtremo otmes 
of suoli somatic insansibiUty tiiat the individual 
doubts or denies his own existence, as in the ease 
of a patient cited by Ribot, wJio declared tiiat lie 
had been dead two years, tliungh (according to his 
own aoponiit) lie still continued to exist in a 
luechaiiioal fasliiou in which lie was not consciously 
interested. 

These iiianife.stations, liowever, are not wliat is 
meant by double oausciousue&.s iu the .strict sense 
of the term. Double ooiisuiousuess does not neoes- 
.sarily imply the presence of any insane delusion as 
to the patient’s present existence and surroundings, 
hnt consists in the fact that a certain portion of 
hi.9 past life is temporarily withdra\vii altogether 
from his conscion.s memory, to reaiipear, liowever, 
at a later period, when lie will liave as completely 
forgotten his present experiences and the whole 
section of liL life connected with them. In tlie i 
normal human being the memory is unitary, and i 
conseciuently the life-experiences of the individual i 
are felt and recalled as parts of one wliole. In 1 
these morbid coses, on the contrary, the conscious 
life seems, as it were, to lie cut in to sections or i 
lengths which are entirely dissevered, and retained, 1 
so to .speak, in .sejiarate memories. Tliese mutually s 
exclusive sections are remenihered by the individual i 
intermittently in successive periods, generally c 
sepal ated from one another by a swoon, a (it, or t 
.some violent nervoms crisis, Now, as it is our s 
memory of past experiences that may he said to 1 
form the anclior of per,-jonal identity, it follows i 
that in such cases we sliali have, in greater or less i 
completeness, the extraordinary phenomenon of two i 
separate and independent trains of tliouglit— con- o 
seiiuently two separate personalities— in the same 
physical mclividual. 

_ Perhaps the most clearly dellned and complete ’i 
mstaiice on reconl is that of the young AmeiWi 
woman reported by Macnisli in his Philosophij of *' 
^leep She fell without forewamiug into a pro- J 
found sleep lastrng several hours beyond the usual 5 
term. Before her sleep she wa,s well informed and ^ 
possessed an excellent memory. ‘ On waking she 
was discovered to have lost every trace of aennired ^ 
knowledge. It was found necessary for her to 
iMrn everything again. She even acquired by new h 
efets the art of spelling, reading, writing, and p 
calculating, and gradually became acquainted ndtli ti 


f the persons and objects around, like a being for 
. the first time brought into tlie world. In these 
I exercises she made coiisiderabJo jiroliciency. But 
- after a few months anotlier fit of aonuioloucy in- 

• vaded lier. On i-ousiug from it .she found heiself 

• mstored to the state she was in hefo.i-e the lli.st 
.• paroxysm, hut was wliolly ignorant of every event 
■ and circiiinstaiice tiiat liad hefallan her afterward. 

She is as nnconscions of her double charaeter as 
; two persons are of their respective natures. Por 
example, iu lier old state slie possesse.s all the 
original knowledge, iu lier new state only what 
she acquired since, lii the old state she posses,ses 
line powers of penmanship, wiiile in tiie new slie 
writes a poor, awkward liarid, liaving not had 
time or means to hccimie an e.vpert. ’ A HimiJar 
experience is observable iu the case of soninam- 
bulists, wlio are totally ignorant, in the waking 
state, of their somiiamhuUsUc experience, hut 
when ag,aiii in the .soiiinauilmli.stic slate jncall wliat 
liappened in the previous crisis. Lost ohjocls liave 
been recovered, and oven crimes bi ought to Jigiit 
by taking achmiitiige of this pcciiliiuit}'. Tlio same 
phenomenon is also said to have been ohsorvod in 
cases of intoxication, wliat is iloue jii one lit of 
drunkenness being remembered in the next, hut 
foigotten in the sober interval. Instances of double 
consciousness, however, are not always of the 
precise tyiio mentioned by Maenish. Tliiis, iu one 
of the most intoresting of recent ensos ( that of 
Felida X., reported by Dr Azam), Die u'oman was 
conscious during the second state of liar whole 
life-experience, but during the first or original 
state knew nothing of anything that had haiipenod 
m the second. Tlio aHeriiatiiins began in tlris 
case in IS.'Sti, and eonlinuod for upwards of thirty 
years, and it is rcniarkablo tiiat tlie sneond stale, 
winch at first ajipeared only in short droam-lilco 
periods, has griulually supplanted tho first .stiUa, 
wliicli now rconis only at long inien'als, and foi a 
few liours. The second state is ]ihysicall,y and 
iiicntally superior to tho iirnt, autl Lino pHtioat 
hei-selt sjieaks of tlie first as iltui Mio. A still more 
extraordinary case, reported from Paris, is that of 
Louis Y,, aymmg man of epileptic and liyslerieal 
i temperament and criminal tendencies (horn ISli.'i), 
where tlie medical recoril Hignali.Ho.s not two, hnt 
SIX states wiiich arc mutually o.xchisivo, hut wliioii, 
taken together, embrace his whole past life. Those 
and other cases are commented upon by Ribot in 
Ills Diseases of Memory and his MaluiUcs de la 
FersonnalitC, ami by>- Mr P, W. blyers in an article 
on Multijilex Personality’ [Nineteenth t'oiturii, 
November 1880). The pnonomoiia of double eoii- 
sciou.sne.ss have also been aptly described as periodic 
atiinesia. They evidently de])eiid upon morbid 
action of tho brain — it has been suggested, upon 
an abnonnal severance and consequent inilopiemloiit 
action of the_ two hemispheres— but the iihysio- 
logical conditions are still full of obscurity. An 
ingenious literaiy use of the notion of 'double 
personality, on completely dill'eront iilanc.s of 
iiiorality, is seen in Mr R. L. Stevenson’s creation 
of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. 


Personalty, all tho property wliicli, when a 
nian dies, goes to his executor or admiiiistriitor, as 
distinguished from the realty, which goes to his 
heu’-at-law. ^ Personalty consists of money, furni- 
riire, stock in the funds ; while realty consists of 
xreohold land and rij^hts connected witli laud, yee 
Intestacy, Kin (Next of), Realty. In iicots 
mw, the corvespomhng phrase is Movahlos; ,sec 
Hemtable and Movadle. 

_ Perspective (Lat. penyjicio, ‘I look through’) 
IB the art of representing natural objects uiiou a 
plane siirfaee m sucli a manner that the reiiresen- 
tatioii shall aflect the eye in tho aanio way as tlio 
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ohjeuts tlioiii.selven. Tlie (JiHtanoe and position of 
objects all'eet both theiv distinctnesa and apparent 
form, giving rise to a snlnliviaion of perspective 
into litiaar jiertipectii'c, wbicli, as its name denotes, 
considers excl naively tlie ellect jirodiieed by t])e 
position and distance of tlie observer npoii the 
apparent form and grotiping of objects ; ■while aerial 
perspective coniines itself to their distinctness, as 
raodilled by distance and light. The necessity of 
attending to the princiiilcs of iierspective in all 
pictorial drawing is niiparent -when we consider, 
for instance, tliat a circle when seen obliquely 
appears to bo not a circle but an ellipse, with its 
shortest diameter in lino with the s[iectalor, and 
its longest iib right angles to this. A square, wdien 
looked at from a position opposite the middle of 
one of its sides, appears as !i trapezoid, the sides 
which are ])erpendicular to the direction of vision 
appearing to be parallel, while the other two ajqiear 
to converge to a point in front of the spectator, &c. 

Per the same reason two rows of parallel pillars of 
equal height, seen from a point between and equi- 
distant from each roM’, appear not only to converge 
at the further end, but to become giadnally .smaller 
and smaller. An excellent 
idea of a perspective plan can 
be easily obtained by inter- p o_ 
posing' a vortical triinsparent 
pianolas of glass — a window, - 

for instance) between the 
olmorver and the ohjcot.s of 
his vision, and supposing that 
the ohjects ho sees are not 
seen through the glass, hut 
painted OM lb. A sketch made i'lg. t. 

on a glass jdarie in this imsi- IhustmUng Ihe inoro imporUnt points imd Jiueu ; IWB ts the Jainoiiml visual ray. 
timi hy following with a ]iunoil 

all the linos and shades of the ohjeots seen tliroiigh about twice as far ajiart as the eye is from the 
it, the eye being all the time kept ([nite_ steaefy, picture. Une inqiortant use of the points of dis- 
w'onld form a piotui'o in perfuet jierspeetivo. In tanee is to delhie the distance of objects in a row 
jii'actice, however, it is found nnfortnuately that (lig. 1) froin eaeli othoi'. Eor this purpose two 
glass is not a suitable material for sketching on, points of distance are not neoes.sary, as wdieu the 
and that the vurtioivl po.siti(m is not the most con- iiosition of one pillar is found, that of the one 
venieut j it is therefore preferable to make a care- opposite is at once obtained by drawing a line 
ful study of the elleets pvoiluood by ohaiigo of [losi- parallel to the base or ground line. We ha\'c 
tion and distance on the apiioarauce of objects in seen that the point of sight is the vanishing point 
nature, and from the results of this to oomiiile a of all level lines whicli meet the ground line or 
body of rules, by the observaueo of which painters a vertical plane on it at right angles, and that the 
may ho enabled to jirodnce an uU'eet true to nature, jioiuts of distance (in a dirert jiieture) are the van- 
Aftor the ‘se()))e’ (i.e. the nnuiher of objects to be isliing points of all lines which cut the ground line 
introduced, and the disLanee at which they are to at an angle of ; but there are many other 
he viewed) of the picturo has been determined, and groujis of parallel lines in a picture which have 
heforo the design is cnuimeneed, it is necessary to diMbrent situationsj and therehu'e dill'eront vanish- 
draw upon the perspective plan three lines: (1) iiig points. Huch lines with their vanishing points 
The Mac, or (/I'oiwrf limits the sketch to- (called for distinction’s sake accidental points) 
tvards tlie operator, and is the base line of the are represented in lig. 2. If the aooidental point 
])ioture. (2) The horizontal line reiivosoiits the is above the horizontal line, it is called the «6 'bi- 
ordinary position of the sensible lioiizou. The dental point aerial ; it aceidentul point 

height of the liorizoutal line is about ono-third terrestrial ; and a little consideration makes it 
of the height of tlie pioture, when the sketehor is evident that these poiiits may or may not lie 
placed at or little above the level of the horizon ; situated within the plane of the picture. Kiioli are 
hut it may rise in a degree eorre, spending to his the points and lines necessary for the construction 
ill crease of elevation till it reaclios near to the top of a plan in true perspective; and from the above 
of the perspeotive plan. The general rule is to explanation we may deduce the two general priii- 
liave a high liorizontal line when the view is taken, ciplos : ( 1) that all parallel straight lines in natuie 
or supposed to he taken, from an eminence ; hut are no longer jiarallel when projected on the per- 
when the station is on a level, either actual or speotive piano, but meet in a point which is called 
assumed, as is the case when a statue or a nionn- the vanishing point, and is some one of the three 
tainous laiidHca])6 is lignred, the horizontal line above descrilied, unless these lines happen to he 
must be loiv. The horizontal line in nearly all also jiarallel to the ground line or the vertical line, 
oa.ses is supposed to he level with the spectator’s in wJiicli case they remain parallel when trans- 
eye. (,S) The wrM'caf line is drawn from the sup- ferrod to the pioture ; and (2) that, since the bodies 
])03ed position of tlie sketcher, perpendicular to drawn below the horizontal line are seen as if 
the ijii'omirf and Aorisomtaf lines, meeting the latter from above, those above as if from below, and 
in a point whieli is called the point of sight, or those to the right and left of the point of sight as 
centre of the idoturo. The vertical line has no if observed from the left and right, it follows that 
representative in nature, and is merely a median- straight lines ■which in the picture are above the 
ical adjunct to the construction of the pioture, all horizontal lino lower themselves, those below raise 


vertical lines iu nature being parallel to it in tlie 
picture. The point of sight, being the point directly 
oppo.site to the observer, is pi operly placed in the 
eeiiLie of the pietnre, for it is most natural that 
the view .siiouhl lie symmetrically on each side of 
the principal visual line ; but tins is not by any 
iiieans a universal rule, for we I’ery fi'oqnently lind 
it on the right or left side, but always, of course, 
on the lioiizoiital line. All lines wliicli in nature 
are perpendicular to the ground Hue, or to a ver- 
tical plane whicli is raised upon it as a base, meet 
in the point of sight, M'hicb is thus their vanishing 
point (see the line of the tojis and hottoims of the 
idlhirs in lig. 1 ). The points of distance are tu'o 
jiniiits in tlie horizmiLal line oil each side of the 
]iqiut of sight, and in a ‘ direct ’ sketch are at a 
distance from it equal to the horizontal distance 
of the sketcher’s eye from the ground line. The 
equality of distance of those points from the point 
of sight is not, however, necessary, as it occurs only 
ill those c.aaes where the lines, of which the jioiuta 
of distance are the vanishing points, are inclined 
(ill nature) at an angle of ‘115° to the base line; 
hut in all c,a.ses the two points of distance are 
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theiuseh’efe to it, ^vliil&t tlio.^o to the left, foJlowin;^ 
the same law, ilhect therabelves to the light, ami 
i-ice verstl. , , . 

Aerial persitcdire cimsists in a mouulation ot 
the hrightness and colouis of ohjecta in accord- 
ance i\itli the state of the_ atmospliero, the_ depth 
of the body in the perspective plane (i.e. distance 
in natnie from the ground line), and other acci- 
dents of place and time. As the distance of ob- 
jects increase.s, their illuminated pai ts are made less 
biilliantand their shaded parts raoie feeble. The 
hlutsh tint imparted by a large mass of the atnioa- 
pliere to the bodies seen through it is frequently 
imitated by the mixing of a slight tint of blue with 
the colours to be ajiplied; a yellow object thus 
assumes a gr6em.sh tint, a red one a violet_ tint, 
Ac. The air when charged with vapour is re- 
presented by a diminntion of the brightness of 
colour.?, and'by the grayish lint inijiarted to them. 
But in tins pai t of tlie suhject rules are of little 


away to the north, the Grampiams — make.s the 
‘Fair City' worthy of the name. A IniudBome 
iiiiie-arch bridge (1772; widened 1871), 8d0 feet 
long, and sti etching over a waterway of 590 feet, 
leads to the snhnrb of Bridgend, wdiere Rnskin 
spent much of his childhood, on the ea.st bank of 
tlie Tay ; along the west hank extend trvo hcanti- 
fnl piihlie parks, the North ami South Inehe.s, 98 
and 72 acres in area. St John’s Church, whose 
restoration was nndertiiken in 1891, is the only (dd 
building— a crueiform Bccorated pile,_ with an 
earlier central square tow'er. Other edillcos tire St 
Ninian’s Episcopal Cathedral (18.70-90), an Early 
Middle Pointed structure, by Bntteilield ; the Tudor 
municipal bnilding.s (1879), the Grecian comity 
buildings (1819-67), the city ball (1844), the 
infirmary (1837-69), .and Llio_ pcniLenUary and 


genei’al 



C.L 


Bg. 2. 

The line., 0, 0 euiiverge to the acoklentcl i)ulnt aerial, and P, P 

avail, for e.xpeiience alone can guide the painter 
in faithfully copying the myriad aspects presented 
by natuie. 

A thorough knowledge of perspective is a sine 
quO. nun to the painter or designer, and though 
many are inelined to think it a suiierliiiity, and 
that the sketeber lias only to make use of bis eyes 
and copy justly, the very fact that such is their 
opinion siiows that they have never made tlie 
attempt ; for it is impossible for the painter, and 
imieli more so for the designer, to execute a copy of 
nature with sufficient accuracy by tlie solo aid of 
the eye and hand, a fact that is unfortunately iiiueli 
too frequently proved by many of the sketches 
exhibited in line-art collections. Perapective was 
known to the ancients, hut seems to liave become 
extinct during the disturbances that convulsed 
Italy, and was revived by Albert Diirer and Brani- 
antino of Milan (c. 1470-1535), whose body of rales 
was extended and completed by Peruzsi and Ubaldi 
about 1600. Dr Brook Taylor in 1715 and 1719 was 
the first Englishmou who discussed the subject 
scientifically, 

There are works on perspeotive by Tyrwlutt (18G8) 
Huniphris (1809), Collins (1872), Dennis (1877), Pelle- 
grin (ITew York, 1874), Burchett (1881), Miller (1887), 
and Janies (1888). ' 

Perspiration. See Sweat. 

Perth, the county town of Perthshire, on the 
right hank of the tidal Tay, 43 miles NN'W. of 
Edinburgh, 22 WSW. of Dundee, and 62 NE. of 
Glasgoiy. The beauty of its surroundings— the 
noble river ; the two wooded heights, MoncreilFe 
and Kimioull Hilts, 725 and 730 feet high ; and, 


prison for Scotland (1812-59), besides which 
; noticed the water-works (1830-80), two 
inuseuiiiB, the Albert statue ( 1864 ), and the auctioii- 
nnu t ( 1 875 ). Railways 
have largely diverted 

0 ■ the liver-trade ; and 

dyeing is now the lead- 
ing iuilnstry, with 
mannfactnrcs of ink, 
gango-ghisMCs, linen, 
iron, beer, A’c. A royal 
Imvgli since 1210 or 
earlier, and taking iirc- 
cedence of all othur.s 
save Ediuhuigh, J’erth 
returns one luemhor. 
Pop. (]8;il) 19,238; 

(1861) 25,250; (1891) 
.30,525, 

Perth, or St Jolm- 
stouii, as it was 
formerly called, has a 
wealth of historic 

, ,, ,,,,,,, , , memories— the bloody 

lothc.vcdrtc,.UlpolnUc™«tr.nl, 

Inch between sixty 
members of the elans Chattan and Kay (1306); 
the niiwler of Jamo.s 1. (q.v., 1437); Knox’s 
‘tbiindering sermon against idolatry ’ in fit John’s 
(1550); the Gowrie Comspiracy (q.v., 1600) ; and 
Montrose’s victory of Tippermuir ( 1 644 ) ; besiiles 
sixteen ecelcsinstioal councils and fourteen parlia- 
ments, and visit.? iminmeralde from royal per- 
soii.ages, inclnding both the Pretomlors and (inecn 
Victoria. .James, fourth Lord Drummoml, was in 
1605 cieated Earl of Perth— a title forfeited in 1695 
by the Jacobite fourth earl (titular Duke of Perth ), 
and restored in 1853 to George Drumnioiid, sixth 
Due de Melfort. 

The Fine Articles of Pnih, memorable in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland, were agreed 
upon in a meeting of the General Assembly, con- 
vened at Perth, by command ot James VI. in 1618. 
They enjoined kneeling at the Lord's Supper, 
the observance of Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, 
and Peiiteco.st, and confirmation, and sanctioned 
the private administration of baptism and of the 
Lord’s Supper, Highly obnoxious to llio Presby- 
terians as having been adopted in mere eoniplianee 
with the king’s will, they yet wore ratified by the 
parliainent, ami enforced by the Court of tiigh 
Conmiission. They hccauie one of the chief sub- 
jects of that contention between king and peoi)Ie 
which produced results so grave and sad for hoth 
in the subsequent reign. The General AsRemblj' of 
Glasgow in 1638 declared that of Perth to have 
been ‘unfree, unlawful, and null,’ and condenmod 
the Five Articles. 

See Perlli Memorabilia (1800), Maiilniont’B Ohronich of 
Perth (Maitland Club, 1831), and works by Benny (1836), 
Lawson (1847), Peacock (1849), and J. 'Wilson (i860). 
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Perth# Bi(i cii])iLal uf 'Wosteni Aii.straliii, (iccii- 
pipH a picturesque site on tlie north bank of tlie 
Swan River, 12 miles from Fremantle, its port, at 
the mouth of the rivei'. Perth ia the lieatlquartei-a 
of ljankin{> for the colony, anil the centre of the 
principal railway lines, inclmliiiH' the Great South- 
ern Railway to Albany. The more important 
hnihliuH'.s are the town-hall, the Protestant (188S) 
and Roman Catholic cathodrals, churchea, mechanics’ 
in.stitufce and museum, and the governor’s residence. 
Pop. (1881)15044; (]88!1, estimated ) 8000. 

Perth# capital of Lanark’ county, Ontario, on the 
river Tay, 141 miles by rail lYSlV. of Montreal, 
contains mills and manufactories of machinery, 
leather, woollens, &c. Pop. 2467. 

Perth linhoy, a port of entry of New Jensoy, 
on the Kill van Kull, 26 mile.s by rail RW. of New 
York. There is a .steam-ferry to Totteiiville, 
Rtalou Island, oupo.site. Thu inanuraetnre.s in- 
clude corks, hrieivs, white-ware, and drain-iiipes. 
Pop. (1885) 6311. 

Perthes, Fimsmiicit CinasToinr, German pub- 
lisher, was horn at Rudolstadt, 21st April 1772, 
learned hi.s husinoas in Luiiizig, and started on his 
own account in fJamhurg in 1796, and soon inished 
hiiu.self into the front rank of Gorman publisher.s. 
All ardent patriot, ho in 1810 started the Nutiwal 
Miisciini, with contributiima from the most indn- 
ential writers of the day, and took an active per- 
sonal jiart in ro.sistiug tlie cslablishmeut of French 
autlinrity in Uamhurg and Germany. Having 
built up his business again during the first veans 
of peace, he removed in 1821 to Gotha. There 
Ills gi'oatest publication was tlio liistorical serie.s 
of works on all European nations, edited by lleeron, 
Ukort, and Giosohreclil. He died at Gotha, 18th 
May 1848. >Soe Life (0th ed. 1872; Eng. trails. 1878) 
liy his son Clenioiis Theodor. — Joiiann Georu 
J u.STUS Pkr'I'Iiio.s (1749-1810), an unele lo Fried- 
rich, cstalilishoil a iiuhlisliing-liouse at Gotha in 
1785, wliieh has aeqmrod in tho liands of liLs sons 
tt great reputation as a geographical institute; it 
issues Potoi'iiuuui's UlitUilungcH, Stiolor's Athm, 
numerous hook.s of travel and goograjihy, and tho 
Ahmtiicwh do irothti. 

Perthshire# the fmirth largest county of Scot- 
land, bounded by InveriiOHS, Aberdeen, F’orfar, 
Fife, KiiirosH, ( llaekmaiimin, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
and Argyll shires. Its groate.st leiiglh, from oast 
to west,' i.s 77 miles; its greatest breadth, from 
north to sontli, 68 inilos ; and till 1891 its area was 
2601 sq. in., or 1,661,690 acres, of wbiob 38,274 
were water, fn that year no fewer than eighteen 
alterations were made by the boundary commis- 
sioners, Portbsliiro receiving eight small enclaves 
from Forfar, Fife, Kinross, and Rtirliiig shires, 
whilst giving olF to the last three a like number, 
iiieluding the (Julross and Tulliallaii jiortion ( 13,126 
acres). Partly Lowland, but mainly Highland 
(pStrathmore tlie dividing lino), it is called by Scott 
‘ the fairest portion of the northern kingdom ; ’ and 
snob, iiidooil, it is, with its inomitains and glens, 
its rivers and lakes, its furo.sts and fertile vales. 
Tho chief rii-ers are tho Fortli and Tay, the 
former receiving tlie Teitli, Allan, and Hevon, 
the latter the Tuminel, Lynn, Isla, Briian, 
Almond, and Earn ; whilst amongst upwards 
of eighty lakes arc Lochs Tay, Erieht, Earn, 
Rannooli, Lydoch, Katrino, Acliray, Veiinacliar, 
and Menteith. In tho south riso Uie Ochils, with 
puiimyat (1.370 feet) and Blairdenon Hill (2072); 
ill tho .south-east tho Sidlaw Hills, with Dun- 
einane (1012) and King’s iSeat (1235): and the 
Highland area is largely ocenpiod by the Grain- 
mans, of whoso forty-six sninmits exceeding 2300 
feet may bo mentioned Bon Lawors (with cairn, 
4004), Reiiniore (.38‘1,3), lk*n-y-Gloo (.3071 ), Sebie- 


liallion (3547), Ben I'oilicli (.3224). Ben Ledi 
(2875), Ben Vraekie (2757), and Ben Venue (2,39,3). 
The soil is extremely v.aried, in places of groat 
fertility — e.g. in Stratliearn and in tlie Carse of 
Gowrie, which skirls the north side of tlie Tay’s 
cstiiaiy ; but barely a fiftli of tlie entire surface is 
in tillage, the rest lieing p.T.sture, woods, deer- 
forests, mountain, and de.solatc moorland, .such us 
Raimocli. The woods cover nearly 190,000 acres; 
and the annual leiital of the Pertlrsbire deer- 
forests, groiiso-iiioors, and rod- and net-liabings 
exceeds in some years £70,000, Ancient divisions 
were Atboie (N.j, Raimocli (NW.), Breadalbaiie 
(W.), Balqiibiddcr (SIV.), Menteith (S.), Perth 
(iSE.), Gowrie (E. ), Stormont and Stratliearn 
(central). The comity since 1886 returns two 
nioiiihers, one for the ea.stern and one for the 
we.stern division; ami Perth ami Gnlioss aie par- 
liamentary burghs. Otlier towns and villages are 
Aherfeldy, Aheniolliy, Aiicliterarder, Birnaiii, Bliiir- 
A thole, Blairgowrie, Callander, Conirie, Conpar- 
Angns, Crieff, Donne, Dunblane, Diiiikeld, Pit- 
lochry, Scone, and pStanIcy. The Roman camp at 
Ardueli is a faiuoua antiquity ; and Perthshire 
coutaiiis the hattlclields of the Graiiipiaiis, Tip- 
perimiir, Tulliccrankie, and Sheiiffmiiir ; whilst 
it iiossc.ssos inomnricM of Bruce, (iueen Mary, Roll 
Roy, Burns, Scott, L.ady Nairiie, Wordswoith, and 
Qneeii Victoria. The mansions, which are i-ery 
iiuinorous, iiielude Tavmonth, Drummond, and 
Blair castles. Po)!. (1801) 125,583; (1831)142,166; 
(1881 ) 129,007 ; ( 1891 ) 03,860, of whom 11 per cent, 
w'ere Gaolic-spoaldng, 

See soimrato ivrticlo.H on iimny of tho ahovo-naiiiod 
places; also works by Briimmoml (1879), Maisliall 
(1880), llnutor (1883), and Millar (1890). 

PcrtiiiJlX, IIelvius, Roman emperor, was 
born, according to Dio Cassius, at Alha-Pomiicia, 
a Homan colony of Liguria, Aiigmst 1, 126 A.D. 
lie received a good education, ami, entering the 
miUlar3' service, rose through tlie various gi'ade.s 
till ho obtained the command of the first legion, 
at the head of which ho signalised himself in 
Rhii'tia and Noricuin agpiinst tlio native tribes. 
In 170 ho was chosen consul, aided to repress the 
revolt of Avitus in Syria, and was governor suc- 
cessively of the province.s of Mo‘sia, Dacia, and 
Sj’i’ia. The Emiieror C'omniodiiH sent him to 
take the command of the turbulent legions in 
Britain, who against his will proclaimed him 
eniperor ; Ihereiipnn ho solicited to ho recalled, 
and wiu- appointed pro-consul of Africa, prefect of 
Rome, and consul (a second time) in 192. On the 
death of Coiiiiiiodiis hi.s assassins almost forced 
Pertinax to accept of the pnrjilc, which with great 
hosLlation he did ; hut, in spite of liis promise of 
a large donation, ho was unable to gain over the 
iirietorian guard. His acoession was, however, 
nailed with delight hj' the senate and people, who 
wove rejoiced to have as ruler an able captain 
imstcad of a ferocious dehaiiclioe ; and Pertinax, 
oiicouraged by tliis favourahlo reception, announced 
his intention of carrying out an extensive aeries of 
reforms, having reforonoo ehielly to the army, in 
which he hoped to ro-estahlisli the ancient Roman 
discipline. Unfortunately for his roform,s and him- 
self, he was attacked by a liand of the rohollions 
prietorians, two inontlis and twenLy-.soven day.s after 
Ills accession, and, disdaining to llee, was slain, 
and his head carried about the streets of Home in 
tviuuiph. 

PertlnT)ation,S, in Physical Astronomy, are 
the disturbances proilueed in the simple elliptic 
motion of one lieavenly body about another by the 
action of a third body, or by tho uon-sidierioity of 
the principal body, 'rims, for instance, wore tliere 
no bodies in space except the earth and moon, tho 
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moon would desciibe accurately an ellmse aliniit 
tlie eai'tli’s centre as focus, and its mdius-vectoi 
would pass over equal areas in equal tiiiiea ; ui fc 
only if both bodies ivere boniogeiiemis and t uly 
.subeiical, or had their eoiistitiieiit matter othei- 
u ise so arransed that they imglit attract each olliei 
as if each were collected at some defimte point of 
its mass. The oblateness of the earth s ligiu'c, there- 
fore, produces pertuvhations in w hat would other- 
wise he the lixed elliptic orbit of the _raoon._ Again, 
wlieii we consider tbe siiii’s action it is obvious that 
in no position of the moon can the aun act equally 
upon both earth and moon; for at new moon tho 
moon is nearer to the sun than the eaitliia, aim 
is therefore move attracted (in jn'iiporUon to us 
mass) than the earth — i.e. tbe rl///h-e)it‘e oi Um 
Sim's actions on tbe earth and moon is oquivalont 
to a force tending to draw tbe moon away from 
tbe earth. At full moon, on Llio other band, tlio 
eartli (in proportion to its mass) is more attvaclcd 
tlian the iiiooii is by the ann ; and the portiirhing 
iniliience of the sun is again of the nature of a 
force tending to separate tbe earth and moon. 
About the quarters, again, the sun's attraction 
(mass foi' mass) is nearly the samo in amoniil 
on the earth and moon, but the dtvei'tioii of its 
action is not the same on the two bodies, and 
it is easy to see that in tliis case tho perturb- 
ing force tends to bring the earth ami inooii 
nearer to each other, l^or any given position of 
the moon, witli retevence to the earth and sun, 
the diffemice of tlie accelerating ell'cets of the 
sun oil the eai-tli and moon is a distiirbiiig force ; 
and it is to this that the povtiirbations of tho 
nioon’.s orbit, wliicli dro tlie moat important, and 
amongst tbe mn.st considerable, in the solar systoni, 
are due, See Moon, Planets, &o. 

Peru, a republic of South Amei'ica, oxtcnding 
from near Q" to 17° 20' S. lat. Previous to the 
aiine.xations by Cliili, the Peruvian coiiyiinia mm in u.s. 
territory stretched sou tli ward to i>y J. n. !.iriiinpi>it 
22° 10', with a length along tlio Couii»niy. 

Pacific coast of IfOO miles, and n width of 000 
miles. It border, s on the Pacific, Ecuador, Umxil, 
llolivna, and Chili. Tlio area i.s not acciiniloly 
known, Imt ha.s been roughly estimated at 'MO, 01)0 
sq. m. The population in iS/O, the date of tlio last 
census, was 2,701,998, tlie aboriginal Inca Indians 
forming 37 per cent., the Mrsiisos or lialf-castps 
23 per cent,, and the people of pure Spanish 
de.seent, negroes, Cliine.se, and foreigners 20 per 
cent. Peru is, therefore, still the country of the 
original Inea people. 

Surface of the Country. — The surface of Porn is 
extremely varied. It is divided longitudinally into 
three wefl-niarkcd regious. (1) Tho L'o«,vt o.xtonds 
from the base of the Andos to tlie raeilic Oeoaii, 
anti consists of a sandy de.sevt crossed at iutcrviilH 
by rivers, along tlie banks of wbieli there are fcriilo 
valleys. (2) 'The Sierra, or region of the Andos, 
about 250 miles wide, contains stupendous cluiiim 
of mountains, elevated plains and lablohuuls, 
warm and fertile valleys and ravines. (.3) 
The Montana, skirting the easteim slopes of the 
Andes, is the third region. It consists of tropical 
forests traversed by great tributaries of tlio 
Amazon. The coast region has been upraiseil 
from the ocean at no very remote period. 'Tho 
ahsenee^ of rain on this strip of land liotwoon tlio 
mountains and the sea is caused by tlio action of 
Uie lofty uplands of the Andos on the trade- wind. 
Peaching the .snow-capped summits tiio last particle 
of nioistiiro is wrung out of the wind that the very 
low temperature can extract, and it riishos down 
to the I acific coast, cool and dry. Its moisture is 
deposited as snow on the tops of the cordillera, and 
feeds the mountain-streams whioli How down to 
iii'igace the coast-valleys. From NovoniheL' lo ' 


April thoro is usually coustaut dryiic,s.s on the 
coast, from dniio to Wt'iitcmbor the sky is obscured 
for iveolLH by mist, .sometime, s iiceompaiiiod liy 
drizzling ruin. 'Tbe nm.xiimim temiicraturc i's 
about 78” in summer ami (id” in winter. M'lion 
it is liotlast ami driest on Die, ceii.st it is raining 
heavily in the Auiles, and tlie livi'rs are fiilh 
When the rivers aie lowest mists and yarnas w 
drizzling rains prorail on llie eoast. Tl'ie deserts 
aie divided from each other by I'orly valleys of 
great fertility, and llie eiiltivable area on tbe 'coast 
might be considerably e.vtemled by irrigatinii. Tlie 
coast him few [iroteoteil aiiehonige.s, ami the, liead- 
hiiiils aro gonerully alirnid, and hdty. This loghm 
isHiilijeet to freipieiit (iiid seieie earthquakes, the 
most 'ilostruetive in imiderii limes liaciiig liecii 
that of l8(iH, which nearly destroyed Avoquipa 
and Arica, am! that of IK77. Since 1570 tlioro hiivo 
been seventy destriielice curl liiiiiiikeH leeorded on 
the west coast of South Aiiivricn, 

Tho I’eriiviiiii Andes eontuiu peiiks atiaimng 
heiglils of 21,(100 ami 22,<)0() feet; but (bey have 
iiovor been mi'iisiired wilii iieieiii.ilie aeenracy, 
Tho nKmutaiii-systeiii eiiiisislH of lliree eliiiiiw or 
rordillmdi. Two of these elmilis, rmiiiiiig paiallel 
iiml near eneli otiier, are of identical nrigin, Tlie 
wostevn Olio is I, lie niarilinio enidillerii and enm- 
jirises llu' vnleiiimes. 'I'lio enslerii emdillera is a 
mugnilieeiit and almnsi eoiil innoiiH rnnge, in great 
part of Silnviiuj foi nial ion, willi eliiy sillies ami 
orniilivo granitic, rneks, The weslein eiirdilloi'a 
is cut tlivoiigii by Hcveriil si reniiis wbieli How iiitii 
tlio Paeilic, and tlio eiislern eiirdillerii by six tiilm- 
taries of tlio Amazon, but tbe eeiilml eliain is mi 
iinbmkmi waler-piirtiiig. Il eiuisiNlN nmhily of 
erystiillino and viileaiiie reeks, on eiieli side of 
wliicli av(> Mtvala of anneoiM, in gvi'iit ]iavt iit 
duiTissie, voeks. The valleys iiiiil jibileiuis between 
tbesc raiifics form tbe Sh'n'u of I’ern, and inclnilii 
ovi'ry varh'ly of cliniiile and nceni'ry. They may 
bo diviilod, from a genigrajiliical ]inin’t of view, iiil'o 
four sections, coimnencing frnni I ho nnrlli. I'lio 
Hrst, JlfiO liiiloH Iniig by 100 bvimd, cninpiiscs tlio 
upper liasiiiM of the Mamfinn and llniillagii, Tliu 
second o.xtciids for 200 miles frimi Cen'ii I’lisco In 
Ayiiciicbo, inclmliiig llie lake of ( 'liiiieliay-cnelia 
and tlie valley of daiijii, 'I’Ik' Ibiid inxlemls for 
21)0 miles to llio knot of N'ileiifnila, eemprisliig tlio 
iippiw valleys of Ike Apnriiiiae, Dm \'ileiiiim,vu, anil 
him Paucariambo, Hero is I'lizeo, tlii' eiipital nf 
llio Iiieas, tlio eeiitro ami lii'iirt of I’erii. TliO 
fourth seeliiui is Hie lia.siii of l.iilui Til leaea, about 
1.50 mile.s in leiigtii and brnmllli. 'I'ho lake ihsiilf 
is 80 iiiilos long, mid 12,515 f(iel, aliin’o llio liivol nf 
tho so.i. A nuiiilier of rivers, wbieli are of omi- 
sideivililo voliiiiie ilnriiig llio rniiiy seimoii, full into 
it, ami it is drniiied liy llie I leMiignadero Ihnviiiv 
opt nf till) sontb-west luqgle, Hnl a great iirii|iiir. 
tioii of llio water is also laken up by eviijinralmii, 
and tlio wators uro gradually receding, The .Sierra 
of Porii is tho original ho’iiie of the pofalo, (In 
lofty lioiglils also produce severii I other edililo i'ooIk, 
and thogiiiin eallod r/m'/nni {('hniii/iiidium quhnm], 
wliilo splondid crops of mnizn are grown in (he 
valloys. Tho nuiiimls wiiieb siieeialiy Imlong to 
tho I'oruvian Sierra are (he ilonieslie’ IliuiiiiR and 
alpaens, and (he wild vienrms, The llaniiw wore 
tlio li(*aatH nf burden in the time of tlie Incas, eftcli 
carrying a weight of iiliout K)() lb, Atpiu'iis Imvo 
alwajm boon nrizeil for llu'ir long luni soft wool, 
and are tomloil witli great cave, being kept in iai'HQ 
flooks. Thu other animals of the. I’eniviau Siei'in 
are tho fnnico or deer, two rmlenl.s called nf.vrar/ia 
anil ('hinrhiUu, a native dog, ami a fox, Tlie largcut 
hinl is tiho eondm’, and tliero is lunitlier hlrd of the 
vultnvo ti'ilio (‘iillod rdeoman, I’artridges, called 
j/idii, and iilnvers are mot wil li on the lofty plateiuw, 
i’ho large and liaudsomu geeso eiilled /nnw/innm 
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hwdlata, several ducks, a gull, fl,aiiiinnou'!, anil 
other wailing-liirds^ frequent Lake Titicaca and 
tlio hanks of the rivers. In tlie valleys there arc 
many kinds of finches, and a green parrakeefc has 
been .seen at a height of 12,000 feet above the ae.a. 

The 2IoHtaiia is the region of tropical forests 
■within the hasin of the river Amazon, including 
the wooded .slopes of tlie eastern watershed of the 
Andes, which may be called the subtropical 
portion of the IMontaua. This part of Pern is 
traversed by great navig.ahle riveis. Here the 
Marauon and Iluallaga, after separate courses of 
600 and 400 miles respectively, unite and flow east- 
ward to the Ih'azili.an frontier. At loO miles from 
their point of junction they are increased by the 
wateis of the Ucayali, a great navigable river with 
a course of GOO miles. The fore.sts drained by the 
Marafion, Hu.allaga, and Ucayali form the northern 
poi'tion of the Peru\’ian Montana. The sonthern 
half is watered by .streams (lowing down from the 
eastern Andes in tlie Sierra sections of Cuzco ami 
Titicaca, and forming tlie Madre de Dios, a great 
trilmtary of the llolii'ian river Ileni, which has not 
yet been fully exiilored. The ivhole length of the 
Peruvian Mimtafia, from the Maranon to the 
Hnlivian frontier, is 800 niile.s. lii the subtropical 
portion, comprising the e.astcrn slopes of Lho Andes, 
wlucli sometimos extend for a distance of 60 or 80 
miles before tliey suliside into the Amazonian 
plain, there .are very important piodncts. This is 
the region of tlie quinino-yicliUug ciiichona-treos, 
anil of the coca (livyihroxyloii coc.d ), and here colfee 
and cacao of the' lhio.st quality are oultivateil. 
Prom tlie fore,st-oovorcd plains come india-rubber, 
Barsapavilla, and a great variety of useful and 
ornament, al timher. Tlio fauna of the forests is 
naturally niucli more numerous and varied than 
that of tlio Sierra. Here is the silvor-gray monkey, 
the largest in South America, and other species, 
liats of several kinds are numerous, and liiero are 
ilocks of coatis. The Andean liear, called ueiimari, 
is found on the iipiior hordoi-s of the forests. The 
iniiia also roain.s over the liiglier slopes, where he 
las an almost uiidisputed Imiiting-ground. Lower 
down there are jaguars, and several kinds of wild 
cats. Squirrels and other rodents swarm, and the 
heavy tapir, called danla or yran heMia, reposes in 
the soft mar.shy lands. Deer frcrpieiit the open 
ground, and herds of yeccaries traverse the forests. 
The chief gaine-hird is the large black cnr.as.sow, 
and there are several pigeons. Spoonbills, ibis, 
cranes, siiipu, and curlew frequent tlie lagoons, 
while pari'ots, toucans, and iitiier birds of hriglil 
plumage are iiiniiiiioriihle. Snakes abound among 
the dense iiiidenvood, frogs raise their far-.sonnding 
voices tlirough the night, ami insects swarm in 
myriads, ihib tlie Icuow'ledge of the fauna of the 
Peruvian forests is still very iuooinnlote. 

Productions ami Commerce . — ■The cliiet crops 
of the fertilo valleys on tlie coast of Pern are 
sugar, cotton, and graiies. The exportation of 
sugar amounted to 4S,()()0 tons in 1881), hut it was 
(louhlo that figure in 1879, previous to the dis- 
a.stroiis war with Oliili. Poruidaii cotton is chielly 
grown in the valleys of I’iura and Ica, and is a 
pei'entiial. In 1889 the quantity of cotton exported 
Jrmii Piura and Ica was 2,946,400 Hi, The vine 
has lieen a prolltahie industry ever since blie Spanish 
conmiosfc, ill several valleys on the coast, and also 
in the Sierra. Good wine is made at Pisco anil 
Ica, and also a famous spirit from tlie grape, 
called Pisco and Italia. The yield of wine in 1889 
was 17,600,000 pints, and of spirits 3,280,000 pints, 
nice of excellent quality is raised in tlie coast- 
valley of Laiiihayeque, and there are eatiililish- 
iiieiits for preparing it at Lamiiayeque and Fer- 
renafe. In 1880 the crop was' 24,750,000 Ih. 
Olivos are grown in tlie Taniho valley near 


Areqnipa, and before the Chilian war imilherries, 
silkworms, ami oocliineal were .snece.ssfiilly culti- 
vated. Tlie rocky islets and barren deserts of the 
coast were once a souice of enormous wealth to 
Peru, hut are .so no more. Tlie exportation of 
Unano (q.v. ) from the Ohincha Tslanils began in 
1846 ami ended in 1872, the sniipljOieing oxhamsted; 
anil the nitr.ates of T.arapacil were seized amt 
annexed by Chili, as the result of the w.ar. 

The staple exports of tlio Sierra of Pern are 
silver and wool. The .silver-mines extend along 
the whole length of the cordilleras, and are worked 
here anil there, the great centre of mining iiidustiy 
being at Cerro Pasco. In 1877 tlie Cerro Pa.sco 
mines produced 1,427,592 oz. of silver, and there 
are others of equal value round Piino, in the south 
Ilf Peru. In the above year the I’liliio of exported 
silver was £575,000; of copper, £330,000. Up till 
1891 there were no later returns ; luiil there are no 
returns of gold expoUed, altlningh tliere are rich 
w.oshings in the Car.avaya province. 

Mollcndo is the principid port for the export of 
wool ; hut wool is also shipped from Salaverry, 
Pacasmayn, and Chain. Tlieie are no reliable 
returns of the quantity and value. From the 
Montana file exported prodnels are cinchona 
hark, coca (of wliicli 3044 Ih, of leai'es were ex- 
ported in 1889), ciillee of the finest quality, cacao, 
toliaeco, india-rnlilier, sarsaparilla, and some other 
medicinal roots. Maize is iil.so exported to Chili, 
and largo quantities of wlieat are imported from 
Chili and the LTnited States. 

Public Worl.s . — Tlie system of railways consists 
of a dozen short lines in the coast- valleys— varying 
in length from 80 to 20 miles, constmoted to bring 
the produce down to tlie seaports — and of two long 
lines aoims the Andes. The lir.sb of these, from 
Callao and Lima to (.)roya, in the lofty valley of 
Jaiija, is to be 1,36 miles long, and was eominenood 
in 1870. It threads the intricate gorges of the 
Andes liy a winding path along the edges of preci- 
pices, through tmiiiels, and over liridges tiiat seem 
suspended in tlie air, It tunnels tlie Andes at an 
altituilo of 15,645 feet, and the liridge of Verruga-s 
spans a eliaam 580 feet wide, on tliree piers, tiie 
centre one being 2.52 feet liigh, of hollow wrought- 
iron. Cf this railroad SG.if miles had in 1891 liecn 
cimipleted at a oust of £4,625,887. The other groat 
line across the Andes ooimeots the port of Mollendo 
with Ptino on the sliores of Lake Titicaca, passing 
liy Areqnipa. The .summit is enis.sed at a height 
of 14,600 feet, and tlie line is ,346 miles long. In 
1874 steamers were lirst launched on Lake Titi- 
caca. In order to supply tlie port of Mollcndo 
with water a pipe has been laid alongsiile tlie line 
from Areqnipa for a length of 85 miles, discharging 
433,000 gallons in twenty-four hours— tlie longest 
iron aqueduct in the world. The cimstruotioii of 
these great public works, chielly between 1868 and 
1872, involved the finances of Pern in grave dilii- 
culties. Prei'ionsly the debt, mainly incurred 
during the war of independence, was .£4,400,000, 
the iiilercst of which ivas paid from the proceeds 
of the guano. But by 1872 the delit had lieen 
increa.sed to £49,000,000, reqnh'ing an annual sum 
of £2,430,000 to pay the interest. The payment of 
interest ceased in 1876, having been regularly paid 
since 1849. The financial diiriculties culminated 
with the disastrous war witli Chili, wlien the 
nitrate of Tarajiacii, tlie cliief resource of Peru, 
fell into the hands of tlio enemy. 

Tire People . — The Inilk of the Peruvian popula- 
tion is composed of tlie aboriginal Inca Indians, 
wliose language, called Qiiichiia, is still spoken in 
the Sierra, The Incas had attaineil to a high state 
of civilisation before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
They oiiltivated many of tlie arts, ami liad some 
knowledge of astronomy. They liad domesticated 
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the llamas anil alpacas, had hvnnght 
timi maize ami miinoa, potatoes and J*!; ® 

edible roots, undeistood imning ami the woikuit 
of metals, and excelled as masons, weavers, 
and farmers. Tliey brought the science 
nient to a high pitcii of peifeotion. Ihc Inca, 
composed songs and dranias ; and as soldiora thou 
skill and prowess enalilud them to eoncjner and 
consolidate a vast enii»ire. Three centnncs of 
oppression under .Spanish rule have 'l} 

the character of the Inca Indian, hut he w null 
in(liistiiou.s and lionest, aiid roliuuB some ol t lo 
virtues of hi.s ancestnr.s. The wild IndiiuiB of tho 
Montana were never sulij ngated hy the SpamarilH. 
»Sf)anish acliiunisbration cansed a ra\)i(i ainniuuioii 
of tlie jiopulation. The Indians of the Sierra wore 
decimated, while those of the coast-valloyH dis- 
appeared altogether. Negro fdavos wore then 
intiodueod to cultivate tlio e, states in the coast- 
valleys, and tills system continued during Snaiush 
colonial rule, and until ISo.'i. Tn that year Hlavery 
was aholished, and tlie emancipation of tlio negro 
]iopniation gave rise to diliieultio.s in obtaining 
iahour. Chiiie.so innnigi'iition scliemes wore re- 
sorted to. and from 1800 tn 1872 as many as 58,(i-l(i 
f’hinese coolies were imported. 

Cii'iV Dimions, Citte.i, and 7'nfnn.v.— I’orn is 
dii'ided into dBpnrtineiit.s, whieli are milidivided 
into provinces, On tho coast, connnoiicing from 
tlie north, the departments are Pinra, Iiiim- 
hayeqnR, Lihevtad (fiirmevly Trujillo), Ancac.hs, 
Li'nm, lea, and Arequipa. The cajiilal of I’inra 
is San ^lignol de PLura, founded hy I’izarro, witli a 
seaport called Payta at a distance of (ill iniles.^ Tlio 
next department of Lamhayeqno has a cajiital of 
tho same name, with three Rumll seaports of iSiui 
Jose, Eten, and Pimentel. Liliertad has tho 
episcopal city of Trujillo as its capital, which was 
founded hy Pizavro in In, Si). The soai>orls icro 
Huanoliaeo, fialaverry, and Iluaflape. Ancaohs 
does not contain any city of note. Lima (n.v.), 
the capital of Peru, is nearly in tho eoiltro of tho 
coast region, and has a population of almost 
200,000. The departmont of lea, .soutli of Lima, 
i.s composed of the two provinec.s of lea ami 
Chincha, each with a city, and has its |irinoipa] 
seaport at Pisco. Arequipa is at jirosont tho most 
southern department of Peru, tho rest of tho 
Peruvian coast still lieing occupied hy the (Ihilian 
invaders. Besides Mollendo (107 miles hy rail 
from the city of Arequipa), it also has small' ports 
for e.xpoi't at Islay, Quilca, and Chala. 

The dqiartments of the Sierra of Peru are daja- 
marca, Huanuco, Junin, Huancavelica, Ayac.ucho, 
Apuriraac, Cuzco, and Pnno. Five of tlicso havo 
provinces also in tho Montana ; and tlioro are 
t^rn deiiartments, those of Amazonas and Loreto, 
entirely in the Mmitafui. On the coast tlio Inmsos 
ai e Imilt of adahes or large sun-dried bricks, and aro 
ilat-roofed. In the Sieri'ii tho houses arc, generally 
of .stone, with higli-pitolied red- tiled roofs. Tlio 
most northern department contains tlie cities of 
Cajamai'oa and Jaen. _ Huanuco ha.s a capital of 
the .same name. Jiniin contains tho niiniiig-towii 
of Corro Pasco, and the citie.s of Tarma, Jaiijn, 
Concepcion, and Ilnancayo. Ilnancavolioa is a 
inountainous department, and its chlcl town owed 
Us existence to the proximity of a quicksilvov-mino, 
Ayacncho received its name from the hattlo in 
which Peru gained her independence. Its eliiot city 
of friiamaiiga, now called Ayacncho, was fomnlo'd 
hy tizarro in Juno 1339, The Apuriinac di'iiiivt- 
moiit compmsas the two valleys of AmlalmaylaH 

central duiiavtii'ioiil 
or tJie oierra of Peru. Its capital was foriiievly 
the capital of the Inca empire, and the oathedval 
ami other clinrohes are raised on the palaces of 
the Inea.s. A few miles from Ckizco is tho warm 


ami fertile valley of llie ATlcamayn, conl;u,iiim 
the delightful towns of Uruhaiiilia, Calcn, Siimani, 
and Thlta. The department of I’lino ceiniwisc.s 
the liasiii of 'riticaca and the rieh jirovincu of 
Caravaya in tin' Mimtaha. Ils enpilal, on tlic 
novtii-wostoi 11 shore of the lake, owes il,s oiigin ami 
former pTosi>evUy to the rieh veins of silver ore in 
the aurroiindiiig hills. 'I'hn other cities of the 
dopartiiieiit are l.ampa and ('luieiu(,o, 

Cliiireh am/ ICdandiim. W hen I, he Kpaniai'ds 
conquered l‘eni the (latholie religion was (mforcoil 
on all iiativas, ami a delei'inliieil al lemptwas made 
to crush out the modes of Ihought, Iraditioiis, and 
ciiltiiro of the liiea civilisation, ami (o nuhs(,ilii|c 
new ideas and heliefs. This desl I'licl ice system was 
resolute and well organised, iiird uns in giimt part 
Huceessfiil. Kdiiealion ami lileratiiie were in Uk^ 
liaiids of an intolerant priesthood. Tho eniel Priar 
Valvi'rde was imido Bishop of ( ‘iizeo in q'l,,, 

arelihi.slioprie of Lima nnis eroal ml in l.’ill, and lire 
hi.sliopries of Onamaiign, Ai'eqiii|m, nnil Trnjilhi 
were aildml in 11)12 and Hill. Swniins of clerh'.s 
followed the hishop.s, iinnierons inonn ili'ides wem 
feiindeil, and an im|uisitoiial syslein of ealeehisiiig 
and punishing penetraled inlo every village and 
liamlet in the land. Sjdmols weie mdnhliHlied in 
the towns for llie edneiitioii of .\‘mnj', Spaiiiai'ils ami 
half-eastes ; ami the nnivernily of San Marens at 
Lima, the most aiieii'iili in Ihe Ni-w Wnrhl, was 
foiimled in Ifi.'il. It had _ lU’iil'essorinl ehairs of 
iiiedle.iiie, philo.soiihy, rheloiie, liiilin, iiiatlienmlics, 
diviiiily, and for a short liini' of (jiuelnia the 
language of the Incas. In 1793 I here were 311! 
(loetors of Han Marcos. The college of San Carles 
at Lima, wliieh still (leiirislies, was I'mindeil in 
1770, and tliescdieol of nn'diidni' wtm eslahlislieil in 
1702. At ('nzen llie niiivev 'ity of Kan Aiilenin 
Aliad was founded in l.ilts, mid llie lieeiey, I’liime 
(if Ms(|uilaclie, alse endnwed llie enllef'i' nf ,Siui 
llorja there, for llie ednealion nf nnhie Indiniis. 
At Are((iiipa the college of Smi (ieinninin was 
founded ill 1910, for loaeliiii;' Laliii and llimdngv, 
and similar eolleges were founded at Ti'iljilln in 
1921 and at llliaimuiga in 1981), Tlie'ie ililii'eiHilie.s 

and eolleges prodii I hislorhiini mid oilier wrileis 

of oiiiinoiice, the limit luiowii in Emope lining 
Dr IVrallay liaiiiiieMi, wdm wrole l.ima I'lim/mhi, 
an(l_ Leon I'inelo, the milhor of ii well kiiinvn 
hihliographv. In laler limes, ami iiiiiee Ihe iinlc- 
peudeiu’.e. Peril has iirodiieml iiiinii'i'oiis liierilnrhiiiH 
writers, inelmliiig tlie leiiiiied Dr \'igil, the iiiiti- 
(iiiary lUvern, the liinliirimis Leieiile and I’alma, 
the geograpliers I’az Hiildaii and riimnie, I he iiiiets 
Mari|uoz, AIIiIiihis, and 'ilnmi de .Aroiin.,’ and llie 
hiograplier Meiidilmni, Addilimial eiilh'ges havo 
heo.ii estahlished hi the huge lewiis, anil miiiiennw 
selnjels in the villages, w il bin the Inet llfly yeiliu 
Uosides the nuiversity of Liiini, I here me new live 
l(‘HHer univemities at Ciizmi, .Aimniipa, Ayaeiiclio, 
Pumi, and Trujillo, The idnle iilso suiqiiirlH ,'t'i 
eolleges for men and 1,8 for wonien, 137 selieelH fur 
hoys ami 129 for girls. Vel in 1877 I here were elily 
38,009 seliolars, nr ahnut one (diild at Helniol for 
ovory eighty iiiliahilauls. 

Jlistor;/, h'l'oin very amdeiil (linen I here ivero 
agriniiltiiral eoiiiiniinilies in the Hieriu of Peru, 
gradually advaiieing in Ihe aids of joiverinneiit anil 
of peace, and then' wei'ii people of a dillereiit race ii) 
the eniud -valleys, wlioweie also eivilised, 'I'lie planls 
they had hrmight under eiiltivalion, and tin' anlniii.)M 
they hail dimie,stii'ali'd, are among Die iiroofs nf tlio 
great anlh|inl,y of Peruvian eivilisalioii, I'hentu- 
ally all the diil'ereut eomiii mil ties were uni led uiuler 
(uio oiiiiiirii, and the Incas, in the eimrse nf Hiillio 
live coutndea, developed a liighly eeiitralised system 
of governiuout, Divilisalion never all iiimsl tn micli 
a height among any oilier of the iiidigenmis viifon 
of America, The Incas at templed Ihe ailminislriv 
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tion of a purely sociali-sLic Kovernnieut, and their 
attempt ■\Tas Buoce&fiful. The great Inca Huayna 
Capao died, after a long and proapei'ons reign, at 
ahont the time when Pi:!arro first visited Tumhez. 
On his death there was a war of succession between 
his two sons. A\'hioh had just terminated in favour 
of Atahualpa when Pizarro (q.v.) landed a second 
time and marched into the interior. Pern was 
soon overrun by the Spaniards, and the beneficent 
rule of the Incas came to an end. At about the 
time of the assassination of Pizarro the representa- 
tions of Las Casas (q.v.) resjieoting the cruel treat- 
ment of the Indians had obtained a hearing, and 
the ‘New Laws’ were promulgated. The grants 
conceded to the conquerors were not to he hered- 
itary, all men who had been engage<l in civil wars 
were to ho deprived, and iiersonal service from 
Indians was forbidden. Illasco Nunez Vela was 
sent out to Peru as viceroy to enforce these 
reforms. He landed in 1541, and proclaimed the 
‘Now Laws.’ The Spanish conquerora were thi'own 
into a state of exaspei’ation and dismay, and 
ajipealod to Gonzalo Pizarro (q.v.) to leave his 
retirement and protect their interests. The result 
was that the viceroy was defeated and killed, and 
Gonzalo virtually became governor of Peru. But 
bo ^vas not recognised by the Spanish government, 
and an ecclesiastic named Pedro do la Gasca was 
despatched to Peru, with a oommi.ssion to restore 
ordoi'. Gonzalo Pizarro rvas^ defeated near Cuzco, 
and hclioadod on tlie IjattlelioUl. Gasca reveraed 
the humane legislation advocated by L.os Casas, 
ami made a hasty distribution of gu'ants to his 
followers. The aimouncoiuent of his awaisls caused 
nmeh discontent, hut Gasca hurriedly sailed for 
Spain in January 1550, leaving tlie country in a 
most un.sottled .state, in the bands of the four 
judges who were his oolleague.s. He had arranged 
that the emperor's decree against forced labour 
should he promulgated after he was safe out of 
the country. This gave rise to a fonnidahle 
rebellion, led by Prnucisco Hernandez Giron. The 
judges made head against it, hut it was not put 
down until two pitched battles had been fonght, 
and Giron had boon bolieaded at Lima in December 
1554. 

The Marquis of Caueto arrived as viceroy of 
Peru in May 1555. IBs policy was to employ the 
unquiet spirits among the Spanish settlers oa 
expeditions of discovery into unknown regions, and 
to treat the natives with liberality and justice. 
During the five years of his government he restored 
order among the concinorors, and established the 
heir to the Inoas in a dignilled retirement. But it 
was Don Francisco de Toledo, the viceroy from 
1669 to 15S0, wlmse legislation finally fixed the 
colonial irolicy of .Spain in this part of the New 
World. He reversed the kindly tveatnient of 
the aiioiont dynasty which had distinguished the 
Mar(pus of Cauete, and unjustly beheaded young 
Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas, at Cuzco in 
1571. At the same time he wisely based liis legis- 
lation on the system of the Inoas. His elaborate 
code, called the ‘Lihro de Tasas,’ was the text- 
book of all future viceroy.s. Ho fixed the amount 
of tribute to be paid by the Indians, exempting all 
males under the age of eighteen and over that of 
fifty. Hu recognised the position of the native 
chiefs, as.signing them magi.sterial functions, and 
the duty of colleoting the taxes and paying the 
money to the Spanish officials. But he enaotod 
that one-seventh part of the population of eveiy 
village should be subject to forced labour, generally 
in the mines. This was called the Mita system. 

It was the habitual infraction of the rules 
established by Toledo, and the abuse of the Mita, 
which causocl all the srrbsequent misery and the 
depopulation of the country, Compliance with the 
370 _ 


continual demaml fur treasure from .Spain, a de- 
mand which was insatiable, was incompatible with 
humane treatment of the peojile. For more tlian 
two centuries the people of Peru toiled and died. 
At length their sullerings became intolerable. 
They luse as one man in the autumn of 1780, and 
a descendant of the Incas, taking the revered name 
of Tupac Amaru, placed himself at their head. 
After a long and formidable resi.stance the insur- 
gents were finally subdued, and their leader was put 
to death under circumstances of revolting cruelty. 
But he did not die in vain. In his fall he shook 
the colonial pou'er of Spain to its foundation. From 
the cruel death of the luca Tupac Amaru may he 
dated the rise of that feeling whieli ended iu the 
expulsion of the Spaniards from South Anicricn. 
.Some of the demands of the Inca were conceded 
soon after his death. He was the foremost pioneer 
of the iiulependence of Peru. The desire for 
liberty among Pornvinn.s of Spanish descent had 
its birth in Lima i hut Lima was the re.sidenoe of 
the viceroy. Here the power of Spain was concen- 
trated. Cmiseipiently it was in the more distant 
colonies of Buenos Ayres, Canlcas, and Chili that 
insurrectionary movements first broke out and 
that independence was first secured. 

At length a lleet under Lord Cochrane (see DuN- 
DONALD), equipped in Chili, brought the Argentine 
General San Martin to Pei u with troops, and the in- 
dejiondence of the land of the Incas was proclaimed 
at Lima on the 2Sth of July 1821. Another liberat- 
ing force, from Colombia, under General Bolivar, 
embarked at Guayaquil, and when the Liberator 
arrived at Lima, in September 1823, San Martin 
retired. The Spanish viceroy, La Sei’iia, with hi.s 
army, retreated into the interior, and the patriots 
followed on his heels. On 9bh December 1824 the 
decisive battle of Ayaouoho was fought, the 
Spanish vioei'oy and all his officers were made 
lirisoners, and the colonial government finally cave 
place to a free republic. Bolivar and his CoToni- 
bians left the country in 1826, hut it was eighteen 
years before the government became settled. In 
August 1829 General Ganiarra, a native of Cuzco 
and a hero of Ayacucho, was elected president of 
Peru, but at the end of his term of office there were 
troubles which culminated with an attempt to 
form a Peru-Bolivian Confederation under General 
Santa Cruz. This was defeated by Peruvian mal- 
coutents, aided by a Chilian army, the cause of 
Santa Cruz and his confederation having been 
mined after the decisive battle of Yungay on 
January 20, 1839, Gamarra again became president, 
the confeileration was di.sE,olved, and a constitution 
was proolaiined. But Gamarra fell in a deplorable 
war with Bolivia, and the contentions of his officers 
caused a succession of civil wars until 1844. 

At length a man arose who restored peace to the 
distracted country. liainon Castilla was a native 
of Tarapacd, and was a veteran of Ayaoueho, He 
was brave as a lion, prompt bi action, and beloved 
by his men. His firm gi-asp of power secured a 
long period of peace. lie was elected constitu- 
tional president of Peru in 1844, and ten years of 
peace followed. Castilla cominenoed the payment 
of interest on the foreign debt iu 1849. A revised 
comslitution was promulgated in 1856, and the 
slaves were emancipated. Castilla retired from 
ollico in 1862, and died in 1806. The next im- 
jiortant event was the election of Colonel Balta. 
Tills president held oiliee from 1868 to 1872, during 
which time public works wore undertaken on a 
gigantic scale with the aid of foreign loans. Don 
Manuel Pardo, a scholar and a niaii of letters as 
well as a statesman, was the first civilian president. 
Ho held office from 1872 to 1876, and inaugurated 
a policy of retrenchment. But it was too late to 
save tlie credit of the slate, and the payiiieiiLs of 
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interest on tlie loans ceased in 1876. Pardo re- 
dnceil tliParmy, regulatedtlieCliiue.se immigration, 
iiromoted the exploration of navigable rivers in the 
Montana, organi.sed an efficient plan for the collec- 
tion of statistics, and actii ely encouraged literature 
and education. He was the best president Pern 
has ever known, and in August 1876 he was peace- 
fully .succeeded by General Prado. 

In 1879 Peru was confronted with the over- 
whelming misfortune of a Chilian invasion. Chili 
coveted the possession of tlie nitrate deposits in 
the Peruvian coast jirovince of Tarapacii. A suc- 
cessful defence of Peru depends on the nia.stery of 
the sea. Pern had two old-fashioned ironclads. 
Cliili also had two, hut of new construction ami 
with tliicker armour-plates. One of the Peruvian 
ironclads was shipwrecked. The other, commanded 
by the lieroic Admiral Gran, a native of Pinra, was 
captured, after a most gallant defence, maintained 
against tlie eomhined attack from the two Chilmn 
ironclads. On the 8th October 1879 he and nearly 
all his ofBcer.s fell in defence of the Huascar, the 
ship on wliich the fate of their country depended. 
Tarapacii was occupied after the lo.ss of two well- 
contested hattle.s. In 1880 the battle of Taona 
sealed the fate of that department ; and, after the 
two desperate battles of Clioiillos and Mirafloras in 
1881, Lima itself was occupied by the Chilians. 
Puhlio works were demolished and private estates 
devastated along the coast, while in the capital the 
invaders even destroyed the valuable public library. 
General Caceres still kept up a patriotic resistance 
to the invaders in the interior. 

In the aatiimn of 1883 the Chilians induced one 
of the Peruvian leaders, named Igleaias, to submit 
to their terms. In October he signed a treaty of 
peace and was allowed to enter Lima. Tarapacii 
was ceded to Chili i Tacna and Avica wore to be 
lield by Chili for ten years, after which a popular 
vote should decide whetlier they were to belong to 
Pern or Chili, the country chosen paying tlie otlier 
810,000,000 i and there were some articles, favour- 
able to Chili, resiiecting the giiano-deposits. The 
Chilians evacuated Peru in August 1884, and tlieir 
nominee, Iglesias, followed them in December 
1885. On 3d June 1886 General Caceves, wlio had 
gallantly defended his country against the Chilians 
from first to last, became constitutional president 
of Peru. His policy was retrenchment and tlie 
protection of the Indian population. Payment of 
interest of the foreign debt Iiad become impossible. 
But a proposal has heen favourably entertained by 
which the foreign hondholdera would form them- 
selves into a company to receive all the railways for 
a term of seventy-live years, with mining, emigra- 
tion, and other privileges. In return tlie company 
i.s to complete the railway system, and cancel the 
debt through the profits derivable fi'ora the develop- 
ment of the resonvces of the country. General 
Caceres served his term of office, and was peace- 
fully succeeded as president, on August 10, 1890, 
by Colonel Don liemijio Morales Benmidez. Peru 
is thus slowly recovering from the disastrous effects 
of a gi-eat calamity. 

Por the history of the Incas and llieir civilisation, 
see the works of Cieza de Leon, Molina, Balboa, Gar- 
oikasso de la Vega, Montesinos, and Acosta, all, except 
Montesinos, translated into English for the Hakluyt 
Society; also Kivero’s Aniit/ucdades Pcructiias (with 
Ton Tsohudi, Tien. 1851), of which an English trans- 
lation^ appeared afterwards at Kew York; and the 
his tories of Itobertson, Loreiite, Prescott, Helps, and 
"iVinbor (voh i,),^ and the travels of D’Orbigny, Squier, 
Ti iener, and Eeiss and Stiibel. Por the Conquest, see, 
besides Robertson, Prescott, and Helps, the narrative of 
Seres, Pizarro’s secretary (Eng. trans. Hakluyt Soc.), 
and the writmgs of Herrera, Goraara, Zarate, Pedro, 
Pizarro, and Fernandez. For the period of the viceroys, 
see Figueroa’s Life of ike MarquU of Canete, the 


Chronicle of Calanclia, and tlic viorias de los Vireyea ; 
also the more recent works of Don Eicardo Palmas, pub- 
lished at Lima, and Sakiamando’s Hiatory of the Jesuita 
in Peru. The documents relating to the great rebellion 
of Tupao Amaru weie published by Angelis at Buenos 
Ayres, and there are further particulars in the work of 
Dean Funes ; see also Weddell's Voyage dam Ic Nord de 
Bolirie, and Markham’s Trarela in Peru and India 
(1862). For the war of independenoe, see works by 
Stevenson, the Chilian author Vicuna Mackenna, General 
Garcia Cainba, the Memoirs of General Miller (Lend. 
1828), the Autobiography of the Earl of Dundonald, 
and the great biographical work of General Mondiburu ; 
for the war with Chili, uaiTatives from the Chilian jioint 
of view by Earros-Ariina and Mackenna, and from the 
I’eruvian by Paz Soldan, and Markham’s Hiatory of the 
War between Peru and Chili (1883). For the geography, 
the Geografiu del Pern, by Paz Soldan, and the 3 vols. 
on Peru by Eaunondi are impoitant woiks. There are 
further English works on Pein by Hill (18G0), lliitchin.snn 
(1874), Duffield (1877), Gnillanine (1888) ; French works 
by Grandidier (1863) and Clnirot (1876); and Gorman 
works by Wappiius (1SG4) and Tsclmdi (1866). Sec alsio 
Von Tschudi’s Kechua Bpriiche (1863), Marichaiu’s 
Quichua Grammar and Dictionary (1803), and Middon- 
dorf. Die Eiuheimiachcii Sjirachcn Peru's (1890 ct seq.). 

Peril, (1) a city of Hlinois, at Die head of 
navigation on the Illinois Kivei', 100 miles by rail 
W81V. of Chicago. It contains zinc-work.s, a 
foundiy, a plough-factory, and ao^'e 1 ■al ico-honh 0 .s. 
Pop. (1880) 4632.— (2) Capital of Miami county, 
Indiana, on the Wahiisli llivor, and on theM’ahash 
and Erie Canal, 75 miles by rail N. of Indinnapoli.s, 
Its mills and factories produce woollens, Lugging, 
furniture, basket- ware, &.e. Pop. (1890) 6731. 

Perugia, a city of Italy, stands ( 1706 feet above 
.sea-lovel) on the right hank of the Tiber, 11 miles 
E. of tlie lake of Perngia (anc. LacAis Trauimcnvs) 
and 127 niile,s by rail N. of Homo. It is surrouiulecl 
with walls pierced by iiumorouh gates, of which the 
Etruscan Arch of Augustus (so called from tlio in- 
scription Anmmia I’crnsa) is tlie linest. Tlio broad 
Coiso, which contains the liandsnmest odilieos, 
unites two sqnare.s, in one of wliioh stands (be 
Gothic cathedral of St Lawrenco, dating from the 
end of the 15th century, and adorned rvitli many 
paintings, carvings, &c. The church of St Dominic 
(1632) contains the tomb of Pope lleuedict XI, by 
Giovanni Pisano, and stained windows ( 1402) ; tlie 
reniarkahle churoli of St Peter (lltli coiitiiry ) has 
granite pillars, and pictures by Kapliael, Periigino, 
Parniigiano ; tliese are only two out of several note- 
worthy chnrehes. In the cathedral squai'e stand 
also the Gothic municipal jialace (1281), witli the 
valuable art gallery, e.specialiy rich in productions 
of the Umbrian school ; the great fountain, adorned 
with statues by Niecolo and Giovanni Pisano ; tlie 
statue of Pope Julius 111. (1555), described in N, 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun; and the old money- 
changens’ hall (1453-67), decorated with some of 
Perngino’s best works. In the vicinity of tlie city 
a number of Etruscan tomlrs were (liscoi'cred iii 
1840; they contained cinerary urns, lamps, vases, 
bronze armour, ornaments, &c. The university 
(1307) has 20 teachers and 130 students, a botani- 
cal garden, an observatory, a valuable antiipiariaii 
mnsenni, and a liliraiy (1852) of 30,000 vols. 
There is also an academy of line arts, with an art 
school. Silk and woollen goods, wax-candles, and 
licxueurs are maniifactuved. Pop. (1881) 17,395. 
Perugia, the ancient Fervsia, was one of the 
twelve Etrurian reiaihliean cities. It was besieged 
and cajitured by the Romans in 310 b.C,, and again 
in 40 D. 0. , and by Totila ( 549 ). At different periods 
during the next thirteen centuries it was sulijccLed 
to the popes, especially after the middle of the 16th 
century ; at other times it was indejiendont, thougli 
in the power of native despots. In the lOtli cen- 
tury it heenme the centre of the Umbrian scliool 
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of painting. In 18G0 it was made a part of tlie 
kingdom of Italy. 

Perugia, Lake op. See Trasimene (Lake). 

PerilgiUO, a celeln-ated Italian painter, whose 
leal name was Pietho Vannucci, was horn at 
Citfca della Pieve in Umbria, in 1416, but estab- 
lisliod liiin.solf in the neighbouring city of Perugia, 
ndience his usual appellation. Vasaii says he 
.studied under Verrocchio at Ploronco. He exe- 
cuted important works, no longer extant, at Flor- 
ence, Perugia (1475), and Cenpieto (1478). At 
Koine, whither lie went about 148,3, Sixtus IV. 
euiployod him in the Sistine Chapel ; his fresco of 
‘ Christ giving the Keys to Peter ’ is the liest of 
tliQ.se still visible— other, s by him lieing destroyed 
to make way for Miehelangehi’.s ‘Last Judgment.’ 
iluriiig his next aojonrii at Florence (1486-99) he 
had Kaphael for his inipil. Here he was lined for 
waylaying and assanlting a citizen, and hceame 
somewhat too fond of money, rojiuating' his works 
and leaving innoh of the execution to pnjiils, At 
rmugia (1499-150-1) he adorned the Hall of the 
t'limiiio, ivitli the asHistanco of Kajiliaol and other 
impils ; hut after 1560 his art visilily declined. In 
Ids second Koinan sojourn (1507-12) he also, along 
witli other paiutor.s, decoiatcd tlio Slanze of the 
Vatican ; and one of his works Lhoro, the Stanza 
del Iiicondio, wa.s the only fresco spared when 
Kaphael was conunissiouod to substitute liis works 
for tlio.se formerly painted on the tvalls and ceilings. 
Tlio new school,' with Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
niigelo, ami Kapliaol, was now in tlio ascuiulaiit, 
and Ponigino’s popularity waned. lie was again 
at Perugia ill lol'i, and paiiitudauninhorof pictures 
tliere. He was painting frcsooe.s in a church at 
Ciistello di Ihintignano, near Perugia (one of which 
fi'OsooeH is now at South Kenmngton ), when ho was 
seized liy tlie plague, of which lie died iu 15*24. 

Penigino’s art was religions, though ho is said 
liy Vasari (biased in all roganlH by Mioliolaiigolo’s 
contoiiipt fur Porugino) to have been au open di.s- 
huliovor iu the iminortality of the soul. In his 
llguros, very unequally drawn, tlioro is a jiecnliar 
teiideniosa of expressiou verging on niawkislmess ; 
his execution was delicate, Ids colour admirable, 
lint he is not reniarkublo for originality or inten- 
sity. 

Peruvian Kark. Hoe Cikoiiona. 
Peruvian Cl<)0sci>erry. Hoe Piiysalis. 

Pcs'aro (the aneiont Fimunim), a town of 
Italy, stands on the right hank of the Fogiia, hero 
cro-ssed by a briilgo of Traian’s ago, 1 mile from 
the Adriatic and 37 miles of Ancona by rail. 
Its streets are broad, and adorned with palaces and 
clmrclie.s, and the town is .surrounded with walls 
and defended by a citadel (1474) and a fort. It is 
a bishop’s seat;' there are two oatlieilrals, one now, 
the other old. Hilks, pottery, iron, and leather are 
niamifactnred ; and an active trade is carried on 
iu these goods and in wine, olive-oil, and fruits. 
Pop. 12,547. The city i,s associateil in literary 
history with tho name of Tasso, some of his MSS. 
being preserved in one of tho town inuseums ; it is 
also the birthplaeo of K().ssini. Made a Roman 
colony in 184 n.o., it was destroyed by the Goths; 
then, having heon rebuilt by llelisariiis, it became 
one of tho Pontapolis. From' 755 to 1285 it belonged 
to the pope.s, then to the Malatestas till 1446, then 
to the Sforzas and Delle Reveres, in 1631 again to 
the popes, and finally in 1800 to Italy. 

Pescadores Islands. Heo FtniMosA. 

Pc.Selliera, a foi-tro.ss of Italy, a inemher of the 
Quadrilateral (q.v.), stands partly on an island in 
the IMincio and partly on the right hank of that 
river, at its outlet from the Lalce of Garda, 14 
miles by rail W. of Verona and 77 E. of Milan. 


Besides a strong citadel and an arsenal, there i.s a 
fortified camp. The fortiess has played a pro- 
minent part in the warlike events which have 
taken place in North Italy, especially after the 
Napoleonic w'ars began down to 1859. Pop. 1653. 

Peshawar, or Pe-shaavur, a town of India, 
101) miles from the entrance of the Khyher Pas.s, 
190 E. by S. of Kabul, and 276 by rail NW. of 
Lahore. AlLhongh a frontier loum and occupying 
a strategic position of the utmost importance, its 
only defences are a nmd ivall and a small fort ; 
hut 2 miles west of the city are tlie cantonments, 
with a garrison of six regiments and a batteiy 
of Royal Artillery, Pop. of town (1881) 59,292; 
of caiitonniciits, 20,690. It is the seat of exten- 
sive commerce between AfglianisLan and India ; 
gold, silver, lace, hides (all four from Bokhara), 
honscs, innles, fruits, woollen and skin coats 
(all five from Kabul) being exchanged for tea, 
English piece goods, wheat, salt, rice, butter, oil- 
seeds, oil, and .sugar.— The distriet has an area of 
2504 .sq. m. and a pop. of 592,674 ; the division, an 
area of 8381 and a total pop. of 1,180,462, 

Pesllito (Syriac neshittd, ‘the simple’), the 
Syriac Vulgate, SeoBniLE, Vol. II. p. 126. 

Pes.siinisui in the doctrine that on the whole 
tho world is had rather tlian good. It does not 
necessarily mean that the world is the worst possible 
of all conceivable worlds, as tire fact of its being 
lire verbal opposite to UpUrrristrr, the term employed 
to describe the Lcihrritz.ran philosophy, would seerrr 
to itrtply ; it means sinridy that the world is so 
had that it would he belter if it did not exist. 
Po.sairttisrrr presents itself in a twofold a.spoot— (1) 
ns a settled attitude of rrrrrrd or’ perrrrarrent rrrood of 
feeling, arrd (2) as a i)lrilo.sophicti,l system. Tire 
forirrer sin’ings orrt of tire corrlenrplatrorr of tiro 
arrtagonisrrr that exists irr the world hetwoeir 
rratur’al laws arrd rtror'al laws, hotweerr tho world as 
it actnivlly is arrd the world as it ought to he ; it is 
the outcome of reilectiorr, and is lar'gely oonditioneil 
by irtdividual terrrpovarrrerit. Thus it is coeval 
with the dawn of corrscious irrtelligorree, and ear’ly 
fotirtd fit literar'y expressiorr. Tho prolilorrr of the 
existence of evil, the eorirrectiorr between Hufl'er’ltrg 
arrd sirr, is tho hrrrden of the arreient Hebrew Book 
of Job ; arrd tho Jewish thirtkor wlro wrote 
Ecclesiastes rirrgs the changes upon the rrothiirg- 
rtOHS of life, arrd sums np his jilairrt irr the hopeless 
r-efrairr, ‘ Varrity of vanities, saitlr the Proaclter', .all 
isvarrity.’ Ril’rererrt for-rrrs of the same tenrper of 
rtriird are gtveir utterance to witir more or less of 
rrtoral irrdignatiorr irr Lrrrocetrt III.’s Do Miscria 
llumamo Vumlitionis, arrd the satirical works of 
Jnveiral and Car-Iyle nrrd othofs. The same ‘ world- 
sadness ' ( Wcltsclmwrz), tlrongh expressed in more 
irersotral and pas.siuirato larrgrrage, colours deeiily 
the poetry of Omar Khayyarrr, Leopardi, Heirre, 
and Byrorr ; arrd tho rrcgatiorr of tire problem, ‘ Is 
life wrtrllr Irvirrg?’ for'rrrs nrr urrdorcnrrcnt in rrrrreh 
of our best irroder’rr literatur’C. But tho pessirrri.slic 
temper, culrrrirratirrg in the persuasion of the 
rrothingrress arrd vanity of Irrrrrrarr life, Iras Irad trtore 
than art itrdrvidrral exirressinrr ; it Iras errtcred deeply 
into the substance and stnreturo of two of the 
world’s gr’eatest religious beliefs — viz. Christianity 
and Buddhisrtr. The Clrri.stian is familiar with the 
doctrine that tlri.s eartlrly life is a vale of toar.s and 
woe, arrd tlrat its irloasrires and joys are illusory, 
being always aceorrrpirrried with sin and sulTerirrg 
and evil, frorrr 'wlrielr Ire can orrly escape by fixirrg 
his hoires upon a better life in tiro world to corrre. 
Buddha’s practical teaching (see Buddiilsm) trrrns 
in great part upon the desire to escape from the 
sorrows of life and the deceptive illrrsiorrs of exist- 
ence (maya). 

But hero, in this latter point, lire pessiriristic 
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luijod a-iMunea honiething of a iiliiloboiiliiciil ehar- 
actei'. It aljio enters, tliough iiriiiciiially as aii iiii- 
eouscious element, into the pliilosophioal doctrinefa 
of the Stoics and the Neoplatonists, in that they 
ie''ai'ded man’s sen.snal (sense) nature as opposed 
aiul iiifcM-ior to his intellectual. The medimval 
mystics (Eckhart) combined the religious with the 
idiilosojihical tendencies of tlieniood that ‘despisetli 
the earth,’ hut not iu a conscious, deliberately 
philosophical fashion. But it is only iu the luost 
recent times tliat ijessimi-sm has been elaborated into 
a philosophy or complete theory, in the systems of 
Schopenh.auor ( q.v. ) and his successor, E. von _Hart- 
m.ann ( q. v. ), fcichopenhauer is generally considered 
to he the bather of philosophical pes.siiuism ; he re- 
gards the world principle as an omnipotent, blindly 
stinggling and striving Will, which is incapable of 
.satisfying itself or of delivering itself froni its etenial 
cyclic misery. Hartmann formnlates .as woi Id prin- 
ciple llie Uiiconsciou.s, whose primal error, for which 
it eternally atones in the endless niis-ery of the 
world, was its kindling — just as >Scho)ienhaiier’s 
Will did— a light for itself in the hr.ain, or the 
coiiscionsiiess of organised life. Both ])hilosopliers 
build on the pain and misery and struggle 
which they see everywhere in the world, from 
chemical (ieeom]msition and stellar movement 
lip Ihroiigh the endless .struggle of organi.sin.s for 
existence to the acute .suffering exhibited in the 
many forms of human passion, and chiefly of all 
in e.xalted pas.sionatc love or se.viial desire (Borneo 
and Juliet, or Kabale wid Liehe of Soliiller); 
and to both all this is only the outward expre.ssion 
of the terrible, irrational, or non-logioal cosmic 
agency. It is extremely difficult to state shortly 
the metaphysical gvouncls of pessimism ; they are 
far from being merely superficial, and may he said to 
he rooted in the old antitheses between nature and 
man. Nature thwarts man at all points, and 
modern science has sliown ns what a small twig 
Ininian life is on the great tree. Botli Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann lay a firm hold on the fact 
(emphasised especially by Schopenhauer in oppoisi- 
tion to Hegel and to theisni ) that not only the Idea 
or Logos must he used in replanning tlie world, hut 
also Eovee, Impulse, Will, Strife. Thus in a sense 
they represent the substitution of the scientific or 
cosmic attitude towards the world for the merely 
introspective attitude of a Descartes or a ‘ common- 
.seiise ’ moralist. It is not, of course, in tlie least 
to lie assumed tliat what we call ‘ naturalism,’ as 
opposed to speculation or supernnturnlism, leads 
to pessimism, mental and spiritual facts being 
just as ultimate as chemical protoplasm. The full 
force of pe.ssimisin lies iu the assertion tliat all 
the ends and aims of life are illusory, that life, in 
fact, brings only illusion ; the illusion of illusions 
Ijeiiig man’s innate and inveterate belief that be 
is bom to be happy and to have pleasure. ’There 
are here two main contentions : ( 1 ) All ends are 
illusory, even cosmic ends, for nothing is ever at- 
tained in the world, seeing that tlie essence of the 
world — that which holds it together— is strife and 
change. Pessimism, tliat is, really denies teleo- 
logy, as Darwinism does, in the old sense of the term. 
(2) In the case of the individual life there is ex- 
ce.ss of unliappiuess and pain over ]iappines.s and 
pleasure. But there is no reason for despising the 
realisation of certain ends because tliere always 
arises a limitless number of new ends to he realised; 
of course we do not wish to limit the world process. 
Pcs.siinlsm thus really comes to stake its case 
on the individual, which (let us say) to a certain ' 
extent we do immediately know. The natural 
man wants to fill infinity, to gratify all his desires, 
to embrace in himself all the ends of the world, 
and because he cannot do this, but even fails to 
get immediate ends gratified, lie votes the world 


execiahJe. 'Tlie pessiiiii.sta iu the end do not c.scape 
the all-eiiihracing Immau standpoint of anthiopo- 
moiphisin, anxious though Scliopenhauer is to 
avoid tlie eiTons of iiiolaphysiciaiis and ‘ trail, s- 
eendeiilal idealism.’ 'Tliey examine man, and what 
they find to he true of man they predicate of the 
world : he ‘ mea.suro.s ’ all tiling^— is the niicrooosin. 
(Still, we iiinst concede that, if to man the world 
brings only illusion, it is a failure— for bim, _ The 
central position, tlien, of pessimism inevitably 
comes to be that living being-s have as matter of 
fact an excess of iiain over pleasure. 

To this position the jisycliologist answers ; (1) 
That pleasure and pain are not tliing.s that can lie 
balanced one against the otber. Botli are decrees of 
feeling, wbicb, though itself a constant oleiiiciit of 
cxpenence, is only one element ; and what we do ns 
matler of fact iiiea.sure and arc conscions of is the 
.amomil of change or transition in our feeling, Lliere 
being of course no ah.solu(e measnie of amount of 
plea.snrahlo or painful feeling. (2) Even if by the 
lielp of memory and calculation, and ohsorvatioii and 
reflection (for there is really onormons diflloulty 
ill the matter), we allow onvaclvea to think of 
sums of pleasnies and sums of pains (tlicre are 
writers who say the phrases are tlie purest noii- 
.sense), yet no one standard of iiloasurahlencss or 
liRiiifulnes.s, no ‘hedonistic calculus’ or universal I 
method of measuring pain against idoasnre, can he 
fixed upon. (.S) Even siipjiosingivo iiad an estimate 
of iflea-siircs and jiaius, it ns not iisj'cliologieally legi- 
timate to regard feeling of any kind as tlie end of 
action ; it is only its relative and individual index 
or measure (i.e. whether normal or ahnornial), 
while there are absolute measures of action in 
the ends or things accoiuplislied. (4) 'riiero are 
actions which have a final value a]mrt from tlmii- 
pleasurable character, altliougli also as matter 
of fact the attainment of ends hring.s (ns uceom- 
jicmimcnt and not as end) a feeling of iiiimcdiata 
pleasure— c.g, tlio ndajitation of the eye to a 
pleasing object or licaltliy muscular exeroise in 
general. Soliopenliauer went so far ns to say that 
pleasure is only the ab.sonce of pain, pain alone 
being the po,“it{ve and preponderating element in a 
sensitive consciousness. Tliis is simply not true : 
pleasure— if we take the liberty of talking of 
lileasnre as a thing — is as po.sitive ns pain is, and 
the strife wliicli exists in all life is not necessarily 
painful. 

If we as]; the pe,s.siniist if there is any fi-eedom 
or release from the ‘ bondage of man,’ wo are 
answered : ( 1 ) Tlie light wliioli the Unconscious 
Will _ has kindled for it.solf in tlio brain of man 
(pessimism lias of course a prommiicedly naturalistic 
side) confers on us at least one advantage ; employ- 
ing this light, we may for brief monient.s pause, and 
survey with pity the awful slavery and strito of 
life. In a word, artistic perceiitioii, the insight 
into things of tlio man of genius, of the cnianci- 
pated intellect, is freedom ; art, asceticism, ^iiiot- 
islic syiiipatliy, is each the oasis and salvation in the 
howling wilderness of life. (2) Wliile individual 
suicide is to bo deprecated as the acme of the selfish 
assertion of the Will to be bajqiy, it is to be hoped 
that some day the liunmn lace will be educated 
enough to see the conteiiiptihle character of life, 
and, by a united act of enlightened will, will shako 
oil life and throw the world back into its primeval 
state of innocence, ignorance, and mere potentiality, 
and thus become the ‘ saviour ’ of tlie world. There 
is a basis of moral perception in all this, but it Is 
fantastical : it is the exaggerated stateniont of the 
intellectual conditions of salvation often stated in 
pliilosoqihy, as in Aristotle’s ‘ life of contemplation,’ 
the gods of Epicurus, and Spinoza’s view of things 
‘ in the light of eternity.’ If wo demur that it is, 
then, only the few who can be saved, wo are told 
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that the lot of life is one ; my life is the same as 
tliat ill the plant or the planet, and there is, as 
mattois at present stand, not the least fear that 
the ‘will to live’ will die out with the death of my 
life in r|nieti.sin, agnosticism, and mystieisin. 

'I’o the metaphysic of pessimism we may also 
say ; { 1 ) That it is not necessary to have a theory 
of the world in order to make action jiossible : no 
one lives hecause he chooses to li\'c, but hecatise 
he must, and this apart from the question whether 
a tlieoiy of life is attainable or already attained. 
(2) That the value of life cannot be luoasiired 
altogether by the e.xiioctations or equations of 
the individual as to Ills own happiness, and that 
tlieiefore pessimism is overLhiown with the rejec- 
tion of emiiiiical Hedonism or the theory of 
ethical conduct that makes liappincss the end 
of life. (3) Pessimism has done good in show- 
ing ii]) the illusions to ndiicli an accejitancc of 
the Iledonistic or the Epicurean ethie leads iu 
tlieory and practice ; it might he liold in fact to 
give a negative account of man’s perfection a,s 
consisting not iu happiness for happiness’ sake, lint 
in the pursuit of end.s w'hich are absolutely real, 
apart from man’s desire nr aversion to them : to 
the self-seeking self everything' is foreign and nega- 
tive, and also to the perfeetion-soekiiig self the 
ends of aiipetile and dosiru arc illusory. The 
varioins forms of iic.ssiiiii.siii — the practical, the bio- 
logical, the sociological, the poetical, are all of 
value as provisional accoiiuts of the ethical end, 
’I'lie uneondilione.d sympathy with all forms of life 
inculcated in niodern iiossiniism is a valuable con- 
tribution to ethical tlieory and history, although 
of course it is not e.xactly original to pessimism. 
(4) The Avorld which Hchopenhaner and [lartiiiaiiii 
■theoretically omiccive of is a ivorld Avhiok bailies 
the individual, liecauso in the first instance it 
n|)]ioars to them that the world is iiicompieheii- 
sihlo. Both, ill fact, tend to erect our igiioriinco of 
the world into a positive iirinciplo — tlie Uiicoii- 
scions j but this is an old niotaidiysical fallacy. 
The world wliicli the individual doo.s know — i.e. the 
small sphere of it ho knows- -is not a sphere in which 
he caiinut realise hiinself, hut in Kantian buigungo 
a moral kingdom ; it will halUo him if lie is only 
bent on his own happiness. I’lius it has been 
indicated luiw in a sense the pessimists are not to 
he lield down to ,aii Epionrean theory of morals, 
although tliey take their start from that. 

BiriLioQii.U’iiY. — .Suhopoiihaucr's chief rvork is tho 
World as Will mid Idea ( Ung. tmns. 3 vols. 1883-3(1), 
Ilia othio is oontainvd ohiolly in the fourth hook, on tho 
Assertion iwd Denial of the Will to Dive. Tho iipijondices 
contoin iminy oxoGccUugly rondablo and lucid prasoutn- 
tions of the main points of his system, and so do lunii-y 
of tho seotiona of tho I’arorija and Paralipomam, which 
have a high literary valuo. Boo translations of those in 
Mr T, B. Bauudei-B's ‘ iSohopunhanoi' ’ series (1300 H seq.). 
Hartmann’s views are o.xpoundod iu Philosotilti/ of the 
Unconscious, whieh is also trauslatod into English (1884). 
An admirablo short account of his ,H,yhtem for the laio 
mind is that of Dr A. Hrorvs [Dd. v, Ilurtmann’s Philo- 
sophic, 1800). li. ’Wallaoo’s aooouut of pessimisni in tho 
Westminster Review (187(1) is eminently histriietivo, and 
has chief rofcrcnco to Hartmann. An introdnotoi'y 
treatise is also that of A. Tauhort, Der Pessimhmus iiiid 
seine Ucyncr (1873). Mr Bully’s Pessimism (1877) is an 
admirablo and careful psyobologioal oritioiam of ]iobsim- 
isin, and coutaina a good biatorioai skotob. In it thoro is 
a Hat of possimiatio literature. As an iutroduotiou to 
eaaiuiism somo aooouut of Loibuitij’s philosophy ought to 
0 road, and aftor it Voitaire’a vigorous and di’astio oriti- 
oisin of tho same in Oaiididc; tho latter will help ono to 
undaratand rvhat .Sohopoiihauor meant when ho called 
optimism a ‘iviokod and otioso sliallow philosophy.’ 
Tlie religious aspect of poasimiam ia touched on in on 
essay iu Seth and Haldane’s Dssays in Philosophical 
(Jritieism (1883), and also in I’rofosaor Tuilooli’s Modern 
Theories (1884). 


Pc.Stalozzi, Johann Heinrich, educational 
theorist, wa.s boin at Zurich, 12th January 1745. 
Eccentric, qulKOtic, eager to be an adjuster of 
social wrong.s from hi,s youth, he sought to realise 
his aims through ednoating the young'. Ho shares 
Avith Kon.'.sean, Avhose Uniilc greatly influenced liis 
mind, the honour of conceiving a method Avhich is 
tlie corner-stone of all sound theories of primary 
education. From his day oinvard tAvo ideas of 
education co-exlsted — the older one, apiilioahle to 
the children of the clas.ses ; his, applicable to the 
childien of the masses ; the former being in many 
Avays improved by an encroachment of tho latter 
upon its traditional domain. Pestalozzi, liA'ing 
during the iieriod of the French llevolution and 
the Avars of Napoleon, found in his disturbed 
coniiLry, in tlie misery inflictetl liy Avar, ojipor- 
tunity for the display of self-saciilice, devotion 
to the oppre.ssed, and that nnsollisli love of the 
children of the very poor Avhich especially distin- 
guished him. Illiterate, ill-dre.sscd, a had speaker, 
and a had manager, I’e.stalozzi Avas unlit for the 
everyday hltsiness of life, and all his niidertakings 
resulted iu practical failure, though rousing the 
admiration of Europe, and calling forth dOAVii to 
the present day in many countries, more especially 
ill Uermany, a oroAvd of disciples, avIio have carried 
out tho princiidc.s of their master Avith great 
enthusiasni. AUliongh lie Avas totally unable to 
cojie with tho Avoiid, Pestalozzi’s iiersoiiality avuh 
instinct with a loving .sensibility ; lie awoke men to 
a sense of responsibility to childhood, and ushered 
tho lObli century upon the stage of history as the 
educational ai^epar exuellencc. 

Ills life is soon told. Believing justly in tho 
moralising virtue of agricultural occupations and 
rural environment, he chose a lann upon Avhioh to 
dAVcll with Ids collected Avails and sLraY.s as a 
father among liis oavii. The farm Nouhor, in the 
canton Aargau, stranded on a faulty (.loniesLie 
economy after a five years’ struggle ( 1780 ). Testa- 
lozzi withdroAV tlicn from practical life, to tliink out 
the educational problem. His Evening Hours of 
a Hermit Avas the first fruit of his inoditation.s, an'd 
develop.s the following thoughts \ lieforo undertak- 
ing to educate man, learn toknoAV him ; the method 
Avhorehy to educate man should ho founded upon 
his oAvn nature ; in liis nature are liiddeu tho forces 
that draw out his faculties, exercise them ; exerci.se, 
tlie instrument of education, connects tho AvauUs of 
our nature Avith tho objects that satisfy them ; to 
rejoice in the fullne.s.s of your strength, make your 
education an.sAver to your needs and to the inner 
call of your soul. Then came a social novel, Leon- 
ard and Gertrude, in four volunius, Tho former is 
a drunken stone-mason, tho latter his Avife, and a 
good one ; the scene, a village given over to corrup- 
tion. At last Uie minister, the sohoolinaster, Ger- 
tnule with a fcAv peaBaut-Avonieu, set about the 
reform of the village. This story created niueli 
attoiiLioii, and Avas folloAved by a long period of 
literary activity on the part of its aiitlior. In 17118 
ho plunged into action again by opening his orphan 
school at Btanz. The picture he there makes of a 
moueyles.s, lieipless, liomoloss lover of children, 
gathering homeless, helpless, ohililren around him 
in an old convent in a tOAvnship ruined by AA'ar, and 
sot upon by a ho, stile and ignoiant peasantry, is a 
noble and pathetic picture. But tunes and men 
proved too hard for Testalozzl At the end of 
eight months tills ostahli,shnient was broken nji. 

He next Avonded his steps to the people’s school 
at Bertlioud (Burgdorf), in canton Berne, only to 
he ejected from his subordinate position there, at 
the ago of fifty-live, by the jealous and bigoted 
senior master. He kneAv then the bitterest pangs of 
poverty, and had oven to keep aAvay from cliuroli 
for Avant of clothes. In partnership Avitli others, and 
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miilei- the patronage of tlie Swiss ^overmiient, lie 
opened an experimental scliool of liis own, still at 
Berthoud. While tliere lie published How Gertrude 
Educates her Children, Germany gi-eedily devoured 
tlie hook. It Is the recognised exposition of the 
Pestalozzian method, and .sets forth _ that the 
development of Imnian nature should be in depend- 
ence upon natural laws, with which it is the business 
of every good education to comply ; in order to 
establish a good teaching method, learn first to 
understand nature, its general processes in man, and 
its particular processes in each individual ; observa- 
tion, the result of which is a spontaneous percep- 
tion (intuition) of things, is the method by which 
all ol)ject3 of knowledge are brought home to us. 
This last affirmation, containing in essence the 
whole theory of so-called intuitional eilueation, is 
the corner-stone on which the German Volksehule 
(‘folk-school') is built, the guiding principle of 
mimheriess books written for children, and the 
subject of numberless treatises on education. 

In ISOo Pestalozzi moved his school to Yverdon, 
which here drew upon him the eye.s of alt Europe ; 
in spite, however, of this his greatest moment of 
popularity and piromise of worldly success, he 
entered upon a course of mistakes that led him 
to the grave, a disappointed and nu.sueeessful 
man. Deviating from the field of primary teach- 
ing, be applied hia method in a large secoudary 
school for the sons of notable Europeans attracted 
by hbj fame. His old incapacity in practical 
affairs brought the school down step by step till 
it was closed in 1823, and Pestalozzi, aged eighty, 
distracted by the enmity of some of bis former 
colleagues, sinking under difficulties of his own 
making, an object of mingled pity and respect, 
addressed to mankind the Gone/ of the Swan, a 
last educational prayer, and withdrew to Brngg 
(Aargau), where he died, 17th February 1827. 
Pestalozzi’s books are all written in German. 

See the article ‘ Pestalozzi ’ in the last edition of Quick’s 
Etsut/B (1S90) ; Morf, Zur Bioymphie Eeskilozzis (4 vols. 
18(14-89 ) i De Guimps' monograph, translated by John 
Bussell (1890) j Kriisi’s Pestalozzi (New York, 1876); 
Leonard emd Gertrude { Eng. trans. 1823 ) ; and, above 
all, Pestalozzi, Etude Biorjraphieiue (1890), by J. Guil- 
laume. 

_ Pestli, or more correctly Budapeist, because 
since 1873 it lias been united with Buda (Ger. 
Ofen) into one municipality, is the capital of Hun- 
gary, and next after Vienna the second city of the 
Austrian-Hungarian emirire. It stands on the 
Danube, Buda on the right bank and Pesth on 
the left, 173 miles by vail SSE. of Vienna. The 
two towns are connected bv three bridges, a chain 
bridge (designed by Clark 'Brothers of England in 
1842-49), 1280 feet long, uniting the busiest 
(piarters of the two; another, bnilfc in 1872-75, 
a little higher up (1555 feet long) ; and a railway 
bvid"6 _ near the southern end of both towns. 
Pesth is essentially a modern place, the growth 
principally of the i9th century ; it has many fine 
streets and squares, the magnificent quays (3 miles 
long) beside the Danube being the favourite pro- 
menades ; the buildings are chiefly notervortby for 
their substantial apprearance and frequently large 
.size. Amongst them may he enumerated the Jew- 
ish synagogue (the handsomest place of worship in 
the city) ; the pariah church (1500) and the new 
Leiipok b^hca (1S5X-6S); the national mnseura 
(alter 1850), containing collections of pictures, 
ethnography, natural history, mineralogy, botany, 
numismatics, and plaster-casts, and a library of 
400,000 volumes and 63,000 MSS. ; the academy of 
sciences (1862), containing a small collection of 
vainable old pictures, another of engravings and 
drawings, and a library of 90,000 volumes ; the 
university (1635), established first at Tyvnau, then 


at Buda in 1777, and lastly at Posth in 18/3, witli 
210 lecturers and 3660 students, equip/ped witli 
excellent scientific laboratoidos, &c., and a library 
of 186,000 I'oliime.s ; and tlie parliament house, Urn 
old town-house, the redoubt (1859-65), the cu.stom- 
house (1870-74), Charles, new, and other barracks, 
the niilitarj' academy (1872), the slaugbter-bou.se 
(1870-72), the new indu.strial and commercial 
museum.s, and several private hou.ses and oiIjce.s. 

'Whilst Pesth .stands on a plain, Buda straggle, s 
over small .steep hills, and is baeked by vino-olacl 
sloqies. It is a much older ioum, its central foalnres 
being the ca.stle in the citadel (1749-71), with the 
eliapel of St Siglsmuml, in whicli ai-e pn-e.scrved tlie 
crown regalia of Hungary and the liand of St 
►Stephen ; the clmrcli of tlie Ascension and that 
of St John (13th century); the pialaces of the 
Hoiivcd ministiy, the piramier, and Archduke 
Joseph; the monumental tomb of Gul Baba.s 
(1543-48), a Turkish saint; and the national 
lunatic asylum (1860-68). 

Both towns are oxcepilionally woll proi'ided with 
baths, whicli are supiplied )rolh by the Danube and 
by numerous natural springs of mineral watem. 
.Some of these last — Ilnnyadi Janos, liakoozy, &c. 
—are exported in large quantities in buttles. 'Tlie 
artesian well in the jiublic garden of Pesth lia.s been 
already referred to under Akte,sxan IVEhi,. The 
tvater-works of Pestli were jilanncd and built bp-- 
the English engineer Liiidley in 1898. Both towns 
piossess an unusual number of philanthropic iristi- 
tutiona, siicli as bosiiitals, asylums, &o, 'rhoro Is 
in Pestli a iiolytoclmic (in Buda, 1840-72), with 
faculties of cbemistiy, avoliitecturo, and oiigineor- 
ing, attended by 620 students, ivlio arc taught by 
70 lecturers, A great number of learned atidsoiou- 
tific societies liouvisb ; and there is a luusie 
academy. Tlio people are gay ami fond of amnsu- 
mont, especially horseracing and rowing. There 
are two oeantiful public gardeim, one in PcRtli, 
the other on Margaret Island in the JJiuiubo, just 
above the town. The .stpiares and streets of liiitli 
Pesth and Buda are adorned witii many statues 
of celebrated Ilmigarians. The following figures 
will show the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
Budapest; pop. in 1813 was 36,153; in 1833, 
63,148; 1857, 116,683 ; 1869, ‘270,470 ; 1881, 370,707; 
1889, 452,007. The last summation iuolndua lO.oil) 
military. The figure for 1881 omhraced 75,794 in 
Buda and 294,973 in Pesth ; amongst these were 
close upion 71,000 Jews, mostly living in Pestli. 
Budnpiest is the first manufacturing town of Hun- 
gary. The making of niachiuery and agrienltural 
hiiplements, wagons, and ships, the nuumfaetiu'e 
of spurits, tobacco, beer, gold and silver waves, 
cutlery, starch, glass, ami innuinerahio other 
articles, the grinding of corn, vvasliing of woo), 
and pmutiiig are all prosecuted on the largo scale ; 
there is here a smaU-arms factory. Bui ihe 
commerce is even more important : immense quan- 
tities of corn are brought into the town, and ox- 
)iorted_ irrrthev eitlier as corn or Jlour; wool, wine 
and spirits, oil-seeds and agricultural seeds, lionip, 
tobacco, pilunis (from Bosnia and Bervia), honey 
and wax. bacon, bides, featbors, timber, coal, anil 
manufactured wares are the prineiiial articles of 
the extensive Irade. _ Vast minibors of swine 
ai-6 fattened and killed in huge yards just outside 
Pesth. 

The Eomans had a military colony on tUo site 
of the modern Buda. In the )3tli contnrp' thovo 
existed here a flourishing Gorman town, Old Buda. 
Thia_ was destroyed by the Mongols in 1241 ; 
bub it soon recovered from the blow. Buda was 
regarded as the capital of the connti'y from the 
nuddle M the same century down to its cairtuvo 
by the Turks in 1527. From 1641 down to 1689 
the Turks held Buda, though it was besieged 
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half-a-dozen times hy the xtustriaus, I’csth mean- 
Avhilc was reduced to a heap of ruins ; and it did 
not liegin to recover until the first quarter of 
the IStTi century. A century later it was rapidly 
outstripping its twin-sister Bud a. 

Thoro arc German books on Pesth by Hevesi (1873), 
ICoriisi (1882), IIek.soh (1882) ; and ono in Hungarian, by 
Gorloczy and Dubiosko (3 vols. 1879). 

Pestilence. See Epidemic, Black Death, 
CiioLisuA. Plague, Swe-ui’ing Sicknes.?, 

Petal. See Floweii. 

Petavrt, an in.strument for blowing open the 
gates of a fortres.s, demoliBhing palisades, &c., con- 
sisting of a half-cone of thick iron filled with powder 
and ball ; this was (irmly fastened to a plank, and 
the latter was provided with iiooks to allow of its 
being attacbed securely to a gate, &c. The petard, 
which was lighted liy a slow-match, was .superseded 
Ijy tlio use of powilor-liags. Large petards con- 
tained as much as 13 lb. of powder. See Bomb, 
and Shell. 

Petavius, Dionysius, tlie name by which tlie 
great Gatliolic theologian Denys Petau is usually 
known. Born at Orleau.s, 21st August 15S3, lie 
studied at (Jiicans and Paris, bceaiuG a teacher in 
the nnivorsity of BourgoH in 1602, in 1605 entered 
the order of .losuits, and 1621 was made professor 
of Theology in the university of Paris. This post 
ho held for twenty-two years, but iii 1010 he retired 
and devoted liimself to the completion of aremark- 
ahlo series of works in pliilology, liistory, and 
theology, Of his 40 works among tho best Known 
are editions of Synosius (1011) and Epiphanius 
(1022); Da Doutrina Tomporuni (1027); Tabalw 
Chnmologinu (1028); lialionarium Temporum, an 
outlino of univor.sal liistory (1034) ; ami Dti Thao- 
logic.is Duqmatihiis, a liistory of doctrines (1044-00 ; 
new od. liy Thomaa, 8 vols, 1804 at soq.)-, besides 
pnlemieal work.s againat (Jrotiua and Salmaslus. 
He died in Paria, 11th Douomher 1052. 

Pctchora, a large river in the iiortli of Enro- 
poan Russia, vises on tlie western slope of the 
Urals, llow.s north through tho eastern parts of tho 
governments of Vologda and Aroliangol, then soulli- 
eaat for ahou 1 100 niilo.s, and finally swooping toward 
the north, and expanding into an ealfUary 30 miles 
wide and full of islands, fails into the Avetio Ocean, 
after a oour.He of over 1000 miles. It is navigable 
hy boats for uiiwards of 700 uiiloa. Tliu country 
through wliicli tho rivor llowa is thinly peopled and 
quite uncultivated ; doiiso forests extond on both 
sides, and the cliaraotor of the scenery is wild, 
somliro, and melancholy. See Seeliolim’s Siberia 
in Europe ( 1 881 ). 

Pctceliiic. This term is given to spots of n 
dusky crim.son or purple colour, quite fiat, with a 
well-defined margin, and iinafi'coted by pressure, 
which clo.soly rosoml>lo flea-ijites. Tlicse spots 
result from a minute extravasation of blood be- 
neath tlio cuticle. They occur most frequently on 
the liaok, at the bend of the elbow, and in the 
groin. Tliey indicate an altered state of tlie blood, 
and are cliaracleristio of tho disease called jyurpuraj 
hut are often symptoms of very serious diseases, os 
of typhus fever, ]ilaguo, scurvy, &o. They likewise 
occur in very severe cases of smallpox, measles, 
and scarlet fever, when their presence must he 
regarded as indicative of oxtremo danger. 

Pclci*, St, apostle, named originally SVMEON 
(Acts, XV, 14) orBiMON, was ‘ of Bothsaida’ (John, 
i. 44) on tho Lake of Galilee, hut during the public 
ministry of Jesus had his house at Gapemauni, 
whicli lie appears to have sliarod with his brother 
Andrew, the liousoliold including his moLlier-in-law 
and probably children ( Marie, ix. 33, 36 ). His father 
was called Jolra (John, i. 42; xxi. 15, 16, R.V.) or 


Jonas (Jonali), and tlie name hy whicli lie himself 
is known in Gliristian liistory is the Greek transla- 
tion of that given liiiu liy Jesus ((lephas, Groecised 
form of Aramaic kapha, meaning ‘rock’ or ‘stone,’ 
Gr. Petra, niasc. Petros). He was a fisherman hy 
occupation, and together with ids brother Andrew 
was actually engaged in tlie pursuit of his calling 
on tlie Sea of Galilee wlien Jesu.s called both to be 
his disciples, promising to make them ‘fishers of 
men.’ For this invitation they liad been prepared 
hy previous acquaintance, formed perliaps for the 
first time wlien tliey were attending the preaching 
of John the Ba)itist (John, i. 40-42), and tliey hotli 
aceejited it without liositation. For the incidents 
recorded in the life of Peter as a disciple reference 
must he made to tlie four canonical gospels. It is 
plain, especially from the Synoptics, that he was 
regarded by Jesus witli particular favour and affec- 
tion. In many respects lie was indeed an ideal 
diseijile, warmly attached to his master, quick (on 
occasions at least) to apprehend new ideas, and 
ardent, energetic, and fearless in following them 
out. Tills is seen most clearly at tliat most import- 
ant crisis in the life of Jesus w’hen Peter was the 
first to sec and say ‘ Thou art the Christ, the son 
of the living God’ (Matt. xvi. 16-18) ; and it is not 
without reason tlierefore that Matthew signifi- 
cantly lieads ills list of the apostles with ‘ the first, 
Simon, who is called Peter. ’ This position of leader- 
ship among the twelve Peter continued to hold. 
Ill the earliest extant account of the resun ection 
(1 Cor. XV. 5) it i.s stated that the risen Christ 
appeared first ‘ to Cepiias, then to the twelve ; ’ 
and in the Epistle to the Galatians the apostle 
Paul tells us that his first errand to Jornsalem 
after his conversion was ‘ to visit Ceplias ’ ( Gal. i. 
18). In the Acts of the Apostles Peter was tho 
limt mover in the election of a new apostle in the 
room of Judas Iscariot ; lie was tho spokesman of 
the rest on the day of Pentecost, and also when 
they were brought before tho council ; he was the 
judge who condemned Ananias ami Sapphira; 
along with John he was sent from Jornsalem to 
the .Samaritan converts that they might reoeii-e 
the Holy Ghost ; and he was tlie first to baptise a 
Gentile convert. He took a prominent part in the 
council or conference at Jerusalem, the result of 
wliich, lliongh its events are somewhat ditl'ereiitly 
related in Gal. ii. 1-10 and in Acts, xv. 4-29, was his 
acceptance of the policy of conciliation between the 
contending Jewish and Gentile parties. The date 
of this conference cannot he accurately fixed, hut 
no recent seholar has placed it earlier tlian 47 A.D. 
or later tlinn 53 A.D. He afterwards came to 
Antioch and for a time worked in harmony with 
Paul, hut ultimately the famous dispute arose 
(Gal. ii. 11-21) wliioli in eonjunotioii with other 
causes led to the termination of Paul’s ministry in 
tliat city. Peter, however, seems to have remained 
in Antioch, and was afterwards regarded as the 
founder of its cliurch. His subsequent history is 
ver,y obscure. On any theory of the authorship of 
1 Peter that writing hoars witness to an early 
belief that his missionary activity extended as far 
as to Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia, and 
Bithynia; and, on one interpretation of 1 Peter, 
V. 13 (which, liowever, has little prohahility), he 
al.so laboured in Babylon. That he sulTered mar- 
tyrdom is clear from John, xxi. 18, 19, and is con- 
firmed hy the unanimous voice of ooole.siastical 
tradition : as to the manner of it, wo have it on tho 
authority of Eusebius [JI.E. iii, 1, interpreted hy 
some as resting on Origen ) that he was impaled or 
crucified with his head downward; as to the 
place, tradition from the end of the 2d century 
invariably mentions Rome, and this also is most 
pi-ohably implied in tho vague pliraseology of 
Clemens Romanns (1 Ep. v. 4), Anotlier circiim- 
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fctaiioe that makes somewhat for a residence, liow- 
ever In-ief, of Peter in Kome is his probable connec- 
tion with Mark and tile second gospel (see Mark). 
It may be taken as ceitain that Peter was not in 
Rome when the Epi.stle to the Koinams was written, 
if the 16th chaiiter of that ejiistle is to he accepted 
as genuine ; and it is almost er[iia.]ly evident that 
he cannot have been there when Paul n-as writing 
to the Philippian.s. Tlurs the compai-atively late 
tradition whicli assign.s him a coirtimious bishopric 
of twenty-five years in Rome from 42 a.d. to 67 a.d. 
must he' I'egarllefl as unhistorical. If he eauie at 
all to Rome it can only have been after 64 A.D. 
Of the (Inration of his stay we have no means of 
jmlging. 

The dispute between Protestants and Catholics as to 
whether Peter was ever at Rome began as early at least 
as 1520, when Vehleu (Yirlenub) published hia Demoii- 
ilralio contra Itomani pa}x(! prinmius Ji(jmcntum ; it was 
answerecl by Eishop Fisher of Eoohebter in his Oonimlsio 
ciilimniaruni Aldrichi Filfiii. For the ai'gumeuts cur- 
rent in that and the follorving century, see Spanhehn, 
Disserhitio ile ficta profectione PUri npostoU in urban 
7Jo/)in»i (1079). In later times the riuestion has been the 
subject of equally acute controversy, but not with the 
same motives or entirely on the same grounds. The 
recent discussions began with Baur, who has been fol- 
lowed by Liiisius, Zeller, and other's in a complete denial 
of any historical foundation for the ‘ Iloiiian Peter-legend ; ’ 
among tho-e who liave sought to vindicate for it some 
basis of truth may be named Crodner, IVieseler, Ewtdd, 
Hilgenteld, and Renan. For the apooryjiUal Arts of Peter 
and Paul, see Tisohenderf {Acta Apadolormi Apocry- 
pha ) ; and for all that is known of the works usually cited 
as the (j'ospcl according to Peter, his Preaching, his Jour- 
neys, his Apocalypse, and the so-called Preaching of Peter 
ami Paul, sea Ililgenfeld (iVcii’. Test, extra can, rcc,). See 
also Littledale’s Petrine Claims (18S9)j a dissortatiou in 
Liglitfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, parti. (2d ed. 1890); on 
the Catholio side, Allies, The See of St Peter (1850) and 
St Peter (2d ed. 1871); DoUinger’s First Age of the 
Church {Zd Eng. ed. 1877); and Jolmuii Solimid, Petrus 
in Pom, where the literature on both aides of the question 
is very fully given. On the wliule subject of the history 
and legends conneoted with tlie name of Peter the impor-t- 
ant work of Lipsins, Xiie apokryphen Apostelyeschiehlen 
•and Apostellegenden (1SS3-U0), ouglrt to be oonsulted. 

Pctei", THE Epistles of, constitute two of the 
seven canonical writings of the New Testament 
which towards the hegrrming of the 3il century 
began _ to be spnlceu of as ‘catholic’ epistles. 
Eu.sehius {H.F!. iir. 3) tells us tirat ‘as to tire 
writing.s of Peter, one of his epi-stles called the first 
is acknowledged as genuine. For tlrrs rvas anciently 
■useil by the fathei-s in tlreir writings as an uirriouhted 
work of the apostle. But that wliiclr is called lire 
second rve have trot indeed under-stood to he em- 
bodied with the sacred hooks, yet, as it appeared 
useful to many, it was studiously read witlr the 
other scriptirres.’ Among the earliest wiLtresaes to 
the antiquity of the first epistle the first usually 
cited is Clemens Eomanus, who is supposed to lie 
quoting from it when he uses the idrrases ‘ his mar- 
vellous light ’ and ‘ charity eovereth a multitude of 
sin.s,’ It was known to the arrthor of The Shepherd 
of ff or mas, and to Baailides; Papias was aequainled 
with it ; and Polycavp used it largely ; hut it is not 
merrtiorred as canonical in the Muratorian Canon. 
Conring to the internal evidence, it claims to have 
been written by the a))ostl6 Peter, by the Irantl of 
Silvanus, from ‘Babylon’ to ‘the elect who are 
sojoumer-s of the Dispersiott in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia; Asia, and. Bithynia,’ and in substance 
it is a practical exhortation to a godly conversation, 
particularly in obedience to all constituted authori- 
ties, in the practice of the domestic virtues and in 
atience under perseention. The ‘ elders ’ are ex- 
erted to feed their flocks, the ‘ younger ’ to obey, 
arid all to he sober, watchful and constant in the 
faith, resisting their adversary tire devil. Through- 


out it ahourids nitli echoes of Pauline oxpi'cs.sions 
and modes of thought; in paiiiciilar the e.xliorta- 
tions coiitiiiiieil in Rom. xii. 1-xiii. 14 have been 
reproduced viiitially verse by vei'.se, 'J’bi.s cii'ciim- 
fataiiceof its dependence on tiro Pauline writings is 
one of the main arguments with those critics (sucli 
as Bairr, Scliwegler, Keiin, Liirsitis, I’lleidei'cr, 
AVeizsiicker, Hilgenfold, HoUzmann) vvho llx its 
date at some period afior 112 A.I). in the reign of 
Trajan, by whom foi'mal iiroeoedings werir^ first 
instiUrteil against Cliiistians, They find confirma- 
tion of their view in the use of the name ‘ Babylon ’ 
for ‘Rome;’ a use tliat seems to have been first 
inti'oduced by lire author of tlio Aiiocalypso. The 
second epistle obriuis to bo |iy ‘Syuicon Peter’ 
(i. 1), the asisociate of Paul (iii. 16), and a witness 
of the resurrection (i. 17, IS) ; the expression ‘your 
apostles’ (iii. 2, R. V.), on the other hand, is held by 
many critics to he a confession of the author’s tion- 
apostolicity. Tiie evideiico suiiplied by itself as to 
its author-ship has hoen \'aviously iiiterpi-eted, some 
affirming and sonic denj'ing that its thought, ex- 
jrvession, and vocabulary coiiclusir'cly show lliat it 
cannot have been written by tire author of 1 Pctci’. 
Its relation to tlie Epistle of Jude is also .still tiiider 
discussion, hut tlie weight of opinion seems to lie 
in favour of Uio priiiriLy of the latter. Thu oxLoniiil 
evidence as to its o.vistencc down to tlie unil of tlni 
2d century is very nneertain ; and Uiigcm is iinoii'd 
by Eusebin-s as .saying t)iat even in his day ‘ tliure 
was some doubt’ as In whether it was )iy Peter. 

The genuiiionoss of both oiiistlc.s i« argued for (to 
mention only two out of many weighty names) by Mril- 
niou (Introduelimx to the N’ao Trittament) and by IVeisa 
( Einleitung ; Eng. trans. 1888) ; tlie O]ipo»ito view is irdten 
by Holtz-maim (Jiiulciiung, 188(i), who may be cmisnlted 
for voferenccs to etlier authors, many cC whom accept llm 
first epistle while rejecting the second, 'J'huru aru coni' 
ineirtaries on both by Fronmii'llei' (iir Lange’s ItihelmTh], 
Ihither {'m ileyor'H Komnici/tar ; Eng. tmns.), Lillie, and 
I’lnmptrc. Leighton’s LVin’t'i'id C'owwcnfiu'y on 1 1’ulur 
ie one of the classics of English theology. 

Peter the €niol. «Seo Pedw). 

Peter the CJreat. Peter I., Alcxan- 
(Ireievicii, empurur of lluHsia, was the noir 
of the Czar Alexei by his Hccoiid wife, Natalia 
Narishkirta, and was born at Moscow, lUh June 
1672. Ilis father died in 1076, leaving the throne 
to his eldest son, Feodor, I’uter’.s halt'-hrothcr. 
This prince, Irowevei-, died iu 1682 witlumt isHiio, 
after naining Peter ,as his siicce,SHOr, to the exclu- 
sion of his own full hrotlmr, Ivan, who was wuak- 
iiiioded. This step iniincdiatelv provoked an in- 
surrection of Die ‘.strcltzi’ or militia, finnenlod liy 
Ivan’s sister, the grand-duche,s,s , Sophia, who, after 
a carnage of throe days, succeeded in obtaining tlui 
coronation (July 1082) of Ivan and Petor as joint 
rulers, and her own apjiointimmt as I'Cgont, ’ Up 
to Peter’s coronation his education Imd lieen greatly 
neglected, but after this (iiiio he liad tlie good 
fortune to fall under tlie guidance of Ijcfort (q.v.), 
a GenQe.se, wlui initiated him into Uiu sciences ami 
the arts of civilisation, and by showing him how 
much Muscovy was in t.hc.se respects huliind the rest 
of Europe, inliuoncod the whole of his f\d,ure career. 
Lefort also formed a small military eonqiany out 
of the young men of noble family who attended 
Peter, and he rendered the czarliimsclf all the wliilc 
amenable to atriot diaoiplinc. This course, of train- 
ing in all proliability saved Peter from becoming 
the mere savage despot wliich Ins brutal and 
passionate disjioaition and iudountahlo energy 
molined him to ho ; it also protected him from the 
jealousy of his half-sister, the regent Kopln'a, who 
thought him ahsorbocl in military exercises, sliudies, 
and amusemont,s. She, however, soon discoi'cred 
her error, for Peter, contrary to her wishes, marriod 
(1689), by Ills mother’s advice, Eudoxia Feodoroviia 
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Lopukliiu ; and in October of the baino year called 
U|ion Ilia siater to reaign tlie govoinineiib. In the 
oiihiiinH content I’etcr wiia at lirst M'oisted, and 
coiiiiielled to Iloe for his life ; hub lie was joined by 
the foreigners in the llnssian service, with Patrick 
Gordon ((pv.) and Lefort at their head; and the 
streUi'.i (locking to Ilia staudaid, Sophia resigned 
the contest, and was shut up in a convent, whence, 
till her death in 1704, she did not eense to annoy 
him liy her intrigues. On Oelobor 11, 1089, Peter 
made his public entry into hloscow, where he was 
met by Ivan, to whom he gave the nominal snpieni- 
acy and precedence, reserving' the sole e-verci-sc of 
power for himself. Ivan only enjoyed his puppet 
sovereignty till 1000. 

Petor’.s lirst care on assuming the government 
was to form an army di.seiiilined according to 
Eniopoau tactics, in which labour lie was greatly 
aided by Gordon and Lefort, hotli of whom were 
niilitary men. He also lalionred to create a navy, 
both armed and mercantile; lint at this peiioil 
KuH.sia presented few facilities for such an attempt, 
for she svas shut out from the Hal tie liy riweden 
and Poland (the former of whom [lo.ssessed Pin- 
land, Ingria, and the Hal tic provinces), and from 
the lllaok Sea liy Tin key, leaving only the White 
Sea and the Arctic Uccan, with the solitary pint 
of jVrcliangol, available fur tlio lins.sian navy. 
Peter, tliinking tlio po.sse.ssiou of a iiortion of the 
Hlaok Sea would best supply the reipiiied faeilibio.s 
of aooc.ssiblo seaboard and port, declared war 
against Turkey, and took ( 1(190) tlie city of Azov 
at the mouth of the Don, after a long siege. 
Skilled enf;inuois, aroliUeebs, and artillerymen 
wore now invited from Austria, )''onice, Prussia, 
and Holland ; Hliips were eonstriictod, and the 
army furtlior ini])r(ived botli in arms and dis- 
cipline. Many of the young nobility were 
ordered to travel in foreign countries, cliielly in 
Holland and Italy, and to lake special notice of all 
matters in coniu'etiou with sliipbnilding and naval 
eiiuipmmit.s ; others were sent to (-iermany to study 
the military art. Peter ivns eager lo see for him- 
self the eonntries for ■which civilisation had done 
so mneli; and, after repressing a revolt of the 
streltzi and disiiersing them among the various 
province.s, ho left Russia in April 1G97, in the 
train of an omhassy of wliic.li Lutort was the head. 
In the guise of an inferior oillcial of tho embassy 
he visited tlie tliree lialtio province.s, Primsia, and 
Hanover, reaoliing Ainstenfam, where, and subse- 
quently at Zaandain, bo worked for some time as a 
eomniim shipwright; and to his practice of .ship- 
building and kiinireil trades he added the study of 
astronomy, natural philosophy, geography, and even 
anatnmy and surgery. On receipt of an invitation 
fiom William III. ho vi.siled England, and for 
three months, siicnt partly in Hondon and partly 
at Hoptfoid, lalnmrcit to ama.ss all .sorbs of u.sefnl 
information. While in England ho received tlie 
liouorary degree of D.G.L. from the univer.sity of 
Oxford. He left England in April 1 (398, carrying 
with him English ciiginoors, artilicers, .surgeons, 
artisauH, artillery men, ike., to tlio number of 500, 
and noxt visiteil Vienna, for the purpose of in- 
.specting the emperor of jVustria’s army, thoii tlio 
lie, St in Enrnpo. Ho was almnt to visit Venice 
also, wlicn the nows of a foi'inidahle rebellion of 
tlie .streltzi recalled him to Russia. Genei'al 
Gordon had already crushed the revolt, and Peter 
Jinally brolio up Llni institution that had given iiim 
so much troulilo. Tho Empress Euduxia, who was 
suspected of complicity in the eonsiiirncy, which 
iuuf boon the work of tlio old Russian or anti- 
reform party, was divorced and shut up in a 
convent, and tho great refoi'ins were begun. Peter 
mt tlie ])re.sH on a proper footing, caused trans- 
atiims of the most cclobratod works of foreign 


antlioia to be made and published, and e,stablisliod 
naval and other schools. Oulinaiy arithmetic was 
lirst introduced, account.s having lieen previously 
kept by means of the Abacus (<[. v. ). Trade with 
foreign countries, wliioli was formerly punished 
as -a capital crime, vi'as now piermitted, or rather, 
in the case of the jiriucipal merchants, insisted 
upon. Many change.s in dress, manners, and 
etiquette weie introduced and enforced on the 
people at largo. Even the organisation of the 
national climch could not e, scape Pctei’s reform- 
ing zeal. 

In 1700 Peter, de.sirons of gaining possession of 
Carelia and lugiia, provinces of Sweden wliieh liad 
formerly belonged to Russia, entered into an 
alliance with the kings of Poland and Denmark lo 
make a combined attack on Sweden ; but lie was 
shamefully defeated at Narva, his raw troops being 
wholly unable to cope with the Swedish vetcians. 
Peter was by no means disheartened, but quietly 
appropriated a portion of Ingria, in wliicli he laid 
the fomulation of the new oaiiital, St Petersburg, 
27th May 1708. Great inducements u'ere liekl out 
to those who would reside in it, and in a feu' 
years it became tiie llnssian commercial depOt 
for the Haltic. In the long contest ri'itli Sweden 
the Russians were almost always defeated ; lint 
I’oter saw that these levoises were administering 
to his troops a more lasting and effecLive dis- 
cipline than he could have hoped to give them 
ill any other way. He liad liis re^'enge at last, 
in totally routing the Swedish king, Clnirles XH., 
at Pnitowa (q.v. ), 8th July 1709, and iu seizing 
tlie whole of the Haltic provinces and a portion 
of Eiiiiaiul in tho followmg year. Ilis success 
against Sweden helped much to consolidate his 
empire and to render lii.s subjects more favour- 
ably disposed towards the ne^v order of tilings. 
After reorganising ids army he pre\iared for 
strife with Ihe Turks, rrliii, at the instigation 
of Charles XII. (then rc.siding at Bender), liad 
declaied war against him (see Tukkey). In this 
contest Peter was reduced to such .straits tliat lie 
despaired of escape. Hut, according lo a some- 
what doubtful tradition, the linesso and ability of 
Ills miHti'es.s, Catliarine, extricated him from liis 
dillieulties; and a treaty was concluded (1711) by 
which Peter lost only liis iirevions conquest — tlie 
port of Azov and the territory belonging to it. 
He was tlnis .slniL out from the Black Sea, so the 
possc-ssion of a good seabuaid on tlio Baltic liecanio 
tho more necessary to him, and the war against 
Sweden iu Pomerania was accordingly pushed on 
with the utmost vigour. In 1712 liis marriage 
with his niLsticHs, Catharine (see Catharine L), 
was celebrated at St Petersburg, and the oiRces 
of the central government were transferred to 
the new capital. His arms in Pomerania and 
Einlnnd were victorious, and in 1713 the latter pro- 
vince was completely subdued. In 1716-17, in com- 
pany with the czarina, lie made another tour of 
Europe, tills time visiting Paris, and returned lo 
Bussia in Uctolier 1717, carrying with him quanti- 
ties of books, paintings, statues, iko. It was soon 
after this time that his son Alexei (q.v.), wlio had 
oppo.sod some of liis fatlier’s reforms, was con- 
domneil to death, and died in (irisou — ajiparently 
through liaving been ropeatcdly tortured. Many 
of the nobles wlio had been implicated in Ins 
trea.sonahle plans wore punished with savage bar- 
barity. In 1721 peace was made with Sweden, 
wliicIi deiluitely ceded the Baltic proviuco.s, Ingria 
(now government of St Petersburg), and a portion 
of Finland, with the islands oil' the coasts. In 
1722 Peter commenced a U'ar with Persia, in 
order to open up the Caspian Sea to Russian 
commerce, and secured three Caspian provinces 
along with the towms of Derhend and Baku. For 
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the last yeairi of his life he wn.s chiefly engaged in 
heaiitifyiiig and inipioviiig his new capital and 
canying out plans for the more general cUifn.sion 
of knowledge and education among his subjects. 
In tlie autumn of 1724 he was seized with a seiions 
illnes.s, and he died 8th Fehruaiy (2Sth January 
o.s.)172o. Cathaiine succeeded him. The ‘ Testa- 
ment of Peter the Gi ent, ’ inciting the Rus-shans to 
aim at domination in Euiope, i.s a foi'geiy, based 
piobably on Le.sur’s Proyids do la Puissance Jtitsse 
(1807), and, it may be, inspired by Napoleon. 

See Eusaian Lives by Golikov { 30 vols. 1797 ) and 
Gstraljov (18li3)i English Lives by Barrow (new ed. 
1SS3) and Schuyler (2 vols. 1884) ; and for a vindication 
of tlie autlioutioitf of tlie ‘ Testament,’ IV. J. Thoms in 
the Ifinclrmth Ccnturi) (187.8). 

Petci' II. (Alexeievich) of Russia, was the 
sole male lepresentative of Peter the Great, being 
the son of the unfoitunate Alexei (see above), and 
was born 23d October 171o at St Petorsbuig. On 
the death of the Czarina Catharine I. he ascended 
the throne (1727). Menschikoff, his guardian, 
affianced one of Ids daugliteis to the youthful czar, 
hut his power was overturned by the Dolgoroiilci 
family ; and the czar was seized with smallpox, 
and died at St Petei.shurg, January 29, 1730. 

Peter III. (FisoDonoyiCH) of Russia, grand- 
son of Peter the Great (being the son of his eldest 
(laughter Anna Petrowna, wife of the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp), was lioiii at 
Kiel, 20th January 1728, and in 
1742 was declared by the Czaiina 
Elizabeth (q.v.) lier successor on 
tlio throne of Russia. From the 
time of his being piililicly pro- 
claimed heir he lived at tlie 
Russian court; and in obedience 
to the wishes of the czarina he 
married Sophia- Augusta, a princess 
of Anlialt-Zerh.st, who on entering 
the Gieek Clmioh assumed the 
name of Catharina Alexeicviia. 

Peter succeeded Elizabeth on her 
death in 17G2 ; and Ms first act of 
authority was to restore East 
Prussia to Frederick the Great 
(whom he admired extravagantly), 
and to send to liD aid a force of 
15,000 men. He also recalled 
many of the )jolitical exiles from 
Siberia. When arranging in 1762 
a campaign to take Sleswick from 
Denmark a formidable conspiracy, 
headed by his wife, and supported 
by the principal nobles, broke out 
against him — a conspiracy wliieh 
originated in the general discon- 
tent at the czar’s liberal innova- 
tions, the preference he showed 
for Germans, his iiulilference to 
the national religion, and his ser- 
vility to Frederick the Great. 'The 
czar was declared to have foi'feited his cromx ; 
his wife Catharine rvas proclaimed a,s Catharine 
II. (q.v.); and Peter, who supinely abdicated, was 
strangled by OrlolF and some of the conspirators on 
the 17th July 1762. 

Peterboroilg'li, a city poi-tly in Huntingdon- 
shire, hut chiefly in Northamptonshire, the latter 
portion being on the left or north hank of the 
nver Nen, at the edge of the fen-country, 76 
miles N, of London and 42 NE, of Nortllamp- 
ton. Here, at Medeshamstede, in 635, the Mercian 
thane Saxulf founded the great Boiiediotine 
abbey of SS. Peter, Paul, and Andrew, which, 
destroyed by the Danes in 870, was restored in 
966, plundered by Hereward in 1069, and again 

’•ned dowm in 1116, Its noble church, the cathe- 


dral since 1541 of a noiv diocese carved out of that 
of Lincoln,’ was built hetrveen 1118 and 1628, and 
thus, whilst essentially Norman, oil'oi.s every variety 
of architecture down to the Perpendicular. It is 
471 feet long, by 202 across the transept, and 81 
high. The Early English west front («. 1200-22) 
consists of three miglity arohe.s, and ‘is perhap.s,’ 
says Freeman, ‘ tlie grandest concopLioii for a .siirgle 
feature which medimval avchitcictni'c has produced, 
a Greek portico translated into Gothic language,’ 
Noteworthy also are the flat painted rvooden ceil- 
ings of the 12th ceiiLirry, the portrait of ‘ Old 
Scarlett’ the sexton (1490-1594), the hlno slab 
inscribed 'Queen Cathaiine, a.t). 1.3, SO, ’ ami tlie 
grave for twenty-live years (13.87-1612) of Maiy 
Qnoen of Scots. In 1643 Cromwell and Ills troopers 
(lid liidooiis liavoe to iiioiiuments, stained glass, 
and cloisters. In 1883 the line coiiiral torvor was 
coiideiiiiied as unsafe ; but it has been lovingly 
rebuilt, and in 1890 the cathedral wms reojieiied 
after restoi atioii. Of the abbots may be iiioiitioned 
Eviiulf, Hisliop of KoclicsLoi (111,3); and of Llio 
twenty-seven bislioiis, Lloyd and Wliito the noii- 
jiirors, Richard Ciiniheiland, ArclibiBliop Magee 
of York, and Maiuloll Cieightoii the liistoiiaii. 
Palcy was a native. Two ancient gateways, the 
bishop’s palace and tlio deanery (oneo tlie alibot’s 
and prior’s lioirses), and the chancel of a Docket 
chapel (now a musonm) make up the reinaining 



Peterborough C'atlioclral— West Front. 

objects of interest. A training-college for school- 
masters (1864), a grammar-Holiool, the town-hall 
(1671), the com exchange (1848), a cattlo-niarkot 
of live acres (1867), and the bridge over tlio Non 
(dating from 1140, but in its pr(;sent form from 
only 1872) may be mentioned. Potorbovongh is 
an important railsvay centre, has mamifactni'cs of 
agricultural imploments, and carries on a large 
trade in malt, coal, favm-produco, &e. Incor- 
porated as a municipal borough in 1874, it has 
relnined two members to parliamoiit from 1647 
till 1883, and since thon one. Pop. (1841) 0959; 
(1881)22,394; (1891) 26,172. 

Gunion (1686; now eel. 18‘26), Britton 
(1849), Davyg{3(:l od. 1803), Sweet- 
ing (1860), and Poole (1881), 
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Petcrboroiish, chief town of Petevhorongh 
comity, Ontario, on the Otanahec River (here 
crossed by six bridges), 82 miles by rail NE. of 
Toronto. It exports Inmbor and agricultural pro- 
ducts, and manufactures flour, woollens, farming 
implements, machinery, furniture, canoes, &;c. 
Pop. (ISSl) 6812. 

Peicrboroiigli, Ciiaiile,s Moiidaunt, Earl 
OF, was horn in or about the year 1658. All par- 
ticulais of his boyhood, oven to the place of his 
education, seem to have been lost. The first 
definitely lecorded event in his life is his voyage 
as a volunteer in Sir John Narhorough’s expedition 
agaimst the Algerine coisairs in 167-1. Erom this 
voyage, in which he saw actual service, he returned 
early in 1677, to find himself in liis tiventietli year 
Viscount Mordaunt, his father, ,Iohn, fiiat peer of 
that title, which he owed to his aQrvice.s in assist- 
ing to bring about the Restoration, having died 
in 1675. The new viscount shortly afterwards 
married Oarey, (laughter of Hir Alexander Eraser, 
and in 1678 .started on another maritime expedi- 
tion, this time apjiarently in the capacity of a 
passenger. Returning after a year’s alwence, he 
again volunteered for naval service, and sailed 
with the lleet sent under Lord i’lymouth for the 
relief of Tangier. On his return to England he 
began to take an active part in politics, identi- 
fying himself with the oxtieme Whig party through- 
out the whole of the three or four eventful yeare 
which elo.sod with the ruin and lliglit of Shaftos- 
Imry, and tho final triumph of the indolent and 
diB.soluto but shrewd and able monarch, against 
whom that restless agitator had pitted himself. 
At the acocHsion of James If. Mordaunt becaino 
a prominent parliamentary opponent of the first 
unpopular measures of tho now king, and one of 
tho earliest intriguers for his over throw. Indeed ho 
went at once so fast and so far as to pre.ss upon 
William of (Jrango a promatnro sohoine for the 
invasion of Englitud, which that prince with his 
usual cool judgmi-iit rojeeted. After the Revolu- 
tion, in the military o])crations oonneoted with 
which Mordaunt exerted hiittHolf vigorously and 
with success, ho ro.so into high favoirr with tho now 
king. Honour and oumlumonts of a varied descrip- 
tion, from the po.st of a privy- councillor to that of 
a wator-hailill, were lurajicd upon him, and ho 
was finally aiipointed Eir.st Cmnmis.sionor of tire 
Treasury, and created Earl of DIomiionth. On 
William’s departure for the oainpaigir in Ii-eland 
tire now earl was nominated of the committee of 
nine wlio formed tho (incen’s Council of Rogeney. 
In tho House of Lords ho was an o.xtremo and 
active Whig, hut it was probably as immh his 
zealous anxioty to supplant William’.s ruinisters 
suspected of J'aeobitisiir as to combat Jacobite 
designs thomsolvos that led to his embroilment in 
blioso intrigues aiisiug out of the Assassination Plot, 
and the Eenwiek trial, whioh ultimately resulted 
(January 1697) in his comnrittai to the Tower. 
He was liberated in less than three months, and for 
several years thereafter he seems to have played no 
prominent part in public airairs. 

In 1702 the war of the Spanish succession broke 
out, and in 1706 Peterborough (for by Iris uncle's 
death ho had .sucoeoded to that title shortly after 
his release from imin’isonment) was appointed to Ike 
command of an army of 4000 Dutoli and English 
soldiers, with whioh ho proceeded to Barcelona, 
there to begin the extraordinary campaign which 
has made his name famous in history. After 
successfully resisting the solicitations to attack the 
city which were addressed to him by tbe Prinee of 
Hosse-Darmstadt, fresh from the capture of Gib- 
raltar, and tbe Arobduke Charles, the claimant 
to tbe Spanish throne, for whom the allies were 
fighting, Peterborongh succeeded by a pretended 


retreat in surprising and caplming the strong fort 
of Monjuieli on the south side of Barcelona, from 
which position of vantage he soon managed to 
reduce the city. The Catalan towns one after 
another now declared for Charles; Gerona, Tarra- 
gona, Tolosa, and Lerida opened their gates to 
Peterborough, who, marching southward in tho 
depth of winter and driving his foes before him, 
leached Valencia early in Fohruary 1706. Mean- 
while an army under the Duke of Anion, tire 
Fieiicli clairnairt to the throne (afterwards Philip 
IV.), and Marshal Tesse had entered Catalonia, and 
was closely ini esting Barcelona, wltich was at the 
same tinre blockaded by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulou.se. Hurrying hack to the scene of his 
former exploit, and soeiirg that it wa.s from the 
side of the sea that the town nrnst he relieved, 
Peterborongh threw himself on hoaid one of the 
ships of tho Errglish sqiiadioir, took conmrand in 
virtue of his conrmissioir, which gave him sirprenre 
control over the British forces at sea as well as on 
land, sent Iris order.s to the admiral, and drove 
Toulouse and his lleet from before the port. This 
sncce.ss was followed by the raising of the siege, 
and the retreat of Tesse’s force. Encouraged by 
the .splertdid successes of Peteihorough on the east 
coast, Galway, the Piiitish commander on the 
Portuguese frontier, advanced irrto the heart of 
Spain, and in June entered Madrid. Peter- 
borongh wished to march from Valencia, whither 
he had irow roLurrred, and to effect a junction with 
Galway, hut the archduke dallied irresolutely at 
Barcelona. Procions tirrre was lost, Berwick rallied 
his forcc.s, and oortrpelled Galway to evacuate the 
capital, and when at last Charles advanced and 
Mimnroned Potorborough to joirr hinr, it was too 
late. A plan forrrred by hinr for the recovery of 
Madrid was rejected, and in disgust he obtarned 
permission to depart for Genoa to raise a loair on 
the Spanish revenues. Returning with success 
frorrr his rrrissirrn, he acted for some tirrre as a sorb 
of advisor to his rrrilitary successors in Spairr, but 
his intperiorrs temper seonrs to have unfitted him for 
arrything hut srrprerrre command, and his differences 
witlr Lord Stanhope and others led to his recall in 
March 1707. 

His career thenoeforward till his death at Lisbon 
on 25th (.Ictohor 1735 is intere.stirrg orrly to the 
student of letters arrd not to tho politician. He 
was, as is well krtowrr, an intimate friend of Pope, 
witlr whom ho was in constant corrrirrmricatrorr 
alirrost up to the last day of Iris life, and whose 
gctrniire esteerrr for him irtay satisfy us that under 
tho somewhat theatrical exterior which he pre- 
sented to tho world there lay qualities whicit 
justly endeared Iriirr to his friends. In 1722 he 
was, it is said, pr-ivately married to the famous 
singer Anastasia Robinson, Imt the lady was not 
publicly acknowledged as Iris countess trll shortly 
before Irts death. Recent military crilicisirt 
lias made an elaborate endeavour to show that 
Peterliorough’s fame as a conqueror rests wholly 
on a basis of imposture, and that tire whole credit 
of Iris conquest of Valencia must be distributed 
airroug others. This extreme view, however, has 
been shown by Mr Stehbing in Iris judicious arrd 
impartial nronograph to be untenable. His ver- 
dict is that ‘ the figrtre of the hero remains much 
whore it was, tlrorrgh its pedestal may have been 
sorrrowhat lowered.’ 

See the Memoir by Eussell (2 vols. 1887), and StebbiuB's 
Peterborough (‘English Men of Aotion’ series, 1890). 

Peterhead, a seaport and burgh of barony of 
Bttclran, Aberdeenshire, on a peninsula, ,32 miles 
by ro.ad, but 44 by a bi'anoh-line (1862), NNE. of 
Aberdeen. Forrrrcled in 1593, it is somewhat irre- 
gtrlar in plan, hut clean and largely built of the 
celebrated ‘ Peterhead granite,’ whose reddish 
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vaiiety i» so uiiich used fur monumental i>urpo£.es. 
Tlie Feitlis, Eailn ilarUolia), ivere s.upwiora of the 
place till the rehellhm of 17io> ivhen tlie Old Pre- 
tender landed here, and after wliicli tlieir forfeited 
estates were purchased by the Edinhnrgli Mer- 
chant Maiden Hospital, to whose },mveriioi-9 uuuiy 
improvements are oving. Of Marslial Keith (f[.v.) 
a bronze statue was presented to tlie town 
in ] S6fl hy King- 'VVilliaiu of I'riiasia ; and the 
niarket-cross, a granite Tuscan pillai' (1833), heain 
the arms of the Earls Mariseh.al. The piihlic 
buildings include the town-hall ( 1788), with a spire 
125 feet high; the paiish church ( 1803), with one 
of US feet; the free library and iim^,eum (1891) ; 
the academy (1846); and cnnvict-jirKon (1889). 
Industrie- are woollen manufacture, boat-hnilding, 
and granite-iiolisliing. Peterhead w'as made a 
head-port in 1S38. From 1788 it gradually became 
the chief British seat of the seal and whale 
fisheries, until in 1832 it sent out 30 sliipa; hut 
since then there lins been a great decline. At 
present Peterhead is chiefly important for its 
gieafc heriing-li.s]ierjr, rvhicli employs upwards of 
500 boats, and wliicli ilnriiig the bevriug season 
brings sonio oOOO peranns to the place. The 
Roulb Jiarbour was commenced in 1773, and the 
north harbour m 1818, a canal being formed 
between them in 1830 ; whilst a new harbour 
was formed and the south harbour deepened under 
Acts of 1873 and 1876- Tlieir three basins, Jiewn 
I out of the .solid rook, together cover about 22 acre.s, 
j and have cost £300,009 ; but all throe are as iiotliing 
compared with the great liarboiir of refuge, the 
works for wllieh, designed by Sir John Coode, were 
eoiuiueneed in 1380, and are to Ije ooninleted in 
1921 at a cost of £74B,000. hi the neighbourhood 
are the ruins of Invenigie, Ravenscraig, and Bod- 
dam castles, all stronglioUl-, of dilferent branches 
of the Keith.?; Buchan Ke.ss, the most easterly 
lioint of Scotland, with a Ughthouse (1827); and 
the Bullers of Buchan ( q.v,). Since 1833 Peterhead 
lias united ivith Elgin, &a. to return one member 
to parliament. Poii. (1801) 3204; (1851) 7298; 
(1881) 10,922; (1801)12,198. 

See Peter JJuobau’s Annals of Peterhead (1819), be- 
sides works by IF. Laing (1793) and Arbiitlmot (1815). 


Peter Martyr ( I tab Pieiru Mwtira Vann iylu ), 
Rcfnniier, was born in Florence, September 8, 
1500, entered at si.vteen the order of the canons 
regular of St Aiigiistine at P'ic-ole, .stmlied at 
Padua, and became abbot of Spoleto, and later 
piior of St Peter ad Aram near Naples. Here 
he was drawn into the ilootiiiios. of the lielcmnurH 
by the teiiebing of Juan Valdes and Ocbiuo, yet 
was appointed visitor-general of bis order in 
1541. His rigour made liiiii hateful to the dis- 
solute iiionk.s, and lie was sent to Lucca as jirior of 
San Frediano, but soon fell niider the .siisjiiciona of 
the Inquisition, and had to lieu to Enrich (1.742), 
At Strasbiiig lie was welcoiiiod by Biiccr, and made 
professor of the Old Testament. In 1,747 lie came 
to England on Oraniiier's invitation, leol.iired at 
O.vford on 1 Ciiriiilhiiim and limnnnn, and took an 
active part in the great controversy of the day. 
Mary's iiccosaion drove liiin back to SIrasbuig, now 
giown too LiiLlieraii for his t.-istos, anil nl, length in 
1555 be reiiaired to Zuriob, wlicui lie died, Novem- 
ber 12, 1562. Ilis admirable Loci Cuinniunca was 
jiriuted at London in 1.775. fcicc the .study by C. 
Sebiiiidt (Elberfeld, 18.78), 

Peter Martyr AusjRirins, liistorian, wuw 
bom in 1459 at Aromi, on the Lago Miiggioro, of 
an ancient family liehinging to Aiiglicin, obtained 
a footing at the court of iArdiiiaiul and iHalmlla in 
1487, and rose to liigli uecIeHiaHtlcal preferment 
in S|iaiii. Ho win iiltiiinitoly mimed Hisliop of 
Jamaica, and died at tiranada in 1.725. lie wrotu 
He Orie Aovo (1510), giving the lirst account of 
the diacovery of America ; He Leijutiimo JJalii/luniai 
(1310); and Oj/iis liplshilwtim (153(1). Siio liei- 
nays, Petrus Martyr Aiiijlcrius and sein Uiiiis 
jEpisfolwiiiii (1890). 

Petersburg, iJio tliini city of Virginia, on tlio 
south bank of the Apnomattiix Kiver, 23 miles by 
rail S. of Kicliiiiond. Tlio WIh iiliovu snpidv wate.r- 


Peterhof, a palace of tlie emperor of Russia, 
on the sontiiern shore of the Gulf of Finland, 18 
miles yy. of St Petersburg, wa.s built by Peter the 
Great iii 1711, contains a line collection of paint- 
ings, and is surrounded by beautiful parks and 
gardens kid out on the model of those at Ver- 
sailles, with cascades, terraces, and summer-houses. 
The town of Peterhof has 14,298 inhabitauta. 

Peter Loinbsird. See Lojib.vkd. 

Peterloo Massacre, the name popularly 
given to tlie disjiersal of a large meeting liy aiuned 
force in St Peter’s Field, Maiicliester, Monday, 
August 16, ISiO. The assemblage, consistiiio 
cbietly of bodies of oiieratives from ditterent parte 
of Lanotebii-e, ivas called to comsiilei' tlis iiiiestioii 
, of parliamentary reform, and the chair, on open 
I bitstmg.s, was occupied hy ‘Orator’ Hunt (n.V.). 
Ihe (li-spersal took place hy order of the mao-tel 
tratea ; several troops of horse, including the Man- 
chester leomaniy, being concerned in the ailair 
Eleven peiaous (men, women, and children) were 
Killed, anil some 600 wounded. St Peter’s Field is 
noiv the wte of the Free- trade Hail. ‘PeteiJoo’ 
was a ii.ame suggested by IVaterloo. 

Peter MartjT, the patron .saint of the In- 
quisition, a Dominican of Verona, ivho, for the 
severity rvith whioli he exercised hi.9 inquisitorial 
functions, was in 1252 .slain at Como hv the infniA 
.ated populace. His de.-ith formed the sulriect of a 
masterpiece by Titian, destroyed by fire at Venice i 


rail S. of Kiclnnoiul. Tlio falJn (iliovo Bupjily 
power for found lies, cotton, Hour, and paiicr mill.s, 
and espcei.all)' lobacco-facfcoricH. I’ctei'Hlmrg is a 
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woilOjuiit place, and contaiiiH a lino ]Mirk. in Llio 
campaign of 1804 Grant, failing to take Ricliniond, 
teieLmd Petersburg, and was reimlHcd in Huvural 
attacks by General Beauvegaril, witli boai'y loss. 

. Pop. (1890) 22,080. 

Petcr.8l),ir8'. Boo, S t PuTTJiwmnio. 

Peterslicld, a market-town of riamiisbiri', 20 
mile.s NNE. of Itortenimitli )>y I'ail. 'j'ill 1832 ii, 
retuniod Gvo member, s, and tlicii till 188,7 mm. 
Pop. 1646. 

.Pcter’s-peiicc {cknarim S. Petri), tlio name 
given to a fcriljuto ollerud to tho Iloitnui iioutiH' in 
reverence of the memory of St Pcler. F’rom an 
early period tlm Roman see bad been liciily en- 
dowed; but tlie Ih'.st idea of ;in animal trilmtn 
oame from Aiiglo-Sa.vou Eiigliuitl. It is aKcribed 
by some to Iiia (721 A.Ii ), king of Wesse.x, l,v 
oBiera to 011a of Mercia, and by Liiigard to Alfred 
ir “■'itoiniud to Ireland by Henry 

m. ilic tribute ooiihistcd in tlm liiiyiimiit oi a .Mih'iir 
penny by every faiiiily possessing land or cattle of 
the year y value of 30 penco, and it was colloGed 
anmig the live weeks bctwouii St I’ctor's and St 
R'r,, . ‘1^ and August _1. The tax. also called 
Koine-scot, variod grcaily m auumnt, but eontimmd 
VTrf till ibo reign of llcniT 

if to. ito? vn. It was Hongdit, to csbablisli 

,<if a similar iiaynumt 
ffind Norway, ami 

ilu, f "i ‘Wlorod from the jiaynmute of 

ami t Snell as Naiifes. Avagmi, 

mactieally ceased at the Rofoviiiatimi, Tlm imiio 
own'rp.pn^”*'®- “■ ™««w^eraldo dimimildon of bis 
w^^mndp 1,° “ i'e volution of I848. an oflbrt 

uas made in several parts of Enrnnn to mvive tlm 
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aymenL of Poter’s-ponce, not as a tribute but 
y tlie colled ion of free-will ofi'erings. In some 
countries it lias been very successful ; and since 
tiie total annexation of the Papal States to the 
kingdom of Italy the tribute lias been largely 
increased in Prance, I3el|^inin, England, and Ire- 
land. In 1877, on occasion of the jubilee of Pius 
IX., the payment amounted to £660,000. 

Petev the Ilevimt, the apostle of the finst 
crusade, was of gentle birth, and a native of 
Amiens, where he was born about the middle of 
the 11 th oentnry. He .served some time as a soldier, 
became a monk, and is usually said to have made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land before 1094, when he 
began the preaching campaign wliicli was to render 
him Inmous, and leave .snob a mark on litslory. 
Hut it slionid bo noted that Hagenmoyor in lii.s 
monograph Peter der Ercmiia (1880) denies that 
Petev was ever in Palcatiiie till he went witli the 
cru.sadera, and as.serts that the scheme of a crusade 
originated witli the po]ie, not witli the hermit. 
The article Cnu.SAniss gives an account of his 
preaching, its re.sult.s, and of poor Peter's faint- 
hearted attempt at do.sevtion cTuring the siege of 
Antioch. After the end of the crusade lie returned 
to Europe, and founded a monastery at Iluy in the 
Low Countries, where ho died, 7Lh July 1115. Ills 
remains were translated to Homo in 10,31. 

Petev the Wilrt K«y was found in July 1721 
ill a wood near Ilameln in Hanover ; ‘ ho was walk- 
ing on his hands and feet, climbing up trees like a 
squirrel, and feeding upon grass and ino.ss of trees.’ 
lie was talvoii to George 1., bronglit over by him 
to England in 172G, and nlaood under the care of 
tlio oelelirated Hr Arhntlinnt, wlio had him bap- 
tised ‘Peter,’ lie was fond of music, bnt could 
never he tanght to articnlatu more than ‘ Ki Sho,’ 
‘ Qni Ca,’ and ' Iloin Hen,’ for ‘ King George,’ 
‘tineen Caroline,’ and ‘Tom Ii’en’— tlio last a 
Hertfordshire fanner with whom ho lived after 
17.37. He would sometimes rainlilo away, on one 
occasion as far as Norwich, so was provided with a 
brass collar iuserihed ‘ Peter the Wild Hoy, Broad- 
way P’arm, Herkhampstoad,’ Lord Monlioddo 
visited him in 1782, anil in his Aneient McUtplnjsics 
describes him as only .5 feet .3 iiiolios higli, now 
about seventy years of ago, quite tamo, bearded, 
and fresh and healthy. Bnt on the farmer’s death 
Peter took to his hod, refused food, and in a few 
days died, Fchriiary 1780. See Notes and Queries 
for 11th October 1881, and works there cited. 

PctcrwJirdelll, one of the strongest fortresses 
ill the Austrian dominions_, is silnatocl in a marshy, 
nnlioalthy locality on the right hank of the Danube, 
41 miles by rail NW. of Belgrade, and is connected 
with Nousatz opposite by a bridge of boats. Pop. 
of town, 3603. The most ancient part of the 
defeuooH, tho U|)per Portress, is situated on a rock 
of sorpoutiMO, wlilcli on throe sides rises alirupUy 
from tho plain. The fortress was held by the 
Turks from L526 to 1687. in 1088 the fortifications 
were blown up by tho imperialists, and the town 
was ,soon after Imniod to tho ground by tho Tuvk-s ; 
lint at tho peace of I’assarowitz (1718) it remained 
in the possession of tho emperor. Hero, on 10th 
August 1710, Prince Eugene obtained a great 
victory over the Grand Vizier All. Tho Huu- 
gai'ians wore compelled to yield the fortress to the 
Austrians in Septemher 1849. 

Petiole. See LuAi't i 

Pdtion (le Villeucuvc, JiSrOme, a prominent 
figure in the Prench Kevolntion, was the son of a 
proeureur at Clnirtres, and was born there in 175.3. 
lie was practising as an advocate in his native city 
whin he was elootod in 1789 its deputy to the Tiers 
Mat. An ardent republican and fluent speaker, 
he quickly beoanio popular, although essentially 


windy, verbose, and of mediocre understanding. 
He was a prominent memher of the Jacobin Club, 
and <03 ‘Petion the Virtuous’ liecanie a great ally 
of ‘ llohespieire the Incoiniptihle.’ He was sent 
along with Barnave and Latonr-DIanhonrg to bring 
hack the fugitive royal family from Varennes, and 
in the execution of tliis commission he acted in a 
brutal ,and unfeeling manner. He afterwards advo- 
cated the deposition of the king, and the appoint- 
ment of a popularly elected regency, and along with 
Robespierre leceivecl, 30th September 1791, the 
lionouis of a civic crown. On the 14tli of Novem- 
lier ho wa.s elected mayor of Paris in Bailly’s stead, 
the court favouring hia election to prevent that of 
Liafay'ette. The invasion of the Tuileries by tlie 
mob and tlie .atrocious September m.a.sBacre.s both 
toll within his year of office. He became the first 
president of the Convention, and was made ridicu- 
lous as ‘ roi I’ction ’ through Manuel’s proposal to 
give the president tlie same anllioiity .as the piesi- 
dent of tlie United States. On the tiiunipli of the 
Terrorists Potion’s popularity declined, and he 
c.ast in his lot more aiul more with Die Girondists, 
having become a hahitnd of Mad.ame Eolaud's salon. 
Like them lie I’otod at the king’s trial for death, lint 
with delay of execution and a]rpoal to the pcojile. 
He was elected to tho first committee of general 
defonee in Maicli 1793, and on 12tli April lie headed 
the fatal because nnsncce.ssful attack on Itolies- 
pierre. Proscrilicd among tlie twenty-two, on the 
2d of June, ho escaped to Caen, and on the failure 
of the attempt to make armed opposition against 
the Convention fled to tho Gironcle with Gnndet, 
Biizot, Barbaronx, Salle, and Lonvet, and bid in a 
grotto at St Emilion. At length they were tracked 
and obliged to flee. The bodies of P6tion and 
Buzot were found in a cornfield, partly devoured 
by wolves, They u’ere supposed to have died by 
their own hands. 

Ilis Qiuwes (ill 3 vols. {1792), See J. J. Kegnault- 
■Wurin’e hyper-ouloLdstio life (1792); C. A. Dauhaii’i, 
Memoires iiiUJits (ISCG); and 0, Vatol’a Charlotte 
Cordon et les (HvoiuUns (3 vela. 1872), 

Petition, a supplication preferred to one 
canaille of granting it. The right of the British 
hubjecl to petition tlio sovereign or either House 
of Parliament for the redrc.ss of grievances is a 
fiimlaiiiental princijile of the Hritiah con.stitutioti, 
ami has boon exercised from very early limes. The 
earliest petitions were generally for the redress of 
private wrongs, and the mode of trying them was 
judicial rather than legislative. The earlier peti- 
tions were generally addres.sed to the House of 
Lord,s; the practice of petitioning tlio House of 
Commons first liceame frequent in the reign of 
Homy IV. Since the Revolution of 1688 the 
practice has lieen gradually introduced of iietition- 
iiig pai'liaraont, not so much for the redress of 
Hiiecillc grievances, ns regarding general questions 
of puhlie policy. Petitions must he in proper form 
and respectful in language; and there are cases 
where petitions to tlieHouse of Commoms will only 
he received if recommended hy the crown, as where 
an advance of public money, the relinquishment of 
debts due to the crown, or oomjiensation for losses 
out of tlie imhlio funds is prayed for. A petition 
must, in ordinary cases, bo presented by a member 
of tlie House to which it is addressed. The system 
i.4, liowever, not without its disadvantages, as when 
the attempt is made to over-ride the courts of law 
by popular agitation— vast mimhers of petitions 
being presented on behalf of murderers convicted 
after fair trial. Por election petitions, see Parlia- 
ment, Vol. VII. p. 775. The monster Chartist 
petition of 1848 claimed to hoar six million signa- 
tures. In tho five years ending 1842 the numlier 
of petitions presented to tlie House of Commons 
was 70,072; in tho five years ending 1872, 101,573 ; 
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in tl.e yeai, 1S73-SI, 123,870. In 

tl,evB^ve.-e as many as 20,010, mgnea 'O' ^S.^o 

]iei>ons. On Re otliei lianil, the yeai 1889 pio- 

ilnceil only 8317 petitions. 4-„ 

In the United States the yiitht of the people to 
petition {fovernnient is expressly seoiu'etl by the 
Fiist Amemlment of the Con.s;titiitron, atul tb 
thoroughly interwoven rvith the ideas ai«l usages | 
of the^undon-altlionsh, tinting the conllicts on | 
Blaverv, it was lesolved tliat petitions i-elating to ; 
slavery or the aholilion thereof should ho laid on i 
the table witliont lieing printed or read, and filially | 
that such petitions should not he i-aceived at all. 

Petition of Rigllt, a declaration of certain 
il'dits and privileges of the snhjeet obtained from 
lunci Charles I. in Ills third parliament— the linst | 
statutory restriction of the powers of tlie crown 
since the aoeession of the Tudor dynasty. It was 
so called lieeause the Coiiini07i.s stated their griev- 
ances in tliG fnnii of a petition, refubing to accord 
the snpplie.s till Us piiiyer w’as granteih The j 
petition professes to he a mere corvohoration and , 
e.xplaiiatiou of the ancient constitution of the 
hingdom ; and after reciting various statutes that 
leengnise the rights contended for,^ prays ‘that 
no man he compelled to make or yield any_ gift, 
hian, heuevolenoe, tax, or .such like charge, withont 
cimimon consent by act of parliament; that none 
he called upon to 'make answer for refusal so to 
do: that freemen be imprisoned or detained only 
hy the law of the land, or by duo [irocess of law, 
and not by the king’s special ooiiunand, witliout 
any oliai-ge; that peiwons lie not compelled to 
receive soldiens and iiiariiieis into their bouses 
against the laws and ciistouis of tlic realm ; that 
coinniisflions for proceeding by martial law be_ re- 
voked.’ Tlie king- at first eluded^ tbe petition, 
e.ypressing in general terms ins wisb that riglit 
shauki be clone according to the Jaws, and tliat Jiis 
subjects should have no reason to complain of 
wrongs or oppressions ; hut at iengtii, ou both 
Houses of I’arliameiit insisting on a fuller answer, 
he gave an umpialified absent on the 2Ctli of June 
loss. The text of the Petition will he foinid most 
coni-eniently in Glai'diner’s Constiiutiomii Ducii- 
iiwiiU of the Puritan Pevoluiion, 1C3S~G0 (1889). 
See also his Jlistory of England, vi. 27*t-St)g. 

Petitio Prilicipii ( ‘ a begging of tbe principle 
or (iuestion ’) is tlie name given in Logic to tliat 
species of vicious reasoning iu whicli tbe proposi- 
tion to be proved is itself nssiuued in the iiremiscs 
of tbe svllogiam. 

Petiifi, SAJlDon, Hungarian poet, was born on 
1st January 1823 the sou of abutcher, at Kis-Kbros, 
iu the county of Pestli, and after school-days wa-s 
sncce-ssively actor, soldier, and literary liack. His 
lir.st poem, publislied in 1812, was followed liy a 
volume in 1841 wliicli secured bis fame as a iwet. 
He diligently studied German, Freneb, and Englisli, 
translated Sliakespeave’s Cur iohinus, but in 1843 
threw him.self heartily into the rei'tilutionary cause, 
uniting mimeroos popidar ivar-soiigs. He fell in the 
battle at t!clia.s.sburg { Sege.svi'ir ), Skst J uly 1849 ; hiifc 
it was long believed by the Hnngarian.s tlint lie had 
e.seaped, and would reappear. His lyrical jioetry 
liroak-s cnuipletely wltli the old jiedantie style lili 
tlien in vogue, and, warm witli human and iinlioiial 
feeling, began a new epoch in Hungarian literature. 
The first collected edition of his poems appeared in 
1874 ; selections have been translated into English 
hy Bowring and otiieus. There are live,? by Opitz 
(iS68) and Fischer (ISSS). 

Petra (tlie Greek equivalent of the Heb. Sela, 
hotli name.? signifying ‘Kock’), anciently the 
stroiigliold and trea-sure-city of the Naliatmans 
(q.v.), was situated in the ‘desert of Edom’ in 
nortlieim Arabia, near tlie points of iiitersectian 


of “reat caravan-routes from Valinyra, I ,iiva, Egy ]it, 
and the Persian Gulf, four day.’ journey fioni tlie 
hletUterraneaii and live from the lied Sea. It was 
anproaclied liy a clin.sm or ravine, wliicli in .soino 
places is only 12 feet wide, while the rocky walls 
of red sandstone tower iiioro timii 100 feet above. 
Aloii" this ravine are tlic mo.st famous niiii of 
Petra, the ICbnsna or ‘treasury of Pliaraoli,’ and a 
theatre, both shaped out of the solid walls. All 
alou" the face of the rocks tliat oveiloolc tlia 
valle'y are row-s of cave-dwellings liewn mil of the 
solid atone, and oniamenled witii faendc.s. Tlia 
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floor of the valley, about two miles atiros-s, i.s 
strewn with ruins, 't'lui earliest iiami' was prob- 
ably lU'keni : liancc Petra has heeii ideiiU’lh’d with 
Ivadesli Baniea, and as tlio place whiini AIohus 
. struck the rm'k so that water llowod out. The 
little blreiun that dam’eiids the ravino, llowing 
eastwards, has its origin in a hjiring called lit tlio 
present day the IhainUiin of Mose.s. Petra was 
captured by ibc iLinimii.s in 1(1.7 n.t)., am! tlieroaftor 
decayed, its plaee as a cmiimorcial centre lining 
taken liy Palmyra ((|.v.). Novertliekiss it cim- 
tiiiued to exist as a town ; most of the viiiiied 
edifices belong probably to the first ccutiiry of ils 
decay.— It is from Petra, and not froiii lliii (iiock 
word peint, that Arabia I’ctrica gets ils muno, 

ScoDeLuynos, Voyatic U'lixidumliiiii [IWfi); Lnliordo 
and Diunnt, Arala'e Pctrlc (IK80-34); I’ldiiwr, fJc.'v id iif 
the JSirodiia ( 1871 ) j Stanley, S'inat u/tcl i'aletUiw ( I Hlil! )' ; 
and other works cited at Buoii. 

Petrarch. Fi'ancnseo Putrai'ea, one of the 
eariie.st and greato.st of moduni lyrie peels, was Ihe 
son of a I'Torentiiio notary, Petrac.co (dioiiuntivo 
of Peter) cli Me.ssor Pareuzo, tlio inline of Francesco 
Petrarca by wliicb tlio poet is known boiiig the 
Latinised form of Fr.aiicoaoo di I’litvaeco— viz. 
Francis of Petor. Petrarch’s fatlior was o.vilcd 
from Flovonce ( 1302) along with Dante during Ihc 
struggles between tlio two factions of the Hiauelii 
and STeri, when the latter iiarty obtained the iqip'or- 
hand. He took refuge witli Ids family in Arezzo, 
where, on tlio 20tli July 1304, Francesco was bovn. 
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Tlie ])oet’s infancy was passed in Tuscany until 
1312, when liis father detennined to go to Avignon, 
wldtlier the papal court had lately been trans- 
ferred. Tliore and in the neighbouring small 
town of Carpentras retrareh’.s studies began, and 
were continued later at Montpellier and Bologna. 
Hi.s father intended him to enter the legal pro- 
fe.ssion ; hut instead of jurisprudence he devoted 
inmself witli entlui.siasin to the study of tlie classics, 
ilia favourite author, a, on whQ.se style ho afterwards 
.stiove to model his oum, being Cicero and Virgil. 
It was only later in life tliat be tried to leani 
Greek, in wliicli be never attained to any prolieicnoy. 
After hi-s father’s death, wliom lii.s brother did not 
long survive, Petrareli returned to Avignon (1326). 
As was the euatoni of the time, more especially at 
tlie papal court, lie and that lirotlier Glierardo, 
lieing witliout means, heoanio ecclesiastics; hut 
Francesco never took lioly orders. His eliief 
source of iiicmno hcoame the .small benefices con- 
ferred on him liy his many powerful patrons ; but 
ill after-life lie refused liiglior inefeiment, declining 
even tlie much-coveted post of papal secretary, 
ratlier tliau compromise Ids iudopendeuee. Petrarch 
is reported to have lieen a Iiand.snnie young man 
of winning manners, fond of rich clothing and all 
the relinonients of onurt-liCc. It was at this period 
of his life that he first saw Laura, tlio lady wlioso 
iiamo he was to immortalise in lii.s lyrics, lind who 
insiiired hiiii with a passion wlueli liiis lieeome pro- 
verbial for its constancy and purity. Tim meeting 
took place ou April (1, 1327, iu the church of St 
Clara at Avignon. Tliis date, as well as that of 
Laura’s death ou the same day in tlie year 1348, 
stands recorded liy Peti'avoli’s own liand on the 
fly-leaf of his Virgil, now amongst tlio treasures of 
the Auilirosian Lilirary at Milan, 'Tlio identity of 
Laura funs lieoii a subject of muoli discussion, the 
most gotierafly aeoopted li^yiKitliosis is tlint of the 
Ahhd cle Sado, wlio ideiitiliod tlio poet’s love, on 
somewhat slender evideuoc, with a memher of his 
own family, Lauro do Novos, married in 1,326 to 
a Hugo de Sado ; she hecamo the iiuitlior of elovon 
children, and died in Aiiril 1348. It was also at 
tills time tliat I’otrareh’s frioiidsliip liegau with 
the powerful I toman family of the Colomias, and 
c.specially with , Jacopo Colmma, Bishop of Loinhcz. 

The dawn of the new birth of letters and art 
which was to illumiuo the following century was 
already altering the .status of the poet and artist, 
and as the fame of Petrarch’s learning and genius 
grow his position hoi'ame one of unprecedented 
consideration. Ills proseiioe at their courts was 
competed for by tlio most powortnl sovereigns of 
tlie day, and sncli was tlio cxoopllonal position lie 
enjoyed tliat he has said of himself that princes 
had lived with him, not ho with princes. Ilis 
chief patrons were Pope Clement A^L, the Emperor 
Charles TV., King Robert of Najilos, the Viscontis 
of Milan, Jacopo da Carrara, Lord of Padua, Azzo 
da Correggio, Lord of Parma; in Venice the senate 
be.stoived a palace on him in return for his promise 
to leave that town his library ; Plorenoe od'ored 
him the restoration of the conliscated possessions 
of his family if ho would re, side there, and in 
Arezzo the liouso whore he was horn was hold os a 
saiietuary. Wliou wearied liy court-life he sought 
retirement and (juiot iu Iub country-house at Vau- 
cluse, near Avignon. lie travelled repeatedly in 
Franco, Germany, and Flanders, wherever he went 
searching diligoiitly for mamisoripts to enrich liis 
collection, lie mailo .some valuahlo hihliographioal 
discoveries, liuding in Lidge two now orations of 
Cicorn, in Verona a collection of letters of the 
same writer, and in Florence a then unknown 
Institution of Quintilian’, s. In the cosmopolitan 
society of the papal court Petrarch heeame ac- 
(luaintcd with learned men of all countrie,s, whom 


he interested in his unwearied search for valuable 
manuscripts. The example given by Petrarch in 
his loving preservation of books probably gave the 
first incentive to the collection of manuscripts 
which bore such rich fruits in the following century. 
But tlie most glorious moment of Peti'arch’.s 
honoured career was when, invited by the .senate 
of Rome on Easter (Sunday, 1341, he ascended tlie 
eapitol clad in the robes of liis friend and ardent 
admirer, Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, and 
there, after delivoiing an oration on poetry and the 
significance of tlie laurel, lie was crowned poet- 
laureate _ amid the acclamations of thousands. 
After this pagan ceremony lie went to leave liis 
crown on the altar of St Peteiis. In IS.'iS, after the 
death of his beloved Laura and his friend Cardinal 
Coloniia, lie left Avignon for ever, di.sgusted witli 
the corruption and vice of the papal court. The 
leinaining years of his brilliant life were passed in 
various towns of Nortliern Italy, and in the retiie- 
meiit of a country -lionse at Arquh, near Padua, the 
only one of his many habitations still in existence. 
There, tenderly cared for by his natural daughter, 
Francesca, and her hnsband, and occupied to the 
last in his fai'onrite studies, he nnietly ended his 
life, 18th July 1374. 

Petrarch may he considered as the earliest of 
the gieat humanists of the Renaissance and the 
fouinlcrof modern classic cull ure. Ilis passionate 
admiration for autirpiity and the classic authors was 
no longer that of IJan te and the earlier writeis, whose 
oindition was incorporated with the feelings and 
needs of their own time and stamped with their 
own individuality, 'The more contemplative and 
less original mind of Petrarch lent itself rather to 
an entire withdrawal from and ilisdain for all that 
later times had produced, and his constant eillnt 
was to imitate as closely as possible the modes of 
Uionght Rinl expression of the great Latin Avriters, 
lie attained to a Rurjirising purity of style in his 
Latin works, and the admiration which tliese writ- 
ings excited in his contemporaries was homidlc.ss. 
PoLiwch himself chielly founded his claim to 
posthumous fame on Ins epic poem Africa, the 
hero of Avhich is Scipio Africanus, and liis historical 
Avork in prose, Dc Viris Illnstrihus, a series of 
hiographies of classical coluhrities. His other im- 
portant Latin Avorks arc the eclognes and epistle, s 
m verse ; and in prose the dialogues, De Contoiiptu 
Muntli and Sccretmn, and the treatises Dc Otio 
IteUgiosoriun (written Avhile visiting his hrotlier, 
Avho had joined a Carthusian brotherhood) and 
De Vita Solituvia (Avritten at Vaucln.se); and 
particularly important for historical and Ijio- 
graphical purposes is the numerous collection of 
letters divided into FemUiares, Vurico, Ad Veieres 
Ilhisircs, Seuiles, and Sine Tititlo. 

Petrarch Avas an ardent patriot, hut he had little 
practical inllucnce on the political life of his time. 
His ideas Avere those of a poet, and not of a 
statesman. HoAvever great Ins merits as patriot 
or student, hi.s name Avouhl he little remembered 
noAV ; it is by his lyrics alone that his fame has 
lasted for nearly six ccntuiics. His title-deeds to 
fnnio are in liis Canzonierc, in the sonnets, madri- 
gals, and songs wiitten in Italian, almost all in- 
spired liy his unrequited passion for Laura, and in 
Avhich the character of the man and the reality of 
a strong sentiment find their expression. The 
liislory of Petrarch ’.s love lAresciits few incidents; 
its entire interest is psychological. In tliese poems 
AA'o sec the picture of a human soul in all its 
cemtradiotions, pains, and struggles. SiAoh self- 
analysis Avas unknoAvn in medimval Avritors, and 
Petraroli lias therefore been called the first modern 
man. His last work Avas an allegorical poem in 
‘torzino,’ I Trionji (‘Triumphs’), also in Italian, 
and is of unequal merit, the only remarkable 
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lieiiiff tlJOie ivliicli refej' to tlie lieginning 
of the poet’s love (‘Tiiumph of Love’) anti to 
Laura’s deatli (‘Triunipli of Death'). Few of 
I'etrarch’s lyrics treat of other subjects, but 
auiongst these few are three of his linest etlbrts— 
o]ie, the famous address to his country {Italia 
mia], in which he reproaches tlie Italian jtrinces 
for their dissensions, and for calling to their aid the 
mercenary ‘haihariaus’ who were the scourge of 
Italy, wolds lepe.ated hy Machiavelli in hi.s PWncc, 
a century ami a half later, and in our own day 
in the struggle for freedom from Austria ; the 
second (i>iiirto Gentil), wdiich some commentators 
consider to he addressed to the young Colonna, 
and others to the famous Cola di Kienzi, whose 
wild attempt to I’esuscitate the ancient forms of 
reprrhlicarr goverurnerrt in Home had fired Petrarch 
with entliusiasm ; and the third (0 Asjicttata in 
del Bcitfa a Bella Aiiiiiia), addressed to his friend 
Jacopo Colonna, to incite him to join the errrsade 
of Philip of France against the irrlidels. Petrarch 
was in constant corre-spondence wrtlr his great 
contemporary, Giovanni Boccaccio {Lettere di Boc- 
caccio, erl. liy Coraggini, Plor'ence, 1877), and 
translated rrrto Latin Ids frierttl’s tale of Patient 
Grisehla {lie OhciUcntia etc Fide Uxoria). Chaucer 
alludes to thi.s wiieir Ire says of Iri.s C]erk’.9 Tale : 

Lor'iicil at Pailowe of a woi thy clerk, 

Fratiiiocyr Petrark, Ihelaimat pocto, 

HinlUe this clerk, wliosc rcUionko awetc 
Euluritiiied al Ilaillo of iioetiyo. 

The earliest coriipleto edition of Petrarch’s works is 
Francisci Fetrarchm Ojiem Omnia (Basel, 15!54, fol.). 
His Italian lyrics were publisliotl as early as 1470 ( Vetrtce, 
4to ), and have siiroo gone through irrirrunerablo editions 
with or without oormuentary. The most reliable is that 
of Maraand (Padua, 1819, 4to) ; his text is used by 
Leopardi tor his important edition and commentary 
(Milan, 1820), often reprinted. The letters have been 
edited by Fraoaasetti, and partly tvarrslated into Italian, 
with a valuable oorruirerrtary (Florence, 1S59-63-G9). 
See tiro Abbij do Sade, Memoires de Fetrarqiic (1704); 
Meziero, Pdrarque (ISOS); Koertirrg, Felrarcas Leben 
und Werkt (1S78); the little rttorrograph by Henry Eeovo 
(1878); also Gaapary, ItaUenische ZitcrcUur (Berlitt, 
1835); Bartoh, Litteraiuva Ilnlinna (Florence, 18S4); 
Be iSnuotis, Sa/jio sal Petnirca (Haple.s, 1809); Huurbmr, 
Sludil mil Petmrea (Naples, 1878); Voigt, Wieda-bc- 
Icbiing dea classischen Alterthums (Berlin; fd ed. 1880) ; 
and Syiuonds, Senaissunee in Italy (1S75-8G). 

Petre, an English Catholic family, de.scended 
from Sir William Petre, secretary of state in the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
hetlr. Tire most notable trreiirher was Etlward 
Petre tire Jesrrit (1031-99), who shaved tire cap- 
tivity of his krnsrrran Lord Petre in the Tower rn 
connection with Oates’s “Poirislr Plot,’ hut released 
by James II. .sat in the Privy-council. He was 
ahlrorred a.s_ James’s evil genius, arrd escaping at 
tire Revolirtion became rector of St Orrrer-. 

Petrel {Proedtaria), a genus of sea-birds of 
the family Procellariidm, whielr includes tire alba- 
trosses, shearwaters, fultrrars, arrd petrels proper, 
and is allied to the gulls (Laridm). The true 
jietrols, of whielr there are eighteen widely dis- 
tributed species, are long-wrrrged birds of powerful 
IHglrt ; tire tail is broad and of rrietliirtii length ; the 
hirid-toe is very small; the claws are narrow and 
lioirrted; the hill is short arrd slender, arrd the 
tube-like nostrils are set close together. They are 
strictly oceanic, anti visit coasts and islands oitly 
for breeding purpo.ses, The hest-knowir species is 
tire Stormy Petrel (P, pclagica) or Mother Carey's 
Chicken (q.v.), which is .scarcely larger than a lark, 
and is the smallest weh-footed bird known. Tiro head 
anti hack are sooly-hlaok, the uiiig,? black, with 
streaks of white, the under srrrface grayish black, 
tire hill black, and tire feet reddish brown. The 
narire Peti'el— a diminritive of Peter— refers to its 


apirarent walking orr tiro water, the ligiitrress of its 
body etiabltrrg it to skim up arrd dowrt the waves, 
even in a .storm, with only errorrgli rrrrrtion of the 
wirrgb to keej) the feet frottr sirtkirrg under the 
surface. Becarrse of its frequent ocourrortce befoie 
or dutiitg stormy weather, wlien tiro mollir.sc.s and 
other animals rrjiorr whielr it feeds are dr r\ orr to the 
surface, and possibly also beoarrse of its blfxokness, 
it is regarded hy sailor's as a bird of evil omen. 



Btorirry I’ctrcl {ProccUaria pduyica). 


Its ilesb is .so oily tliat the Earoo iHlaiiders, it is 
said, draw a wick tlu'ouglr the body to irtako a 
lamp. See Fuljiak. 

Petri, LAi7iiENTitT,s,Swetli.s)r liofoi'nroi', wa.s boi'n 
at Orebro in 1499, studied urrder Lnllier at Wittorr- 
berg, was nrado professor of 'J'lionlngy at Upsala, 
arnlin ISSl first Proto.stant Arclrbi.sliop of Ujtfiila, 
and died irr 1573. Along with his broLlior Ohms 
Ire was clrieliy inslruiireirtal in eorrvortiirg Swodon 
to the lieformed dooti'ines, and ir'ith liiin .sujior- 
in tended tire imnslatioir of the Bible into 
Swedish (Irrtl), a wui'k that also helped to 
li.x the laiigtrago. — His brother Or.ABN, hoi'ii at 
Orebro in 1497, died at StoclcUolnr hr 1 552, gairrorl, 
a few years after his return (1519) from ^ViUen- 
bei-g, the ear of Gustavus I^asa. wlio called liiin to 
the capital to jrrcach the now ilocLritrea, arrd eveir- 
lually made him (1531) chancellor of the kingdom. 
This post lie resigned in 1039, arrd sporrt the rest 
of Iris life as first jiiastor of Btoekliolnr. llo was 
a rttatr of hold tcrrrperarirent, great aetivUv, lurd 
powerful eloquence, aiul left several works, rrrelrrd- 
ing nrenroirs, a nrystei'y-play, hynrns, and coirtro- 
versial tracts. 

Petrie, Geokge, a leanred Irish arehaurlogist, 
was horn at Dtrirliir irr Jarruary 1790, sotr of a 
jrortrait-paintor from Aberdeen.' Jle .studied art, 
and became famous for his Irish latrdsoapes, but 
gave frortr tire begitrrrrng tiro half of bis heart to his 
favourite .study. In 1828 lie was set over llio 
sltorl-lived airtiqnariatr arrd Iristerieal socLunr of 
the Ordnance Survey of Irelarrd, arrd iir 1832 he 
became editor of the Btiblin Fenny Jmmud. He 
was irrade LL.D. by 'rrinity College, Dublirr, iir 
1847, received a Civil List perisiort of JlSOO irr 1849, 
and dr«l January 17, 18(iQ, I’olr'ie’s adirrii'ahlo 
Essay on Rowid 'Bowers received the Irish Aca- 
demy’s prize in 1830, It remains a work of the very 
greatest vahre, altliouglr all antiquaries do not 
accept ila_ theory that the round towers woi'O at 
once belfries and fortalioes. Other writirrgs are an 
Essay on the Military Areliiiadure of Irdand and 
Ilislory and Antinmties of Tara IIuU. ,See the 
study by William Stokes (1808). 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders, an aocorrrplishod 
Egyptologist, was born in 1853, and educated 
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pri\’ately. earliest explorations boie fruit in his 
Stonohcnge { 1880), auil he next turned his attention 
to the pyramids and temples of Ghizeh (hook, 1887), 
huljseitueutly, witli the aid of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to the mounds of Said— the Scripture Zoar, 
the forgotten city of Naiikratis, Am, and Defenneh. 
His on Tanis (1885-89), on Nankratis 

(188(1), and on Tel el Rosy, the site of Laehish 
(Piileslino Exploration Fund, 1891 ), are examples 
of the most valualile work of their kind. 

Petrifsictloil, a name given to organic remains 
found in the strata of the earth, hecause they are 
generally more or less mineralised or iiiacle into 
stone, Tlie word lias fallen very much into disuse, 
having given place to the terms Foasil (i].v'.) and 
Organic Iteinains. 'Jiie name jietrifaction is also 
loosely used of an ohjeet which, fioiu being exposed 
to the acLiou of limy or oLlier water, hecome.s 
covered with a crystalline deposit. See Fo&sil. 
FOllUHT, AVpuD ( l-’HTU[I''IIiI)). 

Pctro-Alc.vailrtrov.slc, the seat of adminis- 
tration of the Amh-Uaria district, is little more 
than a fort, and is situated ou the Lower Amh- 
IJaria or Oxiis (ipv.), 30 miles E. of Khiva. 

Pctl’OiiTimhy is that hraueh of geological 
SLicnee wliich deals with rocks viewed as aggregate.s 
of mineral mattor. It is a study, tliercfore, which 
is oarrh'd on oliiolly indoors, its ohjeoL being to 
ascertain tho mineraloglual composition, the texture, 
and othur pliysical cmirautcrs of rocks, for wliich 
various appliaiiees and aiipavatns arc reipiired. 
Although potrograpliy is iirojiurly only a description 
of Kicks, it is hardly possible to deserilio rocks 
witlmut j'ofcicnce to their geological relations and 
mode of origin, ^ Hence liy many geologists the 
term Petrology is preferred as a name for this 
liraiicli of tlioir Hoionce, while otlieis use Lithology 
in a similar sense, For a general aeeouiit of rocks 
from the point of view of tiieir origin, reference may 
ho madu to the seetion I’eti'ology under OnoLoiiy. 

Petrograplmrs are hardly yet agreed on any 
particular classilieation of' rooks, not certainly 
from tlic want of materials, for a very largo 
minilicr of so-called I'oeli-speeieshavolioen described. 
Ihit in tlio ease of the ci'y.stullino igneous rocks 
so many gradations e.xisl 'iietwcon oiu3 kind and 
aimllier that the deHnitioii of rock-.siiecios is often 
vni'v dilliciiU, As carefnl descriptions miiltiidy 
ami compaiisons aru madu it is prolialile that many 
of lliu igneous rocks whicli llourisli at present as 
sjiccics will come to ho included as mere varieties 
of a few well-marked types. 

Ill exaiiiiniiig a rock tho petrograplier notes lirst 
those charaeters wliieli can he seen Liy tho naked 
eye {inacroscopif nhanuiers), such as its .structure 
(wlloUior cnjfilalliiio, uiii'ouun, ann/iant, or clastic, 
Ac.); its state of aggregation or relative liiirdiiess ; 
its colour ; its e(mipo.sltmn ; and specilio gravity— 
wliieli may vary from O’li aiming the liydro-earlioii 
conipouiid.s to IIT aiimiig tho hasalts, tho average 
siiecilie gravity of rocks in general being about 2'5 
or a little u'lore, In the ease of many coarse- 
grained rocks, (js|iueial!y tlioso buloiiging to the 
derivative division, it is hardly reijnisito to go 
lioyoiul a maei'OHOOpio examiiiation. But when the 
roelc appears to lie liomog'oiieou.s it is iiocessary to 
subject it to olosor scrutiny. Thin slioo,s are there- 
fore prepared for miertiscopio study, after which it 
is frequently found that the apparently smooth 
coinpact mass turns out to he composed wholly 
or largely either of eryslalliiie or of fragmental 
materials. Even in tlio ease of rooks which are 
manifestly erystnlline, and the mineral ingredients 
of wliieli can bo detormiiied maoroscopically, it is 
necessary that a mieroscopio examination should 
be made. IFheii this is done tho rock will soiiic- 
tinies he shown to ooiiLaiii ininnte crystalline 


granules and crystals, or small quantities of noii- 
uilfereiitiated matter and glass which quite escape 
the unassisted eye. The minute structure of the 
various rock-forming minerals is likewise inve.stiv 
gated by ineaii.s of Llie microscope, and the 
chemical changes which they may have undergone 
since the time of their forniatioii arc carefully 
studied. Ill this way iimoh light lia.s Iieon thrown 
on the genesis of rocks and the changes which these 
have subsequently experienced. 

Of the iiiinerals known to science comparatively 
few are rock-formers ; the larger number of these 
are practically confined to the igneous and schis- 
tose rocks, very few entering into the forma- 
tion of the derivative class. Tho mineral con- 
stituents of tlie igneou.s rock.s are grouped as 
essential, uccessurg or adventitious, and secondary. 
Thu essential iiiiiievals are the most important, as 
it is upon their pie.sence that the vaiious .species of 
rocks depend. Accessory minerals aie accidental 
iiigredionls, tlie presence or absence of whicli dues 
noL_ all'eot the specific character of a rock ; if 
snfliciently jironiinent or remarkable they merely 
give rise to vaiicties. Secondary inineralB are the 
Jirodueta of clieniical changes siib.seqiiont to the 
foiiiiatiiin of the rock in which they occur — the 
essential and accessory minerals being yo’iinury or 
orii/inal coiistitnents. Among the more important 
essential iiiiiierals of irjneous rocks are quartz, 
felspar, ne)ilieline, loncito, pyroxene, lioinlilende, 
mien, and oiivine, Ail tliese also occur as acces- 
sory ingredients, and Llicre are \’erv many other 
adventitious minerals, but only the following need 
bo named— magnotite, iliiienite (see Ihon), ajiatite, 
scliorl, tilanite (.splieiic), liaityne (nosoan), zircon, 
&c. Among.st the secondary minerals and deconi- 
position products in igiiuou.s rocks are quartz, 
chaleudony, oalcite, oxides of iron (see Iron), 
zeolites, epklote, cldoiilc, serpentine, green-oarth, 
Arc. Tho chief mineral constituents of tho Schk- 
fuse rocks are the following i (Quartz, mica, felspar, 
talc, chlorite, honildende, nctiiiolite (see Amriii- 
noRE), omphacite, smaragdite. Le.ss pioniineut in- 
gredionts are andalusite and chiastolile, staurolite, 
ottrolilo, kyanile, niagnetite, schorl, .spliene, c^a- 
dote, [lyritc, siieciilar iron, Arc. The ihrimtim 
rocks having been' formeil out of the dobri.s of (ire- 
existing vock-iiiasses, rvliethor igneous, schistose, or 
Bodiiiieiitai'v, it is olivioiis that they may contain 
ninny of tiic minerals already mentioned. Tims, 
there are some sandstones composed of (jiiartz, 
felspar, and mica— the debris of granite or 
gnoi-ss. But most of tho minerals which aqueous 
rocks have derived from crystalline igneous and 
schistose rocks are iiioro oi less altered — the 
folspara are kaolinised, the micas are reduced to 
lion-elastic scales or folia of a dull gray colour 
and mucli diniinisliod lustre, the pyroxenes, auiplii- 
holes, olivine, Arc. are either unrecognifiable or 
represented by deconiposition prodnots. Quartz, 
ns might liave been anticipated, owing to its resist- 
anco to the clieniical action of water and its suiierior 
liavdiie,s.s, is tlie most coninion mineral constituent 
of derivative rooks. The clay-rock.s consist in large 
measure of the insoluble residue^ of the various 
silicates of alninina and the alkalies and alkaline 
earths, of whioh igneous and schistose rocks are so 
largely coiiipo.SBd. Thu readily soluble and readily 
jirecipitated minerals cnlcite, doloniilo, rook-.snlt, 
and gypsum are also important rock-foriiiers in 
certain groups of derivative rocks. As binding 
materials (i.e. tlie mineral cements which hold the 
grains of many sedimentary rocks tog'etlier) we 
have quartz, chalcedony, opal, &o., calcite, hanna- 
tite, and limonito (see Iron), eloloinite, siderite, 
&c. Tho rooks which are mainly composed of 
organic (lohria necessarily consist ohio(ly of cal- 
careous and cai boiiaceous materials. 
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For ptirposes of description rocks may be {trouperl 
in the three following divisions ; ( I. ) Igneous 
Rocks; (II,) Derivative Rocks; and (III.) Scliis- 
to'e Rocks. 

r. Igneous Jlocks (q.v.). — Of these tliere are two 
series — ( a ) I'njsialline and ( S ) fragmentul Or dittiiic. 
The crystalline series includes serai-erystalline and 
vitreous or glas.sy raelc.s, some of the more im- 
portant character of which in.ty he noted. The 
vitreoii.s TOck,s iisnall.v contain cry.stallites and 
inierolile.f, and they often sliow perlitio and 
spherulitio .stnietnres. Some varieties are liighly 
porou.s and froth-like (see Pu.MiCE). Others 
are more or le.s.s homogeneous, clo.9ely compact, 
and .smooth like hotLle-glas.s ; while yet others 
are markedly porphyritic, usually with ci'ystals 
of saniiline (.see Iemp.vr). Such vitreous rocks 
are most usually acidic (i.e. liighly siliceoiLs), 
hut haaie glasses are also known. The semi- 
crystalline rock.s are composed of crystalline 
minerals and glassy matter in very varialdc pro- 
portions. The cry.stalline iiioredients often show 
minute inclusions of other minerals (midomorphs) 
or of glass, &o., which have been caught up while 
the crystal was growing in its molten magma. 
Frequently also the crystals contain minute cavi- 
ties which may be empty or tilled with some liquid 
or gas. The wholly crystalline rocks contain of 
course no glass or iion-ditlerciitiatod matter. It is 
in this class of rooks— many of wliich are of pin- 
tonic origin — that liquid cavities are of most com- 
mon occurrence in the constituent iiiiiierais. In 
the minerals of semi-crystalline and crystalline 
rooks wliioh have been erupted at or near the sur- 
face liquid cavities are less coiiimnii. In vitreous, 
senii-orystalline, and ciystalline rooks alike the 
iiiineral ingredients are not seldom dis(io,secl in 
line.s or haiids._ This is called fluxion or fluiekil 
structure — the ingredients having arranged them- 
selves in tills manner ivliile the igneous rock was 
Haul and in motion. Although not unknown in | 
.some lioloorystalliiie rocks, it is a .struoture which , 
i.s more charaotsrisdc of the vitreous and semi- i 
ory.stalline rocks which have been poured out at 
the earth’s surface as lavas. The appoariince of ' 
the original mineral con.stitiients of many ignoon.? 
rocks snows that their cr.y,stallisdtiDU cannot have 
taken place contemporaneously. In most cases it 
can he shown that they belong to two stages in the 
OTnsolidation of the rook of which they form a part, i 
Thus, in many crystalline and semi-crystalline rocks S 
we readily distinguish a crystalline or semi-crys- j 
tallme ground-mass, scattered through w-hich occur j 
larger crystals, many of which mav he broken and o 
corroded. These latter are believed to have crys- s 
talli.sed while the molten rock was still at a con- 2 
siderahle depth below the surface. Afterwards, 0 
I when the fluid mass was poured out at nr near the 
surface, and cooled rapidly, the smaller minerals „ 
and glassy matter of the groniul-mass were formed, a 
Although these two classes of minerals can be seen « 
most clearly in rocks of a trachytoid and porphy- fl 
ritic aspect, yet even in granitoid rooks evidence of 
two stages or periods of consolidation can often he ■« 
detected. The general character of fragmental f, 
Igneous rocks is discussed under AGGLOMEinv.TE m 
Tuff, and laxEora Rock.?, Most of the rocks t 
mentioned in the following tables have separate ti 
articles assigned to them. ^ I 

(a) Vitreous raid Crgstallim Series: p] 

1. Omhocuase Rooks ; opsuliaii. pitolistone (strnetura! vnrie. If 
tits of vitreous rocks, .as perlite, splienilite rock, nmntcol e 
plioiiolite, tracliyfce, lipante, ortlioclase-porpliyry qiiortzl 
porphyry, syeiute, granite. v w r, nirariz. 

g^bbro. I'oi’Phyrite, dioiite, w: 


FEtspATHoiD Rocks ; nenhcliiie-basalt, lencite-basalt 
i’EaiDOTiTES : piorite, Ih" 

.iiTEHED losEous BocKS : various serpentine rocks. 


Iherzolite, 


id (i) Fragmented or Clastic Series: 

Volcanic agglomer.ate, volcanic breccia, tiilf; volcanic sand 
S- ashes, dust, blocks, l.apilli, and bombs. ’ ’ 

II. Derivative — As water has played a 

very prominent part in tlie formation of tliis' oreat 
■■ division of rocks, the.se are frequently termed arj neons 
“ or sedimentary. Stich being the origin of by f,i,. 
'■ the greater nmnber, wa find that they generally 
® occur ill layer.s or beds, hence the name by which 
‘j tliey are also widely known— .litrafifl'ed I’ocks. 
“ Some of the inemhei-.s of this division, h'owcvei-, are 
y not of aqtteou.s origin, while otliare do not occur in 
® beds. _ Rut they are all alike in so far as the 
'• materials of whicli they consi.st have hocn ileriycil 
® by epigene agent.s fio'm the degradation of pre- 
e.vi.stiiig roek.s, minerals, and organie hoilics. 

1. CiBAVCi. AND S.VND EocKH T r»ok-rlcbrl3 and liivcciii ; lain- 
1 ivrthb and brick -ciirtb ; floil and miKsoil ; sliinglc and gritvrj 
- cougloliielutG ; sand, sanilatinic, and gril ; gicywflclii'. ’ 

3 2. CL,rY Rocks; kanlni, pipeclay, llrccliiy, Inick-iday, riillci's 
earth, boulder-flny or till, loani, miidsliinc, iirgiilaocmis 
slialc. 

( 3. CALvAtir.ous Rocks; llnu'sLmic niul ils ninny viirlidlM 

) (aiicii as caic-.siider, clinlk, onlilc, marl, euml-riJck kc.l 
5 dolomiie or iiiagiiesian liiiU'Sloiir. 

4. InoKhTasn Rocks : iimmiity, hicniiititc, spnlliic iron me 
(spiiwro-sidciite, liinclcbaiid Ii'oiiatnMC), iimgiudic iron in’c, 

■ 5. Siuccous Rocks; silicwms shitcr, Hint (clicrt, linriislimi) 

I lydian .sloue, iasiicr, &o.), tripoli and nuliolavliiii oiiro, ’ 

■ a. Pitosi'icATie Rocks ; 1/oiic-liiecolas, giinim, copmlitc.s, 

7. Oabbonavdohb Rocks; pc.at, lignite, coal imd its varietii's 
anthracite, nil-almle, pctrolemii, iispImU. ' 

■ 8. GvrauM and rtAniTn Gnour; aiiliydiilo, Kypsnni, ami 

salt. 

III. Scfiistuse llueh.— The more ri'in'esentativo 
1 rocks of this division are more or loss crystitiliMu 
and schistose or foliated (see Eouation ).' .Some, 
however, sliow faint tmoes cither of (‘rystalline or 
foliated strnetnre ; wbile others, although distinctly 
crystalline, are not Rchistosc. iigaiii, Home of the 
rocks are fragniqntal, witli more or loss of supm'. 
induced crystalline stmetnro. Many schistoso 
rocks are clearly of inetamorphio oiigin,' They aro 
altered igticous aiul derivative rocks. The o'rigiu 
of others is still ohsenre. ,Seo Aucii.ran Kvmtem 
Geolouv. ’ 

Quartz-rock, (luarlK-.whhl Imllelliiila, sohislosc ciuiL-lmiicr. 
ate, clay-slatc and its vnrlcUrs, pliyllilc, mlcii.schlsl, tiilc- 
scliist, chlorite-sehisl, ninphlliolc.sclil.Hl, (iiolliii,)ile.sclii»L 
kbomkiidc-schiHt)' gneiss, ginmilitc, eiilnollo, giimci nick, 

See Ktttlcy 2Vie Mhdi/ 0 / Rricfcs (1870); Hatch, 
felnlogij (1891); Cole, AlUa in I’ravlioal ffcohn/i/ 
(IMl ) ; hnsaulx, EUifiihrmm in die Ueslvinskhre ( 188(1 )'; 
KalW-cy. McmeKtedcr IJiAalaaie (tHHil)- .rmmuRiiz, 
Acs liootws (1881). lloro lulvanood works are Tcnll, 
British PetromwKv (1888); Fouqmi ami JaVy, jWmr. 
aloyic hhcroiimphiyue (187!)); lloBunliUBclu iVi/'ro- 
skopmlie Philsioymiihicd. MUitndicn u. (h;»lcim’(188r)); 
dirkel, Mikrmh.pmehe Besrkiiffcnheit d. ill ineraUen ii. 
(fi'slcmc (1873). 

Petroleum (rock-oil, from Rat. peini, ‘rock,’ 
and oleum, 'oil'), an inilaiumablo Ihjuid, c.sHcnli- 

gen, winch exude,? from the earth iiv ,t. n. i.iw,im„,ti 
in varioim parts of the world, 

(i) General History. — It i.s impowildo to sliile 
wli6ii_ petroleum was first discovered. Tii simie 
form it seems to have been aiqilied to tlio uses of 
mankind ui the carlie,st poriml.s known to history, 
ihe mills of Nineveh and liahylon indicate that 
the aspiialtic mortar used for tlmir wuiIIh and 
buildings was inade from a partially evaporated 
petroleum, obtained, doubtless, from the sjirings 
ot fs, on the Ennhrates. This is prolinldy the 
"'“o? TeHtameiit Bcriiitnres '(Ckm. 

.Herodotus (i. llO ; iv. Ififi), DOO ll.C., 
writes of the springs in the island of Znuto, ‘1 
h^e myself seen pitch drawn out of a lake 
v“£ + ^lacyntlms,’ &c. Strabo (xvi. 2) 

TndS. found in the valley ol 

Jndea, and sold to the Egyptians tor emhaluiing, 
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Diodonis desui-lbes the .same product obtained 
from a lake in Sicily ami sold for the .same uses. 
Pliny, Plutarch, Aristotle, and ,Jo.seplm.s mention 
the deposit in Albania on the Adriatic Sea. The 
holy lires of Baku on the Caspian Sea, wor- 
.shipped for agos^ by the people dwelling near, 
and the goal of pilgi'iuiages even from India (see 
Vigne’s Triiuds in Uaslimiv and Little Thibet), 
have been sustained by apparently ine.xhau.stihle 
petroleum stores. Tlie North Aiueriean Indians 
oolleoted what was known as Seneca Oil from 
petroleum spring.s, and the indications are that 
long before them the Mound Builders, who 
woi-ked the cn]ij)er-mine.s of Lake .Superior, the 
lead-mines of iventneky, and the mica-mines of 
North Carolina, not only gathered the oil com- 
ing from natural siiring.s that appeared on streams, 
hut oven dng numerous wells in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Canada, and dipped up the oil tliat 
flowed into them. Trees now growing in the 
earth thrown out in digging the wolhs, or in tlie 
wells themselves, show that the work was done 
from ,100 to 1000 year.s ago. 

(2) Growth nj the Aiiici'Mui TiulHutry. — But the 
growth of the Aiueriean industry, whicli has given 
the rvorld what can he fairly termed the people’s 
light, has been within the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. Prom 1850 to 1858 many e.'ciieriments wore 
made with petroleum, hoth iu the lino of collecting 
the crude article and of rclining it when secured, 
but with indid'orunt success. Among the pro- 
moters of these oUbrts was the Pennsylvania Iloek- 
oil (Jompany, incorporated in IS.jf under the laws 
of the state of Now York. The .superintendent of 
this oompany, U. L. Drake, in 1858 started to 
.sink a well in one of the old pits .supposed to be of 
prehistoric origin, near 'I'ituHville on (Jil Creek, 
Venango county, I’eimsylvania, Water and quick- 
sand choking' this open well, ho decided to drive 
an iron uipo from the surface of the ground down 
to the Holiil vock. Un August 28, 1859, after going 
to a do)itli of ;W feet, ho found that oil rose neai'ly 
to the top of hi.s (liiio at the surface of the groniul. 
He had ‘ strnek oil 1 ’ In tho general o.\cilemeiib 
that followed this successful venture wells were 
sunk ill groat nuiiihers along Oil Creek, Pronch 
Creek, and tho Alleghany Ith'or. Adveiitnrer.s 
and invesLoi's Hocked tliitlicr from all parts of the 
country. Wliat was soon known as the ‘oil 
region ’ rvas transformed from an almost imhrokeu 
forc.st into camps and towns in which fortune.s 
were made iu a day, and often as quickly squan- 
dered. Many wells yielded nothing, otliers lasted 
lint a short time, while some gave enormous quan- 
tities of oil. But tho producing fields were, and 
are still, ooiiHLantly ehangiiig ; new ones lieiiig 
di.scovored, old ones falling. Pov example, Pithole 
Oily, near Titusville, Puiiiisylvaiiia, in 1865 no.xb 
to Philadelphia tho largest post-olliee iu Poim- 
syh’anin, lias now eiitiroly disappeared, and the 
site of the city lieeome a farm. Crude petroleum 
is at present secured in many parts of the state of 
Poniisyivania. Speoial mention might he made of 
M'Koaii, Warren, Elk, Porrest, Erie, Crawford, 
Venango, Clarion, Butler, Washington, and Greene 
eounUus, It is also produced iu some parts of 
oilier states—- New York, Oliio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Colorado, Wyoming, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas. Traces of petroleum are found 
also in many otlier of the United .States. 

Tlie accompanying table give,s tho production of 
orudo oil, the (im'iiitities delivered from tho regions, 
tho stocks, anil the prices reali.sed at the wells for 
each year, 1861 to 1800 inclusive. The unit of 
iiieasuremont of crude oil is a barrel of ‘12 gallons. 
The prices given are for tho oil in bulk. The 
statistics on production, shipments, and stocks 
are taken from tlie Derrich Handbook ( ISSf-), later 


ligures from the published reports of the National 
Transit Company, a corporation controlling a 
iiiajority of the pipe lines liy which the crude oil 
is collected and transported. Tlie prices given are 
averages of the published daily market reiiorts. 


Yiair. 

1‘riiductlutu 

fJlilpmeutM. 

fetock, clu«Q ot 
Ye.IT. 

Price at 
WellB. 

ISO! 

2,113,000 

1,650,133 

Unknown 

1^0.52 

1862 

3,050.606 

3,101,671 

,, 

1.00 

1863 

2,611,360 

3,242,961 

II 

3.11 

1864 

2,116,182 

]. 842, 001 


7.86 

1865 

8,497,712 

2,100,132 

,, 

6.66 

1860 

3,507,527 

3,010,021 

,, 

3.76 

1867 

3,346,306 

2,803,210 

534,000 

2.40 

1868 

3.716,711 

3,482,510 

264,805 

3.57 

1860 

4,186,476 

4,255,343 

340,154 

6.64 

1870 

6,308,040 

6,603,163 

537,751 

3.86 

1871 

6,278.072 

6,667,801 

.568,858 

4.42 

1872 

0,606,774 

6,800,942 

1,174,0U0 Est. 

3.90 

1873 

0,840,608 

0,490,775 

1,026,157 

1.73 

187‘1 

11,102,114 

8,821,500 

3,705,639 

1.18 

1876 

8,048,740 

S, 024,933 

2,751,758 

1.24 

1870 

9,142,940 

0,583,040 

1,020,735 

2.61 

1877 

13,002,763 

12,400,644 

2,857,008 

2.38 

1878 

15,011,425 

13,760,030 

4,307,690 

1.1(3 

1870 

20,086.710 

16,220,686 

8,004,490 

.SS 

1880 

24.788,050 

15,839,020 

10,606,344 

.04 

1881 

29,674.468 

10,340,021 

25,338,411 

.85 

1882 

80,780,100 

22,004,200 

34,835,147 

.78 

1883 

34,386,066 

21,007,036 

35,715,6(56 

1.05 

1884 

23,606,015 

21,053,902 

36,872,802 

.83 

1885 

21,600,661 

24,029,42+ 

83,830,030 

.88 

1886 

26,854,822 

20,832,445 

83,805,885 

.71 

1887 

21,818,037 

26,(127,101 

28,310,282 

.60 

1888 

17.4C1,8G0 

27,157,103 

18,031,889 

.87 

1880 

22,716.602 

30,406,306 

10,023,442 

.94 

1800 

30,203,646 

31,001,817 

9,472,432 

.80 


Tliere are no reliable statistics showing the nuin- 
her of producing wells in existence. It is' estimated 
by tho.se best informed on the snlijeot that in 
what is known as the Penii.syh'aiiia Helds there 
wore in 1891 between 30,000 and 40,000. At 
lirst tlie wells were of no great depth, extending 
down to what was termed the lirst .sand. After- 
wards wells were sunk to the second and third 
sands. Tho average deptli is from 1600 to 1800 
feet, the shallowest wells hoiiig about uOO feet, the 
deepest about 3000 feet. Many wells, partioiilarly 
whoii limt coiiipleted, are Ho wing wells ; that is, 
the oil is forced up through the tube coiiipoaiiig 
tlie well, and reaches the .surface of the ground 
without pumping. This of course indicates that 
the oil iu the reservoir below the surface of the 
ground is held under pressure ; hut ns an outlet 
is given for the oil tlie pressure suh, sides, and it 
becomes iiocessary to lift tho oil by pumps. There 
are to-day a few Howing wells in America, hut 
iractieally ail tho wells are pum|iod. Crude petro- 
cum as it comes from tlie ground varies in general . 
appearance from a bright lemon colour to a greenish 
lilack, all the intervening shades being found, and 
in gravity (weight or density) from 38 of Beaunie’s 
scale to 60, all the intermediate gravities being 
secured. The same ivell ivill, at diH'erent stages of 
its life, give oil of different colonr.sand gravities, the 
colour gi'owiiig darker and the gravity heavier as tlio 
well grows older. There are also some natural oils 
as heavy as 20 Beaumii. In 1862 Colonel E. A. 
lioherts secured a patent for the use of torpedoes 
in connection with oil-wells, exploding them in the 
■wells to increase tho supply of oil. It was found 
tliat in many oases dry wells could he made to 
resiuiie their yield, and declining wells to continue 
production for a considerable period by being 
shocked with torpedoes. 

One of the • most interesting features of the 
growth of the polrolenm industry is found in the 
devices for transportation. The oil was at first 
carted in barrels over rough roads to tho point of 
consumption or of loading 'into railroad oars. The 
wooden barrel ga\'e place to light iron tanks on 
wheels, and the ordinary freiglit car for oil in 
barrels to wooden tank-cars, and these in turn to 
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iion tauk-cais, suiiie of wliicli are of 8000 gallons 
(!.x|tacitv. Hut tlie greatuat advance rvas niarlo 
■when iiii)e lines for the transportation of petrolenn) 
■were introduceil. Samuel t'an Sycltle, of Titns- 
rille, Pennsylvania, put clown the iirst successful 
Hue, exteiiilinj; from Pithole to Miller’s Farm, a 
distance of fiiur iiules. The oil region is now a 
uetwoik of jiipes. They carry oil from the wcdls 
to central points for storage or foi- deliveiy to the 
trunk lines to he puiiiped to the jclineries. Power- 
ful pumps uun'C the oil rapidly in vast fprautitics 
for great distances. There are tuelve to lifteeii 
trunk Hues of 6- and 8-iueli pipe, carrying the oil 
from the jioiiit of pioduction to the retineries hand- 
ling it. The most important lines are known as 
the National Transit Line, Soutli- west Lines, IMack.s- 
hurg Line, Tidewater Line, 'We.stern and Atlantic 
Line. By these crude uil is delivered at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Gleveiaud, BuH'alo, and 
Cldeago. The total length of these main lines and 
their seveial branches and feeder's is fully 2j,000 
miles. The American trade in peti'oleum is largely 
oontiulled by the Standard Oil Coiniiany, 

(.8) Biatillation and PrudiKtu secured h>j I)lstil- 
lutioii . — The main iirodnot of petroleum is relined 
oil fur ilhiininating purpo.ses. To secure this the 
entile petroleum is subjected to heat in stilts of 
dillerent sizes and sliape.s. In most cases the still 
u.sed is a hoi'izontal cylinder, made of iron or steel 
plates i to ^ incli thick, resting ujion, and partly 
surrounded hy, hriokwoi'k, as in the ease of ordinary 
cylindrical boilers. A large outlet or vapour-escape 
]dpe carries the vapours ovei' into a long couden.s- 
ing jiipe or worm iminei'.sed in a v'es.sel containing 
ivater cou.stantly supplied to cool and coiiden.se the 
vapour's passing through the condeu.s'er coil. The 
first pradnots of distillation are the light gaseous 
iluids wliieh can he ooiuleused only at very low 
temperatures, and then kept iti liquid foun onl.v 
under pressure, (feneially this is not attempted. 
Then follow in order the viu-Ums naphtha and re- 
lined oil products, until the re.sidiium left in the 
still represents from ti to 10 percent, of the original 
charge. The j'ield.s of the varinnH products varies 
accoi'dino to the grade of crude charged in the 
still, and also sortrewhat accorditrg t<t the turrounts 
of the diflererrt products which the rtr.'inrtfacturer 
finds it rrro.st desir'ahle to rirake. From the ditl'erent 
Pemt.sylv.'inia oil.s the rattge of products is as 
follows : Naplithas', 8 to 20 per cerrt. ; refirted oils, 
78 to 70 per cent, ; re.siduuni, 9 to 5 per cerrt. ; loss, 
about 5 per cent. From the naphtha tttany .sjiecial 
proihrets are ntade — ga.solene.s for lighting, stove- 
naphtha for oookiirg, ga.s-na[ihtlra for gas-ittakitrg. 
The refined oil distillates, as they eorire fr-orn the 
still, are irrrpregrrated with tarry nratter and inflaiu- 
malile ga.ses, irtrpir,r'ting a gr'eetiish colour and uu 
offensive odour. To r-entove the gases the distil- 
late is heated in a .still u'lirked entirely hy steam. 
To renrove the colour- artd irrrprove the otlorir the 
distillate is tlierr trau.sfer'i'ed to a lar-ge vertical 
cylirtder with a conical hottorrr, called an agitator, 
where, hy meairs of an air-blast, the oil is thor-oughly 
agitated xvitli sulphuric acid, resulting in pre- 
eipitation of much of tire objectionable irrrpur'ities 
-with the refuse acid. The shape of the agitator 
admits of this reftts-e being drawn olf to go to 
the acid-r'estoring factories or to fertiliser works. 
The distillate is then washed -rvitli soda or sotrte 
other alkali, to neutralise any trace of acid, and 
with -water. 

From the re.siduuni left in tire .still .several grades 
of heavy oil.s and paraffin-wax are obtaiirerl h.v 
further distillation in other stills. The oils are 
used for hrhricating piu'po.ses, the wax is used for 
cattdles. The limits of this article will not admit 
of even passing nreutioir of the many other by- 
products secured in the way of Inbi'icating oils. 


greases, wa.x, &'C. It is safe to say that two hun- 
dred different Idinls of inodiioLs are secured from 
crude petroleum. 

■VVliile the sale of jietroleuin products iu Aniei'ica 
is I'ery large, the e.x]iort.s largely e.xcecd the home 
consumption. The ligiires below, which show the 
petroleum exported fioni the United States iu the 
fiscal years ending June 30, are taken from vejiovts 
of the (Statistical Biireaii of the United States 
Treiisui'v Ueiiartment at Washing Urn. It will be 
noted tfiat tlie total e.xiioi'ls for the twenty -.seven 
yeai.s lS6Jr-90 have anmnnted to fjl, 0-13, -174, 435. 
A larger percentage of the mineral-oil jii-oduct of 
the country is expmteil than of any other pruiluet, 
except cotton. 


Y«.ir. 

UaILirs 

iJolllllrt 

Yl'iu. 

lililUiiia. 

riiiUnirt 

lSo4 

iI«,210,8(J9 

10,782,089 

1878 

338,841,303 

40,571,974 

18<:5 

25,4{1«,S4{» 


1879 

378..il9,010 

40,305,2.19 


60,y87.3n 

24,880,887 , 

1880 

423,901,099 

30,21.8,925 

1SL7 

70/255,581 

24,407,042 

ISSL 

307,000,202 

40,315,000 

lbU8 

70,450,888 

21,810,070 1 

1882 

559,954,590 

51,232.700 

ISti'.i 

lu0,03(i,GS4 

31,127,433 1 

1883 

605.931,(122 

44.013,070 

1S70 

ll'f, 7.15,204 

32,008,900 

189-4 

613,900,002 

47,ll)3,iM8 

1S71 

] 40.892, 001 

30,8'.) 1,810 

1886 

674,028,180 

7)0.257,047 

187*2 

14o.171.5S0 

3 1,058,300 

ISSO 

577.781,752 

50, 190. 8 14 

1878 

187,816 187 

42,050,750 

1887 

5!)2.80:),2(;7 

40,824,933 

1874 

247,800,433 

41,215,815 

1888 

678 351,0.1.8 

47,012,409 

lo75 

221,0.56,398 

80,078,508 

1 188!) 

010.19.5,45!) 

49,913.977 

1S70 

248,000,162 

32,915,780 

1 1890 

001,401,498 

51,103,089 

lb77 

30' », 108,914 

01,78*J,i38 

1 




(4) Pctruleum in uthcr C'oiiiiirirs than the United 
States . — Tiiere are six oil-lields othor than those iu 
the United States producing petroleum in sullicicut 
quantities to make it an article of eommeree. 
In the order of tlieiv imiiortauco they are thi' Baku, 
Burma, Canada, Calicia, Fern, and Jaiian liulds. 

The Baku ((pv.) Held yields immense quantilies 
of crude of heavy gravity, -which on heiiig dis- 
tilled gives only a small percentage (25 to 32) 
of Imriiing oil of satisfactory quality. Ifowevei, 
as the crude is very choa]i, ami the balauee of 
the product from distillation can he sold for fuel, 
the i'eliner.s of the itiissian ci-nde have been able 
to compete with other reliners for a share of tlie 
worlds trade in petrolemn. The petrek'nm of 
Canada, like that of several fields in the United 
States, particnhu'ly in the state of Uhio, is of low 
gravity, 2(i to 42 TioanmH, and has a peculiar aei-id 
and nauseous smell, on account of the sulphur it 
contains. It is difficult to reline, liut its jirodmi- 
tioii has been fostered, and it suiqilies a large 
demand througlnmt the Biitish provinces. The 
Japan field has been known for many cerituries, 
but the cheapness of the American refined jiroduets 
renders it impracticable for prodmiLs from the 
Japan crude -to compete. I’i-oduetiou has been 
completely checked. 

(5) Origin of Petraloum.—Sihia toiiio. is treated 
here somewhat out of its natural order, mil, beeansc 
it is lacking in interest, but because so little seems 
to be known about tlie chemical geology uf petro- 
leum. There have been three leading theoi-ios 
advanced, under some one of which all of the 
results from dittei'ent lines of investigation can be 
classed ; ( 1 ) Petroleum is a distillate jirnduced by 
natural causes; (2) petroleum is indigenous to the 
rocks in which it is found ; (3) ])eU'oleum is a pro- 
duct of chemical action, A lull summary of the 
results of the investigations under each one of these 
theories is given by Frotessor B. ]•’, I’eckbam in his 
report as special agent of the United States census 
for 1880. lie inclines to the belief that Fenusyl- 
vania petvoleinn is of vegetable origin and the 
re.sult of distillation. 

See B. Silliinan, jmi., Jleport on Hook-oil or PefroUnm 
(1855); J. S. Newberry, Roek-oih of Ohio (1859); T. 
S. Hunt, Hiatnrg of Petroleum or Book-oil (1801; Koiiorb 
Smitlisoninn Institute) ; A. Norman Tate, Petroleum and 
its Pi-oilncts (1803), and JSxaminatitm of Petrolemn, itc. 
(1809); Draper and Pease, ‘History of Petroleum,’ 
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Scknlific, Amcricini (vtil. xii. ISti'j) ; A. Gesner, Con!, 
VctrolcAim, niii! other Ci!s (ISO.")) ; S. S. Haye.s, Petroleum 
(18()(i; Coiigref-S, Ex. Doc. 51); T. .Sterry Hunt, 
ileolneiji of Petroleum (180(1; Geological Sui’vey of 
Canaila) ; Gone mid Jones, Pclrolin, n Brief Ifintori/ of 
tlie Pcmtsplrmiia Rei/wn {ISTO) ; C. F. Gliaiullei', /fr/ioi'f 
on the QnnlUii of Kerosene Oils (1870); Report from the 
Silect Committee of the House of Lords on the Petroleum 
Bill (TiKli) ■, A. N. Lcet, Petroleum Dislillalion [lihUi)-, 
15. IV. Crew, Petroleum ; S. F, rooliliain’s Report for the 
Tenth Vnileil filntes Census (1,885), and J. 1), IVeeks’s 
for the Eleventh (1.801). .See also tlie articles Fuel, 
G.is, Gas-engine, Naphtha. 

PctVOlcil.SP, il iiiiiiie given to tlie women of 
tlio Preneli Cnimnune of 1871, liemnse they lielned 
to Imrn the 'I’nilerios, Hiltel-dc-Vine, .nml other 
public linihlinos by iionring petroleum on them. 

IV’itvoiuy'/.oii. Hoc Lamphe^". 

Potl'Ollcl, ''in ani'ient ami clumRy descrijition 
of pistol. 

PoliVOUiUM, snnuimed ‘AuriTeu,’ from his sup- 
posed idunlity with the C'ain.s Petronins whom 
Taeitn.s calls ‘.irliitor (degantise’ at the eonrt of 
Nero, is gonoi'aHy believed lo he the author of the 
satirical romance or colleetion of satires of which 
the l.'ith and Kith hook.s liavo, tlioiigli in ,a fr.ag- 
meiitary slate, come down lo us. The work seem.s 
to have heuii a novelty in Latin litoratnre, eoiiHisl- 
iiigof prose and verso, and dcpieling the licentious 
lifuiu Monthern Italy of the npperor moneyed class. 
Its artistic, merit i.s great, in strength of portrayal 
and colour anti(.'ipatiiig Zola, with a vein of Iminonr 
as original .as it is renned. lilicheler, its latest 
and hu.st editor ( llerlin, 1882), and Osarco, its 
able Italian translator .and critic ( Klorcnce, 1SS7), 
both sipiport tlu! loiig-prevahmt view that ils 
author was no olhur (liau iUe Potroniiis above 
referred to— a iiro-coiisul of llitliynia and after- 
wards eon.snl, a past master in all the arts of the 
voluptuary, the aidin' and aliottor of Noro and the 
jr, titles , 10 iliirfr, of the Ist century in overy_ form of 
'sensual indnlgenei'. The favour ho enjoyed at 
court arimsed the iealousy of another conlidant 
of the (uiiporor’s, 'rigclliuus, who had iiillucncc 
enough with their common mastor lo procure his 
disgrace and hanishmont. Ifo had proceeded as 
far as (lumie, when Nero’s casual pre.scnco in 0am- 
pauia prueipitaled his determination lo destroy 
hiiuself. True to the cynical .side of his jihilosophy 
lie set about his suleiile'in the most leisnro]y_ fashion, 
so as to glide out of c-xisteiico ‘ without indecent 
haste.’ lie opuned his veins at intervals and then 
rehandaged them, discoursing tliu while not on 
immortality or the IioIIowiirhs of life, Imt on the 
gaye.st of toiiies, and listening to songs and rr.rs 
da sneietd wlicii not l.ransactiug Imsinoss or taking 
a siesta. Slmrtly licfore. expiring he drew up, 
signed, sealed, anil scut to Nero a summary of tlic 
tyrant’.s amours and cxcesHca, much of_ which is 
supposed to have liueii endiodied iu his satires. 
'I'hc work, fragmentary as it is, has drawn around 
it unite a library of crilicism and controvoi'sy, 
of which Posanjo gives an excellent rCstnnc, 
whilst promising a yet fuller treatise on the .sub- 
ject. In style it ri'prescnls the higii-wator mark 
of silvor-ago Latinity, while as a_ pietnvo of tlie 
lat century on its seamiest side it show.s better 
than any other how Christianity had liecoine a 
nocessitip if only lo save the morality of the 
world, 

Petroyswlovsk, a town of Asiatic Russia, 
in the iirovinee, of Akimdinsk, on llio river Tshim, 
17.'"MniluM WmV. of Omsk. Pop. U.dOli. It is 
an imporlant military .station, with a foi't founded 
iu 17o‘2, and has a liirge transit trade, — Petropiav- 
lovsk i.s also tlie iiami' of a small port on the east 
coast of Kamchatka (ipv.) with an admirable 
harhonr. 


Petrovsk, a town of Rii.ssia, Co miles NiV. of 
Saratov, on a tribnt.ary of the Don. Pop, 15, .SIC. 

Petrozavodsk, a town of Russia, on the 
western slmi-e of Lake Oneg'.i, 300 mile.s NE. of 
St Petorsimig, lia,s a e.annon-fnuudry and ,sm, all- 
arms factory, Imilt in l/Vd on the site of an iron- 
work started by Peter the fireat in 170.3. Pop. 
11,027. 

Petrus Alfoiisiis, See Paules. 

Petteiikoler, M-ix vox, chemist, was horn 
near Neuhurg on the Ikanuho, 3d December 1818, 
studied at Munieli, Wurzburg, and Giessen, and 
in 1847 liecamc professor of Chemistry ,at Munich. 
He has made many valuable eontrihutioii.s to science 
on subjects as v.ai'iniis as gold-refining, gas-making, 
ventilation, clothing, the inlluence of .soils on 
he.alth, epidemics, and hygiene genev.ally. Of 
mimernus separate work.s Ids Ifaiidbtich dor lly- 
f/icinc ( 1SS2 ct seq, ) is the bust known. 

Pott.ir, John, was horn at East Linton near 
H.addingtnn in 1830, and early hecanie a .student 
of .art in the school of the .Scottish Academy. His 
first exhihited pictures were ‘The Prison Pet,’ at 
Edinburgh in IS, 10, .and ‘Tlie Armourers,’ at the 
I’oyal Academy iu 1860. lint the first woi'k which 
showed his cUavaotoristic quidities of strong ima- 
ginative grasp of hi.s .subject, elective composi- 
tioii, ,and vigorous treatment was the ‘Drum-head 
Court-martial’ (18(>4). vVinong the hundreds of 
later pietnres, including portrait.s, may hero only 
he named ‘An Arrest for Witchcraft’ (1SI30), 

‘ Scene in the Temple Gardens’ (1871 ), ‘ Juliet and 
T'Mar Laurence’ (1874), ‘The Doalli Warrant’ 
(1870), 'The Vigil’ (1884), and ‘The Chieftain’s 
Candle.stick.s ’ (1886). Pettie was elected A. 11. A. 
ill 1800, .and ll.A, in 1873. 

Potty, SlU WlElJ.lM, a man of singular veiaa- 
tility, lii'st known as a political economist, was 
horn at llomsoy in Haiipisliire on 26th May 1023, 
and ednc.,aled partly at Caen, partly at the univer- 
sities of the Notherlniid.s, and at Paris. His ver- 
satility and talent are evidenced by Uie position.s 
lie successively held, and the snhjects ho interested 
him.self in : he taught anatomy and chemistry at 
Oxford (1048), and was made professor of .iVnatniuy 
there ( 10.51 ) ; was professor of Music at Gresham 
College, London ; u-as pliysiei.an to the army in 
Trcland (10.)2), executed a fresh survey of the Irish 
lands forfeited in 1041, st.artod ironworks, lead- 
mines, sea-fisheries, and other industries on estates 
lie bought in snutli-’ivest Ireland ; waS seoret.ary 
to Henry Cromwell when he was lord-lieutenant of 
thal island ; was made surveyor-general of Ireland 
by Charles II., who knighted liim ; invented a cojiy- 
ihg-m.aohiiie (1647) and a douhle-hottomed sea-boat 
( 1003) ; and in early life took much interest in odn- 
ealioii. In political economy ho claims a place as 
one of the mo.st important precursors of Adam 
Smith, on the strength of hi.s Treatise on Tares and 
ConiribtilioHS (l(162j and his Politiml Arithmeiia 
(1091), the latter a discussion of the value of com- 
parative statistics. He died in London on 16th 
boceiuhoT 1087. 

Petty Bag Offld**., one of the branches of the 
Court of Chancery, was abolished in 1874, and its 
duties were transferred. 

Petty OIBccr.s in the Navy hold a similar 
rank an'd po.sition to the nou-eommi,ssioned officers 
iu the army. They are the haekhone of the service, 
as the efficiency, sm.artne.ss, and morale of a ship’.s- 
company depend in no small measure upon the 
zeal an<i di.scrclion of the jietty officers. They are 
now a most highly trained and valuable body of 
men, and all the warrant officers are drawn from 
their ranks. They are divided into four elasses— 
viz, chief iietty oHioers, Lst- and 2d-elass petty 
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office! and leading seamen— and into two 
brandies, tlie seamen and tlie so-caljed noiimom- 
batant, wUicb latter includes the aitifieeis, writers, 
ifcc. A chief petty officer can only be disrated with 
the sanction of the cnmmander-in-chief,_and in the 
case of a chief engine-room artiiicor his disrating 
must be specially icpoi'ted to the Admiralty, and 
lie can onlv be restoied to his rank by Admiralty 
order. All other petty olliceis can he appointed 
or disrated hy the captirin of the ship, exce]>t in 
the case of gunnery or torpedo instructors, who are 
rated as ancii for their special rpialilications in the 
gunnery and toi'iiedo schools. The pay of tlie 
chief of police (master-at-arms) ranges from 4s. to 
6s'. a day ; tliat of chief engine-room artificer from 
6s. fid. lo 7.S. fid. a day, with an extra penny for 
each good-conduct hailge ; a chief gunner or 
toipeilo in.struotor leceives 4s. 2d. a day, with an 
adilitional iienny for each badge, of which lie can 
liave three. A ist-class petty officer, if a giimiery 
or torpedo instructor, obtains 3s. Sd. a day, with an 
extra jieiiny lor each badge ; if not an iinstniotor, 
hnt a trained gunner and torpedo man, 3s. a day ; 
a 2d-cln&s jietty officer, if a trained gunner and 
torpcilo man, 2s. Sd. a day, witli pay for badges ; 
while a leailing seaman receives 2s. 4d. if a trained 
man, with pay also for badges. A leading stoker 
receives 2s. 5d. a day, and if a trained uieohaiiic, 
2s. Sd. ; a carpenter’s mate, 4s. fid. ; and a Ist-elass 
writer, 5s. 

Petunia, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Solanacece, natives of the warmer parts of 
America. They are herbaceous plants, I'ery nearly 
allieil to Tobacco, 
and with a certain 
similarity to it in 
the gene'ral appear- 
ance of tlie foliage, 
which has also a 
slight visoklity, and 
emits when lianilled 
a disagreeable smell ; 
hnt the Howers are 
very beautiful, and 
varieties improved 
hy cultivation are 
.nnong.st the favour- 
ite ornaments of 
British greenhouses 
and flower-borders. 
The petunias, al- 
tliongh perennial, 
areveryoften treated 
as annuals, sown on 
a hotbed in .spring, 
and planted out in 
summer, in which 
way' they succeed 
‘White Petunia very well even in 

{Petunia niKtuiji/iiiflora). .Scotland. They are 
tall plants, with 
hranching weak stems, and may readily he made 
to cover a trellis. Though, when treated as 
greenhouse plant.s, they become half-shnihby, they 
live only tivo or three years. The name i.s from the 
Brazilian Pctim. The first petunia was introduced 
into Britain in 1831. There are now many garden 
I'arieties ivith double flowers, individually more 
durable than the single-flowered kinds. 

Petuntze. See FELSP.m, Pottery. 

Petwortll, a market-town of Sussex, on an 
eminence near the ‘SVe.st Bother River, 14 miles 
NNK. of Chichester. Petworth House, the seat 
of Lord Leeonfield, is an ISth-ceiitiiry mansion, 
with a fine park and many portraits and other 
relies of the Percies and SVyiidhams. Pop. of 
jiarish, 2942. See F. H. Arnold’s PetwoHh (1864). 



Peutinsev, CoNTt.VD (146,1-1547), a scholarly 
citizen of Augsburg, and keeper of the archives'. 
He published a series of Roman inscriptions ; anil 
at his death tlie .so-e, ailed Tabula Pmtinfjei'mna 
ivas ill his possession, in course of being prepared 
lor publication. This reniarkahle Itiiier.ary (().v.) 
is really a lloniaii map of tlie military roads of the 
3d century A.U., though his copy was prohahly a 
13th-century one. The dociinient was sold hy his 
family, bought hy Prince Eugene in 1714, and is 
now in the Iiiijierial Library at A^ienria. Tt was 
edited and ]mhlisheil hy Sclieyli (1753), Maniieit 
(1824), and Jlesjardiiis ( 1869). 

PftVCllSCy, a village of Hussex, stands on the 
English Channel, 12 miles hy rail AV. hy iS. of 
Hastings. The Bonians Imilt hero a castle, whose 
walls enclose a Nornian kceji. The church is Early 
English. AATlliain the Cmiipieror laiuled on the 
shore of Peveirsey Bay. I’op. of parish, 365. See 
Lowei’s Chronides ofPavcnsaij (3d ed. ISHO). 

Pews (I'lnciently ^iiiCiV; Old Er. juti/s ; Dutch 
puyes ; Lat. ‘anything on which to lean’ 

— x'cippuycr), enclosed seats in churches. Church- 
seats were in use in England .some time before Ihe 
Eefornnation, as is jinn'eil hy numerous oxaiiiples 
still extant, the cawing on .some of whicli is as 
early as the Decorated Period — i.o. before 1400 A.Ti. ; 
and records as old as 1450 .sjieak of such seals hy 
the name at pues. 'Diey were originally honchus, 
usually facing east, M’itli partitions of wainscoting 
aliout'three feet high, and ends of the width of 
the spat, panelled or can’ed ; tlicso ends often rising 
above the wainscoting, and ending in lloiirs-de-lis 
or ‘poppy-heads,’ as shown in tlie illiistralioii. 



The benches here are in li're.s.sing/iohl Clmrcli, 
Harieston, Suffolk, and date from the later half 
of the 15th century. The hack of tlie one in the 
eugi'aviiig is quite a ‘poor man’s Bible,’ liuiug 
carved with the omhlems of the Passion, from the 
cock crowing- to the senmlei^s coat. In later times 
pews grew into large and high onclosures, contain- 
ing two or more se-ats, lined ivitli liaize, and fitted 
irith doors, desks, and cushions; hut these will .soon 
have all been swept away in England iiiidor t)ic in- 
fluence of the restoration moveniont and of the Free 
and Open Church Association founded in 1865 for 
tlie abolition of appropriated seats. Pews were early 
assigned to p.articnlnr owners, hub nt iirst only to 
the patrons of chiirolies. A canon made at Exeter, 
in 1287, rebukes quarrelling for a seat in church. 
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anil decrees tlial, none .shall claim a seat as his 
own exoejit nohlemen anil the patrons. Gradually, 
however, the system of appropi'iation was extended 
to other inlmhitants of the ]iarisli, to the injury of 
tlie poor, and the multiplication of dispute-s. 

The law of pews in England i.s hrioily this. All 
church-seats are at the disposal of the liishop, and 
may lie assigned _hy him, hy faculty, to jiensons 
owning property in the parish. Long occupation 
]nay give an owner of property a prescriptive title 
to a pew. Subject to rights acquired hy faculty or 
prescription, the churchwardens are required to 
find seals for the parishioner.s, according to their 
degree ; they may assign a pew to a iiarWiionev. 
hut lliG right tlms conferred may at any time lie 
recalled. In new churches pcw.s may he as.signod 
and pcM’-rents levied under .several acta of parlia- 
ment. See Dale’s Clrrrji/mnii's Handbool'. It 
ap[ieara that hy commou law every parishoner lias 
a right to a scat in the elmvoli, and tlio churcli- 
waidcns are hound to ]ilaco each one as best tliey 
can. The jiractico of Icilimj [lOwa, except under 
tlie clnircli-lmilding acta or .special local act.s of 
piu'liauioiit, and, much more, of selling tliem, has 
hcpii declared illegal. 

In HeoLland jiew.s in the parish churehes are 
assigned hy the Heritors (q.v.) to the parisliionors, 
who have accordingly the |)icfcrahle claim on thorn; 
in towns the iiraotioo is to let them annually. As 
is well known, ]iows in dissenting olmrcho.s are 
rented as a means of revoimo to sustain general 
ohargc.s. In some parts of tlio United States pews 
in oliurohes are a matter of annual oom|)otitiori, 
and bring large sums. Ijatterly, in England, there 
has been some discussion as to tlm injuriously 
exeluRivu character of the ‘ pew .system,’ and in 
many chnrcho.s the open .scats or chairs are nu- 
aiqiroprialed and free to all. In a good many 
lutnalistic. oliuruhcs Lho sexes are divided, as in 
some oonutry churches 1ms heon tlie case with the 
peasantry since pro-Keformation days. In llic 
Roman (JathoUo clinrc.lios on the t’oiitiuent pews 
are seldom to ho seen. 

PcwHcy, a small umrket-tinyn of Wiltshire, in 
a fertile viile, IS mile.s E. of Devizes and 7 SSW. of 
Marlhorough. I’op. of paiisli, ISllS. 

Poivtcv, a oommoii and very useful alloy of tho 
metals tin and lead. See Allot. 

P6xcu:is« a town of Eranoc (dept. Ileranlt), on 
tho left liank of tho river Iliirault, ,32 miles hy rail 
iSW. of Moutiiollioi'. 'Phe vicinity produces excel- 
lent wine, ami woollou and linen goods are mann- 
faetnrod. Pfizonas is one of the jirincipal hrandy- 
mavkets of Europe. Here Molibro wrote Lts 
PrhuRusos liiiliculcs. I’oji. (ifidS. 

PTilfcrs, Imt springs in the canton of St Gall, 
Switzerland, in the deep and gloomy gorge of the 
Tainina torrent, ivhieh loins the Itlime at Ragalz, 
24 mile.s to the nortli. Tliey were discovered 
towards tho middle of the lltli oentni'y, and have 
heon n.sod ever sineo. Patients used formerly to 
he lot down hy roiie.s, hut tlvoy can now approach 
hy a good road'. Tlie water (97° F.) is coiulncted 
in ]iipcs to Ragatz, thongli there arc halli-honsos 
(1701) in tho ]•avino. Near the village of Pfiifcrs 
(pop. 1628), whlcli stands above ami outside the 
ravine, is a Benedictine ahhoy, founded in lho 8th 
century, hut converted into a lunatic asylum after 
its dis.solution in 1838. 

Pfsilz, till) German name for tlie Palatinate ( q.v.). 
Pl'alzbni’ft'. iSoe PiiALsnouKa. 

Pfcill'tir, Ida ( nio Reyer), a oelehrated female 
glohe-trottor, was horn at Vienna, Ootoher 16, 1797. 
In 1820 she married an advocate named Pfeiller, 
from whom she was obliged to obtain a separation. 
When she had settled her two sons in life, she 


proceeded to gratify, at tlie age of forty-five, her 
loiig-eheiished inolination for a life of trai'el and 
adventure. Her fir.st expedition was to the Holy 
Laud in 1812. She published an account of her 
eastern ramhle.s in the following year, which, like 
all her other works, went through many editions, 
and was translated into Freiicli and Engli.sh. In 
184,6 she visited northern Europe— Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lapland, and Iceland — ami recorded her im- 
pressioii.s in another book, Slandinavien wul 
Island (2 vols. 1846). Re.solving in 1846 on a 
voyage round the world, she started from Hamhurg 
in a Danish brig for Brazil. She then sailed round 
Cape Horn to Cliili, thence across the Paeilie to 
Otalieite, China, and Calcutta, traversed India, 
Persia, WG.stei'n Asia, .soiitlieni Russia, ami Greece, 
and re-entered Vienna in 1848. Two years later 
she puhlElied a narrative of her travels ami adven- 
tiire.s, entitled Einc Fmnenfahrt wn die Welt 
(3 vols. 1850). ISIeine Zwciie Wcltreise (1836) 
descrihes a second journey round the world from 
England hy the Cape to ,Javn, Borneo, California, 
Pern, and the United State.s (1851-54). In 1856 
she set out on wliat w,as to be her last expedi- 
tion — iiniiiely, to Madagascar. After enduring ter- 
rilile liardslii]is, she got away, and came home to 
Vienna — to die, October 28, 1838. 

Pllcirtcvcr, Otto, a great philc).sopliio theo- 
logian of Protestant Geriiiaiiy, was born at Stetten, 
near Caimstadt in Wiirteiiiherg, Septeinher 1, 
18.39 ; studied under Banr, at Tubingen, from 1857 
till 1801, and next paid a visit of study to England 
and Scotland ; liucamo pastor at Heilhronn in 1868, 
and .snperiutondent at Jena in 1870, an ollioc which 
ill the same year ho exchanged for the chair of 
Theology there. In 1875 he was called to he pro- 
foasor of Systematic Theology at Berlin. In New 
To.stameiit criticism Plleiderer belongs to tlie 
j'oungcr critical school whioli has grown out of 
tlie iiii)inl.se given liy Banr. But he Is not the 
less an independent thinker, acute, suggestive, ami 
profoundly learned, and ho lias made liis name as 
well known in England and America as in Ger- 
many by a series of woiics which no serious student 
of philosophy or theolojjy can afford to overlook. 
Of these tho chief are Die Religion, ihr IFesen wid 
ihre Gcsehichtc (2 vol.s. 1869; 2d ed. 1878); Der 
Paulimsmns (1873 ; 2d ed. 1800; Eng. trans. 2 vols. 
1877) ; Iteligions-philosophie anf f/csohichtlichcr 
GruncUage (2 vols. 1878; 2d ed. 1883-84; Eng. 
trails. 4 vols. 1886-88); Znr religiusen Verstemd- 
ignng (1879) ; Grimdriss der OhristUehen Glauhens 
und Sittcnlchre (1880; 4th ed. 1888); The Influenee 
of the Apostle Paid on the Davelomnent of Chris- 
tianity, tlie Hibhert Lectures for 1885 ; Das 
Urohristentmn (1887); and The Development of 
Theology since Emit (Loud. 1890). 

His hrotlier, Edmund Pfleideeer, horn at Stet- 
ten, 12th October 1842, studied at 'Tuhingeii, was 
Kepetent there from 1867 to 1872, ami after a short 
expoviciicc as a pastor was made professor of 
Philo-sophy at Kiel in 1873, wlience he was called to 
Tubingen in 1878. His writings include studies on 
Loihnitz (1870), on Empiricisih and Scepticism in 
Hniiie’s pliilosophy (1874), modern Possimisiii 
(1875), Kantian oritioi.sin and English philosoiihy 
(1881 ), Arnold Geiilinx (1884), Lotze {2d ed. 1884), 
HevacUtne of Epliesns (1886), &c. 

PforzllCllll) the chief manufacturing town of 
Baden, stands at the northern border of the Black 
Forest, 20 miles SE. of Carlsruhe hy rail. It 
contains the remains of an ancient castle, from 
1300 to 166.6 the residonoo of tlie Margraves of 
Baden-Durlacli, and was the birthplace of Renohlin. 
Tho town is famous for the maunfacture of gold 
and silver ornaments, in which 8000 people are 
employed, and has further chemical and iron 
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worlc^-, inacliiiie-^'linps, tanneiies, paper and other 
factoiies, Tliere is a trade in timber, cattle, 
ornaments, &c. Tlie town was burned by the 
Frencli in 1089, Pop. (1871) 19,801 ; (1890)29,508. 
,See works Ijy linhl (4tli ed. 1888) and Naher 
(1884). 

PllJl'dvus (or Pn.EDER, accordin'; to .some 
scliolars), author of a translation of Jisop’s fables 
in Latin verse, was, by his own accorrnt, a Mace- 
donian, who from his childhood was imbued svith 
flreek culture, lyidle still young he came to 
Italy, and in Ptome or some other city attended 
school where he studied Ennius, whom he quotes 
in tire epilogue to his third book. From the title 
of the entire work, Phmdri Anr/usU Liberti Fabuhr, 
it appears that from a slave he beeaine the frecl- 
man of Augustus, either the lirst of that name or 
lii.s successor Tiberius. Under the reign of this 
latter he publisheil the lii.st two books of his 
fables, but hi.s biting though_ veiled allusions lo 
the tyranny of the emperor (in the fable of the 
frogs ask-ing a Idng) and lo his minister .Sejaiius 
(in that of the jay <lressed in peacock’s plumage) 
caused him to he hated at court, tireu aecu-sed, und 
finally condemned— to wdiat punishment is un- 
known. On tire death of .Sej.anri.s lie re.sumod 
pulilicatioii, and dedicated his tliird hook to one 
Eutychus, freednian of the Emperor Claudius, 
courting Iris protection fi'Oiu etiemies and accusers. 
In the last yeairs of lii.s life, to wliioh tire foiirth 
and fifth books belong, be seems to Itave regained 
liberty of pen as well as of per-son. He died 
probably at an advanced age. Phmdrus was more 
than he olainia to he— a reproducer of rEsop ; he 
invented fables of his own, and gave art rEsopio 
turn to contemporary events. That the five books 
traditionally asoriherl to hiiii are his cannot with- 
out large rleductions he maintained — not a few of 
them may he of the same authoi'sliip as the Fahnlw 
Novm conimonly added as an appendix to the five 
books, and found in an anthology attributed to 
Xicola Perotti, a scholar of tire 15th century. Tlic 
merits of Phfedrua are Iris clear sucoinot narrative, 
his pure Latinity, and his skill in versilication. 
The editions of Bentley, Dre.ssel, Orelli, arid finally 
of Muller have been ably gleaned by his latest and 
most helpful editor Eaiiiorino (Turin, 1884). 

Phallthon { ‘ the shining ’ ), in the writings of 
Homer and He.siod, a frequent title of Helios the 
sun-god, and .subsequently employed as his name. — 
Phaiitlion, in Greek mytlwhigy, is also the name of 
a son of Helios, famous for his unfortunate attempt 
to drive his father’s chariot. Scarcely li.ad the pre- 
sumptuous youth seized the reins, when the horses, 
perceiving Iris weakness, ran off, and approaching 
too near the Earth, almost set it on fire. Where- 
upon the Earth cried to Jupiter for help, and Jupiter 
struck down Phaethou with a thunderbolt into the 
Eridantis or Po. His sisters, the Heliades, who 
had harnessed the horses of the Sun, were changed 
into poplar.s, and their tears into amber. 

PliagediBiia. See Ulcees. 

Pliag'ocytCS, the white or colomdess blood- 
eorpiiselos, whioli are also called leucocytes. 'They 
are active amoeboid cells, and engulf both nutritive 
and harmful particles. Since the researches of 
Metschuikoff the manifold pliysiological import- 
ance of these elements has been increasingly 
appreciated. Thus, it is generally lecognised that 
the destruction of invading bacteria is due to the 
healtli and activity of the phagocytes. See Blood. 
Plialacrocorax. See CnRMoxi.tuT. 

Phaltena, the Linmean genus including Moths 
(q.v.). 

Plialailgei' (.Phalangista], a genu.s of small 
arboreal marsupials, of which many species are 


found in Australia and the islands to the nouli of 
it. All the species have long, prehensile tails, and 
many grasp their food and convey it lo the mouth 
with" the forepaws. They feed usually on the 
young shoots and leaves of the trees in which they 
live, but in captivity they do not refuse animal 



Vulpine PhLiliuiKor [Phalaiiiji^iii i ii/jniiii ). 


food. The Vulpine Phalaiiger {P. mdjihia) is very 
common in Au.stialia, and is used by the natives 
for food. The Dormouse Phalanger (/’. iiiniii], 
which is only .six inches in length, resemhle.s llie 
eommoii dormouse iu habits mul ajqiearanco. 
Closely allied arc the Flying PhalangerK ((|.v.). 

PlKilaii.sf,i‘i‘e. Bee FoTTiiiisn. 

Phalanx, tlte anoienfc_ (Ireek fonnatimi for 
heavy infantry, was a scries of parallel cohiimis 
standing clo.se one behind the other, the whole 
owing to its depth and solidity cajiahlc of iieiie- 
trating any line of troops. The oldest iiliahuix 
was the Lacedrcmonian or Spartan, in wliieli tlio 
soldiers stooil four, six, or, more generally, eight 
deep. The Maooilonian nlialanx, the lalest form, 
rvas sixteen men deep. The arms of the men were 
swords, shields, and long pikes or spears. 'I'ho 
heavy-armed phalanx was oidiiiarily Hanked by 
peliastcs or liglit infantiy, similarly' formed, who 
usnally fought with javelins and slii'tgs. 

PliiTIavis, tyrant of Aftrigentum, iu Sicily, 
who lloiinshed al>ont tlie michllo of thu (it)i cen- 
tury ILO., was horn on a small island near Cnidus, 
in A.sia Minor, and whilst building a temple in the 
citadel of Agrigentum made himself master of tlie 
city. He greatly emhellished it, and oxtemlcd hi.s 
power over large districts in Sicily. But after 
holding powei’ for si.xtoeii yearn lie was ovoi'tlii'o wn, 
for his cruelties, hy noble families of the, island, ami 
roasted alive in his own invention, the brazen hull. 
The tradition points probably to the, roligious sacri- 
fice of human victims to liaal or Moloch (q.v.). 
Later ages represent Thalaris as a huniane and en- 
lightened ruler. But the 148 letters hearing' lii.s 
name wore proved liy Bentley (q.v.) iu Ui97 and ]()99 
to be spiirioufi, and lo liavt? boon coinpoHC'd scv(inLl 
centurie.s after Phalaris died. ,Seu Bentley’s Dh- 
sartatiuu, edited by 4V. Wagner (Lend, 1888). 

PlinltU’opc (-P/infa»’o««.v), a genius of wadiiig- 
Inrds forming a .suh-faniily of tlie iHnijies, They 
are distinguished by their lohod toes, resomWiiig 
those of tlie coot. By means of those tlmy swim 
mi ’ eIso run swiftly oq shore. 

There are only three species, all inhahitiiig northern 
region.s, and migi'ating southward in winter. The 
Kecl-necked Phalarope [P. kyparhoreus), a small 
mrd re.semhling a Bandpiiier in appearance, hreeils 
in the Orkne.y and Shetland Islands, and tlio Cray 
Xlialarope (P. fuUcarius) occasionally visits Briluiii 
in the course of its migration farther south, 

PliaUns, the Greek term for the synihol of 
generation which_ fi^ire.s in Die riles and cere- 
monies of moat primitive peoples, and aiipears as a 
snmval amongst civilised jicople.s. At the tiino 
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wlien Mythology (r|.v. ) wa'i uiiiveiMilly considered 
to oonlaiii tlie teaclung of ancient sages couched in 
the form of allog-oiy, and evei-ything: i'l mythology 
was considered to bo ‘symbolical ’ of some profound 
and hidden truth, nhallio worship was naturally 
conceived to conceal some esoteric teaching as to 
the mystery of the transmission of life. But this 
view of mythology i.s dissipated hy an examination 
of the manner of life and mode of thought of those 
savage peoples in whom the sciontilic observer 
recognises primitive man. The sav'age leads not a 
speculative Imt a practicitl Ufa, and hia rites and 
ceroinoiiies are practical. He lii'es in the midst of 
dangers, tvhich as a practical man he wishe.s to 
avert ; he lias a variety of needs, which as a practi- 
cal man he wishes to satisfy, iimongst the most 
important of his needs— whether he he in the pas- 
toral or the agricultural si ago — is the need of frnit- 
ful Hocks, of forbilo llulds. Amongst the jiieans which 
lie employed to secure fertility were some which wc 
should disci imimite as magical, though proliahly to 
liiiu they originally soeuied to he not uioie super- 
natural or loss rational than ploughing. Thn.s, it 
has been proved bo demonstration by Mannliardt 
that one of the beliefs most widely s|rroad amongst 
primitive mou is the hclief in a spirit of vegetation. 
The tree is regarded first as having life like a man, 
then as lieitig the abode of a siiirifc, and finally the 
snii'it ceases to Im permanently attached to the' tree. 
The savage lia.s special means for promoting the 
vigour, for pi'eveiiting the decay, for avcrling the 
di.sploasiiro of those spirils on wiiom the fertility of 
his orop.s dopoTids, Tlii'so various moan.s are n.sn’ally 
of the natnro of what has heon termed ‘ sympathetic 
magic,’ Even civilised man, if ho is ahfoad and is 
ignorant of tiro languagir of the country, acts what 
ho wishes to have douo. fa a somewhat similar 
way the savage performs or mimics the things 
winch ho wishc,s the spirit of vegetation, say, lo 
liriiig' ahoiit. When ho wishes a spirit to make liis 
Hooks multiply, his ‘symiiathetio magic’ inovitalily 
takes tiro form of a ritual wliicli to us seems ohsceiie, 
lint is to liiin as liarniloss and necessary as tlio act 
of generation itself, ITmilly, lot it lie noticed tliat, 
if by ‘woi'sliij)’ is meant ‘adoration,’ tlien phallic 
worship is unknown lo primitive man ; pliallic rites 
and phallic ohjocts are imt tlio moaits liy wliicli, 
according lo li'is notiims, lie incites or constrains 
tile spirits to liriiig aliont llio results lie wishes; 
tliey are not tlio symlnds of any CHot,cric mysteries. 

I'liallllS, a genus of fungi. Hoe Fui5<!T. 

PUalsbOlU'S, or Pli'.vnijDiruif, a town of Lor- 
raine, Rtauds on tlio norlli-west slionlder of tlie 
Vosges, '2.") miles NW, of Strasimrg. ft was fortified 
liy Vanlian in KiSO; invc.sted, imt not taken, hy 
tlie Allies in 1811-15 ; and hmnharded and taken 
hy the Kermans in 1870, after which they razed 
the fortifications. It was the hirtliplaco of Erck- 
inaiin, and is widely known through La Bloewt 
and others of the Erekmaiin-C’hatrian novels. Pop. 
3680. 

PIiaiiiirioLs. Hee P.tN.vitioTs. 

PliaiicrOS^amia (Hr. /i/nmerm, ‘manifest,’ 
\jiunos, ‘ marriago’)arethoseiilantswliich henvllowers 
and jiroduco seod.s, J!n(., for the difi'evences and the 
roHoiiililaiieos hetwooii the llowering and seeding of 
Plianerog'ains and the rcprodnetiim of Cryptogams, 
see Ciivp'i'iKtAM, FlowhI!, Cvjino.sperm, iSeed. 
The group includes the foUowing sots of plants ; A. 
Cyiinios]iorms (ipv.), with naked ovnle.s — e.g. coni- 
fers ; B, Angiospevms (q.v,), with ovules enclosed 
in ovaries; (1) Monocotyledons (q.v.), with one 
cotyledon — e.g. lilies, grasses, orchids; (2) Dicoty- 
ledons ( ip v. ), with two co(,yledouB — e.g. Imttevcnps, 
roses. 

Pliaraoll, the Engli.sh spoiling of the name 
given by the IIuhrew,s to the monareli ruling in 


Egypt at the time, sometimes as if it were a pioper 
name, though re.ally an oHlcial title (from the 
Egyptian Pemu or PhoKi'o). The greate.st diffi- 
ciiltie.s hare been enconiitered in attempting to 
detenniiic the particular monarclis who pass under 
tlii.s name in the Scriptures. .See ErnTT. 

Phavisee.s (Pm'iskim, ‘separated ’), a .so-called 
‘Jewish sect,’ more correctly a certain Jewish 
school, which prohiilily dates a.s a distinct body 
or party from the time of the Syrian troubles, and 
whose chief tendency it was to resist all Greek nr 
other foreign iiifinences tliat threatened to under- 
mine the .sacred religion of their fathers. They 
most empliatieiilly took their .stand upon the Law, 
together with those inferences drawn from its 
written letter which had, partly from time imme- 
ninvial, hcim current as a sacred tradition among 
the people. They oiiginated .as the Cliasidiin (q.v.), 
and hec.aino known as Pliaiisees in the time oi 
.folin Ilyreamts (see M.vccai!E1.:,s). Principally 
distinguished hy their most scrnpiilon.s nli.seivancc 
of certain oi'dinances relaling to tilings clean and 
nncle.an, they fnrLlier .adopted among themselves 
various degrees of purity, the highest of W'liieh, 
however, wa.s scarcely ever reached Iiy any meiiiher 
of their eoimmmity. For every degree s special 
cnuise of instruction, a soleimi initiation, and a 
noviiiatc 'vas neces^.ary; all of which, together 
with .a certain distinction in dress, seems to liavo 
heon imitated from them hy the Esseiics (q.v,). 
The name of Pliarisccs or Perdsliiiii w.as jnohahly 
at lir.st licstowed upon them in dorisioii hy the 
K.addncecs nr Zadnkilos, the priestly aristocracy 
and their psvrty, who dilVeied from them politi- 
cally, and to some extent also in religions matters. 
The Phaiisces had no ai tides of creed dilVerent from 
the whole holly of Jew.s. Tlie Bible, as interpreted 
by tlic traditional Law, was their only code, 
(ihedience to this Law, strictest ohseivaneo of all 
religions and moral dntie.s, sulmiission to the 
Divine will, full eonlideiice in the wisdom and 
jiistico of Providence, llrm belief in future reward 
and pniii.slimoiit, chastity, moekncs.s, and forhear- 
anco — those were the doctrines inoulcatod in their 
schools. They were, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than the edneated part of the peopTe, who saw in 
the rigid adherence to the nncieiiL religion, such ns 
it had do''elopcd itself in the course of eentnrie.s, 
the only ineau.s of saving and pre.sen'iiig the enm- 
monw’paltli, notwithstanding all its hitornal and 
external tronhies, Hence they wished the pnldlc 
aHairs, the state and all its political doings, to he 
directed and measured hy the slandaul of this .same 
Divine Laiv; without any regard for the priestly 
and aristocratic families, the Maddncees (q.v.), and 
the liouies and sagacious .statesmen, who had 
hnmglit the .Syrian wans to a euccessfnl is.sue, and 
had, hy prudent negotiations with other courts, 
restoreil the nation to its former greatness. The 
latter hold that religion and .state rvere two totally 
dill'ereiit tlihigs ; that God had given man the 
power of taking Ids matters into lii.s own hands ; 
and that it was foolish to wait for a supernatural 
interference, where energy and will wore all that 
was required. 

Naturally enongli, the political difference 
between the two partie.s hy degrees grew into 
a religious one. And the more the Saddncees 
lost their inlluence ( tlio people .siding rvitli the 
PlmriseoH), the more the religions gulf must have 
widened between tliem ; altlmngh tlio divergence 
between tlioiii, as far as onr antliorities (Josephns, 
the Now Testament, and the Talmud ) go. doe.s 
not seem to ha\’e lieen of so grave a nature as 
is often assumed. Thus, the Pharisees assninod 
the dogma of immortality ; while the Saddii- 
coes hold that there was nothing in the Scrip- 
ture to warrant it, and, above all, that thcro 
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^^as no need of anv future rerrard. AVliile the 
Pharisee-? lieUl all tlie'traclitiimal firiliiiauce.s in equal 
reverence rvitli the lllo^aic iii&titutiari-'i the baddii- 
oee-? rejected, or lather varied some of tlrcse aecord- 
iiif; to tlie traflitions of tlieir own faiuilies : the-?e 
orriinaiices eliiefly rehitinjr to ]ii-iestl.v and sacrilicial 
fdj^ers’ances, ceiiaiii law-? of [Uiriby, and bonre parts 
of the civil law. It may perliaps even he assuiired 
(as Iiy Geiger) that the 'Piiari&ees were the reju-e- 
seiitati\-es of a newer Halacha, inspired hy an 
oppositional and religious and national zeal wliich 
carried them far ireyond the oi-iginal boundaries. 
Certain otlier legal differences between the two 
parties, such ns the application of the larys of 
iiilieritauoe to daughters, or of the responsibility of 
tiie master for his servant.s, are notliing more than 
political party-r-iews in a religious maslr, u-liielr were 
meant to nteet certain ppceial isolated cases only. 
In general the Pliarisee.s handled justice in a umch 
milder manner than tlieir antagonists, wlio took 
tlieir stand upon the rigid letter, and would hear of 
no mercy where a violation of the code was clearly 
made oiit. Out of tlie mid.st of tlie PIiari.secs rose 
the great doctois and masters of the. Law ( Heb. 
ihnfcn'm ; Gr. tiomoiUd«ft1:aloi, ' teacliers of the 
law,' usually lenduied ' scribes ’), and to them were 
entru.sted by the later rulers tfie most important 
(ifiioe,s. The greate.st iiiiscoiiceptiou has prevailed 
even among .scholar.s respecting tliia patriotic, jiion.s, 
iearneil, ami national party of progress. That 
tliere were among them those who were a ilivni-ace 
to their party none knew butter tlian the Pliarisee.s 
theimsolves and, in bitterer words than were ever 
Used hy Christ and the apostles, tlie Tahiiud casti- 
gates 'certain fanatical inembeas of tlieir own 
community as the ‘plague of Phaiisaisin.’ Phari- 
saism— from whicli gramially bvanclied oil the wild 
democratieal party of ‘Zealots’ {Kannuitn) m the 
revolution of liar Cocldia (q.v. )— has, from the 
final destruction of the cnmnioiiwealth to this day, 
remained the principal repre.sentatii'e of Judaism 
as a creed. 

(See Jews, T.it.siud; Hisiorii of the Jewisli 

Pi'iple i'll the Time of Jesus Christ (Eng. trnns. 0 vols. 
ISSii-'JO). 

Plisvvinacopocia. This term ha.s been applied 
to vaiious woiks, consisting fur tlie most part of 
(1) a list of the articles of the Mateiia Mcdica, 
rrlietlier .simple or compound, witli their cliaracteas, 
tlieir modes of preparation, and tlie tests for Die 
determination of tlieir purity ; and (‘2) a collection 
of approved receipts or preseiiptions, together with 
tiie |iroce.sses for preparing articles iii tlie Materia 
Medica. Almost evei-y civilised country of import- 
ance has its national pharmacopoeia ; tliose of tlie 
United States (8th ed. 1883), Germany (3d ed. 
1890), and France deserving special nientioii. The 
earliest phariiiacopcEias were prepared liy tlie Aralis 
from the 9tli to the 12th century, and subsequently 
hy the medical scliool of Salerno. The fir.st pliar- 
macopada (mhlislied under authority appears to 
liave been that of Nuremberg in tlie year 15i2. 
Yalerins Cordus, afterwards (ivofessor at Witten- 
berg but then a student, sliowed a collection of 
medical receqits, wliioli he liad selected from the 
works of the most eminent writers, to the pliysi- 
ci.an.s of Nuremlierg. Tlie latter were so struck 
witli its value that they urged liim to print it 
for the benefit of the apothecaries, and obtained 
for Ms work tlie sanction of tlie city council. 
Before this time the liooks cliielly in u.se amongst 
apothecaries ivere the treatises •. On Simples hy 
Avieenn.a and Serajiion ; the Liber Servitoris of 
Balcliasim hen Aherazerini ; and the Antidoturimn 
of Nicolaus de Salerno, arranged aliihahetically. 
This work was commonly called Nicolaus Mae/niis, 
to distinguish it from an abridgment known as 
Nicolaus Parvus. 


Confining our remarks to the lb itisli Pbariua- 
copo'ias, we may notice Unat tlie first edition of 
tlie London Pliarmaeopceia (or, more coirectly 
.speaking, of tlie Pliarniacojiuiia of tlie London 
College of Pliysicians) appeared in 1818, and wii« 
cliielly foinuled on tbe works of Moziie and Nicolaus 
de Salerno. Successive editions ajipeared in ]fi-27, 
1635, 1650, 1697, 1721, 17-16, 1787, 1809, 1824, 1836, 
and 1851, and form an iniiinrtant contriimtion to 
the lilstory of the progress of jiliarmaey ami tliera- 
iieutics during tlm last two centuries and a Imlf. 
Tlie nature and tlie imiiibor of tlie ingredients tliat 
entered into the cniiqiosition of many of the 
pharmaceutieal prepaiatioiis of tbe 17th and ]8tli 
centuries would astonish nio.st of the iiraetitioiiers 
and pationt.s of tlie present day. In the earlier 
editions we find enumerated earth-worms, snails, 
wood-lice, frog.s. Loads, pupiiy dogs, foxes ( ‘ a fat 
fox of middle age, if you can get sueli a one ’ ), the 
skull of a man who had been hangeil, the blood of 
the cat, tlie urine and oxcrGiiienls of various 
animals, Ac. ; and elcctuaiie-s rvere ordored, con- 
taining 50, 62, and in one instance-- INI iiLhiolus, liis 
Gieat Anliilote against Poison and I’estilonec' — 12-1 
different iiigiedieiits. 

The Kdinhurgh I’liarniaeoiiteia is more modern 
than the London, the first edition having aiipeiirod 
in 1699; while tlie Diililin I’iiarmacopo'ia does not 
dale further hade tlian 1807. The Iatu,st editions 
of llie.se works appeared in tlie years 18-11 and 1850 
resjiecLively. 

Until tlie Medical Act jiassed in 1858, the right 
of publishing tlie jiharmaoopo'ias for Kngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland was vested in the ('ollnges nf 
Pliy.sicians of l.ondon, lidinhnrgli, ami Hnhlin 
1 -e.spectively ; and as tliese tliree jiharmacopiniaH 
contained many imjiortant (iroparatums, similar in 
name hut totally diil'erenl in Htrengtli (as, for 
e.xample, dilute hydrocyanic acid, soliitiim of hydi'O- 
clilorato of mnrpl’iia, &'e.), dangerous eimi]dieatioiis 
aro.se from a London pre.scriptioii boiiig made up in 
Ediubiirgli or Hiiblin, or vice mrsD. By that act 
it is ordained that ' the General [Medii'al] < 'ouncil 
shall cause to he (uihlished, under their direction, 
a hook containing a list of medicines and eom- 
pmmds, and tlio maimer of (irniiariiig them, together 
with the true weiglds and inuasui'es hy whieli they 
are to ho prepared and mixed ; and eoiitaiiiing sneli 
other matter ami tilings relating tliereto as I he 
General Council sliall tliink lit, to lie called 
British PluiniKwopo'ia, j’ and hy a subsequent net 
it is enacted lliat ‘the British Pharmaeojneia 
shall for all jmrjiesos he deemed to ho siihsti- 
tilted tlironglioiit Great Britain ami Ireland for 
the several ahove-mentioned jdiarmaeojimias. ’ The 
British P/umnacojmut, ■which iqiiicared in tlio 
hegimiiiig of the year 1804, gave rise to sueli 
a general feeling of disaiqiointment througliont 
tlie profeasion that the General Council brought 
out a new and amended edition in 1867. A 
second roprinl witli nddition.s aiqieared in 1874. 
Another edition was (mldislied in 1885, and a 

2 dement to it in 1890. There are also Tlomnio- 
lic and Veterinary Pliarmaco(i(eiaM, and Phar- 
hiacopuiias for tlie Loudon and other hosiiitals, Imt 
tliese are not printed hy authority, nor authorised 
in any way hy government. 

The Pliarmacopo'ia of the Ilnilod fitates is drawn 
up by a national eoiivention consisting of delegates 
from tlie various medical societies, medical corpora- 
tions, and universities llironglumt the United 
States. It was first publislied in 1820, and a suemul 
edition appeared in 1828 ; but it is now revised 
every ten yenr.s, a new revision appearing in 1803. 

PllUTiiiacy,. a departmont of the medical art 
wliiqli coii.sists in tiie collecting, preparing, pro- 
^rving, and dispensing of medicines. In Groat 
Britain tlie practice of pharmacy is rognlatod liy a 
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series of P/iriniiiifi/ Actu, of wliicli the more im- 
])ortaiit are tliose of 1852, IBliS, ISC!), and 1882. 
See Adultek.vtion, Chemih’I'.s and IJiiUGcii&Ta, 
JlEWCINJi, PHAIiMAf'01>(KIA, IT!U,S( 'UU'TION. 

PluU’oS. See AijExandiii.'l, and LUiiiTiiousE. 

Pliai‘sa'lu.s, now PjiUSAl..), a town of The.s,siily, 
to the south of Lari.ssa, on a hranch of the Salaiii- 
livia, and aecordingly in the part of Thessaly re- 
stored to th'eeoe in 1881. Tlie district, Phansalia, 
is liistorieally uoLalde mainly for Cio.sar’s groat 
victory over Pompey, Augu.st !), 48 n.u. See 
LUCANUS. 

Pharynx (ih.) is the i\ame of that part of the 
alimentary canal which lies behind Llie no.se, mouth, 
and larynx. Its nature and functions are descrihed 
in the article Ukje.stidN, tvlioi’o an iIhi.stration will 
aho he found. In casm of Ili])lithoria (q.v.) the 
phav.vux is n.sually the chief seat of the disease. It 
IS liiilde to ordinary inllammation or phuri/iuiilis — 
an affection characterised by pain, especially in 
swallowing, without redness in the fauces or (di.ange 
of voice. SoinetiineH it proceeds to suppuration, 
and abscesses a, re formed. 

PllilSrOJi’Jllr, a genus of marsupial f|uadruj)eds 
allied to the Dasyures jij-'’.), and eoulainiiig, 
acooidiiig lo (lie most reliable estimate, thirteen 
siiecies, all of which are arboreal and insectivorous ; 
tliey are siirmul through the Papuan islands and 
Australia. The host-known form is iierlia]is the 
'Tapoa d'afa’ (P. jii'nicillniii), of the .size ami 
appearance of a rat, which c(immit.s depredations 
in the larders of Austi'alian colonists, amt is of the 
lieroe.st disposilion when meddled with. This mar- 
supial has a curious roHemhlanco to the rodent 
genus IlapaloLis, also found in Australia. It may 
he a ease of ‘ mimicry ’ hetweon some of the 
species, 

Phascolomys. See ‘WdMii.tT, 

Phases ( ( h'. ‘ appearance ’), tlio different 

hnninons appearances proseiilcd by tlie moon and 
several of the phmets, sometimes the whole, a part, 
or none of the lniniiiou.s surface hoing seen from 
the earth. Hoc Moon, Planets. 

Pliasiaiiuhe. See Piiisa.sant. 

PhasiSi a river in Colchis, now called Itioii or 
Pa/.. It vises in the Caucasus, and (lows west into 
the Eu.xiue near the ancient city of Pliasis. 

Plias'iiiidie ( Gr. plutmiui, 'a spoetro’), .a family 
of insects, inchuling walking-stick insects (IJacillua 
and liacteria), spectre-insocLs (Phasina), ami leaf- 
iuseots ( Phy Ilium ). With the exception of liacillus, 
which occurs in south PJurejie, they occur in the 
tropics — in South America, llornco, Past Indies, 
&o. As their names suggest, they have a striking 
re.semhlanco to the twigs and leaves of the jilants 
oil which they feed and live. See Leaf-in.sect, 
MlJUCUV. 

Plu ‘ilSilut {Phdskums), a genus of gallinaceou.s 
birds of tlie faiiiily Pliasiaiiidni j liaving a rather 
short strong liill, a little curved ; the cheeks and 
skin suiToumliug the eyes destitute of feathem, and 
warty ; the wings short ; the tail long, its fontliens 
so placed as to sloiio down, roof-like, on either 
side, the middle feathers longest ; the tarsiiR of the 
nialo furnished with a spur. The males of all the 
siieeies are birds of Hjilomlid plumage; the females 
have shorter tails ami dull or sombre colours. 
There are numerous sjiecioH, natives of the warm 
and toiiijiorate parks of Asia. The Common Pheas- 
ant (P. cnlfhk'us) is said to have been brought 
from the hanks of the Phasis, in Colchis, to the 
South of Europe at a very remote period, its intro- 
duotiou being asorihed in classic legend to the 
Argonauts. From the Phasis it derived its Greek 
name Phasiaiiris, the origin of its name in English 
and other modern languages. It was soon natural- 


ised ill Eiiroiie, and is iinu’ diffused over almost all 
the tempeiato liaits of it. The date of its intro- 
duction into Brit.'dii is not knnwn, hut u as certainly 
earlier than 110!), when King John granted William 
Biewer a license ‘ to hunt the hare, fox, cat, ami 
wolf, throughout all Devonshire, and lo have free 
w.anen tlironghont all his own lands for hares, 
2 ^fteasuniti, and partridges’ (Dugdale’s Baronage^ 
vol. i. p. 701). Strangely, however, the pheasant 
seems never lo he mentioned as a royal dish 
till 1689. It has long been plentiful in planta- 
tions and game-preserves, and has been intro- 
duced into almost e\eiy part of the country 
suitable to iff habits. The abundance of 
pheasants in Britain, however, is to he ascribed 
chielly to careful gaine-picservation, without which 
the race wouhl in all prnhahility soon he extir- 
liated. No kind of game falls .so easy a pi ev to the 
poacher, for in its pre.sent method of rearing it is 
seini-domestieatcd, though we can luirdly include 
it amongst our domestic fouds. 

A minute description of the counuou pheasant is 
nnuece.s.sary. The featheis on the iiiiper pait of 
the liead are hrnwni.sh green, with edgings of 
yellow ; the neck has variations of green and blue, 
with reddish orange hidow; the breast ami sides 
are hrowni.sh yellow, each feather tipped with 
purplish blue ; the hack ami belly are variegated, 
the rum]) deep led with gieon and grayish lellcc- 
tions; the tail is dull greenish yellow, with yellow- 
ish gray, and bars of black, and a hand of dull red 
on eacli side. The whole length of a male pheasant 
is about 3 feel, of which the tail measures about 
18 inches. The entire length of the female is a 
little more than 2 feet, principally in that the 



Common Pheasant {Phasianus cuhkims), 
male and female. 


tail is much alioiter tlian in tlie male. The general 
colour of the female is pale grayish brown and 
yellow, varied with darker brown, the sides of tlie 
neck tinged with red and green. The ordinary 
weight of a pheasant is about two pounds and a 
lialf ; hut when jiheasant.s are abundantly supplied 
with food, and kept undisturbed, they are some- 
tinie.s four pounds or four pounds and a half in 
weight. The jilieasant, unlike the jiartridge, i.s 
polygamous. 

T'lie nest of the iiheasant is on the ground, and is 
a rude heap of leaves and grasses, in which eleven 
or twelve olive-brown eggs are laid. But in the 
lialf-clomostioatecl state in which it exists in many 
English preserves the plieasant docs not pay that 
attention to its eggs and young which it does wlien 
more wiki, and not uufrequently continues to lay 
eggs for a eon.sidorable time, like the domestic fowl ; 
the eggs being removed by the gamekeeper, and 
liatchod by hens, along witli eggs from nests found 
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a,uiOTi!:( cP'vev ?nid hn,y in the of mowing. 

In fact, wlieve phea'!ant‘! aie reart'd in large nniuliers 
nearly all the birds are hatclied by either common 
hens or incuhatnis, whicli are being largely employed 
for the purpose. In the former method coops are 
employed, in front of which are runs fonneil by 
wire netting, and in this way a large number can 
he attended to at one time. Very young pheasants 
must be carefully supplied u itli ants’ eggs, maggots, 
gentles, d-c., .aiid the whole difficulty of le.aring 
them is in tlieir eailiest .stage. The difficulty of 
rearing !)irds bred in eonfineinent has led to the 
introduction of yarions fnims of artificial food, 
several of which aie excellent. Cusbard is largely 
einployeil, ami when given fresh is eaten witli 
avidity, and brings on tlie young birds rapidly. 
Canary-seed is gotnl also at iirst. Pheasants feed 
very indiscriminately on lienies, seeds, roots, young 
shoots of plants, worms, insects, &c. lieaiis, peas, 
corn, and Irackwheat are frequently thrown for 
them in open places in woods ; and the,y scrape up 
bulbous and tuberous roots in winter. Tliey roost 
in trees at no great height from the giviiind, and 
poacher-, sometime-- captuio them by burning .snl- 
nliur below tliem. During the moulting season they 
do not ascend trees to roost, but .spend the niglit 
on tlie ground, when they fall a ready prey to fo.ves. 
They are fond of woods with a thick undergrowth, 
in ivhicU, when <listnrbed, they naturally .seek 
shelter, running whilst it is po.ssible, rather tlian 
taking flight. The mule plieasanb take.s flight 
much more readily than the female, which, appar- 
ently trusting to her brown colour to escape olrser- 
vatinn, often remains still until tlie sport.sman i.s 
almost upon her. The males and feniale.s do not 
associate together exceiib during' the breeding 
seas-nn, but small numbers of one .se.v are often 
found in company. The ‘ short ororv ’ of the males 
begins to bo lieaid in JIarcli. In England and 
Scotland pheasant-shooting legally begin.s on the 
1st of Octolier, and eiid.s on the ,Sd of Eebruary. 
TJie ^ibeasants turned out from tJie gamekeeper’s 
breeding yard into a preserve are in general .sup- 
plied with abundance of food during winter, and 
come to the accu.stonied call as readily as any kind 
of poultry, -SO that the .sportsmansliip of a Battue 
(q.v,), in wliioh they are killed by score.? or !mn- 
dveds, is of the lowe.st kind. JIalze is one of the 
best foods, but barley, pea-s, 'svheat, and oats, with 
the msual green food, are all employed. Some 
pheasant rearer.? use chopped meat, boiled potatoes, 
decayed apples, raisins, and similar dainties. It 
is scarcely necessai-y to' mention that the He.sli of 
the pheasant is in very high esteem for the table. 

The female pheasant, as is the case with most 
other hiiils, in old age, or when from any cause 
incapable of the functions of reproduction, some- 
times assumes the ]ilnmagc of the male. The 
heasant exhibits a remarkable readiness to liy- 
ridise -vvith other gallinaceous birds. A liybrid 
between it and the common fowl is not unfre- 
queiit, and is called a Pero. Hylrrids hetrveen the 
pheasant and black grOnse have also occurred ; 
and hybrids are supposed to have been ])roduced 
between tlie pheasant and guinea-forvl, and the 
pheasant and turkey. None of these hybrids, 
however, have ever been known to be fertile, 
except with one of the original species. On the 
contrary, the offspring of the common pheasant 
and the Chinese or Ding-neeked Pheasant (P. tor- 
qiMtm) is perfectly fertile, a circumstance 'which is 
urged in argumeut by those Avho regard them as 
mere varietie.s of one speeie.s. The ring-necked 
pheasant is now almost as plentiful in Britain as 
the common pheasant ; it is a native of the forests 
of India and China, and is said not to breed rrith 
the common pheasant in a truly xvild state, but in 
Britain tliey readily intermix. It is distinguished 


hyawliite ring aliiio.st surrounding the neck, .and 
is of smaller size than the common ]dieasant, sniue- 
what different in marking, s, and has a shorter Inil, 
It is the conininn plieasant of the Celestial Empire. 
There is also the llingless Uhiiie.so I’lieasant {P. 
(kcollatus), and others scarcely Icnown liere. Thg 
Bolieini.an Pheasant i.s anotlier raiiety of a creamy 
eolonr, and it is ninch more liomely in appearance. 
IVIiite plieasanls are of not very niifrequent occur- 
rence, and often npjicar .snontaiioonsly from the 
common variety. I’iod ])liea,sants may bo bred 
from cro.ssing the while and eommon vaiietio.s. Of 
other .species of plieasant may be mentioned I)iard’.s 
Pheasant (P. mrsknlnr), a natii'e of Japan, iu 
which the prevailing colour is brilliant green; 
■Soemmering .s Pheasant (P. .mi'inuirriiigH), also 
from Jap.an, one of tlie most beautiful pheasants 
known, but terribly piiguacion.s ; and Uepres’.s 
Pheasant (P. reerrsi/), a native of the north of 
China, in which wliite i.s the jircvailing colour, ,aiid 
the tail is of extraordinary leiigih, no Hint a bird 
not larger than the common pheasant measmes 
eight feet in entire length. Of somewhat different 
type, .anil more nearly approaching to the coniiiion 
fowl, arc the (Inhlcn Pliea.sant ( P. pirtus, or Thun- 
malia pictn) and tlie Silver I’lien.sant [P. or Kiqilo- 
eamiis 7>;/clkcmBr7in), botli nalives of Cliina, and 
liardy bii'd.s, tlic introdnetion or_ wliich iiilo Brili.sh 
preserve-s lias heon atleiiqitcil M’itli ilucidnd .sneens.s. 
Both liave long been Icent in a state ol domestica- 
tion by the Cliineso. 'I'lic golden plieasant is one 
of Hie ino.sfc splendid of Die Irilii'. It lias a lino 
crest, and a ruff of orange and Idaek, capaldo of 
being erected at pleiiKiire. Tlie tail is very long. 
The crest and niff are liold in great estiiimtion by 
angleis for making artillcial flies. Lady Amliorst ,s 
Pheasant (P. or Thanmalin (Diilirrsliir) is a native 
of Cliina, resenilding tlie golden plieasant, and with 
an oxlremely long tail. 'I’ho silver plieasant is one 
of the lavgc-st ami mast iniworfiil of tin' tribe, and 
very combative, driving tlie eommon plieaHiuit from 
posorves into wiiicli it is iiilroibiced. Tlie ju'crail- 
ing eolonr of tlie upper )iarls and tail of tlie male 
is wliite, linely peneilled with biaelw, the breast 
and belly piii'ididi Idauk. Tlie Eared Pheasant 
[CrossoptiUm iimiifrhnnniiii) bus a sonihro brown 
body, a vaulted beak, rod fare, and white throat 
and eai-s, tiie featliers on wliieh stand iiji aliovo llio 
licad. Tlie Argus Plieasant {-'Iri/iin i/if/auieii,i), 
found ill lllalarca ami Siam, is siqiariitely dis- 
cussed (see Anun.s). 'I'lie latter Heries of pheas- 
ants are chiefly kept in aviaries as ornnmDiitnl 
fowls, for wliieii purpose Ibey are well adiiiited, A 
recent intioduction, the Prince of Wales I’heasant 
(P. principalis), was discovered on the, Afghan 
frontier of India, ami is di.stingiiislied Iroiii all 
other pheasants in that tin) greator part of its, 
wings are white, tliimgh it is soniewbat (lill'erent 
in its markings and tlie arrangement of il.s colours, 

SeeD, G. Elliot’s /bnHaonVte (2 vols. lfl70-72); Tcgct- 
raeier’hPAaisfmtfi (187.S); luid B. .f. li. I'rico'K J'riiHicul 
Pliammt-rcariwj ( 1888 ). 

Flielps, EijIZAdktii .Stuak'I', an Amerioan 
authored, was born Slst August 181-1, at Andover, 
Massachusetts, the daughter of Professor Anslin 
Phelps and of the authoress of Hiniuji Pith', lie, sides 
lecturing and engagini>- in worlc for Hie advaneo- 
ment of women ami for .social reforms, she has 
written a umiibor of stories, inolndiiig The Hales 
Ajar (1868), wliich passed tlirougli twenty editions 
in the jmav of its jmhiioation ; Beyond ' the Hales 
(1883); Tlie Qntes Betn'ceu (1887); 'Jli'dqcd Di and 
The Silent Partner (J870); The. Star)/ of A i;is 
(1877); Doctor Zay (188-i), in which tlic question 
of profeissional life for woinon is e.misidered ; and 
m 1890, in conjunction with lior Imsliaml, the Her. 
Herbert D. Ward, dome Forth, a travesty of the 
story of Lazarus, and The Ma.ster of the Ileif/irians, 
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Plielps, Samuel, the last of the old school of 
actors, -was born 13tli Pebniary 1804 in Devouport. 
When seventeon years ohl he came to London, and 
was engaged on the Globa and Sun newspapers as 
reader ; among his ooinpaniuns being Douglas 
Jerrold, then, like himself, a stage-struck youth. 
After some experience as an amatoiir, Phelp.s joined 
the Yoi’k circuit in the autumn of 182(1, and con- 
tinued in tlio provinces fur eleven yeais. On 2Sth 
August 1837 lie maile his debut in London as Shy- 
lock at the Hayniarket, under the nianageinent of 
llenjaniiii Webster, makiiio a \ery great success. 
He was afterwards engaged by Macready, hut his 
genius did not get full scope until the beginning of 
his famous Sadler's Wells management, one of the 
most extraoi'dinary aeliiovement.s in the history of 
the drama. At an outlying unfashionahle anil 
unpopular theatre he for eighteen years produced 
a constant succession of ‘legitimate' plays, attract- 
ing around him an e.xcellent company, and edu- 
cating a rough and un]ioliahed amlienee to appre- 
ciation of the masterpieces of English dramatic 
literature. IIo hugan tliLs apparently unpromi.siiig 
experiment on 27th May 18.14, continued as ni.anager 
till Maicli lSti2, and made his last appearance heforc 
his Islington friends on (ith Novemher 18(12. Dining 
his iminagenient he |irodncod no fewer tli.an thirty- 
one tihake.speai'ian jday.s, as well as works of tlie 
other great Ulizahetlian.s, and of tlio dramatists of 
tlie 18th oeniiury from Congreve to Colinan. After 
leaving Hadler’s I'I’oIIh I’holps did not attach him- 
self to any particular theatre, appearing at Drury 
Lane, the (jueon’s, and the Daiety tlieatres, anil 
playing regiilaiiy in the iirovinces. On 1st 
Mavoh 1878, when acting Mhilsey at the Amiariuni 
{Imperial) Tlioatre, he broke down, ami never 
pla,\ed again. Ho died on (ith Novemlier 1878. 
Aithongh primarily a tragedian, I’lieljis was an 
excellent all-round actor, and some of his comedy 
pans are among his most notahle — as, for instance, 
ilalv'olio, Dottom, and Shallow. In tragedy he 
was famous in Wid.soy, Jjoai', Macliotli, Ilvutus, 
Luke [Uitji 3hiihnn), and Sir tiiles Overreach; 
while among his other chief successes were 
Kichelien, Sir I’erliinax MacssycopUant, IJcrtuccio, 
Old Dorntoii, and Job Thornherry. 

^ito Jllrmuim, hy J, and 1?. Colonmn (1880); and Life 
unit Life-work, hy W. May I’hclpa and Jolni Forbes 
lluhei'tbon ( 18.8(1 ). 

Pheiisicctillt a drug prepared from carbolic 
acid, valnahle in fevers, and, like imtipyiin, of 
seivice, in stilling pain and .securing rest in cases 
of severo headaelies, insomnia, and nervouHne.s.s. 

IMiciisu'odiis. See Mammals. 

Phenol, a muno for Carbolic Acid (<j.v.). Sec 
also Auomatu; Seuies ■, and for the Phenol Dyes, 
DyiiiNC), "Vol. IV. p. 141. 

Phci'iJS a poweifnl city of Thessaly, near 
Mount I’olion ; according to legend, the ancient 
royal seat of Admotns and Alceslis, and after- 
ward.s of polilical oonsH(|Uonce under ‘tyrants’ of 
its own, wild long made their inllnence felt in 
the all'airs of Orcece, and ropeati'illy attemjiled to 
make themselves masters of Tliessaly. One of 
those tyrants, Alexander (slain 307 U.C.), is iiar- 
ticularly celebrated fur his cruelties. 

PllcrecyrtOS, an ancient Greek jihilosoplier, 
horn in the island of Syros, in the Hth century 
11 . 0 ., a contemporary of Thales. He taught the 
doctrine of tho oxislionuo of the human soul after 
death j hut it is uncovtnin if he held the doctrine 
of tho transmigration of souls, afterwarils ]n’omnl- 
gated by his diseijile, Pythagoras. Of his work, 
a mythological system of philosopln', only frag- 
ments are extant), collected and edited hy Rturz 
(2d ed. Leip. 1824'). — Another Phorecydes, a native 
of Loros, who lived in tlie 5Lh century B.C., com- 


piled mythical hisloiie.s of Athens and other state.s, 
hut only a few fragments remain, published in C. 
Muller, Fnuj. llht. Gncc. (vol. i.). 

Pill Beta K.ai>l>a, to' far the oldest of the 
American college Greek lettei societies, takes its 
name from the initial letters of its motto, said to he 
^iXoixoipla. Bioe Ki’jSfprTjTi)! — ‘ Pliilosophy is the guide 
of life.’ The society, ‘founded on liteiary prin- 
ciples,’ and intended to embrace the ‘wise and 
virtuous of eveiy degree and of whatever country,’ 
was au outcome of the desire for national union, 
and sprang into being in tlie somewhat chaotic 
period when the old colonies had heeaine states, 
hut had not yet adopted a federal constitution. It 
was founded in 1776 (the same year as the llluni- 
imiti, (pv.), in the old ‘Raleigh Tavern’ at 
Wllliamshurgh, Wrgiiiia, hy forty-four under- 
graduates of William and Mary flollege, of whom 
John Marshall was one. I’riinclies were c.stah- 
lished at Yale in 1780 and at H.in'ard in 1781 ; and 
to-day thore are ne.arly a score in the piincipal col- 
leges and universities of the Union. The Phi Reta 
Kappa is now siinjily ‘an agreeable homl of meeting 
among graduates ; ’ since 1831 its innocent inysleries 
hai'e been open secrets. At Hnrvaid there is an 
annual Phi lleta Kap]ia dinner, oration, and poem ; 
tho earliest and one of the most striking of Edward 
Everett’s great orations was delivereil before Hie 
society, with Latayuttu for a guest, in IS‘24; and 
among the jiopts may ho mentioned R, T. Paine 
(‘The Ruling Passion,’ wliicli hronglit liim 81200 on 
its jmhlication in 1797 ) and Oliver \Veudell Holmes 
(18‘2l)). — In colleges where the lirst third of a 
graduating class are admitted to Phi Reta 
Kappa there is a hurlesijue of tlie society, the 
Kappa lleta Phi, for the consolation of the third at 
the other end of the class, gonevally in the older of 
doiiiorit, the winner of the Wooden Spoon (q.v.) 
ranking first. .See an intere.sling paper hy Dr 
E. E. Hale, in tho Ailimtia hlonthly (July 1879). 

Phidias (Or. Phaidiits), tlie greatest Hculptor 
of ancient Greece, u'as horn the .son of Channides, 
at Athens aliout fiOO li.C. His inatrnctm' in sculp- 
ture was Ageladas of Argos, 'i’o Phhlias came an. 
opportunity such as falls to the lot of few artist.s ; 
Poriele.s, having ri.son to tho head of all'airs in the 
Athenian state, resolved to adorn the city with 
temples and other public huildings fitting for tlie 
vainpiLslier of Pev.sia, and he not only gave to 
I’liidias a coininisBion to execute the more eplendid 
statue.s that were to he erected, hut made him 
general snpevinteinlent of all the public works 
pl.aiiiiod for tlie city. Plutaicli tells u.s that 
1’hidia.H had under “him architects, statuaiies, 
workers in copper and bronze, stonecutters, gtihl 
and ivory heaters, iSro. He constructed the Pro- 
pyhea ami the Partlienon, the sculptured orua- 
meiits of M'hicli were executed under his direct 
superintendence, while the statue of the goddess 
Athena, of ivory and gold, was the work of Phidias 
liiniself. Praginents of the meto]ies, frieze, and 
j)C“dinioiit.s of the Parthenon were carried to 
England hy Lord Elgin (see Elgin Makbles). 
Pliidias executed a colos.sal statue of Eeiis for 
the Ulymiiieum at Olympia (ti.v.), also of ivory 
and gold ; this was reckoned his mastcHiiece, 
Accused of having apiiropriated to himself some 
portion of the gold destined for the robe of Athena, 
and of imjiiety in having introduced his own like- 
ness and that of Pericles on tho shield of the god- 
dess, he was thrown into prison, and died there 
about 432 n.O., hut vvhetlier of sickness or poison is 
uncertain. Other works hy his hand were a .statue 
of Aphrodite at Elis, of gold and ivory, a colossal 
bronze figure of Athena Proniaohos on the Acro- 
polis at Atlien.s, a gilt eolo.s.sal Athena at Platiea, 
a luonument of tlie victory of Marathon at Delphi, 
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and nnineroub otlierb. Tlieir iivevailing eliaractei^ 
ibtic appeals to have iieeii an ideal siiiiliinity, ana 
even the imi>erfect i eiics that vve possess ave the 
most nohle speciuiens of sculpture in the world. 
In ISSS there was dn^' ont at Taiiagra a red vase 
hearing wliat ivas believed to he the signature of 
Pliidias. 

See A. S. JXurray, Greek Sculpture (18S0); "Wtald- 
stein, £ssrti/s m the Art of Pliidias (Camb. 1885); and 
Collignon, Phidias (Paris, 188G). 

Plllgalia, an ancient town of Arcadia, situated 
in its extreme sontli-west corner. From its tenuile 
of Apollo, at Bassiv, o to 0 miles distant, a sculp- 
tured fiieze repiesenting the contests between the 
Centauns and Lapitlue, and the Amazons and 
(dieeks, was brought to the British Museum in 
I8]'2. The temple was first described by Chandler in 
1765. Ne.xt to the Tbcseuni at Athens it is the 
most perfect aichitectural luin in all Greece, being 
built of line gray limestone and white marble. It 
was designed by Ictinus, one of the aichitects of 
the Parthenon at Athems, and measured originally 
1251 feet long and -IS broad, and bad 15 coliimna 
on each side and 0 at each end, in all 38, of which 
34 still stand. See Cockerell, Temples uf JEtjina 
and BassK (1860). 

Pliilubeg. See Highland Co.stume. 

Philadelphia, the chief city of Pennsylvania 
and the third city of the United States, is situated 
on the Delaware Elver, about 100 apiushtwni in us 
inile.s by ship-channel (vk\ Dela- sy j. u Liroincott 
ware Bay and Elver) front the com^ny. 
.-Vtlantio Ocean, 90 miles by rail SW. of New 
York City and 136 miles NE. of Washington. 
Co-e.xten.sive with tlie comity of Philadelphia, the 
eitv lies along the Delaware from the mouth of the 
Sciiuylkill Elver at League Island, northward, for 
about 15 miles, and has an average hi-eadth of some 
S miles. Its total area embraces nearly 130 srp ni., 
about one-eighth of which is comprised within the 
limits of the thickly built up portions of the city, 
ivhile the rural .seotion.s consist of towns and 
villages which, tlioimh u itliiu the city limits, are 
locally kuoiin by the names they bore prior to 
their annexation to the city. Philadelphia is 
notably ‘ a city of homes.’ Its inhabitants are 
largely composed of the well-to-do middle claxs, 
and it lias within its limits more oouifortahle single 
residences than any other city in the world. 

The dominant aiehitectnre of the older sections 
of the city is of the severely plain, substantial style 
which characterised its CJnakev foundeivs, and which 
until the second half of the 19tli century held 
undisputed sway, its ontstandin" features being 
unifoimity of design and a general employment of 
red hiick as building material. A marked depar- 
ture has, however, lately taken place in the style 
of both the puldie and the pri\-ate hiiildings of 
Philadelphia, among tlie former of which the city 
hall (1871 ct seq.), built of white marble upon a 
granite base, and covering an area of 486 by 470 
feet, affords a striking iu.stauce. The height of the 
tower and dome is 537 ft. 44 in. ; or 573 ft. 4J in. 
with the colo,ssal figure of Penu (36 ft.), to sur- 
mount tlie whole, the structure being thus tlie 
second highest in the world. Over 500 rooms 
(mostly offices for city officials) are comprised in 
this edifice, and more than §14,000,000 had by 1891 
been expended upon it ; the entire cost, when com- 
pletely furnished for occupanoy, is estimated at 
§20,000,000. Other buildings worthy of note 
arcliitecturally are the Masonic Temple, of 
granite, erected at a cost of over §1,500,000; a 
United States raverninent building of granite — 
containing the Post-office, United States eouvt- 
rooiii.s, and other offices of the general government 
— which cost about §8,000,000 ; a custom-house of 


marble, modelled after llie Parthenon at Athens; 
a naval a,syliim ; the United States Mint; tlie 
Academy of Fine Arts; the Academy of Natural 
Science, 'a massive Gothic structure with an e.xteii- 
sive scioniilic library and a iiiiisouni of a million or 
more specimens ; tlie Academy of Music ; ami the 
huiUlings of the University of Ppimsyh'aiiia. 

Ifearly every street of imporlance is traversed 
by tramways, eitlier liorso, steam, cable, or electiio, 
Tiiere are numerous well-shaded ecmniious in (lie 
older portion of the city, some of which were laid 
out by William Pcuii at the fnuiidatiou of his 
‘great towne’ in 1682-83; while the Fainiiount 
Park, some 3000 acres in extent, and bisected 
tlirongli its entire length of 10 miles or iiioie 
by the Schuylkill Kiyei and ils allhieiit the 
Wissaliickon, stands without a rival aiiiong tjie 
pleasure-grounds of the great cities of the New 
World. In tills park in 1876 was held the t'eii- 
tennial Exhihition ; and in its environs aie 
the Zoological Garden, the Eiiiniiouiit WiiLer- 
woiks, whicli .sujiply to the cily 1 00, OOP, 000 gallon.s 
of water daily, the heaiitifiil Ilorlieiiltiiral Ball 
and Memorial Hall— reiiiaiiis of the Geiiteiniial 
Exhihition — the Laiiu'l Hill Cenieteiy, Ac. Among 
the statues in Philadelphia there are hron/u 
eiiucstrian lignre.s of Geiieral.s Meade, MeGIellau, 
and Eoyiiolds; and tlieru is a immiimmit at Ger- 
iiiantnwu to the Iliiioii .soldiers, and aiiollier in the 
grounds of Giiard Colli'ge to llioso of ils foimcr 
pupils who fell in tlie civil war. 

The clnirches incliule the old KuedeH f'hiuch 
(1700), Christ Chiircli (Episcopal, 1727-54 ), wlieio 
Wiuslilngtoii’s pew is lueserved, and a Homan 
Catholic cathedral. Tlieie are some 75 Baplist 
churches in tlio city, 90 Episeopal, 40 Liitlieiaii, 
100 Motliodiht, 100 Presliyteriaii, 15 (Quaker, 00 
Homan Catliolio, and a luiiiilior ol otliers. I’liila- 
delpliia has almost from its fouiiilalioii heeli mill'd 
forks benevolent instiUitioiis, hut these have lieen 
greatly increased within vocoiit years ; prominent 
among such histiliitioiiK are the Peimsylvania 
Hospital (1751), witli Hiilmrinui dojiai Inioiiis for 
the insane; Episcopal, Preshyterian, and Meilindist 
ho.spilals, and tlie St Joseph’.s and St Agnes' lio.s- 
pitals; the hospitals in eonneclimi with the uni- 
versity and the several medical schools, At. 

The odncational faoilitio.H of Philadelpliia are 
very great. At the nuhlic schools, wliich aro ninin- 
tained at an aiiiiual cost of l]i!2,(i()0,()0(), tlierc aro 
2700 teacher.s and 130, 000 pupils, nowo 2000 of the 
latter belonging to tlie high and normal seliools. 
In the Eoiiinn Gatholie schools 30,(100 cliihlrun are 
enrolled. Besides the Girard ( r(. v. ) Colh'ge, (lie city 
contains the Brexel Industrial Iiislituto (endowed 
with §2,000,000) and the Gahill Eoiiiau Catholic 
High School ! and in Pliiladelpliia or il.s iniinediate 
environs are tlieWilliaiiisou Ereo School of Mechan- 
ical Trades (endowed with .some §2,200,0(10), slate 
institutions for the blind and deaf and duinli, llie 
Franklin Institute (1824, for the iiiecliiuiic arts), 
Spring Garden Iiistituto (for driui'ing, jiaiiiliiig, 
and niecliaiiioal handiwork ), the ICjiiseoiial Academy 
n7_85), several Catholic colleges uiul e-onveiils, an'd 
Episcopal, Lntheraii, and Eomau Catholic theo- 
logical seminaries. Crowning all those is the 
University of Pennsylvania, whieh began as an 
academy chartered by the sons of William Penn, 
became a college in 1705, and a niiivorsity in 1779. 
At present it lias over 1600 students and 75 pro- 
fe.ssors and instructors, and eiiiliraceH lacultics of 
arts, soioiioe, arcliitecturo, nal.nral liistory, and 
niiance ami economy (475 students), of niudicine 
(680), dentistry (200), vetorinary niedicirie (70), 
law (175), and physical education. The Jell'ei'.son 
Medical College (1825), with nearly 000 students, 
IS one of tlie ino.st famous niodieal .scIiooIh of the 
United States; and others here arc the Ilaluieniann 
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Medical College (1869), the Medico- Chivnvf'ical 
College (ISSO), the Woman’s Medical College 
(1850), and the Philadeli)hia Polyclinic and College 
fov Graduate-s in Medicine. 

Manufaetwcs, Co}iinicrca, iL'C. — Though in its 
eaii.v history noted for its e.\tensive shijunng 
interests, as compared ^Yith those of its sister cities, 
it is r.itlier as a manufacturing than as a coin- 
niercial city that Philadelphia holds a present pro- 
minence. Here are iinniense e-stahlishments cover- 
ing acres of ground, honi which millions of dollars 
wortli of products are i.ssued annually for the home 
and foreign markets, besides smaller concerns 
iiinuinerahlo. The aggregate capital employed in 
uianufaetuving is estimated at ftilOO, 000,000, the 
number of hands employed at 250,000, and the 
value of the annual iiroduct at !i!()00,000,000. 
Among the prominent industries of 
this class are the Imilding' of locomo- 
tives, of which ijil0,000,000 worth are 
constructed annually, employing .some 
5000 men ; the mannfacbnre of cariieta, at 
which about 30,000 hands arc employed, 
producing annually goods valued at aliout 
,i;50,000,0(]l) ; woolieu and worsted goods, 
employing 3,'), 000 hands, and valued at 
)?45, 000,000; uplndstory goods, valued at 
,'ii25,()00,000 : cotton goods, .51.5,000,000, 

&c. General iron and .si eel products are 
computed to employ -10, 000 hands, who,se 
product roaches 57.5,(100,000 in value— the 
.single article of .saws, iirineiiially made 
by one Hrm, giving omiiloyment to 5000 
workmen, and amouutiiig in value to 
$2, 500, 000. Thuio are several e-Kteusivo 
sngar-rolhu‘rie.s, the <mt-imt of which 
leaohes 20,000 barrels of rcdlned sugar 
daily, and gives direct employment bo 
2300 hands ; 'oibredueries, whoHc receipts 
of crude petroleum by railways and iiipo- 
liuos from the oil-holds of western I’enu- 
sylvaiiia reach 6,01)0,000 harrtds per 
aunuin ; nearly 100 hrowerios ; and 
.several groat ehemioal works. 

The foreign eommoroe of the city, while 
varying from year to year, shows on the 
whole a very eonsidcvahle gain both as 
to its Hueeilic value and as to the propor- 
tion wliieh it hears to the entire ooiu- 
merec of the United States. The valne 
of tlie o.KpurtH for the llscal year 1869-70 
was 516,927,610 ; for 1.S79-80, '.519.6-19, 693 ; 
for 18,89-90, .filHiIKbOHS, being re,si)ue- 
tivoly 3'.55, S'9‘1, and ‘1’30 per cent, of the 
entire value of the exports of the eonnbry 
for those years. The imi)orts for tho liseal 
year 1869-70 were valued at .514, -IS.'), 211 ; 
for 1879-80, 53.5,944,500; for 1889-90, 
553,936,317, being ri'.siieetivoly 3'32, 5'38, 
and 0'83 i)er oout. of tlio entire imports of 
the country. 

Tho city govormuent is nlmo.st entirely 
administoved by tho mayor through various 
dopartmoiits — of ]mhlio works and of public safety, 
each administered h.y a dircolor who i.s api)ointed 
by him ; of recoiN'cr of la.ves, of city treasurer, of city 
controller, and of law, whoso heads are elected for 
three years ; a department of education governed by 
a board of .35 niomhcrs (one from each cityward), 
who are ajipointed by tho judges of tho courts, and 
who serve without oompeusation ; a departmemt of 
charitioa and correction, whoso ollioials are appointed 
by tho mayor, and who serve without oompciisation ; 
and a sinjciiig fund commission. Tho legislative 
blanch of the city government ooitsists of a chamber 
of .select council of tliirty-live members (one from 
eacli ward) who are elected for three yeai's, and a 
chamber of eonimon council of 117 members who 


are elected for two years, all of whom .servo with- 
out pay. The judiciary of the city and county 
consists of twelv'e judge.s of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and four judges of the Orphans’ Court, all of 
whom are elected for ten years. Theie are he, sides 
twenty-eight magistrates elected for five years. 

Founded in 1682 (see Penk), Philadelphia the 
year after was made the capital of Pennsylvania, 
and .soon became a place of importance. It was the 
central point in the war of independence, and the 
city still preserves the Carpenters’ Hall (1770), 
where the lirst congres.s met (4th September 1774), 
and the old State House (1735), with its Liberty 
Dell, where the Declaration of Independence (see 
iNDEPEKDENCE D.VY ) Was adopted in 1776, and 
which has .since been famous as Independence Hall. 
At Pbiladelpliia, moreover, the federal union ivas 


signed, in 1778 ; and liere, too, the enustitution w'as 
framed, in 1787. An interest of another kind attache.s 
to tlic fact that tho ProteBtant Episcopal Church of 
North Amerioa w'as organised here in 1786. From 
1790 to 1800 Philadelpliia was the federal capital ; 
and the first mint was established here in 1792, 
Later events have been the holding of the Cen- 
tennial Exhihitiou, in 1876, and tho commemora- 
tion of Penn’s visit, in 1882. Pop. (1700) 4500; 
(1800) 70,287; (1860) 568,034; (1880) 847,170; 
(1890) 1,046,964. 

See Soharf and Thompson’s History of Philadelphia { 3 
vole. 1884) ; Philadelphia and Us Environs (Lippinoott, 
1890); and works by IV. P. Hazard (1879), T. ■West- 
cott (1877), F. Cook (1882), and S. C. IVoolsey (1888). 



Now City Hall, Philadelphia. 
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Pluladelpllia, in A■^ia lliuor. See Ala- 

PlliladeJpJliaa.s, a nj^’atio .sect eii)pha%i!5ing 
‘brotherly li)\e’ (Gr. philatklphia), fiiriuileil iii 
Loiuloii in 1652 uutler the iiitliierice of Boehtne by 
Di John Porclage (1608-US) and Hi'a Learte and 
other.-,. It hail for a lime ii branch in Holland, but 
dKaiiiiearad early in the ISth centmy, 

Pllil.C (Hr. P/iihii, Ey.yiitian Paleh), an 
i'laiul in the Nile, near Ab-,ounn and south of 
Syene, in Nnhia. It L a small granite rock, 
flanged with rich verdure, about 1200 feet long and 
450 broad, almost covered with ancient buildiiiga 
of great architectural beauty and inteiust, though 
not of very ancient date. That to the east, a 
hyiia-thral or roolless hall, commonly called 
‘Pharaoh’s bed,’ lielongs to the Greek and Eoman 
jieiiod, and eon.sist-, of fourteen great columns ■with 
caiiitals of varioub nattei ns, coimected at the lower 
part liy .solid walls ; the length is 03 feet, the 
width 4S. The gieat temple of Isis, to whom the 
i-,land was sacred, was mainly built by Ptolemy 
Epijihanes, and eontiuned by bis successors, especi- 
ally by Ptolemy III., Euergetes. The processions 
of pilgrims approached the island from the south, 
were received by the priests at a flight of steps at 


the south-west comer, and then passed into a 
court with a colonnade to right and left, erected by 
Tiberius and later Roman emperors. To the north 
.stood the great propylon or gateway, GO feet high 
atul over 120 wide. This is the oldest part of 
the temple, and bears the name of Nectanebes II. 
(about 361 B.C.). Beyond was another court -with 
sevei’al chambers and a small chapel. Another 
smaller pylon gave entrance to the tem])le proiier, 
at the northern e.Klremity of the irregular complex 
of hnilding.s. The temjile proper oontaiiia repre- 
sentations of the story of Osiris, his birth, bringing 
up, death, and endialnmient by Isis. It was coin 
verted into a Christian church iii 577. 

Plliljirttt (17S2-1S67), became in 1817 Bishoi) 
of Ee'val, in 1819 Archbishop of Tver, and in 1821 
Archbishop of Mo.scovv. He was the greatest 
preaclier and the most influenlial Russian church- 
man of his time. 

Philately. See Stamps. 

Phlleiuoii, Epistle to, is the sliortest of the 
four extant lettens that hear to liave been written 
by the apo.stle Paul during his captivity (see 
Paul), It is a brief private letter (of twenty- 


five ver.ses) addiessed to Philemon, a man of 
wealth and liberality, who had been a convert of 
the apostle, and is now addressed by him as bis 
‘fellow- worker.’ It mis at Pliilemon’s Jiouse, and 
perhaps under bis presidency, tliat the Christians 
of Coloshie lield their meetings. In the Apostuliml 
Constitutions he isrepre.sented asbi.sbop of Co]o.s,sr', 
and subsequent tradition has it "that be sull'ered 
martyrdom there imder Nero. Philemon Jiad pos- 
se-ssell a slave called One.shnus, who, after robbing 
bis master, bad run oil’ and found his way to Rome 
(or Ciesarea), and there had come under the influ- 
ence of Pan], and been converted to Chi istianity. 
At liist the apostle seems to liavo heoii minded to 
retain Ouesiinus for his own sen-ice, but on further 
consideration he resolved to send him back to 
bis former master, and accordingly niado liim the 
bearer of the epi.stle before ua, in whicb ‘ Paul the 
aged’ asks pardon for the runaway', and entreats 
the injured master to receive him ‘not now as a 
servant, but above a servant, a broLlicr beloved.’ 
'Tbo epistle exhibits line delicacy and tact tbrougb- 
oiit, and has been chai'aeterised by Renan us 
‘a little masterpiece in tlie art of letter- writing.’ 
Its genuineness may be said to be well ostablisbed. 
Some writers, imleod, in tbo fonrtb conliiry iiohl 
that it was too trilling and unedifyiug to 
ba\o been written by Paul; Imt 
the arid trarin ess of this ciiteriou 
was pointed out by Jerome, 
Chrysostom, and others. Baur 
also regarded it as a literary inven- 
tion intended to illustrate Ibe 
ideal relation of master and slave ; 
but this view is not slrongly urged 
by any of bis modern followers, 
rvldle some of them (Ililgonfeld and 
Holtzmaim) liave entirely aban- 
doned it, 'riiere are conunentarie.s 
on the Epistle to 1‘liilemon by 
Meyer, Block, Ellieott {Philqtpiuns, 
Colossiaiis, ami P/ulentoii, 3d ed. 
1865 ), and Ligbtfoot ( Ctdossiuns 
aiul Philemon, 7tb od. 1884). 

Pliilciuoii and ItaucJs, 
acBording to a classic myth, liuely 
poetised by Ovid in his Divio nior- 
ji/iuses, iveie a mariied pair, remark- 
able for their mutual hn'e. Jupiter 
and Mercury, vi'auderiug throiigli 
Phrygia in human form, ■were 
refused herspitality by every one, 
till this aged pair took them in, 
washed their feet, and gave them such humble fare 
as they could provide. On going away, the gods 
took them u'ith them to a neighhoiiring mountain, 
on looking from whicb they saw their village covered 
■with a flood, but Ibeir own cottage changed into 
a splendid temple. Jupiter permitted them to 
make any request they oho.su, but they only asked 
to be servants of his tonqde, and that tliey might 
die at the same time. Wiien, aoeonlingl'y, tliey 
were seated at the door of the temple, being noiv 
of great age, they were changed, Philemon into an 
oak, and Baucis into a linden. 

IMiilhannouic Society, esialilishod in Lon- 
don in 1813, welcomed Mendelssohn to England 
in 1829 and again in 1844. The New Philharmonic 
was finiiided in 1852. The I^liilhaimouio Society 
of Now York dates fioiu 1842. 

Philiclor, the assumed name of a Erenoh 
family, originally called Danigan, wbioli has pro- 
duced several_ distinguished musicians, and a com- 
poser, Fi-aiieois Andre (born at Dreux in 1726, died 
in London, 1795), who was even more famou.s as 
an autiioiity on Cliess (q.v.). See Allen’s Lijo of 
Philidor ( Pliila. 1864 ). 



Island of Pluke, seen from the south-west corner. 
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Pllilip of Maccdoil, the fatlier of Alex- 
aiiilei' the Great, was horn at Pella in 382 B.c. 
He ^vaa tlic youngest son of Aniynta.s II. and 
Eurydice, and s))ent part of his early life as a 
hostage at Tliehos. Tlie as.sassination of hia eldest 
hrother, Alexander II. (367 D.C.), and the death of 
his second hrother, Perdicoas Til., in battle (360 
B.c.), made him guardian to his nephew Aniyntas, 
still an infant ; bnt in a few months Philip''made 
himself king, the rights of Aniyntas being set 
aside. Dangers soon ho.set him fiom without and 
from within. Bnt foreign and domestic enemies 
soon di.sappeared before the decision, the energy, 
and the wise policy of the young king. In the 
brief space of a ye.nr ho had secured the safety of 
his kingdom, and had gained for himself a dreaded 
name. Henceforward bis policy was one of aggres- 
sion. Tbo Greek towns on tlie coast of Macedonia 
were tlie Hist obicots of attack. In Tlirace be 
captured the small ton'll of Creiiidos, which under 
its now name, Philippi, soon aeguired great wealth 
and fame. Tliu .surrounding district was rich in 
gold-luincs, which proved a, sonvee of great revenue 
to Philip, and .supplied him identifiilly with the 
iiieans of paying his armies, and of bribing traitor- 
ous Greulc.s to open the gates of many citie.s. 
After a tow years of comparative leisure be cap- 
tured Metboiio (at the siege of whieb lie lost an 
eye), advanced into Thessaly, ami ultimately to 
the iStrait of Tlionnoiiyho, which, however, he did 
not attempt to force, as it n'lis strongly guarded by 
tbo AtlioiiiaiiH. Ho tlioreforo directed his arms 
against the Tbraeian.s. After capturing all tlie 
towns of Clialcidico — the last of which was the 
important city of Olyntlius— lie iiiado peace with 
the Tliraciaiis, and ne.xt year with the Athenians, 
who had been at war with him in ilefeuce of their 
allies the OlynthiaiiH. It was this siege of Olyn- 
thus by Philip whicli called forth the famous 
Olyiithlao oratioii.s of Domosthoiios, Philiji was 
now renuosted by tlie Thebaiis to interfere m tlie 
war ( ‘ the Hacred War ’ ) which ivas raging between 
them and the I’liociana, lie marched into Pliocis, 
destroyed its eitios, and sent as oolemists to Tlivaco 
many of tbo iiiliabitant.s (346 ii.O.); and bo was 
apixiintod, jointly with tlie 'rhebans and Thes- 
salians, as iiresidont of tbo Pythian games. His 
next stop was to secure a footing in tbo Pclo- 
poiinese, by espousing tlio cause of the Argive.s, 
Messenians, and otliors against tlie Spartans. lu 
339 B.C. tbo Ainjihiotyouic Council doclarod war 
against the Locriaiis of Aiiiplii.SHa ; and, in the 
following year, aiipoiuted I’liilii) commaiider-in- 
ebiof of their forces, Tlio Alboniaim were aknnod 
at his apjii'oach into Greece in this capacity, and 
formed a league with the Thebaii.s against him ; 
hut their united army was utterly defeated at the 
bailtle of Cha'i'oiiea (338 b.c.), and all Greece was 
at the foot of the conqueror. He was now in a 
position to outer on the groat dream of his later 
years— vis. to invade the Persian empire, and 
revenge the injuries of Greece. Deputies from the 
dill’eront state's of Greece assoiiihlod in oongreFis at 
Corinth, and, after rcsoli'ing to make war on tlie 
Persian king, chose Philip as leader of their 
armies. Preparations wore in progress for this 
great expedition when he was suddenly out oil by 
the hand of the assassin Pausanias, at a festival 
to celebrate the marriage of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus (336 B.O.). riiiliji^ was a 
man given to sell-iiulnlgoiioo and sensuality j be 
was faillilcHs in the obsorvanco of treaty obiiga- 
lioiis, and nnsorupulons as to the means by which 
he gained his ends ; hut of his energy, acuteness, 
and oloquonoe it is iiii]i(wsihlc to speak too highly. 
He wa.s at the same time a lover of learning and 
a liberal patron of learned men. See works cited 
at Geeecis and Demostiiene.s. 
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.Philip II., belter known as Philip- Augustus, 
king of France, was the son of Louis Yll. and 
Alix of Chaiiipagne, and was hoi'ii in August 
1165.. He was crowned joint-king in 1179., during 
the lifetime of his father, .succeeded Iiim in 1180, 
and proved one of the greatest inoiiarchs of the 
Capet dynasty, while he conlirmed his hold of tlie 
throne, by marriage with Lsaholla of Hainault, the 
last direct descendant of the Carloviiigiaiis. His 
lirst war, made upon the Count of Flanders, gave 
him the comity of Vermandois and the city of 
Amiens. He rigorously punished lierotics and 
despoiled the Jews, and reduced the rebellious 
Duke of Burgundy to siihnii,ssioii. He supported 
the .sons of Henry II. of England in their rehelliona 
against their father, and gained Berri by cession 
in 1189. On the accession of liicliard to the throne 
Philip and he .set out together on the third crusade ; 
hut they quarrelled while wintei ing in Sicily. After 
staying but three montlis in Syria he vetunied to 
France, having taken a solemn oatli not to molest 
Richard’s dominions; hut no sooner had he returned 
than he made a bargain with tlie faitbless coward 
John for the partition of Eicliard’s territories in 
France. The liery Richard's .sudden return occa- 
sioned an exhausting u’ar, wliich was closed 
through tlie mediation of Pope Iniiooeiit early in 
1199. Richard died witliiii two nuiiiths after;' hut 
war witli England blazed out anew, on account of 
the rival claims of John anil bis neiihew Arthur of 
Brittany to the Freiicli herbage of King Ricliavd, 
wliich consisted chiefly of Anjou, Maine, and 
Tonraine. Philip embraced the cause of Arthur, 
but was for a while fully occupied by his quanel 
with tlie ]iope. He had put away his second u'ife, 
Ingeboi'g of Denmark, in order to marry the beauti- 
fiil Agnes of Meraii, but the terror of the thunders 
of tlie Vatican forced him to replace In^ehorg upon 
her throne. TJie murder of Arthur again gave him 
the excuse ho .songlit. Richard’s great fortress of 
Clidtcan Gaillard fell early in 1204, and Philip 
passed in triumpli over Normandy. Before tlie end 
of that year he liad added to his dominions Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Tonraine, witli part of 
Poitou, as well as the ovor-lordsliip of Brittany, 
hithovto a lief of Normandy. Philip took no 
active part in the war against the Alhigeiiso.s, hut 
devoted hiiiiBelf to conaolidating hia dominions. 
Tlie great vietory of Boiivines (29tli Angu.st 1214) 
over tlie Flemiab, the English, and the Emperor 
Otho e.stahlished Ids throne securely, and the rest 
of his reign he wos able to devote to reforms of 
justice and to the building and fortifying of the 
city of Paris. Notre Dame and the great court of 
iieers remained lasting iiionninenta of this great 
king’s adiiiiiiistratioii. He died at Mantes, July 
14, 1223. 

See works by Capeflguo (3cl od. 2 vols, Paris, 1842), 
Mazubran (Lille, 1878), and Davidsohn (Stuttgart, 1888). 

Pliilin IV., surnanied Ze Bel or ‘tlie Fair,’ 
king of France, the son of Pliilip HI., ‘the Rash,’ 
and Isabella of Aragon, ivaa horn at Fontainebleau 
in 1268, and succeeded his father in 128S. By his 
mavriage with Queen Joanna of Navarre (q.v.) 
he obtained Navarre, Chaiiipagne, and Brie. He 
overran Flanders, hut a Flemish revolt broke out 
at Bruges, and at Courtrai on tiie ‘ Day of Spurs ’ 
the flower of the French chivalry went down in 
thousands before the sturdy burgliers. The great 
event of his reign was his struggle witli Pope 
Boniface VIII., which grew out of hia attempt to 
levy taxes from the clergy. By the bull Clenm 
laicos in 1296 Boniface forbade tlie clergy to pay 
taxes, and to this Philip replied by forhiudiiig the 
export of money or vaniablca, tbus cutting ofi' a 
maul supply of papal revenue. A temporary 
reconciliation in 1297 was ended by a fresii out- 
break of tke quarrel in 1300. Pliilip flung 
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the paiml legate into prison, and snmmoned 
t)ie tliree Estates of Prance, clergy, nobles, and 
buigbei-s. The last two assured him of their 
6veii ill Ccisc of excoiiiiuiinicatioii aiiiu 
uiterdict, Boniface re)jlied with the celebrated 
bull Uiu/iii Sandani. Philip eansed the bull to 
he publicly burned, and with the consent of the 
fitates-geiieral confiscated the property of those 
prelates who had sided with the pope. Boniface 
now exconnnnnicated him, and threatened to lay 
the kingdom iiniler interdict, but the king sent 
to Home William de Nogaret, who seized and 
imprisoned the pope, ivitli tlie aid of the Colonnas. 
Though lelea.sed after a few days by a popular 
rising, Boniface soon afterwards died. In 1305 
Philip obtained the clecatioii of one of liis own 
creatures to the papal cliair as Clement V., and 
placed him at Avignon,' the heginning of the 
seventy years’ ‘captivity.’ He compelled tlie un- 
happy and reluctant pope to condemn tlie Teniplur.s 
ill 1310, and to decree the abolition of the oider 
two years later. They made a heroic defence, but 
were condemned and burned by InindredR, and 
tlieir wealth appropriated by Philip. The graiid- 
nm.ster, Jacques de Molay, was burned ISlli isravcli 
13U, and at tlie stake lie siimnioued Philip to 
compear witliin a year and a day, and the pope 
within forty days,* before the judgment-seat _ of 
God ; strange to say, both pope and kin" died 
within the time, the latter at Fontainebleau, 
November 29, 1314. Philip during liis whole 
reign steadily strove for tiio suppression of feudal- 
ism and tlie introduction of the liomau law j but 
while thus increasina the power of tiie crown, and 
also tliat of the third estate, lie converted royalty, 
which was formerly protecting, kind, and popular 
to the mass of tlie people, into a hard, avaricious, 
and pitiless taskmaster. Under him the ta.ves 
weie greatly increased, the Jews persecuted, and 
their property confiscated ; and, ivheii the.se nieams 
were insufficient to satisfy his avarice, he caused 
tlie coinage to be greatly debased. 

Philiy TI., OF Valois, king of Prance, was 
the son of Charles of Valois, younger brother of 
Philip IV., and succeeded to tlie regency of Prance 
on tlie deatli of Chaile.s IV, Tlio proclamation of 
a king was deferred on account of the pregnancy of 
Charles IV, ’s widow ; hut on lier giving birth to a 
daughter Philip caused hiimself to be crowned 
king at Ilheinis (May 29, 1328). His riglit to tlie 
throne was denied hy_ Edward III. of England, 
the grandson of Philip IV., who declared that 
females, though excluded by the Salic law, could 
transmit their rights to their children, and there- 
fore insisted upon the superiority of his own claims. 
Philip, however, was not only already crowned 
king, hut he had the support of the people. His 
reign commenced gloriously ; for, inarching into 
Planders to support the count against his rebellious 
subjects, ho wiped out the disgrace of Conrtrai by 
vanquishing the Flemings at Cassel (August 23, 
132S). He was obliged to give up Navarre (q.v.), as 
tlie Salic law of succession did not apply to it, but 
he letained Champagne and Brie, paying for them 
a oon,siderable animal .stipend. The liundred years’ 
war with England began in 1337 both in Guienne 
and in Flanders, hut was carried on languidly for 
several years, the only prominent incident being 
the destruction_ of the French ileet oll'Sluys (June 
24, 1340), Philip was a bad .and faithless man, 
and his grasping extortion well-nigh exhausted the 
wealth of the country. Yet money for his pleasures 
and for new wars had constantly to be piovided 
by some new tax or fresh confiscation. In 1346 
Edward III. landed in Normandy, ravaged the 
whole country to the environs of Paris, and totally 
defeated Philip at Cr^oy. A truce was then 
concluded, but the devoted kingdom had no sooner 


been released from war than destruction threatened 
in the yet more teiiible form of the ‘ Black rjo.alli,’ 
Philip received Haupliine in gift in 1349, purchased 
Majorca from its unfortunate king, and diecl 
August 22, 1350, neither loved nor lospoetcd. 

Philip II., king of Spiain, the only son of the 
Emperor Charles V. and [sabella of I’ortugal, was 
born at Valladolid, 21 b t May 1527. He was 
iironglit up in Spain, .and caiefully educated for 
Ids destiny, but grew up ilisirustful and reserved ; 
cold and austere, without hoirig virtuous ; haughty 
ami bigoted, yet without real respect for honour 
or religion. In 1543 lie niairied IMary of Portugal, 
who died three years later, after bearing a sou, tlie 
iil-fated Don Carlos. In 1548 be went to join his 
father at Brussels, and made a ileoidedly uiifai’oiir- 
ahle impression upon his future .subjects, TJirue 
years later be returned to .Spain, and in 1554 ho 
made a marriage of policy wiLli Mary 'J'udor, ljueeii 
of England. During lii.s fourteen iiioiiLli.s’ .stay 
in England be lahonicd hard but iiii, successfully 
at tiie uncongenial task of ingratiating biiiisulf 
with Ids wife’s snbjects. His failure, UigcLlicr 
with tlie vexatious je.alousy of a wife who was 
plain, spare, nearly forty, and likely to bo cliildless, 
jirompted him to leave EiigUiiid and rotiirii to 
Bru.s&els (iSeplciiiber 1.555), In Iho next half-year 
be became by the alidioatioii of his father the most 
jiowcrful prince in Europe, having' under Ids sway 
Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Milanese, the Low 
Countries, Fraiiclie Coiiitd, Mexico, and Peru ; with 
the best disciplined and ollieeroil army oC^ the ago. 
The treasury alone was delieiont, iiaviiig bucii 
drained by the enonnous cxpemlitnre of Ids father’s 
wars. The first danger lie iiad to face was a league 
formed between Henry (I. of Fraiiee ami the 
Neapolitan pope I’aul IV. to deprive liiui of Ids 
Italian dounnioii.s. Alva soon overran the terri- 
tories of the pope, while Pldlip’s army uiulcr 
Philibert of .Savoy defeated the FVencli at St 
Quentin (August 10, 1557) and Gravelines (July 
13, 1558). These reverses forced Henry if. to agree 
to ternas of peace at Cateau (Janibnisi.s (April 2, 
1550). In January 1558 tlie French had eapliirud 
Calais, and Mary Tiulor’.s deatli folloived eleven 
niontlis later. Her lumhand, after an unsueees.Mful 
attempt to obtain tlie bami of Queen Elizabolli, 
married Isabella of France (.June 2-1, 15.59) ami 
returned to Siiaiii, whero be lived the rest of his 
life. 

The main object of bis doiiiustio jiolicy was to 
coiiceiitralc all power in liiiiisolf, and 1o this end 
lie labouicd to destroy everything reHeiiililing fiee 
iiislitntioiis in any of his dominions, llo osteida- 
tion.sl^ put himself at the head of the (Jatholio 
party in Europe, lint the intevoats of the eliuveh in 
Ids eyes weie ever identical witli his own, lie 
found the Inquisition the best engine of Ids tyranny 
in Spain, but its ellbct in the Low Conn tries was a 
formidable revolt, wliieli ended in 1579 with the 
northern part, the Seven United Provinces, acldov- 
ing indcpoiideiiCQ. In tliis eonllioO the resources of 
Spain were exhausted, and to roploidsli bis treasury 
Philip exacted uuovmous coutriliutious from Ids sub- 
jects, aliolishiiig all the ancient special eoiiiiiiuiml or 
provincial privileges of .Spain, ami suppressing all 
lusuiTection and cliscoulent hy force of arms or the 
Inquisition. His son, Don. Carlos, whom ho hated, 
died in pri.son in 15(18, and all that can ho said in 
the father’s ju.stilioatioii is that at least he did not 
directly murder him. His pride did not disdain 
the_ aid of cowardly murder in the pursuit of Ids 
policy, and tlm tragic death of 'VATlIiam tlio Idileiit 
(1584) and the relentless porseoutioii of Antonio 
Perez show how pitiless and how jiersi.stent was 
his hatred of an enemy. He married in 1570 as 
his fourth wife Ids niece, Anno of Austria, wliose 
sole surviving son afterwards bocanie I’ldlip HI. 
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The one great triuiniili of his reign was the famous 
naval victory of Lepaiito (Seiitemher 16,lo71), won 
liy his lialf-hrotlier, Don John of Austria, over tlie 
Turks. In 1580, the direct male lino of Portugal 
iiaving become extinct, Pliilip laid claim to the 
thioue, and de.spatched Alva to occupy the king- 
dom. But Ills attempt to compier England re- 
coiled upon himself in hopele.ss disaster, as the 
ships of the great iirmada were swept to de.struc- 
tioii before the northern tempests and the irresiat- 
ihle valour of the English seamen. His intrigue.a 
against Heuvy of Navarre were foiled hy liis 
antagonists courage, aided by the deatli (1592) 
of Ills own general jllexaiuler Earnese and Henry’s 
politic change of his religion. The stubborn heiotsm 
of the Netherlanders and the exasperating ravages 
of the English crui&er.s on the Spanish Main, added 
to (inancial distre.ss at home, embittered the last 
years of Philip, and he died of a lingering and 
peculiarly loathsome disease, in the Escorial at 
Madrid, on 13th Soptemhor 1598, under the .shadow 
of that failure which had followed all his gieate.st 
undertaking.s. Phili]) II. possessed great abilities, 
hut little political wisdom, and he engaged in .so 
many vast eiitei'pri.se.s at once as to overtask his 
resources ^\'itllullt leading to fuiy prolllahle result. 
A fanatical and gloomy bigot in religion, sullen 
and jealous in tompuv, he pevaeculed all hevetlca 
throiigli the Impii.sition with relentless cruelty, 
ami at the same time dealt a fatal blow to Bpaiu 
by orushiiig that ancient, (iroud, and chivalrous 
spirit which liad Iioen the secret of it.s strength, as 
well as liy eiiUing oil' the eoimiieree of the country 
by opprossivo exaction.s and by a hitter perseeutioii 
of the iudustviou.s Moriseos. There is hardly a 
move nnlovahlo liguvo in history than this Rullcn 
and solitary bigot whom liistoriiuis with miubual 
iiimiiimity liavo united to eoudemn. 

See the articles Asva, Aioiau.!, Uii.vKUis V., Cablos, 
llAiiY, IIoIiTjAND, and fir.ilN i the Jfisturiis of Prescott, 
Jtotle,y, and Prondei Mignet'.s Antonio 1‘crei ot I’hilippc 
II. (Ctli ed. 1881); li'orneron's Ilislniro dc Philippa II, 
(3d eti i vols. 1887); (iaohard’s two hooka on Don 
Carlos, and the saino editor’s oorrosnondonoe of Philip 
on tho affairs ot Uolgiuni (5 vols. Ilrnhsols, 1848-79), 
with his ainl)as.sadm'H in Uugland (lyola.up to 1888), and 
of his daiightors Isaholla and Catharine (Paris, 1884). 

IMulii) V., king of Siiaiu, and the founder of 
the Ilourljon dynasty in that country, was the 
.second .son of the llanphin Louis (son of Louis 
XIV. and Maria Tlieresa of Spain) of Franco, 
and was horn at Versailles, Decomhor 10, 1683. 
Ill 1700 Philip, then Duke of Anjou, was be- 
queathed tho crown of Spain liy Charles 11. His 
grandfather, Louis XIV., as he left him Ui take 
posKOHsioii of the throne, uttered the famous plirasc, 
‘Mon lils, il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.’ Ho entered 
Madrid in February 1701, and after a long and 
varying .struggle against his rival, tho Archduke 
Charles, was left in possession of his throne by the 
peace of Tltreoht in 1713. Next year died the 
niieen, .Maria Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy, whom Philip had married in 1702 ; 
and soon after he married Klizaheth Farnese of 
Parma, ‘the termagant,’ in Carlyle’s phrase, wlio 
embroiled the peace of Europe for thirty year's. By 
her inllnciioe tho reins of government were com- 
mitted by the amiable and weak-minded king to 
Allieroui. Pliilip was obliged by the Qnadniple 
Alliance to dismiss his (laving and ambitious 
minister at the close of 1719. He abdicated in 
favour of his .son Don Louis in 1724, but resumed 
tho crown on his death ciglit months later. Tlie 
ambitious queen’s dearest wish was to diive the 
Hajishurgs out of Italy in tlie interests of her sons 
by a former marriage, but all her efforts succeeded 
only in securing the Two Sicilies for Don Carlos. 
Spain joined the coalition against Maria Theresa, 


and her younger son Don Philip was at lirsb suc- 
cessful in eompiering the Milanese ; hut as soon 
as the Silesian war was closed by the treaty of 
Diesden the Austrian queen poured her troops into 
Italy and drove out tlie Spaniards. At the oiisis 
Philip, who had been for years sunk in a state of 
mental stupor, died at Madrid, July 9, 1746. See 
ALnEHoNi, SucCE.ssiON (IVaes op), and Spain; 
and Baudrillart’s Philippe V. ct la Com- de France, 
1700-15 (2 vols. 1890-91 ). 

Philil), .sachem of the Wampanoag tribe of 
Indians, was the second son of Massasoit, who for 
nearly forty years had been the iir.st and staunche.st 
ally of the Pilgrim settleis of Plymouth, and had 
obtained English names for his two sons. In 1661 
Philip succeeded his brother, and formally renewed 
tho treaties of his father, which he kept for some 
years. By 1671, however, goaded by the encroach- 
ments of the wliites, he had formed a confederation 
of tribes aggregating nearly 10,000 warriors ; and 
in 1675 wliat is known as King Philip’s War broke 
out. On the Indian side it was a war of surprises 
and massacres— thirteen towns were destroyed, and 
600 colonists .slain. In Deceiiiher 1675 Governor 
Winslow and a force of 1000 men Imnied the great 
fort of the Namigansetts, slew 600 warriors, and 
iiiasaacred 1000 women and children. In the spring 
the Indians retaliated for a time, hut their minihers 
steadily diinini,shed ; several tribes fell away from 
the confedoration ; others, hitherto neutral, declared 
against them. In the early summer Philip’s squaw 
and little son were cajitnred, and sold as slaves for 
the West Indies ; and on 12th August 1876, at 
midnight, he and his remaining followers were 
sui'iirised by Captain Benjamin Cliuroh. Pliilip 
was slain, and his head cut off. Afterwards his 
body AVUH drawn and quartered, and tho head was 
exposed on a gibbet at Plymouth for twenty years. 
Church wrote an Futertuininij Ilistoru of King 
Philipi’s War (1716; new ed. with additions by 
S. Ct. Drake, Boston, 1825); see also Washington 
Irving’s Shtoh-hook. 

Philip the Boltl {Philippe le Havdi), the 
founder of tlie .second and last ducal House of Bur- 
gundy, was the fourth son of John tho Good, king 
of France, and his wiie Bonne of Lu.xeiiihurg, and 
was horn January 15, 1342. He was present at 
the battle of Poitiers (1356), and displayed such 
heroic courage, venturing liis own life to save his 
father’s, as earned him the epithet of le Hardi, or 
‘the Bold.’ He shared his father’s captivity in 
England, and on roturiiiiig to Franco in 1360 
received in reward of liis bravery the duchy of 
Touraine, and on the death, without heirs, of 
Philippe de Rouvre (1363) also that of Burgundy, 
being created at the same time the premier peer of 
France. On the aooession of his brother, Charles 
V., to tho throne of France Philip had to resign 
Touraine, hut, as a conipeiisatian, obtained in 
marriage Margaret, tlie heiress of Flanders, in 
1369. Ill 1372 he commanded with success against 
tho English, and in 1389 he helped to suppress the 
sedition of the Fluinish towns against tlieir count. 
Ills father-in-law. But the citizens of some of the 
populous place.s, es])ccially Ghent, were ])o,ssessed 
with such a fever of indopeiideiioe that they were 
only brouglit hack to their allegiance after the 
bloody defeat of Bosbeek (November 27, 1382), 
where 26,000 Fleining.s were left on the liold, 
Flandere, the county of Burgundy, Artois, Bethel, 
and Nevers fell to him by the death of the count in 
1384, ami his llrm and wise government (iiuckly 
won the affection and esteem of his new subjects. 
He encouraged judiciously arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, and (us territory — a kingdom in extent 
—was one of the best governed in Europe. During 
the minority and subsequent imbecility of his 
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nejihew, Cliailes VI. of France, lie was obliged to 
take the helm of atlairs, and iireserve the state from 
insurrecttori and .'jcdition within and the attacks of 
the English without. He died April 27, 1401. 

Pllilip the Good {Philippe U Bon), Duke of 
Bm-gundy, the son of Jean ‘ Sans-peur ’ hy ifavgaret 
of Bavaria, and grandson of Philip the Bold, 
was horn at Dijon, the capital of the duchy, 
June 13, 1396, and, on the assassination of his 
father on the bridge of Montereaii at the instigation 
of the dauphin ( af terward.s Charles VII.), succeeded 
to the duchy of Burgundy. Bent on avenging 
the luuider of his fatiier, he entered into an ofl'en- 
sive and defensive alliance with Heniy V. of 
England at Airas in 1419, at the same time recog- 
nisuig him as the rightful regent of France, and 
heir to tlie throne after Chailes VI. 's death. This 
agreement, which disregarded the Halio law, was 
sanctioned hy the king, parliament, university, and 
States-general of France in the treaty of Troyes 
( 1420), hut the dauphin declined to I'e.sigii his rights, 
and took to arms ; he was. however, defeated at 
Crevant (1423) and Verneuil (1424), and driven 
heyond tlie Loire. Some disputes with the English 
promjifced Philip to conclude a treaty with the king 
of France in 1429. However, the English, hy ceding 
to him the province of Champagne, and paying him a 
large .snin of money, gained him hack to their side. 
At this time, hv falling heir to Brabant, Holland, 
Zealand, and the rest of the Low Countries, he 
was at the head of the most Hoiulshiiig and 
powerful realm in western Europe ; bub though 
much more powerful than his superior, the king of 
France, he preferred to continue rn nominal subjec- 
tion. Smarting under some fre.sh insults of the 
English viceroy, and strongly urged moreover hy 
the pope, lie marie a final peace ( 1433 ) witlr Cliavles, 
u'lio gladly aooepteil it er'en on tlie liarcl conditioas 
which Philip prescribed. Tlie Englisli, in revenge, 
committed great liavoo among tlie inercliant navies 
of Flaiideis, wliioh irritated Pliilip to siicli aii extent 
that hedeelaied war again, st tliem, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the king of F'ranee, gradually exjielled 
tliem from their Freiicli possessions. Tlie imposition 
of taxes, which ivere neces.sarily lioavy, excited a 
rehellioii, lieaded, as usual, hy tlie citizens of Glieiit, 
Imt tlie duke intlicted upon tliem a terrible defeat 
(July 1454), thoiigli he wept over a victory houglit 
with the blood of 20,000 of his subjects. Tlie later 
part of his reign was filled witli trouble caused by 
the quarrels between Charles VII. and his son, tlie 
Dauphin Louis ( afterwards Louis XI. ), wlio iiad lied 
from ids father’s court, and sought shelter witli 
Pllilip, although, after ascending the throne, far 
from .slioiving gratitude, he tried in the most 
dishonourable in aimer to injure his benefactor. 
Pllilip (lied at Bruges, July 15, 1467, deeply 
lamented hy his subjects. Under him Burgundy 
wa.s tlie moat wealtiiy, prosperous, and tranquil 
state in Europe ; its ruler was the most feared ami 
admired .sovereign of his time, and his court far 
surpassed in. hrillianey tlio.se of his contemporaries. 
Knights and nobles from all parts of Eiirojie flocked 
to his jousts and toiirnaiuents. See Baraiite’s 
llistoire des Dues de Bourgogne de la Maison de 
Valois. 

Pllilipliailgll, on Yarrow Water, 3 miles 
WSW. of Selkirk, the property from 1461 till 
1889 of the line of the ‘ Outlaw RTiirray ’ of 
the ballad. Here, on 13tli September 1645, Mon- 
trose (q.v.) was defeated hy David Leslie, who 
butchered more than a liimdred Irish prisoners. 
See Craig- Brown’s Selkirkshire (1886). 

Philip Neri, St. SeeNEKr, 

Philippcvllle, a seaport of Algeria, the har- 
honr of Constantine, from which it lies 54 miles 
NNE. hy rail. There is a magnificent harlionr 


(1882) protected by two moles, one 4590 feet brag, 
the other 1310 feet. The town is quite new, hav- 
ing been built since 1838 on the site of the ancient 
Bmicadu. The imports and exjiorts togotlier reach 
613,500,000 per amiiim. Fop. ( 1872) 10,267 ; (1885) 
18,329. 

Philippi, a city of Macedonia. It was named 
after Philip II. of Alacedon (q.v.), who enlarged it 
because of the gold-mines in its neighliourhood. 
It is famous on account of the two buttles fought 
in 42 IJ.O. between Antony and Ootaviaiuis on the 
one side and the repiiblmaus under Brutus and 
Cassias on Die other, in tlie second of wliicli the 
rejnihlic finally perished. 'J’he apostle i’aul founded 
a Christian church here, to which one of his epistles 
is addressed. 

Philippiaiis, Ei’is'rr.n to nru, the latest of 
the four letters that claim In have been written hy 
the apostle Paul during his captivity (sec Paul). 
The Pliilippian Church was looked upon with 
peculiar tendoi'iies.s mid allbctioii )i,y Dio ajmstle. 
It was the iirst-frnits of his mission in Eurojie ; its 
meinhers were singularly kind to him ; more than 
once, when he was lahoiiriiig in other cities, Dioy 
sent him coiitrilmtions, that lie miglit not lie 
hmdeiisome to his new converts, and now they liad 
despatched one of Die hrcthreii — Epaiiliroditus — all 
the way to the place of hi.s caiiDvily with presonts 
for him, knowing that ho was in bonds, and sus- 
pecting (as was in fact Die case) that lie might he 
In straits for his daily hroiid. Ills letter to tliem, 
of which Ejiaiiliroditus, on lii.s retnrn jonrmiy, 
was the hearer, is the ‘ moat ejiistolary of all Die 
epistles;’ though eoiitaiiiing important doctrinal 
matter, it is oliamcteriHod iirimarily hj' its warm 
expression of personal feolinga towards hia frioiids 
at Philippi. The extonml evidence in favoiir of 
the genuineness of this epiatle is exceptionally 
.strong; it is alliuloil to hy I’olycivrp, and eiminor- 
aled among the Pauline writings both by Maroion 
and by the writer of the Mnratoriau canon. The 
arguiiienfes of Biiiir and oDiers against its genmine- 
ncss, wliich turn jmrely on qnestioii.s of liililical 
tlieology, such as the comjiatihility of Phil. ii. 
6-11 witii 1 Cor. XV. 45-40, or ol I'hil. iii. 6-11 
witli certain other expresHions in Dio iindiNjnited 
writings, .still liiul some snjiiiorlcrs (one of the 
latest and ablest hoing Ilolsten); but they are 
not regarded as convincing even hy Ililgonfcdd, 
Sclienkcl, Weizsiioker, I’iloiderer, or llarimck. 
There are commentaries on Philiiqiiaim hy Meyer, 
Weiss, EilicoU {Philippians, C'ofossiitns, and P/ulv- 
mon, 3d ed. 1865), Lightfoot (6Di oil. 1881 ), and C. 
J. A^’anghnu (1882). 

Pllilipyios, originally the Llireo orations of 
Demostiienes against Pliilip of Maoedou. The 
name was aftenvanls npjilied to Cicoro’s fourtoon 
orations against the aiiihitious and dangerous 
designs of Mark Antony. H is now connmmly 
employed to desigiiato any sovore and violent in- 
vective, whether oral or writtoii. 

Philippine IslniidK, a largo insular group 
forming a northern hootion of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from which it is sejiaratod hy tho two jiro- 
fonml ahysse.s of the ,Sulu (Jdindoro) and Cclclies 
Seas, 2001) to 4000 fathoms deep. But these seas 
are enclosed hy tihe three insular cliaiiiH of Palawan, 
with Balahftc in Die nortli, ,Sulu in the centre, aiul 
Sanguirwith Sias in the south, all of wliicli lie in 
shallow waters, and form a geological connootiou 
between the Philippines and Borneo in the south- 
west and the riiilijijiinos and CcIoIioh in Dio south. 
The archipelago, whioh is washed on the oast side 
hy the Paoilio Ocean (3000 fathoms) and in the 
north-west liy the China ,Soa (2000 fathoms), lies 
in 4’’-~2]“ N. lat. and 117°--127" E. long,, and 
eompvises a vast aggregate of over 2000 islands 
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of all sizes, ranyine from mere rooks and reefs to 
the great lands of Luzon and Mindanao, the former 
rather more, the latter somewhat less, than 40,000 
sq. m. in extent. The other chief memhers of the 
gionp, cidlectively called Viaayas, are Mindoro, 
9000 so. m. ; Palawan (Paragua), 5000; Samar, 
5000 ; Panay, 4500 ; Negros, 4300 ; Leyte, 3000 ; 
Cehii and Bohol, hoth 1500; Jlashate, 1200; total 
area, 110,000 ; population variou.sly estimated at 
from 7,500,000 to 9,500,000. 

The archipelago is disjiosed nearly due north 
and south, and is e.ssentially mountainous and 
volcanic, lying in the direct line of the vast igneous 
chain which sweeps round from Sumatra and Java 
through the Lesser Sunda groups and the Moluccas 
northwards to Pormosa and Japan. Tn the Philip- 
pines the first link in this sy.stom going sonthward.s 
IS tlie volcanic islet of Balinyan on the north coast 
of Luzon ; 1ml, heyond the remarkahle volcano of 
Taal ( 1320 feet), near Manilla Bay, the ehain rami- 
fies into an eastern and a western hranch, which 
traverse the whole of the archipelago, and wliich 
are eontirmed seawards hy the insular chains of 
Suln and Sanguir. The eastern hranch develops 
the lofty cones of Mayon (9000 foot) and Bulusan 
at the south-eastern extremity of Luzon, while the 
western hranch gives rise to thn.se of Malaspina 
and Bacon in Negros and Camignin near the north 
coast of Mindanao ; in this island the two chains 
converge at the head of tlie Gulf of Davao, where 
they cnlmiiiate in Apo (10,400 foot), liighe.st point 
in the Philipnines. These various raiigeSj which 
cover nearly tlie whole surface of the archipelago, 
leaving room for scarcely" any plains except about 
the lower ooursos of the ri\-urs, consist mainly of 
very old eruptive roek.s, in many places covered hy 
later (ortiary, quatoi'iiary, and modern scoria! anil 
lavas. The umlerground forces are still active, and 
reveal thonmelves hy tremendous eruptions, such 
as those of Mayou in 170(1 and of Daraga in 1814, 
and especially hy oartli(]nalc(;s, which are almost 
continuous, Iceop’ing the seismographs of the oh.ser- 
vatory at Manilla in a constant state of vibration. 
Manilla itself was nearly' destroyed hy the earth- 
fluako of 1863, which was followed hy tlie disastrous 
convulsions of 1872 and 1880 at Surigao and in 
many parks of Mindanao. The navigation of the 
inland waters is endangered not only by tho.se dis- 
turhanoGS, but also hy the conllicting currents 
caused by opposing tidal waves, and hy the 
oydonoH, liore called typhoons, which range as far 
south a.s about 10° N. lat. (see Ma]i at A.sta). 

Owing to the parallel disposition of the mounlaiu- 
I'anges, space is afibrded for the development of 
several large rivers, s\icK as the Cagayan (Uio 
Grande), which drains about one-fourth of Luzon, 
flowing for 220 miles northwards between the Sierra 
Madre’ and the North Cordillera oast and west; 
the Ague and Pampangan on the west side of the 
same island ; and in Mindanao the Agusan 
(Butuan), navigable hy large vessels for over 60 
miles, and tlie Bio Grande di Mindanao, which 
ilows from Lake Magindanao in the centre of the 
island Hast sonth-wost then north-east to Illana 
Bay in the Celelies Bca. This river is joined hy 
the emissaries of several other lakes, and a charac- 
teristic feature of the landscape in most of the 
i.slauds is the large number of lacustrine basins, 
which send their ovovllow through short coa.st- 
streams to all the surrounding waters. The most 
important and best known of these emissaries in 
Luzon are the Pansipit, which drains Lake Bour- 
bon, and the Pasig, which flows from tlie Laguna 
de Bay to Manilla. Several of the basins appear 
to ho' flooded craters, while others are of maiine 
origin, hays and inlets cut off from the sea by the 
eruptive iiiatter ejected from the neighbouring 
volcanoes in former geological epochs. 


Thanks to the general elei’ation of the land, and 
the prevailing sea-breezes, the climate, although 
moist and hot, is less in.salubrioiis than that of 
ino.st tiopioal lands. The fevers are generally of a 
somewhat mild, intermittent t.ype, and the most 
dreaded maladies are coiisiiiiiption, dysentery', and 
ainciiiia j leprosy exists in Luzon, hut its ravages 
are confined to small areas. As elsewliere in the 
Eastern Archipelago, there are two seasons, a wet 
and a dry, which are determined hy the trade- 
winds, hut wliich, owing to the peculiar configura- 
tion of the land, may he said to go on sinmltane- 
onsly'. TI111.S, for all the southern and we.stern 
.slopes, the south-west monsoon is the wet, the 
north-east the dry season, the recuri'ence of the.se 
periods being rev’ersed on the ojiposite slopes of the 
.same ranges. At Manilla, which is exposed to tlie 
south-west winds, the rains last from June to 
November, dry weather for the rest of the year ; 
Imt this siicce.ssion is elsewhere constantly' modified, 
especially hy the tiend and altitude of the moun- 
tain-chain.s. On tlie other hand, the temperature 
varies little throughout the y'ear, ranging from 
about 77° F. in December (the coldest month) to 
86° F. in May (the hottest month), while the 
greate.st extremes recorded at the ISfanilla Observa- 
tory are not more than 25 degrees (06° — 91°). But 
the rainfall varies enormously', from J inch in 
March to 20 inches in August, with a yearly 
average of 68 to 70 inches. 

The indigenous Horn, which is nowhere surpassed 
in variety end exuberance, indicates a long con- 
nection of the Philippines with Indo-Malaysia, and 
more transitory relations with Austro-Malaysia, 
through Celehe.s. Thus all the local genera are 
represented in the Great Snnda Islands and Malay 
Peninsula, hut only very few in the Au.stralasian 
world ; absolutely independent forms are extremely 
rare, and generally reprc.sented only hy a single 
type. Vast spaces ai’o still oo!’ered with magnifi- 
cent primeval forests containing a great number of 
dyowood.s, fine, hard-grained, medicinal and other 
useful plants, such as ebony, sapaii, tamarind, 
gninguina, the incori'uptihle magkono (a inyrta- 
ceau), banyan, cocoa-nut, iiaudatms, ui])a, and many 
otlier palnns, hanihoo, tree-ferns. Specially miiner- 
ous are the fibrous plants, such as the gigantic 
hejuco, the hnri, cahonegro, and abaca (Manilla 
hemp). Un the plantations are grown several 
varieties of rice, maize, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, 
and tobacco, the last mentioned second only to that 
of Cuba. Above 6000 feet the forest and alpine 
lloras are almost exclusively Malaysian, and nearly 
identical with tho.se of Borneo and Sumatra. 

The native fauna is remarkahle for the total 
absence of all large mammals, sirch as the tiger, 
elephant, rhinoceros, hear, tapir, orang-outang, 
which nevertheless occur in the Sunda Islands. 
Hence the only dangerous animals are the croco- 
dile, snake.s, and some other reptiles. The largest 
wiki mammal is the buffalo, and next to it the 
gibbon, besides ■which there are .several other 
8]ieeiea of apes and lenmus, three or four varieties 
of antelope, and a small deer resembling the 
Javanese mnntjac. The carnivora aie cMefly 
represented hy several species of civet, the in- 
seotivora hy the porcupine, and hats and squirrels 
abound in all the woodlands. Birds are very 
numerous, and the gallinacean family especially 
pre.sents .some remarkable forms, .such as the 
labuvgo {GaUvs hankiva) and the hulicsigay, noted 
for its size, courage, and beautiful plumage. An 
endless variety of forms is also offered by the insect 
world, wliile tlie fre.sli and marine waters abound 
in fisbes, turtles, molluscs (including both the pearl 
and mother-of-pearl oyster), sponges (euplectella 
and other exmrisite varieties). 

Of minerals the most widely diffused are coal 
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anti iron ; copper also occurs, as well as _ "old, lead, 
siil])hui', oiunaljar, quicksilver, alum, besides jasper, 
marble, and flue buihliu" stones. Thermal waters, 
chiefly sulphurous and ferrusiuous, occur in niany 
place.s, especially in Luzon. But the mineral 
resources of the archipelago are little developed, 
and ininin" operations are canied on in the most 
jirimitive manner. 

The original inhabitants of the Philyipines rvere 
undoubtedly the Negritos (Aetas, Atus, lias), who 
at one time occupieil the whole of the archipelago, 
init are now reduced to a few i.solated gronp.s 
numbering altogether le.s.s than 20,000, scattered 
over the remoter parts of Luzon, Negros, Mindanao, 
and .several other islands. Half-caste Negidto 
communities are extremely numerous, this in- 
digenous element haviii" almost everywlici-e amal- 
gamated with the inti-iuling Indone.sian and Malay 
peoples, who at present constitute the great bulk 
of the population. The Indonesians (see Malay.s) 
are mostly ‘Inlieles’ (i.c. pagans), whereas nearly 
all the Malay.s are either ‘Indios’ (i.e. Eonian 
Catholics) or ‘Moros’ (i.e. Moharamednn,s). Like 
the allied raee.s of Sumatra, Borneo, and Polynesia, 
the Indonesians are distinguished hy their tall 
stature, innscular frames, light-hrown complexion, 
and regular features. Their ciiief tribes are the 
Apayaos, Tingiiianes, Calanas, Guinaane-s, Gad- 
danes, Igorrotes, Ifugaos, and Ilongotcs of Lnzon, 
about 60,000 altogether ; the Cimarrones, Sainars, 
and others of the Yisayas, about 20,000; the 
Suhanos, Manohos, Mandayas, Bilans, Guiangas, 
and Bagobos of Slindauao, rvhero the,y are most 
numerous, 300,000, giving a total of about 380,000 
for all the Indonesian tribes. The Moro.s (Ovang- 
Islam, or Moliainniedan Malaya) are now reduced 
to from 230,000 to 300,000, ohielly oonfliied to 
Palawan and Mindanao (Illatios, Lutancas, San- 
giiiles). All tlie re.st of theMala,v.s are Indio.s, or 
at least nominal Catholics, and comprise two main 
divisions, the northern Tagals of Luzon, about 
3,000,000, and the central Vi'sayas (Bisayas) of the 
Yisayas Islands and parts of Palawan and Min- 
danao, about 2,500,000. The Tagal and Visaj’an 
languages are the most highly developed of all the 
Mafayo-Polyncsian forms of speech, and are gradu- 
ally absorbing all the other numerous dialects of 
that family current throughout the nrcliipolago. 

Discovered in 1521 by Magellan, who wivs killed 
on the islet of Maotan on April 27 of that year, the 
Philippines were oIHcially annexed to Bpain in 
1569, and have since remained an integral part of 
the Spanish dominion. Manilla, the capital, was 
founded in 1571, and ino.st of tlie archipelago was 
rapidly reduced, the numerous petty Malay chiefs 
(data) generally accepting the title of guhernador- 
cillo.s, as administrators of their several territories. 
But the Mohammedans of Sulu and Mindanao long 
retained their independence, the sultan of Siihi 
having been deposed so recently as 1876, while 
many parts of Mindanao are still practically 
autonomous. The crown is represented by a 
governor-general and a captain-general, under 
wliom are the four governor.s of Luzon, the Yisayas, 
Mindanao with Sulu, and Calainianes with Pala- 
wan (Paragna) and Balahac. The governments 
are again subdivided into fifty-four provinces, ruled 
hy alcaldes and commandants, under whom are the 
giibemadoreillos and local magistrates. Besides 
Manilla (poi>. 270,000) there are several other con- 
siderable towns, such as Laoag (37,000), San 
Miguel (35,000), Banang (33,000), Cabaera 
(30,000), and Ilo-ilo (24,000). The chief exports 
are sugar (£2,400,000 in 1889), hemp (±’1,600,000), 
and tobaceo, including 120 Jiiillion cigars ( £500,000 ). 
Shipping, 435 vessels of 345,000 tons cleared ; rail- 
ways, 16 miles at Manilla ; telegraphs, 720 miles 
and submarine cable to Hong-kong ; army, 4800, 


with 3500 gendarmerie ; navy, 2 corveUen, 6 
avisos, 16 gunboats, manned by 2000 .sailors and 
marines. 

See Morga, Svcesos dc las lalas FiUpinas (Mb.-cIoo, 
1609 ; Eng. trana. Hakluyt Sooiety sorie.s, 1868 ) ; Zuniga, 
Hisloritt de Fdijnnas (Sainpnloo, 1803 ; Eng. trails. Loiul. 
1814); G. Mallat, Lcs Philippines (Baris, 1846); Buzeta, 
Diccionario Geotjrafico^ ifr., dc lets I. Filipinets (Madrid, 
1850) ; Sir J. Eowring, A Vhil to the Philippines (18.5] ) j 
F. Jagor, Pic Idiilippincn imd Hire llewohner, in Fcit- 
schrljt fur Flhitol. (1870), and Feisen (Beilin, 1875); 
A. B. Meyer, Pie Einwohnercahl dev Ph., Uehir the 
Negritos, and Album of Philippine J'.i/pra (Dresden, 1878- 
85); Semper, llciscn CWie.sbaden, 1879-91); Bhimen- 
tritt, in ‘ I’eterinami’s jiitteilimgen,’ 1882, &e. ; S. Knee- 
land, ‘The Bhilippine IslniuU,’ in Jinlb Aincrican Oio. 
Soc. (1883); Plant, ‘Notes on the Pliilippinoa,’ Joitrn. 
of Mauckester Uco. Foe, ( vol. ii, 1 886 ) ; llolfe, ‘ On tlie 
Flora of the Philippines,’ Joiirn. Linneiin AVic. (vol. xxi. 
IffiT); Montcro y Vidal, El Archipiel. Filip. (1886), 
and Historiu (r'enend de Filipiniu (1887). 

IMliliUPO'polis, eaiiital of Eastern Roumelia 
or Southern Bulgaria, on the uavigahio IVfai-itza, 
110 niile.s by rail Mb by N. of AdriarKijilc. It 
maniifaetnro.s silk, cotton, tobacco, leiitbcr, &c., 
and prepares and exports otto of roses (to the value 
of £55,000). It is the seat of a Greek archbislion. 
Pop. (1888) 33,442, of wlioin one-balf are Bub 
g.arians, the rest being Turks, Gieoks, &i'. An 
ontjiost of the Macedonian kingdom, it nw ruined 
by tlie (iotb.s, eajilnred by tlio Turk.s (1303), 
destroyed liy an earthquake (1818), burned (1846), 
and occupied iiy the Rnssians (1878). In 1885 the 
revolution broke out licie whieli led to the incor- 
poration of Eastern llonmclia with liulgaiia. 

PMlips, Amuuose, minor jioet, was descended 
from a Leice.stersliire family, and liorn about 1671. 
Ho was educated at St Jolin’.s (.'ollcgo, Gamliridgo, 
and contributed to the university inomoi'ial voi'scs 
on the death of Queen Mary. ■ doming u)) to Lon- 
don he heenme intimate with Addison and Hteole, 
did hack work foi- Tonsoii, ami first gained a ru]iu- 
tation hy the ‘ Y’inter-picce ’ in the Teiih'r (No. 
12) and tiio six Pa.storaks which oiiwiod Lie .si.xtli 
volume of Tonsoii’.s MhccHani/ ( 1709), of wldch the 
first four volumes had been edited hy Drydeii. 
Strangely enough the same volume closed with tlie 
Pastorals of the young Poiie, whoso jealousy vvas 
aroased hy Tiokell’.s praising Pliilip.s' and imssing 
over himself, in his ]ia]icr in the (ftitirdiuu on 
Pastoral Poetry from Tlieocritiis downwards. Pone 
took n characterLsthi revenge hy a jiapiir in the 
Guardian (No. 40), in which tlm wor.st of the verses 
of Pliilips wei'e ironically exalted above tlio he.st af 
his own. Hi.s de.sign he disgni.scd with .such dex- 
terity that, though Addison discovered it, as Dr 
Johnson telks ns, riteelu was deceived, and was 
afraid of displeasing Po]ie hy imhlishing his jiaper. 
Philips is said to have liiuig up a rod in Button’s 
CoH’ee-lioufle ivith u'hieh ho threatonod to oha.stise 
Pope on the first occasion. Po ))0 nourislicd liis 
anger against him, and all the more after his own 
quarrel with Addison to whoso circle Philips be- 
longed, and did not forget liini in the IJiiniditd, 
Philips supported the govenimoiit in the cohnims 
of the Free-thinker, and was rewarded by heJiig 
made secretary to Arclihishoi) Boulter in Irelaml. 
Later he sat for Armagh, acted as seorelary to Die 
Lord Chancellor and judge of the Prerogative 
Court, and after his patron Boulter’s death returned 
to London, and died in 1749. Of hi.s jday.s, The 
Distress’d Mother (1712)— an adajitation from 
Racine’s Andromarho — was wannly )n'aihed in the 
Spectutm'; The Briton nm\ Ihtviphri/, Duke of Glou- 
cester Mvnd only long enough to h(3 daiuned. Ilis 
Pastorals are vigoi-oiis and easy yet graceful verse, 
but lack the charm that belimgs to Gay, whoso 
She/ihcrd’s IVeck was really written at Pope’s 
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instigation to lake Philips off. Some of liL odea, 
addressed to cliUdren, and written with infantine 
siinplieit.V of diction, earned him from Henry 
Carey the lasting nickname of ‘ Namby-Pamby.’ 

.Sec Jolinsoii’a Lives, and Pope’s CorrespoiidGiioe in 
Ehvin and Courthopo’s edition. 

Plulil)Sj o>' PiiiLLti’S, Edward, the elder of 
the two nep]iew.s hroiigljl np and edncateil by 
Milton, the sons of his sister Anne, wliose hmsban'd 
E. Philli^)s held a government ollico in Chanceiy, 
and died in 1631, leaving two .son.s to Milton’s care. 
Edward Philips was horn in 1C30, and became a 
.student of Magdalen College, O.vford, hnt left in 
1651 without taking a degree. In 1663 he was 
tutor to the .son of John Evelyn at Say Court in 
Esse.'i. He is mentioned in Evolyn’.s Diary as ‘ not 
at all infected by Milton’s ])rinei])Ies,’ yet certainly 
lie entertained a great re.spect and admiration for 
Ids uncle, and not only e.xtolled Milton in lii.s 
Thciitnan Poeturum as ‘ Lho exaotest of heroic 
poets,’ ‘who hath revived the majesty and true 
decorum of Heroic I’oe.sy and Tragedy,’ Imt has 
left ns a valuable though short and fragmentary 
Life of the ]ioet. This was originally prefixed 
(16DI) t'O a translation of Milton’s Letters of State, 
hut is now moat aocGsslble in (lodwiii’a Lives of E. 
and J. Philips ( ISIS, pp. SHO-SH'S ), and is, as .John- 
son say.s, ‘the only anthentic account of hlilton’.s 
doine.stio maimers.’ Of his minioron.s works may 
be mentioned a complete editiou (the first) of the 
Poems of DnimmonH of Ilawthonulcn ( 16, >6 ) ; New 
World o,fE»ff!isli IV'onL'i ( 1638), a kind of diction- 
ary, wliieh went through .several editions; the 
ContinuiitioH of linker's Chrouiele of the Kings of 
England {166,")); Theatrum Poeturum, or a Com- 
plete Colketion of the Poets { 1676) ; the Tructatidus 
do Canniitc Druihutieo Puotarum in the 18th edition 
of Huehler’s Thesaurus (1676)! and Tractutulus 
do Lingua iMina (16H‘2). Milton, .says Aubrey, 
made I'lis nophew.s soug.storn, and sing from the 
time they ivoro witli him, and verses by both are 
found in Ayres and Eialaguas for One, Two, and 
Three Voices, by Iloiiry tawos (1(163). Edward 
Is snppo.scil to liai'u died shortly after the pnhlica- 
tion ( 169-1) of tho Ijctlers of State. 

John, Milton’s yonngor nephew and 
move peculiar charge, hom hi 1631, was, like his 
hrotlier Edward, educated by his uncle, and fie- 
quoiitly iictnd as his amaiuioiisi.s. It may he sup- 
iiosod that Milton had formed a high ainnion ol 
Ills literary capability, since he entrusted to John 
rather than Eilward tho writing of tho Besponsio 
ad Apologiam pro Boge el Popnlo Anglicuno ( 1652), 
lum.snlf correcting it with tho utmost care. But if 
John -was Edward's superior in ability, he was 
greatly his inferior in oliaraeter, and persistently 
(lisplaycd an unnatural animosity to his uncle and 
benefactor, llis next work was A Satyr against 
Hypocrites (1656), a bitter anti-Puritan poem and 
attack on (Iromwell, written with considerable 
talent, but in a strain of coaifo Iniflbonery. Eunie- 
whab ill the .style of Chaucer, he de.seribcs a 
Sunday in Oromwell’a time, a chri.stening, and a 
IVodnosday fast with tlio e.vtravagant .supper at 
night. Tliis prodiiotion ivas frequently reprinted, 
and imist have oausod Milton no small disappoint- 
ment anil annoyance. In 1660 John amn-sed him- 
self ami the world with his Montelion or the Pro- 
phetical Almanao, a low, scurrilous work, which was, 
nowei'or, oxtromoly succe.ssfnl j lie was also a most 
industrioms tran.slator, and in little more than a 
year (1677) published three largo folio Iran.slntion.s, 
Almahide, from the French of Madame do yonddry, 
on which was founded Drydeu'a great tragedy, The 
Conquest of Granada; Pharamond, a lengthy 
French roinanee; and the Six Voyagesoi J. Baptista 
Tavernier. He died soon after 1706, 


Philips, John, de.scrihed on the monument in 
Westmiuhter Abbey erected by Bir Simon Haroouvt 
to Ills memory as a second Milton. He was the 
author of three very popular poems, The Sqjlendid 
Shilling, an imitation of Milton ; Cider, an imi- 
tation of Virgil ; and Blenheim, a Tory oelehra- 
tion of Marlborough’s great victory. He was horn 
in 1676, hut, cuiionsly enough, was registered at 
IVinehe.ster as five years, and at Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, as six year.s younger than he really was. 
He died in 1768, and was buried in the oatliedval 
at Hereford. 

Philips, Katherine, ‘the matcliles.s Orinda,’ 
was bom the daughter of a re.spectahle Presbyterian 
London merchant, on New-year’s Day 1631. A 
jwecocious child, she early became strongly royalist 
111 feeling, and in her seventeenth year she married 
a worthy Welsh gentleman, James Philips of Cardi- 
gan Prioiy. Her earliest poem was an address to 
Henry Vaugh.ni the Silurist, on the aiipearanoe of 
his Olor Iscamis (1651 ). About the same time she 
seems to have as,siiniGd her meloAions vom-de-plume 
of Oriiida, having formed among her neighhour.s of 
either sex a Society of Friendship, tlie nionihL'r.s of 
which must needs he re-haptised — the ladies as 
Liicasia, liusaiiia, Begina, Valeria, Polycrite ; the 
gentlemen an Pahuunon, Silvander, Antenor (her 
own Im.shand ), and Poliarchus ( Sir Charles Cotterel, 
lier greatc.st friend, lier forty-eight Letters to whom 
wore pnhlishcd in 1705). Oi'iiida i.s our eailiest 
scntiimmtal -writer, and she 1ms tears at will ev'en 
for the marriages of the lady-inemhovs, which she 
re.seiits a.s outrage.s on the sn'Hiciency of frieiidshiii. 
Yet she -was a worthy woman and good wife, 
despite her overstrained sentimentality, and de- 
served the honour of a dedication from Jeremy 
G’aylor {Discourse on the NuUtre, Offices, and 
Measures of Friendship, 1059). She went to 
Dublin in 1602, and here Roger, ISarl of Orrery, and 
the rest gave lier a llatleriiig reoe]ition. On a 
visit to London she caught smallpox, and died at 
thirty-three, Juno 22, 106-1. At Diihlin she traiis- 
lated Corneille’s Ponpte, and in her last year the 
greater part of his Horace. Her poems were suv- 
roptition.sly printed at London in 1603, bub an 
authoritative edition wa.s i.'-.sued in 1667. The 
nialcliles.'t Oriiula’s poetry has long since faded 
into forgelfnlneBS, despite the chorus of contem- 
porary praise from Cowley and every poet of note. 
Keats ionud her poems in 1817 wtiile writing 
Endymion, and in a letter to Roynoids speak.s of 
them as showing ‘ a most delicate fancy of the 
Fletcher kind.’ Mr Gosse conjectures the scarce 
volume of Female Poems (1679) 'wiitten by 
Epliclia ’ to have been the worlc of Orinda’s only- 
daughter, Joan (horn about 1654), -ivlio niarried 
Mr AVogan of Penihrokeshire in 1679. 

See the admirable essay by Mr Edrauud Gosse in 
Eighteenth Century StuUics (2d od. 18SB). 

PhiIip.sto>VH, a market- town of King’s Comity, 
Ireland, 8 miles E. of Tullamore and 49 miles 
W. liv S. of Dublin, take.s its name from Queen 
Mary's consort, Philip of Spain. Pop. 820. 

Pliili-stincs (Heb, Pelishtm; Cr. allophvloi, 

‘ .strangei-s ’ ), a people mentioned in the Bible as 
being ui frequent contact with the Jews, and who 
lived on the coast of the Mediterranean, to the 
soutli-west of Jiulrea, from Ekron toward.? the 
Egyptian frontier, bordering principally^ on the 
triiies of Dan, Simeon, and Judah. Our informa- 
tion about the origin of the Philistines is e-xtremely 
ohscure. The genealogical table in Genesis (x. 14) 
counts them among the Egyptian colonies (the 
‘Caslnhiin, out of -ivlioni came the Philistines ') ; 
according to Amos, ix. 7, Jeremiah, xlvii. 4, and 
Deuteronomy, il. 23, the 5 >- came from Caphtor—for- 
nierly, from mere resemhlaiioe of the word, identified 
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witli CappaJooia. (Jtlieis liave, groiindles&ly, de- 
riveil them from the Pela'igians. Of late the 
teficlency is to helieve that the Philistuiee, who 
were uncloiibtedly immigrants, came from Crete, the 
collocation of Cherethites (Gretfins) »and Pelethites 
(2 Sam. viii. and xv.) favouring this view. But 
they seem to have hecome thoroughly Seniitised in 
speech, their language being uiulistingnishahle 
from pure Ilehrew ; and their gods Baalzebuh and 
Dagon (q.v.) are apparently Semitic. 

It is doubtful if Ahimelech, king of Cerar (Gen. 
xxi., x.xvi.), was king of this people or merely of the 
country .afterwards Philistine ; more probably the 
expulsion of the Danite,s (Judges, v., xviii.), pre- 
sumably before the new invaders, marks their first 
appearcanoe as aggressive enemie.s. They were sub- 
ject to five princes, who ruled over the provinces of 
Gaza, Ashdod, Askalon, Gath, and Ekron. They 
were so powerful at tire time of Eli that they 
carried away the ark itself. Under Sairrrrel their 
niie was terminated by the battle of Mizpah._ Saul 
was constantly engaged in rvardtng off their new 
encroachments, and at Gilhoa he and his sons 
fell in a tiisaslrorrs battle against them. David 
succeeded in routing them repeatedly ; and rinder 
Solottron their whole corrntry seeurs to have been 
all hrit incorporated in the Jewish etrrplre. The 
internal troubles of Jud.Ta etttboldetted the Philis- 
tines once more to open resistance ; hut Hezekiah 
srrhdued their country with tire aid of the Egyp- 
tians. The Assyrians afterward.s took A.shdo(l; 
.and in the time of the Maccabees the Philistines 
were Syrian .srrbjeotsj by the tirrre of Herod the 
n.ame of the country had long been lost in that of 
Palestine. A oiviltsed, agriorrltural, ootrimercial, 
and w.avlike natrorr, they tr.aded largely, anrl 
their ware.s seenr to have been ittucli sougdrt after-. 

Sea the various histor-ras ‘of the Israelites cited at 
Jews; SolrradorMrei7i)iic/n-ifleji(2ded. 1883); Wright’s 
Cam/). G)'am, of the Smitio (1890).— German 

strrdeirts oaU those -rvlro have ceased to be studeirts, as 
well as non-students, trsdesruon, &o., PMlisii)' or Philis- 
tiires; heitoo the furtlrer soirse of ' rrnoultru'od,’ ‘narrow- 
minded,’ ill which application tlie term has ooine to he 
used in Britain, especially tlirough Mr Matthew Ar-aold’a 
iiiiiirence. 

Pliilliinore, Sie Robert Joseph, horn cth 
November ISIO, studied at O.vfoid, and, after serv- 
ing in the Board of Control, had a brilliant career 
at the bar. He sat in parliament as a Whig from 
1853 to 1857 ; and held in succession the offices of 
Advocate-general (1862, when he was knighted). 
Judge Advocate-general (1871), judge of the 
Arches Court (1867-75) and of the Hijpi Court of 
Admiralty (1867-83). Made a baronet in 1881, 
he died 1th Eehniary 1885, His most important 
works are liis Ooiimieiitaries upon Itiiernatimml 
Law (4 vols. 1854-61 ; 3d ed. 1879), and Ms Ecdcsi- 
(titieal Law of the Church of England (2 vols. 1873; 
.supp. 1876). 

.Phillip, John, R.A., was horn, .an old sol- 
dier’s son, at Aberdeen on 19tli April 1817. He 
was apprenticed to a painter and glazier, hut 
in 1836 was sent by Lord Panrnure to London, 
where he was ere long admitted to the scliools of 
tire Royal Academy. In 1839 he began to 
exhibit in the Academy Exliihition. Most of his 
early subjects were of Scotch character, such as 
a ‘ Scotch Pair’ and ‘Baptism in Scotland.’ In 
1851 he went to Spain in search of health. On his 
return lie became noted as a painter of the habits 
and custotiis of the Spanish people, and w.as known 
as ‘Spanish Phillip.'' In 1853 he exhibited ‘Jmfe 
among the Gypsies at Seville.’ His pictures for 
1854-55, ‘A Letter lyritev of Seville’ anti ‘El 
Paseo,’ were purchased by the Queen. In 1857 he 
hecaine A.R.A., in 1859 R.A. ‘The Marriage of 
the Princess Royal’ (1860) was a success, as was 


also the ‘House of Commons,’ containing upwards 
of thirty portraits of the loading iiiemhers of both 
sides of the House. Brit his main trinmplis were in 
(Spanish subjecls, siicli ns ‘La Gloria ’( 1804) and 
‘E! Cigarillo’ (1864). He twice .ag.ain visited 
Spain, and the year before his de.ath in London 
(27th Eebruai-;y 1867) made a short stay in Italy, 
'i'lie characteristics of his style are rich, powerful 
colour, broad light and .shade, and directness of 
force. 


Pliillips, Wf.ndei.b, abolitionist, was horn 
29th Noveiiiher 1811, at Boston, Massnclriisetta, 
the son of the first ni.ajmr of tire city (1822). lie 
graduated at IT.arvard with Motley in. 18.31, studied 
law tliere, and was called to the bar in 18114. But 
hefoi-e clients came ho had heen di.aryn away fi-om 
Iris pi-ofeiision to the real work of his life. A timely 
anti important speech in Fanoiiil Hall in 1S37 made 
liim at once the pi-iiicipal or.ator of tire anti-sl.avei-y 
party; and henceforth, niitil the president’s pro- 
clamation of 1st Jaimary 1863, he was tian-isoii’s 
loyal and valued all.y, Jus loctni'os and aildi-csso.? 
doing nioro for their oaiiso than can widl he 
estimated. He .also cliamiiioned the caiiso of tum- 
pei-ance, and tirab of wonicti, and adr-ocatccl the 
rights of the Indians. In 1870 he was iiominatcd 
W governor by the rrohibitioiiists and the labour- 
party. He died 2(1 Fclu-iiary KS.S4. Ills speeches 
and letters were collected in 186.3 (iiirw ed. 18.S4); 
and there is a Life by G. L. Austin (Boston, 1888). 

PUillillsbiU’g, a city of New .Jm-Hoy, on tire 
Delaware River (oi-o.sHed Iry two r-ailroail )n-idgos), 
opposite Easton, at the westovn torminus of tlie 
Morris Canal, and 73 miles W. of Now yoi-k by 
rail. It contains a rolling-mill and sov-rnil 
foundries, boiler- and locomotivo-woi-ks, A'c. Pop. 
(1890 ) 86-14. 

PlliloctetCS. a famous ai-olim-, tbo fi-iend arid 
arinoiir-liearev of llei-ciiles, rvbo bt>i]iioathed bim 
bis bow and poisoned ai'i'ows, A.s oiiu of the suitors 
of Helen, he led ser-oii ships agaitist Tro.y ; but 
being bitten in the foot by a Hnakc (oi-, ac'cin-diiii' 
to one 8toi-.y, wonndotl by iris own an-ows), bo fell 
ill. As liis wound gmve fovtb an iinondni-alilo 
stencil, tiro Greek.s left him on the iHlaml of 
Lemnos, where for ten years luj spruit a misorablo 
life. Blit an or-acle declai'cd that I’l-o.y could not 
be taken withoiit tiro ai-rows of lloi-ciiloH, so 
Ub-ysses ami Ncoptolemus woro dns]iatclied to bring 
PhiIoctete.s to the Greek cainji ; whoi-c, Jicahjd hy 
vEscnlajriiis or his sons, the restored boro slew 
Paris, and helped powerfully in the. taking of 
Ti-oj'. After- the war he scUled in Italy, Tire 
play of Sophocles is tire only one of Hovci-al writlon 
on the subject that has been preserved. 

Philo Jllda’US, the Philosopher, was boi-u at 
Alexandria, most probably about 20-10 li.d. Be- 
longing to a wealthy family-— his bi-otlior, aeeordiiig 
to Josephus, was tire alaharcli or- araharcli Alex- 
ander— lie received the mo.st lihoi-al nd iication ; and 
such was hi.s zeal for learniiig that at a voi-y eai-ly 
age he hail, passed tlirougli tiro ordinary coui-se lit 
Greek .studio.s. Altlioiigh ovoi-y one of tiro diH'cr- 
enb free seienoos and ai-ts included in the EncyeUhi, 
he says, attracted him like so iiiaiiy huautiful 
.slave-s, ho yet aimed liiglim-, to <uuhi-aco tlio 
inisti-e.S3 of them all — Philosophy. MotaphyHical 
investigation was. the only thing which, lie tells 
118 , could givo him an.ytliing liko satisfaction or 
pleasiii-e. Ho was intimately aoiiiiainted with 
Plato, lli(3 Greek ti-agodians, and Ilnmor, and ho 
speaks with tire warmest pi-aifles of iho fitoics 
and the Pytliagoreans. With these and oH]iei!i- 
ally with Plato his allhiities ai-e closest — an old 
proverl) runs : .<) JIA(£™v fj 'I'lXup TrXaTwr/f-fi. 

Yet with all.his Greek crrltuvo lie riuiiaiiied a .lew, 
holding Jewish philosoidiy as the highest wisdom, 
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the divine revelation yivon to Mos,eh as the source 
of all true knowledge in religion. He had com- 
pletely niastoi’ed the literature of hi.s nation, hnt, 
strange to say, was by no means a profound Hebrew 
scholar. Wlien over fifty yeans of age he went to 
Pome as the advocate of Iris Alexandrian hretluen, 
who had refused to worship Caligula in obedience 
to the imperial edict. His Do Logatione ad Caiitm 
gives a vivid account of this emha.sRy. Of his life we 
know little except what is recorded above, and that 
lie onee wont to Jernsalem. His second mission 
to Rome, to the Emperor Claiulius, on which occa- 
sion Ensehius reports that he made the acitnaint- 
anoe of the apostle Peter, is doubtful. 

The religious and philo.sopliical .system of Philo, 
however, is most minutely known, and deserves the 
most careful study on account of the va.st infinence 
which it lias e.xercised both on the Jewish and 
Christian world. To nndeistand his system aright 
it will he necessary to recall to memory the strange 
mental atmosphere of his day. The Alexaiidrine.s 
had endeavoured to make Judaism palatable to the 
refmeil Greeks, by proving it to ho identical with 
the grandest conceptions of their philosophers and 
poets, and had quite allegorised away its distinctive 
characteristics. Philo ivas the first man who, 
although himself to a groat extent imhiicd with 
allegorising tendeiioios, made a hold and successful 
stand against a like evaporisatimi of the revealed 
religion of his fathers ; wliicli, indeed, in many cases 
had led people to throw olV Us yoke also outwardly. 
Himself a most zealous champion of Judaism, his 
hitterness know.s no hnund.s in rebuke of those co- 
religionists who tried to dofeiul their secret or overt 
apostasy by scolling at the Law ilsolf, who were ‘im- 
patient of their jialigious institutions, ever on tlie 
lookout for matter of censure and complaint against 
the laws of religion, who, in excuse of their ungod- 
liness, thoughtlessly argue all manner of objections.’ 
lie cannot understand liow Jews, ‘ destined by 
divine authoi-ity to ho the priests and prophets for 
all mankind,’ could bo fouml .so utterly blind to the 
fact that that which is the position only of a 
few disciples of a truly goimino philosophy — viz. 
the knowledge of the Highest- had l)y law and 
custom hcoomc the iuherUanoe of every individual 
of their own people ; whose real calling, in fact, 
it was to invoke the blessing of God on mankind, 
and who, when they olTorod up sacrifices ‘ for the 
peoiile,’ ofTered theiii up in l eality for all men. 

To I’liilo the divinity of the Jewish law is the 
basis and test of all true philosophy. Although, 
like Ills contemporaries, ho holds that the greater 
part of the Pentateuch, both in its historical and 
legal portions, may he explained allegorically — nay, 
goes HO far even as to call only the 'Ten Command- 
ments, the fundamental rules of the Jewish theo- 
cracy, direct and immediate revelations, while the 
other parts of the Hook are owing to Moses — he yet 
holds the latter to ho the interpreter specially 
selected by God, to whose dicta in so far also 
divine veneration and Htrict obedience aredne; and 
again, while admitting that many o.xplanntions 
of a metaphysical nature may he given to single 
passages, yet demands in general that their literal 
nieaiiiiig shall not he tampered with, This literal 
meaning, according to him, is the essenUal part, 
the other explanations are mere speculation — 
e.xactly ns the Midraali and some Chnrch Fathers 
hold. At the same time it is true that, without 
denying tlio literal meaning, again and again he 
puts forward the allegorical moaning as the one 
really divine, and indeed sometimes he treats the 
litoral meaning as absurd. Only the allegorical 
mel.hod in Ins hands difl'ered in so far from that of 
his contemporaries that to him those interpretations 
— for which ho did not disdain sometimes even to 
Use the nnmheivs symbolioally, or to derive Hebrew 


words from Greek root.s, and the like — were not a 
mere play of fancy, in which he could exercise his 
powers of imagination, but, to n certain extent, a 
reality, an inner necessity. He clung to philo.sophy, 
as combined with the Law. If the former oonld lie 
shown, .someliow or other, to be hinted nt in the 
latter, then only he could be that which all liis 
soul yearned to he — viz. the disciple of both ; a 
Greek, with all the refinement of Greek culture, 
and a Jew — a faithful, pious, religiou.s Jew. Nay, 
he even urged the neces.sity of allegory from the 
twofold reason of the anthropomorpliisms current 
in Soriptuve and from certain apparent .super- 
fluities, repetitions, and the like, whicli, in a 
record that emanated from Llie Deity, nnist neerl.s 
have a Rpeoial meaning of their own whicli 
required investigation and a peculiar interpreta- 
tion. Yet this fanciful method never for one moment 
interfered with lii.s real object of pointing out how 
Judaism nio.st plainly and'nnmistakably was based 
upon the highest ethical principles. 

Ills wiitings develop bis ideas and his system 
in the two directions indicated. In tliat division 
of hi.s writings principally which treats of the 
Creation (socrgoirmia) he allows allegory to take the 
reins out of hi.s hands ; in tliat on the Laws (rogoi), 
on the other hand, he lemains remarkably sober 
and clear, extolling the Mosaic legislation thrmigh- 
ont at the expense of every other known to him. 
In a very few instances only is he induced to find 
fault, or" to alter slightly, by way of allegory, the 
existing ordinances. 

Ilis idea of God is intended to he in the highest 
degree pliilosouhical, though its religious signifi- 
cance i.s never lost sight of. God alone is the real 
Good, the Perfect, the final cause of all things, 
which ceaselessly flow ontwavds from Himself. 
God i.s only to he imagined ns the primeval light, 
wliicli cannot he seen by itself, hut wliich may 
he known from its rays that fill the whole world. 
Heing infinite and nnereated, He is not to he ooin- 
jinred with any created thing. He lias, therefore, 
no name, and reveals Himself only in designa- 
tions expressive of this ‘ inexpressihiiily,’ snoli as 
‘the Place’ (the Talmudical Makom), because 
He eonipvi.ses all space, and there is nothing any- 
where besides Him. He i.s better tlian Virtue and 
Knowledge, better than the Beautiful and the 
Good {KakoKayaOla), simpler than the One, more 
l)li.s.sfni than Bliss. Thins He has properly speak- 
ing no quality, or only negative ones. He is the 
existing Unity or Existence itself (6 uiv), comprised 
in tlie nnpronounceahle Tetragrammaton. A.s 
Creator, God manifest.s TIim.self to man, and in 
this phase of active revelation of God, which is 
as natural to Him as burning is to the heat, and 
cold to tlie snow, may bo distingiiiblied two dis- 
tinct sides or essential properties, the Power and 
the Grace, to which corre.spond the two Scripture 
names of Eloliim and Adouai. The Poiver also 
gives the laws and punishes the offender ; while 
the Qrnco is the henelicent, forgiving, merciful 
quality. Yet, since there is not to he assumed an 
iinroediato influence of God upon the world, their 
respective natures being so ditlerent that a point of 
contact cannot be found, an intermediate class of 
beings had to he created to stand between both, 
through whom He could act in and upon creation — 
viz. the spiritual world of ideas, whicli are not only 
‘ Ideals,’ or typos, in the Platonic sense, but teal, 
active porvers (ScvtlgEis), surrounding God like a 
nnraher of attendant Beings. They are His messen- 
gers, who rvork His will, and by the Greeks are called 
good da-mons, by Moses angels. There are very 
many dittei'ent degrees of perfection among them, 
Boineare inuiiediate ‘serving angels;’ others are the 
souls of the pious, of tlie jirophets, and the people 
of Israel, who rise higher up to the Deity ; others, 
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again, aie the heailg anfl cliief representatives of 
tfte different nations, sucti as Israel does not 
need, .since tliey conceive and acknowledge the 
Ev'ei'la«?tii]" Head of all Beings Hiin.self. Col- 
ieotively tlie Powers are used as equivalent to 
the nature or essence of God — ids ideas or thoughts 
dominating and informing tlie universe ; yet they are 
far from heing substitutes for God. Zeller maintains 
tliat in Philo’s doctrine of the Powers two repre- 
sentations cross each other— tlve religious notion of 
personal, and the philoaopliical of iinpeiaonal, medi- 
atoi.s. Edersheim al.so asserts that lieie Philo'.s 
philosophy and theology are liopeleasly at issue, the 
Bivd/ias being undoubtedly repre.sented as hyjw- 
stases, -while yet they iiave no true personal suh- 
si, stance. Dr Drummond refuses to admit that 
Philo imputed personality to tlie Powers, or that 
he identihed them -with the angels. ScUurev main- 
tains that -we cannot deny deilnitely tlie personi- 
fication of the X6701 or Siivageis, since Philo con- 
ceived of them hotli as independent liypo.stases 
and as immanent determinations of tlie Divine 
existence. 

The Lo^os, or Divine Reason, compiises ail these 
iiitei'iiiediate spiritual powei.-.in His own essence. It 
is the univei.sa! idea, tlie one .supreme and all-em- 
bracing thought wliicli unifies everything into a real 
cosmos —a jiroperty of God, and the representative 
of God in His relation to the created world. As 
such the Logos is tlie liigliest of the angels, the 
Beginning, tlie Name, the Word, the Primeval 
Angel, the first-honi son of God, the second God 
{deirepas Sei$, in oiqiosibion to 6 Sets). As the 
expressed Thouglit of God it has a twofold aspect 
regarded as the uttered ami the uiwaril Logos, 
although this is not formally expressed by Philo. 
It becomes ohjeetii-e in the harmoiues of the 
created world, and stands distinct from the .same 
Tlionght wlien liidden in the silent depths of 
God, and Itnown only to His omniscience. The 
Logo.5 foi'ined the world out of oliaotic matter, 
regarded as a mass occupying space, and now con- 
siiTevod as the gii fir of Plato, again as the oilo-la of 
the Stoics. Man is a microcosm, a little world 
in himself, a creation of the archetypal Logos, 
mgh whom he participates in the Deity, or, 
Seriptiiro has it, ‘lie is created in the image 
1011.’ He stands between the higlier and 
’leings— in the niiddle of creation. The 
principles of Stoicism Philo identified 
le Mosaic ethics, in -whicli the ideal is 
lalted moral perfectibility or sanctity, and 
luties consist in veneration of Goil, and 
1 righteousness towards fellow-men. Pliilo 
rraly the belief in immortality. Eternity is 
Aonless duration of unalterable being; time 
! moving succession of ever-siiitting plieno- 
Man is inuuortal by Ms heavenly nature ; 
there are degrees in his divine nature, so 
ire degrees in iris immortality, which only 
serves this name when it has been acquired 
eminence of virtue. Tliere is a vast dilfer- 
jtweon the mere living after death, wlricli is 
n to all mankind, and the future existence 
perfect ones. Future recompense and pun- 
it are not taken by iiiin in the ordinary sense 
word. Virtue and sin both have all tlieir 
s within themselves ; but the soul, which is 
dsting,’ having finislied its^ oour.se in the 
ar world, carries this conseiousiie.ss witli it 
iiore intense and exalted manner. Paradise 
ne.ss -with God ; there is no hell witli bodily 
iments for souls without a body, and no 
in the Pliilonie system. Dr Drummond has 
ded in proving against Ditlme and othem 
natter, though eternal, is purely passive, and 
self neces.sari),y evil in Philo’s teaching. The 
of the imperfection is not in the material 


as opposed to the spiritual, but in the phenomenal 
as opposed to the eternal. The human Tmedfia is 
itself an emanation from Deity, sulqeot meantime 
to the liondage of sense, and the loftiest prineiple 
of ethics is the utmost possible renunciation of 
sensuousness. The direct vision of God is possible 
only for those souls which liave been lifted out of 
themselves ami illumined by reminciation and 
severe purity. And transcending ibis ec.slasy is 
the complete deliverance from the body beyond' the 
gates of death, when the .soul that lias freed itself 
in life from tlie bontlage of sense return.s ag.ain to 
its original condition as pure spirit. 

Philo’s Messianic notions are vagno in the 
c.xtreme, and lie partly oven interiircts certain 
scripturM passages alluding to some future Re- 
deemer as referring to the soul. Yet ho indicates 
his belief in a distant time when some hero will 
arise out of the midst of tlio nation wlio will gather 
all the dispersed togetlier ; and tliese, purified by 
long punishments, will lieiioefortli form a liappy, 
sinless, most ]irosper(ius community, to which all 
the other nations n’ill he eager to belong. iStill 
the Mp.ssianio hope is very obscure, and J)iiliiio’s 
identification of Hie Logo.s witli tlio Me,s,sia!i i.s 
iudefen.sible. 

We liave only been able to iiulioalo, in the 
slightest of ontlines, the priiicijial features of 
Philo’s theology and iiliilo.so]ihy, \yitli(mt endeav- 
ouring to follow’ any one of the. manifold sy.sleniatio 
schemes into whicli his scattered half-obscure dicta 
have been jivessed. Ills metliod of exegesis and 
the main elements of his religions pliilosniiliy 
passed into the Christian elmrcli, and exorcised 
a jiowerfiil iiilluence over its thiiikot'H. Nor can 
Philo ever lose his importance in the iiistory of 
thought as the earlie.st eclectic religious philoso- 
pher, the first to construct a real phili/sopliy of 
religion, in which were iiarmoiriscd the rational 
and tlie irralional — tlio rosulls of spoonlatii'e 
thought with the suppositions of a supernatural 
revelation. 

Philo’s rviitings nrc iiiimcroiiR, and tlioir arraiigoiiinnt 
presents no sniall difficulty to Lho student. Many of his 
witiiiga in the list given by Eusebius (I/, ft', ii. 18) arolost, 
but the bulk even of tlicse have been preserved in the 
Eatliors and early Cliristian writers, like Eusebius, rvlio 
quote riiilo to an enormous extent. Miiiiy delaohed por- 
tions have also liceii preserved in tbo Flurileiliu and similar 
compilations of the eiu-lior Christian rurallDlists. I'bo 
first and very imperfect edition of Uiu Giook text was that 
published by Turiiobus (Paris, Itiiiaj, oontiuiiiiig only 
tliirty-nino treatises. Tlie Iiest is still that' of Tluniias 
Mangey (2 vols. folio. Loud. 1742), but a satistaolory col- 
lected odilion is .still a dosideratiim, iioitber that promised 
by Grossiiiann so long ago as lK2i), nor tliiit for wliioli 
Tisclieiidorf oollcotod piiatoriais, over having a]ipearcd. 
The Libetlus do Opijkio Mhindi was edited by Loop. 
Colin in 1889 as a Bpcoiiiioii of a projeoted edition. Some 
writings of Pliilo preserved only in Ariiieiiian have boon 
published in Latin traiiHlntion.s by Jo. Rapt. Auclior 
(Venice, 1822, 1820 ); and Greek portimiH of greater 
or less extent have boon given by Mai, Grossiiiaiiii, il'is- 
clieudorf, Cardinal I^itra, and Iri-ofossor J. Itendel Harris 
(Cambridge Press, 1830). The more recently oolleoled 
inatorials are coiitaiiiod in the baud edition of C. E. 
llioliter (8 vols. Leip. 1828-30) and the 'I'luioliiii ts stoieo- 
tjpe edition (8 vols. Loi]!, IS.Ol-CD). (Seo the brief 
account of each book in ScliiirBr's J/isL of the Jewish 
Ikople (div. 2, yol. ill. 1886) in Oiavlc’s translation. An 
important contribution to Philo bibliography is that iiy 
L. Mnsbcbieau (Paris, 1889). Tlioro is an Eiig. trails, 
by 0. D. Yonge in Bolin’s 'Eoales. Library’ (1 vols, 
1864-55). ' 

More than tliree-fourtlis of wliat has ooino down to us 
from Philo consists of tliroe oliiof works on tlio Poiita- 
teucli: (1) Z-ijT^para aalXdireis ( Qiiccslionea et 8oliiiioncs] 
—in Aiineuiaii— a short explanation of Genesis and 
E.xoduB in question and answer; (2) Ndgwr Upw 
aWifyopim, a largo allegorical coiiiliiontary on Genesis, 
in wliicli the Iiistory is intorpretod as a systoui oi 
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psyoliology niicl otliios, filling almost the whole 

of jVIangey’s first volumCj and couaisting of a series 
of sixteen special treatises; (fi) a group of coin- 
poaitioiis intended as an Exposition of the Mosaic 
Icr/islation for iwn-Jcws, and falling naturally into three 
divisions — an Account of the Creation {KoofiCTaua, De 
Opijiaio Miindi), the Biographies of Virtuous Men, and 
the Legislation proper. Besides these have been pre- 
served, either eiitiro or in fragments, the following 
works ; Ilepl /3iou Mtoiiir^u! ( Vita Jllosis), llepl nO irdvra 
tnrovdatov elvai iXedSepor [Quod omnis probits liher\ 
El! d^XaKKov (Adversiis Elaccuin) and Ilepi apertav ml 
wpetr/Hdtt! Tpds rdVov (Be Icimtionc ad Caium), Itepl 
irporolas {Ec Providentia\ * AXd^avSpos t) ircpl too \6yop 
fxeii' rd &\oya fun {only in Armenian), 'TiroBeTisd 
(Unown only from Eusebius), and llepl 'louSalwr. 

Other worlrs now generally regarded n.s spurious are 
Be IncorruptibilUatc miuidi, De Miindo, and JnUrpre- 
iatio Hcbmicorum nnminum. The Be Vita coiitciii- 
plativa was nttaoked with muoh learning by P. E. 
Lucius (Bie Therapcnien mul ihre SleUmuj in der 
Gcschichtc der Askesc, Strashurg, 1879), but is ably 
defended by Edorshoim in his article ‘ Philo ’ in Smith’s 
Diet, of Christ, liiography. 

See Gfriirer, Philo iiud die Ahxandrinische TheosogBiie 
(2 vols. Stuttgart, ISill); Dillme, Ccschichtikhe Dar- 
stelliLny der JikUsrh-Alexandrinisohen Delii/ions-Philo- 
sophic (2 vols. Halle, 1831), also his articie in Ersch 
and Griiber ; ICoferstein, Philo's Lehre von den ooUlichen 
Miticlwesen (Leip. ISlIi) ; Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria all Anslci/cr dcs Altun I’estcmcnts an sieh sclhst 
mid nach seinein iiesohiehtliehen Einjlim betrachtet (Jena, 
187.“)): Zeller, in part iii, div. 2 of Die Philosophic d/r 
Cfrieehen (3d ed. 1881); Edershoim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the ALessinh (2 vols, 1883); and Principal Uruin- 
mond’s admirahlo Philo-Judteus, or the Jetcish-Alexan- 
drian Philosophy in its Development and Completion (2 
vols. 18S8), 

Philo of Byhlus. Soo Pikenioia. 

Plliloloft’y. Thu mGaiiiiio of thw torm has 
variud ouriouwly. Aw wu iiiid it fir.st Giaiiloyed li,v 
Plato, it inoant tlio lovu of diseussioii, liiiiilect 
prautioally to thu iiioml and social questions in 
which Plato deliglitcd; and the method of such 
disonssiou was tlie Sooratle one. At Alexandria 
the ‘ philologur’ tvas hn.siod with all the knowledfre 
of his day lironght tof'other for the first time in the 
great library of thu Ptoluniies. H'lins, Eratosthenes, 
who applied this term to himself, w'as specially 
famons as a writer on astronomy. But the groat 
scholars of Alc.xandria airplied themselves with 
especial oagonie.ss to the .study of the older Greek 
literature. Mon like Zuuodotu.s and ArLstarchus 
compared the numerous MSS, of Homer, selected 
the host texts, made lists of dillionlt words, called 
glossec — the oarlicjst dictionaries— and were the 
fomulovs of the seionco of criticism by estabUsUing 
canons cm wliieh tlicy rejected what they deonied 
spurious in the copies before them. Two oonluries 
later at Home Uiuoro, who uses the word not uu- 
froqnently in his letters, apiilies it to fitud,y in 
general. But over after the Alexandrian time 
‘philology’ was essentially the intolligoiit cidtioal 
study of the traditional learning of the past. It 
widened again at the revival of learning to include 
tile study of grammar, rlietorio, poetry, archa’ology 
— in a word, all the ‘ Imiuano ’ studie,s. And this 
wider sense clung to the word. Johnson in the 
last century dolincs a plulologer n.s ‘ one whoso 
chief study i.s language, a graraniaviaii, a oritick.’ 
Yet Y’'atth, whom ho quotes as one of Ms authorities 
for tlio u.se of the word, say.s tl)al ‘studies called 
l)lulologiual are history, ' language, grammar, 
rhetoric, poesy, and oritieisni,’ In fact i>liilology 
was the study' which interpreted the best writings j 
and tlie.so writings wore (irook and Latin; and in 
these langwagos wove to be found the most note- 
worthy spcoulaljion,s on all matters of human in- 
terest, So philology iiad its special and its wider 
sense. Since the nuildle of the l9th oentuvy the use 


has been changing in a dittevent direction. Through 
the discovery of , Sanskrit the scientific eoinnaiison 
of Greek and Latin witli otlier languages hecaine 
possible. Tliat study was called ‘ comparative 
philology.’ But tliL term Is cumbrous, and in 
Englaiuf, and to some extent in France, it Is cus- 
toniary to speak in tliis sense of ‘ philology ’ alone. 
So, whereas foinierly pliilology meant pre-eniinentl y 
tlie_ knowledge, graniniatioal, critical, exegetical, 
ryliich enabled men to explain tiie mo.st inqiortant 
litei'ature of the world, it now i,s becoming limited 
to the stndy of language apart from the literature 
embodied in it— to the science which deals nith 
the origin, development, and general eharaoter of 
the dilt'erent families of speech tlivougliout tlie 
world and of Iniman speecli as a whole : to which, 
therefore, llie most liiglily eultii'ated lang'nage.9 
may he not more iiiipoitant tlian languages which 
liave hardly any literature or none at all : hecan.se 
siicli languages develop naturally, whereas literary 
languages are subject to artificial lestraiut. lu 
Germany, it may bo noted, this special stttd3- of 
language is called not ‘Philologie’ hut ‘Linguistik.’ 

It iiiimt not he supposed that this .sdeiitilic study 
of language as an end in itself lia,s superseded tlie 
older pMloiogjf of a Bentley or a Person. Hatlier, 
it has helped it by tlivowing light on tlie forms and 
nieariing of words and phrases isolated or obscure 
in one language, hut frequent and clear in another. 
But indeed tlie work of the critical scholar of the 
present day has been widened to a degiee which 
could not have been realised thiee generations ago. 
First, the art of interpretation has been developed ; 
tlie old atovolionses of MSS. have been more fully 
searched ; the principles of palieography are more 
widely known, so that we have many more soholars 
capable of dealing at fir.st hand with MSS., of 
deciding upon their age, origin, and relative value. 
Tlie .sister-art of ejiigrapliy, which deals with in- 
scriptions, has over-increasing material to work 
upon. Secondly, the science of archmologj’’ has 
been almost re-created. Ex]ilDrations in all parts of 
the Hellenic world — ^Attica, Delphi, Pelo)5Dnnese, 
Cyprus, and Asia Minor — especially the recent 
search in tiie Acropolis at Atlieiis, have )irofiniiidly 
allccled our ideas of Greek art, both plastic and 
coii.slructive. Tlie long-cmitiuned excavations at 
Pompeii liave shown us tlie doniostic life of tlio 1st 
coutnry in tlic moat niiimto detail. There can he 
no doubt that we liave yet much to learn, and tliat 
the zeal of modern students will he equal to the 
task. Again, historical inscriptions and coins have 
corrected and su]q)leniented the statements of 
ancient writers, and have often given us unexjiected 
and perfectly trustworthy information as to periods 
uiiropresonted in any literature. These and other 
auxiliary science,3 liave given new life and meaning 
to the scholar’s work. They make it at once more 
.satisfying and more dillionlt ; there Is so imicli more 
to lie known. Formeiiy a really great scholar 
could master the whole domain of knowledge ; 
now every man mn-st depend for something on tlie 
labours of otlicrs. 

The study of iihilology, especially the study of 
grainmar, after it was transplanted from Alexandria, 
nourished at Rome in the imperial time. It lingered 
on at Constantinople till the line of groat grain- 
maviaus ended in Pri.scian ; wliile lexicography 
culminated later in the work of Photius and of 
Suidas. But it was in Italy that the .stndy pf 
antiquity hecaine again a living tiling ; Italians in 
the idth and loth centuries discovered in Italy, 
Germany, and France works of tlie greatest Roman 
writois, such as Cicero and Lucretius, which had 
rciuaiued for gQiierations hvriied in convents ; it 
was to Italy that learned Greeks, especially after 
the sack or Constantinople, came to teach the 
Greek language at Florence and at Venice, and 
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Viroa'lit with tliem the MSS. of Tlnicyclides and of 
Plato, to he tran.sl.ated liy Valla and hy Eicinns; 
and it was in Italy that the results of their lahonr-s 
v.-ere first puhlislied to the world at large hy the 
gie<at houses of the Manucci and the Ginnta. But 
with the exception of Eaerno Italy had no_ great 
'Cholar. Yet by its connection with Fiance it pro- 
duced scholais in noithern Europe. Bude was 
secretary to Louis XII., who.se main interests were 
in Italy ; Lainhin visiteil Rome and Venice before 
he became the editor of Horace, of Lncretina, and 
of Cicero ; while Mnret, though hour near Limoges, 
lir'ed and worked at Rome from 1559 to liis death 
in 1585, and at Rome he lodged for two years the 
young Joseph Scaliger, destined to liecoine the 
foremost of European scholars. Italian by de.scent, 
hilt born in Prance, where he edited his ilanilins 
and wrote his Dc Emcndationa Temporum, the first 
great work in historical criticism, he was led hy 
his conveisioii to Prote.stantism eventually to retire 
from France to Leyden, where he ended his days, 
tiie dictator of the world of letters. Isa.ac Casaubon, 
a leader in exegesis, as Scaliger was in criticism, 
though born at Geneva, wa.s the son of a French 
Hiigneuot refugee, and in France lie lived during 
the greater part of his life, fill like Scaliger he 
found a securer home elsewhere — in Protestant 
England. Justus Lipsins, the third great scholar 
of tlie day, was a Belgian, professor successively at 
Jena, at Leyden, and at Louvain j he also had 
travelled in Italy. 

Of the inemboi'.s of the older German school the 
most famous was Erasmus, hy birth a Hollander, 
but the centre of a band of able scholars at Basel, 
wliere he .spent the last .si.xteen years of lii.s life, 
well known in England, and for a short time a 
professor at Cambridge, a man of vast learning, hut 
not a master in oritioism, ‘ tlie man of letters, the 
finst who had appeared in Europe since the fall of 
the Roman empire ’ ( Mark Pattisou ). He lived some 
three years in Italy, hut gained, as he thought, 
nothing from it. Able scholars were Camerariiis, 
jirofessor at Leipzig, and Gruter of Antwerp, the 
first great collector of Greek and Latin inscriptions. 

For different reasons Prance and Germany ceased 
to he the nurse of .scholarship in tlie 17tli century. 
The reign of Lonis XIV. fostered modern rather 
than ancient literature ; and Germany was the 
scene of furious war. But Scaliger’s influence lived 
on in Holland, At Leyden, wdiere he died, lived 
Daniel Heinsins and liis son Nicolas, Gronow, 
conspicuous for his skill in appreciating MSS., aud 
Cliiwer, the first great writer on geograplty. At 
the same time Graefe was editing Cicero at U trecht. 
Somewhat later in England lived the fiist of English 
scliolars, Richard Bentley, in frequent correspond- 
ence witli Dutch , scliolars, but owing nothing to 
them, a man whose astounding critical power could 
not always save him from errors due to his self- 
confidence. The only other Englishman wliose 
fame, like Bentley’s, has steadily grown with time 
was Richard Person, professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge at the end of the 1 8th century. Distinguislied 
name.s in the .scliool of Holland in' the 18th centniy 
are Herasterluiis and his pupils Ruhiikeii and 
Valckenaer. In Germany vve fiiul Ernest! at Leipzig, 
the editor of Cicero ; liis scholar, Heyne, the founder 
of the school of GSttingen j Reislce of Leipzig, .skilled 
not only in Greek and Latin, but also in Arabic, 
whose edition of the Greek orators is still in use ; 
■VVinekeliiiaiin, the first great writer on ancient art ; 
Wolf, jirofessor at Halle, best known as the great 
Homeric critic, but whose general power and method 
almost entitle him to a place by the side of Scaliger 
and Bentley. Scholars of a later date, wliose lives 
extended far into the 19tli century, are Immanuel 
Bekker, professor at Berlin, editor of Plato, Thucy- 
dides, the orators, and Aristophanes ; Godfrey 


Heimann, ii .scholar of uiiirsual lireadth, wlio.sefame 
rests securely upon his work on ^'Esohy Ins ; Welcker, 
professor at 'Bonn, the first who comhinod the study 
of Greek art, litoratuie, and mythology; K. Ci. 
Miiller, wlio.se .sen’ico.s to the study of ancient 
history were cut short liy his prciiiatnre death ; F. 
IHtschl, professor at Bonn, the restorer of the text 
of Plautus, as Lachmaiiii at Beilin wa.s the restorer 
of Lncretins. We have only of late snft'ered the 
loss of H. A. J. IMunro of Canihridgo, the inherilor 
of Laelimann’s labour on Lucretius ; of Madvig the 
Dane, a Latin .scliolar of eminent aeiiteiie.s.s ; and 
of Goliet, in whom the critical power of Holland 
seemed to he renewed again. (An excellent sketch 
of the iiibtory of classical ]ihilology, hy Dr L. von 
Uriiehs of Wiirzlmrg, will he foiiiid in the first 
volnme of Iwan Milller’s Jfdiutlnirh tier Klussischcn 
A Itcrt umsivisscnxch aft. ) 

Sneculatioiis on the connection of Greek and 
Latin— e.g. tliat Latin was derived from .some 
Greek dialect, and that both, as well as all tlie 
other languages of the earth, iiinst ha derived from 
Hebrew— are not wanting in the writings of tlie 
older scholar.s. It was reseiu’ed for an English- 
man, Sir William Jones, in 1786, to point out that 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Cel lie 
belong to the .same family ; and for Franz Ropji, 
horn at Mainz in 1791, to hoeomc the founder of 
the special science of comparatn-e philology. In 
his ‘conjngation-Hysteiii,’ published at Frankfort in 
1816, lie worked out the details of the principle 
already estalilished hy tracing oiit tho history o[ 
the verb inllectioris of the Greek, Latin, ( lid Persian, 
and Teutonic as compared with Sanskrit. Ills 
monumental work, the Cuniparaiirr. Grtmimttr, 
appeared at dill'erent times lietwoen 1883 and 1852. 
In this lie lays down the phonetic, laws of the sevi'ral 
langiiage.s, and traces tlioir giammatical foi'nis hack 
to their common origin in a lost ‘ Tndo-Gennaiiic' 
speech. It is hnpossihle hero to describe the 
development of tins work in the liaiids of the 
iingulaily able men who laboured at it in Iho same 
generation, .such as Jakob Grimm, the founder of 
the scientific study of the Teutonic languiiges ; 
Pott, the most icarnod and volnniinons of writers; 
Benfey, the acute philologist and accompli, slied Haiis- 
kritist. The most successful apjilic.atioii of Uie 
science to Greek was made somewhat later hy tluorg 
CiirtiUb, and to Latin hy Corssen, and in Fmiicu hy 
Michel Break The coiiiiiion principle of all these 
writers was that the novor-eeasiiig change in every 
language is regulated liy law; that in each language 
there is a regular seqnoiiee of sound, ono passing 
into the other, not hy chancu or hy the will of 
any speaker or spoakevs, hut in a deliiiite ascerlain- 
ahle course : and tlial only hy the knowledge of 
the.so .sequences, eoiiimoiily hut not very u’hscly 
termed ‘laws, ’can the science of language exist, 
One of the best known of those is the Hoiiml. change 
eonimonly called ‘Griiiiiii’s Law,’ wliieli states the 
fact that whenever we find a /,', i, or p in San.slcrit, 
Greek, Latin, and (inferonlially ) in the imnimon 
parent-language, wo shall find in English and most 
other Teutonic languages an li, i/i, /—e.g. ca/iff-ta 
(Lat. ‘cord-’) will appear a.s ‘lieart,’ ‘tres’as ‘llirce,’ 
‘pes’ as ‘foot;’ that ff, d, h will appear as /.■, I, p 
(‘genus’ = ‘kin,’ ‘duo’ = ‘two’); and aspirates 
ig/i, cl/i, Ni) will ainiear as r/, d, It (e.g. Ind.-Gor. 
‘ghans’ = ‘ goose,’ ‘ hliiigos’ = ‘ hooch ’), Further, 
that a subsequent ‘.shifting’ of the same kind, Imt 
much less complete, took place many eonturies later 
in periiiaiiy itself, and produced tlicre the changes 
which distinguished the dialects of Sonth Gornnwiy 
{‘Higji’) from those of the north (‘ Low German,’ 
or,aRitiscalledin Oornianyitsolf, ' Platt-Deutsch’) 
and from our oivii English — e.g. ‘ drei ’ from ‘ three,’ 
‘zwei’ from ‘two,’ &o. Such astounding uiii foriiiity 
of change over .so large an area was well calculated 
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to coiilinn the belief in the ‘reign of law ’in lau- 
gnago. But tliat belief «'as certainly Htrengthened 
when in 1875 Kavl Verner wrote a paper (puhli-slieil 
ill Kuhn’s Zeitsohrift, vol. xxiii.) in which he showed 
that soniB apparent excejitioiis to Grinini's Law were 
really duo to the operation of another and wider 
law (ooninionly called by his name) dating from 
\ariatioii of accent preserved by the old Teutonic 
from the parent-speech; in conseipienco of which 
at the present day a west Ciimhcrlaiid dalesman 
says ‘huhler’ and ‘ murfifer,’ but ‘brof/ier,’ because 
in' the parent-language (as attested by Sanskrit 
and Greek) the stress was laid on the last syllable 
in ‘pater,’ ‘mater,’ but on the lirst syllable in 
‘bhriiter;’ and every Englishman says ‘laiiif,’ 
hut ‘ eavf/t ’ ( in the oldest Teutonic ‘ lilnda ’ and 
‘lirtlia,’ with the liiial vowel still surviving), be- 
caiiae the siillix (Iiid.-Gor. -tu) which was coiiimoii 
to both was accented in the lirst word, hnt not in 
the last; so also ‘niimf,’ hnt ‘growf/t’ {suffix -ti), 
‘Hooo',’ but ‘duaf/i ’ (suffix -tu). Here the regular- 
ity seems little loss than miracnlons ; and it was 
discoveries auoh as tliis wliieh led about this time 
to the rise of what is sometimes called the ‘new 
school’ of iihihilogy, nieii who in reality only press 
to their furthest limit the prineiplca of their prede- 
cessors. For example, Curtins and Hclileicher held 
that the operation of unvarying law in eertain eases 
did not exclude the possibility of ‘ sporadic changes ’ 
— i.G. of changes found in .sonio words only, not in 
ci'ery word in which the somid so alVeeted occurred ; 
thus, ‘ laorima ’ in Latin shows an I instead of the 
d of tlie original word, as jiroved by (ti'ocIv SaKpv 
and our ‘ tear ; ’ hut Lliey did not theVefore tiiink it 
necessary tliti,t ei’ery d siionhl pass into I in Latin. 

The ‘ new seliool ' — Leskien, linigiminu, Ostliolf, 
Paul (to montum a few only of tlie mo.st consjiicii- 
ons mumhovs ) — hold that souiul-ehange so far aa it 
is due to iiliysical eansoH is absolutely uniform in 
any one language or dialect at tlie aanio Lime ; and 
tliat the new form pvuilnoed by such cliange in 
every ease drives out tlie old one. Brielly put, 
plionetio law is invariable ; there is no such thing 
as sporadic change — change attacking a few woishs, 
and sparing others ; thronghont tlie wliole speecli- 
areaall words in whioli a particular .sound occur.s 
are alike aU’ected. This doctrine has commanded 
very general assent ; it is tempting to the .seientilic 
mind ; and its strength lies in the number of 
apiiarent excoptioiis M’hich have been satisfactorily 
explained. \’et the « jiriori argmuoiits against it 
are strong, and it is certain that it is incapable of 
ah.solnte proof : yon cannot jirovu a negative. But 
the good done liy its supporters in every hranoh 
of jihilology lias lieoii immeiise. They prote.stod, 
and rightly, agaiinst tho habit, seen in the later 
writings of Curtins ami other lesser men in other 
hwigiiage,s, of allowing obvious oxeeiitions to 
aseertaiiieil plionetio law on the ground of identity 
of fiinefrion. Be the principle of the new men 
right or wrong, its oh.servanoe in practice is 
exeelleiit. But thi,s protest is only one of the 
services of tlie now school. They (especially Paul) 
have called attoiitioii to the inner side of language ; 
tho older writers liad spent themselves on the outer 
side. For language is both a physical and a pisychical 
product. Tho sonud.s wliioh make language are 
due to tho physical aiiparatus of speech. As such 
their nature can he exactly ascertained, and they are 
snhiect to changOB whioh' can he known and regis- 
tered like the soipiences of any physical .science 
(see PiiONETiC'.s), and may he called the outer 
side of language. The inner development is due 
to the mind of man ; and this, like all Die other 
works of man, hcloiigs to historical and not to 
phy.sioal .science. Here the ruling principle is 
mutation. Every ohild learns every word it uttens 
through imitation, and imitation of words heard 


from others or previously uttered by our.selves is 
the parent of the language of every giown-up man. 
That we are irhollj' niicon, scions of the jirocess does 
not make the fact any less certain. One form of 
imitation e.speeially aotii'e in speech is what grani- 
iiiarians call ‘form-association.’ Different forms 
of speech— e.g. preterite tenses of many verbs, or 
a particular case of many nouns — are alike each in 
their grammatical function, and tend to he tliought 
of, and to lie used, together. But these forms are 
nevertheless often very unlike ; though tlieir use 
may he the same they may have different origins — 
e.g. ‘I. swam,’ ‘I stuud,’ in English owe their 
distinctive form to a vowel-variation, but ‘ I heal'd ’ 
to the adding of a suffix. Now, the iniiid i.s con- 
stantly acting under the infinence of analogy to 
reduce such variation.S| to do away with iinneces.sary 
difference, s, to reduce old forms to one level, or to 
make new forms on Die aiialogj' of old oiie.s. Thus 
(see under article Gii.iMM.tli), we now say ‘ we ran,’ 
not ‘ we run ’ as our forefathers did, hecanse the 
reason for the diff'erent vocalism of singiiiar and 
plural is no longer di.sceiiiihle, ami the unmeaning 
difference is ‘ levelled. ’ Again, wo say ‘ I elimhed,’ 
not ‘I clomb' any more, liecaiise the preterite in 
-td is the .simplest and commonest form of the 
tease, capable of being applied without difficulty 
when a new verh hecomes necessary — e.g. ‘we 
boycotted him.’ This principle of ‘analogy’ (as 
for brevity it is often called ) acts widely in every 
language ; it conditions every now word ive make, 
and it must have acted much mine upon vei naculars 
which had no literature (a good oxainiile may he 
•seen in tho reconstruction of the old Latin verh 
in modern Italian), and still more upon wholly 
unwritten langiiage.s. 

There are then two cliief factors whioli act on 
language : one, the vis inoHiis, which is the prime 
cause of phonetic change, and i.s in the main de- 
.structive, doing away with sounds or coiubiiiation.s of 
sonnd.s which, owing to causes varying witli nations 
and even with individuals, are inconvenient to pro- 
duce ; the otlier, the imitative habit of imiid, 
wliioh may destroy old forms, hnt is in the main 
i-epaniiive, giving now forms for those which 
through phonetic change had hecome ohsoure, and 
constantly producing nerv forms on Die analogy of 
old ones to .supply each want can.sed by the progres.s 
of the luinian mind. For except in very rare ca6e.s 
mail turns old speech-materials to new ubg.s. He 
docs not 'invent ah.solutely new muuea for new 
things as tliey hecome known to him or are pro- 
duced by him. A hijipopotamiis was called a 
‘river-horse;’ the trees and beasts of Australia 
are known by tho names of quite different species 
ill Europe, A new invention is called by some 
descriptive name, as a ‘ photograph,’ whioh has 
superseded the older but equally descriptii'e Talbo- 
type mill Daguerreotype : when Talbot and 
I’fagnerve wove forgotten their names were less 
suggestive than terms with a meaning. Mesnier- 
i-sm in like nianner will he superseded by hypnot- 
ism, there being a sufficient nnmher of pooide able 
to understand the new name, and so to familiarise 
it to those to whom it means nothing. Bimilarly, 
old iiame.s may take a new value, becoming there- 
by really new words if the connection with the 
old thing is quite broken oil'. Tims, a ‘ head ’ to 
us is a round object made of different materials, 
absolutely unconnected with the .same word in Old 
English wliioh meant a prayer ; the link— counting 
prayeis by means of a string of beads— being no 
longer a matter of common observation. Some- 
times both the old and the now meaning co-exist ; 
a man may be called a ‘ lion,’ hut a lion is a lion 
still. Lastly, new words expressing action— verbs 
and verbal nouns— constantly spniig _ up, being 
commonly either more picturesque or giving .some 
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new cii’cuinstance. To mnvdev is old, Init to 
‘burke,’ a verb coined from a once famous 
mmderer, gives tlie added sense of sinotliering and 
hushing up ; and the rvmd seems likely to snivive, 
though with its oiigin forgotten, lo ‘boj’cott 
evpi esses a slightly nevr form of exclusive dealing, 
and as vet its history is reiiiemliered. 

This "slight sketch may suffice to throw some 
light on the iiatuie of language. It is a work of 
man, the product of iiian's iiiiiid and vocal organs, 
just as a statue or a picture is the product of his 
mind and hands. Put it diil'ers from them in some 
imimrtant respects. First, it is not a llnished pro- 
duct, permanent and uncliaiigeahle. It is suliject 
to incessant change, involuntary on its jihysical 
side, partly voluntaiy on the mental side. It 
is a constant tiux, a ‘ hecomiiig,’ not a ‘ being,’ ns 
Plato might have put it ; this change is obscured 
for literaiy languages ; it hecmiies clear at once lo 
any one who will take the pains of looking at the 
developiiieiit of Englisli from Chaucer’s day to 
01113 . Old forms die out, and new ones take their 
place (see GBAlIM.iR). Old families of words 
cea'B to be used : new ones take their [dace or are 
produced under new needs — e.g. the Pnycott family 
— huycotteil, boycotting, bnycotter, boycottee 
(extinct by this time), &e., all formed on the 
analogy of the words of other older families. A 
.second point of difference is that language is not 
an end in itself as a picture is ; it exists for an end, 
corainunioation between man and man. So long as 
this is achieved the form which language takes is im- 
material : it may change so long as it is intelligible. 
Ho doubt language once e.xistent can serve other 
ends more or less connected with the first: but 
that communication was the fust is undeniable. 

But language is not the only means by which 
ooiiimnnication can be made. Animals, which 
have no language, certainly oomnmnicate. Man 
can communicate by gesture.s, by pictures — whether 
rude scratches made on the ground witli a stick 
or the more polished drawing.s wliich developed 
into Egyptian hieroglyphics— or, lastly, by cries 
common to man and to beasts, tlie natural expres- 
sions of joy, fear, pain, liirc. But such cries are 
not even the elements of laiiguago till they are 
consciously reproduced to expi'e.ss the feeling even 
when the stinmlating cause may be absent. Lan- 
guage itself arises when two men connect the same 
feeling with the same expression of it, and so can 
communicate that to others. There is no reason 
to believe that any brute has ever attained even 
to the first of the.se last two steps. Tlieir progress 
is an-ested. A dog may bark to express delight, 
or to have a door opened to him, but lie does no 
more than any dog could do 2000 years ago. Man 
can develop. It is not permissible, however, to 
lay dowm that the possession of speech is the barrier 
between man and the brute, and to settle thereby 
the question of the origin of man. Speech may he 
the clear dilferentia now. But it is at lea,st con- 
ceivable that there may have been lost types 
between man and the common progenitor of man 
and the anthropoid ape with intermediate stages 
of speech-development. It is anotlier matter to 
maintain that such development could have been 
produced by natural .selection alone (see Wallace, 
Darwinism, p, 461, If.). 

The different languages of the world can he 
classified according to their principle of formation ; 
and within the classes so reached ditferent families 
of languages may he distinguished in which a 
common orwin can he proved for the different 
language, s of each family. Only the briefest 
sketch can he attempted here. We find two 
main classes : I. Those languages which show no 
signs (or hardly any signs) of inflection (see Gkam- 
MAK)-6.g. in wliich the plural of ‘man’ is ex- 


pressed not liy vowel-changc (as our ‘men’) nor 
by an added .suffix (a.s in Latin ‘ homin-fiif ’) which 
has no independent value, but by such a com- 
bination as our ‘ man-kind,’ where each part can 
he used independently. Buch languages are the 
Chinese, tlie Tibetan, and those of Aunam and 
the neighbouring states ; they are commonly called 
Isolating. II. Those which possess some degree of 
flection — i.e. elements which have lost their inde- 
peiuleiit ineaiiing, and are mere grammatical 
machinery to make nouns, as icr in ‘pa-ter;’ or 
cases of nouns, as s in ‘fathcr-s;’ or jierson.s of 
verbs, as s or ih in ‘gives’ nr ‘givoth.’ Such 
elements, however, aie only the worn-out rem- 
nants of wouls coiupouiulcd with other U'ords 
(see Geajimak); and the languages of this type 
may vary very iiincli according lo the degree 
of obscuration in the eliarncter of the componnd. 
Some, like the Jlongolian, the Finnish, the lliin- 
garian, the Tnrkisli, make very long compounds, yet 
the original elements, thongli not all capable of 
separate use, remain (juite distinct and recognisahlc 
ill each woid. These languages used to ho calletl 
‘agglutinative,’ as diU'ercnt from the specially 
‘ inlTcctioual ’ San.skrit, Latin, itc. ; hut even the, so 
, show signs of the phonetic change which prodnceil 
‘inllections.’ The North American languages in- 
corporate dillevent elements which are each liarcly 
rceogiiisahle in the componnd; tlie inincijiio (if 
composition is not really (liffei'ent. The IJravidiaii | 
family of languages in Bontli India— Tamil, 
Tehigu, (!cc. — is a), so of the agglutinative Horl. 
The languages of the purely inlloetional type — i.e. 
those where the dilleront olemonts of the original 
compound are so firmly welded together as to ho 
frequently indistinguishahle— arc (I.) tlie Soiuitic 
family, comprising Hebrew and theoluHoly-cimnootod 
I’lnjiiiician ; Arainaic, spoken in JMosonotaiiiia, 
Syria, and in later day.s in I’ale.stino j Arabic j aiul 
some Ahys.sinian languages. This family is reinark- 
ahle because of itstriliteriil roots — i.o. oxju'usHioiiKof 
the several ideas by three unchanging eoiiKOnants, 
the relation of the various derived forms of the 
same idea being expressed by vowel-change. (11.) 
The Indo-Gennaiiic or Aryan family. The first 
term is mo,st likely lo survive ; it doilole.s the 
extreme limits of tlie area over wliich tlie lan- 
guages spread — from Bauskrit India to (lennanio 
(or Teutonic) Iceland. The term Aryan lias nut 
been adopted nmcli outside of England. Tlie eliiuf 
languages of this family aro (1 ) Baiiskrit, of wliich 
tlie oldest remains aro the Vedie iiynuiB, witli the 
cognate Old Persian and Zend, tlie larignage of tlie 
Ayc.sta. (2) Ariiiciiian, as yet iiiipcrfoiitly known, 
with records dating fiom the 5Ui century A.P. (3) 
Greek, with its numerous dialects. (4) Albanian, 
provetl to belong to this family by Boiip, and lately 
investigated by G. Meyer and others, lint possessing 
no ancient records. (5) Italic, inohuling Latin, 
and the Umbrian and Osoan dialects ; from these 
are de.scendod the modern (so-called) llomancc lan- 
guages— ;the Italian, BpaniBli, Piirtuguese, h'roncli, 
Wallachian, and the speech of certain Aljiine dis- 
tricts ( Orisons, &c. ), (ti) Gel tie, including the 
ancient speech of Gaul, with its surviving renuuuit 
the Bas Breton ; the now extinct Govnisli ; tlic 
Welsh, still likely to survive ; the Erse of Ireland ; 
the Gaelic of the Highlands of Bcotlaiid (the 
records of the.so throe dato from ahont tlio 3th 
century); and the Man.x, (7) Tlio Teutonic, now 
inore_ commonly called Gormnnic, coniiirisiug 
Gothic, the langnage into which Ullilas trans- 
lated the Gospels in the 4 th century a.D. ; the 
Scaudinavian, of which a very old form is isolated 
m Iceland, more luodeni forms in Norway, Den- 
mark, and , ‘Sweden; the Anglo-Raxon ; the Old 
Frisian; the Uhl Saxon of the ‘ Heliand,’ the parent 
of the I latt-Dentsch languages of North Germany; 
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the Lower Fiaiieoiiiirn, wlienca comes the Dutch; 
the Franconian of Mid Ueiiiiaiiy; and the Old 
flioh German, .sjmkeii in dillbrent dialects from 
South to Middle Germany, whence Is derived the 
modern literary German. (8) The Slavonic, to 
wiiicli helonH liolioiiiian, Polish, Old Bulgarian, and 
the parents of the Pbussian ami numerous dialects 
of south-eastern Europe ; together with the Lithu- 
aniair, Old Pru-ssian, and Lettish languages of the 
south Baltic, rvhioh, though their records are late, 
vet preserve strikingly early linguistic featnre.s. 
See Aryan Languaok.s. 

That there was such a language as the hypo- 
thetic parent of all these Aryan languages is certain 
(thouglr such knowledge Iniiigs ns no nearer to the 
one original language — if one tiiei'e rvas — spoken by 
prinier’al man ). Wo can recover its ehar,acter with 
certainty, for we know its snlli.xes both formative 
and inJIectional ; its vocahulary we knorv in part 
only. Now', if there was a language there iiiiist 
have lieen a people to speak tlral language — no 
doubt with many dialects, whence eventu.ally 
apnang- the derived larrgnagcs which we krrorv, arrd 
prohahly many otlrei's which arc lost, Dialcclal 
variation is tiro iitevilahle cuttdiLiott of all lart- 
gnages where there is rto coirttrron literary tongue : 
that tends tit level the .spoeeh ol the whole area : 
and where there is great facility of oortrrrtunication 
throughout the area the dialcct.s may die out, sta 
they are rajddly doitrg in England. But though 
we assert with uonlhlcneo (hat there was a cmtttrtott 
Ttulo-Gornrattio hingu.age, spoken hy air Iiido-Ger- 
nianic people, we do not inaintaiii Yliat the people 
who speak the sovevid languages derived from that 
the comunrn parent are wholly of the same race. 
Englaml, as wo know, is iiihahited hy the deseeud- 
auta of Celts, of variou.s uationalities enrolled in the 
Ilonian legions, of Angles, S.-i.-cons, Jutes, Frisians, 
of Norsonieri, and of Frauco-Normans ; all of whoiii 
speak the same English language. But that fact 
does nob make us iloulrt that there was once a 
cominou Teutonio laiignago spoken (in varions 
dialects ) hy the did'erent inemhers of a Teutonic race 
which ooeitpioil liritain. It is e.'^tronloly proltablo 
that there has Iieen a like history in other lands wdiere 
otlior Tnilo-Geriiianio languages are now spoken. 
That does not in the least <lts[U'ovc the oxislonce of 
an Indo-Ueriimnie race, speaking dillbrent Iitdo-Ger- 
manie iliahrcts, settling tlroiriselvos in the diifereut 
countries of Europe and western Asia, and uiixiiig 
their hlood with that of the races whom tliey fouiiil 
already there. Tho iiroportioii of Indo-Genriauic 
hlood in any given nation may Ire ouinsidcrahle : it 
may ho very little. It is irossihle that in sonic 
nations it may bo notliing at all : some stronger, 
but less civilised race may have overpowered the 
Indo-Gcriutwiic stock, hut taken their language. 
Such loss has its parallels in hi.sOory — o.g. when tiro 
Norsemen coiirinei'ed part of Ji'rance, Imt lost their 
own langnago. This would e.vplain the fact that 
I'aces of niarked racial diilbrcnce — with short skulls, 
and dai'k hair and colouring — ai-o finind S 2 )eii.ldng 
cognate languages with men of long sknlla, ruddy 
colour, and light hair, finch an incunstfetency lias 
seemed to some anthriipologists to absolutely 
desti'oy the value of language as a tost of race. 
It does nothing of the kind. Linguistic ai'gnmeuts 
ii,re as valuable a.s antlivopologic ones ; hub neither 
give conchiHh'o proof, only indications. The two 
sciences slionld work indepemlontly. Good anthro- 
pologists, svrch as I’iischc and Ponka, may ho bad 
linguists ; but resulta drawn from hii,rmony of the 
strongest evidonec on either sido^ may he fruitful. 
Most, however, of tliese jirohlems will probably never 
admit of certain solution. Tlie evidence which 
now would idaco the hahitat of the parent-race in 
noTtheni Europe is only somewhat moro weighty 
than that tvliicli fonncvl’y placed it in Pamir, 


See especially Paul's Priitcipien chr Spnichiicschii'hle, 
translated by ,Stiong ( hSS8 ) ; and the HUtory of Litnyuaije 
(based on the same book), by Strong, Logenian, and 
'Wheeler ( 1891 ). 'Whitney's iijcniid Growth of Lanymue 
(Inter. So. series), Ma.v -Muller's Essays on the Science of 
Lawjimije, and Sayoe's Introduction to the Science of 
Langiu^e are useful ; the latter contains a full list of 
autlioiities. fly far the best hook on the history of the 
Iiido-Geriiianie languages in their earlier stage is Brug- 
mami’a Comparative Grammitr (trans. vol. i. by Wright, 
vol. ii. by Conway and House, 1SS8 ). Here will be found 
mentioned all the recent works of any importance hi this 
depaitnieiit. A shoit book referring ohieJly to Greek and 
Latin is Victor Henri's PrCcis dc Gmnuiiaire Compiaree 
(1888), also tiaiislated. For Romance languages the latest 
and most complete work is Gruber's great Grundriss der 
Romaaischai Philoloyie ( Strashurg, 18SG-S8), in wliicli the 
dilVerent Romance languages are treated hy the most com- 
petent authorities. liiez’s Gvaminuiih der Homanischca 
Sprachen, though somewhat out of date, is clear and 
good. A similar hook on the Germanic language.? is Paul's 
Oruiulriss der Oerinanhchcn Philoloijie (1889 ct seq.). 
fljiecial students of English should use Sievers-Cook's 
Grammar of 0/d Eiiijlislt, (Giiui, Heath, & Co. 1883), 
Sweet’s Hislory of Enr/Iish Sounds (18SS), .and Skeat's 
Prindples of Emjlish Etijmoloijy (1887 and 1891). For 
Phonetics, Sweet's Handbook of Phonetics should be con- 
sulted. All questions on the early history of the Indo- 
Genuanic people and its probable habitat arc e.vhaust- 
ivcly treated m the Prehistoric Auiiquilies of ike Aryan 
Pcoplca) Schrader- Jevuns, 1890). Isaac Taylor's Origin of 
the Arguns ( 1800 ) is a nsefnl smallov book on the banie 
subject. Tho grammars and other works dealing with 
tho modern languages of Europe are too numerous to ho 
luciitiuned hero. 

PhilOMHl'la, accoriHng to the Greek leaetui, 
was changed into either a swallow or a nightingale. 
Poets are (or I'athcr ’were) fond of calling tlie night- 
ingale hy ils eliissio name. 

PhiloiMeillOli, a patriot of Greece, was horn 
at Mogahipolis aliont 2.52 u.c. In 222 he was 
one of tho defendeus of MegaIci))olis against Cleo- 
niene.'i, king of Sparta, and ne.vt year ho fought 
with the Macedonias against the Spartajis. He 
then sewed in Crete with such distinction that in 
210 he was appointed general of the Aeha'an horse. 
Iji 208 he was raised, to the higliest military dignity 
in Greece, being elected struUgos or commander- 
in-cliiof of the Achman League, The battle of 
Mantinea (208), in which the Spartans were again 
utterly routed, raised him to the pinnacle of fame, 
ami at. the Nemean festival which followed lie wa.s 
proclaimed liberator of Greece. So great was his 
inllucneo that tho hlacedonian monarch, Philii>, 
began to fear that Greece would regain its inde- 
pendence, and tried, vainly, to have him secretly 
n.aHaB.sinated. ilnring the next few years he was 
absent in Crete, and votunied to the Pelopouno.sus 
ill 194 to lind the Homans in Greece. On the 
dotinrtiire of the oon.sul Flaminijius, Nahis of 
Sparta recommenced ho.stilities against the 
Aclnvans; Pliihjpcemen wa,? once more appointed 
atratCgos (192), and in a pitched battle nearly 
annihilated the troops of Nahis. He now exerted 
all his power to heal the divisions among the 
Achmana, and to prevent them from ail'ording the 
Homans a pretext for taking away their indepeiuL 
ence. In 188 he took a lierce revenge on Sparta 
for having put a nmnher of his friend, s to death, 
and was in consequence strongly censured hy the 
Homan senate, and hy Q. Cmcilius Mefcellus, who 
was sent out as a conimis-sioner to Greece in 133. 
Two j’ears later Philopccmen (now an old man of 
seventy) was elected .strategos for the eighth time. 
Wien' lying ill of a fever at Argos lie rose from 
his sick-hed to quell tho revolt of the Mes.senians, 
but was oveipowered by numbers, and fell into the 
hands of Deinocrates, the leader of the Mesaenians, 
who two nights after sent him a cup of iioison. 
I’liiloiionnen drank it an'd died. 
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PliilosoDlier's Stone. See Alchemv. 

Philosopliy. Li a su’oject where oiiiiiion lite 
been and is still so much divided, as is the catse in 
philosophy, it would he vain to attempt to form- 
ulate a definition whioli would be accepted by 
evei y one. Tlie objects of tlie science, its luetliods, 
nay," its very possibility, are still matter of debate 
between divergent scimols. Tile liistorical method 
is our only safe guide in such a ease ; and by its 
aid we arc liappily able to ii\- upon tlie ni,ain 
elements tliat were present to the minds of the 
Greeir tJiinh'ers who hist consciously used the term 
witli a specific meaning. Practically the fir.st 
attempts at definition are to he found in Plato 
aud Aristotle, and as tliese two philosophers dom- 
inated tlie human intellect for two thon.sand years, 
the ideas which they e.^pressed on the subject 
inevitaldy .shaped tlie conception of jibilosopliy 
current during that time. In virtue of its long 
lease of life, this coiice]itiou lias established itself 
in the associations of language, ami is vaguely 
present to the man of ordinary culture when he 
uses tlie term. It may claim, tlierefore, to be the 
historical sense of the term— the .seu.se, that is to 
say, wiiich the liistoriau of civilisation would .single 
out as that which has persistently asserted itself 
duiing more than two nulleimia of human progress. 
Pi'ommiieed deviations from the accepted usage 
occur mainly in coimectioii witli a sceptical or 
quasi-soeptioal theory of knowledge, aud will be 
noticed in their place. 

Tradition assigns the first euiplo.vineut of the 
word to Pythagoras, and makes liim use it to 
signify merely the disinterested pursuit of know- 
ledge. Socrates plays upon the etymology of the 
word when he contrasts the modesty of the truth- 
seeker with tlie more arrogant pretensions of the 
sophists. But, so far, the nature of the truth or 
knowledge wliicli the philo.soplier seeks i.snot&])eci- 
lied ; the term is still vague ami jjeueral. lu fact, 
no kind of knowledge was at lirst alien to tlie 
philosopher. Pliilo.sopliy has been truly called 
‘the mother of the sciences,’ and it was only by 
slow degrees that the separate .science.s attained 
an independent life. As .specialisation proceeded, 
however, pliilosopby could no longer in a litenil 
sense ‘take all knowledge to be lier province;’ 
the details of one department after another of 
existence were surrendered to the scientifie special- 
ist. But the claim of philosophy to be the neces- 
sary oonipleiiieiit of the special sciences — the only 
.science of existence or of the universe as a whole — 
was not thereby .surrendered. The specialist, .so 
far as he is a mere sjieeialist, is like the man who 
cannot see the wood for the trees ; he loses .sight 
of the proportions of the whole in the details of 
his own province. The co-ordinatiou of the 
sciences, the unification of knowledge, is a task 
which remains to be undertakeu by the philo- 
.sopher. Unity or harmony in our conception of 
the universe is the aim which philosopliy always 
has in view. Whether this aim is attainable by 
man or not is a farther question ; but the idea of a 
system of things satisfactoiy to the reason and the 
moral sense remains the inexliairstible spring of 
philosophic eil'ort. Tlie philosopher, therefore, has 
always Ids eye upon the Wliole ; his true function 
is to correct the abstraebions of the special sciences. 
Each science makes, and must make, its own 
working postulates or presuppositions, and the 
specialist is ever prone to make the working pos- 
tulates of his oivm departiiieut the measuring-line 
of existence as such. But philosophy has to review 
all these scientific postulates, and if po.s,sible to 
harmonise their contlieting claims by showing the 
relative and limited validity wliioh belongs to eaeli. 
Philosophy is in this connection the ontic of the 
sciences— of the postulates which they make and 
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the conception.s which they u.se ; and slie exorcises 
this critical office in the interest of the Whole. 
Sometliiiig like this was present to Plato’s mind 
when he described the philosopher as siinojitikos, 
a man who insists on seeing things together, who 
refnse,s to consider the parts out of their relation 
to the whole whose parts tliey are, and who is 
therefore the inexorable foe of criule and premature 
generalisations from this or tlie oilier department 
of investigation which hajipeus for the time to be 
most in ovideiioe. 

In Pinto n-e find, however, already established 
a second account of philosophy, wJiich, tiiongii nn- 
questionahly true in itself, has led, in the opinion of 
the preisent n'l-iter, to many questionable develop- 
ments. The philosoplieis, says Plato, ‘ are tlm.se who 
are able to grasp the eternal and iiiinintablo,’ ‘Lho.se 
who set their afiectioiis on that which in each cose 
really exists.’ The qiliilosoiilier, as the man who 
apprehends and follows after the essence or reality 
of things, is thus opposed to the man who dwells 
ill appearances and the shorvs of seii.se. This dis- 
tinction may he .said to he implied in the demand 
for any explanation at all, and is pve.sent in Gretdc 
philosophy from the hegiiiniiig. 'Ivhat is the Kiih- 
stance or nuilary reality underlying all the diver- 
sity of the world around ns? iio ran the question 
wliich the early Greek thinkers asked tlieiuselves j 
and the explicit oppo.sitiou between the ivorld as 
it (i2>2>ears to souse and the world n.s reason recog- 
nises it to Oc- had already appeared in the systems 
(otherwise diametrically opposed) of Paniioiiiiles 
and Ileraclibu.s. In the Platonic ctooirine of trails- 
cendent Ideas the opposition receives a question- 
able expression; it ajipears move legitimately in 
the Aristotelian doctrine of SuliKtance and Cause. 
Tlie philo.soplier, iiulocd, must alway.s continue to 
ask himself. What is the esRonco, the nlLimato 
reality of tilings ? who or what is the Being that is 
manifested in ' all thinking things, all ohjeets of fill 
thought?’ In this sense pliilo.sophy is still defin- 
able, in Aristotle's pln'ase, as Ontology, the science 
of being as being. 

To very many, howei’er, in modern times the 
searcli for tliis ultimate reality .seems a hopele.s.s 
quest, and iihilosopliy therefore, in the form of 
iiielapliysios or ontology, is oondiniined by them 
as a disoa.se of the human spirit, from wliich, 
under the inlinenco of scientifie luibits of tliouglit, 
it is now happily recovering. Tiio Eiiqiiricism 
which bases itself on Ilume, the Po.sitivism which 
found.s on Comte, and variou.s ])haHO,s of Kantian 
thought agree in this repudiation of metaphyBias. 
The distinction lietwcen jilienomuna and noumeiia 
has been revived in a somewhat difi'erent form, 
and has become current in popular thought. Sens- 
ible objects and their laws may bo known, it is 
argued, because in such an investigation wo are 
not carried beyond the facts of pre.Hont and pio-ssible 
experience; they are phenomena. But if wo refuse 
to take this sensuous phautasmaguria simply as it 
stands — ^if we insist on referring it to some ultimate 
pound of existence as an oxphmatioii of why and 
how there is a phenomenal world at all — the object 
of our search is variously said to ho noumoiial, 
motapbysioal, metompirical, or transcendental, and 
to he nnattainahle by human reason. To those 
who hold this view philosophy hecomo,s coiivort- 
ihle with Epistemology or 'riieory of Knowledge 
(Erkennlniss-llieorio). It hocomes an ‘inquiry 
into the human understanding,’ or a ‘criticism’ 
of the forms and categories of liuuian thought, 
by way of fixing tlie limits of our necessary 
ignorance, and thus justifying the negative posi- 
tron a-ssuraed towards mdtajiuysics. To Ilume 
and Comte, and to Kant himself in some of his 
moods, philosophy is thus a proven tivo against 
itself, or at least against what has ordinarily 
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been uiuior.slood by ibiilosopliy. In Hume’s words: 

‘ We must sul)mit to this iatigne, in order to live 
at ease ever after; and must cultivate tnie meta- 
physics with some cave in order to destroy the false 
anil adulterate. ’ 

Tliis sceptical oi- positivistic theory, however, is 
chielly the result of the iinwarrantable separation 
of essence and appearance, of noumona and pheno- 
mena, which has been already referred to as an 
unfortunate outcome of Plato’,s way of stating the 
philosophic problem. If the noumenal reality is 
something transcendent, snmethinfj apart from the 
world we know, and as it were hidden behind it, 
then it must inevitably drift into the position of 
a perfectly otiose tl\ing-in-itsclf, which has no 
function to discharge in the iinii’er.se of knowledge. 
Wliother wo then oontinne to assert its existence, 
as an Unknown and Unknowalile, or take np a 
jiiirely sooptioal position in regard to iL_, is really of 
little moment. In both case.s the limitation of 
knowledge to phenomena i.s instified by the false 
definition of the essence or nonmonon from which 
the theories in ipiestion start. Hnt the nounienon 
Is not a transcondont entity apart from the pheno- 
menon : it Is simply tlio nlionomonon itself fully 
niulerstood. To know only phenomena would he 
to rest content with the immediate appcarance.s of 
sen.se. All science is an attempt to go beyond the 
immediate appearance, and to understand it by 
eomiocting it witli something else. Ultimately no 
one thing can bo fully umlcrsbood except in the 
ligiit of the whole ; so to understand things is to 
reach their motaphy.sioal reality, to .see them sub 
snmt, wti'rnitiilis, Following out this line of 
tiiouglit, the modern pliilosopher oftoner gives liis 
question a teleological than an ontological form. 
Instead of asking svhat is the ultimate essence, lie 
asks what is the ultimalo mcaidng, the ultimate 
end, of the nnii'crso. Has it a rational and satis- 
fying end 'i Does it o.xist to exjiress a meaning at 
all, or simply as a hrulo fact? Hut end, meaning, 
and nltiinato reality are only dilVoroiit ways of 
forninlating the .same prohlcm. 

JJiiL even tluwe modern pliilosopliora who combat 
niiMt strongly this seoptioal view of the inherent 
impossiliility of roaohiug motapliysioal truth agree 
in laying great stre.s.s on what has recently come 
to ho called ICpistemology or Theory of Knowledge. 
The (pie.stioii of kiiowlodgo and the relation of 
knowledge to roality lias stood in the foreground 
of modern philosophy .since Locke. It is evidently 
fniidamental and preliminary, for on the trust- 
worthiness of my knowledge and its power of 
putting mo in communication with indopondent 
trans-.snhjeetivo realities dojiend all my further 
investigations. If my roHuIts in the theory of 
knowledge are sceptical, I liavo no foothold in the 
world of reality to servo as hasi.s for metaphysical 
coustruotion. The sceptic and positivist tliovefore 
.sto[i .short at this point; but the philosopher who 
heliove.s that ho has roaolicd a satisfactory doctrine 
of knowledge (or belief, as he soni 0 time.s prefers 
to call it) advanocH to mota])hysics proper, or 
the theory of the nltiinato nature of the real 
which ho holiovoH hiuiHulf to apprehend in know- 
ledge. 

Tlie general term I’hilosopliy, tlioiigh occasionally, 
as has been said, identified witli Episteniology, and 
more frequently with Motaphyaics, has in common 
usage a wider application. Hosides tiiese central 
diseqiline.s it omhriicos what may ho called the philo- 
sophical .scionco.s, snob as Logic, Ethics, iEslhetics, 
Psychology, Sociology, the I’ldlosoiihy of Law, the 
Philosorihy of Religion, and the Philosophy of His- 
tory. Some of these, liowovor, have two sides, and 
may bo treated either a,s positive sciences or £W 
parts of ])hilosophy. Psychology, by wliioh Is 
understood what was formerly called Empirical 
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Psychology, may be said to have eatahlislied its 
claim to he an independent science of observation 
and experiment. But, though it may fall more and 
more into Hie hands of sjieoialists, it will always 
remain connected with philosophy, seeing that the 
knowing mind is the object wliioh the psychologist 
investigates. Similarly, Ethics is often treated as 
the natural history of moral ideas and institutions 
or of the moral sense, hut so conceived it really 
forms a part of scientific psychologj'. The strictly 
philosopiiical part of Ethic.s is the theoiy of obli- 
gation, and this Is sometimes spoken of as the 
Metapliysic of Ethics. The meaning assigned to 
duty and the explanation given of it must of 
necessity profoundly influence the general concep- 
tion we may form of the nniver.se. So, again, 
rEslhctics may he treated as a department of 
physiological psychology, as has mostly been the 
case in England; but by many continental writers 
the Philosophy of Art or the Philosophy of the 
Beautiful has been intimately connected with 
inetaphysie.s. Jiirispnidence on its philosophical 
side Is closely connected with Ethics, and Is .some- 
times spoken of a.s tlie Pliilo.sophy of Law. The 
Philosophy of History and the Pliiioeophy of Reli- 
gion exist only so far as tlieie can he traced in the 
facts of histoiy and in the different religions of 
man the evolution of an idea or purpose. Logie, 
as the science of the regulative laws of thought, 
forms a ]iart of the general tlieory of knowledge. 
It holds aloof, however, from the central question 
of Epistemology. It presnpnoses the relation of 
onr tlionglit to reality, hut does not itself inves- 
tigate that relation, confining itself to the laws by 
which we may validly pass from one statement to 
another. It occupies a proppedentio or introductory 
position in relation to philosophy, and indeed in 
relation to scientific thought generally. 

Tlie History of Pliilosopliy forms not the least 
important philosophical discipline. PUilQ,SQpliy 
cannot, indeed, he prodtahly studied apart from 
tlio history of its own development. Speculative 
tlionglit ha.s ilonrished in India and elsewhere, hut 
to all intents and purjioses the history of pliilosopliy 
begins with Thales in tlveece about 600 u.c. It is 
usual to distinguish tliree great periods of philo- 
.snpliic thought— Ancient or Greek Philosoiiliy, from 
600 B.c. to about SOO A.n. ; Mediteval Philosophy, 
lasting till 1600; and Modern Pliilosopliy, since 
that dale. Greek Philosophy is in turn divided 
into three periods— that of tlie pre-Socratio pliilo- 
sojihers (say GOO to 425 b.c.), who devoted their 
attention mainly to the phenomena of external 
nature. Pythagoras, Parmenides, Heraclitu.s, Em- 
pedocles, Democritus, and Anaxagoras were the 
most ominent heads of mutually conflicting schools. 
The Sophists and Socrates raised the question of 
knowledge, turning man’s attention upon himself ; 
and in the idealistic systems of Plato and Aristotle 
(say 400-322 B.c.) we have the great age of Greek 
pliilosopliy. In Aristotle the theoretic impulse of 
tlie Greek mind seems to have exhaiistecl itself, 
and the post-Aristotelian or third period of Greek 
philosophy was mainly inspired by practical need, 
by the desire for a tlieory of life and conduct. 
The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptic,?, and later the 
Neoplatonists with their religious mysticism, carry 
on tlio tradition of philixsonliy till the downfall of 
tlie Roman empire and the death of Boetliius, After 
the so-called dark ages Mediteval Pliilosopliy may 
be said to begin in the 9th century with John 
Scotus Erigena, who is really a Christian Noo- 
plntonist. Mediu'val pliilosofiliy is mainly the 
application of the Aristotelian logic to the doc- 
trines of the church, and latterly (when the other 
treatise.? of Ari.stotle heoanie known in western 
Europe) exhausted itself in an elaborate attempt 
to harmonise the ]diilosophy of Aristotle wiUi 
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tJieology, Anselin and ALelard in tiie 
eavliei' jienod, Albei’tii^ Magnus, Thomas AQiiinas, 
Ihiiis ,S(’otus, and AVilliain of Ockham in the lateVj 
are prolial)l,y the greatest and most venresentative 
names of the Scholastic philosophy. 'I’lie Renais- 
sance put an end to Scholasticism, and led, in the 
l.ith and ICtli centuries, to various attempts to 
revive the systems of the older philosopher's and to 
strike out n'erv paths ; hirt the age was one of tran- 
sition, and no effeetii'e beginning was made in 
Modern Philosojihy till the commertcerneirt of the 
17th centrrry. Bacon’s iVornon Orr/ojiMm was ])tr|r- 
lislied in 1620 and Descartes’ Discourse on Method in 
1637. Bacon's investigations were maitdy logical and 
inethodologreal, and Descartes was the real forrnder 
of modern philosophy. Cartesrariism was developed 
orr the Coiitinerrt into the great monistic systpn of 
Spino.!a, from which the morradistie or individnal- 
istic theory of Leibnitz was a i oaction. In England 
philosophy took an epistemological and even psy- 
chological direction with Locke, and this was eorr- 
tinrred hy Berkeley and Hirtrre, who developed 
Locke's dnali.srrr into sulijective iilealisrn and 
-•cepticisirr respectively, Hume's sceptical analysis 
of knowledge gave vise hy levrrlsiou to the Critical 
ilirlosophy of Kant, wliteh cainhiiies elements both 
I'oin the Continental and the English lirre of 
thought. From it .s])rai!g the idealistic develop- 
ments of Clermarr thorrght rn Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, and also the realistic systems of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. Herhart and Lotze r-epresent 
a i-ealrsui of a more inclividualrstio cast, which 
affiliates itself directly to Leibnitz, and is com- 
paratively little influenced hy Kantian thought. 
Scottish philosophy has maintained the reality of 
knowledge and the dualism of e.xjierienoe in ait.swor 
to the .scepticism of Hume, hirt like English philo- 
sn])hy generally has been mainly psychological in 
character-. It offers in this way'no parallel to the 
vast metaphysical systems which Itave succeeded 
one another in tlermany. 

The best t'eneriil histories of philosophy are tw Erd- 
inaini, XTeberweg, and Sohweglor, all accessible in Engirsli 
transktioiis. Tire gi'cater part of Zeller’s cxiiaristive 
history of Greek philosophy has also been translated. 
See also the following articles, and works there cited : 


jEsthetiCfl 

i Hamilton. 

Positivism. 

Agiiosticlsm. 

1 Hartmann. 

Psychology, 

Aristotle, 

Hoad. 

Retd. 

Assneiation, 

Hobbes. 

Relativity. 

Bacon. 

Hume. ' 

Religion. 

Rpikeley, 

Icloalism. ' 

Rosmiiii. 

Causality. 

Kant. 

Sceptfci.sm. 

Conininn Sense. 

Leibiiit/. 

Scholasticism. 

Cuiulition. 

Locke. 

Schopenhauer, 

Cniisin. 1 

Logie. 1 

Science. 

Descartes. 

Lotze. 

Socrates. 

Eclecticism. 1 

Materialism. 

Sophists. 

EJeatic School. i 

Neoplatonism. 

Spencer. 

Empiricism. 

Xominnli.sm. 

Spinoya. 

Ethics. 

Fes.simlsm. 

Theism 

Fichte. 1 

Pinto 

Will. 


Pllilostratns of Lujlnos, a famous Greek 
sophist and rhetorician, was born probably about 
170-180 A.D., studied under Prooliis at Athen.s, and 
finally established himself at Rome, where he be- 
came a niemher of the learned circle that gathei-ed 
I'ound the Empress Julia Domna, ■yidfe of .Sevenr.s. 
He was alive, accoitling to Siiida.s, in the time of 
the Emperor Philip (244-2‘i9). His extant worles 
are an idealised life of Apollonius ot Tyana; the 
Diicir/ines, a description of .sixty-four picture.s sup- 
posed to be hung in a villa near Naples ; the Lives 
of the Sophists, a series of bright and interesting 
sketches ; the .fferofeoH, a declamatory exercise on 
Ilomer’s injustice to Palaniedes ; and a sei'ie.s of 
amatory and .somewhat strained Epistles. 

Tliere is a good edition hy C. E. Kayser (Zurioli, ISH 
ct scf/.); an Eng. trana by E, Benvick (1809). On tiro 
qnestiou whether the Imarjinea desci-ibed were real pio- 
■fciires or no, see, for the affirmative, E. Eevti-and, Un 


Critiqued' Art dans I’Antiquilc ; Philosirulc ct son Ecole 
(1882), andBninn, Die PhiloUralischen Oemaldc (1861); 
hut for the negative, Frederichs, Die Philosiraiisehen 
Biider ( 18(10 ). 

Phllpofts, HeNKV', Bisho]) of Exotei', was horn 
at Riidgewatei-, Oth May 1778, .studied at Corpus 
Cliristi College, Oxford, and was elected Eellow of 
Magdalen in 1790. He became pj-ehemhaiy of Dii!'- 
liam in 1809, Dean of Chester in 1828, and Bishop 
of E.xcter in 1830. A zealons Tory, an extreme 
High Chiii'chman, and comhaiivehy disposition, he 
was ever the foremost in opposition to measures of 
reform, and his name would survive if only for his 
prolonged hut iin.siiccessfnl refusal to institute Mr 
Goiliam (q.v.) for not believing in liaptismal re- 
generation. Yet if he was nai-row ho wa.s devoted 
and sincere, hisatandai’d of a hi.shop’s ilntie.s was an 
iiniisiially high one, and he was much beloved 
throughout his diocese. ITedied near Torquay, 18th 
September 1869. See his Lf/’c, I'intcs, and Wvitinjjs, 
by the Rev. R. N. Shntte (vok i. 1803). 

Philtre (Gi'. ;i//iff)'o)i, ‘ love-chai'iii ’). A super- 
stitious belief in the eliicRoy of certain artllicial 
means of inspiring and seeriring love seems to have 
been generally prevalent fi-om very early times; 
and among the Greeks and Romans love-charms, 
and e.speeially love-potions, were in continual use. 
It is not certainly known of what these love-iiotimi.s 
wei'e compo.s8d, hut thoi'P is no doubt that certain 
poi.sonou,s or deleterinns hei'hs anil drugs wci'O 
among their chief ingredients, to which other sub- 
stances, animal ns well as vegetable, ai'i; said to 
have been ailded, coupled with the cmidoymcut of 
magic rites. Thessaly had the ci'edit of producing 
the most potent herb’s, and her people woi'o iioto- 
I'ions as the mo.st skilful practisers of iiiagio arts, 
whence the well-known ‘ Tires, sala philtra’ or 
Juvenal (vi. 610). These potion.s woio violent and 
dan^ei'oiis in operation, and their use resulted oflen 
in the weakening of the mental (rowers, madness, 
and death instead oi the (rurposo for whreh they 
wei'e intended. Lucretius is said in have h(>en 
driven mad hy a love-potion, and to have died 
hy his own hand in consequence. In the ooiTuiit 
and licentious days of the Roman empire the 
niamifaotiire of love-charms of all kinds seems 
to have been cari'ied on iiu a I'egnlar ti'ade, the 
prri'clinscr.s, if not tire rnakei'.s of them, being chiolly 
women. The rise of philti-os seems to liavo been 
not unknown during the middle ages ; and in the 
East, the nni'se of supor.stition, belief in the power 
of love-potions lingers down to the pi'osent day. 

Pliios, nr rnipp.s, Bill ■\Yiijjam, governor of 
Massadiusetts, was horn at. Renimaqnid (Bristol), 
Maine, on 2d February 16R1, one of twenty-oiie 
boys in a family of twenty-six cliildi'eii. He was 
aiiccessiveiy a sheidioi'd, a carireiitor, and a trader, 
and in 1687 recovered fi'om a wrecked S'liaiiiRli ship 
off the Bahama, s Imllion, jdato, and ti'ca.snro valued 
at £.300,000 ; this gained him a knighthood and 
the nppoiiitnioiit of .sheriff of New England. In 
1690 he captured Port Royal (now Aima])oliR) in 
Nova Beotia, but failed in the following year in 
a naval attack upon Quehec. In 1692, tliroiigh 
the influence of Increase Mathei' (q.v.), ho was 
appointed governor of Massaolnisctts. lie at once 
piita.stoij to the witchcraft poi’secutiouH by appoint- 
ing a commission of seven magistrates lo try all 
siiclr caae.s. He died on IStli Eeln'iiai-y lOM in 
London, whither he had heoii Hiimmoned to answer 
certain charges of arhiti'ary conduct. Boo Tjife hy 
F. Bowen in Bprarka’ American Biocjraphy ( 1 831-37 ). 
Phiz. See Browne ( Harlot K. ). 

PhlcMti.s (V,v. pMcbs, ‘a vein ’), inllammatioii 
of the veins, although .seldom an oi'iginal nr idio- 
pathic disease, is a frorruent sequence of wounds, 
a-nd is not unconiuion after delivery. The disease 
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is indioated by ^reat teudeniess and pain alon« the 
course of the allbcted vessel, rvhicli feela like a 
hard hnotteil cord, and rolls under the Hnyers. See 
Veins, IVounds. 

Phlcbolites (Clr. phlcha, ‘a vein,’ and lithos, 

‘ a stone ’ ) are calcareous concretions formed by 
the degeneration of coagulations in veins, nr occa- 
sionally originating in the coats of the vessel. 

Phlebotomy, or VENKsucTroN, is, as applied 
to human beings, treated at BLEEniNO, Vol. II. p. 
2'21, Tlie abstraction of blood was at one time 
considered the best ami only remedy for tbe various 
diseases of horses and cattle, ImC at tlie present 
time it is comparatively raiely performed, except 
by veterinarians of the ohler school ; Imt it is nse- 
fnl in suhdning' acute congestions, such as of the 
hvain, in parturient apoplexy, congestion of the 
lungs, acute inllaiiiinatinii of the udder, and in a 
disease oliaracleiised hy .sudden swelling of the 
head and throat, called malignant cedetna. The 
vessel selected for the operation is usually the 
suporficiiil jugular vein, which in cattle is large 
and loosely .situated under the .slviu of the neck. 

In eonsognence of the imddlity of the tissues 
.snnonnding the vein it cannot in cattle, as in 
horses, he raisod and made .snllloiciitly ten.se wllh- 
out the use of a cord tied round the animal’s neck 
helow the .seat of the intended oiieration. This 
cord .sliould he from ,] to .j inch thick, ]inllo(l tight 
enough to arre.st the How of hlood and cause the 
vein to hocomo disLe.ndcil and tense. It slionbl 
then ho opened ivith the ‘blood stick,’ so as to 
pierce tho skin and vein at one blow. 

When a snillciont (piantity of blond has boon 
abstracted, say from 11 to 0 or even H giiarls, tlie 
eoril is slowly slackened so as to prevent a vacnnni 
and the ingress of air into the vein, the lips of tbe 
wound brought into opposition and iiiaiiitainod 
there liy a iiiii passed tlivongh them, and around 
it twine or tow is twisted in tlio form of a figure of 
8. The pin should not ho removoil for at least 
thirty luiurs. 

Phlcg'cthoil (i.o. ‘ the Klaiiiiiig'), a river of 
tho infornal regions, whoso waves rolled torrents 
of live. Nothing ivould grow on its seovehed and 
desolato shores. After a convso eoiitravy to tlie 
Ooeytus (q.v.), it discharged itself, like the latter 
stream, into tho Ijako of Acheron. 

Phlciim. Keo 'I'lMOTIIY tlllASH. 

Phloft'iston (fir., ‘conilmstihle’) was the term 
employed hy Stahl, professor at Halle, in his 
Zi/iiKi'trchiiid Fiiii(!((mcul(di.s (1(397), to designate a 
hypol.hotical oloiiieiib which, hy coinhiniiig with a 
body, rendered it eoiiilm.stiblu, and wliichoccasioneil 
eombnstion by its disongiigemont, there being left, 
after its ovolntion, eitliov an acid or an cavtli. 
Tims, sulphur, according to tlio phlogistic theory — 
which liold undivided sway in chemistry until the 
time of Lavoisier, who substituted for it the theory 
of oxygenation (17711-81), and was niaintaiiicd hy 
a few chemists, especially I’rlestloy, till tho begin- 
ning of the lOtli century — was composed of sul- 
phuric acid and phlogiston ; lead, of the acila; or 
earth of lead and iililogiston : &o. In oon-seouence 
of tho general ailoptiou of the phlogistic tlioory, 
when Bi'iostloy, in 177-1, di.scoimred o.xygen, and 
when iSchoole, a little later, discovered chlorine, 
the names thc.so chemists ga\’c to their discoveries 
were ihphlncjhUmtul air and dephloc/istieutcd 
marina cwicl. ' According to modern view's, mainly 
based on Lavoisior’.s experiments, the additimi of 
oxygen takes plane in tlio formation of acids and 
of earths, instead of tho suhtraetion of phlogiston. 
The question whether tho process was, in fact, one 
of addition or suhtraetion was Hnally decided by 
the balance, an instrument to which oheinislvy 
owes most of its mnn'ollous progro.ss during the 


last tliree-qnai tevs of a century. Kee Chemistry, 
Vol. III. p. 14(3. 

Phlox, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Polemouiiieeic, distin- 
gnislied by a prismatic 
caly.x, salver - shaped 
condla, and unequal lila- 
nients. The species are 
pretty numerous, mostly 
perennial plants with 
simple leaves, and uioslly 
natives of North Amei lea. 

A mini her of .species ,are 
common in Biitish llower- 
gaidens. If, Ims of late 
liecome a favomite genn.s 
with llorists, and many 
veiy line varieties ha\e 
been jiroduced. 

Phloxiii. See Dye- 

INO. 

PhoOSBil, the most 
northerly of the Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor, 
originally a cidnny fioni 
.•\tliens. It stood on a 
licninsiila between the 
gnifsof Eiais and Smyrna, 
and hail an excellent 
harhonr; and the Plio- 
Cleans were disLingnished among the Creeks 
for their nautical enterprise. Vlien the city was 
l)e.sicged hy the Persians in the time of Oynis, 
man.y of its inhaliitants emigrated to Corsica j 
Rlassilia (iMarseilles) was a Phooa'an colony. Tlie 
old city survived into the later empire; its ruins 
are still known ns linruilichu Tolcia. 

PhocM'iia, See Ponrni.sE. 

Pho< ’as, a tyrannical emperor of Constantinople 
(602-G10). See Byzantine Empire. 

Phocirtsfi. See Seal. 



I’lilo.x imiiioulata (viir.), 


Phociou (Or. Phol'ion), an Athenian general, 
was born about the end of the Rtli century n.C. 
Ho was of hiimhle origin, lint studied tinder 'Plato, 
Xeiiocrates, and perhajis Diogenes also. Pliooion 
first attracted notice in the great sea-fight at 
Naxos (376), ivliero he cominanded a division of 
the AUioiiian Meet. In Sol, along with Evagoriis, 
he iiiulortoiik the conqne.st of Cypni-s for the Persian 
inoTiarcli, Artaxerxes III., and was completely 
successful. Til 311 he was siioces-sfnl in crnsliing 
the Macedonian party in Euboea and in restoring 
the o-sceiideiiey of Athens. Two years before this 
he bad achieved a similar result at Megara; and 
ill 310, sent to the aid of tbe Byzantines against 
Philip, bo forced Philip to abandon the siege, and 
even to evacuate tbe Cliei'sonesns. Nevertheless, 
he advocated, even in the midst of his l.riuniphs, 
the ostablislinient of liettar rclation-s with the 
enemy, for lie had oonie under tlie inllnence of the 
philosophical reaction in favour of iiioiiareliy iii- 
alead of a democracy of petty aims and degraded 
character. Tie had come to see that a voJniitary 
acqnieseonee in the Riipromacy of an oiiliglitened 
ruler was better for Athens and for fireoce than 
a liopele.ss struggle in defence of a political system 
that bad lost its virtue. TIi,s advice was not taken ; 
lint the fatal battle of Clioeronea, only two years 
afterwards, in wliicli the independence of tlie tlreek 
republics was lost for ever, proved its soiin(lnes,s. 
Alter the niiirder of Pliilip in 336 we see him 
struggling at Athens to repre,ss what appeared to 
him the reckless de.sire for war on the part of the 
fanatical patriots, on account of which he was re- 
garded as a traitor; but his personal lionoitr is above 
Miapicion. On the death of Alexander in 3‘23 
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tlie ayed PUooioii eiideavovived, l)ut in vain, tn 
Jiiiiiiei' tlie Atlienian^i from Koin<t to war with 
Aiitiiiiiter. After Antipater’s ileatli he wnsiiivolveit 
ill tlie of "tiic vivai of riily* 

piieichon, anil iva'i forced to llee to Phocis, wliero 
Polyaperchoii ilelivereil him iip to the Atlieniaiis, 
Ke iva^ cmKlenined hy ‘a mixed inoli of tlisfran- 
ohiiieil citizens, foreignei's, anil slaves’ to ilrink liem- 
lock. His Iiody, Ihni'; inihurieil over the horileit, 
of the state, was carrieil hy some of hw friemls to 
Eleiisis, and hnrnerl tlieic. Tlie Athenians soon 
he^iin to raise uionnwents to his nieininy. His 
life was written hy Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos, 
Sac Phaeioa mid seine neuenn Bcmiheiler, by 
Jacob liernays (1881). 

PllOCiSi a province of ancient Greece, west of 
EoiOtia, and hounded S. hy the Gulf of Corinth. 
The greater part of the country is occupied hy the 
iiiDuntaiu-range of Paniahhus (q.v.). Tlie state 
derives its chief historical importance from possess- 
ing the famous oracle of Helphi (q.v.). During 
the Peloponnesian war the Phnei.ans ii'ere_ _clo.se 
allies of the Atlmniiui.s. lii the time of Philip of 
Macedon they were involved in a ten years’ war, 
oil noeonnt of their opposition to a decree of the 
Ampliictyonic Council, oonccruiiig the use of a 
piece of land liel()n,giiig to the temple of Delplii. 
Tills war, commonly known as the . Sacred or 
Piioeian dVar, ended'disastroiisly for the Plniciuns, 
the ivliole of whose cities (twenty-two in luiiiiher) 
ivere destroyed, with one e.xception, and the inhah- 
itants parcelled out among the hamlet.e. Pliocie 
and PhtIiioti.s form a province of modern Greece. 

PlMubll-S (i.e. ‘tlie Hright’J, an epithet, and 
snhsequontly a name, of Apollo. It !iad reference 
both to tlie" youthful heauty of tlie god and to the 
radiance of the sun, when, latterly, Apollo became 
identitied with Helios, tlie snn-gocl. 

PllceiliCia, the iwln-t) of the Greek**, the 
1‘ha’nicc, or ( in rare cases ) Dia’iiioiu of tlie Komaas, 
was a tract of conn try, lying to cops-rigiitm iiiu.s. 
the liorfb of Palestim", along tlie >>>■ j. b. iiiniiiKoti 
coast of the lllediterrancan Sea, comiwn). 
bounded by tliat sea ivestwards, and ea.stwards 
e.vtending to the moiintain-orests of Bni'gj'lu.s and 
Lebanon. The liniit.s of the tract northward and 
southward are variously stated by ancient autbor 
ities, and no doubt varied at different periods ; but 
modern re.searche.s seem to indicate that the actual 
Phoenician occupation did not extend beyond 
Laodicea (Latahin) on the north and Acre, or at 
the furthest Carmel, ou the south. This would 
give t(ie coast-line a length of about 200, or, count- 
ing main indentation.*!, of 2,00 miles — a fair mean 
between the 120 miles of hfr Grote {Histon/ of 
Greece, vol. id. p. 3o4) and the 300 of some writers. 
Tlie widlli between tlie const and the mouiitaiu- 
ridges of Bargyina and Lelmnnn i-aiies from 8 or 10 
to 25 or 30 miles, iiorhajis averaging 15 mile.s. Tlie 
area of Phccnicia proper may thus be reckoned at 
about 3000 sq. m, Tlie tract included within these 
limits is one of a remarkably diversified character. 
Lofty mountain, steep wooded hill, challcj’ slope, 
rich alluvial plain, and sandy shore succeed each 
other, each having its own charm, whicli is en- 
hanced by contrast. The sanil is confined to a 
compar.atively narrow strip along the .seacoast, anil 
to the sites of lancient Imiboui’s now filled up. It 
is exceedingly line and of excellent .siliceous quality, 
especially in the vicinity of Sidon and at the 
font of Mount Carmel. The most remarkablo 
plain.s are lho.se of Acre, Tyre, Sidon, liejTimt, and 
Maratliiis— none of them rerj' e.vten.sive.dmt rfcldy 
fertile, and capable of producing, under any toler- 
able system of cultivation, lu.xuriant crops. From 
the edges of the plains, and sometimes horn the 
very shore of the sea, rise up chalky slopes or steep 


rounded hills, wliicli at the pro, scut day me partly 
left to nature and covei'od with trees and shrnlw, 
partly cultivated and studded with villages. The 
liilly vegion forms, generally an intermediate tract 
between the high mountains ami the plains ; but 
not nnfreqnently it commences at the water’s edge, 
and fills with its undulations the entire sjiace, 
leaving not even a strip of low’land. This ia 
especiSly the Case in the central region Iietwsen 
Deyrout and Ark, a, opposite the liighest portion of 
the Lelianon ; and again in the north, between 
f'aiie Po.ssidi and Jebili, ojiuosile ilio more iioiihern 
iiart of r,argj'ln!i. The hilly legion in these places 
ts a livoad tract of alternate wooded lieiglits luid 
deep voiiiantie valleys, with stre.ains ninvmniing 
amid their shades. Bometimes the bills aie 
cnltiwated in terraces, on wliieli grow* vinos ,T.iid 
olives, but more often they renmin in their pristine 
condition, clothed witli masses of tangled iimler- 
wood. 

From the hilly tract, winch iiicrc,w.s in c1ov,t.- 
tion as it recedes from llm .«iluno, ri.so tlio two 
great nioiintain-regiqii.s, separated by a clearly- 
marked dcpi'e-ssion in ,34‘ 3."/ lat. no.trJy, down 
wliicii runs the river Eleutberus. Tlie move north- 
ern of the two was known to the ancients as 
Bargylns, .and in iiiodei-n geogr.aphy be.ars the 
name of the Ansayiieh or Nasariyoli numiitniii- 
region. It extmuls from the Oroides near Antioch 
to the valley of tlie Eleutliorus, a distance of not 
less than 100 miles, looking down eastward cm tlie 
lower Coile-Syrian valley, and westward on the 
undulating tract known ns'Korthorn Plicmiieia.’ 
Thmigli not comparable to Lelmium, it is a 
romantic and picturesque region. The lower spurs 
towards the n'e.sl are clothed with olivo-m'numls 
and vineyards, or covered with niyrlles and rhodo- 
dendrons i between them arc broad open valleys, 
productive of tobacco and corn, lliglior nji llie 
.scenery becomes wild and holdj forests of Jh' 
.and pine alwimd, and creep up tlm mountain- 
side, in plaee.s almost to tlie .summit j rvbile boro 
and there bare ma,sse.s of rook protrude them- 
•selves, and crag ami dill' rise into tlm cloud, s tlial 
hang ahont tlic hiftie.st summits. But the glory of 
Pliiuiiicia is Lebmmn, H.vlumled ia a fioatinumi.s 
line for a distance of 130 miles, with an average 
eleratioa of from 0000 to 8000 feel, add steepest 
on its eastern side, it foi'med a ivnll against 
wdiicli the waves of eastern invasiou iiaturnl!,y 
broke. The ilood of cmique.st Bw*i‘pt along its 
oastern Hank, down the broad vale of the 
Biika’a, and then over tlie hills of Galilee; 
but its frowning pveoijiicos and its lefty crest 
deterred or baflied tlie luvailcr, and the Miiiling 
region between its smmnit and the MeiUterranciin 
was, in the early times at any rate, hut rarely 
traversed by a lio.stilo army. This wostern rogioii 
it was wliicli belli those iiioxlmuslliiki st.ores of 
forest trees that snjiplied Plnmiicia with her war- 
ships and her hummiBe commercial navy ; here 
were Hie most productive valley.!., the viuc.yartls and 
the ollve-gvonntls ; and here, too, were tlie sti’cams 
and rills, the ilaHlnng caseado.!), tlm lovely dells, the 
deep gorges, and the niiagnilioent ccdar-trno.s wliidi 
gave her the palm over all the HUiTomiiliug conn- 
tries for variety of pictiirc.squG aoonery. The 
prinei]),*il river, s of Phomicin were, in the lioriit, the 
Bada.s or Nahr-el-Mclk, 0 inilcs south of JiiliiH; 
the Nnhr Amrith, a strong-ninnhig stream which 
reaches the sea a few miles south of Tortosa 
(Antaradns); the Nahr Knldil, which joins the 
Naliv Amrith near its luontii ; and the Eieutliems 
or Nahr-el-ICeliir, which rcachOH the sea a little 
north of Arka. In the central region are the 
Nalir-el-Barid or river of OrthoHia ; the ICadislia 
or river of Tiipolis ; the Ilirahim or Adonis ; the 
Naliv-el-Kelh or Lycua ; the river of Boyront or 
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jMagoi'fib ; and tlie Dainonr or Tainyras. Finally, 
towards tlje south are the Nahr-el-Auly or Bostr'e- 
nus ; the river of Sidoii ; the Litany or liver of 
Tyie; tlie iialiorauy or river of Harepta; and the 
Belus or liver of Acre (Akko). TLiese riveis, 
except the Litany, lisu from the weMbern (lank of 
tlie niountaiu-eliains near their crest, and run in 
dee])- wooded valleys, at right angles to the axis of 
the chains, wliicli is from north to south, having 
short covirscH, but conveying generally a good body 
of water. The Litany alone has its sonrue on the 
eastern Hank of tlio iiiountains, and, running down 
tile Cuile- Syrian valley hetween Lehanoii and Anti- 
Libamis for a distance of (10 miles, turns suddenly 
to tlie west, and passes by a deep gorge through 
tlie roots of Lebanon to the sea. The Pliicnician 
seaeoast is but .slmhtly indented, and pes.sessea 
but few proniinont Tieadlaruls. The most iiiiport- 
aiit are Carmel, if that may he reckoned to 
Phumicia ; the Kas-el-Alihul, 10 miles south of 
Tyre ; the Ilas-el-Jajiiiiieli, a little north of Sidon ; 
the Beyroiit promontory ; and in the north Capo 
Pobsidi. Natural harhoui',s were wanting, except 
where littoral islamlH oHered a protection from the 
pievaleiib winds, as at Tyro and Aradus ; elsewhere 
nature provided nothing better Lliiiii open roiid- 
stead.s ; and the faiiioii.s harboiir.s of the Pliuiiiiciaua 
were all of them the work of art. 

Tlie geology of Phinnieia is tolerably simple. 
Both Uargylns and Lehanoii are longitudinal 
ranges of tlie early crolaeeous limestone, a lime- 
.stoue that is .soft and pliable, veiy aa.sily worked, 
but wanting the qualities needed for the imitative 
aria. This simple formation is, however, intruded 
upon by disturbaiieeH of igneous origin, especially 
in the lower ridges. ' Down many of the valleys 
run long streams of tra\i or basalt j occasioually 
there are dyke.s of iiorpliyry and groenstoiic, aiill 
then jiatches of .saiidstime, licforo the limestone 
and Hint reeur’ (Tristram, Lund of Isriid, p. 034). 
Boiiie slopes are oomposed entirely of soft saud- 
Btouc ; many jiatchcs are of a hard metallic- 
sounding trap or poi'iihyry ; hut the predominant 
formation is a greasy nr powdery limestone, and 
this is tlio sole material of the liigher ranges. The 
softness of the general material facilitates tlie for- 
mation of a rapid vegetation and the accumulation 
of vegetable soil, whicli, washed down by the 
river.s, covers the more open valleys and the plains 
which fringe the coast with an alhiviiiiu of the 
most iirodiiclive character, [t.s moun tain-regions 
must always have {nrnishod Pliumiciu with an in- 
exhaustible supply of oxcolleiit timhor — Hr, pine, 
anil cedar j the lower slone.s of its hills were ailiuir- 
ahly adapted for the ouU/ivation of the olive and 
the vino, while its niaritimo plains were equally 
litled for the growth of corn and of almost every 
kind of fruit and vegetable. In mineral products 
it may have been delicient ; but the sandstone of 
tlio Loliamm is often largely impregnated with 
iron, and soma strata towarils the southern end of 
the mountain are said to produce as much os 
00 per cent, of pure iron ore. An oolireoiis earth 
is also found in the hills above Boyrout, which 
gives from 50 to 60 jier cent, of metal. Coal, 
loo, has been found in the same locality. Finally, 
the geologist Fraas has recently discovered innum- 
erahle traces of amher-diggiiig on the Phcciiician 
coast ; whence it may he gathered that rare anb- 
.stances wore also in the early times among Pliuini- 
oian products. 

liuoe and Langiuu/o. — The Plimnioiaiis have been 
regarded by Roine as a nation of Hamitio origin, 
akin to the' Egjqitians, chioHy on the ground that 
Bidon is made a descendant of Ham in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis (verses 6 and 15). But the 
evidence of language, of pliysieal type, _ and of 
mental characteristics far outweighs this argu- 


ment, which ius.sume.s that Genesis x. is fiamed on 
stiict ethuogiaphio lines, which is Hi.s]mtable. 
Hence there is a very general, if not a iiniveinal, 
agieemeub among the more leceiit ethnologists 
that tlie Phaniicians belonged to tlie Semitic group 
(Deutsd), Henan, Socin, Levy, Belli oder, iS;c.). 
Unle.ss historical gromid.s can be sliowii for the 
belief tliat a iiatiuri at some period of its existence 
changed its language, the form and type of its 
speecli must he regarded as deteimiiiiiig, aliimst 
beyond a doubt, its ethnography. Now the 
Seinitic character of the Phicnioian language is 
indisputable, ft is so closcdy akin to Hebrew 
that a moderate Hebrew scholai can iinderstaml it 
without diibculty. Geseniiis Hrst, and since his 
time Bchi'fidei and Henan, having subjected tlie 
extant remains to the most searoliing aiialy.si.s, 
have satisfactorily shown, not only that Pliainician 
is predominantly and essentially Beniitio, hut that 
it contains no trace in it of any non-Semitic form 
of speech. Next to Hebrew, its relations are most 
close with the jlbsyru-Babyloniaii form of the 
Semitic. 

liclujiun . — The Phcciiieians were a people in n hose 
minds religion and leligious ideas occupied a very 
prominent place. In all their cities the temple 
was the ceutie of attraction, and the piety of the 
citizens adorned every temple with abundant and 
costly oH'eiing.s. The moiiarchs who were at the 
head of the various state.s showed the gieatest zeal 
in coiitiimally main tabling the hoiumr of the gods, 
repaired and heautiHcd the sacred huildiugs, and 
occasionally added to their kingly dignity tlie 
highly esteemed office of high-priest (Meiiand. 
Ephes. Fr. 1). The coinage of the country bore 
religions emblems, and proclaimed the fact that the 
cities regarded theuiselves as under the protection 
of this or that deity. Both the kings and their sub- 
jects commonly bore religious names— names which 
designated them as the worshippers, or placed 
them miller the tutelage, of some god or goddess. 
Ahd-alouim, Ahd-astartus, Ahd-osins, Ahdi-inilknb, 
Abd-esmiin are names of the former kind; Abi- 
baal (‘Baal is my father’), Itlio-lial (‘With liiin 
is Baal’), Baleazar ( ' Baal iiroteets ’), names of the 
latter. The Hlmmician ships carried images of the 
gods in the place of Hguveheads (Ilerod. iii. 37). 
Wherever the l’h(ciiiuiari.s went they bore with 
them their religion and their worship ; in each 
colony they planted a temple or temples, and 
everywhere throiighont their rvide dominion the 
same gods were worshipped with the same lites 
and with the same ohservanoes. But, while we 
have ample evidence of the religiousness of tlie 
Pliuaiiciaiis, tlie distinctive character of their 
religion still remains a matter of controversy. 
This arises, on the one hand, from the scantiness, 
jejuneness, and almost stereotyped character of the 
native notices, and, on the other, from the distorted 
and misleading account of the religion which has 
come down to us from a Hellenised Phcciiician of 
the first or second century after our era, Pliilo of 
Byhlus. A tendency has recently shown itself to 
‘ rehaiiilitate ’ this writer, from whose work, dis- 
figured as it is by liis eiilieiiierism, much more, we 
are told, may be gathered than some have sup- 
posed, if we only read it rightly. Bub it is exactly 
this neee.ssiby (If reading into Philo what is not 
there that makes reliance on him as an authority 
unsafe, ft is only when corroborated by other 
writers, or by the native remains, that Pliilo’s 
statements have any value. The native remains 
show us that in the later historical times, for which 
alone they exist in any abundance, the Plioonioian 
religion was a polytheistic nature-worship of a 
soiiiewliat narrow oliaracter. There is reason to 
believe that, like .so many other polytheisms, it 
had an earlier monotheistic stage. Of this Stage 
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tln^ I111I1169 Bao-l] Kl, El-Klioiiiij liiiuiiiou, !Molecli» 
Ailonaiave traces (-\Iax-MuIler, Science oj Eeligion, 
p. 177 Gt Geq.). Another trace is found in the cpiasi- 
uiiiversality of Baal aud Aslitoreth, names which 
may he applied resiiectirely to any god or any 
goddess. But the monotheistic stage passed away 
at a very early date, and a manifest polytheism 
succeeded it — a polytlieisju iu wldeh various gods 
and goddesses (aloniin v alunuth) were_ recognised 
hy every worshipper, as hy the Carthaginian intiv)- 
duced into his play of the l^icnuh hy Plautus (v. 1, 
line 1 ). 

Of tliese gods the most jiromiuent, besides 
Baal and Aslitoreth, were Melkarth, the Hpecial 
god of Tyre; Adonis, the god of Byhius ; Sydyk; 
Dagon ; "Eslimun, witli liis hrothei.s, tlie seven 
Cabii'i ; and Molech, Jlinor deities were Zephon, 
Tsad, Sakon, Aziz, and Pa’am. In the decline of 
the nation tliere was a marked tendency to add to 
the Pantlieon hy the introdnotion of foreign deities, 
as xVmmoii, Osiris, Phtliah or Ptali, PasliL, taiid 
Athor from Egypt, Tanata from Syria, Nergal from 
Assyria, and perhaps otheus. The notices are too 
scanty to enable ua to trace out in any detail the 
nature-worship connected with this polytheistic 
system, hut it is certain tliat Baal and Aslitoreth 
reiiresented, to a large e.vteiit, the sun aud moon, 
wliile Dagon was a oorn-god, Eshmun a hiiuter- 
god, Aziz prohahly a war-god, ami the Cabiri 
artiticev-gods, especially connected with ships and 
navigation. The gods were worshipped ivith per- 
petual saorilioe in their temples, with votive offer- 
ings and with festivals. A spring festival to 
Melkarth, ‘the Baal of Tyre,’ iu the month 
Peritiub {Joseph. Aiit. Jud. vlii. 9, sect. 3), and an- 
other to Aslitoreth called ‘ tlie brand-feaHt *( Lucian, 
Da Dea Si/m, sect. 10), are especially noticed. 
Anciently it was not considered right to erect 
statues to the gods in their temples ; hut the 
practice was to repre.sent them hy conical pillara of 
stone or wood (Tacit, Hisi. ii. 3). Two terrible 
rites particularly characterised tlie religion — human 
saerilice and ieligioiis pro.stitntion. A divine 
original was found for the former of these, El 
having in a time of great danger immolaled liis 
only son upon an altar to avert the evil wherewith 
the land was threatened. Henceforth siieli sacri- 
fices were from time to time offered hy the state 
when great disastoi’s seemed impending, ami in- 
dividuals appe.ased the divine anger against them- 
aelve.s hy the offering of their children. At 
Cartilage, we are told (Diod. Sic. xx. 14), an image 
of El, made of metal, was heated to a glow hy .a 
tire kindled within it, and the victims, deposited 
by tlieiv parents in its arms, thence rolled into the 
fiery lap below. First-born, and especially only 
sons, or virgin daughters, were deemed peculiarly 
acceptable to the divinities. The godliead, it was 
thought, demanded tlie holie.st and moat co.stiy 
gifts possible ; and tills idea, which lay at the root 
of the child-sacrifice, may he regarded as also ex- 
plaining the prostitution of virgins in the temples 
and groves of the ‘ Queen of Heaven,’ wliioli was 
certainly an established eustoui ( Luc. De Dca Sym, 
sect. 6 ; Eiiseb. Fit. Constant. Mug. iii, 5i5, .sect. 3). 
The institution of the Calli carried out the same 
idea, and added a final degradation to a system 
otherwise sufiioiently revolting. 

Manufactures and Inventions . — Two inventions 
connected witJi manufacture, s were especially 
claimed by the Plicenicians— the invention of glass, 
and the discovery of the purple dye. Glass is said 
to have been discovered aooideutly on the Plicenician 
coast ( see Glas,? ) ; hut as the Egyptians had 
manufactured glass for many centuries before the 
PliiEuieians occupied the Mediterranean coast, and 
as there was a very early trade between Phcenicia 
and Egypt, it is most probable that the Phoenicians 


borrowed their glass-making from tiie Egyjitiaiis. 
lYlicat was special to Plucnicia in lespect of glass 
was the excellent quality of the siliceous sand 
near Sidon anil in tlie Bay of Acre. ’J’lieir glass 
was of three kinds, transiiareiit colourless glass, 
translucent coloured glass, and opaque coloured 
glass, scarcely dlstirigulsliahle from porcelain. 
The fiisO they used chielly for niiiTor.s ( Plin. Hist. 
Nat. xxxvi, '20); the second foi _head.s, for imi- 
tation,s of gein.s, and for bottles, jugs, vase-s, and 
amplioiie, which arc often of extraordinary beauty. 
Opaque glass was employed in statues and .statu- 
ettes. The I’hnmician ]mrple dye was derived, |)rin- 
cipally if not entirely, from two shell-llsh which were 
abundant iu the Eastern Meditermncaii, ihaMiim; 
trunculus and the Murcr bntmliiris. From these, hy 
careful ti'e.atnient, a number of tints, varying froi'ii 
blue, through violet and purple, to criiii.son and ro.se, 
were produced, ami, hy diflereiiL processes, roiidcied 
,at once brilliant and penmuient. M'ith the ])uiqile- 
dye nianiifaotnre was closely connected tlie mami- 
factiire of textile fabrics, wherein the i’humiciaiis 
appear to liiive oxeulled. ‘lYliite wool’ from 
Syria (Ezek. xxvii. 18) and Arabia ( fid/, ver. 21), 
llax from Egypt, aud silk froni I’cr.sia fiiriiisheil 
the materials which were worked into stiills of excel- 
lent quality hy the Tyrian and Bidonian artisans, 
who, partly hy the hririiancy of their dyes, jiartly hy 
their skill'inembroiilory, obtained for tlioso .stnil's 
a piecedence over the products of the looms of 
Egypt and Babylon. Phumioia also maiiufactiircd 
on a large scale all manner of hoiiHeliolil ntomsils 
and implements, partly iu clay, partly in metal, 
together wilii ornanieiits of various kinds, for the 
l)urpose.s of the e.xport trade whieli slie curried on 
with barharums and senii-oivilised countries. 

Navigation, Trade, and Uolanks , — The Plnuni- 
cians appear ns navigators in the earliest Greek 
(Horn. Od, XV. 415-484), and in some of tlie earliest 
Hehreiv (2 Ohi’on. ii. 113) notico.s. Tlioy rvere 
regarded as familiar with tlie sea iu times anterior 
to the Trojan war (Ilerod. i. 1 ). At lirsl, no 
donht, their navigation rvas timid ami cautions. 
But after a time they became holder. ’I’liey sailed 
direct from headlaiid to headland, and from their 
own coast to CyiiniH, a distance of 70 miles ; they 
continued tlieir voyages during the night, and after 
a while adventured them.selvo.4 in the open sea, 
directing their course hy tlie Polar star, which they 
found to mark approxiiiiatoly the true nortli iu the 
seas to wliicli theyliad actio.s.s. TJieir .sliijis, Ihongli 
Binall, according to onr ideas, wore well Imilt, and 
adniirahly fitted uj) and arranged (Xon. (Jivonom, 
sect, 8 ). For trading pnrpo.scs tliuy onijdoycd .slii)B 
of a broad, round make (7«0Xoi), but in war tlicy 
used galleys of a considerable lengtli, ivliioli were 
ordinarily impelled hy oars, thu rowers sitting on a 
level, or else in two ranks, ono above the other, or 
sometiiiieB in three. 'The earliest nqiresentations 
of Phoeuicinn vessels which have come down to ns 
are in the sculptures of Bargoii and Bonnachorih 
(circa 700 n.o.); tlio.se of the latter .shoiving a 
double iier of rowers. The crews of tlioso vessels 
do not appear to exceed tlie nnmhor of twenty-live ; 
but the Phcciiioian war-galleys in tho fleet of 
Xerxes (480 n.c.) carried a crew of 200 sailors, 
besides _ thirty men-at-aviiis (Herod, vii. 184). 
Phomieiau trade was in part a land trade con- 
ducted hy travelling oomiianies of merohants, iu 
jiarl a traffic hy sea. Of the laud trade the best 
account which we possess is that given in the 27th 
chapter of Ezekiel (verses 13-24), hy which it 
appears that thi.s trallie extended over the greater 
part of western Asia, including nortliern Syria, 
Syria of Damascus, the land of Lsraol, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, As.syria, Babylonia, parts of 
Armenia, and much of central Asia Minor. 
Northern Syria fnnrislied the Pliamioian iiiorcliaiits 
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with buts (probably cotton), and witli emliroidery 
and precious stones. Syria of Daniaaens gave the 
‘wine of Helboii’ and ‘white wool." Isiael sup- 
plied corn of a superior quality, called 'corn of 
Miunith,’ together with paiutfin, an unknown sub- 
stance, Iioney, balm, and oil. Arabia provided 
sjiices, as cassia, and calamus or aromatic seed, to- 
gether witli frankincense, and perhaps einnainon 
and ladanniu. Hhe also supplied wool and goats’ 
hair, cloths for cliariots, gold, wrought-iron, and 
precious stones, togetlier U’illi irmry and ebony, 
wliicli slie probably inqmrted from Al)_yssinia. 
Calrylonia and Assyria fuinislied wrappings of 
blue, embroidered work, and oliesta of rich apparel. 
U])per Mesopotamia partook in tlii.s trallic. Central 
Asia INIinor, the home of Tubal and Meshecb, siip- 
ilied slaves and vessels of brass. Armenia gave 
lurses and mules of a superior quality. 'There may 
have been some furtlier land tnillio with Egypt, 
since the Ph(jeiiieian.s had a settlement at Memphis 
. (Ilerod. ii. 112), with I’eisia fur silk, and with 
Central Africa for slave.s and skins. 

IhiL the land trade of Plicnnioia, extensive as we 
have .shown it to have been, was ecli]i.sed by its 
niaritiino eommerce. The Plnnnicians bad, in the 
early tinie.s, the command of tliu cutiie Mediter- 
ranean, of tire I’jopontis, and of the Euxine. They 
traded largely rvitli the Creeks ( Herorl. i. 1 ) and 
with the mith’os of almost the entire coast tract 
liotween Colchis and the Pillars of Hercules. It was 
in connection with this jnaritime trade tliat they 
sent out tlie great hulk of tlioir colonies. Cyprus 
seems to have been Hast oeoupied, then Cilicia, 
Lyoia, Uhodes, Crete, and the Cyclades and Spur- 
ado.s. Prom tliesa islands tliu advanoe wa.s easy to 
those of tiu! Northern yEgeau, Lemnos, Imliros, 
Tiiasos, and Mamothraoe. Then the coast of Thrace 
was colmiised, the Proinmtis was entered, and afuw 
sottlemonts were porliaiis made on the .southern coast 
of the Hlaek Sea. In the opposite direction an 
advanoo ivas made from Crete and Cythera towards 
the west. The shores of Sicily were occupied, to- 
gether with the littoral i.slauda and the opposite 
shores of Africa. Utica, tlie lii'st African colony, 
was followed quickly by Hipiio Zaritis, IIip|)o 
itegius, Httdrumotum, Lontis Major, Leplis Minor, 
Thapsus, and ultimately by Carthage. The 
Ealearic Islands and the southern parts of Sardinia 
■were soon afterwards occiiiiiod, and linally southern 
Spain and the western coast of Africa, as far as 
Capo Nun, opposite tliu Canary Islands. But 
Plucnician trade far outran Pliuniiciau colon- 
isation. Prom Tartessus in Spain, ouLsido the 
Straits, the Atlantic and Bay of Biscay were 
explored, a trade with Cornwall and the Scilly 
Islands was established, and the Baltic possibly 
was entered in the search for amber. North- 
western Europe was laid under contribution to 
increase the wealth of the small group of states on 
the Syrian coast ; and at the same time from 
Li.\iis, and later from Carthage, western Africa 
was visited, and a ihimb commerce established 
wilih the natives of the parts about the Senegal 
and (lambia. Towards the eiist,^ moreover, 
I’lnunioia at one time lield a share in the trade 
of tlie Rod Sea { 1 Kings, i.x. 20-28 ), sent lier ships 
into the Indian Ocean, and perhajia ]iuslied her 
commerce as far as Malabar and Ceylon. As a 
general rule, she imported raw materials, and ex- 
ported manufactured articles ; but there were 
e.xcoptions to tills rule ; and, to some extent, she 
employed herself in a carrying trade, ^ being the 
negotiator between the east and west, introducing 
into Greece the finished productions of Egypt and 
Assyria, of Babylon and Hindustan, while she con- 
veyed to those countries Greek pottery and Greek 
works of art, Greek wine, and Greek musical in- 
struments. 


Art and Literature . — Phuniician art is wanting 
in originality, but it is not without a certain 
amount of merit. In the earlier times Egypt and 
Assyria, in the later Greece, furnished the 
‘ motives,’ at once of the architecture, and of the 
decorative art of the countiy. Massiveness, heavi- 
ness, and a sparing use of oinainent characterise 
tlie areliilecture, or, at any rate, its extant remains, 
which are chielly walls, tombs, and sepnlcliral 
momuneiits. Tlie walls of Aradus and Sidon arc 
built of blocks almost equal in size to those of the 
pyramid.^. Pyramidal forms occur in the sepulchral 
monuments, tliougli simple pyramids were not 
affected. No considerable remain.? of any temple 
or palace have as yet been found, and it is doubted 
whether the so-called temples were not rather 
small shrines or cells placed within a peribolns, 
adorned with trees, feuntains, walks, colonnades, 
and cloisters. Sncli a shrine still exists near 
Amrilh(Marathus), and is known as the ‘Miiabed,’ 
or ‘Temple.’ It .stands in the middle of an exca- 
vated court, and ri.ses to the height of 27 feet. Its 
only ornaments are a cornice and string-course 
(Reiiaii, mission da Pliamnc, pp. 62-68). An 
erection of iiioie iiretensioii and coirsiderably 
gieater merit, situated near the same place, bears 
the name of mcghuzil, ‘spindle,’ and is nmch 
admireil hy .some moderns. M. lienaii calls it 
‘a r-eal masterpiece in respect of proportion, of 
elegance, and of nmjesty’ [ibiil. p. 72). It is, 
liowover, no more than 32 feet in height, and, 
though in good taste, implies Imt little ai'ohitec- 
tural skill— much less any giandeur of conception. 
The tombs attaclied to the monuments are sepul- 
chral chambers of .some .size, but without onianiont. 
'They generally contain either niches for tlie lecep- 
tion of corp.ses or .saicophngi. The sarcopliagi aie 
in some oases of a liigblv ornamental character, 
having elaborate reliefs both on their sides and 
ends. 'Two found by General Cesnola in Cyprus, 
and one discovered near Siilon, are esjiecially inter- 
esting. The reliefs on these tomb.s are decidedly 
.superior to the statuary, which is rude, coarse, autl 
wanting lioth in tone and elegance. Phamieian 
art culminates in the embossed metal paterm wJiich 
have been found in so many jilaces, sometimes with 
Phumician inscrijitions, and always in an unmistak- 
able Phmnieian .stylo (PerroL and Cliipiez, lUsioire 
de VArt dans I’Antlquitd, vel. ill. pp. 759-789 ; 
Eng. trails. 2 vols. 1885). The represeii Latioiis on 
these paterie have abundant life and spirit. 

The .subject of Phccniciaii literature introduces 
us to the vexed question of the orimu of the 
Piioeiiioian alphabet, and the amoiml of credit due 
to the people for inventing it. The time is long 
past for echoing the opinion of tlie Greeks, and 
regarding the Phumiciaiis as the original inventors 
of letters. The bieroglyphical writing of the 
Egyptians, several of the cniieifonn syllabaries, 
ami the script of the Hittites are all of them 
niiicli more ancient tlian the earliest Phceniciau 
writing, and must have been more or less Icnown 
to the Pho'iriciana before they hit upon their own 
system. Their alphabet, no doubt, like all others 
of which we have an.y knowledge, originated in a 
picture-writing, hut whether their characters were 
modihoation.s of the Egyptian, or of the Hittite, or 
of the Cypriot, or were abbreviated forms of a 
picture-writing peculiar to themselves, will prob- 
ably never be settled. (Foi’ the view that tlfe 
Phienician letter,? are derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, see Alphabe'I’, Vol. I. pp. 185-188, 
where the forms of the Phconician letters are 
shown.) Tlie only merit which they can claim, 
as inventors or improvers of writing, is that 
of Bimplilication. 'They discarded the surplus 
signs with which other nations had eneumhered 
theimselves, a,s detevminalives, ideographs, and tlie 
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like ; they assigneil to each cliaracter ft single 
(letinite aiticulatxon, and to each avtieulation a 
single definite eharactev. They thus got I'itl of the 
iniiiiense multiplicity of earlier systems, and in- 
vented an alphabet the value of which was so 
transcendant that it has niainlained itself ever 
since, and among civilised nations lias superseded 
every other, having only received certain slight 
modifications. Their alphabet was invented hy 
the Pliccnicians for business purposes, which re- 
quired despatch ; and it was employed almost 
wholly foi business purposes until a, comparatively 
late date. The Pliomicians proper, so long as they 
remained a nation, scarcely possessed anything 
that we slionld call a literature. They employed 
writing for short in.sciiptions on votive offerings, on 
tomhs, and on coins, for curt records of the history 
of tlieir country, or rather of their several towns, 
and no doubt for commercial transactions, hut 
they scarcely wrote books or indulged in what we 
unilerstaild by the art of composition. One work 
on a philosophic subject (the atomic theory) is 
assigned to Moclms, a Sidonian ( Posid. ap. Strah. 
xvii. 2, sect. 22), and one on leligioii, or rather on 
cosmogony, almost certainly .apocryphal, to Saii- 
chnniathon, a Berytian. But otherwise Phconician 
literature lielongcs, not to Asia, hut to Africa. The 
fragment of the Periplusoi Hanuo (q.\'.), which has 
come down to ns in a Greek dress, .shows that the 
Liby-Phomioiana at any rate could write interest- 
ing books of travels; and the Latin writers speak 
highly of Hiemp.sal, Mago, Hamilcar, and others, 
who had composed valuable works upon the history, 
geography, and ‘ origines ’ of Africa, and also upon 
praoticaragricultiirel.Salhi.st, B. J. .sect. 17 ; Cic. De 
Omt. i. flS; Alum. Marc, x-xii. 15; Soliii. Polyhht. 
sect. 3i). 

Origin and Hhtorg.—Two accounts have come 
down to ns of the origin of the Plucnicians. 
According to Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
they dwelt .anoieiifcly on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf (Erythraean Sea), whence they crossed by 
land to Syria, and settled on tlie coast of the 
Mediterranean. Herodotus (vii. 89) declares this 
to be their own account of tliemselves, and Strabo 
says that there was a sliiiilar tradition among the 
inhabitants of the gulf, who showed, in proof of it, 
Phoinician temples on some of the islands. Justin, 
on the contrary, in liis epitome of Trngns Poiiipeins, 
declares that they were driven out of tlieir country 
hy an earthquake, and passed to the Mediterranean 
from the ‘ Syrian lake,’ or Dead Sea. This latter 
ver.sioii of the story has been connected by some 
with the destruction of the Cities of the Plain 
recorded in Genesis. ■Whichever account be pre- 
ferred, it would seem that the Phoenicians regarded 
themselves as immigrants into tlieir country, and 
not (like most ancient nations) as aboriginals. 
The settlements upon the Mediterranean coast 
were no doubt made hy degrees, and tlie settlers 
at different places were, from the first, independent 
of eaoli other. Among the earliest of the sites 
occupied were those of Sidon, Ark'a, Aradiis, and 
Simyra (Gen. x. 16-18). Tyre was not settled till 
considerably later, and Tripolis was a colony from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradiia. Gebal, Akko (Acre), 
Bevytus (Beyrout), and Saiepta are mentioned, 
together with Tyre, in Egyptian inscriptions of the 
14th century B.C. {Records of the Past, vol. ii, pp. 
110, 111 ) ; and it would seem that from about 1600 
to 1300 Phtcnicia must have been a dependency of 
Egypt. But on the deolina of Egypt under the 
twentieth dynasty the nourishing time of Phcenicia 
began. Sidon especially grew to greatness, and 
became known as ‘ Great Sidon ’ ( Josli. xi. 8 ; xix. 
28). Under her liegemony Akko, Acbzib, and 
Anbek were able to resist the eonquering Israelites 
(Judges, i. 31 ). She even at this time pushed her 


land dominion as far as Dan or Laish, on the head- 
waters of the Joi-daii ( ibid, xviii. 7, 8 ), Her vo.ssels 
traveised the Mediterranean, and slie hecaine 
known to the Greeks as the chief commuroial 
power in the world, and as eminent in vaiioiis 
branclie.s of industry. At the .s.'inie time she began 
that system of colonisation which Tyre afterwards 
pursued witli so much success. Her eiiiigr.ants 
occupied Citium and other places in Cyprus, the 
zEgean Islands, Malta, Utica, and other sites on 
the North African coast, together with many 
points in Sicily. She also endeavoured to extend 
her iuliuenee into Pliilistia, and, after cokmisiiig 
Dor (Seylax, Pariplus, sect. 104), made war on 
Ascaloii. Here, however, she received a rebuff. 
The Philistine.s under Ascaloii attaclced her liy 
land, and so pressed the .siege that the hulk of the 
citizens lied from the town by sea, and took refuge 
at Tyre (Justin, xviii. 3), wliioli may tliiia have 
acquired lier pre-eiiiiiieiicy. Certainly in the 
second period of Pliooniciaii history (1252 to 877 
B.C'.l Tyre rather tliaii Kidon take.s the lead. The 
Tyrian colonies of Tliasos, Abdeva in Thrace, 
Pronectus in Bithyiiia, Glides, Malaca, Se.xti, 
Caiteia, Belon, and a .second Ahder.a in fipain, 
Caralis in Sardinia, Hadriiiiietum, and the le.sser 
Leplis in North Africa, Tingis and Lixiis on the 
We.st African coast are founded. The iieiv Jiidican 
kingdom established by Saul and niled by David 
(circa 1050) finds Hiraiii (Ilirfiiii) of Tyro a power- 
ful neighbour, and enters into friendly relations with 
him. The friendship contimies under Soloimm, 
and both tlie Hebrew ami the Tyrian ainials (Dins, 
Fv. 2; Meiiand. Fr. 1) uientioii the comiiiiiiiioa- 
tions wliicli took place between them, Hiram gave 
Solomon timber, and lent liiiii wovknieii for both 
his palace and temple, receiving in return large 
annual payments in corn, wine, and oil, and 
ultimately obtaining a cession of territory (Uabiil), 
which, however, lie did not mneli value ( 1 Kings, 
i.x. 10-13). The fiiondsliiji led on to a jiartieipa- 
tion of Solomon in the Tyrian trade, both with 
Tarshish, or Tarte.ssiis, in Siiaiii (i/nd, x, 22), and 
with Opliir, perliaps the coast of blalabar (1 Kings, 
ix. 26; X. 11). Iliraiii reigned forty-throe years, 
and greatly beautified and improi’ed Ida capital, 
which he enlarged by substructions and by iiiiitiiig 
to it a separate island, beaide.s adorning it witli 
now temples, and probably with a new palace. 
He is thought to have also soul an ex))editiou to 
Afiica, and reduced the people of Utica to Miilijec- 
tiqn. His dynasty is thus given by Menaniler ; 
Hiram reigned forty-three years, from alioiit !)8() to 
936. Baleazar, bis son, wlio siicoeeiled him, reigned 
seven years, from 936 to 929. Abd-AatartuH, 
Hiram’s grandson, then succeeded, and roigrieil 
nine years, from 929 to 920, -ivlion lie iva.s ninrilerod 
hy four of his foster-hrotliera, tlie eldest of whom 
took the throne, and reigned twelve years, from 
920 to 908. He was succeeded hy ii monarch of 
the ancient stock, Astartus, who also reigned 
twelve years, from 908 to 896. Aserymiis, a 
hrotlior of Astartus, then mounted the tlirorio, and 
reigned nine years, from 896 to 887, when ho was 
mui'dered by another brother, IMielos, wlio, after a 
reign of eight montlis, was in his turn iiiiirdercd hy 
Ithobal, priest of Aslitorotli, who lield the tlirone 
for thiity-two years, from 887 to 855. Ithobal 
apiioftas as Eth-baal, and is called king of Sidon 
(1 Kings, xvi, 31), since lie proliahly reigned over 
both cities. He gave liLs daughter, Jezebel, in 
marriage to Ahah, and was thus the means of 
introducing the Baal ivorship among the Israelites. 
The fonmlation of Botrys on the Syrian coast, 
north of Gebal, and the eolonisation of Aiiza in 
Numidia are a,ssigned to him. He was succeeded 
by his son, Badozor, who reigned six years, from 
855 to 849, and then gave place to his son, Mattan, 
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will) reigned nine, or more probalily twenty-nine 
yetuh, fiom 849 to 820. At lii.!) dentil tlie crown 
fell to lii‘3 son, Pygmalion, a boy of eight or nine 
years old. A dispute, however, arose about the 
krceession between Pygmalion and his uncle, 
Sicliarbas (married to Pygmalion '.s .si.ster Elissa or 
Dido), ami the re.sult was Siehiirbas’ murder, and 
the night of Elissa to the North African coast, 
wliere she founded Uarthage, S14. 

A foreign enemy hegau to threaten Phuiiiicia in 
the reign of Ithobal. Earlier Asiatic monarchs, 
ns Chedoilaomer and Tiglatli-pileser I., had made 
no permanent impre.ssion on the Syrian i-egioii ; 
Imt from the time of A.s.shur-nazir-pal (883-860) 
As.sj ria began a .series of altaehs upon all the tribes 
and nations in these parts, which resulted in their 
subjugation and suhmisBion to the Assyrian yoke. 
Asslmr-nazir-ijal, about 877, was the first to 
cross the Euphrates, enter the Orontes valley, and 
commence the conquest of tlie Syrian tribes. He 
received tribute from the Phoenician cities of 
Aradus, Clchal, Sidon, and Tyre. His son, Slial- 
nianeser II., eomiilelcd the reduction of Phceuicia, 
defeating Mnttan-Ilaal of Aradus, and compelling 
the other monaiclia to a lixed sy.stem of trihiito. 
The relations between A.ssj’ria and her vaasal then 
continued peaceful for about a century (840-740). 
Assyria euconraged the Phuauiciau laud trallie, 
and the Phojuiciaus gladly paid their tribute 
and their homage in return for the protection 
ailiirded them. Hut about 740 a new policy was 
adoiited. Tiglath-pilesor II. was an active and 
enterprising prince, wlio energetically aiipHed him- 
self to the consolidation and unilication of the 
empire, He began the iiroi'ess in northern .Syria, 
rearranging the population in the I'arioas towms, 
taking from some, and giving to others, adding 
in most places an Assyrian elomonl, apiioiuting 
Assyrian governors, and requiring of the inliahit- 
ants ‘ the iievformanee of service like the Assyrians’ 
{JSponi/iii Canon, p. 120, line 28), Among the 
phieus thus treated between 740 and 738 were 
tiro Phiunioian cities of Kimyra and Avka. The 
result w.'w a general awakening of distrust among 
the Phiunioian populations. Siinyra and Arka 
revolted in 720, in conjunction witli Hamath, 
Ai'pad, Dama.son,s, and Htimaria {i7iicL p. 126, lines 
.33-3o). Tyro took the alarm even earlier. Under 
Liiliya, or Eliihuns, she built herself up a great 
power, oxlendiug her sway over Sidoii, Akko, 
Eedippa, Sarupta, Ilosah, Maballiba, &o., and at 
the same time seeking to bring nudor her yoke tlie 
distant island of Cyiirus. Tlieso movements pro- 
voked Assyria to aetiiin. About 727 Shalman- 
eser IV., the .siiecessor of Tiglatli-pileser II., made 
ail attempt to crush Eliihmi.s Irom the laud side. 
Bailled in this, ho suoeceded in detnohing from the 
Tyviau alliance a nninher of the minor Phoiiiician 
towns, and with tlie help of their fleets assaulted 
the island Tyro by sea. Ent tlie Tyrians defeated 
his attack, and lie was compelled to witlidraw anil 
seek to force tliuiii to a surrender by cutting off 
their supplies ol water (IMonand. Ap, Joseph. A.J. 
ix. 14, sect. 2). Hut they withstood him lor five 
years, at the end of wliie'h the Assyrian iiioiiarch 
lo.sb his tlirono by a revolution (722), and Tyre 
was for many years nnninlested, At last, liow- 
ever, Sentiaclierih {droa 701) felt strong enough to 
renew the attaok, and, having united against Tyre 
lUQSt of the other southovn Plieunician cities, drove 
Elnlieua from his throne, and forced him to take 
refuge in Cyprus. A tranquil pei'iod then set in, 
hilt only ti) ho followed liy further revolts and 
suhiiigatioriH, Tii 680 Ah'il-Molkartli, king of 
Sidon, revolted against Esar-haddon, and was cap- 
tured and slain. Eight years later, in 672, Boad, 
king of Tyre, who had taken the place of Abd- 
Melkartli, joined Tirliakah against his suzerain 


(Eponmn Canon, p. 142, liiie.s 12, 13), and was 
seveiely piinlsheil (7i«7.'pp. 144, 145); and about 
645 Hosah and Akko both revolted against 
Assiir-baiii-pal, the son of Esar-liaddoii, and were 
attacked, ooniineied, and punished witli utter 
de.striictiqii. The Assyrian period, which began 
so fairly in the Dth century, teriiiinated in the 7lh 
in a series of revolts, siege.s, and massacre.?. 

The Assyrian power came praoticully to an 
end about 630, and Phomicia found heiself once 
move independent. Tyre again sprang into notice, 
occupying the foremost place, and estahlisliirig a 
liegemony over the othei cities (Ezek. xxvii. 8-11). 
But tliis prosperity and glory were short-lived. 
Within a brief space Phtunicia, and Syria gener- 
ally, became a bone of contention between Egypt 
and Babylon, the two powcis which made the 
earliest efliirts to proflt by Assyria’s fall. First 
Egypt, miller Neco (60S), occupied the teiritory, 
aiiii tlieii Bahyliiii, under Nehuchadiiez/ar (605), 
seized it. Tyre received a grievous blow at the 
liamls of this latter prince, who, after a siege of 
tliirteeii year.s, forced the island city to submit 
to him. Phomicia leniained a Bahyloiiiaii de- 
pendency from 585 to 538, when Cyrus took 
Babylon, ilcspite the eft'iirts of the Egyptians to 
make themselves masters of it. A fragment of 
Menander gives the internal history of Tyre liming 
this interval. Nehuohadiiezzar’.s opponent, it 
appears, wtt.s a second Ithobal, who reigned from 
aliimt 507 to 573. He was succeeded by his 
son, Baal II., who held the throne foi ten yeais, 
from .573 to 563. A revolution iheii took place, 
kings being replaced by ‘judges,’ oilicers of an 
inferior status, Uf these, Ecniliaal reigned for 
two montlis, Cliolbes for ten, and Ahhariis for 
three. The olliee was then divided, ns at Carthage, 
between two, ami Mytgim and Gerastartiis held it 
for .six yeans (562-556). But now another inlernal 
stinggle took place, and the luonarchy was restored 
in tile peraim of a certain Merhal, who was sent for 
from liahylon, a ilescemlaiit of the ancient ldng.s. 
TJiis prince reigneil foiii' yeans, from 556 to 552, 
and was sncoeedecl by his son, Hiram II,, who had 
a reign of twenty years, from 552 to 532. It 
was in this king’s reign that the Bahylouian empire 
came to an end, and Pliiaiiicia had another brief 
interval of independence (538 to 527). 

The Bahyloiiiaii was followed by the Persian 
period, which lasted from 527 till 333. Plioe- 
uicia submitted to Camhyses without a struggle, 
and lieoame an integral portion of the Persian em- 
pire. In the arranganient of the provinces she 
held a place in the fifth satrapy, wfiioli was com- 
posed of Syria, Plinmicia, Palestine, and Cyprus. 
Blie wa.s allowed, however, to keep her native 
kings, and to organise for internal purposes a 
native goverimiciit. Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus 
united themselves by federal ties, and sent repre- 
sentatives to a common council, which met at Tri- 
polia. An exeollent understanding was for some time 
maintained between the suzerain power and her 
fendatory, which zealously supported Persia in her 
various inaritimo wars, forming the main element 
of her naval strength. It was Plioenioia wliioh 
crushed tlie Ionian revolt at Lade(495 ), which caused 
the failure of the Athenian expeditions to Egypt 
(460-455), and wliioli enabled Persia to extort from 
the Laceda'inonians the peace of Antalcidas (387). 
A curious feature of this period was the intimacy 
and frieiidsliiu estahlislied lietween Phomicia and 
Athens, wliioli, feeling that its power of coiling 
with Sparta depended greatly on the support or the 
PhcDiiician fleet, gave exceptional privileges to the 
Phceniciau people and states. Pneaniemns were 
allowed to settle in Attica, partioularly at Plialeriim 
anil the Pirteus, to erect tombs there, and have 
their own places of worship, while ultimately 
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(alji)ut 370) the j elation of was entered 

into between Stiatu, king of Sidon, and the Athen- 
ian ])eopie. Towardh the later part of the Persian 
lieiiod, however, the allegiance of Phujnicia began 
to wavei'. Evagoias, of Salamis, when in revolt 
agaiubt Mneinon, is thought to have obtained a 
certain amount of Phoniieian support (Kenrick, 
Fhwiucia, p. 40 j ). In the ‘ War of the Satraps ’(366 ) 
the defection of I’luenicia from the Persian cause is 
ceitain. Latei on came tlie great Phtenician revolt. 
Encouraged by the successful stand w hich Nectaneho 
had made against Ochns, Tennes, king of Sidon — 
jiiohahly the Tabnit of llie Sidonian inscription.s — 
raised ( in 351 ) the standard of rehelliorr. All the 
other cities joined Iritrt. Alliatrce was rrrade with 
Egyiit ; the Persian garrisoirs iir Phcerticia were 
ttiiissacred, the royal park was plundered, and the 
stoi'a.s laid irp for the Persian cavalry were destroj’ed 
( Piod. Sic. xvi. -11, sect. 5 ). The lirst attenrpt which 
I’cr.sia made to crusli the rebellion failed ; hut 
irr 345 Uchns hinrself invaded Plrornieia with _arr 
arnry of 330,000 men, arrd Tetrnes, regarding resint- 
aitce as hoiieless, .submitted, aird receti'cd the 
Persiiirrs within the walla. Brrt the iirliahitarrts 
generally refused to .submit. Shutting tliemselves 
U]] withirr their houses, together with their wive.s 
and eliildrerr, they ajiplied the torch to their 
dwelliiig.-,, and lighted irp a general coirdagratiou. 
Forty thon.saud (lersons are said to have perished 
in the Hanres (Diod. Sie. xvi. 45). Tetrites, not- 
withstanding his anhmis.siorr, wa.s executed, and the 
ci'rrwn passed to iris son Abd-.Astartus (Strato II.). 
The last Sirlonian dynastv is traceable for live 
generations, through tiro following six soveieigtrs — 
Esiruiirazar I., father of the Irrst Talurit (ci)-ca 
460-440); Tahiiit I., his sou, wlro married his own 
sister, Am-Aslitoreth ; Esirutnazar II., their son, 
whose tomb is in tlie oollection of the Louvre; 
fitrato I., this Esiuuiiazav’s brother, who reigired 
from ahoirt 400 to 301, ami wius proxenus of 
Athens; Tennes II., 8tiato's son, who reigired 
froirr 361 to 345, wlieir lie was put to deatli by 
Oolni.s ; and fstiato II., the son of the .second 
Tahrrit, who lield the throne froitr his father’.s 
death to the (itral extiuetimr of Plrurrrician iirde- 
pertdence (333) liy Alexander. 

Alexairder’s invasion of Asia irr 334 found the 
Pluerriciaus still attached to Per.sia, The fleet of 
Dlertmon, which eonrrrratrded the Afgeati, consisted 
pritrciiially of Plroatriciarr vessels, the coritiugerrt of 
each st,ate being irrtder tire direction of the native 
monarch, or' his son. No sign of drsallectiorr showed 
itself until the defeat of llarhrs at I.s,su.s ( .333 ), wlten 
the colla])se of the Persiarr (lower, arrd tire advance 
of the Macedonians irrto Syria in overwhelniirtg 
force, made a change of policy rrecessary. Aradrts, 
Byhlus ( Gehal ), arrd Sidon then surrendered them- 
aelvc,s; and Tyro would have done the satire had 
not Alexander made the iiiipalatahle deiiiaiid that 
lie should he received into the island-city. Upon 
this the Tyrians resolved to defy him, arid, under 
their king, Azeniilou.s, stood the famous siege, 
which is perliinjs the nio.st giorioits event in Pliic- 
nioian liistory. It was not till all their sister-cities 
had deserted them, and tiie Macedonian monarch 
had filled up the .strait between the iiiaiiilaTid and 
their isle, that tliey were conquered. Tlien at 
last the brave and tenacious people .sncciiinhed 
to destiny, and, losing their nationality, hecaine 
absorbed into the Greco-Macedoiiiaii empire. 

No native history of Phceriicia has come down to us, 
and it is questionable whether any such history was ever 
•m'itten. The so-called ‘ Phoeiiioiair History’ of Philo 
Byblius, ascribed by him to SaiioliQiiiatlion, is not 
historical but iiiythologioal. Plicenician history has to 
be gathered from scattered notices in the Hebrew and 
classical wi'iters, and from a few — a very few — native 
monuments. The best modern works on the general 


subject are Movers’s Die Fhonisicr mid das Phiiahiseke 
Alhrthum (5vols. 1841-66) and Keiiriok’s Nislortj and 
AntUiuities of Phuiiiicia (1850), to which the writer 
may perhaps be allowed to add his own Hhtori/ uf 
Phumioia (18SU). Tliorc is a valuable article by Movers 
in the Enci/ehjicedia of Erscli and Gruber, .arid another 
chiefly by Gutschmid in the Eiici/clopwdia Britamiica , 
and some excellent essays on the principal chavactoiis- 
tios of the I’luBiiicians, written by Emamiel Deiitsoli, 
will be found in lii.s lAtcivrf/ Itciiiains (1874). _ ilocently 
the attention of scholar's has been directed muiiily to tire 
three points of the geography of the country, the 
language and literary remains, and the iu.sthetic art and 
arcliitecture. The geography has been largely illus- 
trated by lloiian in his il/issio« dc I'htnicic (1864), by 
"Walpole in his AnMijrii (1851), by Tristram in his Land 
of Israel (1865), and by Loi'tct in Ln Hiine d'Aujouvd’hui 
(1884). Tlielangiiage and literary lumaiiis, which engaged 
the attention of Gesenius towards tiro middle of the 
Ifltli century, were subjected by him to o.ireful analysis 
in his important work, Hcripin^'a' Linijiia'ipa Pkthnicke 
Muiuimenlu (1837), which is still an authority of hiiport- 
aiice; but the work has since been frirther carried on 
with romai'kable success by Judas, Etudes dermmstru lives 
dohi Lamjne Phxvioienne el dc hi La npuc Ldii/qac ( 18-12); 
by the Abbii Buurgado, inscr'ipii'ons Phi'nieienncs (1862 j ; 
by Hicti'ich, Ewei Stdoiikche Iiiachn/tca (lyirf)); by 
Ewald, Erklaramj der i/russui PliSnizischcii Insrlinft vun 
Eidoii (1866); by Scjiroder, Die J'kimmachc Epnirke 
(18CU ) ; and leoently by M. i’.oiian and other scholar's hr the 
iiiagiiilicent work entitled Corpus Inseriptiomm Hdnit- 
■iacruiii (Paris, 18.81-66), whoi'c tho Pluuriiciau msorip- 
tioiis occupy almost tho oiitiru fust volunio. I’lKunioi.m 
ait and architecture have been largely discussed by M. 
Iteiiaii in his Mlission dc Phenine, and exhaustively 
treated by M, Uloi'iDont-Ganncau in his work, L'lmiajine 
Pheuicienne (Paris, 1886), and by IIM, Purrot and 
Chipioz in their magiiilicciit Ilistiiirc da t'Arl dans 
I’Antiijuitf ( 1882-87 ), where the subjeefc of I’liomioia 
occupies tiro third voliimo. Byways of Phumichiu art 
have been pirrsiied by General di GoBiiohi in Ins C/ipriis 
(1877), am by Ins bi'otlici', A. di C'osriola, in Iris h'etla- 
minia (1882); also by Geocaldi, Jl/rnim/icnts uiiliipm Ue 
Ciiprc (1880); by .Signor Cara, lielazumc itci/li idoli 
SitrUo-fenici (Cagliari, 1875); and by H. do Vogtid, 
Mflaiiiies d’Areheolviiic Orientale (1860), Itcscaroh is 
still going on upon Plmmician sites, as in tho vicinity of 
Beyi'out and Baida (, Sidon ), and again in Cyprus. The 
Beyrout journal Le Eaehir coritaiiih fnnir time to time 
interesting notices of the objects c.vhumcd in i’liojmcia 
proper, wliile acconntH of tiro work done in Cyprus have 
appeared in the U'lmes arid clsowherc. 

PluuniX, the name of a mythical Egyptian bird, 
supposed by .some to he a kind of plover, like tlie 
kibitz, often depiel.od with liiinmn ai niH, and called 
in hieroglyphs re/r/t. Ubliei'H eonsider it to he tho 
bail nil, or nycticorax, a bird , sacred to U.sii'is, It 
visited Egypt after tho death of il.s father, and 
entered the shrine iiarlieiilarly dedicated to it nt 
Heliopolis, arid there huried its parent, jiutting the 
body into an egg or ease inailo of inyri'h, and then 
closing uj) tire egg. Another account is that the 
Phcoiiix, when about to die, iiiadu a iiust for itself 
ill Arabia, from whicli a new Fliomix sjining of 
itself. This bird jivoeecded to Heliopolis, and 
there burned and huricil its fathei'. Hut the more 
rojiularly-krio-wn vui'Mioii is Lliat the I’liomix 
nirned itself, and a now and young Fliiunix Kjiraiig 
from the ashes. The Phumix wa.s, aceoriliiig to the 
most autlientic aeeoiiiits, snjqiohed to visit Egypt 
every 600 year's ; the lu'ccise iroriud, liowoi'cr, was 
not known at Helio[)ojis, and was a subject of (;on- 
tenfcion till its ajipearaiice. The eorriieotinii of the 
Phoenix period with that of iho Hothiac cycle 
appears to he generally received by chronologlsts, 
as well a.s the statement tliat it designated the 
soul and the inundation of the Nile. A great tliUbr- 
ence of opinion has ]U'ovailed aliout the Plumiix 
period — a cycle generally of 600 years, hut varying 
also from 250 to 7000 years. Lopsiiis inakos it 
a cycle of 1500 years. The Plitraiix was fabled 
to have four times appeared in Egypt, For 
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a long ami serious argument by a fellow of aii 
Oxfoid college iu ISIU in favour of the exiateiice of 
the pliLciiix, siCe Notca anil Qiwriet! for 2i(l Decem- 
ber P- ISl- Ila followotl Clement, Tertul- 

li.ui, Eiiipliauiub, ami other cluircli fatliem. 

Pht«iiix. See DxVrii Palm, ami Palms. 
PlKCUiX Park. SeellUliLlN. 

Pln«nixville, n town of Peunsylvauia, on the 
Scbuylkill Paver, 28 luileb by rail N\V. of Pbila- 
(lelpllia. Hero arc the e.xteu.siva works of the 
Pluciii.v Iron (loiiipaiiy ami the Plujeiii.v Bridge 
Company, which tugctho' employ 2400 iiicii. Other 
inamifacturet) arc cotton goods, stockiuga, shirts, 
ueedle.s, pottery, &c. Pop. (1800) 8514. 

Pliola.s, a genus of iiiariiie boiiiig bivalve.s, of 
the family Plioiailiilm. The shell is thin but baid, 
gapes at lioth ends, ami lias accc.ssory valves. The 
two ju'iucipal valvca are heset with ineiiualities, 
producing a rasp-like atruetuve. Chielly by means 
of the foot, but iu a manner incompletely under- 
stood, tlic.se boring inollnacs make cylimlrical lioles 
ill tlic rocks or in wood. ( Iver thirty living .species 
aic known — e.g. the coniiiion 1‘holus dactylus. 



A iiicoc of rook borod by Pliolas. 


pojiiilarly known as tlie yidilnt'l', ami the dalolo lU 
mar of the JUtlian niarkets. It is used both for 
food and bait. T'bc allied guiiuH Plioladidea is also 
repru, seated on Bvitisli coast, s, and so is the wood- 
boring Xylopliaga. To the family Pholadhhv also 
heloiig.s tiio ship-worm, or Teredo (ipv.). See al.so 
BoU1N(!-ANIMAL,S, 

PllOIlctikS, the science of the .sounds of the 
voice, These are produced by air .sent from the 
lungs tbvougli till! wimlpijie, rvliere it may or may 
not sob in vibration two elastic membrfu)u.s in tlie 
larynx, called tlio‘ vocal cords,’ lu'oduciug ‘voice’ 
in the lirst case, and otherwise a wind-rush called 
‘llatu.s, ' After passing the larynx the voice or 
llatns enters the immth ( the cavity of which, vari- 
ously imidilicd by the tongue or lips, allects the 
sound by its ‘resonance’), or else the nose (when 
the entrance to tlie same from the tliroat is not 
blocked by the iire.s.snro, of the nvnla against the 
back of the iiliarynx, greatly modifying the sound 
hy the viliratiou' of tlie co’iu)dicaUHl 'menihvan^ 
which lino the nasal jiassagcs), or else liolh (as in 
the Prcucli nasal vowels). Bee VoroK, and tlie 
ilin.stration of pliaryiix, uvula, &o. at DlfiE,STiON. 
Properly .speaking, pliunQtic.s eonpireliends the ex- 
nminatioii of many sounds which are not .iiised 
ill any language, and very different selections have 


been made hy diU'erent nation.s. Here attention is 
coidined to tlio.se used in ‘received’ (as ojiposed to 
‘dialectal’) English, and a fen other European 
languages. 

_ As the sounds of .speech are essentially dilVeien- 
tiated hy the variously shaped cavities of the 
mouth, two kimk uinst be carefully distinguished — 
‘ fixed sounds,’ where the cavities remain unchanged 
during iittcrance ; and ‘glides,’ n here the foj'ins of 
the caiities aie constantly cliangiiig during utter- 
ance. These glides necessarily occur in passing 
from one lixed position to another, and very often 
the lixed position is not used foi the jiioduction of 
a lixed specch-sonnd, but meiely for the beginning 
or end of a gliding sound. Tims, in jmt, tuk (italics 
always indicating systematic uriting), tlio a repie- 
sents a ccitain lixed .sound known as a ‘ I’ou’el,’ but 
tlieyi, t, k lepresent only lixed jm,sitioiis which have 
ab.solutely no accompanying soiiml, and meicly 
begin or end the (nnwiitteii) glides on to and from 
tlie vowel. Hence they were called ‘ con-soiiant.s ’ 
or ‘ with-sonnderK,' inasnuicli as they sounded with 
the vowel hut not alone. The term ‘consonant’ 
has, however, now a nnicli more extended meaning, 
and the above t, /j are distinguished as ‘ mutes. ’ 
On the other liaml, h, d, y, in bad, bag, have \ oice- 
■soumls of tlicii own, though veiy tnief and im- 
peifecl, ami commence and linisli the same glides 
as hefore, but they are also called consonant.s, and 
are distiiigiiislied as ‘soiiaiits,’ Again a, n/i, in 
xadi, have distinct bis.se.s of their own, which can 
be continned any length of time, but also doter- 
niinu glides oil to ami from a, and are still called 
oonsonaiit.s, being dlstiiiguisbed as ‘hisses.’ Simi- 
larly i/i ami /I in thee/, ‘ thief,’ are hisses and deter- 
mine gli(le.s on to ami from oc. But in dbai theov, 
‘they tliieve,’ the dh, i> are ‘buzzes’ wliioh can 
also be continued iiideliiiitely, but have a haisli, 
grating sound, and xvlieii in the pause (but not 
otherwise ) easily lose tlieii' voice and end iu hisses, 
as hiz elzn, ‘ liis eyes. ’ The consonants nearest to 
vowels are the so-called ‘liqnid.s’ — viz. the two 
‘llaiis,’ central r and lateral I, and the three mtsals 
w, 11 , ny in roa'i'iity, lul'iug, sum, sun, sum/. 
Tliose are so very vowel-like that they can be 
actually snug n)>on, especially the three nasals 
which jirodnce ‘ hums. ' 

It would seem to he an easy task to discover at 
least all the lixed sounds or positions capable of 
being produced hy the organs of Hj)eecli, and then, 
noting each by a symbol, leave the glidc.s to form 
their connection. But it is not no ; and had the 
invention of letlevs had to deiiend upon that dis- 
covpv.v, we slionld still have been illiterate. Actu- 
ally .signs were invented for whole words, and then 
used for the sonmis with wliicb they commenced. 
All wiis very rough and rude, and the characters 
chosen couhl not havo been readily altered, ei-en 
had the requisite knowledge existed. Hence in all 
language.s, and notably m English and French, 
tliongli the intention of writing was to leoall the 
sound, the word-symbol could not be readily ana- 
lysed into representatives of the component sonnd.s, 
till it came to pass for the above two language.s 
that a woi’d seen ami not beard could not be 
uttered, and a word lieai'd and not seen conld not 
be written. Hence arose in ni.any minds the idea 
of recasting orthography by strict analysis of the 
sounds— i.e. on a phonetic basis— and to^ print 
Imoks ill acBorilanco with the new conception, in 
order to teach reading, at least iu the first instance, 
to children and foreigners. Tliese attempts are 
poinilai'ly simken of as ‘phonetics,’ but they are 
only a practical and very .small brancli of it, to 
wliich it is not neoe.ssary to allude further. _ Bonie 
of tliese alpliabets are adapted for the .sdenlilie 
expression of speeoli-sounds, and among them that 
here printed in italic letters and called ‘ Hlossic,’ 
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wliicli will now be biietly exiikined ami then cou- 
s-iilered homewliat in detail. The outinavy spelliiig 
i '5 f'iven in roman letters, the Glo.stiic below it in 
italics. 

bHOKT KESr TO GLOtSIO. 

1. Long stiested vowels— 

beat, bait, baa, bought, boat, boot. 

h^d, bai't, bate, han't, boa't, boo't. 

tVItli vanishes — ha'vyt, howict. 


2. Short stressed vowels — 


knit, 

net, gnat, 

knot, 1 

nit', 

net', lUit', 

not*, 

3. Short unstietsed vowels — 


iiieny, 

parental. 

intiuenee, 

hier'i, 


in 'fioouns, 

4. Vowel diphthongs, unanaly^ed — 

tile, 

foil, foul, fuel. 

fiil, 

foil, foul, f La'll. 

5. Aspiiate — 



liay, 

lieliave, 

luifchap. 

hat'y 

bi-hai'v, 

/nia-hap. 

6. dilutes <aiKl sonants — 



nut, nook. 
auf, niioh'. 

follow. 



pea 

bee, 

toe 

doe, 


pCC' 

bee'. 

tOCi‘ 

doll', 

7. 

His'.es and Bu 2 ze.s — 



whey 

way, 

feel 

\eal, 


vihai' 

wai'. 

feel 

m-l. 


.‘e,al 

zeal, 

riisli 

rouge, 


Bid 

sce'l. 

msh' 

I'uo'zh, 

8. 

Flaps— 





ear-ling 

liearing, 

gull 



my 

hce'iiwig 

, <jul' 

9. 

Nassais— 





sum 

cliasni, 

pun 

open, 


iiini 

kuc'm. 

pU/V 

oa'pn. 


cape 

kui'p 

thin 

thin/ 

hoe 


gape. 

then, 

dhen", 

you. 


gull struggle. 


sung hunger. 


10. Consonantal diphthongs, unanalysed — 

chest fetch, jest, judge. 

cka't feck,', jes't, juf. 

Observe tliiit long vowels tinder the stress have 
a turned period (•) after them, and tliat short 
vowels under the stress have a turned period iiiter 
the following consonant. Unstressed .sliort vowels 
are not particularly iinlieateil here, otherwise than 
hy tlie stress being inavlced on some other vowel, 
e.'sce.pt in tire case of i7. 

The above .sclieme snliices for received English, 
hnt a few more signs, hereafter assigned, are 
letjuired for some sounds in received Ceriuau, 
Italian, Spanish, and Frencli. 

The difi'erence between consonants and vowels 
is only one of degree. Both liave their own special 
resonance cavities through which flatus, whisper, 
or voice can pass. But tlie vowel cavities tire 
best adapted to allow tlie passage of clear smooth 
voice, capable of being .sung upon with a good 
quality of tone, and the consonants are more 
adapted for ‘hisses,’ or that peculiar mixtiive of 
flatus and voice known as ‘ buzzes.’ The ‘ whisper ’ 
proper is a middle kind of sound for which the 
vocal cord.s are not brought perfectly close, hut 
close euoiiah to allow the extreme edges of the 
cords to vibrate as the breath passes, so that a 
mi.xture of ob.structed flatus and imperfect voice 
results. Let any one iironoimce the above key- 
words in lines 1 to 4 of the short key in a loud 
‘stage whisper,’ and he will sufficiently seize the 
effect, wliich need not he further alluded to, except 
to draw attention to the difference between whisper 
and flatus, for the last of which the ‘ glottis,’ or 
tongue-shaped cavity between the vocal cords, 
is as widely open as possible, and the sound is pro- 


duced only by the wind-ru.sh. The reader slionld 
try to speak line 1 of the .short Icey with llatn.s. 

‘The shapes of the re.sonant oavitie.s of the mouth 
suitable for vowel-sounds have been analysed by 
Mr Melville Bell for his ‘Visible ypeooh ’ iiito nine 
kinds according as the hack, middle, or tip of the 
tongue Is high, mid, or lou', reckoned from the 
lower jaw to the palate, the mouth in ouch case 
being wide open, and the nasal piissago.s closo<i. 
Each of these nine can he modilled hy more or le,ss 
closing the lip.s (called ‘ rouuding ’), doubling the 
foniier number. -Again, each of tlie.se cighteeu 
vowels may he cither narrow or wide. Tire best 
plionetists are not yet agreed respecting tlie cause 
of this distinction, imt its reality is certain, and 
may he readily pcrceivetl hy comparing narrow 
beet with wide /nt', narrow hurt witli M'ide brt', 
nariow nawt witli broad not', narrow jioa'i with 
wide pilot', ‘ iiiiU. ’ By this niean.s thirty-six vowol.s 
are obtained, which again can lie varied in dill'ercnt 
w.iys. Engli-sh iias only twelve different vowels 
nniler tlie stress as shown in lines 1 ami 2, and only 
four need he noticed when unstressed as shown in 
line 3. But this is a Inige iinmbei'. Other 1/in- 
gnages have generally fewer, and this makes 
English so diliicult for foieignei's to pronounce. A 
few of the foreign vowels, however, present similar 
difflciiltie.s to Englishmen, among which arc llic 
following : 

AUDITIONAL VOWUI.S. 

ee short, as distinct from i in Fr, (French) tiud It. 
1 Italian ). 

ae long in Fr. had, ‘ h6to ; ’ Ger. ( U ormnn ) y HsUprachf h if, 
‘ Qespi'iielie.’ 

n« short in Ger. maan', ‘Miinn ;’ It. aawnoa, ' anno,’ 
ah long and short, Fr. pak, ‘iilis,’ a broad sound lictwoon 
aa and ««, hut not r minded. 

ao long and short or iiiiddlo longtli, helwcon on and (in, 
Fr. nao'r, ‘novd;’ Gur. lunil'tn, 'IIolz.’ Also nsud Iiy 
older speakers in English as •nmo'ii ; now usually 
mau'S., ‘ uuire.’ 

CO narrow in Fr. pi’O', ‘pen;’ Gor. (feo'ttl, ' lioctlie,’ n 
narrow ai without vanish, spoken with the lips rounded 
as for (lit. 

oe wide, Fr. voe'v, ‘ veuve ;’ Gr. Jioch'k, ‘ Biioke,’ a wide c, 
spoken with the lips rounded as for ott. 
lie long .and short, Fr. aiifuo', 'affftt,’ mf, ‘linUu;’ Gor. 
ne'bfir, ‘lUicr,’ mp'iky'k, ‘ Uppig,’ a broad i (or, as hr 
Sweet thinks, a narrow ce), with lips roimdcd us for cm. 

Tiin ruuft rimHoii hasai.s. 

aeit' in caai’, ‘vin,’ an attempt to say uo or tc with the 
nasal passages fully open. 

aan' or ahi’ in s«n»’ or Balin’, ' sans,’ an attempt to say 
aa or ak with the nasal jiassages fully npoii. 
oan’ or aoii' in boan’ or baon’, ' lion,’ an atloiupt to say 
mill or Mil with the nasal passages fully open. 
omi or uii in oukoen’, ‘ aiioim,’ an attempt to say ocii or 
mi with the nasal passages fully open. 

When two different vowels glide into each other 
tliey form a diplitliong. Line 4 of tlio short key 
shows the four principal diphthongs purposely iiole'd 
h,y arbitrary instead of systematic signs. If wo 
wished to represent tlieir analysis wo slmiild ivrite 
fmjl, fold, fiixvl, fpoo'il, whore the // and w arc 
used to show very slmrt unsLi'csscd i, and no, which 
form the second element of the livsb tiu'oo, tlio lirst 
element being short hnt stre.ssed. In the cases of 
‘way,’ ‘know,’ and similar words, especially in the 
pause, it is very usual in the south of England to 
let the voice glide off to a i/ and w smiiul known 
as the_‘ vanish hut then the first element is long, 
as ■wai'y, noa'w. There are, howevei', a nnmhev of 
‘ murmur diphthongs ’ where the second element is 
the iiiurniur il, into which the flap ?' degenerale.s 
(in London, not in Scotland), aa shown for it 
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ill line 8 of tlie sliorb Icey, or in the four usual 
cn^e^—ce'tt ori'il, ‘ear;’ e'ti ‘air;’«o‘(? or airS, 
‘oar;’ j)(Wu or pi{o'i'!, ‘poor.’ The r, however, 
revive.sif a vowel follow.s, as hccii, /leciiritiif, ‘hear, 
hearing;’ pao-u, pcwttring, ‘pour, pouring;’ or 
more comiuoiily in Loiitlon. 

The mode in which a vowel hegins to sound is 
called a ‘glottid,’ heeause it depends npnn the 
o]ieuing of the glottis. If the vocal oorda are 
quite close and ready to act, as they .should alway.s 
he in singing, the vowel-sound commences imme- 
diately on the breath reaching the larynx, and this 
is called tlio ‘ clear ' glottid. If the closure of tlie 
glottis ho exaggerated, so that the vowel come.s out 
Avith a kind of exjdo.sion, the result i.s the ‘catch’ 
glottid, Avritten ( ;) in discnssions. This is common 
hefore all voAvels heginning Avords or compounil 
parts of Avoids in Gerinan, as ;cr;in-i1rm»ff, 

‘eine Erinuerniio.’ 

On the other hand, if the glottis is not quite 
closed at first, hut closes gradually as the hreatli 
passes, Ave have first a .slight escape of llatus, 
followed hy a slight Avhisper, and then hy the 
AOAVol itself. This form.s the ‘gi'adnal’ glottid, 
Avhich is not uncommon, especially in passing from 
a hiss to a a'oavoI, as in sen; and even from a mute 
to a voAvel, to distinguish lunre clearly mute.s from 


sonants, as pec from hcc. As a general rule none 
of these three glottids need he marked, though the 
‘ gradual ’ may be distinguished in ])iionetio dis- 
cinssions liy (°), as pee, p°ec. A similar effect called 
the ‘ recoil ’ occurs after mutes in the pause, ami 
may he Avritten in the same Avay in discussions; 
compare jwp°- Avith popPe/un, not popf'eivu. An 
exaggeration of this (“) often occurs in the so-called 
‘asjurate’ or ‘ roiigii hieathing,’ Avhich essentially 
consists of a jerked emission of hreath, Avhether 
voice or flatus, and the exertion of jerking out a 
A’OAvel often introduces a strong fl.atn.s tlirongh the 
voAA'el position. Both are repre.seiitetl hy h (or, 
when not initial, to prevent confusion, hy -/i), hut 
in discussions the latter niaj' he represented hy If, 
as hot, Ifot. 

The coasonants Avhieh liave jiositions that gradu- 
ally diminish in the poAver of allowing distinct 
voice to pass from the nasal liquids, as ui, tliroiigh 
the lateral liquid I, tlie flap ?■, tlie buzzes, .as 2, and 
hisses, as s, to the sonants, as d, and tlie unites, as 
w, may he arranged either as in the short key or 
Iiy tlie parts of tlie vocal organs which form the 
passage (putting, liowever, tlie mules first as most 
marked li}’ ah.soliito stojipage of voice) as in the 
table, Avhore capitals refer to the short key, and 
tlic otliev letters ave explained afterwards. 


TABLE OF CONSONANTS. 




Lri's. 

Tiieraun Tii*. 

ToNorc Mid. 

Tondue Back, 


CufitiidtH 01 flbialt'4 
{(iriuiiil liy 

ItlJUllll, 

Plat 

With 

Teeth 

Wltli 

TeistU 

with 

Guiiirf 


T«»nfcMto 

tirUd. 

With 

Pulllt lliul 

Vfilrtlw. 


With 

Uiiok 

rnlnte 

with 

Hikrd 

TiiUtu. 

With 

^oft 

Tniaie. 



1 


3 

4 

0 


7 

s 


10 

11 

12 


OIIAL 

OONTAl TM 













i 

Jill to 





V 

T 




Ul' 

K 

hv' 

11. 

tioimiit 

1! 




(V 

V 




£/y' 

U 

gw' 


{i'L'RAns 












Oeiilral IWecl 













III. 

Plaiiul 

ini 

r 


Til 

s 

. 1 / 1 ' 

fill 


vn 

W 

I'h 

Iw'h 

JV. 

VoU'iul 

Odntml IliiDDud 

ir 


y 

Dll 

z 

c7(’ 

ail 


y 

gy'h 

ah 

gw’h 

Y. 

Fiat Oil 













VI. 

Vuioeil 






jB 





<r 



S'J'UAIT-i 














La I, oval 

TioiiinlimH 













vli. 

Flatuil 






111 







Vlll. 

VoKJCil 





V 

L 


w 






NAHAI. 



|_ll 

^■jH 









lx. 

Flalod 






uh 







X. 

Yoiuud 



HI 

11^1 

u’ 

K 








ADDITIONAL CONSONANTS. 

Ciil. 2. v' lire/, V Avillioiit tiiiuiliiiig I.I 10 teotli, anil of tliese 
11 ' is Uio ri'KHliir Qcriiiaii ' w.' lintli occur 111 iiioilorii Greek niul 
HuiiHM'lan. 

Cnl. D. /' il', !', n' are tlio coiiiuioii ooiilineiiliil forms of our 
t (?, /, n, lliu tip of tlio tmiKiic lieliin InuUKlit iiioie fonvard, so as 
to lie fully iiKiiiiiat tlio Bums. Tlio (list two occur iliolectiilly 
soiiiBtiiiii'S Ixifoiu r, lint are not receivocl. Tlioy need not be 
(IistliiBuiBluMl iroin t d, 1, 11 , iixcupL in discnssioim. 

Col, (I. sK ill' arc sli sli iiroiiiiuiiond witliout llio hollow at llic 
back of tbc toiiBiio, Avliicli is iiioic in tlio cc-iiohilioii. But the 
Uistliinlioii iiiioil not be iiiado cxci'iil in dl.sou.s.sions. 

Ih, nil iU'o tbc Haled voiceless fouiis of 1, 11 , The fli.st oconns 
nniliiteiiilly in tbo iVolsb ‘11,' and tlio latler dialoctally in Bng- 
llhli for initial ‘kn’ in ‘know,’ 

Col. 8. In', mi' arc atlcinpts to iiroiinuiice 1 and 11 at tlic same 
time as y, and licnco aru (lIlferoiiL IVoiii hj, ny Ui mUyi'm,m'iniiun, 
‘iiiillion, ininiiin,’ Avlioro llie 7; follows. They occur as ‘bL gn' 
ill Italian ‘HbHo, bqbiio,’ fie'ly'oa, mi'ny'iiii, and Siianisb ‘11, fi.* 
The 11/', alUioiiBli still written as ‘ ill ’ lii Froiicli, lias of laUi been 
reiilacod iii specob by simiile ?/, but w/' luniainaas ‘gn;’ thus, 
‘silloii, signer,' siynaiV, siny'at. 

Col, 10. ky', (///' are attciiipl.s to nller k, g at the saino time 
ns 1 /, and used to bo beard (iiuiy still ocnnslmially bo beard), as 
ill ' cart guard,' ky'aivt gy'aii-d, and similar Avoid.s. 

ky'h, gy'h arc the liisaed and bur, ted forma of Ity’, (B/' in Qer- 
inan m'ky'h la'mfku, 'sluoli siogo;' hatky’h gy'li are considered 
by some (oven German) plioiiotlsts as tbc same as yk, ys thus, 
myili, eee-yu. 

Oul. 11. kli, gh arc tlio liissed and buzzed forms of k, g, in 
Gormaii aniikh'u ana'ghii, ‘saobc sago,’ ami kU occurs also In 


Scollaiid. It is the Spniii.sli soiiieliiiios ‘x’ or 'g,' before 
‘c, l.'asfflj'l/ra, keeklim'le, kherfe ‘liijo, Quixote, gefo (jofe).' 

‘vii, ‘r are flaps made with tlio uvula instead of the tip of 
tlio tongue ; 'r is coniiiion in Nortbnmberland, in north France, 
and in north Gormany, wbevo also 'rh is found in the paAiae, as 
ill 'ril.y'h'ftVrh, ‘ricliter.' 

Col. 12. Iw', gw' arise from an attempt to utter w at the same 
time as k, g, and Lie’ll, gm’h are the conespoiidiiig hiss and 
buzz ill Gcriiinn taawlvj'k'iai', t'uuwgw'li-un', ‘tauobcn, taiigeii.' 

Tills table is of course very incomplete, hut it 
will serve a.s a frameAvork for introdneing other 
consonantal sounds. Tlie glides of all the.se oon- 
sonaiils to and from all the Amivels .should he 
carefully studied in actual Avords, hut cannot he 
considered here. 

Speech consists of sentences, and it is only by 
careful analysis fliat these are separated into 
words, syllables, glides, and fixed sounds, so that 
tlie letters Avhioh represent the last only, and liave 
here been treated first, are determined Avith nineh 
difficulty among tlie mass of .sound heard. Any 
one Avlio atterajits to write an unknoAvn language 
from pure dictation, Avithont .seeing its usual Avriting 
(if it have one), Avill feel this immediately. And 
fi'om this mass of sound to disentangle the Avoids, 
as they are usually separated, is still more difficult. 
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An attemi)t lias been made by Dr Sweet for English 
( Ekiiici/tarbiick (ks ^csprochenm Engliseh, Leip. 
1886, and Frimnr of Spoken EngUsh, Oxford, 1890), 
and by N. Paul 'Pa.'.sy for Pi'ench ( Les Sons chi 
Fvfinmis and Le Francrtis pctric, both 1889), to 
write' exactly what is spoken, dividin'; the words, 
or sometimes only dividing the breath-groups, and 
a study of these books will show the difficulty of 
the problem. The Existine/ Phoiiolofj;/ of Eng- 
lish Dinlcch (1889), by the late Dr Ellis, the 
writer of this article, shows an attempt to write 
all English di.alects, practically previously un- 
written, and mostly from pure dictation, and very 
ilifticnlt itw.as fomnl, the alphabet here given being 
rpiite insufficient for the purpose. For a fuller 
account of phonetics, reference m.ay be inade to his 
Speech ill Song (1878), in which this alphabet 
is used. Ree also the articles in this work on 
Alphabet, GihiMM’s Law, Letters, Shorthand, 
Visible Speech, Voice. 

To show the nature of phonetic writing, this 
rapid sketch of the .subject may be concludeij with 
a rough .attempt to write received Englisli in the 
educated colloquial form useil in London (not in 
Scotland). 

Egzaa'mpl Sc Fuanel'ih Spel'ing. 

Aa'S-fan'ilhS, ei-in-shno'tt, ilhSt-dhat‘ nen'-ltraa'nek 
Sr-oti'ii Jaitges fai'vvit witod'bci'n, wielt-k groii'ing 
ni'S-ilTiS. poa'st not-faa'-fi'Sm-ilhS, nairth wau'l-Sr- 
dhS gaa'iln, miist-li-sai'f-tS-mesh'Sr Shoift too'-fee't, 
au-mo'Sr, in-lenghth tU-dai'g, Sntes' sum misliap'- 
is Shn'ing mti'-it-Us-snd'nU lo'ai-its en'skooSl vei-lul 
eii'Sji; fSr ci'-v lee'UrfuoU Shsn'rd-its mi't llv in'krees 
cv'Sri-wee'k dhis mim'th, I'tii-noa'ted-it down uk'enrctli 
on-cwU - slfd't, Un- ei-noa'w it ■ Si ■ ekspi' SriSnst noa- 
ce'Snai'shSn, lawring wans, dewUring-ii despSretli 
Snoi'ing iwtUvSl Siv-howld, po'Sring rai'n. 

In ordinary orthography. 

Example of Phonetio Spelling. 

Ah ! father, I am sure, that that new branch of onv 
George’s favourite woodbine, which is growing near the 
post not far from the north wall of the g.ardeii, must he 
safe to measure about two feet, or more, in length to-day, 
nnless some mishap is occurring or it li.as suddenly lost 
its usual vital energy ; for I have carefully observed its 
rate of increase every week this month, and noted it 
down accurately on your slate, and I know it has experi- 
enced no variation, barring once, during a desperately 
annoying interval of cold, pouring rain, 

PllOnOgrapll, an instrument for meclianically 
recording and reproducing articulate hum, an speech, 
song, &o. The phonograph was copj-iiBUt la'll lu ns.^ 
invented by Mr T. A. Edison sy j d. liijiiIuou 
(q.v.) in the .spring of 1877, at bis couipwiy. 

Menlo Park Laboratory, New Jersey, and came 
into existence .as the re.snlt of one of the many 
lines of experiment he was then engaged upon. 
Foiloiving up some of his telegraphic inventions, 
he liad developed a nnachine, which hy reason of 
the indentations made on paper, would transfer 
a, mes.sage in Morse oharacters from one circuit 
to another automatically, through the agency of 
a tracing-point connected with a circnit-clo,sing 
device. Upon revolving with rapidity the cylin- 
der that earned the indented or embo-ssed paper 
Mr Edison found that the indentations could he 
reproduced with immense rapidity through tlie 
vibration of the tracing-point. He at once 
saw that he could vibrate a diaphragm by tlie 
sound-waves of the voice, and, by means of a 
stylus attached to the diaphgraui, make them 
record themselve.s upon an impressible substance 
placed on the revolving cylinder. The record being 
made thus, the diaphragm would, when the stylus 
again traversed the cylinder, he thrown into the 


same vibrations as before, and the actual repro- 
duction of human speech, or any other sound, 
would be the result. The ini'ention thought nut 
in this manner was at once tried, with paratlineil 
paper as the receiving material, and afterwards 
with tinfoil, the experiment proving a remarkable 
success, desiiite the crudity of tlie apiiaratus. In 
1878 Mr Edison in.ade a niiinher of phonographs, 
which were exhibited in America and Europe, ami 
attracted miii'ersal attention. The records were 
made in these on soft tinfoil .slieets fastened around 
metal cylinders. For a while Mr Edison was com- 
pelled t'o siisjiend work on this invention, lint .soon 
returned to it and woiked nut tlie macldim as it 
exists practically to-day. It occupies about the 
same space as a hand sewiiig-ui.achine. A light 
tube of w.ax to slide on and oil' the cylinder is snh- 
stitiited for the tinfoil, ivhich liad been wraiqied 
around, and the indenting stylus is replaced liy a 
iiiiniite engraving point. Under the varying pres- 
sure of the sound-wnve.s, this point or knife cuts 
into the tube almost imperccptihly, (he w.ax ehisolled 
away wreathing oil' in very line .s)iiml,s before the 
edge of the little Idade, as the cylinder travels 
under it. Each cylinder will receive about ii 
Lhonsaiid words. In the improved machine Mr 
Edison at first employed two diaphragms in 
‘ spectacle ’ form, one to receive and the other to 
reprodiico ; hut lie has since comhined the.se in a 
single efficient attaclmient. The wax cylinders 
can he used .several hundred times, tlio imu'liino 
being fitted with a small paving tool vdiicli will 
flliavo off the record provioii.sjy made, leaving a 
smooth new surface. Tlic inacliino has also lioeii 
.supplemented by tlie inventor witli an iiigenions 
little electric motor with delicate governing 
nieclianism, so tlmt the idionograjdi can ho oper- 
ated at any chosen rate of speed, uniformly. This 
motor derives its energising current either from an 
Edison-Lalaiidc primary hattovy, a storiige hatti'ry, 
or an electric-liglit circuit. 

The new and porfectoii Edison piionogvapli h.as 
already gone into \e\y general use, and several 
tlimisamls are distrilmled in Aineriean ImHinoss 
offices, where tiiey facilitate correspondence in a 
variety of ways. They are also omphiyed liy 
stenographers as a help in tin; transerijitiou of 
their shorthand notes. Heretofore these notes 
have been slowly dictated to aniannenscs, Imt 
they are now freipieiitly I'ead off to a phonogriipli, 
and then written out at leisure. T'lie plinnograpli 
is, however, being used for direct steiiograpli 
work, and it reported verbatim 40, 000 words 
of discussion at one convention lield in 1890, tlie 
words being quietly repealed into tlie macliine Ity 
the reporter as quickly as tliey were uttered Iiy 
the various speakers. A large iiniidier of imicliines 
are in use hy actors, clergymen, iiinsioians, reeiter.s, 
and ntliem, to improve their eloentinn and singing. 
Autoiiiatie plioimgraplis are also to he. found in 
many places of public resort, equipped witli musical 
or elocutionary cylinders, which can he heard upon 
the insertion of a small coin j and miidatnro phono- 
graphs have been applied to dolls and toys. Tlie 
value of the phonograph in the (irosorvaLion of 
dying languages lias been perceived too, and records 
li.ave already been secured of tlie siioeeli, songs, 
wnr-erie.s, and folklore of American tribes now 
becoming extinct. It is also worthy of note that 
several voice records remain of distingiiislicd men, 
who ‘ being dead yet spe.ak.’ 'rimir tones can now 
be renewed at will, and their I’ory utteraiice.s, 
faithful in accent and individuality, can he heard 
again and again througli all time. 

Improvements are being made in the wholesale 
reproduction of phonographic cylinders, liy electro- 
typing and other^ processes ; and the luaofiinc, in a 
more or less modihed form, is lieiiig iiilrodiioed an a 
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means of funiisliing a record of oomiimnications 
tlirougli tlie telephone. Phonographic clocks, 
hooka, and other devices have also been invented by 
Mr Edison, wliose discovery is evidently of a generic 
nature, opening up a large and entirely new field 
in the arts and sciences. See also TlSLErHONE. 

Phonography. See Shorthand. 

Phonolite. See Clinkstone. 

Phorininiii. See Flax (New Zealand). 

Phoisphate.s. See Phosphorus, Manure. 

Phosphatic Diathesis, in Medicine, desig- 
nates the condition in which there is a tendency in 
the Urine (q.v.) to depo.sit white gravel. 

Phosphorescence. Sbrietly .speaking, the 
term E applied to the phenomenon, exhibited hy 
certain bodies, of remaining Inminons in the dark 
for some time after being exposed to a strong liglil. 
Certain preparation, =., anoh as oaleinm sulphide 
{.see Luminou.s Paint), indur.ated lime.stone, &c., 
po.ssoss tills property in a rory high degree. With 
the great majority of phosphorescent bodies, how- 
ever, the duration of the phenomenon is very 
.short, rarely luoro than a small fraction of a second. 
Tlecquerel, wlio studied this phenomenon with great 
cai'e, invented a very ingenious in.strnment for the 
purpose, called a p/io.spAoro.icopc. The body to be 
tested is placed in a small drum, which lias an 
opening at each end. Tn this drum there revolve 
two discs, mounted ou live same axle, and pierced 
symmetrioally with tlio .same number of holes. 
They arc .so adjusted that when a hole in one disc 
is opposite to the hole in the oovre,sp<mdiiig en<l of 
the drum tlie .second disc close.s the hole at its end 
of the drum, and vice vO'sA. Light is admitted by 
one of tho holes in the drum so as to fall on the 
oliject, and it is examined tlirou)jdi the other hole. 
It ' Is obvious that, when tbo (Uses are made to 
revolve, the object is alternately expo.sod to light 
and presented to tlie eyo. By a train of imiltiply- 
ing wheels, those alternations may be made to sti'c- 
ceed each ol.liev as rajiidly as the observer ploase-s, 
and thus the object is presented in the dark to his 
eye as soon after its exposure to light iw may he 
desired. Almost all bodies are found to he plios- 
plioresooiit | for instance, .some kinds of pink rubies 
when exposed to Huiisliiiie in this apparatus appear 
to glow like live coals in the dark. When plios- 
phorcsoenco is continuous, bodies receiving light 
and giving o(l' radiation of a lower vefvangihility, 
we have the plieiiomoiioii oli.soi'vod hy Brewster ami 
Herschol in quinine and certain crystals of ilnor- 
spar, and thciioe called Fhiorcscaiicc. The green 
colouring matter of leaves, a decoction of tlie bark 
of tho horse-chestnut, and the coiiiinon rawfov/ glass 
(coloured with oxide of uranium) are bodies which 
exliiliit this plicnomenon very well. Porhap.s the 
iiio,st striking method of studying the plioiioiiienon 
is to receive in a darkened room the solar Spectrum 
(q.v.) on a slioet of white paper, and to pass oyer 
the coloured spaces a brush dipped in a solution 
of siilpliato of qniiiiiiB with siilplmrio acid, No 
cliange i.s prodnoed on the less refrangible rays, 
hnt in the blue and indigo space, s a strange change 
of colour is at oiico apparent whore the liquid li.os 
been .spread. This appears more strongly in the 
violet, and vividly in the spaces beyond the violet, 
whore rays fall wliioh excite no Inminons sensation 
in the eye. By this experiment the visible length 
of the speotviim may easily he doubled. By using 
the electric light, wliioli is peculiarly rich in these 
higlily-refrangihlo rays, a prism of quartz, whioli 
allows them to pass very freely, and various flnoves- 
cent .siibstniioes, Stokes lias obtained spectra six or 
eight times as long as those otherwise vi,sihle. The 
characteristic of all these rays is that they are less 
refrangible than those from whioli they are pro- 


duced. The entire phenomenon i.s, as Stokes first 
•showed, identical in principle with Leslie’s iihoto- 
uieter, in uliicli light was measured when changed 
into heat hy absorption in the coloured glass, of 
which one of the bulbs of his differential tlier- 
monieter was formed. Ordinary plio.splionis (from 
which the plienoiiienon took its name) heoome.s 
Inndnons in the dark by slight friction ; whence 
the common trick of drawing self-luminous figures 
on doors and walls willi a .stick of pliospliorns, or 
an ordinary liicifer match wetted. 

PlIOSPHORE.SCENC'E IN ORGANIC BeING.S,— T he 
emission of light by minerals after insulation and 
the cognate liiienoinena of luminosity on he.atiiig, 
friction, cleavage, ci'ystalli.sation, fee. are of quite 
did'erent nature from the production of light h}' 
ovgauisms, the special subject to which we now turn. 

Luminosit]/ due to Putrefaction or to Disease . — 
The fact that many organic .siih.stances ( especially 
fish) become liiiiiinoiis when decaying has long 
been known, and lias often been erroneously aiL 
dneed as the chief cause of the pliospliore-soeiice of 
the sen. It is only quite recently that the dis- 
covery of Inminons bacilli has rendered possible 
any general explanation of tlie.se facts, and even 
yet its wide applicability remains to lie proved. 
They have been shown to exist in seveial iii.staiice.s 
which will 1)0 mentioned below, and the constant 
as-sooiation of these low forms of life with piitvefee- 
tive processes at once suggests tlie hypothesis that 
luminosity under such civcnmstaiices may he due 
to their presence. Perhaps they may also acoonnt 
for the few instances in which tho human body has 
been recorded as pliosphovescent during life. 

Lmninosity of Healthy Living Organisms.— {\) 
In the vegetable kingdom the instances of the 
occiuTence of this property are Imt few, and the 
iiia|ovity of tlie.se belong to tlie algm and fungi, the 
bacilli or haotevia above meiilionod being referable 
to the former. Most of the fungi are Hjmienniiiy- 
cetos {Agc(ricii.i, spp.) ; in some cases the mycelium 
(root-like threads) give.s out the light; in otlieiis, 
as in A. olearius, not uneonimon at the roots of 
olive-trees, it is the iindei’ surface of the miisliroom- 
like head. The liglit is only seen while growth is 
progressing ; it cease.s so soon as the fungus is 
inatnre. A mos.s {Sekistosiega o.miindacea), some 
grasses, a Euphorbia (E. phosphorea), a lily 
(LiUum hulhifenm), a poppy (Paparer orientalo], 
and a im.stiirtiiim {'Propceolmn majus) have all 
been recorded as Inrainous. The last instance is 
worthy of note as having been observed by the 
daughter of Linnams in 17C2. 

(2) In the animal world there is not one of the 
larger groups, up to and including the fishes, which 
does not afford some good examples of this pheno- 
menon. A complete list of these would he outside 
the scope of .such an article as the present ; it must 
snlfice to mention some of the heat instances in 
each class, indicating briefly the nature of the 
photogenic mechanism. Among the Protozoa the 
small spheroidal Nocliluea miliuris is perhaps the 
most widely spread instance of this property, tlii.s 
organism, or otliei’S allied to it, ahoiinding at cer- 
tain times around the coasts of the greater pait of 
tlie world. The light i,s emitted from the general 
protoplasm of the body ; a pocket-lens shows some 
points to be brighter than others, whilst a higher 
magnifying poiver .shows these to be really groups 
of smaller points, just as a nebula is gradually 
resolved into stars by increasing powers of the tele- 
scope. On the liigli seas Noctiluea seems to he 
replaced hy species of Pyrooystis, one of the dis- 
coveries of the Challenger expedition ; these may 
possibly, however, he stages in the life-history of 
very .similar forms. Among the Porifera (.sponges) 
the only recorded luminous form is the larva of a 
species of Reniera, The poverty of this class is. 
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Jiowevei , more tliaii compensated by the rvealtli of 
the Ctelenterata. The common j)y(lt'oid colony 
Ohelict (jcnkulata, often growing upon the fronds 
of Laminaria (soa-tangle), is a familiar instance. 
Xiimerons Medusa? (jefiy-iishes) must he added to 
the list; and iiere tiie light is vaiiously emitted in 
dill'erent species ; (n) fioin the whole surface; (6) 
from the marginal corpuscles; (c) from the radial 
canals ; (rf) fiom the or'aries. Sonietiiues the same 
"■emis includes hotli luminous and non-luminous 
forms. Most Pennatnlidie (sea-pens) furnish in- 
stances of the jiossession of this pi’operty ; such ai’e 
the long, reed-like Fiinioulina found in Loch Torri- 
don (Roas-sliire) and on ntlier (larts of the Scottish 
coast, and Pennatula, the suhjeet of classic re- 
-searclies hy Paiiceri, where the light emanates from 
eight hands or tracts of specially modified tissue 
situated in the wall of tiie stoinaeii. iilcyonarians, 
Siphonophores, and Cteno])hores also furnish coii- 
tvihutions to the list ; aiuong.st these hist the small 
ovoid jelly Beroii was shown hy Allman not to 
give ont its light until it had remained for some 
time in the dark. 

A few species of Opiduroids (hiittle stars) and 
tlie deep-sea asteroid Odinia constitute the only 
known instances of lumiiio&it 5 ' among the Ecliino- 
dermata, hut tire worms fui'nisli a larger array. 
More than one case has been noticed among enrtli- 
wonns, the most complete description being due to 
Profes.sor Giard. Thus worm (Photodrilu.s) is U to 
2 inches long, and the luminous material is due to 
a serie.s of glands opening into the oesophagns. In 
tlie.9e forms the lumino.rifc 3 ’ oease.s immediately 
after sexual congress. Among the marine Choeto- 
poda the power resides in the dorsal scales (elytra) 
of the Pulyuoidio, tlie tentacles, dorsal tnherclc.s, 
&o. of Cliretopteurs, and the Imnoh of cephalic 
tentacles of Polycirrns. 

Of pliospliorc.scent mollusca tire sitrall pelagic 
Phi/lln'oc iucejihahi is of importance, because the 
tran8])ai'ency of its tissues jiermits of its easy study 
ami the successful localisation of its Inmurosity, 
which is found to reside ia nerve ganglia, as well 
as in certain small rounded cells situated at the 
ends of the nerve tivigs. Tire i'oeli-lrorirrg- Irivali'e 
(Pliolas) ia one of the longest known instances of 
animal phosphorescence, being recorded hy Pliny, 
who noticed that if any one chews the animal the 
whole interior of his moutli hecoures luiitinous. In 
this form the light is emitted from fi\'e definite 
jiatclres all situated witlrin the mantle cavity — ( 1 ) an 
arc corresponding with the anterior margin of the 
mantle, (2, 3) two ti-iaiigiilar patche.s near tire 
opening of the hi'anchial siplion, (4, 5) two Jong 
pai'alleT hands within the same siphon. The 
luminous material is secreted by tlie epithelial 
eell.s covering these ]iortions of the body, and has 
been shown to consist essentially of two substances, 
a white crystalline body (luoiferine) and a ferment 
(Inoif erase) ; by the mixture of these two in a test- 
tube it is po.ssihle to reproduce the light at will, 
without tire imesence of living matter. The fer- 
ment is most likely iiroduced hy a certain hacillns, 
which occurs in large mimhevs in .small pits iu the 
walls of the siphon. 

Interesting observations upon bacilli as the cause 
of phosphorescence have also been made on Crus- 
tacea of the genera Talitrus and Orcliestia (sand- 
hojjpers) in a state of disease; the malady, and 
the consequent luminosity, can he transferred to 
healthy specimens hy inoculation, and the germs 
can he reared in artificial media in tlie usual 
nianner. It would appear that the saud-hoppera 
infect themselves with the bacilli from dead fish 
on which they habitually feed. Many other Crim- 
tacea, however, are luminous under normal condi- 
tions, as, for instance, some Copepoda (Sappliirina), 
and morejiarticularly the Schizopoda, one of wliicli 


Kyctiphunes norvegica, is not uncomraon in the 
deep waters of Loch Fyne a.s rrcll as on tlie Nor- 
wegian coast. Definite organs (photosplneria) are 
here ])re.sent for the production of light ; one iu the 
stalk of each eye, one at the root of each first, and 
one at the mot of each penultimate, thoracic liiiih, 
and one under each of the first four segments of the 
abdomen. Each organ, as has been proved hy 
inicroseopie sections, is in reality a miniature hiill’s- 
eye lantern, only equalled in coniidexity hy the 
organs of certain fishes. Severn! phosphorescent 
A.scidians are known, the most conspicuous being 
the pelagic colony Pyvosoma, in wiiich each individ- 
ual zooid has two rounded luminous organs. The 
researclies of the recent deep-sea expeditions haim 
revealed quite a large nnmher of phosphorescent 
fishes, with specialised organs of many difl'erent 
types. Some of tiiese appear to ho glandular, 
whilst others are optical iiiRtruinents of great com- 
plexity, with spheroidal and parabolic I'ellectors to 
send the liglit in definite directions and M-itli lenses 
to cmicentrale it. In some of the abyssal Lopliioids 
(angler-fish) the modified dorsal fin-ray which acts 
as a lure has a pho.si>hore.scent e.xtremit}’’, no doiilit 
to render it more attractive. 

There still remain for consideration the phos- 
lihoreseent msecta, whicli belong almo.st exeln.siimlj' 
to the Hemiptera ( hugs ) or the Uoleoptera ( beetles ). 
To the former belong the lantern-flies (Fnigora and 
allied genera), though it must ho montioiied that 
the possession of this power l>y those insects has 
been denied by move than one good observer. 
Lni|iin()ii.s l/eetles ajqiertain to the familie.s Linn- 
pyi'ida? and Elateridie. The glow-worm ( LamiTyvis 
ijicndiduki) aiul the Italian Jirefiy {Lui'iota fUd'ica) 
are good examples of tlie former, and have lieon 
often described. In both cases the organs, whioli 
are situated in a cevtaiii number of the posterior 
.segments of the abdomen, consist of two layers, of 
which the dorsal contains largo cpiaiitities'of uric 
acid salts, and the ventral dear cells, wJiieli are 
arranged in cylimbical lohule.s. In .some s()ccie.s 
both sexes are luminous, in others only one. In 
the Me.xican lireliy or Ouefiyos {Pgropnonis nnr.ti- 
Ivm), whicli hehmgs to the Elateridm or dick- 
heetles, the organs arc three iu number, one in 
eacli upper and hinder angle of the protluirax, ami 
one much larger occupying the centre of tlie ventral 
surface of tlie first abdominal segiiiont. Tliis last 
is invisible v bile the insect is at rest, hut shines 
fortli when it spread.s its wiiig.s and raises its 
alKlomeii in flight. Doth the eggs and larvie of 
this species are luminous. 

As reg,ards the pliy.sical peculiarities of the light, 
it vai'iesin colour in dill'eient cases, licing blue in 
the mycelium growing in rotten wood, in' Cunina, 
Berofi, Pyro.somn, and Lamjiyri.s ; green in a s]iecio.s 
of Agaric, Ptoroeides, iu Ophiuroids. and iu I’yro- 
pIioruR ; yellow in Noctiluca, Boliua, and with a 
reddish tinge in a .s)iecie.9 of Cesium; purple in 
Fnniculina and Fiilgora ; whilst iu Pyrosmna 
atlantinm and an Appendicniaria ohseiVed hy 
Giglioli it has been stated that the light varies in 
colour. In all cases iu which the matter has iieeu 
investigated the spectrum has been found to he 
conbiiiuous ; the amount of lieat given oil' in con- 
nection with the process seems to lie quite infini- 
tesimal, though actinic rays have been shown 
to he present. The [lUeuomenon would apiiear 
to consist in a definite vital iirocess, which, iu 
these oases, leads to the proiluotion of radiant 
energy jn.st as in iitlier iirstances to tlie evolution 
of heat or of electricity. 

Tlie uses of this ]ivoperty to its possessors may, 
so far as is known at present, he grouped under 
four heads ; [a) It enables the sexes to find each 
other, as in Lucioln and oarthwovma ; (6) it ia 
po&sessed hy .so many stinging Cieleuterates that 
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in them we may fairly veganl it as a warning 
signal, and it may have been adopted by stingless 
forms for the a.ame purpose by niiinicry ; (fi) it may 
serve to attract prey, as in the phosplmrescent luie 
of the deep-sea angler-fish (Melanocetiis, iSrc.) ; (li) 
it may illuminate the .surrounding region,? .and 
enable tlie light-produoing animal to find its way, 
as in Pi/i’ophorns, Nyctiphanes, and many deep-sea 
fish. So many deep-sea animals are posse.saed of 
Iniiiinou.s qualitio.s tliat it h.as been assumed that 
these living lights play an important p.art in the 
economy of life in tho.se regions ; this hypothesis is 
commonly known as tlie ‘abyssal theory of light.’ 
See the article.s Ii’iRHi'’Ly, Glow-Wohm, and woi'ks 
theie cited. 


Plio.sphoriis (sym. P; atom. wt. 31; niolee. 
wt., vapour = Pj = 124 ; do. at white he, at, P„ = 
02) is one of the metalloids or non- metallic elements, 
.although, in it.s eoinhining relations, it is clo.sely 
connected with the metals ar.senic and antimony. 
This snhstanea affords ,an e.vcelleut e.vample of 
Allotropy (ipv.) ; that is to say, it may be made 
to occur under dilferont forms presontiiig dilferent 
proiievtie.s. Ordiiiaiy i)lii)S])lioriis and tlie red 
variety are tlie only imporlanl forms. “We .shall 
speak of Lliem as pliosphonis and red phospliorns 
rGS]iootivcly. 

PlKispliorus at ordinary temperatures is an almost 
colouiie.s.s or faintly yellow solid snbstanoe of sp. 
gr. 1-836, having the glistening appearance ami the 
cmisistenco of wax, and evolving a disagreeable 
alliaceous odour, wliiub, however, is pvoliahly due 
to tlie aobimi of tlio oxygen of the air upon it. It 
fuses at 44'2" 0, ( 1 U '5° h. ) into a colourless Iluid ; 
and, if tlie air ho excluded, it boils at SflO^C. (5S4° P. ), 
and is converted into a colourless vapour of sp. gr, 
4'S5 (air = TOO). If, howovor, it he heated to 
about 60° C, (l-t(l° F, ) hi tlie air it catches lire, 
hums with a hrilliaiit white Ihuno, and is convertcil 


into iiliosphorio ttu hyd ride ; and indeed it Is so iii/lam- 
malile that it will cateli (ire at ordin.avy Lompcralnrcs 
by move frietion. As tlie Imnis wdiioh it occasions 
are often severe and dangerous, great cantioii is 
reipured in haiulliiig' it ; and in eonsoqneiice of the 
i'e(iclin()H,s with u'Inch it eHte)ie.s fire, and of its 
tendency to o.xidi.so wlic'ii expo, sod to the^ air at a 
temperaturo higlier than 0° C. (32° F.), it is always 
kept in wator, in whieli it is insoluhlo. It is sliglit\v 
soluhio in other, hut dissolves freely in benzol, in 
the fixed and es.sentin,! oils, and in hi.salpliidc of 
carbon ; and, on allowing its solutum in a volatile 
solvent to fall upon filtering paper, the fiiiely- 
(lividod phosphorus absurlis oxygon so rapidly as 
siiontanoously to eatch lire as soon as the solvent 
lias oraiiorated. Plio.siiliorns shines in tlie dark 
from llic slow comhustion w'liiehil umlorgoes; and 
lienee its name, from tlie Greek words ;i/n5s, ‘light,’ 
and ^dioroi', ‘hearing,’ It, s jiower of forming ozone 
la noticed in the article on that substance. Taken 


iiitenially, nlio.spboriis is a very jmwerful irritant 
poison ; and it is the active ingredient of some of 
the propavaUons enijiloyod for the desti-nction of 
vermin. Its fumes give' rise to a peculiar form of 
neeroais of tlie jaw and to fatty degeneration of the 
kidney, which used to lie common amongst the 
makers of Inciter matches. 

lied iihosjihorus is prepared from the ordinary 
variety by healing the latter in a closed iron vessel 
to a tcnijievatuve of 240'’ G. (46-1° F.). It was dis- 
covered by liahrbttcr in 1845, and is a coiiipact 
solid .suhstanec of a dark red colour, and with a 
metallic lustre. It diUurs much in its properties 
from oouuiuin phosphorus, being devoid of odour, 
does not shine in tlie dark, uiulcrgoes no change 
when exposed to the iiir er'on for years, and cannot 
he set oil lire by moderate friotioii or percussion. 
Moreover, it is insoluhlo in all the solvents of 
ooininon phospliorus, and is not poi,sonous. It beam 


heating to nearly 260° C. ( 500° F. ) without taking 
five, and has a specific gravity of 2-16. By using 
red instead of white phosphorus for lucifer matches 
there is no risk to the fiealth of the operatives. 
.Safety matches contain chlorate of potash and 
ignite on a surface containing a mixture of 
led phosphorus and snlphide of antimony (.see 
MaTCIII!.S ). 

Pliospiionis is not met iritii in nature in an 
uncombined state ; but it occurs in rooks of v.arioiis 
kinds and .ages, and in .some conntrie.s alimulantly 
a.s apatite or plio.sphorite, both of which are com- 
po.Hed of phosphate of lime. It is also found in tlie 
forin of Coprolite.s (q.v.), or the dung- of e.xtinct 
animals, and more rarely as warellite ( pho.sph,ate 
of alnmina) and vii-iaiiito (plio.sphate of iron). 
In imany' volcanic rock.s apatite is found in minute 
crystals or particle.s, and by the decomposition of 
these rocks it p.as.ses into' the soil. From the 
.soil it is extracted by plants, which aocumnlato it 
(especially in tlie seeds of Uie cereals) in quantity 
snllident for the w.ant.s of the animals winch they 
supply with food. In the .animal system phosphate 
of lime forms 57 per cent, of the bones ; phosjiliates 
of the alkalies, especially of soda, occur freely in 
the animal fiuids ; and in fihvine, albumen, and 
nervous matter phosphorus is universally present, 
altliough we do not clearly know in what form 
of combination it occurs. 

Phospiiovus was originally discovered in 1669 by 
Brandt, a Hamburg oliemist, who obtained it from 
uviiie. Gahn .and Selieele were, however, the first 
to discover its prc.senco in hone, and to employ 
tliat material for its \)reparatioii. The following are 
the leading .stops of the method now nsnaHy em- 
ployed ill obtaining it on the large scale. Bones are 
burned to whitene.s.s, and powdered ; and this hone- 
ash in then mixed with .sulpimrio acid in snob quan- 
tity as to decompose the phosphate of lime ooonn-ing 
in 'tlio ash, Cas(V0.,l>, partly into iasolnhle siib 
2ihatc of lime, partly into a soluble suiieiphosifiiate 
of lime, wlinse composition i.s represented by the 
fonmila HjCalPO^jj. The solution of the super- 
plio.sphate is evaporated to a syrup, mixed with 
charcoal, and .snbniitted to rlistilktion in an eartlien 
retort exposed to a red heat. Pliosiilioms rises in 
vapour, and is conveyed by moans of a bent tube 
into water, in which it condenses in yellow tlrojw. 
Two distinct processe-s take idaoe within the retort. 
The first consists in the decomposition of the auper- 
jiliosjihate of lime into hone-earth and hydrated 
)ilio3phoric acid ; while the second consists in the 
deoxidation, liy means of the oarhon, of the 
liberated iiliosphorio acid into phosphorus— a process 
accompanied by the evolution of carhoiiie oxide 
gas. After being pressed in a fused state through 
wash-leather, and further purified, it is forced into 
tubes, in wliicli it is allowed to solidify, giving it 
the usual form of sticks. Sonibrerite (see Apatite) 
is now largely substituted for bones in the m.anu- 
facture of phospliorns. 

Phosiilioi'iis forms two known oxides— phosiilior- 
OU.S anhydride, P.jO., obtained by the slow oxidation 
of pho.spliorn3 in dry air ; pliosphorio anhydride, 
P5O0, obtained by the cniiibnstion of phosphoin.s in 
an excess of dry air or oxygen. TJie latter is a snow- 
like substance which has a great avidity for water, 
ami is therefore very useful in the laboratory as a 
desiccating agent. 

Phosphorus forms live neid.s— hypophosphorous 
acid, Il'PHBOa, monobasic (the anhydride, P3O, is 
not known) ; pliosphorous acid, H^-PHOs ( = P-jOj 
-t SIEO), dibasic, obtained by slow oxidation of 
phosphorus in moist air or by passing chlorine gas 
thi-ottgli phospliorus under hot water ; metaphos- 
phorie acid, HPO,,! = PoOp -t- H^O), monobasic, 
obUiued by dissolving P.p05 in water or by beating 
ordinary phospboTio acid to redness; pyvophos- 
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plioiic ackl, H,P 30 -{ = P.jO; + 2 HjO ), tetvaliasic, 
obtained by acting upon leail pyropliosphate iritli 
‘'ulplmvetted liydrogen, the load salt being pre- 
pared from soda pyiopliospliate, wbicli is nlitiuned 
Ijy iieating biieli a phosjihate as NajHPU,, of 
u'liich two molecules give oil' one of water and 
form NajPoO; ; iiliospbmic or oithopbospboric acid, 
H,POj, tiiba--ic, prcpaied by boiling 1^)5 w'vater, 
or from bone-ash and suljduirie acid ; the last- 
named acid lias tliree sets of salts, tlie hydrogen 
in the acid being more or less oonijiletely replaced 
— e.g. NaH,PUj,‘Na,HP 04 , and Na.^-’O,, which are 
obtained liy move or less completely neutralising 
phosphoric acid with soda. 

The discovery of phosplioric acid was made in 
1740 by ilarggraf; the discovery of its true 
chemical nature is, however, due to Lavoisier, and 
that of its various luodifieatious and its poly- 
basicity to the investigations of Graliaui. The 
salts of pliosplioric acid are pliosphates ; and they 
are of great value, when in a soluble foim or 
when they can hccoine soluhlo tliroiigh weather- 
ing, as manures (see JIanuke). Of late years 
mineral phosphates have been largely worked 
up; and a new Bomce of phnsphatic manure has 
become available in the alkaline slag of the 
Tliomas-Gilcliribt process, wiierehy the phosphorus 
1 is removed from iron hy means of lime. 

Phosphorn.s cnnibinus with hydrogen in three 
prmiortioiis to fuini pliosphnrelted hydrogen gas, 
PIli; liquid phosphide of hydrogen, P-^H^ ; and 
solid phosphide of hydrogen, PjHj. Of these the 
first alone requires notice in these pages. There 
are various processes for obtaining tlie gas, one of 
tlie .siinple.st being hy boiling fragments of plios- 
phovus in a concentrated solution of hydrated 
potash, in which case hypophosphite of potash is 
formed, while pliosplmretted hydrogen gas is 
extricated. Tlie reaction is explained hy tlie 
equation 4P + 3KHO + 3 H 3 O = SlCPOjH" -f PIJs. 
The gas tlims evolved in eolourle.ss, po.sses.se.s a 
characteristic fcetid odour, and has the remarkable 
property of taking fire spnntaueou.sly in atmo- 
spheric air or in oxygen gas, with the production 
of anhydrous metaphospliorio acid and water. 
There is reason to believe that parfccthj pure phos- 
piuiretted Iiydrogen gas does not pos.sess the power 
of igniting spontaneously, and tliat the self-light- 
ing gas always contains a minute quantity of the 
vapour of the liquid qjhosphide, P.jH,. The 
luminous phenomenon known as Ignis Fatuus (q.v.) 
has been referred to the natural evolution of the 
gas. Tlie compounds of phosphorus with sulphur, 
chlorine, iodine, bromine, &c. are not of practical 
importance. 

Phosphorus is rarely employed in medicine as a 
neivous stimulant, in consequence of its poisonous 
pioperties. The symptoms induced by this poison 
are those of acute inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; the treatment is the administration of 
large quantities of mild cleimilcent fluids, and of 
magnesia. Dilute phosphoric acid is included in 
the British Pharmaeopreia, hut is not very inncli 
employed. It may be prescribed in much the same 
I c.ases as those in which sulplinric and nitric acids 
are employed, and is less likely to disturb the 
digestive functions, if employed for a long period, 
than the other mineral acids. It has also been 
recommended, when properly diluted, as a service- 
able acidulated drink for assuaging the thirst in 
diabetes. It may he prescribed in half-drachm 
dose.s. 

Pliotilis, Patriarch of Constantinople at a 
critical period, was a member of a patrician family 
of Constantinople, and was liom in the early iiart 
of the Oth century. Distinguished hy his abilities, 
he served in various important public offices, and 
secured the favour of the Emperor Mioh.iel and his 


poweifnl favourite Bardas. The p.atriareli Ignatius, 
having in lain tried to corieot tlie vico.s of the 
profligate emperor, ivas deposed and hauished, 
Photius, although a layman, was appointed in liis 
•stead, Imnied in a few successive days through .all 
the stages of sacred orders, and finally installed as 
patriarch. Two successive councils of liishous under 
court influence coiilirmed the depo.sition of fgnatiiia 
and the election of Pliotin.s, In 802, however, 
Pope Nicholas I. (q.v.) called a new council at 
Uonic, which declared Pliotins’ election nnoanon- 
ical and invalid, deposed ami excommuuic.ated him, 
and reinstated Ignalius in bis see. Being- sup- 
ported, bowevor, by the emperor, Pliotins i-etaiiied 
posse.s.sion, and retaliated on tlie pojie liy assonihling 
a council at Constantino})! e in 807, in which be 
raised <a controversy of doctrine ami discipline 
between the churches of the East ami West thcuii- 
selves. In all these doctrinal diU'ereiicos the 
fcouncil condemned the Western Churcii, e.xonm- 
niuiiic.ated Nichohas and hi.s .abettors, and witli- 
drew from the communion of tlie see of Borne. 
Michael being }mt to death hy Basilims the Mace- 
donian in 807, Photius was hanishud to Cyprus, 
and Ignatin.s reinsl.ated ; ami in 800 the eighth 
general council, at which Pope Adrian II. ’s legates 
})resided, wa.s assembled at Consl.antimiple. Phothi.s 
was .again condemned and e.xeommunieated, and 
the intercommunion of the churches restored. Yet 
on the death of Ignatius T’luitius was roappoiutoil 
to the patriavchale. In 879 ho ahsumhied a new 
conucil at Conslajitinoiile, renewed the charge 
against the M^esterii Oiinrcb, and onised from tlie 
creed in the article on the rmcossion of tlie Holy 
Gho.st tile ■word /ilioijne. (.see Sl’IlUi'), The separa- 
tion of the churehes, however, was not eonqileled 
till the time of Michael Corularius (see GltHEic 
C'HUitcii). Pholins was liiially deiirived, and exiled 
to Armenia hy Leo, tlie son of Basilius, in KS(i, and 
died soon afterwards, probably in 801. fibs cliicf 
remain.s aio MpriobMon, called also llihlitiihent, a 
summary review of 270 works whicli Photius had 
read, many of which are now lost; a Le.r/ron ; the 
Nonweamm, wbich is a eollcction of the acts and 
decrees of the councils and ecclesiastical laws of 
tlie omiierors ; Revcriil minor tiieological (realises j 
.and a collection of lettcr.s, many of them extremely 
interesting and elegant. See Ilergcnriithei-’s mono- 
graph on Pliotins ( 1809). 

Pliotosijrsipliy, the art of in-odueiug iiietures 
hy means of the action of light 011 seusiUsed sur- 
faces. It is usual to regard the ohsorvatioii by 
the alciiemists of the 10th century that lAimi 
Cornea or Horn Silver (native chloride of silver) 
is hlc^lcened on oxiiosuro to liglit, as the liret 
chemical step in the history of pliotogi-ujiliy, while 
the foundation of ])hotngra]ilno oiitics was laid 
hy Della Porta in the invontion of the camera 
obscura (1560) at a somewhat earlier jicriod. 'J'liis 
property of chloride of silver, and also the darken- 
ing of nitrate of .silver hy light in the iircsence of 
organic matter, constitute the leading fads on 
which tlie .science of ijhotograiihy is bused. In 
1777 the fumou.s Swedish chmuisL Schcclu fouml, 
hy^ experiment, that Horn Silver was hlaekened 
quickest at the i-iolet end of the solar Bpeetriiin, 
tliiiR proving that the rays of light are. not all 
.alike clieinieally active. A C|uarter of a ecniury 
later Bitter of ,Iena doiiionstralcd the existence 
of chemically active mm-visihlo rays beyond the 
violet rays of the spectrum. 

The honour of having hoen the llrst I 0 produce 
pictures hy the action of light 011 a sensitive sur- 
face is now very generally coucoilud to Tlioiiias 
Wedgivood, an account of wlioso researchoH was 
}iuhlished in 1802 in the Journal of Iho Jioyiil 
InntUution , under the title, ‘An Account of a 
Method of co])ying Paintings n}ion Glass, and of 
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malcing Profiles Ijy the agency of Light upon 
Nitrate of Silver; with Observations by 11. Jlavy.' 
The ini.sfortnne wa.s that no attempts made eitllcr 
by Wedgwood or Davy to jirevent the nncolonred 
poi lions from being acted on by light (or, as we 
now say, to fix. the picture) were successful. 

Nicephore Niepce of tllidlon-sur-Padne was the 
first to enjo.y the satisfaction of proilncing par- 
mnncnt pictures by the inlluence of .solar radiations. 
This was aocomplislied in 1814, and Ihe name chosen 
to designate bis process was Ileliogi'aphy. It con- 
sisted in coating a piece of plateil silver or glass 
with asplialLum (bitumen). The ]date .so prepared 
was tlien exposed in the camera ob.scura for a length 
of time, \'ar.ying from four to six liouns. Wherever 
the light acted it remlcred the aKphaltnm insoluble 
in its n.snal solvents. Hence, on snl)sef|nent tveat- 
nieut with one of these .solvents, the shadows of the 
image dissolved away, and tlie lights were repre- 
sented by the insohihle asphaltmii remaiiiiiig on 
the plate. 

Daguerre aiijieans to have hegim in 1824 the 
experiments which eventually led to the discovery 
of the damiei'reotype proce.ss. On Daguerre learn- 
ing that Niupce was working in the same direction 
a.s Jiimself, the two formed a partnership in 1829. 
The discovery of the Dagiiervootype (q.v.) was an- 
nounced in January 1839, hut tlie (lotails of the pro- 
cess were not made public till August of the same 
year. It consists in exposing a melal plate covered 
with iodide of silver for a suitable lime in a photo- 
graphic camera, the plate being afterwards trans- 
ferred to a dark room, and exposed to the vapour 
of moreury, which develops the latent image, it 
being afterwards fixed. Although this process has 
become alimwt ohsolete, it was really the linst which 
was of any practical \'aluo, and exports all agree 
that no other known process renders some subjects 
— e.g. the liumaii face— with such fidelity and 
lieaiity. 

AV. IT. I’ox Talbot read a paper to the Uoyal 
Society on ‘ l*liotog('nio Drawings’ on 31st January 
1839, just six months pi'ovious to the publication 
of Daguerre’s process. Ho produce<l these in this 
way ; Writing-paper was steeiiod in a solution of 
common salt (chloride of sodium), and dried. It 
was thou dipped in a solution of nitrato of silver, 
which is changed by the action of the ooninum salt 
into the chloride of silver, some of the nitrate, 
however, remaining mialtered. I’aper so tioated 
is sensitive to liglit, .so that when a fern-leaf, for 
example, is placed close down upon it between two 
plates of glas.s, and daylight is allowed to act on the 
prepared surface, the paper blackens except where 
it is covered, and thus a lever.sed jiicture of the 
leaf oil a black ground is obtained. This was then 
placed over another sheet of paiior, prepared in the 
same way, and the light allowed to act through it. 
Another picture of the leaf was thus produced, but 
this time with its lights and shades the same as in 
nature. Thu while image on a dark ground was 
called by Hox Talbot a negative, and the print 
from it he called a positive, These terras are still 
current in ]ihoiography ; the nei/citivo image being 
produced in the camera, as the first and loading 
operation — any number of posiilueti being obtain- 
able from it oil paper, glass, or any other material 
capable of forming a support for a photogi'apliic 
image. The f!alot,ypo proce.ss was patented by Fox 
Talbot in 1841, In this process Talbot produced 
bis negative by preparing paper on the surface with 
iodide of silver, Hubsequeiitly washing it over with 
a mixture of nitrate of sih'er, with gallic and acetic 
acids, tuiil then exposing it in the camera to the 
oliject ho wi,shGd to copy. The invisible image 
or picture thus obtained was developed by acoto- 
nitrato of silver and gallie acid. The paper nega- 
tive was then rendered translucent with wax, and 


used for the production of many positives in the 
wa,y desciihed above. The introduction of colio- 
ilion by Archer marked the next great step in 
photographic progres.s, and tlii.s, known as the wet- 
]date process, has been almost eclipsed by the gela- 
tine dry plate now almost universally used. 

Phutoi/mpliic Apparatus . — The mo.st important 
piece of apparatus used by the photoe'raplier is a form 
of the Caineia Ohscura ( q.v. ), generally called simply 
a camera, with its attached lens that throws tlie 
image on a ground glass screen placed at the hack, 
to enable it to he sharply foou.sed. A thin flat 
box with a shutter, together called a dark slide or 
‘ hack,’ contains the sensitised plate. AA'hen the 
picture is focused the screen is withdrawn and the 
‘hack’ inseited in its place; the shutter is then 
drawn out, and the sensitised plate, which exactly 
occupies the place of the glas.s .screen, being now 
exjiosed, receive.s the picture. In a biief time, 
which nowadays varies from a fi action of one to 
several seconds in a good light, the shutter is 
closed, and the .slide returned to a loom illumi- 
nated by a light not chemically active, generally 
red, orange or yellow green, where the plate is 
taken out and developed. 

The introduction of dry plates for photography, 
which may ho used in the camera a long time after 
their prejiaration, has had a great inlluence in 
modifying apparatus ; and more especially is this 
true of the photographic camera. Under the older 
.system (wot-plate photogra\diy ) the plate luul to he 
used immediately after it had lioon coated and 
furnished with its sensitive film, or it hecauio 
n.selesH. One dark slide nr hack, to hold the plate 
during exposure was therefore all that was neces- 
sary, For only one plate could ho prepared and used 
at a time, a dark room or tent being necessary 
for the operations. But now that the plates will 
keep almost indefinitely between preparation and 
use, any convenient number can he made ready 
for insertion in the oainera. to he expo.sed to the 
action of tlie light one after anotlier, For this 
purpo.se what are called double dark hacks are 
employed, each Imlding two plate.s— one on each 
side, and each side being furnished with a light- 
tight .shnttor which is drawn out so a.s to allow the 
lens to cast the image on the jilalo inside as soon 
as the l);ick is fixed on the camera. 

Much ingenuity has been applied to camera con- 
htrnclion of late years, hut, although many new 
modes of carrying the plate.s and bringing them 
under the inlluence of the lens have been devised, 
the double-back system, as just described, is the 
one most generally adopted when gla,ss plates are 
employed. Various changing -hoxos ha^'e been de- 
vised, which contain a dozen or more plates, and 
dispense with all hut one dark .slide, that is con- 
structed to receive and discharge any plate of the 
series at will. Hare’s changing-box is the one 
most generally known. This has a special form 
of dark hack, which can he charged with one plate 
from the box at a time, and is then inserted in the 
camera for exposure. Recently, for suiall-sizcd 
photograplis, a device has been largely adopted 
whereby the camera itself becomes a storage for 
tile plates, a sinpde mechanical arrangement per- 
mitting the exposed plate to fall to the bottom 
while another takes its place. 

But the most recent change _ in photographic 
apparatus is tlue to the introduction, or rather the 
revival, of sensitive films supported, not on gla.ss, 
hut ou a flexible material. We have already seen 
that Fo.x Talbot employed paper for his negatives ; 
and, although paper was superseded by glass when 
the collodion pvoces.s came into existence, photo- 
grapher, s were quick to recognise that such a brittle 
material had seriou.s di.sadvantages. Many experi- 
menters endeavoured to produce or find .some 
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material iv'liicli, ivliile po&iie.Hyng tlie fr.ni.spareiicy 
of glaet, .should he of a les.s hrittle uatnre, ajul 
aiiiDug tliese Mr ’Woodhiii'y in 1S76 prodnceil such a 
comjiottud from collodioiii castor-oil, and Canada 
liaham. Tliis iiii.v:ture, after being allou-ed tn dry 
on a .slieet of glass, was coated with an emulsion 
sensitive tn light, and after again l)eing dried was 
stripped from its suppoi t and cut into suitable shies 
foi- tlie camera. It is noteworthy also that the 
inventor at the same time proposed that such Pilnis, 
being peifectly tlexihle, might Ije rolled and unrolled 
(panorama fashion), so that successive lengths 
might he submitted to the luminous image, and 
tlms the whole hiisiiiess of changing plates he 
accomplished by the turn of a handle outside the 
apparatu.s. The .s.ame idea was taken up liy M^ar- 
nerke a few years later, and Ids patented rollcr- 
slkh became ohtainahlo couimereially. lYaroei-ke 
al.so made a .sensitive dry collodion Him for use in 
his apparatus, Imt its cost — which was at tlie rate 
of a penny per square inch — limited its use to a few. 

ToMe.s.sii Moigan ilr Kidd of Iticlimond belong 
the honour of having livst applied a gelatine emnf- 
sion to iiaper. This paper is now made by many 
dealeis, and i.s commonly called bromide pajici. 
Its principal use is for eiilargirig, but at the time of 
its intiodnction it was u.sed for negative work, 
the paper being leiidered semi-lran.simrent by an 
after-operation. It must also he noted, too, that 
fur this work the inventors employed a roller-slide 
of the kind suggested by Woodbury. The Eastman 
Company next took lip the matter, introdncetl a 
roller-slille, together witli a paper (thn of very 
reliable quality. This paper is sold in spools, 
ready wound, so that the luiyer had merely to take 
a spool from its case, insert it in the rotler-slide, 
aiuf lie immediately had material ready for reeling 
off forty or fifty negative.s, to he siih-sequently 
separated by cutting, developed, and readered 
transparent with a preparation of vaseline. The.se 
films ivere objected to by aoine on accountof the 
trace of grain from the jiajier which was left on 
the picture printed from it, and a ‘ .striiijiing filiii ’ 
was next acfopted as previously pi-opo.sed by the 
Kev. W. Palmer. Ey this modilicatlon the sur- 
face hearing tlie image could he stripped from the 
miginal paper and transferred to a stiff slieet of 
iinsoluhlo gelatine, wiiich became its final support. 
Pilni photography has recently been brought to still 
greater perfection by tlie employment of trans- 
parent and flexible celluloid in sheet form. It is 
curious to note that this substance, invented by 
Parkes about 1855, was long ago proposed as an 
efficient substance for use in photograpliy, and it 
would doubtless have been so used if collodion, 
when applied to it, liad not had a solvent action. 
But as It is quite insoluble in water, it forma a per- 
fect support for agelatine Jiliii, and, now tliat it can 
be manufactured nearly as clear as glass, it repre- 
sents the_ be,st tiling yet introduced. Its general 
use is limited by its co.st, wliicli is greatly in excess 
of glass, but it presents so many advantage.s that 
it is very largely employed. The material is now 
made thin enough to be U'oimd on spools and used 
in roll-holdera. Beyond the advantage of light- 
ness, portability, freedoui from breakage, reduced 
cost of carriage, &c., which the films undoubtedly 
pos,sess, there is one gain in tlieir employment, of a 
teolmical nature, which is important enougli to 
receive recognition here. They are free from hala- 
tion. Halation is apparent in negatives taken 
upon glass plates ns an encroachment of the light 
parts ujion the dark portions, and is seen in its 
most aggravated form in the blurring out of 
window.s in intei'ior I'iews. It is caused chiefly by 
reflection from the back surface of the glass. 

The gi-eat rapidity of modern dry plates allow.s a 
photograph to be taken in such a mere fraction of 


aseconil that tlie camera can ha hold in the hand 
during the opcnitiou. Various hand-caiiieins are 
now made, and meet with extemsive employment 
especially by tourists, and are more or le.ss dts- 
gni.sed as de.spateli-hoxE.s ; but they are hconmin" 
so common that the disguise is more apparent than 
real. 

The extreme .sen.sitivene.s.s of modern dr.v- plate, s 
has also given rise to what is known as lliish-Hgiit 
pictures, which are iiliotogr.aplis taken by tlie 
almost instantaneous ffasli produced by .sc.atterinc 
jiowdeveil magnesium into a lamp-llame. Many 
ingcuious forin,s of lamps have been devised for tliif, 
puvpo.se. They mostly ooimist of a spiiit-lani]) in 
conjunction witli a receptacle for the magne.sinm 
powder, with a pneumatic hail and tube attached. 
Pressure of tlie hall urges a iiull' of air into the 
powder, and e.an'ie.s it into thn flame. Tlii.s .sy.stflm 
IS much used for taking groups and piii-Lraits at 
night in private and public rooms. Tlie best 
workers enijiloy a branch tube from tlic ball, wliioli 
exposes the lens at tlie moment of maxiimiin light, 

icHics.— Tlio quality as ivell as the kind of lens 
mseil is of great inijimtancc. An cxjilariation of 
the different forims and properties of Loii.ses is given 
under that head, hut it is iieoo.s.sary to ,say a few 
words here about the kinds used in photography. 
They may he divided inlo two classas— jmrtraU 
lenses, and view lenses. The former arc of large 
aperture, hut give a small imago; ivliile Urn latter 
have a .small aperture, hut give an image ivliioh 
covers a far larger surface. In the jiortrait lens 
rapidity of action has been the chief thing con- 
sulered, for it is used in a studio whore the amount 
of light available is alway.s more or )cs.s limited, 
A iiorlrait lews unless of the ‘doublet' form 
is not .suitable for view purposes ; lint a view 
lens can well ho used for jiortraituro umlor cer- 
tain conditions, and is one of the Iiost lenses to 
'use for groups. Under the head of view lenses eonie 
a large number which li.n-e fanciful namP.s attaolied 
to them tliat are a])!, to mislead tlie tyi-o, hut 
which are all more or less alike. In the early days 
of photogp’ujdiy telescopic oliicctivcs were niado'lo 
do duty in tlie camern, hut they ga\'e a ;’ci'y .small 
iield, and were in other respects unsuited to tlie 
purpose. Then came (1841) the jxndrait lens 
dfeigned by Petxyal, and made by Abrigtlamlei’ of 
Vienna, au invention which mai'h's iin era in ]ihnlo- 
graphic progress. The single view lens, which is 
the cheapest and for pure i.and.scaiie in still lui- 
equalled, had its first imiivovemcnt in the patent 
aplaiiatie lens made by tlrnhb in 1857. Although 
called a single lens, it consists of a coiiihinatioii of 
crown glass of concavo-convex fui'in, cemented to a 
flint divergent menhscirs. The single lens was 
rnodified iator on by Ilallmeyor, who sulBcquontlv, 
in 1888, iatroiluced a new form of view lens ■ndiicli, 
possessing tire usmil advantages, hud tlio ijuality, 
hitherto unknown in ii single landscape lens, of 
giving .an ini, age free from oru'viliiicar dialortioii. 
lire same feature Iiad been secured Iry Dallmeyer iu 
Ills well-known triplet lens, which was iiii'onied in 
1800, and which, as its name imjiIicH, con.sistod of 
three conihin.ation.s, Tliis lens wa.s sorviouahlo for 
copying, architectural subjects, as well as for land- 
scape, and was a great favourite with jihotogi'airhoi's. 

It has now been sujicieeded by the iloulflot foi-iii of 
lens, which, under the name of rectilinear, Hyiuinotri- 
cal, &c., IS the rnost commonly used form of plmto- 
grapliie objective. It generally consists of two 
coiiihmaUons of similar' constriictiou jrlaccd with 
tlieir concave surfaces facing one another, the 
necessary stops or diapliraglns foi' increasing defini- 
tion and reducing splrarical aboi'i'ation hoing iiisertecl 
ui a sill in the brass mounting tirlro midway he- 
‘.''is®** tirein. These lenses are constructed to lake 
ilinei-ent angles of view, according to the require 
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nieiits of a gi\'eii case : for taldng subjects in a 
cQiilined situation, sucli as a narrow street, or for 
(lepiotiny the facade of a large building at very 
limited range, a’ ‘wide-angle’ lens is necessary. 
For the cnnveniouce of those carrying a number of 
lenses, Euss has devised a series of ‘symmetrical’ 
lenses that all lit one liange. Every lens is sold 
witli a set of diaphragms or stops ; and, in the case of 
tlie lens last mentioned, these usually take the form 
of a rotating plate, pierced with the necessary aper- 
tures. But in other lenso.s the diaphragms are in the 
form of separate piatc.s, and .are kept in n small 
leather case by themselves, tlie operator removing 
any of the .series, and inserting it in the lens when 
wanted. These diaphragms are marked with wh.at 
is known a.s their focal value, which means that the 
iraiuher marked represents the fraction which the 
aperture of the diaiihragm is of the focal length of the 
lens. To make this plain, let us suppose that the 
focal length of the lens is (1 inches, ami that the dia- 
piiragm in iiuestioii has an aperture of a quarter of 
an inch. As there are in 6 Luches 24 of such (piarter 
inches, the figure 24 will represent its value, and 
this will ho expressed thus ! In like manner, a 
half-inch diaphragm rvould he marked and a 

f 

one-eighth inch diaphragm y 'riicre is, however, 
another method of murking lens stops, which has 
been adopted by the Photographic Society of 
(freat Britain, and which is called the ‘ Uniform 

iStandard,’ or H.S. for short In this system -j is 
called No 1, and the U.S. numher for any other 
size is found by di\'iding the focal length of the 
lens by the diameter of the opening as already 
desoriliod, squaring the result, and thou dividing 
by 1(1. Of late years a remarkable improvement, 
whioh, however, had for .some time been applied to 
niieroscopes, has been made in ]ih()tographic lens 
diaphragms, in a coiilj'ivauce which, from its resem- 
bianco to tlie natural diaiihragm of the eye, whioh 
e.xpands or ooiitractH automatically aoeordiiig to the 
aiiiouiit of light to which the organ is subjected, is 
called the ins diaphragm, Tliis consists of a 
miiiiher of Hat blades or Longues of thin blackened 
metal, udiieli are fastened to a ring in the lens 
mount. By a iairii of this ring the blades o.vpand 
or contract, so that, the aperture can ho'eiilarged or 
diiiiiiiibhod as required, while a, scale marked on the 
outside of the Ions mount, and a travelling pointer, 
indicate the focal value of every ohaiigc of aperture. 
We may mention here one more important change 
in lens manufacture — the iiilroduotion of alu- 
minium instead of brass for the necessary metal 
work, by which the weight of the instrument is 
greatly reduced, 'riie same useful metal, only now' 
reiulered ai’ailahle by its cheaper manufacture, is 
also coming into use us a substitute for brass in tUe 
other metal littings of caiiieras. A new kind of 
glas.s, known as Jena optical glass, i.s now' being 
employed in the constrnotion of photographic len.ses. 
By its use a larger held can ho covered with a 
given aperturo than was the case under former 
conditions, 

Wct-collodion Pvocoss . — Collodion {q.\'.) is the 
name given to the solntion of nyroxyliuo, a kind of 
gnn-coLtoii, in a mi.xture of ether and alcohol. 
When this is Ihnved over a glass plate it gradually 
di ies into a transparent film. It was first introduced 
for photographic purposes in 1851 by Mr Scott 
Archei', and has been of great and important service. 
For fully a quarter of a century the wet-collodion 
process was almost e.xoluhively practised by photo- 
graphers — in the earlier years foi' the production of 
positives on glass, and occasionally on leather or 
other non-fragileniaterials ; latterly by modifleatioms 
the process w'as more extensively employed for the 


production of negatives. Dry-collodion processe.s 
have also been in use, although on a much more 
limited scale. These are the stages in the wet-collod- 
ion proce.ss : (1) A gla,sB plate made peifectly clean 
is coated with collodion, to which the bromide of cad- 
mium and either iodide of pota.s&iuin or iodide of 
ammonium ha\-e been added. (2) The collodion- 
ised plate is ‘ seii&iti.sed ’ by immersion in a hath 
of nitrate of silver, containing 35 grains to every 
ounce of distilled water. (3) Production of latent 
image by exposing the sensitised plate in the camera 
after the object has been focused, (4) Development 
of latent into visible image by flooding the plate 
with a solution of sulphate of iron (ferrous sul- 
phate), or of pyrogallic acid, to either of which 
some acetic or citric acid is added. ( 5 ) Fixing of 
the permanent image by inmieision of the plate in 
•some solvent of those parts of the sensitive surface 
upon which the light has not acted. This solvent 
forw'ct plates is cyanide of potassium, hut for more 
modern piocesses hyposulphite of soda is employed. 

Dry nlutc Processes. — It is haidly necessary to do 
more than name a few' of the earlier dry-plate pro- 
ce.ssea, since, except for experimental pni poses, they 
have all been beaten out of the field by the recent 
one known as the golatino- bromide jirooess, Several 
advantages arise, especially for field- woik, from 
using dry sensitive plate.s. With the wet proecss 
the operator, when away from his studio, must 
take with him a dark tent, collodion, a silver hath, 
and developing agents, besides a siqiply of water 
for w'ashing purposes ; but these impeclmcnta are 
not required with diy (dates. Dry-plate processes 
are of two principal kinds : ( 1 ) Those in which the 
collodion is api>hed to the glass (date, and after- 
w'ards sensitised in the silver bath, as in the wet 
way, but with a ‘ (ireservative ’ such as albumen 
‘ flowed’ over the surface, and the plate allow'ed to 
dry. (2) Emulsion (irocesses, in which the sensitive 
.silver salt is held in suspension in the collodion or 
gelatine. A good emulsion can he prepared by 
adding some soluble bromide, such as bromide of 
cadmium, to the collodion, and afterw'aids an 
alcoholic solution of nitrate of silver. The glass 
plates are simply coated with this emulsion, washed 
in water to remove the siduhlc salts, and set aside 
to dry, w'hen they are ready for use. The collodion 
emulsion process is still emjiloyed to a limited 
extent, chielly for the prodnction of transparencies; 
recent ex])oriments indicate that it may yet compete 
w'ith gelatine emulsion in sensitiveness. 

The earliest form of the gelatino-hromide process, 
at present so universally employed, aiipears to he 
due to Dr Maddox, who published the details of 
a workable emulsion of this nature in 1871. The 
process was improved in 1873 by Mr Kennett, and 
again in 1878 by Mr Charles Bennett. It W'as found 
that if the emulsion w'as kept at a temperature of 
90° F. for some days, or boiled for half an hour, the 
sensitiveness of tlie plate coated by it was so greatly 
increased that a view w'liieh could only be taken 
formerly in 30 seconds could now' he taken in one. 
A very sensitive gelatine emul,sion can also he 
formed by using ammonia along with the bromide 
of silver. Dry plates produced by some form of the 
gelatino-hromide process are now manufactured on 
a large scale. When properly made they will keep 
good for years, and they can be developed months 
after having been ’exposed. But it is generally 
adinitted that the best results are obtained w'heii 
the' plates are not old, and when development 
follow's exposure w'ithout undue delay. 

PnoTOGEAPHic Printing. Silver Prfnfs.— The 
details of the well-known silver-printing process 
are briefly as follow ; 

(1) Suitable paper is coated on the surface with a 
smooth tliin layer of albumen, to w'hich chloride of 
sodiniu or of ammonium has been added. (Originally 
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the piiiiei- was salted oiily—i.e. tliu anniiiieii was 
disjjensed w ith — and this old method is hein^^ lar^^ely 
revived. ) 

(2) Silveiinj; of the paper hy Hoating it on a 
Solution of nitrate of silver, fioin 30 to 60 giains of 
this suhstance heing n.sed for every ounce of water, 
according to the amount and kind of chloiide in 
the paper. It is afterwards diied. 

(3) Exposure to liglit. The .silvered jvapei is 
exposed beneath the neg.ative in a printing fiaine, 
the time of expo.snre varying according to the 
hiightness of the light and the character of the 
negative. 

(4) Toning. In order to give a [)lea.siug colour 
to the jirint it ia usual tu tone it in a solution 
of chloride of gold. Quite recently the . metal 
platinum has been used for toning silver prints on 
plain paper with very line re.snlt.s. One iiiethoil 
lias been introduced by Blanchard, and another hy 
Lyonal Clark, the latter employing the same salt, 
tlie chloro-platinite of p()tas.smm, which is used for 
tlie platinum printing proce&.s to be 2 >i’eaently 
descrihevl. 

(a) Fixing. The print, when taken from the ton- 
ing bath, is steeped in a .solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, which removes the undarkened silver .salt that 
is still sensitive to light, and .so fixes tlie image. 

(G) Washiug. Silver prints lequire to he washed 
quickly and thoiuiighly after treatment vyith the 
h.vpo.sul[)hite of soda. Prolonged soaking is harm- 
ful, and imperfectly washed prints soon .spot and 
fade. Gelatine is now largely coming into use as 
a substitute for albumen -. it is more suitable for 
the rendeiiug of delicate detail, and the jirints 
■with due care e.xeroisecl in their production ought 
to he more permanent. The papers known as 
Aristotyne, Argeritotype, and C'elerofcype aie gela- 
tine eimiliSions of chloride of silver .spread on jiaiier. 

Printing^ in Saltn nf Iron . — The metal iron in 
some of 'its ohemical prejiaratioiis is now very 
largel.v employed in a number of pliotographic 
printing processes — e.g. eyaiiot.vpe, ehrysotype, 
kallitype, platiiiotyiie, &c.— and is capable of 
])roduoiiig results with all the fidelity and delicacy 
of the .sih’er process, in some oases at considerably 
less cost, while the manipulations are greatly 
sim^ilitied. There are certain preparations of iron, 
known as forrk .salts, that are not affected in 
appearance when certain other chemicals are 
brought in contact with them ; other preiiarations 
of iron, known as ferrous salts, iiroduce liiglily- 
coloured pigments when coiuhined with these same 
cliemicabs. 

The action of light can change ferric into ferrous 
salts ; hence, if a piece of paper he coated with a 
ferric salt, dried, and placed under a fern loaf, a 
piece of lace, or a photographic negative, and e.x’- 
posed to light, an image in a ferrous salt is jiro- 
duced wliich is capable of being develoived into a 
highly-coloured image -vvlien acted on hy a suitable 
reagent; and not onl.y .so, hut, as this reagent lias 
no action on the ferric salt, they may he mixed 
together in the first instance anil thus aiiplicd to 
the paper, when the action of light will develop 
the highly-coloured image, a .siinjile wa.sh in water 
completing the operation. This is in outline wliab 
is known ns the Ci/anotype or Blue printiwt iiro- 
cess, first nuhlished hy ,Sir J. F. W. Ileuschel in 
1842, which in detail is a.s folloiv.s ; 

Two solutions a, re made np, one containing sixty- 
four grains of ammonio-citrate of iron to the ounce 
of water, the other forty-eight grains of fevricyanide 
of potassium to the ounce of water. Mix equal 
quantities of these solution.s, and with a soft 
sponge or Hat cainel-liair brush quickly and evenly 
cover one aide of good smooth white paper. This 
is best done hy ga.s or candle light ; then ]>lace to 
dry where it will not he affected hy daylight. The 


papei so preiiared is chicliy msed foi copying plan.s 
and drawings mi tracing cloth : the tr.aciiig, which 
.should he in a good opaque black ink, is ]ilaoed 
on the toil paper, and both arc covered 

with a glass plate to keep them in jicrfeet con- 
tact. Ten minutes in a very bright light will 
snlKce for exposure. The jirint is now washed, 
when the lines of the drawing will aijpoar while 
on a blue ground. The same kind of paper can 
he e.xpobcd beneath a ]iliotogra|iliic negative in 
order to secure a rough jiioof of the iiictiirc, hut in 
this case the time of exposure is much increased. 
A disadvantage of the above proce.s.s i.s tliat the 
original black drawing on white pa]ier apjicais as 
a white drawing on a dark -blue ground. 

The following modilication, known as tlio I’cllet 
process, produces bine prints on wliitc paper : (iiim 
arahic, 2D parts ; common salt, 3 parts ; pcrchloridc 
of iron, 8 paits; tartaric acid, 4 parts ; and water 
to make up to 106 parts. Well-sized pajier is 
coated witli the above and treated as in flic pre- 
ceding; it is very sensitive to light. A good 
tracing in bright sunlight is sullicicptly printed in 
from ten to liftcen .seconds. The print i.s dcvclo])ed 
hy iiiimei'.rion in a.saturated solution of fori'ocy;i.nide 
ot potashiiim (yellow iinissiatc), and the design 
immediately appears in blue. 'J'hc print is novr 
rinsed in cold water, and then tramsferred to a 10 
per cent, solution of liydroeliloiio acid; aiiotlicr 
rinse in cold water eumplcLes the o)ieratioii. 

Chri/soti/jic . — This is a uiodillcatioii of cyaiiotype, 
abso piihlished hy Hir J. Ilerseliel. Tlie paper is 
iiiciely coaleil witli llio ferric aiiimoiiiiiiii citrate, 
and may he devehqied after exjiosiii'e with a 
neutral soliuiim of gold ehloride, washed with 
water ami dried. The resiilliiig print is in mutallie 
gold ill a lluely-divided state, ami i.s of a line purple 
colour. A dilute solution of nitrate of silver may 
be substituted for the gold when the image is in 
metallic silver. 

KdllityjH ',. — 111 this proco.ss paper i.s wasliod M’itli 
a strong solution of neutral ferric oxalate. After 
printing ill the usual way, it is developed hy the 
following Hohitioii I Nitrate of silver, 50 giairis; 
citrate of potash, 800 grains ; hioliromate of potas- 
sium, 1 to 2 giains; rain water, 1(1 ouiici's. I'lie 
precipitate formed is next dissolved hy the addition 
of aimnoniii (strength, ’SHO)— ahont a draehiii will 
he .sufficient. Aflor liltering add 35 drops of strong 
nitric acid, and the develo]ier is ready. 'I'liis solu- 
tion is very cheap and easily iirepiu'cil. The result- 
ing prints possess a line rioli black colour. 

FUitimti/pc, or PUttinum Printing Proreii.t . — 
The iiietai platinum can he deposited from some 
of its cliemical iiroparatioiis in an oxtromuly lino 
black powder wlieii brought in contact witli one 
of the iron salts altered hy light. Ilerseliel ex- 
plained how to gel prints in platiiiiim, but the 
process now omjiloycd is that discovered hy 
Willis. O'apUuii Al'mey, F. R.S., thus doserihes 
the chomieal action upon whieli the process is 
based ; ‘Mr W. Willis, jnii., found that he could 
obtain an image in platiniiin black, hy means 
nf development, if ho sensitised Ids pajiur with 
feiric oxalate, with whicli was nd.xed a .solntioii of 
cliloro-platinite of ]iotii,s,sium. Thu action of light 
on this paqier is to reduce the ferric salt to the 
feiTous slate, and when the ferrous salt is in solu- 
tion the iilatinoiis salt is reduced hy it. By lloatirig 
the exposed paper on a .solution of neutral polaij- 
sinni oxalate, which is a solvent of the ferrous 
oxalate, tlie platinum salt iii contact with it is 
iiiijnediately reduced to the metallic state, and an 
image is thus Imilt up. To fix the jn'intH they are 
immersed in dilute hydroolilorio acid, which dis- 
solves away any ferric oxalate tlii're may ho, and 
also gets rid of any oxalate of lime.’ 

Paper jirejiared as above described is supplied com- 
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iiiercially. And aher being expnsed to liglit beneath 
a negative in a printing frame for about one-thml 
of the time neoesfeaiy in tlie case of a piint on 
.silvered paper, it-! lemon-yellow tint is found to 
change, where the light lues leached it, to a j)ale, 
dirty-gray colour. Develoimient is conducted in an 
iron enanielled tray, beneath which a spirit-lamp or 
buti.sen burner is placed, .so as to keej) the oxalate 
bolution at a temperature of about 175° F. Under- 
exposed print.s will benefit by this teniperatuie 
being e.xceeded, whilst those which hai’e received 
more light than tliey sliould have had can be 
advantageously treated with a much colder de- 
veloper. The print is Heated on this warm bath, 
which turns the faint image of the picture to a 
dense black, and fixation follow.s by jilacing the 
picture in a scries of water hatlis made .slightly acid 
with hydiochloric acid ; these remove the hen from 
the pajier ; a sini]do rinse in plain water completes 
the operation, The developer can be mixed iu 
hulk, for it keop.s well, and the same quantity 
will develop a Targe nuinher of prints one after 
the othei. The platinum prepared paper will keep 
well if damj) be excluded. Fur this reason it is 
sold in tin tubes, which have at cue end a .small 
quantity of calcium chloiide, a salt which is .so 
greedy of moisture that it will absorh all in its 
neighbourhood, T'he favour with which this pro- 
OU.SS has been received, hocanso of its permanence 
and its quick results, is well iudicated at jdioto- 
graphio exhibitions, where a largo proportion of 
the pictures shown are invariably platinotypes. 
Mr Willis, the iuveutor, has iiitrotfucod a mid 
bath platinum process, in which the inelallic salt 
is contained iu the developer, and this modified 
method is said to present many advantages. The 
developer thus prepared is not of a lasting kind, 
and only enough must he mi.xed to inoet the exist- 
ing deniand, Another niodillcation of the pl.atinum 
prooesH, niiido known by Willis, but more gener- 
ally as.sociatod with the imino of Captain Fixzi- 
ghelli, yields a dark imago iu the printing-frame. 
The oiil.y neechsary after-treatment is a hath of 
weak acid, followed by washing in plain water. 
There i.s every reasim to sniipo.sp, that idatiuum 
will he the printing process of the future, hut 
unfortunately the inioo of the metal, wliieh in 
ISllO went up more than lUO per cent., is calculated 
for the present to limit its use. 

Bk'hromutcd Gelatine Proocus . — So far back as 
1839 Mungo I’oiitou auiiouiiced that paper steeped 
in bichroniato of potash and dried changed its 
colour when oxposeil to light. It was sulxsequontly 
discovered that light not only alters the composi- 
tion of the hichronuito, hut also oxidises the size 
(gelatine) of the jiaper. Cum, starch, and albu- 
men wore also found to huoonio, like gelatine, 
insoluble when exposed in contact with the bichro- 
mate of potash or ammonia to the action of light. 
Tf ordinaiy gelatine he soaked iji cold water, it 
ah.Horhs the water and swells, and then if heated, 
or if hot water he poured on it, the gelatine melts. 
If some bichromate of potassium or ammonium 
had been adilod to tho cold water, the gelatine 
would absorb the chemical along with the water. 
If new tho gelatine he dried ami exposed to light 
until tho stain imparted by the biohromatc is 
altered in colour, it will no longer swell in cold 
water, neither will it dissolve in hot water ; the 
action of light has made the hiohroiiiated gelatine 
insoluble. It is to gelatine thus chemically modi- 
fied that wo owe tho ‘ aulolyjie ' or ‘ carbon ’ — more 
correctly ‘ pigmented gelatine ’ — process. The Collo- 
tyjie, WoodburytyiJe, and some forms of photo- 
zinco engraving and pbotogravuro, also certain kinds 
of ‘ phantom ’ photographs, and one method for vitro 
enauiols, depend on the same principle. 

Tho A ubotypot Ourbon, or Pujnienled Gelatine Pro- 


cess. — I’igmented gelatine pajier is an article of 
comiueice, and the Autotype Cuinpany supply this 
‘ tissue ’ sensitised ready for jn-intiiig. The tissue 
consists of a thick coat of gelatine, with which has 
been intimately mixed a certain amount of per- 
manent pigment iu very line powder— if for a black, 
Indian ink may be employed ; other colouis are 
added_ to modify the tint. The paper so coated is 
sensitised with ainmoninm hiehromate, and then 
exposed under a negative till it is .supposed to be 
siiffieieiitly printed. The image is not visible as in 
a silver or iron print, therefoie some indirect plan 
of telling the proper time of exposure, such as by 
the use of an actiiiometer, must he resorted to. 
The change which take.s place in the gelatine 
fllin is this ; the surface next the negative has 
been rendered insoluble wherever the light lias 
acted, and that to a ile]itli corresponding to the 
intensity of the light. It results from this that 
almost the whole of the surface of the gelatine 
has been rendered insoluble — to the greatest 
depth where the light has acted most strongly. 
Holuhlo portions, however, remain enclosed between 
its surface and the pajicr. No picture is I'lsihle till 
these are lemeved. To oi’eicoine this difficulty — 
the removal of the soluble portions imprisoned 
between the insohihle skin and the paper at the 
back— took many years of experimenting, and all 
sorts of devices were resorted to. One plan was to 
expose the back of the tissue to the negative, thus 
l>riiitiiig through the paper, but the grain of the 
jraper showed^ olVensively. Fargier spread the pig- 
meuteil gelatiire on glass, exposed it thus under a 
negative, arrd then coated the Itliir with colloilion. 
Otr .srrbjeoting the whole to the action of warrtr 
water, the latter penetrated, tho collodion and 
softerred the gelatine, which eventirally floated oft’ 
the glns.s, heirrg held together by the collodion. 
This was irow sirirported otr paper (collodioir side 
dowrr), arrd washed froirr the hack with warm 
water, and so the lirrst half-tone photographs iu pig- 
mented gelathre wei'e obtained. 

Swan experimented on sinrilar ]iiie.s, and iir 1S62 
he took out a jratent for irigrriertted gelatine ftlirr.s 
spread upon collodiorr supported otr glass. When 
dry the whole was stripped fvorrr tire glass, arrd 
thus the lir.st tissue was made. The difficulty of 
removing the entangled riignretrt still reritattred, 
arrd this Swnn overcame hv coatiug the collodion 
.sttrface of hrt-ai,„ .re wi tir india-rubber solution, arrd 
airnlying it to a piece of paper .similarly coated. 
Wren both were dry the whole was passed through 
a pre.ss, atnl then soaked in warnt water ; thus the 
soluble portion, s could be rerrroved, leaving that pai't 
of the lilru acted orr by light urrlouclied, and pio- 
iectiug in relief aceordirrg to the varyirrg actiorr of 
light as it jrassed through the gradatiorrs of the 
negative. By this method and a srrhsetjuerrt rrrodi- 
ficatioir Swan sent out a rrurrrber of line prgmerrt 
prints, hut it was so troublesorrre, expensive, and 
unsatisfactory in the hands of the average photo- 
graphic printer that priutuighy hichrorrrated gela- 
tine irevor became popular urrtrl J. II. Johnson, 
about tho close of the year 1868, discovered that 
the pigirrerrted gelatine paper ( ‘ autotype tissue ' ), 
when serrsitised by the biahrorirate and correctly 
e.xpo,sed to light under a negative, only I'equired to 
ho soaked iu cold water, and then everrly applied 
to any snrface impervious io air, such as glass, 
zinc, oilcloth, &c., when the gelatirre surface worrld 
adhere very tenaciously to the support — after the 
principle of tho schoolboy’s suclpr— by atmospheric 
pi'essure alone. Then by soaking in hot water the 
paper at the back came oft', carrying with it much 
of the unaltered pigment and gelatine, and by 
laving the image remaining on the ^pj)port with 
tho hot water the picture in all its delicate grada- 
tions appeared clean and perfect. It was this 
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(U&cuvevy tliat made ’wliat is generally known^ as 
autotvpe or carlion printing a practical rvorlang 
process. Tlie method above described is called 
the single transfer process, and produces a print 
reversed as to right and left. The doirble tr*arrsfer 
process rrrerely differs in the adopttion of a tern- 
poiai'.v ,sii 2 iii<)it of opal glas-s, zirrc, or paper coated 
■with a siritahle preparation (the most eonveirient 
being Savvyerts Ilexrble srrpport), -which holds the 
print till developed, and from which the print is 
then transferred to its final support — it is then 
rron-reversed. IVhen practicahle it is rrsnal to take 
a reversed negative, and thus avoid the double 
tr'iin.vfer. 

Powder Proccst,.— By what is called the powder- 
process priirts are produced on paper in iilurnhago, 
or any other impalpable powder irrsoluble iir water. 
It has been a good deal used on the Continent. A 
slightly sticky or ‘tacky’ pireparation of sugar-, 
gum, glyoerirre, and potassium hichromate, wlien 
exposed "to liglit, loses its tackiness in proportion 
to the intensity of the light acting oir it. A 
glass plate coated with this preparation wili there- 
fore, when exposed under' a negative, repr-eseut 
the picture, so to speak, by dittereirt degrees of 
tackiness. In this state a line powder sprinkled 
over it will adhere in irroportiorr to the stickiness 
of the sirrfnce. Wlrerr the superfluous prowder- is 
removed, ntrd the Itlnr coated with tough collodion, 
it can be detached and, if required, put on arty 
support such as paper, hut the soluble portion of 
the gum, itc. is m-eviorrsly removed by washing. 

Photographic Enamels on Oluss and Porcelain . — 
If the image as described in the preceding piara- 
graph be developed by suitable metallic oxides 
— sitoli as the underglaze coloui-s of the porcelain 
painter— and the resulting image coated with col- 
lodion he wa.slied, the film can be transferred to 
glass, china, or enamelled metal, and after firing 
in a suitable kiln it will become vitrifierl, and will 
be a.s pcniraiient as a hurnt-in painting on the 
same substance.®. .Some of tire very iine.st vitr-o 
enamels are, however, produced by a ‘substitu- 
tion ’ jn'oec^-', in wlriclr a collodion ti-aiisparency is 
toned to saturation with platinum, or iridium, all 
traces of silver being carefully eliminated. Tliis 
modified film is now transferred to an enamel 
tablet, and burnt in as in the previous method. 

Diuzotype . — A new colourhig matter or dye of 
a primrose tint was discovered by Artluii- G. Green 
in 1887, who named it ‘ priiiiuline.’ This dye 
affixes itself very tenaciously to cotton ftln-e, so 
that by merely boiling tlie fabric in its aqueous 
solution a permanent yellow colour results; and 
this yellow basis acts as a mordant, permitting, 
when acted on by appropiriate developing agents, 
the building uj) of an immense variety of ‘ ingrain 
coloiii's ’ that admit of wide practical u.se. 

By passing the yellow cloth through a hath of 
acetic acid and nitrate of soda the material is said 
to he ‘ diazotised,’ and then is of a brighter yellow 
colour that is exti'craely fugitive under the inllii- 
ence of light. This constituted for a time an 
insuperable objection to its use as a dye, hut 
suggested photograpliic possibilities. Experiments 
proved that, if a material containing diazotised 
priniuline be exposed to light under a design, tlio,se 
parts acted on by light speedily decomposed, while 
the parts jirotected remained unaltereil; the latter 
on treatment with a phenol or amine produce 
many permanent compound colours, and the foriner 
remain unchanged. Upon this is founded the 
diazotype process, by means of wliioh every kind 
of fabric, cotton, muslin, velveteen, wool, linen, 
silk, &o., as well as colloid films and paper, are 
dyed by the influence of light, Tlie process is 
exceeilingly simple, very cheap, and gives apositive 
print, the most opaque objects or parts of a de.sign 


conihig out darkest, tlie reverse being the case in 
ordinary silver printing. 

Mr Green, in conjunction with his partners Mes,srs 
Cioss and Bevan, published the process at a meet- 
ing of the British Association at Leeds in 1800. 

Mech.inical Printincj. IVoodhurytypo and 
Staniwtype Processes . — It has long been known that 
if aleaf, ahitof lace, or any similar object was idaced 
on a sheet of soft metal, and considerable pressure 
applied, the impression of leaf or lace u-as sunk into 
the metal. Erom this metal plate prints were taken 
as from an engiaved plate, and the proce.ss was 
called Nature-printing (q.v,). If we laid an ordinary 
autotype print instead of a loaf on a Hat piece of 
iron, covering it at tlie same time witli a .smootli 
piece of sheet-lead, and then put them under suffi- 
cient pressure, llie re.siilt ii-oiild be an imperfect 
"Woodburytyiic mould in the soft lead. The metal 
reverse would he faulty, liecause in tliis case tlie 
gelatine film is too thin to give enough of relief. 
In order to obtain a iiroper inanld a layer of sensi- 
tised gelatine, considerably thicker than that used 
for an autotype print, is exposed imdor a negative. 
It is developed as in the autotyjie process, and 
presents the image in considerable roMof. The 
print is tlieii covered with the lead, and they are 
pressed together in a liydranlic press, Mhioli 2 >ro- 
duces a revonse or mould of tlie pielnre in the soft 
metal without injuring the gelatine relief. 

The in-oduction of orilinavy Woodburytype prints 
is a purely mechanical operation, the clunuical 
action of light not being called into play; Ihey 
exhibit true gradation of tint, and in tliat respect 
Woodburytype is the only ])orfect phoLn-ineclianical 
printing process known. The mould is placed in 
a printing-jn-ess of a peouliur hut simplo construc- 
tion, and a warm solution of iiignieutcd gelatine 
foriii.s, so to speak’, tlie printing-ink. Tliis is 
poured on the mould, and a thin, hard, strongly- 
sized paper placed on the toj) of it. Tho lid of 
the press has beneath it a perfectly Hat glass plate, 
which is now hrmiglit tlou-n on tho mould and 
the lid firmly locked by a catch. The pi-cssurc 
causes all tlie superihionH gelatine to exude, whilst 
that in tho mould atlhoi'es to the paper. In a 
short time the gelatine sets, ivhtin (iliu jilate is 
raised and the print withdrawn. It has now only 
to he placed in a solution of alum, which roiidem 
the gelatine forming the picture insolnlile. 

The Stannotype (or iirinting from a surface of 
tin) has been called a simplified Woodbury type 
process. Mr W oodhiiry, to wlioui it also is due, thus 
describes it; ‘A positive is first made from the 
negative— pi-eferahly by the carbon process. Ermn 
this carbon or other transparency a negative is 
made also in carbon j hut in this case the tissue 
possesses much more body and much loss oohmr, 
.so as to obtain a certain amount of relief. Tliis 
(gelatine) reliel negative is tlien coated with a 
thin india-riiblier varnish. A iiioco of tinfoil is 
laid oyer it, and tho wliolo passed tlirongh a jiair 
of india-nihber rollers— a species of niaiig'lo, in 
fact._ We have now a iiriiiting-niould ready foi- 
placing ill the press and printing from in gelatinous 
ink.’ Tliis itt'ooess does not always give tho beauti- 
ful results obtainable by tho original Woodhury- 
type method, hut remarkably good results are 
secured by it. 

Heliotype mid Phototype Processes . — Both of 
these are (ihoto-mechanical motliods, in which the 
gelatine relief is itself used to print from in some 
form of printing-press, instead of being covered 
ivith 'tinfoil as in the stannotype process. Litho- 
graphic ink is used. Tho film or layer of gelatine 
forming the printing surfaoo requires to be specially 
and carefiilly preiiarod. This process, nuder the 
name of Collotype, is niueli used for book illustra- 
tion and advertising jnirposes. 
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Fhoto-lithognqjhy and Zineofirnjihy.—^h^ only- 
difference l)etweeu thes>e is tliat a litliograjihic 
stone is used in the one ease and a plate of zinc in 
the otlier for the ineohanical printing. It is neces- 
sary that the original dra-wing.s should he done in 
lines and not in half-tint. At least, it is doubtful 
whether much saccos.s has as yet attended the pro- 
duction of half-tint photo-lithogiaphs. A negative 
is taken from the drawing hy the camera, and from 
it a print i.s made on paper coated with hichro- 
matised gelatine much m the same way as in the 
autotype proces.s. But before the print is devel- 
oped it receives a coating of lithograidiic transfer 
ink sjieoially prepared for_ tlie purpose. It is next 
iloatod in warm^ water till the lines are seen as 
depre.ssions. With the aid of a sponge and water 
at a temperature of about 150° F. the soluble 
portion is removed, leaving the picture in insoluble 
gelatine with its coating of ti'unsfer ink. It now 
only requires to he "washed, dried, and trans- 
ferred to the .stone or zinc plate (see Litho- 
gb.iphy). These proce.sses have been greatly 
superseded hy the various photo-engraving and 
zinc processes, fully described in the article 
ILLUSTEATIO^^ hy which printing blocks siiilahle 
for a typographic press can ho produced in a few 
liours. 

Photography is now much employed as a means 
of reproduoing drawings on -wood blocks for the 
engraver. Tins process is of much importance, as 
the original drawing is preserved, not only for 
comparison with tlio llni.slied engraving, hut it may 
he for its artistic value. Tlio original drawing also 
may he made of any convenient .size, and reduced 
on tile wood — a groat eon.sideration when minute 
objects are to be reprosontod. Tlio necassities of 
wood-engrai'ing require tliat tlie drawing-ou-wood 
should ho I'oversed ; lienee tlie neoo.ssity of a re- 
versed negative jii any direct printing prooe.s.s. The 
negative may either he iiriiited direct on to the 
U'ood, or a niodilicatioii of tlie oarlion process em- 
ployed. In the Ih'st case, one process is first to 
render the surface of the block waterproof, and 
then it is whitoiied with Cliiiiese while. The block 
is tlieii .sensitised ivitli chloride of .silver, and printed 
under a reversed negative. It^ i.s then toned with 
gold and ii.xad with liypo.sululiito of soda, washed 
and dried, and is then ready for the engraver. 

In tlio oarboii process, a carbon tissue is made 
with very little golatiiio and a largo amount of 
carbon or other pigiiiont. The block is rendered 
waterjiroof and wliitoiied with baryta ; the carbon 
print is developed on the wood w'illi warm water, 
and, when dry, is ready for the engraver. 

Photo-micvoi/vapliy consists in photographing 
microscopic objects hy causing a microscope to 
take the place of the ordinary pliotograiiliic lens 
in the camera, so that tlie enlarged image is cost 
upon the sensitive .surface of the oollodionised or 
gelatine plate. .Such photographs, again enlarged 
hy the ojitical lantern, are iiiuch ii.sed for class 
iiistniotioii. 

By reversing the aiTaiigeineiit iieceH.sary for the 
eiilargomoiit of iiiiGrosno])ic ohjocts it will he seen 
that iiiiniitu photographs of engravings, or other 
objects, may ho produced which would require a 
inioro, scope for their inspection. In this way 
ooniinnnicatioii was niaiiitaiiiod during the invest- 
ment of Paris, wlioii copies of letters and news- 
papers were inserted in quills, and fa.stened to 
carrioi' pigeons. 

_ Asteonomical Piiotoghaphy.— The applica- 
tion of photography to astronomy^ lias witliin the 
past few years assumed imiiieiise importance, and 
great results Jiavo been achieved through the ived- 
ding of the camera with the telescope. Until 
recent times tlio only roniai'kahle photographs^ of 
the celestial bodies were those of the moon, which 


were executed hy \Yai'reii de la Rue, Rutherford, 
and others. The moon being from its size and 
brightness a comparatively easy body to photo- 
graph, the old proces.sPs ivere siifficient for the 
purpose, and most peifect results were obtained. 
Jansen and othei.s have secured photographs of the 
sun which exhibit markings upon its surface with 
great distinctness, and many photographs of the 
corona when the orb has been under eclip,se have 
been taken when the sonieivliat rare opportunity 
has occurred. But it is in picturing the distant 
stais and iiehuhe tliat the greatest work has been 
achieved by photogiaphy, and results obtained 
ivhicli would have been impossible without tiie 
aid of the highly sensitive dry plates now at the 
disposal of the astronomer. Among the triumijlis 
already obtained in this direction may he nieri- 
tioned Roberts’ photograph of the ‘ Andromeda 
Nebula,' Conmion's photogiaiih of the Nebula in 
Orion, and sei’cral similar negatives obtained hy 
tlie brothers Henry of Paris. One hy tliese last 
workers, a photograph of the Pleiades, should 
receive special niention, A certain star in this 
well-known gioii]) appealed in the pliotogiaph in 
question with a nehiiloiis haze attached to it. 
This star was not known to he associated with a 
nebula, and the astronomers of Paris in vain en- 
deavonicd to detect it hy aid of the most powerful 
telescope at their disposal. The nohnloiis mass 
was therefore discredited, until another photo- 
graph of the Pleiades aiiived sliortly afterwards 
from America wliicli exhibited exactly the same 
pooiiliavity. Once more the nebula was searched 
for, and at length was declared to be faintly ilis- 
ceriiihle. From this it would seem that the 
photographic film is more sen.sitive to faint im- 
pressions than is the retina of the eye, and in a 
certain sense this is true. Tliese star pliotograplifc 
are often exposed to the action of the light from 
those distant bodies for three or four hours, dnriiig 
wliieli time the olock-woik train attached to the 
telescope keeps the images of the tiny points of 
light stationary on the plate, in opposition to the 
rotation of the earth. Each image, liowevev faint, 
has therefore a comparatively long time to make 
an iiiijiression on the sensitive chemical surface, and 
exerts a cumulative action, with the result that the 
images of stars are registered which no liuiiiaii eye 
has ever beheld. To put tlie matter more plainly, 
it may he said that a certain section of the sky 
covered hy the field of a iiowerhil telescope is seen 
to contain a deliiiite number of stars. 'VYlieii this 
same space is photographed their number is often 
douhleti. At a convention of astronomers held 
in Paris in 1887 it was decided to take steps for 
photographing the whole of the heavens. For this 
purpose the sky has been chartered out into square.s, 
ami eaoli observatory helping in the work will 
photograph a certain number of these spaces, The 
work is estimated to entail ten years’ labour, tliis 
long time being partly accounted for hy the circum- 
stance that, owing to the occurrence of unsuitable 
weather and the iiiterniptions caused hy moon- 
light, there are only about fifty nights in the year 
when sidereal photography is possible. There aie 
many diiliciilties in photographing the stars, some 
of rvliioh have led to discussion, and have caused 
doubts to he rai,sed as to the accuracy of the results 
attauicd. ’The chief of these is represented hy the 
ciroumstaiice that the pliotograplis exhibit discs of 
light, varying in size according to the brightness of 
the stans, instead of mere points of light, which the 
extreme distance of the bodies should secure. This 
expansion of .size is believed to he due to irradia- 
tion, want of complete achromatism in tlie lenses, 
and reliootion from the hack of the photographic 
plate. ’These ditlioiilties will no doubt he sur- 
mounted in the future, and it may he mentioned 
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that they are only ohi^eivable when a refrauting 
tele'jcope is employed. Hence tlie u&e of reHectiiig 
telescopes for this \\ ork lias been suggested ; but, 
although by this means some of the faults men- 
tioned arc banislied, other incoii\'eniences arme 
■which form obstacles to good work. Dr Hiigguis 
lias done much valuable ^vork in photographing 
the spectra of the lieavenly bodies. 

Dnrabilitij uf Phoioijmphic Prints. — Experience 
lias proved tiiat silver prints, however carefully 
pre])ured, cannot he depended njion for pei'inanciicy. 
Much vexation has frerpieiitly arisen fioni the 
fading of these, and on this account they are no 
longer n.sed for hook illmstratioii. They will keep 
better nnmonnted than mounted, and they alnmld 
be kept in a dry situation, as damp increases their 
tendency to fade. Platinotype prints are believed 
to be tierinaiient bj' those best able to .imlge. 
Autotype, IVoodburytyiie, and other prints in pig- 
mented gelatine are permanent if stable colours are 
employed, and of course those obtained hj' any of 
the iiiioto-inechanical procc.ssea are certainly so 
when printed, as they usually are, in lithographic 
or printers’ ink. 

Miixvl/ancijifs Applications and Improvements . — 
The report that the art of iihotogra])hing in the 
eohnu's of nature ha.s been discovered crops up year 
after year with enrioua persistcuoy, and may he 
genaralh' traced to the n-ork of iiii.scrnpnlonspersons 
who seek to deceive the public for their own advan- 
tage. It is diliicuU to see how the rauch-talked-of 
photography in colours as iioimlarly understood can 
ever be aoh'iei’ed. By the introduction of .specially 
prejiared gelatine diy plates — known as orthoahro- 
matic (‘rijpit colour ') or isocli romatk' { ' equal colour' ’), 
both very r'agnc terni.s — it i.s pos.sihle to reproduce 
colours in their true shade relation to one another. 
For instance, suppose that one seeks to photograph 
by ordinary plates a bine vase containing yellow 
flowers. In the resulting picture the vase will be 
wliite and the flowers will he black. But if we use 
isoclu'omatic plates the vase will be i-endered as a 
gray and the flowers rvill appear almost white, 
which is obviously more ti'iie to the way in wliich 
the eye observes tlie original. This change in the 
behaviour of the sensitive surface is hrouglit about 
by adding to the gelatine enuilsiou of which it i.s 
composed a minute (juanlity of certaiu dyes. 
Vogel in 1873 discovered that certain coal-tar 
dyes produce a change of sensitiveness in silver 
compounds ; and in the same year Tailfer and 
Clayton secured a piatenfc for the preparation of 
coluiir-seusitive plates prepared by the .same 
agency. Thej’ use an ammoniaeal solution of 
eosine ; and plates made under the patent are 
now suppliecT commercially. They are much 
used in copying all coloured objects, such as 
oil-painting.s ; and there is little doubt that they 
will play au important part in sidereal photo- 
graphy, in the registration of coloured stars, 
ifeteorologists are now depending upon photo- 
grajdiy to furnish them with cloud studies, and 
willr pictures of Lightning (cpv.). A study of the 
latter is likely to extend our knowledge concerning 
tlie phenomena connected with thunderstorms, and 
lias already elucidated a few iirolfleins. Mr Muy- 
bridge, of the United States, lias placed the study 
of animal movements upon a new footing, since 
lie introduced tlie system of analysing by means of 
photography the motions of a trotting Imrse, 
running dog, &c. By means of siiecial apparatus 
he has found it possible to take a dozen con- 
secutive pictures or a single movement. In photo- 
graphs of a trotting horse taken in this way .some of 
Die attitudes appear quite unnatural (see Horse). 
This is because the eye is not capable of appreciat- 
ing a movement wdiich is quicker tlian about Tijtli 
part of a second, the image of anything seen 


I'emaining upon the retina for at least that time. 
The photogra[diic leirs, on the other hand, can 
record a movement which occurs in tlie lijirth of 
a second, and it is no cause for -wonder that to 
the ej'C it should seem unnatural. In connection 
with tills matter ought to be named Profes.sor 
Marey of Paiis, who has done mneh to jierfect this 
phase of photography. He has introduced im- 
proved apparatus for piliotographiiig animal moi'e- 
nieiits, and has recently applied it even to the 
studj’ of the movements of microscojiio oroatures. 

One of the most important aiqilicatioiis of photo- 
graphy is in the production of transparencies 
(lantern slides) for the ojitical lantern. Ei’ery 
snbject is now thus illustrated, and such iiiclures 
are an immense advantage to education. 

BiBtlOGRArHY. — Clmininm Jones, Science and Practice 
of Photouraphy ; Abney, Instruction in Photorjruphy, 
and Photography with Emulsions; Eder, Modern Dry 
Ptates; llohinson and Abney, Art and Pruciica of Silver 
Printing; Bobin.son, Picturc-inakioij by PhotO!/7'a2diy ; 
J. It. Sawyer, The A.B. G. Guide to Autotype ; LiGaegang, 
Manual of Carbon IDmcss; Meldola, Pliotogruphic 
Ohcinisirn; Cliadwick, The Magic Lantern Manual ; 
Hepwortli, Photography fur Amateurs and Book of the 
Lantern; Wilkinson, Photo-engraving and Lithographn ; 
Monclchoven, PhotognQihic Optics; Burton, Optios for 
Photographers ; Dallmeyor, Choice and Use of Photo- 
graphic Lenses; Harrison, Ilislory of Photograph]!; 
Scbiianss, Collotype and Photn-litlioiivaphii. See also 
periodical literature, and especially the annual piibliea- 
tions. Year-book of Pkuloijraphii, Almutiac, &o. 

Photogi-avure. By tliis proecs.H the iinest 
possible vesnlts are obtained, lint the o.\))ouse of 
producing pictures by its aid, which is akin to the 
operation of ooppcriilate pritiLiiig, limits its use to 
higli-c)a.ss hook-woi'Jr. It is al.so n.si‘d liy Boii.ssod, 
Valadon & Co., by Durand of i’avis, by the 
Autotype Company, by Messrs Aiiiiau & iSwau 
of Ghusgow, and oUiers for the )iroduution of 
large pictures 'vvliicli rival tlie flnest steel engrav- 
ings in their delicacy and liiiish. PlioLographs 
can be I'cproduced in tliis form, but the process 
seems to he more largely employed for obtaining 
engraving-like cojiies of celebrated pictiiros, The 
process is so perfect that every touch of the painter’s 
briisli is clearly seen in the coiiy, and even the 
upstanding ridges of paint in tlio holder touches 
are i'igidl,y re])rodnced, There arc naturally diil'er- 
ent ways by whieli printing plates for use in this 
process are' made, iiiul a brief description of two 
niethod.s only nnist here sulKce to give an indication 
of the line of ojiorations. ( 1 ) A gelatine relief is 
obtained by exposing hicliromated gelatine to the 
action of light heneatii a negative. But the gela- 
tine employed is mingled witli a eertain quantity 
of graphite (black lead) in a more or less granular 
form. This addition causes the resulting relief to 
have a suifaoe 'whioli is fjraniilar in cliaraeUir, and 
wliich is also a conducting one to electricity. If 
therefore _ the relief bo placed in an electrotype 
hath it will speedily become covered with a deposit 
of copper. From the copiier plate so formed conies 
on paper can he obtained by the usual eojqiorplalo 
printing process. (2) A bieiiromated gelatine ])riiit 
— negative in character — is developeil upon the 
.specially prepared surface of a copper phUc, which 
is then subjected to the action of a soluUmi of 
perchloridc of irmi. This jionetrales the gelatine 
more or less quickly according to its varying thick- 
ness, and then attack.s the cnpiior, which i.s oaten 
away by tlie chemical action that ensues. Thus 
in the end the copper plate bears on its surface 
an etched image, penetrating more or less in depth 
according to the shadows and liglits of tlie gelatine 
image previously allixed to it. The plate is next 
‘steel ’-faced and printed in the copjierjilate jiress. 
(It is often neces.sary to resort to hand-linishiug in 
order to get the Iinest results.) 
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Photometry (Gr. phos, ‘lifilit,’ and metroii, 
‘ineasui'e’), tlie art of nieasuriug the intensity of 
a sonrce of lif^ht, hy eoiujiiu'isun with a standard of 
reference (see Gas-likhting). The |mnciples 
involved in the usual instruiueuls are: (l)Lain- 
l)ert ( 17(30), Kiimford ; e(iuality of aliadows cast hy 
two sonvcea at dill'erent distances; -wheii the 
sliadows are oitiial the intensities aie {irojiortional 
to the squares of tlie distances. (2) Eijuality of 
illumination throu;;h .slits in screens ; di.stances and 
inten.sitics its before; (3) 13ou;;uer, Patchie, Leon- 
hard Woher : ratlectiou of light from two aouroes, 
60 that tliey travel aide by .side to the eye, the dis- 
tance.s heiiiy adjusted until they appear equal; 
calculation as before. (4) Wheatstone, the same ; 
lint the two rcllectiona are from a polished sphere, 
which is set in inotion, .so that tlie comparison is 
between two hmpoil Inmimms curves, produced 
tlirougii the persistence of vision. (5) Jhm.sen : a 
grease-spot on paper, equally ilUuuiuated on both 
aido.s, disajipears. (U) JJahinet ; light from one is 
jmlariseil hy I'clluction, fj'om the other hj’ refrac- 
tion ; botli ponciis are .sent through a double 
rotating; quartz, ami looked at through a douhle- 
vefvactuig prism ; they give coloured image.s, and 
the distances are adjusted until the images, on 
over-Jaii[iing, give a white liohl. All tlie.se methods 
are uu.sati.sfacLory when the 8ource.s of light are of 
dill'erent colours, as— c.g. a caudle and an arc-lamp. 
Instruiuents have accordingly hoeu devised for 
applying the above method.s to each part of tlio 
apectnim of the light from each source. The 
degroo of Hunsitivouesa of the eye of the observer, 
or a dilf'erouce of fieusLtiveue.ss liotweon his two 
eyes, atl’oots the result. Iii other instrumenUi used 
as pliotomeler.s what is uieasured is not the luiiiin- 
orts intensity .so much as llio radiation : among 
these wo may meutiou the Kadiometer (q.v.); 
ittslie's jihotometor, which is a diH'orontial tlicrmo- 
muter ; liunseu ainl Koscoe’s, which moasiucs the 
quantity of hydroohlorio acid formed in a gii'eii 
time from chlorine and hydrogen ; Leon’s, which 
measures tliu amount of nitrogoii liberated from 
luiliih) of nitrogen; and various instninicuts based 
on photograiihic ruaction.s, which truly measure not 
the lumiiious, but thu actinic intensity. Stellar 
photometry is generally contvivoil hy stopping off 
more or lo.ss of the surface of the object-glass, or hy 
polarising ap))aratus, .so as to hriiig the apjiarent 
hrightiiess of a star down to that of a .stauuavd of 
comparison. The usual jihotomotrio standards are 
(l)the English slaiulard candle (.see GA.s-l.iGin'- 
INCJ); (2) the riefnor-Alteuock amyl-acetate lamp, 
wliich has now disidacod the candle in Germany ; 
(3) the eared, a standard colza-oil lamp, used in 
Prauou ; (4.) the Electrical Standards Committee’s 
unit, the liglit given oil' hy one sinuire centimetre 
of platinum at its fusiug-point; and (5), in scientilic 
work, an inuiuidc.scent olectric-huup under stated 
conditions of resistance and current, maintained 
con.stant. 

I’liotoyhone is the name of a comparatively 
simple apparatus which may he said to achieve the 
feat of transmitting articulate speech to a distance 
along' a beam of light. It wits lir.st described in 
1830 by I’mCessor Graham Bell, known in connec- 
tion with the tdciihouc, at the Biwton uieeting of 
thu Anioriean Association ; but already in 1878_its 
inventor bad anmninccd the possibility of ‘ hearing 
a shadow ’ hy means of a siimlar agency. The suc- 
cess of thu iihotojihono tlepoiida on the peciiliaritic.s 
of the metal selenium. Crystalline selenium oilers 
a high degree of resislnnoe to the passage of an 
electric current ; it is eminently sensitive to light ; 
and the resistance is le.sa wJion exposed to light 
tlian in the dark, being in some cases only a 
lifteenth in the light of wTiat it is in tlie dark. 

Eonndiug' on these peculiarities, Professor Graham 


Bell, Ills friemls, and as.si.'^tants devi,sed .some lifty 
fonns of apparatn.s, foi' so I'arying the transmission 
of light to preiiared seleuinm as to pi-oduee andilile 
sound. In the idiotophone found most .seri'iceable 
the transmitter is a plane mirror of silvered micro- 
scope glass or thin mica; the receiver, fixed at a 
distance without any connection, is a parabolic 
reflecting mimjr, in tlie focus of wliieli is placed a 
boii.sitive selenium ‘ cell,’ connected in local circuit 
witli a battery and teleidioiie. YTieii the ajipai'a- 
tus Ls used, a strong beam of ligdit is concentrated 
hy a lens ill the plane mirror; the speaker diieets 
Ids voice against the hack of this mirror, whieli is 
thrown into vihratioiis con espomliiig with tiiose of 
the voice. The rellected heaiii of light, to which 
con'espoiidiug vibrations are also couimuuicated, is 
directed through a lens to tlie receiving inirror, 
ami creates in the .selenium cell a rapidly i ariahle 
cuireiit, which at the end of the telephone attached 
hecmiies audible again as vocal sound. AYheu lirst 
described, the iiliotophoiie had been used effectively 
U'illi a di.staiicu of 230 yai'd.s (over a furlong) be- 
tsreeii traiLsmitter and receii’er. 'riie rays of the 
oxyhydrogen light, or of an ordinary kerosene lamp, 
Kuilice for trau-smittiug articulate speech. The 
loudest sounds obtained from the plinto]ilione were 
produced by iiieams of a perforated disc, iu)ise]e.s.sly 
ruvoh'ing so as lapidly to intemipl the light in 
traiismissioii. 

It was also found that a I'ory audible sound could 
he procured from the selenium witliout the aid of 
telejihoiie and battery. A beam of intermittent 
light will produce a strong musical note from the 
selenium. Eurtlicr experiment showed that sel- 
eiiiimi is not the only siihstaiico thus sensitive to 
light, (ftill louder Hoiind.s tliaii these obtained from 
the seleniiiiii directly, though not articulate, wore 
got from diaphragiiiH of hard iiulia-mhlier and of 
lUiLimoiiy ; and souiubs of I'arying iiiteiiBity were 
given out hy many other ,su’h, stances, iiidlinliiig 
gold, silver, platiiiiiiii, cupiiov, zinc, lead, jiajier, 
liareluneiit, and wood. 

Pliotospliei’c. See Sun. 

PlirCJioIogj' (Gr., ‘a discourse on the mind’) 
was tiio name given about 1815 to tlie theory of 
mental philoso\)hy founded on the observation and 
discovery of the functions of the brain ooncerned 
ill intellectual and emotional iilienoinena, as fornm- 
laled hy Gall (u.v.). In Britain the system was 
amply expounded hy Gall’s pupil Spurzheiui (q.v.), 
hy George and Andrew Coinhe (q.v.), and hy Br 
Elliotson, founder and iimt iire.sideiU of the Phreno- 
logical Society ; and in Amei'ioa hy Dr Charle.'i 
Caldwell of Kentucky, the hruther.e Fowler, and 0. 
S. Wells. The ooimectiini of mind and brain was 
an old theory, and a kind of localisation of mental 
function in the brain Lad at various tiiiie.s heon 
attempted from the days of Alhertus Magnus down- 
wards ; but the lirat fiul-lledged .system of empirical 
criiuio.scopy or ]ilirenolugy must he attributed to 
Gall, who e.stabhslied his scheme hy inspecting the 
exterior of the head.s of a con.sidcrahle nuinher of 
persons of dilfereut ohavacters ; and believing 
himself to find portions of the scalp corresiiondiiig 
to their mental and moral faculties, marked 
out on a model of the head the areas which wore 
promiuent in proportion to the strength of the vari- 
ous faeulties. These faculties were hy Simrzlieim 
divided into two orders— Feelings and Intellect, 
or Affective and Intellectual Facultie.s. The Feel- 
ings were divided into two genera — the Prqmmtics 
and the Sentiments; while the Intellectual em- 
braced tiie FempHao or Knoii'inf/ and the liefleiiim 
Faculties. Variou.9 iiiodiflcations of Gallls scheme 
of localusing the faculties were made hy his pupils. 
Ainevicau phrenologists (the Fowlers and 0. S. 
Wells) increased the nuiiiber of the faculties to 
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foi’ty-tliree ; cliriding tlie iiffeotive ,'ei'ies into the 
domestic, sellitili, iiioi-al, and self-pevfeetiiig groups, 
and the intellectual into the perce])tive and rellec- 
tive groups. The following is a representation of 
the human head from four ] mints of view, shorving 
the positions of the cerebral organ.s, according to 
Spurzheiiu and Coinhe ; 



tion the most important feature of the brain. Parts 
of the external .surface are known to have functions 
other than those attributed by phrenologists ; the 
frontal sinins of the skull is sometime, s large enough 
to occupy tlie region allotted to four or live phreno- 
logical organ.s ; and there are many o.steologioal 
diTiereiiees in the viiviuus hones of the .skull wliicli 
ohvionsly have nothing' to do u’ith brain-functions 
or mental proce-ssos. An outline of what is known 
as to the loealisiitioii of brain-functions will be 
found at BllAiN, Yol. II. p. 391. For craniological 
chaiactens, see Skull, Ethnology ; and see also 
PiiYsioGNOHY, Psychology. 

See the phrenological works cited at Gall, Spuiiz- 
HEi-if, C'oJriiE i Broussaiu, Coins tie Phriinoloi/ic (183(1); 
Flourens, JExumen de hi Phrtiioloijk ( 18-12) ; O. S. Fowler, 
Prurlkal rhrcjwloijtl \ Layoock, il/nid and Bnun 

(18C0); Professor IJain, On the Sliiilij of Cliarackr, iii- 
dudiiiij an Estimalc of Phmiolonii (]8(il) ; the Phreno- 
loiiicai Joiinial ) •, Cams, GrnndzUtje elncr neuen 

Kranioskopic (1811), and Atlas der Ki-uniiisko]iie (2d ed. 
1861); Willioli, Plnjsioijnomic and Pkreaoloyiv (1870); 
.Scheve. Ealediisimis der Pkmioloi/ic (7th ed. 1884). 



AFFECTIVE. 


r.— Pr.orr-KsiTica. 

1 . Amativeiiess. 

Lt PIninpnigtiiiitivcuess. 

3, Iiili.-iliitiva'iicss or Cim- 
cciitrativoncss. 

1. AiIhL'.sivciieas. 

5. Cumhativciicss. 

(3, Ui;-,ti'iictiVL‘iiebS and 
Alinientiveneaa, 

7. Secretivcness. 

S, Acauihitiveniiss. 

0. C'oiistriiotivmieha. 


II.— Sestiuesis. 

10. Self-esteem. 

11 . Lave of ApprobBtion. 

12. C.autiou'.ne.ss. 

13. Uenevnlencc. 

11. Veneratiun. 

15 Fii'iimcss. 

10. Cinisolcntiousness. 

17. Kiiiie. 

IS WondtT. 

10. Idoiilily. 

20. Wit. 'il. Imitation. 


INTELLECTUAL. 


I.— Peucevxive. 

22. Ijiilividiiality. 

23. Ffjrni. 

24. Size. 

25. Weight. 

26. Goltiiuillg, 

27. Locality. 

2S. Nnmber, 


29. Order. 

30. Eveutnality. 

31. Time. 32. Tune. 

33. Language. 

II, — Reflective. 

34. Coinpansun. 

35. Causality. 


The new .science made many converts and became 
popular in most European countries. By 1832 tliere 
■iveve ahontthirty phrenological societie.s, and several 
joiii'iials published in the intei'csts of the .sy.stem, 
which was .suiiported by Maonish, Lay cock, .and 
Archbishop whately. On the other liaud, it was 
strongly controverted by Sh Charles Bell, Sir 
’William Hamilton, Jeffrey, Bronghani, Thomas 
Brown, and othens ; and their strictures and the pro- 
gress of the scientific study of brain and mind in their 
yariou.s relations hai'e to a large extent rendered 
it obsolete as a scheme. There i.s doubtless a large 
amount of truth in many of tlie generalisations. 
But anatomy and physiology have proved that tlie 
exterior surface of the brain is by no means an 
index to mental proces.5es or characters ; still less 
is such a guide furnished by the minute variations 
in the shape of the skull, which in a general way 
correspond to the exterior sm-face of the 'brain. 
Size of hrain does not correspond directly to mental 
power or activity ; nor is the superficial confornia- 


Phvyg'iili country in Asia Minor, the extent 
and l)oundarie.s of whicli vaiied very much at 
(lifferent periods of ancient history. In iirchis- 
toric ages it Is holieved lo have comprised the 
greater part of the i/eninsula, hnt at tlie time of 
the Persian inva.sion it was limited to the distriot.s 
known as Lb.sscv Phrygia and t!i eater Plirygiii — the 
former stretching along tlie .shoros of I he l’ro]iontis 
and the Hellespont to Troas (afterwiii'd.s jiart of 
M.ysia), the latter occupying the centre of Asia 
Jlinor. Phrygia was in general a iiigh and some- 
what barren plateau, though its pastures supported 
immeii.se ilock.s of sheep, noted for tlie llnono.ss of 
their wool. The most fertile jiarl was the valley 
of the Sangarius, hut the must heautifnl and poji- 
ulous district was the south-west, at the liase of 
the Taurus, wheie the Mioaudev and other streams 
had llieiv rise. The moniilains and .streams yielded 
gold; Phrygian marble was aneieiilly celuliratod, 
and the cultivation of the vine iipnears to have 
been extensively carried on. The Plirygian.s M'oic 
aiiparently closely related to the Aniienian.s, and 
have left their traces in almost all iiarts of A.sia 
Minor. Later they were forced within narvo-wer 
limits by the intrusion of Semitic and other aliens 
— Lydians, Cariaus, Thracians. In the, (ith conlnry 
Crmsus conquered all that was left of Plirygia, and 
in 649 he snecuinlied to the Persians, The inllu- 
ence of Plirygiiiii religion on Greek niytlioiogy 
seems to have been great. Among their deities 
were Men or Manes, Gybele, ami Atliys; and 
Phrygia .seeui.s to have been a great centre of orgi- 
astic worship and celebrations. For the Phrygian 
cap, see BuNNHT. 

Plivyil(5, one of the most cclubratud courtesans 
of antiquity, -wa.s the daughter of Epiele.s, and was 
horn at Thespiie in Bieotia. Her jiosition in life 
was originallj'- very liuiiilile ; slio is said to liave at 
one time earned a livelihood by gathering capers ; 
hut as tlie fame of her iiiarvclhm.s hoanty .spread 
she obtained inimerons lovers, who lavislied gift.s 
on her so profusely that she became onormonsly 
rich. In proof of this the story goes that she 
offered to rebuild the walls of Thclies if the citi- 
zens would allow her to place tin’s insoriptioii on 
them: ‘Alexander destroyed them; Pliryne, the 
courtesan, rebuilt them.’ The Tliohans declined 
the proposal. Her enemies accused her of profan- 
ing the Eleu.siiii.an inysterie.s. Summoned before 
the trilmnal of the UeliasLs, she was defended by 
the rhetorician Hyporides, one of her lovers, who, 
perceiving that Ins eloquence failed to convince 
the judges, threw olF her robe and showed 
her naked Joveline.ss. She was immediately 
acquitted, and curried in triunipli to the Temple of 
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Veiras. The famous ‘Venus Aiisulyomene’ of 
Apelles is said to have heen a pni'ti'ait of Pliiyne. 
Piaxitelos, also a lovov of hers, emjiloyed her as a 
model for liis ‘ Cnidian Venus.’ 

PlllT'Ji't'liMS! (1) Atlieiiiau traffic jjoet, 
who gained his lir.st dramatic prize in 511 li.C'., 
twelve years hcfore rEscliylus, and his last in 476, 
when Thcini.stocles was Ids rhoiKt/iis. lie .seems 
to have gone to the court of Iliero in Sicily, and to 
have died there. He introduced masks represent- 
ing tvonien, iind to the light inimetic eliorns of 
Thespis adiied the suhlime music of the dithyramhic 
choruses. Hi.s mo.st fanion.s tragedies were the 
Fluriiissw, tvhich is supposed to have inspired the 
Pf/'.wc of -Eschyln.s, and another which had for its 
.subject the capture of_ Miletus hy the Persian-s. 
So overpowering was its ell'ccL that the audience 
hurst into a pa.ssion of tears, lined the poet a 
thousand dr.achmie for so hari'owiiig a desciiption 
of the .snU'oiiiig.s of a kindred people, and forbade 
tlio piece over again to he represented. His scanty 
fragments will ho found in Nanck’s Tragicoriim 
Gi'wcoriim J'ragiltisnfa (IHoO). 

{‘2] A poet of tlic old Attic e.omedy, wiio was 
honoured hy the iihnse of his great contem\)oravy 
Aiistophane.s {lliiii. 14) for his low hnHooncry. His 
fragments are collecled in Meineke’.s Fntijmcnlu 
Coiiiii!urtti)i Grm'tivmn ( 18.'l!)-n7) and ICoch’s'CW/c- 
ornin Jltiraiinii frdr/me.iifa ( 18HI) ct scij.). 

(J!) (li'ook grammarian and sophist who ilonr- 
ished undor Marcus Aurelius, and ivrote a collec- 
tion of select Hiiocimons of Attic usage intended for 
the honoiit of his friend Ceruoliami.s, .secretary to 
tlie emperor. It consists of about four Immlred 
short nnoonneoted tlirUt on the orthograjdiy, signili- 
cation, and use of particular words, and upon the 
rules of aocideiioc, especially in verba. The edition 
hv Lnhcck ( 1 8'2(l ) was follmvcd hy The New Phryiu- 
chnu, hy W. (runion lintlierford (1H81), 

rilflialciu. Sool)YUiN(i, Vol. TV. p. 141. 

Plithioiis, the south-east corner of Tlic.s.saly 
(cj.v,), the home of Achillea. 

Plltlli.SiS. Hee CONHtrMl'TION. 

Phylactery (Hr. ylnjliiclSriun, ‘an ainidet’), 
the name given in the New Testament to .suiali 
sipiaro boxes of parchment or black calf-.skiii, con- 
taining strips of parchnient or vollnm with certain 
texts of iSeripLnrc (Kxod. xiii, ‘2-10, 11-17; Dent, 
vi. 4-9, 15-22) written on them. The phylacterie.s 
are worn on the left arm and on the head hy all 
Jow.s (e.xcoiit Karaites) iiheve thirteen years of ago 
on wook-day mevuings during Uio time ol prayer. 
This is done in aooenlam'o with their interpretation 
of Exod. xiii. 9-11). Hnino llnssian and Polish dews 
wear phylacteries all day ; and they have at times 
heeii worn as amnlots against denioiis. The 
writing of phylacterie.s is in the hands of privilegeil 
scribes (,'ioferiiii) only, and many and scrupnlons 
arc the ordinances which they have to follow in the 
execution of this task. 

Phyllilc, a schistose clay-rook, containing a 
variable proportion of quartz in grain.s, together 
with mica, usually chlorite, and semetimes many 
accessory minerals. 'I'lio rook is more crystalline 
than ulay-slate, and jiassos into mica-schist. The 
■surfaces of the folia in phyllito are frequently finely 
wrinkled. 

Pliyllotaxls. See LiiAi', Vol, VI. p, 548. 

Pliylloxo'rsi (Lr. phyllo)!, ‘ a leaf,’ and aeros, 
‘dry’), a ^-ounH of insects holmiging to a family 
( I’hyllo.xcrinie) nearly related to aphidas and 
ooeous insocLs, and included within the sub-order 
Hojnoi)tora in the order Hemiptora or Jllijmchota. 
Two or tliroo sneoios oeonr in Europe, living 
like many related forms as parasites on plants. 
Most iiiiporlaut is P. vastatrix, which ravages 


the vine, and has cost p’rance alone a pecnniaiy 
lo.ss far exceeding that of the Finn on -German war. 
It seems to have heen discovered in North Amei'ica 
in 1854, and in all likelihood was carried thence to 
Europe, where it appeared about 1863. It now 
qccni-s in all vine-growing countries. In some of 
its features it i.s like a little aphis, measuring 
about -nVI'l* of an inch in one of its st.ages, or only 
a fourth of that in others, varying from yellow to 
reddish brown in colour. The antennin are thick, 



A, a wiiiRi‘4 fmalv; B, a wiiigIrsB toiiali: from tlir vent; 
0, iiiKler Huifiioe of a vnit-k'nf, sliowiiig tlic ivail-lilio galls; 
IJ, an enlarged aecLiun of one of the galls, slunving the eggs 
within It ; IS, npiier surface of a vine-leal, showing the openings 
of tile gaits ; F, some of tlio I'cots of tiie vine, .showing the 
nodosities cansed hy the pai'aailes. 

with three joints ; the legs are short and thick ; 
there i.s no trace of the ‘ honey-tnhes ’ charaoteiistie 
of aphides; the winged forms, which are all par- 
thonogcnellc females, have four wings. A.s in 
tlic nearly related genus Cherme.s— a destructive 
parasite of conifers — the life-hisLoiy is exceedingly 
complex. 

Let n.s begin with the winged feinale.s, which in 
Enrojie appeal’ fi’oiu August to Ocluher. Each 
lay.s ahont four parthenogenetlo ova on the nmler 
surface of the vme-leave.s. These ova develop in 
late autumn into males and female.s — wingles.s and 
without the oharacteristie piercing and .sucking 
month-organs — which migrate to the .stem of the 
vine. There each female lay.s a single eog under 
the bark. This egg lies dormant thronghout the 
winter, and develops in April or May' into a wing- 
less but voracious ‘vine-louse.’ This form may 
pass to the leavo.s, on which it lays parthenogeneti'c 
eggs, and forms galls ; but in Europe it attacks tiie 
roots, and lays its ogg.s there. From tlie-se in about 
eight days young develo]), "whieh become mature 
female.s in about twenty days, and lay more egg.s 
in tlie roots. Half a dozen or more of tlie.se jiar- 
thenogeiielio generations follow in rapid snece.ssioii 
throughont the .summer. The roots liecomo knotted 
and deformed ; the whole plant snil'ers, and, though 
it may survive for .several seasons, eventually dies. 
In mi'dsunuuer, among the subterranean forms, a 
generation is liorn wlio-se memher.s, after four, in- 
stead of the usual three, moullings associated with 
adolescence, become the larger winged feinale.s with 
wliich we began. 

The destruction of this seourge of the grape- 
vine, without also injuring or de.stroying the 
plant-s, has hitherto proved impraotieahle, owing 
to the difficulty experienced in reaching its 
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‘lubterianeaii liaiints ^^itll()ut distuiljing or destroy- 
ing the rool?. Water, ■« herever it can l)e_ a]iiilie(l 
to the soil so as to saturate and keep it satur- 
ated for a time, has proved a safe and _ eilectnal 
destroyer, hecause the insect cannot live in a 
inedinin saturated with water for long. Clieinieal 
reinedios, such as liisid]diide of carbon, have 
been employed exjieriinentally with success, but 
are found to be too expensive for general applica- 
tion oil a large .scale, even were the practical dilli- 
cnlty of conveying them into all depths of the soil 
and dill'n.sing them in it snrnionntalde. Several 
cases of attaek.s of phyllo.vera on \ 'meFt in vineries 
in England have occurred since 1865. These 
attaek.s have been n.snally met hy the process of 
‘stamping ont.' The vines were destroyed by 
iniriiing, the earth in which they grew was wholly 
removed, the walls of the vinery and the floor 
of the border on which the earth rested were 
thoroughly cleansed with salts nr corrosives, and a 
fresh start was made with new earth and new vines ; 
but wliile practicable to tlii.s limited e.xtent, the 
remedy is ohvionsly inapplicable to vineyards in 
di.stricts collectively covering thousands of acres. 
In .some of the French vineyard.s grafting the 
cultivated vines on ceitain of the native vines of 
America has been tried with some success. Al- 
though the insect seenis to feed on the roots of 
these vines, the greater ' ignnr of the American 
E,tock.s aiipears to enable them to resist the injuries 
inflicted on them. Other chemicals— petroleum, 
tar, &'o. — have been occasionally found liclpfnl. 
Another method tried is the cherishing and imilti- 
lilication of natural enemies of the pliylloxera : 
these are numerotis, and include Hnphlophnm 
curtata, Pohjj'cuus k(f/icn(.t, Tkrips, Aphtd/iis, S:o. 
The extent of the disease in France is noted at 
Fr.ince, Vo). IV. j). 771. The deva.stations were 
not serious in Austria ami Portugal till 1872, iu 
Genuany till 1881 ; hut France has sufl'ored hy far 
the most. Other species, ijielmling perhaps some 
varieties, occur on the oak, the hickory, the chest- 
nut, and the willow. 

See if. Cornu, Pliules sur Ic Phplhxira rastalrix 
(1879)! J. Lioliteiisteiii, Hisioirc du PliiiUoxcni (1878)! 
C. V. lUley, Sixth Annual Report of the State Entomo- 
logist of Missouri (1871)! and L. llroyfus, Ueber Phyl- 
loxerinen (1889). 

Pliylogeiiy (Gv. phylon, ‘race,’ and genesis), 
a hiologieal term applied to the evolution or 
genealogical history of a race or tribe. It is used 
in contra.st to ‘ontogeny’ — the development or 
life-history of an individual ; witness tlaeckel’s 
‘ biogcnetic law :’ ‘ Ontogeny Is a i-ecapitnlation of 
Phylogeny.’ See D,vinviNi.\x Theory, Embry- 
ology, Evolution, Heredity. 

Pliysallat See Portugue.se jM-in-of-war. 
Pliysalis. See AVinter Chbkhy, 

Pliy,setei’. See Whale. 

Pliy.siciaii.s, The Royal College of, was 
founded hy the mnnificence of Thnnm,s Linacre 
(q.v,), a physician and scholar. In 1518, through 
the influence of Cardinal V’'olsey, he obtained 
from Henry VIII. lettei.s-palent granting to John 
Chamhre, liimself, and Ferdinandns de Victoria, 
the acknowledged physicians to the king, together 
with Niehola.s Halsewell, John Fi'aneis, Robert 
Ya.xley, and all other men of the same faculty 
in Loudon, to be incorporated as one body and 
pei-petual coranmnity or college. They were per- 
mitted to hold aasemhlie.s, and to make statutes 
and ordinances for the govei-nment and correction 
of the College, and of all who exercised the same 
faculty in London and within 7 miles thereof, vidth 
an interdiction from practice to any individual 
unless previously licensed hy the nre.sident and 
College. Linacre was the fir.st president, and held 


the office till his death in 1524. The niectings of 
the College were held at hi.s house in Knigiitridor 
Street, which he bequeathed to the College, anil 
which until tlie .year 1880 continued in tlie jm.s.ses- 
hion of that hodw About the time of the acccs.sion 
of Charles 1. tfie College, requiring more accom- 
modation, took a house at the hoUoin of Amen 
(ioriier, which was snh.sc(|uenlly purchased hy ])r 
Balilwin Hamry, and in 1849 was given hy liini to 
his colleagues. “ This was the seat of the College 
till 1686, wlicii it was destroyed hy the great fire 
of Loiidou. A new College was then built in iVar- 
wick Lane, and opened in 1074 under 1-lie pi'e.si- 
doncy of Havvey’.s friend, Sir George Ent i and 
here the ineeting.s were held till 1825, when the 
present edifice in Pall Mall East was opened 
under the presidency of Sir Henry Halford. 

The reason for forming the incoi'iinration, as set 
forth in the oiiginal charter, is ‘ to check men who 
pi-ofess [iliy.sio ivithcr from nviirice than in good 
faith, to tlie damage of crodulons pcoiilc and the 
king (following the example (d' other nations) 
founds ‘a college of the learned men who pracUsc 
))liysic iu London and within 7 miles, in the hope 
that tlie ignorant and rash pvacllsei's he restrained 
or punished.’ The charLor fnrtlier declares that 
‘no one shall e.xercisc the faculty of physio in the 
said city, nr within 7 miles, wil.liont the College 
licen.se, nmler a penalty of CCi that, in (uldilion 
to the president, ‘ four ccnsnr.s ho elected annually 
to iiave correction of iihy.sioians in London and 7 
miles’ circuit, and of their medicines, and to punish 
hy line nud imprisonment ; ’ and that ‘ the president 
ami College he exem])t from .serving on juries.’ 
Four years later, in 1522-23, an act was passed 
oonlirming the cliarter, and enacting that ‘ the six 
persons heforesaid named as ]ivincipalH and lii'sC 
named of the said commonalty and fullowship 
shall choose to them two men of the said com- 
nionalty from henceforward to ho called and 
eloped Elects, and that the same elects yearly 
choose one of them to he president of the said 
commonalty!’ and further directing tiiiit, in easo 
of a vacancy hy deatli or otherwise, the surviving 
elects shall clioo.so .successors, 

In 1540 an act was passi'd in which it was 
declared explicitly that ‘snrgoi'y is a part of 
physic, and may he praeti.sed hy any of the com- 
pany or fellow.ship of iihysie.iiins —a doctrine which 
ui later times has been totally repudiated hy the 
collegiate body, who, until a few years ago, would 
not admit to tiieir privileges a ineinher of the Royal 
College of Surgeons unless he formally resigned 
his surgical diploma. Other acts were passed in 
1553, 1814, ami 1858 ! the last known a.s thu'‘ Aledi- 
cal Act,’ providing for the granting of a now char- 
ter to the College, which was ohtained in 1802. 
Finally, in ISGO, ‘an Act to Amend llie Medical 
Act’ was passed, wliich repeals the iirovisions of 
the Act of 1522-23 as to the elects, and declares 
that the presidency shall in future he an aimnal 
ollice, open to the Fellows at large, who shall also 
he the electing body. A.s at jire.sent constituted, 
the College consists of Fellows, Member, 
Licentiates, and Extra-Lieentiates (in 1891, 298 
Fellows 466 Memhers, 4037 Licenliates, and 30 
Extra- Licentiates), The Fellows are elected from 
memhers of at least four year, s’ stiiuding, who 
have distinguished thein.sclvcs in the iiraetice 
of medicine, or in tlio jmrsnib of moilieal or 
general science or literature. T’lie government of 
the College is vested in the president and Fellows 
only. The present Memhers consist of persons ivlio 
had been admitted, before 16tli Fehniary 185!), 
licentiates of the College : of extra-liccntiatoa who 
have complied with certain conditioii.s i and of 
persons who have attained the age of twonty-flve 
years, and who, with rare exceptions, must he 
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in'aduafces iu medicine of a recognised nnivernity or 
riceuiiate? of lire College, who do not dispense or 
siipjily medicine, and who, after lieing dnly pro- 
posed, have satirtfiod the College ‘ touching their 
knowledge of medical and general science and 
literatnro.’ No candidate is admissible if engaged 
in trade or connected with a druggist’s husiiiess, or 
wlio even practises medicine in ])artnership with 
another practitioner, so long as tlie partnership 
lasts, or wlio refuses to puhlish, wdien rerpiired, the 
nature and comi)osition of any remedy he makes 
use of. The mcmhr.rs are alone eligible for the 
Fellowship. They liave tlie use of the library and 
mnsenni and the privilege of admission to all 
iecturo.s ; Imt they do not lake any .share in tlie 
gflveniment or attend or vote at meetings. The 
examiners for the memhership are the pre.sident 
and oensovs. The LimUiiitas are nob niemhers of 
the corporation ; tliey liavc access to the museum, 
lecture, s, and reading-room, Imt are not allowed to 
take hooks away from the library ; they may com- 
pnnnd and di.spense medieino.s for /iiiticiits wider 
their oil'll rare; and in their pnalilications very 
mucli rcBerahlG those wlio have diplomas both from 
tlie College of Surgeons anil the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. They mu.st ho twenty-one yeans of age, and 
must have been engaged in \n'ofossi<m.al studies for 
four years liefore being admitted to examination. 
The tee for admission as a Fellow is thirty guineas, 
exelnsivo of .stam])-'iluty ; the Member’s 'fee is also 
thirty guineas, and tlie Licentiate’s llftecn guineas. 

Tlio following bylaws of the College slumld lie 
generally known; (1) Ho Fellow of the College is 
entitled to sue for professional aid rendered liy him. 
This bylaw does not extend to Jrouibors. (2) No 
Fellow, Member, or Licentiate of the College is 
eiitiblcil to assume the. title of Doctor of Medicine 
unle.ss ho ho a graduate in mocliciiio of a nnivonsity. 
(3) No Fellow or Member of the College shall olii- 
oionsly, or under cohmi' of a houevolont purpose, 
oiler medical aid to, or preserlhe for, any patient 
whom lie knows to ho under the care oif another 
legally ipialiliod medical practitioner. 

Tnii Uo^''Ai; Cor.MitiE op PiiYSic'i.-tN.s of 
FnimuJIUill had Us rise in 1(117, in an attempt to 
incorporate the praetitioner.s of medicine, and r.aise 
the standard of the profe.sslon. King James I. of 
England looked favonrahly on the jiroiiosal, ami 
granted an order for its estahlishmont. King Charles 
1, also gave the matter his attention and referred 
it to the Frivy-conneil, and Cromwell in like 
manner issued a iiateut iu its favour ; all those 
attempts, however, were frustrated by tlio religious 
ami iiolitieal dissensions of the times, and it wa.H 
not until UiSl tliat the body became incorporated 
uiulor a ehartei' from Cliarles II. A new charter 
with many important provisions was issued in 1861. 
To tlio Fhy.sicians helniigs the lumour of having 
suggested in J7‘2h tlio plan of an infirmary in Edin- 
burgh for the sick poor, which has developed into 
the present magnilicont institution. From the first 
tlioy nndertnok its modieal charge gratuitously. 
The Iloyal Ediiihurgli Asylum for the Tnsniie at 
Moniingside was also first suggested by them iu 
1701. 'I’lio College, which in 1890 had over 190 
Fellows, possesses a library of npward.s of 30,000 
volumes, a valnahlo and 'interesting uuiseum of 
materia inediea, and a splendidly ui|uii>ped labora- 
tory for the purpose of aiding the prosecution of 
scieutilic roseareli. An important arrangement 
was made in 1859 between this college and the 
Iloyal Collcgo of Surgeons (q.v.) of Edinburgh, 
making i(, eomiieteut for the two to combine, in 
order, by a joint examination, to give a double 
qualiiicatiou, embracing medicine and surgery. In 
1884 a further consulidatiiou of the Seotiish medical 
corporations took place, by the institution of a 
triple (jualilloation, granted by the Ediubiivgli 


colleges and the F’aculry of Physici,an,s and Sur- 
geons of Dlasgow conjointly. 

Pliy.sic Nut ( Curais), a genus of plants of (he 
natural order Euphorhiaceiu, whose species are 
tropical .sliruli.? or tree.s, having alternate, stalked, 
angled or lobed leaves, and covymh.s of llowers on 
long stalks. The Common Phy.sio Nut of the East 
Indies (C. piirr/aiis), now also common in the Y’est 
Indies anil other waim parts of tlie world, h a 
small tree or husli, witli a milky juice. It is used 
for fences in many tropical countries, and serve.? 
tlie piirpn.se well, being much hrnnclied and of 
vapid growth. Tlie seeds are not unpleasant to 
the taste, imt ahniind in a very acrid fixed oil, 
which makes them powerfully emetie and purga- 
tive, or iu large doses poisonous. The expressed 
oil, commonly called Jcitrojilui-oil, is used in medi- 
cine like croton-oil, although le.ss powerful ; it is 
also used in lamps. Otlier species are C. muttijidns 
and V. /ijlmiiis. 

Pliy.sics, or Piivsic.tL SriENCU (Or. physikos, 

‘ natural ’ ), emiipreliemls in its wide.st sense all that 
is classed under the various hrauclie.s of mixed or 
applied matliematics, natural philo.so]ihy, chem- 
istry, and natural history, wliich hranchea include 
the whole of our knowledge regarding the material 
universe. In its naiTOM-er sense it is eniiii'aleiit 
to Natural Philo.sophy (rj.v.), which until of late 
yeans w.as the term more commonly used in Great 
llritain, and donotes all knowledge of the propertie.s 
of bodies as hodie.s, or the soienoe of phenomena 
unaecompaiiied by e.s.sentinl elmiige in the ohjorts; 
while cliemistry is concerned with the compo.sition 
of bodies, and the phenomena accompanied by 
essentia! eliange in the objects, and natural history, 
in its widest sense, iiieludea all the phenomena of 
the animal, vogetahle, and mineral world. The 
ii.se (now ohsn]e.soent) of the term Physie for a 
branch of tliis last — viz. the .science of medicine 
— Is not peculiar to the English language. The 
Old Preiieli u.sage recognised physieiva in the sense 
of medicine ; while ahnn,st all langnnge.s have used 
.some form of the word physician lor a praetitioner 
of the .art. See Sciexce. 


Pliysiocratic Scliooli a school of politic, al 
economists in Prance lieadeil by (ine.sn.ay and 
O.ouvnay, who, in opposition to the Mercantile 
System (q.v.), regarded agricnltnre as the great 
source of natinn.al well-being, and sought to 
regulate legislation accordiugly. Turgot ( q. v, ) was 
the most coirspiciioua meinher. See PoUTiCAi, 
EcoNOjiy. 


PJiysiOgnoniy (from a Latin shortened form of 
the Or. phi/sioffiiomd7iiu], the art of judging of the 
character froni the external appearance, e.speeially 
from the countenance. The art is founded upon 
tlie belief, wliich iias long and generally prevailed, 
tliat there is an intimate conneebion between the 
features and expression of the face and the qualities 
and habits of the mind j and every man is con.soions 
of instinctively drawing conclusions in this w.ay for 
himself with more nr less conlidence, and of acting 
upon them to a certain extent in the aftaiiu of life. 
Yet the attempt to reach this conclusion by the 
application of certain rule.?, and thus to raise the 
art ol reading the Immaii countenaneo to the dignity 
of a soiaiice, although often made, ha.s nevCT yet 
been very suoees.sfiil. Comparisons were instituted 
for this purpose between the pliysiognomies of 
hnmau beings and of species of animals noted for- 
the posses.siou of peculiar qualities, as the wolf, 
tiro fox, &o. The .subject wa.s prosecuted by Della 
Porta (died 1615), Canipanella, Cardan, Tngegneri, 
and especially by Lavater ( n. v. ). Darwin’s Erpres- 
sion of the Emotions in Man and Animals (1873) 
is regarded as the first attempt to base a rational 
jiliysiognomio sy, stem on a basis of modern seientilie 
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le^eaicli : Maubefia/za, in P/iyswe/iiomy and E.fures- 
< 111 ) 11 , (Coiitemp. So. Series, 1S90), claims to liave 
begun where Lanvin left off. Piilerit, in Mimii 
and PluiniofjRomik (2il cil. 18S6), proceeds on the 
obvious fact that the most valuable data are not to 
be derived from the bony framework of tlie coun- 
tenance, b)it in tlie mobile parts which e-Kpi'e-ss 
emotion ; features wliicli constantly expreb.s the 
same emotion come to Ire stam])cd with jterniauent 
pliysiognoiiiio cliaraeters. Pathological plmiog- 
nomy is a systeniatiseil clhtrt to diagnose mental or 
bodily ailment.s by e.'cannnation of the varying 
facial e.vpre'sion. ^ Another jiraetical application 
of physiognomic study i.s found in what has been 
called Cruiiiiiology ; see Havelock Ellis, Tho 
ijriininal (Contemp. Sc. Serie.s, 1891). 

Pliysiograpliy, a term formerly used of a 
bi-anch of mineralogy, was adopted hy Profes.sor 
Hvixley as a convenient name for an exposition 
of the principles that underlie idiysical geography, 
anil including the elements of pliysical science. 
Phy.siograjihy is thus under, stood to involve a com- 
pendious discussion of gravitation, heat, the com- 
position of tlie crust of tlie earth, the movements 
of the sea, the phenomena of the atmosphere, and 
many cognate subjects, treated iii Lids work under 
sepai'ate heads. See GEOrju.vpHV. 

Pliysiologiis. See Bestiarv. 

Physioloffj; (Gr. jdujsis ami loyos, ‘discourse 
upon nature is the acienoe which treats of the 
hchavinur of living beings, and of tlie functions of 
their parts. It i.s thus the sister-.soienoe to Mor- 
phology (q.v.), in whioli the outer form of living 
creatures and the structure and arrangement of 
their parts are oon.sidered. Both are included 
under the more neneral toriii Biology (q.v.)._ A 
peculiar use of the term phjisis is due to Hippo- 
crates, wlio applied it to a spiritual entity which 
he supposed to he everywhere present, and to keep 
the processes of the lioily in order. This use of 
the word i.s still kept alive in oft-repeated phrases, 
as when in speaking of a sick peasoii it is recom- 
mended that the cure he left to nature. There i.s 
an Animal Physiology, of which this article will 
mainly treat, and a Vegetable Physiology' (q.v.); 
also a Comparative Pliysiology, wliich, liowever, is 
still very imperfect, for the details of the life-pro- 
cesses liave been investigated in not more than a 
dozen animals. Indeed, comparative physiology 
consists chielly of a series of inferences as to 
function fioiii comparative morphology', and these 
must he often erroneoii.s. Theie is a still wider 
science, which miglit he called Universal Physi- 
ology. For as all the organs of the body are 
mutually' related, so that it one be deranged all 
the others will he more or less affected, so are 
there close relationsliqis between the various 
eieatiires of the glob.e. Thus, to quote Semper, 
A)ii}nid Life (1S81); ‘If the American prairies 
weie to cease to produce gras.s, the Ilrat result 
would he tlie utter extinction of tlie now numerous 
herds of hnffaloe.s, and on their existence depends 
that of the surviving remnant of the ancient Indian 
population of America. If the various insectivovons 
birds of North America were exterminated, within 
a very few yeans beyond a douht all the produce of 
the rich agricultural districts of that continent 
would he destroyed. If we change the mode of 
life of any single animal, tire change will instantly 
have an iiiHuence on all the otlier airimals whose 
healthy existence was in any rvay dependent on 
its aoririal function before it rvas' altered.’ Tire 
most obvious relation of thi.s sort is that which 
exists between plants and animal.s ; simil.ar ones 
hold good for human beings in their relationship 
to other living things, and to each other. Thus 
we .see in Political Econorrry, the science which 


treats of the laws of Itiimaii activities, a depart- 
ment of the .science of jihysiology. A still wider 
significairce miglit be given to tiro science ; fur 
in view of tire fact tirat tlie intimate relatioirs 
iietween cherrrical, plryaical, and living prooe-s.ses 
arc hecomiug daily irtorc evident, it would be quite 
con.sisterit that morplmiogy .shonhl deal not only 
with the forurs of plants and animals, Irrrt al.so 
with tlrose whiclr the dust as.sumo.s irr tire crystal, 
py'ramid, and .star, wliile ])liy.siology would treat 
of the foree.s arrd clicmicai processes concerned. 

Knowledge of tlie bodily fiiiiclioiih lias lieeii 
gained in tliree ways ; (1) liy nliserviiig tlie normal 
states of living things; (2) hy experimoiits upon 
these; (S) hy .studying tlie proces.ses of disease. 
No science can advance rapidly or witli certainty 
witliout experiment, and most of oiir jirecise know- 
ledge of pliysiology ha.s been gained in tliis w.ay, 
from tlie time when Galen proved tliat the arteries 
during life contain Wood, or wlien Harvey demon- 
strated the cironlation of tliat lilood. As an 
example of liow we may loam from disease, we 
may note tlie di.scovery tliat tlie spieen prodiioe.s 
wliitc hioorl-corpiiscles, following from the oliser- 
v.ation that in morliid enlargement of that organ 
tlie lilood contains an increased immlier of those 
cells. 

The fimolioiis of tlie liody consist of ( ) ) Move- 
ment, (2) Nutrition, (3) tlie activities as-sociated 
witli the Nervou.s System, (I) Growth and Repro- 
dnetion — tlie latter being considered as continuod 
growtli. Movement is pcrforiiied hy the contrac- 
tion of muscles, dciinitcly arranged, especially 
with relation to the skeleton or .siijqiortiiig striie- 
luie. Nutrition is a general term including all 
those ])roce.sso.s coiiconieil in the .sniqil.y of mailer 
and eiieigy to the liody, and the removal of waste 
matter. It may he considered under three lioail- 
ingst (1) the iiitroduction of food into the body 
and its carriage to the tissues; (2) the oliaiiges of 
this matter witliiu tlie tissues; (3) the reiiioval of 
waste matters from the tissues and from tlie liody — 
Excretion (q.v.). Tlie first includes (a) the eating 
and drinking' of .solid and liquid food, and the 
intaking of oxygen, a part of Respiration (q.v.); 
{b) tlie Ligestioii (q.v.) of the food ; (r) its alisorji- 
tion into the Blood (q.v.) ; (d) the circulation of 
the blood and its associate tlie Lynqih (q.v.), iiy 
means of wliieh the li,s.siie.s are hatlied in a stream 
of food, and tlie wa.ste matter.s removed Irom 
them. Tlie nervous system is the co-ordinator of 
all the jirocesses of the body ; it consists of tlie 
Brain, ajiiiial cord, Byni]iathetic system, and tlie 
as.socialed Nerves anil smaller Ganglia; in 'dose 
connection witli it are the sense-orgaus, the ej'e.s, 
ears, nose, tongue, and geiieriil nerves of touch and 
temperature ; tlie lirain is tlic scat, or at all events 
the chief seat, of coiisoioiisnoss, and tho ‘ organ ’ of 
tliouglit and other inentai iiroccsses. I'lio func- 
tions of the body are dealt with in separate 
articles ; liere we shall give a short account of 
tlieir I'elation.s to each other. 

Let ns first consider the life ot the Himplost 
animals. Almost invisible to unaided sight, llonrisli- 
ing in Uie stagnant water of pond.s, witJiont separ- 
ate organs, tlioy are little more than tiny masses 
of jelly-like Protoplasm (q.v.). Tlicir lire seems 
to consist in movement, nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction ; possibly they possess the elements of 
consciousness. For movement a source of energy 
is required ; this is found in tlioir food — minute 
organisms, and organic particles dissolved in the 
water in which they live. These consist of sub- 
stances of liigli potential energy. They are eitlier 
plants which are able to utilise tlie energy of the 
sun for their growth, or remains of plants or 
animals which have fed upon plants (see VeOE- 
'rABLE PHv.sioLOrtv). Thu.s wG Hoe in animal 
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protoplasm a maoliiuc for tlie transforiiiation of 
potential eiieryy into energy of motion. This 
machinery is constantly breaking down ami being 
repaired, the protoiilaainic matter is continually 
being: replaced by new matter similarly combineti. 
But, as the protoplasm is extiuineiy complex;, 
the simpler .snbstance.s of the food liave to be 
combinerl and recombined irt a .series of stulls 
of increasing coirrplcxity until tire oorirpte living 
matter itself is foriited. These coirrhiirations are 
siippo.sed to be drre to a ferment-like power of 
tire protoplasm. This power it is wbielt irtakcs 
growth possible — i.e. tire actual increase in 
amount of [rrotoplasm. The growth of a crystal 
out of its solrrtiorr is probably a process rrot utterly 
unlike, though irruclr sinrpler. Growth of a crystal 
may .seemingly be endless, but gr-owth of a cell 
irever proceeds beyond a certain poiirt, vvlten tire 
pr()ces.s kirowri as Cell-division ncours. The mas.s 
of ])rotopla.snr divides into two ltalve.s, and each 
half goes otr to live as before. The irecessity ftrv 
cell-divisioir arises partly from the conditions of the 
fond-snpply. Food i.s atrsorhed thruiigh the surface 
of the cell, but with growth the itrass to he fctl 
increases faster titan surface ; therefore starvation 
inu.st occur at a certain stage of growth nnle.ss the 
cell divides. The higher auirtralh are hnilt rtp of 
immheriess eell.s which have all ariseir, b.y division, 
from a single cell, tire ovunt; but instead of 
bueonring so\)ai'ated they have all kept together, 
joined probably by .strairds of protopla-sirr. The 
cells are ma.s.so(l into tissues and the tissues into 
organs, the orgarrs havitrg special fnirofcioirs. This 
diHereiroc in the h(>liaviour of the cells of diflbrenl 
parts of the body is known as Division of Labour 
(q.v. ). Wo oair fovirr sorrroidcaof its orrgiit. Inragine 
a cell to divide marry times, hut the daugliter-cells 
to remain loosely joiiiod together ; the outer and 
iimer colls would live ninlcr dilfcverrt cmrditioirs 
and would assume diH'cront functi(m.s. Tiro whole 
story of the evolution of life, both in the origin of 
iirdividual forms aird itr the growtlr of iratioirs, is 
simply tliu jii'ocos.s of the divrsioir and organisation 
of lalrour. For just as an oi’garrism is a collection 
of colls, oaoh haviirg its owir life, yet all hourrrl 
together for irmtiial .service, so i.s a nation a 
colluction of intlividual men and woiitcn. And as 
tire iiorfcotiorr of air animal is moasnred by the 
completeness of the division of labour among its 
colls, so is the civilisation of a nation moaanred by 
the harmony of organiHation of its labour. Further, 
just as tliero havo boon many species of animals 
wliicli havo apiieared, lived for a time, and then 
given place to liigUer species, so there have been 
civilisations whicli have nourished for a time aiitl 
tlien died away. Any fairly complc.'i oivilisation 
will servo as a type of tire division of labour 
in the body of one of the higher animals. First 
tliei'e are the pei'sons conoenied in the getting 
of food, like the limbs and mouth of air animal. 
Then the food is prepared for u.se by other lahoiu'cra ; 
.such are the digestive oi'gan.s of the animal. 
The food has to ho distrihnted to all uremhers of 
the community by mercliauls and carriers; the 
blood and the blood-vessels porform this function. 
Tiro wliolo community lias to be warned of dangers, 
directed and governed, and made to act liai'inoni- 
ou.sIy by the .stato.smen of a nation ; the same 
things are done by tho sonse-ovgans, brain, and 
nensms s.y.steni of an animal. 

Wo have already noted that the soni'oe of all the 
energy of an animal lies in its food. We know 
that this is either burned as it were within the 
tis.sue,s, nseil as fuel foi’ the protoplasmic machinery, 
or used to keep that machinery in repair ; in either 
ease the food-stnlls have to be prepared before they 
can ho used, yuch pruparation is called digestion, 
which consists in maldng the solid food-stnlfs' 
37, 'j 


soluble. The digested food is absorbed into tho 
blood, and all of it, e.xcept the fat, is carried direct 
to tire liver. This organ, aiiiong.st other funclion.s, 
regulates the composition of tire blood ; thus, it 
stores the sugar in its cells, and gives it out as the 
otlier tissues require. Muscular tissue is the great 
consumer of sugar, which is to the cells' what 
coal is to the steam-engine. But there is another 
and most important food-stuff that requires no 
dige.stion. Thi.s is oxygen, which is needed by tho 
protopilasin for its life, and also for the burning of 
fuel ivitliiu the living machiuery to get heat and 
energy of motion. The oxygen is iield in the 
Blood (q.v.) by nreans of a special substance which 
greedily absorbs^ it from the air in the lungs, 
and yet gives it up readily to the protoplasirr 
of the tissues. The blood as is well known 
circulates round and round the body, pnnqied by 
the heart. It is a stream of food material by 
which each cell of the tissues is fed. For each cell 
is close to a capillary, which is a very tliin walled 
blood-vessel, tlnongh which the fluid food oozes, 
and thus bathes the tissues. The matter which 
has thus passed out of tlie blood-vessels is collected 
into another .system of ves.sels, the lymphatics, and 
eventually emptied into one of the great veins. 
The lymph stieain is also the drain into which is 
thrown by each cell the waste products of its 
activity. The earboiiic acid that is formed in the 
tissues is carried away by tlie blood, and escapes out 
of tlie system from the luims. Some of the useless 
water i.s also gob rid of in the same way, and some 
more of it is sweated out by the glands in the 
skin ; the rest is filtered out of the blood by the 
kitlneys. There are many other waste inatteis 
besides carbonic acid and water. These are to a 
large extent prepared for excretion in the liver, 
and to some extent actually taken out of the blood 
by that organ, being' jionred into the intestine, 
mixed with other matters, dissolved in a llnicl 
called Bile (q.v,). They are all taken out of the 
blood by the kidneys, and oast out of the body 
along with the water iilteied out by the same 
oi'gans, a.s urine. 

This linishes our sketcli of the labours of the 
inferior members of the cell community. The more 
skilled workmen arc the cells of the scnse-oigans 
and the nervous system ; these are described iu 
other artiole.s. As has been noted, theii' function 
is to inform tlie community of what is going on in 
the outside world, and to keep in harmony all the 
diverse labours of the various organs. 

The function of Keproduotion is treated in tliat 
article. There remains only the duration of life 
to consider and the fact of death. The general 
theory of tlie length of life is set forth in the article 
on longevity. The usual view of death is that it ts 
inherent in living matter ; that there i.s some cause 
which I'enders the cells of the body, after a certain 
period of life, and after a certain number of 
divisions, less and le.s.s able to nourish tliem- 
selve.s, to continue dividing, and to keep the body 
in repair. Recently it has been suggested by 
Weismaim that deatli has been evolved by natural 
selection as a preventive against the continuance 
iu life of maimed individuals (for no one can escape 
.sligli I injuries) that w'oulcl be only a burden to the 
species. 

For Comparative Physiology, see the artiolc.s on 
the various functions and groups of animals. 

TAe History of Physiology, in its limited sense 
as tho study of the life-processes of individual 
organisms, is the history of an ever-deepening 
analysis. The science begins with the study of the 
general habits of animals j the life-processes are 
then re.solved into the functions of the various 
organs, the organs are analysed into their com- 
ponent tissues, the tisaue.s into cells (see Celt.), 
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anil lastly, the essential constituent of the cell is 
diseovereii in Protoplasm (q.v. ). The last three 
stages, beginning with tlie analysis of organs into 
tissues, have been developed witliin the last Imndred 
vears. The history looked at from this point of 
view is enlarged upon in the article Biology; 
here we shall give a history of a more detailed 
natnic. Preyer divides it into live periods — (1) 
the speculative period; (2) that associated with 
the name of Aristotle; (3) headed by Galen, 
(4) b}'- Harvey and Haller, and (5) by Muller. 
The lirst period open.s with the beginning of medi- 
cal science in India, China, and Egypt. The Jews 
were acquainted with many laws of practical 
hygiene and dietetics. Then came the philosophers 
of Gi-eece. IMatter was supposed to consi.st of fom 
elements, lire, air, earlh, and water. The es-sence 
of life was refened first to one and then to another 
of these elements by various philosophei'^ ; hy Thales 
to water, by Anaximenes to tiie air, by Xenophon 
to tlie eartfi, by Pythagora.s to lire or heat. Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine, about 450 B.C., was 
the first to proceed in a purely rational sidrit. 
Oliserving carefully the facts of disease, he strove 
to found the art of medicine upon the results of 
e.xperience. He attributed di.seases to natural 
causes, and not to special visitations of the gods ; 
and as already noted, he po.stulated a .spiritual 
essence universally diffused ; this he called Hature, 
Physis, and to this he ascribed the maintenance of 
things in their normal stiite, and their restoration 
if disturbed. The second period is headed hy Aris- 
totle, the father of natural history, about .350 Ji.c. 
He ilissected many animals, and attempted to dis- 
cover the uses of the various parts. It is diliionlt to 
eRtimate correctly the e.xact value of Aristotle's work 
in physiology ; it must be measured more by tlie 
methods of researeli which he initiated than hy the 
actual results achieved. Thus, to give an e.xample 
of his ideas on the subject, tlie heart he imagined 
as the seat of the ‘ rational soul ; ’ the nerves he sup- 
posed to arise in the heart ; of their function lie was 
ignorant. What i.s jievhap.s more surprising is that 
he described the lirain as an inert viscus, cold and 
bloodless, wlioae only function was to cool the 
heart, and not comparable in importance to tlie 
other organs of the body. Erasistratns, the gTand- 
son of Aristotle, about 300 d. c. , was perhaps the lii-st 
to carefully dissect the human brain. He traced 
the connection of nerves with it, and even noticed 
that the coiuple.xity of tlie convolutions of the gray 
matter iius greate.st in man, and lhat they were 
to some e.xtent a measure of the intelligence. The 
next 400 years were barren of any useful advance ; 
the practice of medicine reached perhaps its lowest 
point. The literature is occupied with discussions 
as to the ‘animal and vital spirits,’ terms used 
before Aristotle to exju'ess the powers of living 
things. The animal spirits were those that ruled 
over tho.sa aotion.s of living things that were sup- 
posed to be quite different from anything that takes 
place in things not living, while the vital .spirits 
were those that were concerned in those processes 
going on in the body which were the result of 
purely cliemioal and pliysical laws. We no longer 
discuss whether the vital spirits livo in the heart 
and the animal in the brain but we have not 
yet settled the e.vact relationship between the jiro- 
cessos of the living world and those of inorganic 

t 150 A.D. Galen, a Roman, revived tlie 
'lethod of exiierimental inquiry ; he is tlie 
he third period. He perceived that mere 
f dead animals gives no infallible infor- 
the functions of the living, and accord- 
med manj' experiments upon living 
e proved that during life the arteries 
id and not air, as was thought to be 


the ca.se up to that time, hy simply opening a 
vessel of a living animal. He also directed much 
of his study to the brain and iievvoiis sy.steiii. He 
was the lirst to state definitely that the brain, 
spinal cord, and nerves are tlie oigans ol sensa- 
tion, intelligence, and the origiiiatois and guides 
of properly ordei-cd voluntary moi’emuiits ; and he 
finally refuted the doctrine of Aristotle by showing 
that the brain ivas hot and not cold, and by arguing 
also that if it were a mere cooler of tlie blood it need 
not be elaborately org.aiiised. He iiointod out tluit 
the brain was of the same siib.stance as the riervcH, 
but softer, ‘ as it sliould necessarily be, iiiasmucli 
as it receives all tlie sensations, perceives all tlie 
iniagiiiatious, and then has to comprehend all tlie 
objects of the understanding, for what is soft is 
more ea,sily clianged that tvhat is hard.’ He dis- 
covered also that the nei'ves of sensation and of 
motion are distinct, and thus explained the doulile 
snpiily of nerves to the kmgiie .'iml eyes. For cen- 
turies Galen exercised an iiiidispiilud sway over the 
jn'.actitioners of medicine and tlie students of allied 
philosophy. 

Some centniie.s afterwards the so-called Arabian 
jiliysiology arose, Avicenna, about tlio year lUOO, 
was its chief exponent. Once more, however, the di.s- 
cnssioiis were about the nature and vesidoiice of the 
animal and vital spirUs. Albertiis IHagiiiis, in the 
13th century, and Baracelsns, in the ],5tli ecntiiry, 
are representatives of iiiedimval iiiy.‘-ticisin. ^ About 
the same time, during the revival of Joariiiiig, the 
iiiatlieiiialieian.s and eliomists were busy seeking to 
explain bodily fimctioiis in lerms of mecliaiiical, 
clieiiiicnl, and physical laws. In tlie lOtli eeiitury 
Villanovaniis described correctly tlio action of the 
lungs as purifiers of the venous blood. The study of 
liuiiian anatomy was levii'ed by Vosalius in Italy, 
and continued by Eabriciiis ; and in the bogiiiiiii'ig 
of the 17th century Harvey, who liad Htiidiod in 
Italy, made pei'liap.s tlio most important of all 
physiological discovericR, that of the cireulalimi of 
the blood. 

This discovery inaugurates the fourth period of 
the history of iiliysiologicnl research ; hy it a .sound 
foundation for the whole science was laid, and tlie 
development of surgery and niodieinoiiiado iio.s.sihle. 
Then, after the invention of the miovoseoiic, came 
many active investigators ; aiming tlieni may ho 
mentioned Malpighi .and Leouwoiihoek ; and Urns 
the foundations of Histology (q.v.) wove laid. 
Hallei, near the end of the 13Lli eontury, gave l.o 
physiology tlie form tliat it now possesses. He 
attempted to discard from the science all state- 
ments of a vague and mystical cliaraeter, ho added 
many minor discoveries to the store of I'acts, and 
ranged the whole in a logical sequoiice. 

The great leader of the fifth poidod, Johaniie.s 
MUller, during the lirst half of the 19th coiitnry, 
gave to the science a greater width. Ho connected 
a.H one philosophy the truths of chemical physics, 
comparative anatomy and jihysiology, and embry- 
ology. Embryology -was founded as a science I'ly 
Yon Baer. Guvicr ileveloped ooiiqiarativo anatomy, 
and thus gave a foundation to the study of com- 
parative physiology. Lam.arck onuiioiated the laws 
of evolution. Berzelius placed animal chemistry 
upon a sound basis. The discovery of the moehaiii- 
cal equivalent of heat by Joule, the emiuoiatiou of 
the cell-theory by Schleiden and Hcliwann, and the 
discovery of proto]ilasiii as the essential constituent 
of the cells by Von Mold and Du J ardiii are the g;reat 
steps lyhicli have placed ns in our present po,sitioii. 
The discovery of reilex action hy Mar.shall Hall, 
of iiihihHory nerve action )<y Weber, ami of the 
glycogenic function of the liver by Claude Bernard 
mark important advances. With’ the work of this 
last mentioned the physiology of Protoplasiii (q.v.) 
begins. 'The conception of evolntion, rendered 
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acceptable by Darwin’s wurk, ib the great harmon- 
itier of all science. 

Tbis liistory of physiology may be shortly sniii- 
iiiai'i.sed as follow.s. Even to eai-ly inquirers it was 
oiiviou.s that many of the life-processes of animals 
are tlie i-e.snlt of the action of a set of macliines, 
wliich, a.s we know, were sniJjio.sed to be kept in 
action by the ‘vital spirits.’ The.se niaebiues were 
callctl organs, and the woi'k performed was spoken 
of as their functioms. The whole body was con- 
ceived of as made up of various organ.s, and the 
labonrs of physiologists were directed towards dis- 
covering tliuir functions, a work which to this day 
i.s incomplete. This may be called the tir.st phase 
of pliy.siological philosophy; it Ia.sted until the 
promulgation of the cell- theory and the rapidly fol- 
lowing discovery of protoplasm. The idea of pro- 
topkisni is to iiabni'al science of nearly as much 
iiiiportance as the doeti'ines of the conservation of 
matter and energy are in chemistry and physics. 
Tlie chief lahonr.s of phy.siologists for a very long 
time will ha directed towards attaining c.'cactcouce]i- 
tions of the natni'e of this ])rotoplasm in terms of 
chemistry and pliy.sic.s. The old (pieation of animal 
and vital spirits is still unsolved ; rve are not able 
to say whether there is any ahruiit distinction 
lietweeu or'diuary matter and that which is called 
Ih-iiig matter, and which forms ‘ the physical basis 
of life.’ Is it merely that living matter is more 
comple.'c and nnstablo limn ordinary matter’, arrd 
therofrrro fur more serrsitive to e.vter'rral impnlse.s 
in lire forirt of ethereal arrd mulectrltir vibriitiorrs ; 
or is there srtrrre special vital htroe at work ? If we 
ftrlly rrmlerstarnl the (irst tlreory wo shall probably 
helreve that tlrore is rrrt srtoh vital force. At arty 
r’atu tiro sirr'est [rath to iLs discor'ery lies irt deter- 
trriiring how far the ohjoctiin', pherrorrrorra of life arc 
e.vplicablo irr turrrrs rtf or’dirriiry circmical arrd phy- 
sical laws. WIrerr wo lirrd arty activity of livittg 
matter wlrioU we ciur be certain oairrrot be sit 
e.'cplaint’d, tlrerr, arrd trot till then, may we po.strr- 
late a vital force. Sirpposiirg such a discovery ever 
to lie rrtado, it is ttocossiiry to observe that it will 
tttei'cly widen onr ohenristry arrd physics. The ills- 
cus.sioir (tf the sirhiectir'o cotrscioit.stte.ss of life is an 
entirely separate ittte. Ordinary philosophy postu- 
lates two errtitios, matter and spirit ; Materialism 
holds that matter when it reaches a certain .stage 
of corriple.xity hocomes oori.scions ; Monism, which 
is liecoiiiirig the fashiorrahlo scieiitilio creed, teaches 
tliat matter in motion and coiisciorisiiess arc the 
two sides — mie seen from without, tire other felt 
from within— of a single entity. 

We may litly close by ipurliiig Foster’s statement 
of the ])resont prohloms of plry.siology. He speaks 
of them as Ihreefohl. ‘(1) (in the one hand, we 
have to .searcli the laws according to which the 
com|i]e.'c rrirstable food is transmuted into the still 
more comirlex and still more unstable living llesh, 
and the laws aeeorilirrg to whioli the living snb- 
staiice breaks down into the simple, stable, waste 
prodircts, void, or nearly void, of energy. (2) On 
the other hand, we have to determine the laws ac- 
cording 1.0 which tiro vilirations of the iievvons siib- 
.stanco origitiafiO from e-vlrirrsic and intrinsic cau.ses, 
the laws according to which the.se I'ihratioiis pass 
to ami fro in the body, acting arrd reacting unon 
each other, and the laws according to wliicli tlicy 
linally break up and are lost, oitlier in those larger 
swings of rnuscnlal' contraction or in some other 
way. (3) And lastly, wo have to attack the 
ahfStrir.s'er problems of bow these neural vibrations, 
often mystorioiislv attended with changes of con- 
scioirsiiesH, as well a.s the less subtle vibrations of 
the contracting mnaolcs, are wrought out of the 
exjilosive chemical clecorrrpo.silions of the nervous 
and mnsonlai’ suhstances — i.o. how the energy 
of olieuiicai action is transmuted into, and serves 


as the supply of that vital energy which appears as 
riioveineiit, feeling, tlroiiglit.’ 

See, besides the ai'tioles named above and at Anatoi\[Y, 
those on .aNi.nAr., ANr.nAL C'HEirrsTnY, Animal He.it, 
Diet, Foon, De.vtii, Live, &c. ; tire elementary primer 
of piiysioloyy by Michael Foster ; the elementary te.vt- 
hook by Huxlqy ; te.vt-books by Foster ( 5tlr etl. ), 
Landors and Stirling, iI‘Kendrick; Fhjjsiuloiiical uitci 
PatUiiloijieal Chemistry, by IJiinge, trails, by Wooldridge 
(1890); Chemical Physiol oijij and Putkolor/y, by Halli- 
burton (1891); Comparative Physio!or/y and Anatomy, 
by Jeffrey BeU (1887) ; Eiicy. Brit, article ‘Physiology,’ 
by Foster. 

Physostigiiia. See Cal.abar Bean, the 
alkaloid of wnicli, a valriahle drug, is called Eserin 
or Physostigiuin, 

Pliyso.stomi. See Bony Fi.siies. 

Pliytelei>has. See Ivory ( VrsciETAimE). 

_ Piacenza, a city of Northern Italy, on tire 
right hank of the Fo, a little below its coiifhieiice 
with the Trehbia, by rail 43 iiiile.s SE. of Milan 
and 35 NW. of Faniia. Situated at the end of the 
Via Alimilia and at the Jast convenient cro.ssiiig- 
place eastwards on the Fo, it has always heeii an 
imiiortant city, both strateidoally and commercially, 
since its fmiiidatioii (as I^acentia) by the llornatis 
in 219 u.c. It is defended with bastioned walls and 
an outer ring of foits. Its street.s are broad and 
regular, but many of them uiifrerpreiited and gra.ss- 
gi’owii. The catliedi’al, in the Loiiibard-Iiomanesque 
style ( 1122-1233), lias auimmeiihe crypt, a cam)>anile 
223 feet high, and iiaintiirgs by L. C'arracci, Guer- 
cino, and other's, Tire cbnrcli of Sant’ Antoniiio, 
the original catliedi'al, was founded in 324, but has 
been sovei’al times I’ebiiilt. The oliiiroh of Santa 
Maria della Cainpagiia is adorned with fine fre.sooes 
by Fordoiroiie ; and it was for San Sisto that 
Hairhael iniiiited the celebrated Sistine Madonna, 
sold in 1754 by tire nmirks to Fredei’ick Angiistirs 
of Saxony. Among the other buildings are tire 
Falazzo Fai’iieso (1058), once a sumptuoiis edilice, 
but since 1800 in rise as barracks ; the conmninal 
palace (1281), its lower story built of marble 
arid the ripper of bi-iok ; the palace of justice, 
and other's. A couple of mile.s to tire east of 
the cit 5 ’ is the theological seiiiinai’y founded by 
Cardinal Allreroni. Tire ninnicipal librai’y con- 
tains 1‘20,000 volumes. Tire principal square is 
adorned with colo.ssal bronze equestrian statues of 
Alessandro and Eanuccio Fai-neso. Manufactures 
of silk.s, cottons, pottery, hats, &:o. are carried on. 
Tire luore notable facts in the history of Fiacenza 
have been its caiitiiie by the Gauls in 200 and by 
Tolila in 646, the meeting liere of two chinch 
councils in 1095 and 1132, its active zeal as a 
iiienibor of the Lombard League in the 12th 
centni’y, the sacking of it by Francesco Sforza 
in 1447, and its union with Parma (q.v.). Fop. 
(1881) 34,937. — The ^rr-ombes has an area of 909 
sq. 111 . and (1889) a pop. of 242,863. 

Pia Mater. See Brain. 

Piana Dei Dreci, a town of Sicily, 10 miles 
SW. of Palermo. It was the chief Albanian 
colony in Sicily in the 16th oentiiry. 

Pianoforte (Ital. piano, ’soft,’ and forte, 
‘loud’), a sfci’inged musical instrument, played by 
keys, developed out of the clavichord and flar'iisi- 
chord (q.v.), from which the pianoforte diit'ere 
principally in the introduction of hammers, to put 
the strings in vihi'ation, connected with the keys by 
a,mechaiii.sin that enaliles tire player to niodify at will 
the intensity of the sounds ; whence the name of the 
instruineiit. The invention of the pianoforte must 
be accredited to Bartolomeo Cristofaii, a native of 
Padua, who produced bis instrument in 1714, Other 
claimants to the honour are a German oi^ganist of tho 
name of Soliroter, and Marins, a F’rench hai’psi- 
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cliord liiaker. The liist pianoforte seen in England 
■sva-! made at lloiiie hy Father IVood. an EnglEh 
nionk theie. In German,)' tlm invention met rvitJi 
more rapid encouiagemeut and development than 
in Italy. The .Silherinauns in Strasliurg and Stein of 
Aug-.hnrg improved the di-juoverie.'i of tlieir country- 
man Schvoter, anil many Germans are found to imiiii- 
tnin that the jiianoforte is an independent invention 
indigenous to the Fatherland. In England the 
mamifactnie of the in.strnment u'as at iiist cliieJly 
in the hands of foreigiier.s. piincipally Italians. 
Italian ])iaiK)f()i'te-niaker.s oiiened many .shoji.s, hut 
the English makers nltimately rivalled and sur- 
passed them. The English pianoforte has lieen 
Tironglit to its present state of perfection by 
llroadwood, Colhiril, Brinsmead, and other's. 
Erard made many imjnoveinents in France; 
Germany has long heen famous for its pianos, 
iuchidiug tho.se of Ijeehsteiii ; and the American 
Ijianob of Sleinrvay and Chlekeiing aie well known. 

The compass of the earl) [liaiioforte was, like that 
of the harpsichord, foiii to five octaves, and has 
giadnally iueieased to seven octaves, or occasionally 
more. The most natural of tlie various foiims 
■which the instrument assumes is that of the grand 
pianoforte, derived from the harn.siohord, with the 
strings placed horizontally, and parallel to the 
key.s. The sti'iug.s are stretched across a compound 
frame of wood and irretal, ootrrpitsed of bars, rods, 
and strengtheners of various kinds — appliances 
necessary to resist the eirorutous tensloir. This 
framework includes a woodeir sound-hoard. The 
meohauisiu by which haurnrers arc connected with 
the keys is called the action of the instrument. 
In the earliest pianoforte.s the hartrttter wa.s I'aised 
froiu below by a buttoir attached to an upright 
wire li.ved on the back-end of the key. Tire im- 
pulse given to the hammer oartsed it to sti-ike the 
.sti'irrg, after wliich it irmirediately fell hack on the 


iniiiHing and stopping the v'ihratioii. The iduiio- 
fortc po.sses.ses lu'o pedals, the loud and the soft. 
By the former the dampers are i-aised, the result of 
which is to prolong tho sound of the notes and 
cause them to r'un into one another'. The einplo)’- 
meut of this pedal is designated by the word pcd. 
written below the treble staff, u'hilo an asterisk is 
used to denote its cessation. The soft pedal, on the 
contrary, diminishes the sound, by I'emoving a 
striug from the impact of each of the hammers. 
lU employment in the music is denoted by the 
words miii cordu. One fiii'ther freijrient and im- 
irortaut addition to the action niay he alluded to. 
In the mechaiiisni above desci'ibed the ke)' must 
ri.se to its jiosition of rest before the hopper u ill 
again engage in the notch of the hanimor for an- 
other stroke; hence a note cannot he rejieated 
until time has Leon allowed for tho full I'ise of the 
key. The 'icpctitioii action is a eonlrii'anee, I'ai'y- 
ing in difl'creiit insli'iimeiits, for getting rid of this 
defect by holding iiji the hammer at a certain 
height wliile the key is r etiiriiing. 

Great tliileieuce of detail e.xists in the aetions of 
dilferent maker,s. Some aro more complicated than 
others ; 1ml in all are to be found the same essential 
pai'ts, onlj' modiiied in .shajre and iivrangement. 
The suhjmned figure lejiresunts one of the simjilest 
grand pianoforte action, s now in use. A is the 
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key; B, the lever whielr raises the hammer ; f, the 
hammer ; D, the string ; and E, the damper' : F' is 
the button wliieh catches the lever after it has strirek 
the hammer j G, the check; II, the damiiur iiedal- 
lifter; I, the spi'itig ; and K, K, K are rails and 
sockets. Foi'itrei'ly the sti'ings of the pianofoi'le 
were all of thin wire ; now the bass-Htr'ings ai'e I’ci')' 
thick, and coated with a lirre coil of coii)ier-wii'e'; 
and the thickiress, strength, and teirsioii of lire 
strings all diminisl] from tire lowoi' to tho ttpper 
notes. A grand ]iiairoforLo has thi'eo strings to 
each of the np])er and middle notes, and now, 
generally, only two to tho lower notes, and oire to 
the lowest octave. Wlieit the soft pedal is iiresseil 
down the hammers are shifted sideways, so as to 
strike only two str'iiigs irrstead of three, or one 
string instead of two. 

Besides the full or concert grand, Ihore is the 
.seini-graiid oi- square iriatio with curtailed key- 
board, now .sujierseded by the cottage piano, of 
witich the upright grand is merely a lai'gei' fm'in. 
In the cottage jriano the strings run vertically from 
top to bottom of the instrumeut ; and tlie dilference 
ill form neoe-ssitates alterations in tho details of the 
action, but tho general principle is the same. The 
[lianette, a small form or the cottage, has also come 
into great favour. The pianoforte has attained a 
widespread popularity, owing ehiolly to the fact 
that it can render harmony; though the violin is 
proving a serious rival to it in domestic eireles. 
Ill England the nianufacturers who have for 
some time past enjoyed the highest repute are 
Messrs llroadwood, llrinsinead, and Kirkman. 
Messrs Brinsmead have lately introduced a patent 
pianoforte called the iiuntanente, in which, by a 
number of hammers playing consecutively on a 
string, and so closely as to cause no interruption in 
the sound, any note may be sustained (whence the 
name susteiientc ) for an indefinite length of time. 
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was called the single action. As the hammer, 
when re.sting on tlie button with the key pre-ssed 
down, was thus necessarily at a little distance from 
the string, the effectual ivorking of this action 
required that a certain imiietus should he oom- 
inuiiicated to the haniuier to enable it to touch the 
string. Hence it was impossible to play very 
piano, and it was found that, if tlie hammer was 
adjusted so as to he too close to the string wlien 
resting on the button, it was apt not to leave the 
string till after the blou' had been given, thereby 
deadening the sound. This defect was remedied 
by a jointed upright piece called the hopper, 
attached to tlie hack-end of the hey, in place of 
the wire and button. When the key was pressed 
down the hopjier, engaging in a notch in the lower 
side of the liaimner, lifted it so close to the hani- 
mer that the lightest pos.sihle pressure caused it to 
strike ; and at this moment, when the key was still 
pressed down, the jointed part of the liopper, 
coming in contact with a fixed button as it rose, 
escaped from the notch, and let the hammer fall 
clear away from the .string. To jirevent the ham- 
mer from vehounding on the string a projection 
called the rheelc ■was fixed on the end of the key, 
which caught the edge of the haiinner as it fell, 
and held it firmly enough to prevent it from rising. 
A iiece-ssary part of the action is the danigier, which 
limits the duration of each particular note, so as to 
cause it to cease to sound as soon as the pressure is 
removed from the key. It consists of a jiieee of 
leather i'e,sting on the to]i of the string and con- 
nected with the hack-part of the key by a vertical 
wire. When any key is pres-sed down ‘its damper 
is raised olf the string, so as to allow the sound 
produced to be clear and open ; but immediately on 
the linger being lifted off the key the damper-wire 
falls, and the damper again pre&se.s on the string. 
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ami tlie same poleinii ami majestic effect may he 
produced upon the pianoforte wliich has liereto- 
fore heen coiiliiied exclusively to the organ. The 
Latest development to wliieh tlie pianoforte has 
heen carried is that introduced by an Austrian 
of the name of .Tanho. A great nuinher of his 
pi.anos are now being made. Recognising the 
complete change which lias p.asaed over piano- 
forte music since the days when Mozart and 
Haydn wrote and, so to .speak, created the 
literature of the inabimment, Herr Janko has 
endeavoured to adapt the piano to tlio long 
.stretches, choids, and difficult arpeggios which .are 
tlie ciiav,aoteri.stics of modern playing, and were 
utterly unknown, or rather nneinployed, in the 
d.ays of the classical writers. Accordingly, he con- 
striict.s his piano.s with six kcyhn.ard.s, rvliich ii.se in 
tiers aboi’o one another in the manner of an organ. 
Thu notes are so grasped that tenths anil twelfths 
can be easily spanned by re.achiiig a linger to a 
keyboard above or below that on rvliieh the hand 
is travelling ; and, willi .a sweep of the wrist, which 
would scarcely coi’er more than two octaves on the 
old keybo.ard, an ai'iiegjfio can he executed through 
tlie whole compass ot the piauo’.s notes. The 
ohjectioiis to Herr .faiiko's imprnveinoiit come 
mainly not from (be public hut from the music 
pnlilishors j for, while to a begiiiiier on the iiistrn- 
nieiit it is immaterial what systein of lingering he 
adopted, puldishons are iialiirally jealous of a new 
pianoforte which would render ii.seless and compel 
coinplelo rumodidling not only of all the lingering, 
hut iiurhiips of the staff'. 

Music for the piaiiotorto is written in two staves, 
and with the truldo and bass clefs. Many of tlie 
most eminent musicians^ have devoted thomsedves 
to coin]ioHing for the pianoforte, and some com- 
nn.sei'.s of noUi, as Huniinel, Chopin, Thalherg, and 
Heller, have almost entirely oonllnod thoiiisolve.s 
to that insU'umunt. Ainongst the greatest iiiodevn 
nianists have heen Madame Schumann, Liszt, and 
Kiiliiii.stem. Sec Uimh.ault, The i’/«wo/br<c(1860) ; 
(lro\-B’s l)k'iionar\i of jttuxir itinl Musicians ; and 
the histories of music anil of miihical iiistriimeiits 
(.such as Hopkins’s Mnsii'id Instruments, 1887). 

Piarists, or ‘ fathers of the Pious .ScIkioIs,’ a 
religious congregation for the education of the 
poor, founded at lliimo in 1G17 by a Hp.ani.sh priest, 
Joseph of ('alasanza, and conllrmed in 1621 by 
thegory XVi. 'I'hey woro ehielly active in Poland 
and jlnstriii. 

I’ia.sfiava. Sec Pinnous Spiistances. 

Pia.strc (dr. and Lat. cmplastron, ‘ a jilaster ; ’ 
in the llomaneo hiiiguag'os, anything sjiread out 
nr llattenod, ‘a plate,’ ‘a coin'), an old iSpaiiish 
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silver coin worth about d.s. It was divided into 8 
silver reals, and lienee was termed a piece of eight, 
tlio name invariably applied to it on the Spanish 
Main (see lloi.LAK). The Tt.alian piastre, or scudo, 
was an imitation of tlie , Spanish coin, and wa,s 
nearly equal to it in value. The Tui'ki.9Ji piastre is 


a silver coin worth about ‘2d. iii English reckoning 
and 4 cents in United .States currency. TJ.snally 
1‘23 piastre.s = £1 .sterling and 100 = 20 fr.ancs. 
The lira contains 100 piastres. Pieces of 1, 2, 5, 

10, and 20 piastres are struck in sih’er. 

Pisitigiorslc, a town in Ru.ssiaii Caucasia, at 

the southern foot of Mount Beshtau (4.787 feet), 
facing Mount Ellmrz and the Caucasus Mount.ains, 
and 124 miles by lail N\V. of Vladikavkaz, is 
celebrated for its siilplmr-spriiig.s. Ranging from 
8.S‘7° to 117 '.7° F. in temperature, they are use- 
ful for alidominal and ilieuniatic afi'ections. Pop. 
13,665. 

Piafva, a town of Moldavia, 80 miles IV. by ,S. 
of Jassy, romantically situated on tlie Bistritza, at 
the (eastern) foot of the Carpatliians, li.as a trade 
ill timber and a pop. of 13,.S90. 

Pia/.’/.a (move fully Pkt-.za Arinerinit), an epis- 
copal town of Sicily, 16 miles ,SE. of C'altanisetta. 
Pop. 17,038. 

Pia7.7,i, Giuseppe, Italian astronomer, was born 
.at Ponte in the Valtelline, July 16, 1746, and 
entered the order of the Tbeatins at Milan in 1704. 
After holding profe.ssorial chairs of Pliilosopliy, 
Mathematics, and Theology at Genoa, Malta, 
R.avoiina, and Rome, he was aiipointed in 1780 to 
the chair of Mathematics in I’alerino ; and tlieie, 
with the aid of govermnent, he established an 
oliscvvalory in 1780. The (iisttask beset himself 
to was to make a catalogue of the slais, published 
in 1803, and again extended in 1814. On the night 
of the 1st January 1801 he discovered a new planet, 
the lirst of the g'ronp of planetoids between Mans 
and Jupiter, and named it Ceres. He died, 22d 
July 18‘26, at Naple.s, 

Piln’OCll (Gaelic, Piubuireaohd, ‘a pipe tune ’), 
a form of bagpi]>c nnisic, generally ot a wailike 
character, iiicluding marches, dirges, ilvc. Accord- 
ing to Sir IValter Scott, oonnoissenrs in pipe-mn.sic 
aff'eiit to discover in a well-composed pibroch the 
imitative sounds of march, eoiiiliot, lliglit, pnisiiit, 
and all the ourrent of a heady light. The rhythm 
is very irreg'nlar and difficult for a stranger to 
follow, but when played by a good piper it lias a 
very po wolf 111 effect.’ Tbe earliest mention of tbe 
military iinnsic of the bagpipe is in 1,794 at the 
battle of flleiilivet, but tbe various pibroclis be- 
longing to the different clans are mostly of nuidern 
conipositioii. 

See Macclonalil, Anrinil Martial Music of Catalonia 
(about I80B); Mackay, OoUcction of Ancient Pinhair- 
larhd, or Hiijhlatid Pipe Aliisic (1S3S); and Glen’s Col- 
h'ctiou of Piobairaiehd. 

Picardy {Picardie), an ancient province in the 
norlli of France, w.as bounded on tlie "iY. by the 
English Cliaiiuel, and on the E, by Clliampagne. 
The capital of this province was Amiens. The 
ten-itory now forms the department of Somme, and 
portions of the departments of Aisne and Fus-de- 
Ctdais. 

Picarcsuuc. See Novels. 

Picayune.) a name deiived from tlie C.arih 
laiign.age, and used in Lonisiaiia for a small coin 
wortli ej cents, ouirent in the United States before 
1857, and known in different states by various 

11. aines (fourpeiice, li]ipeiioe, lip, sixpence, &c.). 

Piccolo. See Flute. 

PiccoloTnilli) an old and distinguished family 
of Italy, settled at Siena, who subsequently ob- 
tained posse.ssion of tlie dncliy of Amalfi. It pro- 
duced numerous celebrated littiratenrs and war- 
riore, one pope (seePiu.s II.), and several cardinals. 
One of tbe most illnstrions members of this family 
was OttaV'IO, Duke of Amalfi, born in 1.799. He 
entered the Spanisli military sendee, .and, being 
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sent to aid the Einpeuir Feidinand IT., fought 
against tlie Bohemians at the liattle of the AVeisse- 
Bevg (1620), then in the Netllel•lancl^, and after 
that in 'Wallenstein’s army at Liitzen (1032). He 
rvas one of tlie chief agents in effecting the fall of 
the all-porverful general, liy betraying his .secrets 
to the emperor. Then lie greatly clistingnisheil 
himself in the battle of Noullingen ( 1631). In the 
following season he was sent to aid the Kiianinrds 
in the Netlierlands, and speedily drove out the 
French, hnt had not much success against the 
Dutcli. He was withdrawn by the emperor in 1640 
to stay the Swedes, who, nndei Baniir, were threat- 
ening tlie liei editary possessions of Au.strin. This 
purpose he accomplished ; hut, thongli he was 
.successful against these northern invaders in the 
Palatinate, he was worsted in Silesia by Tor-,tou- 
son. Itetnrning to the Sjianish service in 1643, he 
was sent again to the Netherlands to take the 
command of the Spanish troops. But his sncce.ss 
was not nearly so decisive as before, tlie prestige of 
the Spani.sli infantry liaving been de.stroyed by 
Conde at Itocroi (1643). After the signing of the 
peace of IVestplialia ( 1648) Piccoloniini was created 
a field-raar.shal liy the emperor, and was sent as 
plenipotentiary to the Congro.ss of Nnreinirerg 
(1649). He tiled at Vienna, 10th Angii&t 1656, 
leaving no children ; his .son Max, who iigiires in 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, is only a poetical liction. 

Pic du Midi, a summit of the Pyrenees, 9466 
feet high, in the south-east corner of the French 
department of Basses-Pyrenees. 

Piclicgru, Charles, French general, was horn 
a lahouver’.s son at Arbois in Jura, IGtli Fein nary 
1761, and was educated by the Minorite friars at 
Al'hois and at the college of Brienne. He enlisted 
into an artillery regiment in 1783, and .showed 
such capacity and courage on the liliine in the lievy 
service of tile young republic that by 1793 he was 
a general of division. In October of tliat year he 
was gdven supreme command on the Rhine, and 
in conjunction with Hoche and his army of the 
Moselle he drove hack the Austrians, relieved 
Landau, and overran tlie Palatinate, Ne.xtyeav he 
continued his career of triuin])h in the Netherlands, 
and showed in three campaigns within one year 
consummate generalship and a fortunate audacity 
worthy of the great Napoleon. After by swift 
movements defeating the Austrians in detail, he 
broke their forces at Fleurus, June 27, 1794, and, 
continuing the struggle into the winter, crosaeil the 
Meu.se and the M’aal on tlie ice, entered Amster- 
dam, January 20, 1795, and soon occupied the 
whole of Holland. During tliis campaign occurred 
the famous capture by the French Imssav.s of the 
Dutch ship.? frozen in the Helder. Recalled to 
Paris by the Tliermidorian.s, the ‘ .Sanveur de la 
Patrie ’ crushed an in.surreotion of the faiihoiire/s at 
Paris, 1st April 1793, ne.xt proceeded to the Rlihie, 
and took Mannheim. But at the height of his 
fame he turned traitor, and sold himself for vast 
promises to the Bourhon.s. \yifcli deliberate 
tieacliery he remained inactive before the oiieniy, 
and allowed Jouulan to he defeated. The Diiectory 
becoming snspicioms ,super.seded him by Movenu, 
and Piohegni retired to Arhois. In 1797 he took 
hi.s place, first as member, next as president, of the 
council of Five Hundred, and continued his Bourbon 
intrigue.s, hut on the IStli Fructidor {4tli Septem- 
ber) was arrested and deported to Cayenne. 
Escapnug in the Jrrne of next year, he made his 
way to London, was attached to the Austi'o-Rnssian 
army in 1799, and thereafter lived in Germany and 
England until the formation of the Bourbon con- 
spiracy of Georges Cadorrdal ( q. v.) for tlie assa.ssina- 
tion of the First Consul. The pair reached Paris 
secretly, hut found it impossible to gain over 


Moreau. Tliey weie soon betrayed to the police, 
and Picliegni vva.s seized in bed and carried to the 
Temple, Fehniary 28, 1804. Hero, on the morning 
of the 6th April, it wa.s found that he had antici- 
pated justice, and ended his dishonoured life with 
his own hands. Tlie traitor knew that he luad 
justly forfeited lii.s life to his oountry’.s- lau'-s, and 
there is no justification for the royalist slaiulev that 
he was made away with by Napoleon. 

See the Lives by Gassier (1814), Pierrefc (]82(j), 
Bouziors (Dflie, 1870); also the Mcmoircs hy Mont- 
gaillard (1804). 

Picliiciag'o. Bee CHi,AMYnoi>Hmiu.‘i. 

Picllilicha ( ‘ boiling inounlain ’), tlie mo.st 
pojuilous province (187,844 in 1885) of Ecuador, 
embraces the Quito jihiteau and its slopes. Area, 
8,300 aq. in. The soil i.s fertile in the west. The 
province take.s its name from tho active volcano of 
Pichiucha, 8 miles NIV. of Quito, the chief town. 
It has five peak-s, two of which (15,918 feet) hlr 
■\Vhymper ascended in 1880. The eiioniinus crater, 
nearly a mile acro.ss at the toji and poriiaiih 1,500 
feet in diameter at the bottom (which is 2500 feet 
below), is said to ho the deepo.sL in the world. 

Pichler, Kaeoline, novelist, was horn 7tli 
fiepteiiiher 1769, at Vienna, her maiden name lioiiig 
Greiner ; and between 1800 and hei death, 9th July 
1843, published novels and draiiia.s siillicieiit to llll 
a colleoted edition of 60 volimius, of wliicli tho mo.st 
notable are Agathol'lcs ( 1808), Frenwmi'nnio (1808), 
ami Die Belnfieninr/ Wiois (1824). Her aiiUihio- 
grapliical Dcnkwnrilir/keiten (1844) fill 4 vols. 

Pickerel. See Pucjs. 

Pickering', a market-town in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorksliire, .32 inilcB NNE. of York. It has 
a lino mined en.stle, ■which was Richard II. ’s first 
prison, and was dismaiilled hy tho IloniidheadH, 
and an interesting parish churcli. Pop. (1881) 
3931; (1891) 3676. 

Plekle.S, a term generally ajqdied to vegetables 
pi'escrved in vinegar, with or wiLlmut spiue.s ; lliongh 
pickled aiiplie.s to animal food prc.sorved in salt 
(see PEE.SEEVED Peoyjsions), The vogetahlos 
most pickled in Britain are cahhago, caulilloiver, 
glicrkiii.s or young cncuniheifi, Erencli beams, onioms 
and eschalots, walnuts, nimshrooms, and nastur- 
liuims. PiccalilUj or Indian pickle is made of 
cucumber, oaulillower, mnstard-soed, and ilou’cr 
of mnstard. For the methods of iiveparing ))icklos 
reference must he made to a cookery -liook. Capers 
(q.v.) are imported; also olives preserved iiVhrino 
and in vinegar, and several preparations of the 
mango fruit. The food value of nieklcs as a condi- 
ment is touched on at Diet, Vol. III. )). 890; and 
for adulterated pickles, see Adulteeation. 

Pico. See Azore.s. 

Pico della Miran'dola, one of the most 
curious figures in the history of tho Renaissance, 
was horn in 1403, and was the son of Fi-ancesco 
Pico, Count of Miramlola and Concordia in 'the 
Modenese. He was a wonderfully precocious hoy, 
and ill his youth he visited the oiriof univer.sitie.s of 
Italy and France. In 1480 lie issued a cliallengo to 
all comers to engage with him in public discussion 
at Rome, but the tlohale was forbidden hy the pope 
on the score of the heretical temleiicy of certam of 
tho nine hundred theses which I’ico liad ollered to 
maintain. An Apologia which he is.siied in liis 
defence exposed him to considerable persecution 
until Alexander III. in 1493 absolved him of the 
charge_ of heresy. He spent much of his life in 
travelling, and heoarne known as a generous bene- 
factor of the poor. He was an intimate friend of 
Politian and Lorenzo do’ Medici. Ho died of foi'er 
in 1494,^ and Savonarola, who had been anxious to 
enrol him among the Fi'iar.s Preachers, vested him 
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after death in the liahit of the order, Miraiidola 
ivas the last of the schoolmen. He endeavoured 
to I’cconcile the Catliolic theology with mediinval 
pliilosoiihy, and his works are a bewildering com- 
pound of mystleLsm, soholastieisni, and recondite 
knowdedge. He interpreted the Mosaic text by 
the Neoplatonic doctrine of the niicrocosin and the 
niaerocosin, and maintained that in natural magic 
lay the .strongest te.stimony to the truth of the 
Gospels, hie appealed to the authority of the 
Cahlialists and Pythagoreans as rvell as to the 
Apo.stlcsi he cxhihited, along with a childlike 
credulity, an argninentative ingenuity worthy of 
the subtlest .schoolman. He was a humanLst as 
well a.s a theologian, and was the author of various 
Latin ejri.stles and elogio.s aird of a series of llorid 
Italian sonnets. His wi'itings are of little value, 
but tlie magic of bis personality snrvive.s. A 
theologian arrd an erotic poet, a philanthropist, a 
scholar, and a traveller, lur adherent at orrce of 
I)uns Scntns and of I'olitian, he was one of the 
most chivalrous, generous, and vei.satile of men; 
iris character is as engaging as it is eurioiis and 
coniple.x. 

See ({, P. JcVn Alirandnhi, hit, life by his nopliow 
(trails, by Sir 'riioiinis More; Nutt, Loud. 1890), and 
hater's StiuUcs in the Rendissaiiec. 

Picotco. See Caunation. 

Picquet. See Piquet. 

Picric Aci<l(Trinitrnpliouol), C^HjCNOaljOTI. 
This substance appears in tire form of pale yellow 
ory.stalliuo .soalo.s. ft is obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on plionolsulithonic acid. Erpial parts 
of iihonol and oonocntivilcd .snlphnric acid are 
mixed together, and idaood in a suitable vessel, 
which is lieated till Lire mi.xturo i-eachos 212“ P. 
(100° C.). Nitric acid of the siiecirie gravity IS is 
then added. On cooling, a crystalline maas Is pro- 
diiooil whieli i,s Mitered and drained. A washing 
with cold water follows, and then the picric acid is 
fiirtlier pn rilled hy reerystal Using it from water 
containing a small proportion (OT per coni.) of 
sulphiirie acid. I’ierio acid is oa,sily soluble in hot, 
but only slightly in cold water, ft Is also .soluble 
in aleoliol and ether. Us taste is intensely bitter, 
and its tinctnriiil power i.s very great, the solutioii.s 
of it having a strong yellow eolmrr (see Dyeing, 
Vol. IV. p. Tdl ). It has hoeir nrtreh trsed for rlyetng 
.silk, wool, atril leather. As it does trot adhere hy 
itself to vegetable llhra, it serves for a teat to dis- 
tinguish cotton front wool or silk. The irrescncc 
of cotton in a mixed fabric can therefore he detected 
hy steeping it in a hot .snhrtion of the acid, and 
aflorwards washing it. Then, with the aitl of a 
mioro.soope, the diHorciico hetweerr the wool or silk, 
both of which rotaiir the dye, arrd the cotton, 
which does not, will he made clear. Picric acid 
i.s poisouorts, arrd its amntoiria .salt is rr.scd as an 
ingredieirt in explosives (see Melinite). It was 
formerly called tArhaicotte Acrtl. 

Picritc, one of the peridotite.s nr oliviuo-rocks. 
It is partreiilarly rich in olivine. The other prin- 
eijial minerals are angite and jrlagioelase. Mag- 
netite or ilmonito, or both are generally present. 
Biotite oceni's not infrerjiiently, and airatite occa- 
sionally. The rook is often more or le.ss altered 
into Horpoutino. 

Piclttfl, Auolpiie (1799-1S7C), a native rrf 
Geneva, arrd a writer on the Celts and the primi- 
tive Aryans. To the sanro Uenoveso family belong 
Marons Angnstc Pictet (I7C2-09), physicist; 
Prainjois , Jules Pictet (1809-72), zoologist and 
palieoiilologist ; and haorrl Pictet, chcmi3t_ and 
physicist, knowir iir connection with the liiine- 
faction of oxygert. 

PictOH, Siu Thomas, British general, was born 
in August 175S, at Poyston in Pembrokeshii'e, 


entered the army as ensign in the 12th Foot in 
1772, and tivo years later joined his regiment at 
Gibraltar. In 1794 he went out to the Vest Indies, 
and was given a command under Sir John Vaughan. 
He took part in the conquest of several islands of 
the West Indies, including Trinidad, and was 
appointed (1797) governor of the last named, being 
shortly afterwards raised to the rank of general. 
In 1803 he was superseded, hut immediately after 
appointed governor of Tobago. He found it 
necessary, however, to retnin to England, to take 
his trial on a charge of having permitted, under the 
old Spanish laws, a female prisoner to he tortured. 
He was found guilty of sanctioning unlawful 
torture; but on appeal be was in a new trial 
acquitted. He .saw active service again in the 
'VValchoren expedition (1809), and was made 
governor of l''lii,sUing after its capture by the 
English. Early in the following year be was snni- 
moneil to Spain, and pnt in command of the ‘Fight- 
ing Division,’ .md with it rendered brilliant sen ice 
at Biisaco, during the subsequent expulsion of the 
French from Fortngal, at Fueiites de Onoro, at the 
sieges of Ciudad PLodrigo and Badajoz, at Vittoria 
and in the battles of the I’yroiieas, at Ortliez and 
before Toulouse, Napoleon’s cscajje from Elba 
once more called Piclon into the held ; lie fought 
at (inatre Bras and was wounded, but kept the 
fact hidden that he might not miss the great day 
he saw coming, and he fell leading his men to the 
charge at Waterloo, 18tli June 1815. See Memoit's 
of Sir T. Picton, hy H. B. Eohinson (2 vols. 1835). 

I’ictoii, a \iort of entry on the north const of 
Nova Scotia, on a large and sheltered harbour, 
85 (hy rail 114) miles NNE, of Halifax. The town 
contains .several mills and factories, and coal, mined 
in the vicinity, i.s exported. Pop, 5000. 

PictSt This is the name hy which, for live and 
a half centuries (29(5-844 A.D.), the people that 
inhabited eastern Scotland from the Forth to the 
Pentlniul Firth were known. In the Irish olirouicles 
they are genorallv styled Pioti, Pictones, Pietores, 
or Piccardaig— all forms of the same root ; but 
sometimes the native Gaelic name of Crntlinig is 
apidied to them, and tlieir country is called Criii- 
tlien-tuatb, the equivalent of Latm Pictavia and 
Old Nor.se Pettland, wliicli still survives in the 
name of the Pentlaml Firlb. There were Crnitlmi 
or Orntbnig also in Ireland — never, however, called 
Picti. They formed the petty kingdom of Diil- 
araidc (Connty Down and part of Antrim) and 
bordered on the Irish Dalriada ; and, ns the king- 
lets of both these provinces weie contGinporary with 
the whole e.xtent of Picti.sh rule, much confusion 
is thereby caused a.s to what refers to Scotch and 
what to irish Crnithiiig in the annals. Other Iiish 
Crnithnig apjiear .sporadically, not to say enig- 
matically, in Meath and in Itoscommon. There does 
not seem to have been any dill'crence in language 
and customs between these Irish Crnithnig and 
the rest of the people of Ireland, at least in historic 
tinio,s. They were probably early invadeis from 
Britain belonging to the Piolish race. 

The Piets arc iirst mentioned in connection with 
the campaigns of Constantins Chlorns in Britain 
in 290 and 300. Enmouins, his panegyrist, speaks 
of ‘Caledoimm aliornmqne Pictornm silvas et 
jiahules' (the Caledonians and other Piot.s), which 
implies the inclusion of the former in the latter 
people, (jaledonia i.s the name given hy Tacitus 
to Scotland north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
and he describes the Caledonians as a noble race of 
barbarians, who light in chariots as well as on foot, 
with long swords and .short shields, and whose 
fair red hair and large limbs argued a German 
oi-igin. Ptolemy (120) places fourteen tribes in 
Tacitus’ Caledonia, inclusive of the Caledonians 
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tliemselves, and tlie more easteiOy ten of tliese may 
1)6 claimeil af. Piets. So trouble-some were tliese 
noithevn tribes to tbe Roman province that in 
208 the Emperor Sevenis came to Britain and 
Viiinly attempted tlieii’ subjugation. The contem- 
poraiV bistoi-ians mention only two tribes north of 
the i’oi-th and Clyde wall— the Mreata* and the 
Caledonii— and Tacitus’ noble harbaiians appear in 
their pages but squalid .savages, having no cities, 
knowing no agiicnltui'e, possessing wives in com- 
mon, and tattooing their bodies with jiictin-es of 
all kinds, to show which ‘they wear no clothing,’ 
says Herodian. Yet they have chariots and 
iveapons as desci ibed by Tacitus, with dagger and 
peculiarly knobbed spear. One hundred years 
later tlie" Caledonians and other Piets, as already 
said, are encountered by Constantins, and still 
fifty yeais biter they are harassing the Roman 
province (360) now in company ivitli the Scots, 
who are first mentioned at tliis date, and who 
apjiear as great sca-wanderers, starting from 
Ireland and .Scotland both, it ■would seem, and 
attacking the whole seaboard of the pirovinee, 
especially Wale.s. The Piets and Scots are helped 
in this ‘ continual ve.ving ’ of the Britons by the 
Saxon.s and Alecotti. The Piets are repre.sented 
at this time as divided into two nations called 
Dicalulonce and Vecturiones, or leather Vertiirione.s, 
to accept Professor Rhys's happy emen<lation of 
Ammianus' text, for this latter form may he 
identified with the historic Fortrenn (Stvathearn 
and Meuteith). Theodosius tlie elder in 369 
.subdued these northern foe.s and re.stored the 
district between the walls to Roman Britain, and 
the usurper Maximus signalised liis a.ssnmption of 
power in 383 by an energetic campaign against the 
Piets and Scots. During the next quarter of a 
eentuiy the Romans were losing their hold on 
Britain, and their northern foes pressed on the 
province with great persistence. First the northern 
wall was rebuilt, then abandoned ; and lastly the 
southern wall was rejiaired by the last legion sent. 
In vain did the brave Stilioho gaze on the ‘figures 
fading on the dying Piet,’ as Claudian says, for 
they burst on the Romanised Britons witli more 
fury than ever, and the calling in of tbe Saxons 
again.st tlie Piets and Soots made the last state of 
the Britons worse than their first. 

At this point the light of Roman history is 
withdrawn from us, and we have to depend on 
vague references in native writers — on Gildas of 
Wales (6th century), on Adanmaii (704), on Bede 
(731), on Nennius (iltli century), and on the Irish 
and other aiiiiali.st& of the middle age.s, the best of 
whom is Tigernach (1088). 'There is a Pictish 
Chronicle, perhaps composed in the 10th century, 
but preserved only in a MS. four hundred years 
later in date. Gildas describes the Piets and Scots 
as ‘ dilTering; somewhat in manners,’ and ‘shroud- 
ing their villainous faces in bushy liair rather than 
clothing ’ their lower limbs. Bode points out that 
the Piets are divided into a southern and a northern 
dii’ision by the Giainpian.s. 'The southern Piets 
were converted to Christianity by ,St Ninian (circa 
400), and the nortliern Piets over a century and a 
half later by St Columba. Bede also notes and 
mythically explains the system of suece.ssion among 
the Piets, whereby tlie reigning monarch was suc- 
ceeded not by Ills .son hut by either liis brother or 
his .sister’s son, descent being counted through the 
females. This curious rule is amply coiifirined by 
the Pictish list of kings, Scotland ‘in Bede’s time, 
and for more than a century previoii.sly, was divided 
among four nations : the Saxons and Britons were 
south of the Firths, and north of tliem were the 
Piets east of Driimalhan, and the Scots to the 
west with Dalriada or Argyllshire as their head 
centre. The annals say little of the Isles and north- 


west coast, wliether they were held by Scots or 
Piets, though .suhseqiicnt history makes it clear 
that the Scots had long colonised them, for the sous 
of Ere in 501 were hut the last of many ScoLtio 
invaders and colonisers. That the foiii- nation.s of 
Bede’s day spoke four different languages is clear 
from his oft-repeated statement to that effect, and 
ills handing down a word in this Pictish tongue 
(pmnfukcl). OoJnmba, according to Adamnan, 
liad to employ an interpreter twice in dealing with 
the Piets, -while Covmac of Cashel mentions a woul 
(rartit) helmiging to the hcrla cruithnech or Pictish 
language. 

In the ninth year of the reign of Brude Miic- 
Mailchon. the year 563, Coliimha landed in Scot- 
land to convert tlie Piets. Bnide had ids royiil 
residence near Inverness, and ivas ‘ a most jioiveiful 
king,’ Bede says, for he represents liim as granting 
Iona to Coliimha, though Tigernach says that 
Conall of Dalriada made the gift. But the Piets 
were carrying on war among the Isles at the time, 
as the life of St Comgall shows, and Brinle had 
liostages from the king of the Orkneys. Brude’s 
successor, Gartnait, seems to hai'e fixed his eai)iliil 
at Ahnrnethy, the church of which he founded. 
'The Piets were subjugated by Oswald, king of 
Northumbria, and iiiaile tributary by liis brotlier 
Oswiii after 654. They remained iimler the 
Anglian yoke for thirty years ; hut Brude, son of 
Bile, asserted his rule among the iiovtliern Piets, 
andmoetingthe Anglian king Ecgfrid atDniiiiiclieii 
in 685 defeated and slew liim, and thus ended tlie 
Anglian rule over the Piets. About 710 Naiton or 
Nectan, son of Derilo, was king of the Piets, and, 
as Bede tells us, he conformed under Anglic in- 
fluence to the Roniaii Church in logard to the 
colehratioii of Easter, going indeed so far as to 
expel recalcitrant Coliimban clerics across Dnim- 
allian. Following a ciiHtoni not iinfrcquont at the 
time, Nectan resigned his tlirone and heoamo a 
cleric. A fierce struggle ensued for tlie tlirone, 
during wliicli Nectan emerged from his iiioiin.story, 
but eventually Angus, son of Fergus, jietty king of 
Fortrenn, criislied all his rivals' and relgnoel for 
thirty years, wlien tliis ‘sanguinary tyrant’ died 
in 761. His hrother Bnule died king of Forireiin 
in 763, for evidently Angus’ monarcdiy had oollapsod 
and the provincial Icings again came to the front. 
Unfortunately the next eighty years of Pictisli and 
Scottish history is exceedingly diiricult to unrai'el, 
for only lists of kings and a reference or two in the 
Annals of Ulster are all the material which is to 
hand. Ciniod was king after Brude, hut his rights 
were disputed by Aod of Dalriada ; and after his 
death in 774 tliere is imieli coiifiihioii in the 
Chronicles, as there must have been in the facts. 
Dalviadic princes struggle with Pieti.'-h princes ami 
with one another for the throne, till Constantine of 
Dalri.ada estalilished himself about 815 as king 
over both. Ills and ills hrothor’s reign ended in 
834, and a time of coiifiisinn followed, native 
Pictish princes striving against Eogaiian of Dal- 
riada, and he iiHimately succeeding. The year 
839, whicli ended his reign, saw a great defeat and 
sliuiglitor of the Piets by the Danes, with coiifusimi 
once again, from whicli emerged in 8>1'1 Konnolh 
MacAliiin, tlie Scot, as king over both nations, 
liencefoni'ard not to he disunited. IMaiiy things 
contributed to the overthrow of the J’ictisli kiiig- 
doni, such as it was, and of the Pictisli language ; 
the disunion, phy.sical and otlierwise, between 
northern and southern Piets ; the rule of female 
succepioii whicli allowed Anglic, Briton, and 
Scottic princes to rule in right of their mothers, 
■with the consequent degradation of marriage Avhieh 
matriarchy implies ; and the siijiorior culture of 
the Scots, Christian and literary. Nor must it he 
forgotten that Ave really do not knoAV much about 
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tlie IfeleH luul west cofiKt uorlli <jf Argyll, nor indeetl 
of the counties, north of Inverness, from the time 
(jf Bnnlo JlficMailehnn till the Norsemen came. 
It is qnite certain that the Scots colonised these 
very early, and h.ad, indeed, established themselves 
ill Pertlis'hiie. Aid.an, the son of tluhhran, makes 
exneditions to Oilcney, and lights the Piets and 
ilereate them on the Forth, or even farther ea.sfc- 
iv.ard, in Mearns. Tlii-s aggre.ssive energy, com- 
liined with the other facts of the situation above 
enumerated, would easily enable the Scots to 
■supersede the Piets in power and language. 

The real ‘ Piotish que.stion,’ however, is what 
the language was which they spoke. This qiie.stion 
iiui-st not he confused u'ith another if allied one. 
What r.aee did the Piets belong to? The Piets 
in, ay have spoken a Ooltic language though racially 
po.she.ssGd of little Ci'ltie blood, ,and m.ay have 
retained non-dellic onstoins as survivals of a lower 
culture, as indued they did in the ease of female 
succe.ssion. Four hypotheses have been formed in 
regard to the hiiignago and origin of the Piets. 
The iii'Ht, .started by Pinkerton and put by Sir 
Walter Scott into the month of the ‘Antiqn.ary,’ 
i.s that they were Teutons, speaking a (•iotl'iic 
di.alect; the second, maintained by l3r Skene, is 
that they were (lacUc-speakiiig Celts, and that 
tliey and not tho Scots linally cniiqiiered in the 9th 
coutiiry ; the third, due to Professor Ilhys, is that 
the I’icts were mm-AryaiiK, who.se language was 
overlaid by loams from Welsh and Irish j and the 
fourth, held by two of the mo.st eminent Celtic 
.soliolarH of tlio day, Professor 'WindiRcli and Dr 
Whitley Stokes, is that they were Celts, hut more 
nearly iilliud to tho Oymry than to tho Gael. 

The materials for deciding' the linguistic rela- 
tion.s of the Piets, though fairly ahmidaiit, consist 
almost entirely of names — those in tho classical 
wi'iters, in the king lists, and in the Book of Deer, 
and the .still or lately existent place-names of 
ancient Pietavia. 'I'he maiu agreement hotween 
the Gallo-Cymric and (laolie lauguagea is their 
dropjiing of'Ar.yan initial their main did'erence 
is their iloveloping tho lahialised guttural ja — the 
one like tho Greeks into j/, and the other, the 
Gaelic, like tho Latins into g or «. This fact led 
Professor Ilhys to call them respectively P Cells 
and (J Colts, No native initial ji> e.xists in old 
Gaelic Ifuiguage. Tho name Picti, which was 
usually regarded as tho Latin for ‘p.aiuted men,’ is 
now con.siilered inse.pariihle fi'om Pictoncs or Pictavi 
of Ganl, now Poitou, and is therefore Celtic of the 
P group. An old (Laolie e(piiv.aleut is .supposed to 
exist in ciMi (‘engraver’), which leaves the old 
iilea ot ‘ painted or pictured men ’ intact. lAirthev, 
the Gaelic name ri'iithiii is derived from cnilli 
(‘form, liguro ’), Welsh pi’ijd; and the Welsh name 
for Piet is actually Prydyn. The form Prettania, 
iindoiihtedlj' used liy the best Greek writers for the 
Latin Britannia, make.s it possible that the 
Cruthnig gave their name to Britain. The mean- 
ing of Bede’s Piotish word pumfahcl is practically 
exiilaincd by himself as Wall’s [lead, where gicttn. 
with its p, answers to Welsh pain (‘head’) and 
not to Gaelic uenn. .Similarly Pern and pant in 
the king li.st.s belong to the P group ; but more 
striking .still i.s Lliogicfi! of the Book of Deer, which 
signilics ‘a port ion of land,’ corresiiomling to 
Welsh peth, and etymologioally to Gaelic enit 
(‘portion’). Pci or jiff is a prelix in place-names 
in Piotlaiul from Sutherlaud.shive to the Forth at 
the present day, some two hundred being easily- 
counted, though tho Gaelic Bal has considerahly 
extruded it in rvestorn Piotland. It is Hiniilar 
to Ahcr a.s a place-name prefix, whicli is found 
all over Pictland. This i.s the Abhor or Ajior of 
the Book of Deer and tho Chronieles, and corre- 
•spoiuls only to Welsli Aber, older Aper, ‘ a con- 


fliieiice,’ Miiioi- points in the phoiietio.s of the 
Pictish names are the pro, serration of U and nt as 
in Cymric ; rh, as in Ocliil, Welsh Uchel, but Gaelic 
Unsali it, \n Naitoii, for Gaelic Nectan, being 
Cymric j Elphiii for Alpin or Alhin ; Biidei foi 
Brnde, where «, as in Welsh, changes to ?' ; the 
Cymric foiin-s of the prelix nr or v;r tor Gaelic for 
01 - fir; .and others. Names like Talorg and Mor- 
ciinii remind ii.s of Gaulish Argio-talus, ‘.silver- 
brow,’ aiid of Welsh llmg.an. Modern place- 
iiamea like Dee ( ‘ godde.ss ’), Don for Divona 
(‘goddess’), Tay, Eden, Nitli or Netliy, and 
Ythan c.aii liavdly be paralleled outside Gallo- 
Gyinric ground. The sp of Spey .and Spean is 
evidence of non-Gaelic origin. Dr Whitley Stokes, 
who_ lias brought together in a Ii.st all the extant 
PietDh word.s from 'raoitiis down to the mediieval 
annalists in his woik On the Linfjuistic Value of the 
Irish Annuls, sums up the pliilologic arguments 
\yith siillicient temperateiiess thus -. ‘ The foregoing 
list of names and other words contaiii.s much that 
is still oliscnre; hut on the uhole it shows th.at 
Pictish, .so far as regards its vocabulary, i,s an 
fiido-Eiirnpean and e.specially Celtic .speech. Its 
phoiielics, so far as we Ciaii ascertain them, 
resemble Ihose of Welsh rather than of Irish.’ 
The eoncliisioii to which we come is that the Piets, 
whatever traces they show of a non-Aryan racial 
element, uith its consequent survival' of lower 
ideas of luairiiige-laws, spoke a Celtic language 
heloiiging to a hraiioh of Celtic allied to tlie 
Oymric, hut dialcotically dill'erent fioni tlie Welsh 
ot Bede’s time ; and that thi.s dialect of the Gallo- 
Gymric stock was a wave of Celtic speech from the 
Cmitiiiont pievious to the Gaulisli which held 
England when C’a'.sar entered Britain, 

►Soo Skene's Chronicles of the Piets and Scots ( Edhi. 
18G7), whore all the po.st-dassical material is brought 
together, and his Celtic Scotland, vol. i. (Edin. ISSli); 
I’rotessor llhys’s CcHie Pritain (Lend. 1S84), and his 
llliind Lootiire.s for 1K8U in the Scottish Ttevim; Dr 
Wliitloy .Stokes’s work above mentioned ; Professor 
■Windiseh’B article, 'Keltische Spraohon,’ in Ersoh and 
CTrnbor’s lincpklnptiilie ; Adanman’s Cohmhii (Edin. 
1874); Hennossy’s Annals of Ulster (Dublin, 1887); 
Bedii’s Ecclesiastical History and tbe other documents 
ill tiie Historicu Brttannica ; Eathor limes’ 

Critical Essay (\TS) i new ed, Edin. 1879); and Pinker- 
ton’s Inquiry into the History of Scottaiid, 

Pifts’ llonscs, the name popularly given in 
many parts of Hcotlaiid to tho rude uiidergromid 
biiihlingR, more coinmmily and accurately called 
Earth-houses (q.v.). The Brochs (n.v.) aie also 
Roiiietime.s called Pictish Tower.s. For the Pict.s’ 
Work, see O.tTKAin. 

Pictiirc-re, Storing. See Restoration. 

Picture-writing. See Hieroglyphic, s. 

Pi(1giii-Engli,sh. See China, Vol. III. p. 195. 
Piece of Eight. See Pia.strb, 

Piedmont, or Piemont (Fr. pied, ‘ font,’ munt, 
‘mountain'), a former Italian principality, which 
now forms the north-west part of the kingdom of 
Italy, is by the Alps separated from Switzerland 
oil the N, and from France on the W. ; on the E. 
lies Lombardy, and on the S. Liguria and Genoa. 
It included the duchy of Monferrat and part of the 
old duchy of Milan, and now eiiihracos the pro- 
vinces of Ale.Rsandria, Ciiiieo, Novara, and Turin, 
and covera 11,389 sq. to., with a pop. (1889) of 
3,297,157. For an account of its geographical 
features, see Italy. From the end of the 12tli 
century the name Piedmont wa.s n.sed as a oolleo- 
tivo title for the territories ruled over by the 
House of Savoy on the ea.st side of the Graiau and 
Cottian Aliis ; the history of the region will he 
found under Italy, Sardinia, Sayoy, and Wal- 
DENSES. See, too, S. Butler’s Alps and Sanctuaries 
of Piedmont (new ed. 1890). 
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Piepowder Poiirt, in England, ail ancient 
court held in fairrf and inarketh to ailmiiiLstev justice 
in a I'ougli and veaily way to all conieib, called also 
the Court of Dusty Pool ( Old Er. ^«'cd pouldre). Its 
jurisdictinn seems to have heen confined mostly to 
jietty vagaliond.s, pedlais, and other wanderers. 
The cnuit has long heen oUsolete, its jurisdiction 
merged in the court of Petty Sessions (q.v.). 

Pierce, FaANKLrx, fourteenth president of the 
United States, was horn at Hillsborough, New 
Hampshire, November 23, 1804. His father, Ben- 
jamin Pierce, a farmei- who had ri.sen in the war of 
independence to the rank of major, in 1827 and 
1829 became governor of New Hampshire. Frank- 
lin Pierce was educated at Bowdoin College, and 
was an officer in a college military company, in 
which his hiogi'apher, Nathaniel Hawthorne, was a 
ju'ivate. He graduated in 1824, studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1827. From 1829 to 
1833 he was a member of the state legislature, and 
for two years was its speaker ; he was then elected 
to oongro.ss, a Democrat of the .school of Jackson. 
In 1837 he was elected to the United k3tate,s .senate, 
of which lie was the youngest member. In 1842 
he resigned his seat, and returned to the practice 
of Ian’. He refused the Daiuocratic nomination 
for governor, as well as an appointment to fill a 
vacancy in tlie .senate ; and he declined the office 
of attorney -general offered him by President Polk. 
He remained, hoivevei', among the leaders of Ills 
party, zealously advocated the annexation of Texas, 
with or without .slavery, and, after his opponents, 
the Whig.s and Free-soilers, had heen victorious at 
the polls in 1846, volunteered as a private for the 
Mexican war. Tlie pvesidoii t made him a brigadier- 
general, and in August 1847 lie joined General 
Scott, and led his brigade in the battles of Con- 
treras aucl Cliunihiisoo'. In lSo2, in consequence 
of tlie conflicting claims of the leaders of the 
Domooratio party at the Baltimore Convention, he 
was nominated as a compromise candidate for the 
presidency, against General Scott, the Whig nomi- 
nee, and received tlio vote.s of all but four state.s. 
President Pierce in Ids inaugural address defended, 
on constitutional "rounds, slavery and the Fugitive 
Slave Law; and Ids cabinet, wldch was an emin- 
ently aide one, included Jefferson Davis a.s .secretary 
of war. Pierce’s view as to slavery was that it 
was the price paid for the Union by the franiera of 
the federal constitution, and that, therefore, in 
honesty it must he maintained. The prineijial 
imiidstratioa— in importance far 
for reciprocity of trade with the 
1 colonies anti the treaty with 
ig expeditions of Walker 
of others to Cuba, with 
-tend (q.v.) IManifesto — 
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Pieria, a coast distuct of ancient Macedon, at 
the base of the Olympu.s, and between the Penous 
and Haliaciiion. It was the fabled birthplace of 
the Muses and of Orpheus. 

Pierre, tlie capital of South Dakota, is a small 
town in the centre of the state, on the Missouri 
River, at the moiitli of Bad River, 781 miles by rail 
WNW. of Chicago. 

Pierson, Huxnv Hitih, eonqiosor’, was horn at 
Oxford in 1816, in 1844-45 filled tlie chair of Music 
in Edinlmrgh, and from 1846 lived in Germany, 
dying at Leipzig, 2Sth January 1873. Among lii.s 
works were the music for tlie second part of 
Goethe’s Fuiixt, the operas Leila and Contarini, 
and the oratoiios JcniMdem and Ilczckiah. 

Piers Plowman. See L.vniii.and. 

Pietfllan Italian word signifying ju/cti/, in the 
sense in which that term indicates or includes affec- 
tion for relatives), the name given in the language 
of art to representations of the Virgin Mary 
embracing the dead body of her son. It is a coun- 
terpart to the Madonna with the infant Jesus in 
her anus. The one affords an opportunity for the 
representation of the purest joy anil highest 
motherly love ; the other of tlie utmo.st jiaiii and 
grief. The piotii, which forms one of the Stations 
of the Cros.s, has long heen a fa\-oiirite subject, not 
only with pninler.s, hut with sculptors. 

Piefci'inaritzBurg', or MAni'J'ZJSuuci, capital 
of Natal (q.v.), occupies a line sitnalLon near the 
river Umgeni, 54 miles N, of Durban. 'Die streets 
are regular, ami the watev-Bu])])lv is almndant. 
It. is the seat of governinent, lieaclqiiarterB of the 
military, and its municipal affairs are mnnaged 
liy a mayor and town-council. 'The cliiof !mildiiig.s 
are govenunent house aud the ollice of the colonial 
secretary. It takes its nanie from its founders, 
the Beer lenders I’ieter Retief and Clert Mavitz, 
Tliere is railway connection with Durban, and also 
to the borders of the Orange Free State and the 
Tran.svaal. 'Flie liist sod of the Natal and Orange 
Free Stale railway was turned in Novomhor 1889, 
Pop. (1887) 15,767— two-thirds whites, the vest 
Kaffirs and coolies. 

Pietists, a designation given at the end of the 
17th century to a religions ])arty in Germany, 
which, withont forming a soparatb sect, was dis- 
tinguished rather by fervour and zeal than by 
peculiarities of religious opinion. See CnuKcil 
Hlstobv, Vol. III. p. 240, the articles on Si’liNisE 
and Feancku ; and the Histories of Pietism by 
Heppe ( 1879) and Ritsdil (1880-86), 

Pietl'a-rtuva, a name given to the Ihiosb kinds 
of F’iorontiiie mosiuc-work, in which the inlaid 
materials are hard stones, such as jasper, eamclian, 
amethyst, agate. 

Plezoinetei’ (Gr. 2 )iczu, ‘I ]iress,’ nictnn, ‘a 
measure’ ), an instrument for measuring the com- 
pvessihility of ilnids, by ohsenlng the extent to 
which an air-huhble wliioh marks the u])pGr level 
of liquid in the capillary neck of a iln.sk Is deprcs.scd 
by the application of an external jivossure acting 
through liquid .surrounding tlic flask-. 

Piff, or Hoc; (iS'ks), a genus of arliodactyle 
ungulate mammals, of the family Hniua (see Bo.vE, 
where the chamctcrisLics of tlio wild species are 
discussed, with an illustration). 'The term Swine 
is commonly ajiplied to the genus in Britain. 
The body is covered more or less with bristles 
and hairs ; tlio akin is very thick ; the limbs short 
and stout ; the neck, which is carried straight 
forward from the trunk, is very thick and strong; 
tlie face moderately pvolongeil and truncated, 
always terminating in a movable cartilaginous 
disc, furnished, as in the mole, with a spooinl small 
bnne, and employed with Avondorful expedition in 
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tm'iiiiig "P llie in seaieli of rnotfe and other 
food. lu iiio.st of tlie improved vaiietie-s the face 
iH much shorter than in the vild hoar or ancient 
pijr. Tliere are si.v incisors, two canine teetli, 
aiui fourteen molars in each jaw, the lower iiieiaor,s 
projecting fm-wards ; the canine teetli long and 
stroiifti projecting and onrved, becoming forinidahle 
tii.sh.s in wild lioars, and large and powerful even 
in the females in a wild state. The feet have eacli 
four toes, the lateral one-s .small, and .scarcely 
touching the ground, all separately hoofed. The 
tail is short. The stomach shows mere traces of 
dirision. The food is ehielly vegetable, hnt pev- 
Jiaps no animals may more properly he called oni- 
iiivonms ; and although, even in a wild state, pig.s 
are not to lie reckoned among heasis of ])re.v, they 
not unfreqnently, even in domestication, kill and 
eat small animals that come in their way, as many 
a housewife has had occasion to observe in respect 
to chickens. Tlio Common Pig {S. srrofu) appeals 
to he a native in tlie wild form (see Boae) of most 
parts of Knropo and Asia ; the domestic European 
brced.s are apparontlj' descended from the European 
wild hoar, crossed u’ith domesticated Asiatic 
breeds. Like the other thiok-.skinn6d animals with 
whioli it is allied — tlio oleiihant, rhinoceros, hlp])o- 
pntamns, ami tapir — tlie pig deliglits in hmnid and 
shadowy places. The pig usually grows until live 
yeav.s old. Its natural life ranges from fifteen to 
tliirtjy years. Although the use of its flesh was 
prohihitod to tlie Jews, and the proliihition has 
lieen adoidod in the Mohammedan law, the pig has 
been a doinesLieated animal from a very early 
noriod, and its llesh constitutes a large part of the 
food of many nations, The fecundity ot tlie pig is 
m-eat ; with iivopor troatmont it will produce two 
litters annually, generally of four to eight pigs each, 
althongli somotime.s there are as many as fourteen 
in a litter. Vast quantities of tlio ilesli are con- 
sumed in various forms, as pork fresli or salted, 
bacon, ham, r'tc. Brawn (q.v.) Is au esteemed 
luxury. The fat of tlie pig, which Is produced in 
a thiok layer iiudor the skin, is an important 
article of commerce, and of various use under the 
name of Lard (o.v.). The .skin of bho pig ia made 
into leather, wliioli is parlionlavly esteenred for 
saddles. The hvistles, especially of the wild hoar, 
are much used for hruslimaking. Indeed, there 
is no food-producing animal whioIi is of greater 
heneilt to mankind than the jiig. 

There are nuinerous varieties of the domestic 
pig. Some liavo^ erect and .some pendant ears, 
and those aro most cslocmed which exhibit the 
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gveatost doparturo from the wild type, notably in 
.shorter and less powerful limha, less inu-soiilar and 
more rounded forms, wider riba and greater wealth 
of flesh. The Ghhicsn breed ami the Neapolitun 
liave hoen of great use in the crossing and inqirov- 


ing of the breeds commonlv reared in Britain, 
giving vise to the improved white and black breeds 
re.speotively. The C’hine.-.e breed is renowned for 
its fertility, n.s well as for the rapidity ivilli which, 
without m.ateiiiill}' inci easing in ofl'al or hone, it 
lays on llesli. Its he, id i.s short and thick, ear.s 
erect, legs very short, cliiiie high and broad, and 
jowl wide, belly hanging very near to the ground. 
As a rule it carries a small quantity of hair. The 
skill is usually dark, hut the flesh is delicate and 
white. Tlip.se I'aluahle characteristics distinguish 
the improved Yorkshiie pigs whicli are now .so 
nmcli esteemed all over the Biitish isles as ivell as 
in several foreign countries. The Nea]iolitan breed 
is entirely black', with little hair, moderately .short 
in the face, ears small and erect, short in the leg, 
moderately long and thick in tlie body, remark- 
ably ea,sy to fatten, hnt scarcely so rohiisb in eon- 
stitiitioii or so prolilic as the Chinese pig. 

Besidc.s many local varieties of recognised merit, 
there are at least .six imjn oved hreed.s of swine reared 
exten.sirely in the British Isle.s. The AVhito York- 
shire are divided into the three sub-varieties known 
as the Large, Middle, and Small AYliite Breeds. 
Then there are the hlnck Berkshire, the Suilblk 
breed (some III, aek and othei.s white), and the red 
Tannvovth. The black Sull’olk pigs are sometimes 
spoken of as the Small Black breed. The Tam- 
wortli is a large-sir.ed pig, rather stronger in the 
hone than the other .sorts, with a long face. It is 
noted for a high iiroportion of loan meat. The 
Large AA’hito i.s the most widely distrihnted variety. 
It is heini' used extensively and with excellent 
reaiilts in tlie improvement of the pigs in Ireland, 
Scotland, and on the continent ot Enione, The 
ligs of America are ilesceiuled mainly from the 
lerksliive, roliuid-Gliina (a breed developed in 
1816-38 ), white Rullolk, Chester, Cheshire, Essex, 
Jersey rod, and Yiotona (a breed originating at 
Saratoga about IS.io). Tlie first swine seem to 
have been introduced into Hnyti by Columhns in 
149.3, and into Eloriila by Be Soto iii 1638 j within 
a ceiilnry pigs bred in A’irginia, Caimda, and Nova 
Scotia. *The extent of tlie iiork-packing huBiness 
ill America may he estimated from the figures 
given at Chicago. See also PuiiK. It used to he 
said that pigs were indigenous in the Bol,vne.siau 
area, hut most likely they were introduced by the 
earliest iiavigatora. Allmved to run wild, they 
miilti])iy r.apidly niider favourable conditions ; thn.s 
ill New Zealand’ they became at one time a nuisance, 
and ill Nelson province three men killed 25,000 pig.s 
in twenty montlis. 

Pigs are pvolitahly kept wherever there is muoli 
I vegetable refuse on wliieli to feed them, as by 
' cottagers having gardens, farmers, miller.s, brewers, 

1 &C. They are often alloived to roam over fallow 
ground, which they grub nn for roots, and over 
' stubble-fields, which they glean very thoroughly. 

1 It Avas an ancient practice to allow pigs to feed in 
I Avoods, Avliei'6 they consumed acorns, heeelimasb, 

I and the like. AATien they are fed, as ia sometimes 
the case, ehielly on animal garhage, their flesh is 
less palatable and less Avholesome. The pig has 
a reputation, Avliioli it does not deserve, of peculiar 
lilthiiies.s of iiahits. It is tiue that it Avallows in 
the mire, as the other pachydermata also do, to 
cool itself and to provide itself Avith a protection 
against insects, and it aearclie.s for food in any 
puddle; hut its sleeping-place is, if po.ssihle, kept 
scrupulously clean. The too common fllthinoss of 
pigsties is rather the fault of their oAvnevs than 
of their occupants ; and a clean and dry sleepin^- 
nlace is of great importaneo to the profitable 
keeping of pigs. 

The Hog Cholera or SAvine Plague, due to the 
presence of a haeteriiini, caused terrible havoc in 
the United States in 1870-80, though hardly 
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known twenty yenis liefoi-e. -V.s in tlie splenic 
fever of tilieep, ilue aEo to bacteria, attempts have 
been made to Avard off the more A'iolent form of the 
disease bj' inncnlating animals Avitli a milder 
tvpe. , 

' The pif; is not inferior to other quadrupeds 
•generally in intelligence, but it excels moat of them 
in obstinacy, ft can be easily rendered very tame 
and familiar. Its acntene.ss of scent has been 
turned to account in making it search for triiltles ; 
anil a tale is told of a jiig having been micce.SRfully 
used as a pointer. The pig has sometimes served 
as a beast of draught. 

The Bosch Vark, or Bnsb_ Hog of Soubli Africa 
{Choiropotcmius afciciimis),^ is about 2 feet d inclies 
liigb, cov'ered Avitli long bristles ; it has projecting 
tnsits, a large callous protuberance on each cheek, 
and long, sharp, tufted ears. It is gregarious, sub- 
sists chiefly on vegetable food, and makes de.striic- 
tive inroads on cultivated fields. The forests of 
the island of New Guinea produce a species or 
variety of pig {S, papucnsis) more Avidely different 
from tlie common pig than its breeds are from one 
another. It is IS or 20 inches liigh, Avith short 
ears, and very .shoi t tail. Tlie Iiahirmis,sa (q.v. ) is 
another species of pig ; see also Watit-tioo. 

See Coburn, Swine Hushandrn (Now York, 1S77); 
Gilbert, Piii-kcepinr/ for Amateurs (1882); Long, Book 
of the Pt(j[2i ed. 1SS9). 

Pi g'COll (Ital. pif/ioiie, 2nccione, or pipiotic, from 
p/pinre, Lat. pmtVe,' ‘ to peep or cheep’), a name 
.sonietiinea applied, like Dove (q.v.), to all the 
species of Uolnmhida', and sometimes almost re- 
stricted to those still included by ornithologists 
in the genns Coluinba ; having a liill of moderate 
length, hard, and a little arched at the ^loint, the 
base of the upper mandible covered AVitli a soft 
thick skin, in Avliicli tlie nostrils are pierced ; tlie 
feet Avitli toes divided to the base, anil formed 
both for Avalkhig and perching ; the Aviiigs rather 
large and poiiiteil ; the tail of moderate length, and 
generally square at tlie end. The species of tins 
group are very numerous, there being nearly 150 
different kinds, and they are found in all jiarts of 
the Avorld. Some of them build their nests m trees, 
and others in rocks. They invariahly lay only two 
eggs at a time, hut breed several times in the year, 
both the male and the female taking part in the 
process of incubation, as also in that of feeding tlie 
young birds. The origin of all the domesticated 
varieties of the pigeon is the Blue Rock-pigeon 
(C, Ih'ia], the Biset of the Frencli, a bird of 
extensive geograpliical range, being found as far 
north as the Faroe Islands, and in nearly all parts 
of the eastern hemisidicre. It is found in large 
nuniher.s on the British coast, particularly on the 
Orkney Islands and the Hebrides, and also in the 
Mediterranean. Its food consists partly of molluscs 
and other small animals, and partly of giain and 
seed.s ; and it often pays uiiAvelcome visits to the 
cornfields Avithin its radius. In a Avild state the 
blue rock-pigeon exhibits great uniformity both of 
size and plumage ; it is not quite 12 inches in 
length from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail ; the prevailing colour is bluish gvay, in some 
parts Avith green and purple reflections, and liaving 
tAvo broad and distinct black bars across the closed 
Avings ; the loxAmr part of the hack is Avhitish ; the 
tail is a deep gray Ai'itli a black bar at the end ; tlie 
hill is dark broAATi ; the legs and feet reddish orange. 
There are also the Stock-dove or Smaller Wood- 
pigeon {C. cenas), found all over southern and mid 
Europe, a .specie.? found in avoixIs; and the Ring- 
dove, Wood-pigeon, or Cushat (C. palumhus), very 
common in all parts of Europe and Asia and in 
northern Africa, and the largest of the British 
species. These are all the British specie,? of 
pigeon. In addition Ave may mention the Ring- 


tail Pigeon {C. cnnhliai], a West Imliau species; 
the Bald-pate or 'Whito-headed Pigeon ( C. lonco- 
cephala), also found in the “West Indies .and 
Florida; the Double-crested Pigeon (C. tUlopha), 



a, Rook-dove ( Golnmha lirkt ) ; h, Fitook-dovo ( 0. onins) ; 
c, Ring-dove ( G. palumhus). 


found in the nortliein parts of Australia, and 
having, as its name indicates, a double erest, one 
half on the back part of tlie liead, ami tlie oilier 
.springing from the forehead. 'I’lioro arc oilier 
varieties, too mimevons for mention. 

A.S already .staled, only tlie bine roek-pigeon lm.s 
been domesticated, hut this .species lends itself 
very readily to the u'slviotimis of ciAulised life. 
Tlie changes hronght about in it are very varied 
and remarkable ; and the description of Ids 
experiments upon the ]iigeon by Darwin are of 
the deepest interest. Ji’or mniiy centuries and 
in all land.s jiigeon-hreeding ha.s been a faixinr- 
ite luirsiiit Avitli nil classes of society. In India 
several of the native mlor,s have very extonsii’U 
estahlislmioiits for the breeding of pigeons, in 
Persia and in Asia Minor tlie pigeon is very largely 
and carefully bred ; and in the latter country 
especially many of onr most beautiful A’arioties 
have been produced. From North Africa Aim hai'a 
also received at least one line breed. Throughout 
Europe this pursuit is folloAvod with a great 
aiiioiiiit of enthusiasm, more especially in Italy, 
6erman,>q Eranee, and Belgium, as aVcII as the 
United Ivingdom, In Belgium the sport of pigeon- 
llying or racing is the national sport engaged in 
by all sections of the community ; ami to that 
country Ave oaa'o the variety Icuoavu as the Homing 
Pjgeoii (see (Jareier Pkieon), In the United 
Kiiin-dom, a.s in America, tlioro are enorniou.s 
numbers of breeders avIio devote themselves to 
Avhat are knoAvn as ‘ fancy pigeons,’ by AA’bic’h 
terra ave IcnoAvn tiiose bred for their special iioints 
or cliaraeteristics. Of these there is a great and 
ever-increasing variety, Avhich it is impossible to 
describe in detail, as there ave in all some tu’o 
Imndred breeds, many of Avhioli have several dis- 
tinot colours. The folloAving are soma of the most 
prominent : Carrier (q.v.). — This is not, as is cora- 
iiionly supposed,. a memher of tlio lioming family, 
though uiidouhtedly_ it Avas at one time used to 
carry ui6ssage.s. It is much longer in feather than 
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tlie blue rock, and ih .sjiecially clniraeterised by 
bluing an abnuvunU development of the beak and 
ej e watfclen, the former of rvliicb i& like a round 
ilebliy ball pieiced by tlie beak. Dragon. — Of a 
.biiiiilav tyite, rather lighter in body, and ^\•ith less 
iiea\y n’attle.y. Barb. — A heavy- wattled pigeon; 
but in tluH case the eye-rvattle i.s the chief point, 
and it is hied so that the head has the appearance 
of a bobhin t)r reel. These three vaiieties make 
nil the Wattled Vigeonn ; and they are all very 
vahnible when bred to perfection. The 

Pouting Pigeon is eipially high clas.s, the name 
arising from tlie great development of the crop, 
■which ha.s a globular fonn, and stands out from 
the neck. Of these the best known is tbe 
English Pouter ; and theio is also the Norwich 
Croimer ; the former a large bird, and the latter a 
smaller one. The smalle.st of tins family i.s the 
diinhintive I’igmy Pigeon, In tliose the head, 
which i.s at the hade of the eroji, is often almo.st 
hurled hy it. Jurohin. — A breed in rvliieh the head 
and neclc feathers are largely developed, the former 
ill tlie hliano of a iiood, so that the head is often 
hurled witliiii it, and the latter falling on to the 
slionhlurs, leaving a round sjiaee hetweeii, known 
as tlie ro.se. Fautait. — In this the characteristic 
which gives the variety its name is that the t-ail- 
feathers spread lliem.selve.s out Lramsi'ersely to the 
liody in the shaiio of a fan, and iii gnod specinien.s 
evenly so. The head is thrown hack, often toncli- 
ing the tail, with a nervmis motion, the body 
poised on short legs, and the bird looking as if it 
were falling baolvwards. TuinOlern. — In tlie.se the 
name is derived from the tumhliiig or turning 
niotioii when Hying in the air, and good well-trained 
biuls have boon known to remain on tlie wing for 
many liours witliout ce,ssation. They are divided 
into two .sections— V in. Plying Tunililms — le. those 
wliioli are hied for this (piality, and Fancy Tumblers, 
in wliieh the propeusitj' i.s lo.sb or sitspended tbrough 
disuse. A very valuable brood i.s the Sliort and 
long Faced Tumbler, of whicli there are several 
varieties, notably the Almond, so called from its 
rich coloured plumage. Tlie Nun and the Magpie 
are suppo.sed to be doseundod from the same family. 
-A-llied to tlie Hying tnmhlevs are the Hollers and 
the Tipplers. Frilled I’k/cuiin. — 'I'liese inohule a 
vei’y large variety, the greater portion of which 
originated in the Orient. They are tliu.s called 
liecauso tlie throat or ebe.sl is ilecoratud with a frill 
of omied foalliers, more or le.ss iierfeot. Some have 
in addition a ercst on tbe licad, and there Is 
an almost emlles.s variety of colour and ofjnavk- 
ing.s, the richest — those known as Oriental Frills — 
being of luucli later introduction than the Owls and 
Turbits. One, the AVbite African Owl, is the 
smallest of all domestic pigeons, and comes from 
Tnni.s. AiUwnrjis. —A very massive-bnilt bird in 
which there is a oonsideralile admi.xture of homer 
blood. Of the other prominent varietic.s the homer 
has already been I'ofeiTeil to ; tlio Knssian Trnuipeter 
has a largo crest and very profuse leg-feathering ; 
the Hunt i.s tin; largest of all ^)igoous, and on the 
continent of ]ilnrop(! is e.vtensively bred for the 
table. The .system of exhibitions which has grown 
up of late years has dono much to stiinulate the 
breeding of fancy pigeons, and very high prices 
are paid for the best spe,Kim<m,s. On nniuetous 
oeoasiotiH .CKH) has been given for a single pigeon, 
and 1150 is quite a common price. 

For the keeping of pigeons different forms of 
honso.s may ho adoplod, AVhen they are permitted 
to lly about tliey may have either small cotes for, 
say, four pairs, mounted on tall poles — and these 
can be imulo r’ory attractive — or they may be 
accommodated in larger bonses. Fancy pigeons 
are usually rcsti'ained by what are called ihglils or 
aviarie.s, which consist of a large space attached to 


the house, the sides ami to]) made of wii’e-netting, 
so that the bird.s cannot get away. It would he 
too great a risk to permit valuable biuls to fly. 
"Vyliether in cotdinement or at liberty eacli pair of 
pigeons must be sn])])]ied with a nest of their own, 
wliicli is better if double, as often they are sitting 
on egg.s and feeding young pigeons at tlie same 
time. Ill tbe ncHt-i>o,ves pans are jilaced of tbe 
usual coiisti iictioii for this pnipose, Figeon.s aie 
jiroliffc breeders, and will lay sevoial nests during 
tbe yeai, each time a coujile of eggs. The male 
and female, if [lermitted to do .so, continue faithful 
to each other from year ’to year, a oireiinistaiice 
iioteil by Pliny ami others of the ancients. 

See ItovEC'OT, and books on pigeons and pigeon-keeping 
by Tegetnieier 1 1808 ), Pijier ( 1871 ), Fonlton 1 1870 ), Brent 
(1S78), Wright (1870), Lucas (1886), Ure (2d ed. 1889), 
Lyeff (1889), and the present writer (1891). 

PigCOM-ShOOtillff. In the days of the Ked 
House, at Batteisea, the memheis met four times 
a week in theii enclosure on the hanks of the 
Thames for the jiurpuse of pigeon-shooting. The 
traps mostly in use at that time weie what ivcie 
known as ‘H’ and 'T.’ Betting was frequently 
heavy when men like Lord HuntiiigfieUl, Loril 
MTnehelsea, J-iord ICennedy, Sir liichard Sutton, 
Sir Charles Kent, Cajitain llos.s, and Mr George 
U.sbaldestoii were presoiiL. Ca\)tain Koss in 1828 
killed at 30 yauls rise, from live tra))s, seventy-slv 
birds out of eighty ; three of the other four settled 
on the fence, and the fourth bird was hard hit, 
although the shooter’s lii.st hariel missed Hie. The 
shooter handled a 12-bore gnu hy AVilliam Moore, 
cliarge of ])owder and shot unlimited. Captain Ross 
won the Red Hon.se Club L'n]i, \’alue 200 gninoas, 
both in 1828 and 1829 ; and in 1841, in a matoh at 
Edinburgli with Lord Macdonald, be at 35 yards 
rise killed lifty-two birds out of lifi.y-tbree, pHien 
tlie Red House Club was closed in 1850, triqi- 
.shooting was for some years out of fashion, until 
it occurred to Mr Frank Heatbeote that a system 
of bandicapiiing miglit be advanlageoimly adojited 
in order to place good and bad shooters on soine- 
thiug like an equality. Many successful meetings 
were now lield under Mr Ileatbcote’s management 
at the Old Hornsey Wood House, until the ground 
was wanted for hnihling and other ]mrposes. Mr 
Heatbeote in 1867 rented for £700 a year the 
Hurlingham estate at Fulham (q.v.); and a club 
being formed, the jiroperty was sub.sequently 
purchased for £20,000. After the appointment 
of Captain the Hon. 1). J. Monson to the post 
of manager, the club nourished to .such an extent 
that for several years jirior to 1891 it liad its 
full complement of 1500 members, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. As regards 
the shooting members there are not more than 200, 
and fnlly half of the.se never lire at a pigeon, 
This can ea.sily he accounted for, as a gentle- 
man can get himself elected almost immediately 
as a shooting momher, whereas in the ordinni-y 
ballot for members be might have to wait two 
or three years. In 1891 over 200 candidates 
were doivn for election. The entrance-fee is 15 
guineas, with an annual subscription of 5 guineas. 
The polo-groimd is tbe be.st in tbe country, and 
during tbe height of the London season it i.s 
notliing unusual to see three or four thousand 
of the elite of London .society in the park and 
grounds. 

Pigcoii-Eiiglisli. See China , Vol. III. p. 196. 

Pigments used in artistic work vary mneb in 
permanence j not a few of tbe piotnre,s painted by 
distinguished artists during the IStli and the lii'.st 
half of the lOfclt century are already more or le,ss 
faded by the action of light or otherwise injured 
by impiiuties in the atinospliere of looms. It is 
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iiiiprudeut to expose any kiiul of arti'^tic tvork in 
eolours to iliieot sinilij'lit or e\'en, it Mould seeui,_ to 
tlie light of electiic arc lainpf.. The folloM’iiig 
refers to the duiahility of pigments emiiloyed 
in oil-iminting, M-hcn continuously exposed to 
fuiilv strong daulight. Among blue colours, iiltia- 
iiiaune, both leal and artilicial, is perinaiieiit ; 
M'hile Prussian blue is liable to some change, and 
indigo is fugitive. Among led colours, vernulioii 
and the led ochres aie peifectly durable; ivliile 
the madder reils and piiiples can baldly be so 
tlioionglilv lelied upon, and the carmine and 
eiiinsou lakes, from cochineal, quickly give way. 
Among the yellows, raiv sienna, yellow ochre, us 
M'ell as the cadmium and Naples yellows, are <[uite 
•stable ; M’hile Indian, chrome, and lemou yelloM's, 
and also aureolin, although less so, aie yet fairly 
duriihle, hut gamboge and yelloM’ lake are not. 
Among greens, oxide of chromiuin undergoes no 
change, tei're \'erte is pi'actieally permanent, and 
so also is emerald green, hut it is blackened by 
contact M’ith cadmium yelloM'. Among hroM'ns, 
burnt sienna, ran' and burnt umber, cappagh 
hroM-n, and Caledonian broM'ii do not at all fade; 
hut hardly as much can he said of madder hroM’ii, 
Cologne earth, ami Vandyke broM'ii, although 
thc.se are fairly durable. Asphalfciini or bitumen 
has a tendency to move on the canvas unless very 
carefully prepared, and its rich liroM'ii colour is not 
altogether ])ermanent. Lampblack, ivory black, 
and ohai'ooal black are quite durable, so also are 
tiake white, ziuo white, and baryta M’hile. It is 
generally the case that a colour produced by a 
mixture of permanent pigments is also permanent, 
and it may be added here that Hake M’uite (white 
lead), so much used to mix M’ith other colours for 
light tints, is liable to diseolour M’hen e.xpo.sed to 
sul])huretted hydrogen (an occasional iinpmity in 
coal-gas ), and this colour has also a tendency to 
tarnish when kept in the dark. 

Tlie above lenuirks on colours made up M'itli oil 
apply equally to M’ater-culour pigments, with a feM' 
exceptions. These are vermiliau, e.speoially if arti- 
ficial, Naples yellow, chrome yelloM’, and madder 
lu'OM'n, the permanency of M’lnoh cannot ho relied 
upon in Water-colours, under which head some 
further remarks on this subject will he found. 

Fuller information about the pigments named 
above, as M’ell as others, will he found under the 
heads Asi-H.vi/r, Llack, Blue, Green Pigments, 
Lakes, Ochues, Pukple Colouh.s, Red Colours, 
and Yellow Colours. The oils and vai’uishes 
used as media for pigments, as M'ell as the nature 
of the prepared canvas or jraper used for painting 
upon, have all a hearing on the preservation of the 
colours of a picture. See the Chemistry of Paints 
and Puintiny, by A. H. Church (1890). The 
history of the introduction of the prinoiiial pig- 
ments is given at Painting, Vol. VII. p. 702. 

Pigments of Allillials. That animals are 
often brightly coloured i.s evident. Some of the 
simplest, such as many Kadiolariaus, are brilliant ; 
sponges are often suttu'sed M’ith pigment; sea- 
anemone.s and corals are jn.stly compared to 
llowera ; many marine M’orms have an iridescent 
sheen ; the Echinodenns are almo.st ahvays bright ; 
many crustaceans have a jeM'el-like radiance ; 
myriads of insects are Insti'on.s ; the shells of 
molluscs are rich in beauty ; the fishes gleam in 
silver and gold and many hues ; even the am- 
pliihians are sometimes gaily pigmented; some 
lizards and snakes seem like flashes of colour; 
birds are often brilliantly decorated ; and mammals 
have a subdued hut often rich colouring in their 
fur. Rut all the colours of animals are not due to 
pigments, for air-spaces in hairs and feathers make 
these structures M’hite ; crystals of guauin or lime 
often produce a silvery glimmer ; striation and 


other phy.sical peculiarities of the surface cause 
iride.seenee. 

The most imjwrtant Pitjments. — (n) Pigments 
called lipochiomes are among the eunimonest, ocenr- 
ring in the .skin of crustaceans, molluscs, li.shes, 
and birds, in yolk of egg, in the vascular fluid of 
iuveitchiate.s, and also in iloM'eis. Cuiotiu, lutein, 
tetionery thrill, yelloMish ehlorophanes, and rosy 
rliodopluines are leiueseutative exaiiiides. The 
reddisli pigment conspicuous on many ciustaceana 
is prohahly a rhodophane, and into this or analo- 
goim lipociiromes the bluish and greenish pigments 
of some lobsters and crabs seem to he coin'erted 
M’hen the animals are boiled or ]ireser\'ed in 
alcohol or treated M'itli acids, (h) Melaiioid and 
lipochroiiioiil pigments, usually of a dark colour, 
sometimes derivable from [a) or from the sub- 
stances M’liioli give rise to («), occur, for instance, 
ill Gorgoiiid corals, shells of molluscs, the ink 
of Sepia, the eyes of vertebrates, and in Inmonrs. 
(c) L’ranidiii pigments of a yelloM’ colour, he- 
eoniing hioM'ii or daik-i inlet in association M'itli 
ferments, occur in Tmiieates, GastnqicKls, insects, 
and sponges, (d) HiL’iiiogloliin and its deriva- 
tive.s, of pi'e-eiiiinont iiiqiortaiice in connection 
M’itli respiration, are of M’ide ocennenee. Ilumio- 
glohin itself, the rod jiigmciit of the blood M’hieh 
enters e.'isily iiilo a loose union M’ith (ixygeii, 
is present in all vertebrates except Tiinicates, 
Aniphioxus, and tM'o or three (perhaps aiimiiiic) 
Ashes. Among invertebrates it is knoM'n in some 
molluscs, crustaceans, and ‘ M'orms,’ in the lari'a of 
the dijitcrouM insect Cliironoiiius, and in a few 
Echinodei’iiis. It is not kiioM'ii to occur in any 
ooileiitevate, sponge, proLozoon, or plant. Among 
the important derivates of hii'iiioglohiii are liamiato- 
porpliyrin in the oviduct of birds, giving some of 
the colour to the egg-shells, hiliv'ubiii in the bile, 
ami hilivei'diii, another bile-pigineiit, M'liieh also 
occiu’B in the shells of some snails. As respiratoiy 
pigments ought also to he reckoned the hamio- 
cyaniii in the vascular fluid of iiiolluscs and Artliro- 
jiods, various violet and piiiple lloiidiiie pigments 
from sponges and from the Polyzooii Biigula, 
ami, according to Sorby, the aphidein of aphide.s. 
(c) Chlorophyll, the almost constant colonring 
matter of plants, apiiareiitly consi’^tiiig of a mixture 
of tM’o pigments (chlorophyll-greeu and chloro- 
phyll-yelloM’), perliaps oceurs in a few animals, 
green infusorians, the fresh-M’ater s]iongo, the green 
hydra, ifc is not quite certain, lioM'over, that the 
green pigment of these animals is identical M’ith 
that of plant-green ; it may be a elo.sely analogous 
suRstance. Chlorophyll-yelloM' is a ' lipoehroiue 
ami occurs in many animals. (/) indigo pigiiioiits 
are said to occur in the urine of mammals, ami in 
the purple secretion of the M'helk Purpura. The 
secietiou of Murex, M'hieh turns violet in the light, 
has not been siiliicieiitly investigated. 

Physiology of Pigments, — Within recent years 
many of the jiignienhs of animals have been 
analysed, and some facts about their rehitionship.s 
have been discovered. But in regard to the con- 
ditioim of their formation, and the purposes M'hieh 
they luay seive within the body, comparatively 
little IS knoM'n. As the soil may iiillucuce the 
colouring of floMmrs, so the food given to birds 
may aflfeofc the hi'ightiies,s of their phiiiiage. Theie 
are .several facts of a similar nature. Cold seems 
to he one of the comliUon,s which iriduee a M'iiiter 
oliange of eoloiiring^ in ,a fcM' birds and mammals, 
ami in the hutterliies Arusohnia Iccana and A, 
prorsu, M’hieh seem to he diversely coloured 
varieties of one species. Light, M’liicli is so iiiiiiort- 
ant a factor in the developinent of olilorojiliyll in 
plants, has also an influence on the pigmentation of 
animals. _ Thus, ajiart from the ellects of kemiing 
animals in darkness, it has been shoM’ii by E. B. 
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Poiilton that snnouiuling odIoiu'.^ modify those of 
boiiie caterpillai’S, and J. T. Ciimiiiighain has 
deinoiisti'ated that young llat-Hshes wlien illumined 
on the iiorinally shaded and nnpigineiited side 
develoj) pigiiient-cells on that surtaee. 

Hut in regard to the internal conditions of the 
forinatioji of pigment we are more ignorant. 
Their relation to the general metabolism of the 
body ia one of the unsol v'ed pioblems of compara- 
th’e physiology. Some seem to be of the nature 
of waste-pioduets, a few are perhaps reserve sub- 
stances, many may bo called by-piodncts of nieta- 
Imlisni. On the other band it is well known that 
many pigments are an.-iiliaiy to some of the im- 
portant fimcLioms of the body. Thus, Inemoglobin 
and analogous substance.s are imjan-taiit in con- 
nection with respiration ; the chlorophyll of plants 
is cs.seiitially iissoci.'iled with assimilation; the 
pigments found in the eyes of animals .seem to aid 
in the visual fuuctimi. 

E.cteniul (Jt/liti/of Co/oiirinij. — lu many dillerent 
way.s the colouring' of animals is of importance to 
their well-being in tlio struggle fur existence. 
Thus, tlie green insects and reiitile.s which live in 
the gras.s or on trees, the .uaudy-colmired bea-sts 
which are hardly to he iletectcd against a hack- 
ground of simibu' colour, the white animals which 
are almost invisible among the .snow illustrate 
nrutcotivc colouring. 'Phis colour-rosemhiance 
between animals and their sun'ounding.s is some- 
times marvellously exact, ami douUlloss oi gi-eat 
advantage. Moioovor, not a few animals, among 
erustaceaiiH, fishes, amphihiaiis, and rotdiles, have 
tlie power of clianging their colour, for the pigmeut- 
oells expand or eonlraet under nervou.s stimnlu.s, and 
this is in some oase.s advanUigeously proteetive. 
The oonspicuouH colours of some unpalatable or 
no.xious animals may he an expression of their 
constitution, ivliile, according to a theory of another 
order, they warn off possible molesters. It may 
also bo tliat colours are somctiinu.s u.seful in tts.sist- 
ing mutual roeogiiilion botween iiulivldnals, or in 
indicating attiUulos ami iuovcmont.s. Pinally, iu 
many animals the sexes diff'er markedly in colour, 
the males lieiiig almo.st always brighter than their 
males. .'Vecoriliiig to some, this depend.s on the con- 
stitutional peculiarities of malunesH ami fomaleiiess, 
while Darwin has emphasised that the brightness 
of males has been enlniiicod by the selective taste 
of the females, anil VVallaoe has urged that natural 
selection lias rotarded female butterllios and hird.s 
from attaining a lirigliLnus.s whicli would oxpo.so 
them during the wealviicss or iircoeciipatioii of 
the reproductive period to the liuiigry eyes of 
their ciioiiiies. Hut our recognition of the way 
in wliicli variations of colouring are fostered or 
eliminated in the course of natural selection must 
not load HR to forget the primary problem-s of the 
origin of tlio pigments, and of the physiological 
coiiditiouH which determine their distrihution. 

See Him!, llLOoi), (JatijiU’Ii.l.vbh, t‘ni.onor>HltL, 
Bnvibommisnt, Flowiou, iMnrioiiv, Hkx, and SisxuAt 
Selkotion. 0. Fr. W. Ktukouliurg in his ffriindsiiye 
cincr vcn/lclr/iaidcn PhiiHioloyic tier Farhsloffe utui ilcr 
Farhcn ( Huidolherg, 18Hi) has given an ailmirablo 
aoooniit of the animal iiignieuts, with a liibliograiiliy of 
iniportaiit reauarohes, such as tho.su of Kulina, MiicMiinn, 
llo.acloy, and tiorby. Hoo also M'Kondriok, Tejil-hook 
Ilf Pliyswlui/i/ (1888); Halliburton, Physioloyiml and 
Patholoi/ioal Ghemistrii ( VSill ). Fur the relation betivecn 
colour and the oxtoriial ooiulilions of life, see Soniper’s 
Animal Life ( Inter. Sc, Series, 1 8S1 ) ; and for the import- 
ance of colour in the external life of animals, l^nlton’s 
Oolours of Aiiiinala (Inter. So. Serioa, 18110). 

ItlOITAlU). See PAlfflELL. 

, Pike {Eso.d liiciiiis], a well-known freBh-'watei' 
iihli abundant iu tho temperate parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Aiiieriea. The body is Jonjr and covered 
with small cycloid scales ; the dorsal iln is near tlie 


tail ; tlie mouth i.s large, with .strong, sharp teeth ; 
the lips have no barbels ; the .stomacli is without 
the usual pyloiic appendages ; the open (physostu- 
uiatoms) ail-bladder is simple; the gill-aperture is 
very wide. The lisli is olive-gray above, .silvery 
wdiite on the belly, and is mottled with pale spots ; 
in lengtli it may measure fiom 2 to 4 feet ; and it 
may attain a weight of 10 to 20 Ih,, or iu raie 



Pike (Fiu.c iiicius). 


case-R, it is .said, about 60. The genus iueludes 
besides four or five other .species, notably the 
Mu,il,-allunt/e of the North American lakes, a 
‘gianil game lish,’ often 6 feet long, iu habit a 
dauntless marauder. Another of smaller si-^e [Esoi: 
rcticukitiis) is the common Pitfccvcl of tlie eastern 
states. All tlnee are valuable food-fishes. 

The common pike or Jack (Scotch Gcdcl) is 
said to spawn when three years old. The ova are 
usually laid in Maieli, but the spawning is pio- 
tnicteil. There is gieat mortality among the 
young, which take about a week to hatch, (Iroivtli 
is at iirst lapid, and continues more slowly foi years. 
Tlie longevity of the fish is great, hut the records 
of pike which have attained to 230 yeais are as 
nnsalisfactory as the evidence for longevity usually 
is. There i.s no doubt, liowever, that tliey may 
outlive tlieir keepeis ; and it is also true that they 
sometime.^ venture asliore, and tliat tliey sometime.s 
lie ill a torpid slumher in tlie (lools. Hut tlie most 
characteristic (juality of pikes is v oraoity. Feeding 
for the nio.st part on'frogs and small fishes, they are 
often prompted by Imiiger to bid for liiglier game, 
sueh as ducks, geese, wator-hciiH, and water-rats. 
Tlioreau dcscribe.s tlie jiike as the ‘swiftest, 
coarsest, ami mo.st ravenous of fishes, wliich 
Josselyu calls the river-wolf. It is a solemn, 
stately, riiiiiinant fish, lurking under the shadow 
of a lily-pad at noon, with still, circumspect, 
voracious eyes ; motionless as a jewel set in water, 
or moving .slou'ly along to take up its position ; 
darling from time to time at such unlucky fish 
or frog or insect as conies witliin its range, and 
swallowing it at a gulp. Sometimes a strijied 
snake, bound for greener meadows across the 
Ktreani, ends its nndulatory progress in the same 
receptacle.’ The Bony Pike (Lejiidosteus) is a 
Ganoid, and the name is soinetiines applied to the 
marine tlar-llsh (Belone) and to some American 
perolies. See BODY ITke, Gak-pike. 

See the articles Anglino and PiscicULTunE ; PeimoU’s 
Book of the Pike (3d od. 1884); and Biokerdyke’a Any- 
ling for Pike (1888). 


Pike, a word loosely used for almost any kind 
of lance or Spear (fj.v.j, whether larger or smaller 
lieaded, as used by infantry troops, ami now super- 
seded by the bayonet. The naval boarding-pike is 
a lance about the length of a man. The short 
pike, called half-giJx or a/mutuoii, long carried by 
some classes ol infantry officers in mo.st European 
armies, ivas a kind of Halbert (g.v.) with a smaller 
but ornamented bead, and was ratlier an emblem 
of dignity than a fighting weapon, in 1804, wliau 
a French invasion was threatened, pikes were dis- 
tiilmted by government throngli tlie country ; and 
tile secret manufacture of iron pike-headR was one of 
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tlie most disquieting ftuttuias of tlie Kiiilical reform 
agitation in 1819 and dnriiig tlie Chartist troubles. 

Pike’s Peak, a Jieak of the Kochj' Moun- 
taiiw, ill Colorado, 6o mile.s S. of Denver, dis- 
covered by Captain Pike, L'.S.A., in 1806. It is 
situated in SS’' 50' N. lat. ami 1U5° 2' _W. long., 
and rises to a height of 14,134 feet. On its summit 
is one of the highest meteorological stations in the 
world ; while at the base, at Colorado Spring.s, 
there is a low-lei el .station. A railway to the top, 
9 iiiiles long (4V mile.s of curves), with n maximum 
gradient of 1 in 4, has been oonstiueted. 

Pilasteiv in Classical Architecture, a .square 
jiillar, sometimes standing fieu, Imt usually attached 
to a wall, fioin which it projects Jth, 
1th, or other delinite pru})Oilion of its 
breadth. Creek pilasters, or aiitie, 
Mere of the siiinc breadth from top 
to bottom, and had difleient capitals 
,T,iul bases from those of the orders 
with which they were iLssociated. The 
Homans gave them a ta]>er like the 
column.s, and the same capitals and 

hasos. 

Pilate, POi\Tt(I,s, the liftli Homan 
pincnrator of Jmliea and. Samaria, from 
26 to 36 .t.n. He was personally con- 
vinced of the immcence of Jesus, mid 
tried to save him, yet .sent him to he 
ciueilied to aiqiease the laving mob 
of Jerusalem, washing his bauds before 
the people to show that he took no 
vesponsihility for his death. His 
rapacity and cruelties caused many 
outbreaks, which u-ere .sternly .sup- 
jitessed, and at length oulminated in 
the murder of a nmiiher of yainaritaiis 
on JXount Gerizim, which caused such loud com- 
plaints that Vitellius sent him to Home to answer 
to Cmsar (30 .l.V.). Eiisahins tells u.s that Pilate 
made away with himself; otheis say that he 
was banished to Vienna Allobrogum (Fie/uie), 
or beheaded under Kero. In the Eastern C'lmrch 
there is a persi.steut tradition that he eventually 
embraced Christianity like his wife, and indeed in 
the Ethiupie CImroh Pilate is commemorated as a 
saint, his day falling on Jane 25. Pilate is said 
by Justin Martyr, Tertulliaii, and Eusebius toliave 
forwarded to Tiberius for his own jnstilieatioii .an 
account of the judgment of Je.suB, hut the so-called 
llcport^ and Auh' of Filatc, as ivell as the two lettem 
of Pilate to Tiberius, have no claim to authenticity. 

Many legends have clustered roiirid the sinister 
figure of Pontius Pilate. One relates how his body 
was flung into the Tiber, and caused the river to 
overflow, and how it was next thrown into the 
Hhone near Vienne, but {according to the latest 
form of the mediieval legend) again caused so great 
a stoi'in that it was carried to Mount Pilatus near 
Lucerne, and there sunk securely in the deep pool 
on its top. But here again it made storms arise, 
and every year to thi.s day on Good Friday the 
devil lifts him out of the pool and .sets him on a 
iiidginent-seat, where he washes his hands anew. — 
Pilate’.s wife, traditionally called Procla or Claudia 
Prooula, from her solemn warning to her liushand 
agauist putting Jesus to death, has been regarded 
as a Clmstian hj' Origen, Cluyso.stom, and Hilary. 
In the Greek Church she is a saint, her day falling 
on October 27. See R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus- 
Acton (Kiel, 1871). 

PilcltllS, Mount (Lat. Mans Pilcatus, ‘the 
hooded peak,’ from its top being frequently en- 
veloped in cloud; the legends connecting Pilate 
(q.v.) with the place have presumably grown out 
of the altered name), an isolated mountain at the 
western end of the Lake of Lucerne, rising opposite 


the Kigi. The lower half i.s clothed ii'ith wood 
and meadow, where in summer over 4000 head of 
cattle arc pastured ; the ujijier poi tion is a mass 
of hare and jagged peaks, rising in the Tomlishorn 
to 0998 feet. Below the .summit lio.s Lake PihUus 
(see preceding article). On two of the peaks there 
are hotels ; and since 1889 there has been a tooth- 
aiid-rack railway fioiii Alpnach to the top, whence 
there is a sjileiulid I'iew of the Bernese Aljis. In 
1891 a steel tower was undertaken, to he 300 feet 
ill diameter at its base and 840 feet high, and so 
jiieice any enveloping cloud. 

I’ilail, or PiLLAF, a dish cmmiioii in 'Turkey, 
Egypt, Syria, and India, consists generally of 
rice, tliormiglily boiled, drained, and gently stirred 
with butter, pepjicr, and llnely-choppod onions. 
For the tables of the wealthy, fowls, lamb, iiiuttuiii 
shreds of ham or haeoii, variously cooked, hut 
ahvays iiiiicli boiled or roasteil, are placed on the 
top of the rice, and son'cd iiji with it. 

Pilchard [Clupca pikhanlus, or Alusa siif- 
(tiiHi), an iiiiportaiit fish of the family Cliipehlie. 
The pilchard is iieaily equal in size to the herrimq 
hut rather thicker, and the lines of the liaek and 
belly are straighter; the seale.s are also larger and 
fewer; and the dor, sal lin is rather farther forward. 
The mouth is siiiall, and in the luUiIL libli destitute 
of teeth ; the iimlor-jaiv is loiigur than the iipiiar. 
The upiier part of the body is hliiish green, the sides 
and belly silvery white, the ohecks and gill-covers 
tinged with golden yellon’, and marked with radiat- 
ing striie, the dorsal lin and tail dusky. 'Tlie pfl. 
chard is an inhabitant of more son thorn seas than 



the herring. In British seas it is ahuiidaut oil' the 
coasts of Devon and Gornwall, and the south and 
.south-west coasts of Ireland ; towards the east cud 
of the English Channel it becomes scarce, and off 
the more northern coasts of the British Isles it 
is only taken occasiomilly in small nnmhers. It 
extends in abnmlanee throughout the Bay of Biscay, 
along the west coast of Portugal, ami llio shore.s of 
the Mediterranean; its southern limit is Madeira, 
In France this Jiah is known ns la sunlinc. It is 
trne that the sardines in oil imjiorted into Great 
Britain are smaller than the majority of English 
pilchards, hut they are of the aaiiio speeios. 'The 
English iiilchard IS usually about 10 iiiche.s long. 
Tlie French sardine is said by Moreau to ho from 
12 to 20 mu. in length- ho, 5 to 8 imihoa — soiue- 
tiHies reaching 2S oui. or 10 inehes. 'Tlie fish used 
for preserving in France are eorlainly young and 
not full grown. I’ilehards are uoiv' ]>i'ciinred in 
oil in the same way as Ifrcnch .sardines, at 
Mevagissoy in Cornwall, and have an exteii.sive 
sale; ao are Sprats (q.v.) at Deal. Thu llsh 
ai’e captured both by di'iti..nots and soines ; the 
TOi-mer method is pursued along the sou th coast of 
JJevou_ and Cornwall, while the principal seat of 
the seine-lishery is St Ives. The drift-net Ihshing 
begins in Augu.st and oontiimes with llnctuations 
Until the following Ajiril, the largest number 
being Hnded in November, December, and Janu- 
ary. The drift-nets are each 120 yards in length, 
and a fleet oousi.sts of twelve to fifteen, fastened 
together, and extending to nearly a mile. They 
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Jive 6 fafclioiiiH in deptli, and the meshes ave usnally 
to thii'ty-eiHht to the yard. The mesh of 
the nets nsed on the i'vench coast is mnch smaller, 
not exceeding' J-ths of an inch square. The smallest 
seines nsed at Bt Ives are ICO fathoms long, with a 
deiith of 8 fathoms at the centre, and li fathoms 
at the -wings ; the meshes are jtha of an inch 
.sf/iiare. In the seine the lish are not meshed ; if 
tiiey were tliey would cause the net to sink. There 
ai'e only six ‘ .stations ’ or places lit for hauling tire 
seine at St Ives, and over two hundred seines. The 
nets arc therefore divided into groups, and each net 
inis to await its turn at the station to which it 
licdong.s. The regulations of the lishery are con- 
tained in the Sea-lishevies Act, 1888, 31 and 32 Viet, 
chap. 45, -sect. 68. The .scine-K.sliery i,s carried on 
jii'incipally hetwoen August and Christmas. Mo.st 
of the ]iilchards landed in Levon and Corinvall are 
salted for the Tilediloi'ranean market, e.specially 
Italy. They wei-e formerly cured dry, tlie fish 
being piled in hcaj).s witli salt on a lloor, and the 
liriiie and oil draining away from them eonslantly. 
After remaining thus about a month the li.sh were 
.sifted from the .salt, washed, packed in barrels, and 
subjected to i)re.ssnrG whieli forced more oil from 
them. lint at presonl the .salting is carried out in 
watertight vats, so lliat the brine formed rises 
o\'er the lisli, and they are kept steeped in the 
liipiid for .several weeks or months. They are 
then washed, iiaoked, and pressed as before, the oil 
being collected and sold principally for the use of 
je(itlier-di'es.sers. This wet process prodiicas much 
cleaner and hrighter-lookiiig lish than the old dry 
n'ooess. Twelve thousand to (iftoen tliousand hogs- 
leads of those cured pilchards are annually ex- 
ported to tho Mediterranean, each hogshead con- 
taining froju 2500 to 3000 lish, and weighing 476 Ih. 
gross. A largo nuniher of piloliards arc also used as 
bait for loiigdino and hand-lino lishing, and a good 
many are oaten fresh locally or in distant markets. 

Uiiliko liorring.s, the pilchards which are captured 
are not in breeding condition, but are fat, with 
•small reproductive organs. In fact the habits of 
tlio pilchard are the direct converse of those of the 
lievring. Tho pilchard is found feeding near .shore 
in more or leas alnmdaneo for nine monfch.s of the 
year, but in .luiie, July, and August, when as a 
rule none ore being caught near shore, spawning 
pilchards are found at some distance, 10 to 50 mile.s 
or more, from the land. At this seasnu a few are 
ncoasioually taken iii mackerel nets, in which the 
largest ones are mc.sUed in oonsequenoe of their 
swollen condition. The ova, unlike those of the 
herving, are quite transiiarcnt, and buoyant like 
those of the cod and mackerel ; they pass through 
tlieir dovelopmoiit while suapeudod separately in 
the sea-water. Like the herving, the pilchard 
feeds upon minute Crustacea and other animals, 
some aifult, some larval, which swarm in the sea. 

The principal foreign lisheries are at Goncavneait 
and other places in the Hay of Biscay, the month 
of the Tagus in I’ortugal, and MaMeillos, Nice, 
and other ports in the Moditervanoan. In Scotland 
the pilchard is known as the Gypsy Ilerrinff, CraruiV- 
Hcniny {the sprat being Gcn'iiic), or C)'uc Ilerriny. 

Pilcoillliyo, a river of Bouth America, which 
lakes its rise in two hranchB.s in the Bolivian 
Andes, in tho do])urlment of Potosl, Hows in a very 
winding coni'.so south-east through tho Gran Chaco, 
separating Paraguay and Argentina, and llnally 
joins the Itio Paraguay a little below Asuncion. 
Its length is said to he 1700 miles, hut thi.s is mere 
gue.ss-work, as no one yet has explored its entire 
course, and w'hat i.s known of it is too tortuous for a 
basis on which to estimate the whole, Tlic volunie 
of water brought down is comparatively jmsignifi- 
cant, much being spent in lagmies on its way; 
at the mouth there is scarcely any perceptible onr- 


rent, and the breadth is not 60 yards, while within 
the first 200 miles it narrows more than once to less 
than 20 yards, and moreover divides into branches, 
among some of which explorers, like Captain Page, 
have lost their way. Tliere have been many 
attemjits, all fruitless, made to open the river 
route between Argentina and Bolivia; since 1556 
a score of expeditions have been sent out, and 
many of the explorers have peri.shed. Some have 
obtained 6-feet soundings for 255 miles from the 
month, but then came rapid.s, where the river was 
not moi'e than 2 feet deep ; the upper stream, too, 
is rendered impassable by nnmevon.s rapids, ami 
long canals would he required to open the river to 
navigation. In its upper conise its sands are anri- 
feron-s and the hanks fertile ; lower down the valley 
is .swampy. The river’s water is rendered like 
brine by the great salt lake.s of the Chaco — in 
which part the river is buried for hundreds of 
leagues in a great forest of fan -palms. 

Pilf S aie usually squared log.s of wood used iu 
eugineeving operations, such as dams, bridges, and 
roads (see CorPERDAM, &c.) They are sharpened 
at the point, and, if necessary, protected with iron 
jioints, to enable them to cut through the strata 
they encounter as they are driven into the ground. 
Piles ave also used for permanent works, when 
they are driven through loose soil till they reach a 
firm bottom, and thus form a foundation on which 
Imildings, roads, iScc. may be placed. Cast-hon is 
also used for piles, which' ave cast hollow. Common 
piles ave driven in by machines called pilc-ilrivers. 
In these a heavy weight (or monkey) is raised to 
a considerable height lietween two guides, and then 
let fall on the head of the pile. The apiilioation of 
steam to these drivers has made them very power- 
ful engines— Nasmyth’s steam-hammer being a 
well-known instance. Bee also Lake-dwellings. 

Piles, or H5SM0REII0IDS, are small tumours 
.situated either within or on the verge of the anus. 
The fiv-st step in their development is the dilata- 
tion of one or more vein.s in this region. They 
consist of folds of skin or mucous menilirane, with 
the subjacent tissues in an inflamed, infiltrated, or 
permanently tliickeued condition, and usually con- 
tain enlarged veins, though the.se soinetiiues become 
obliterated. There ave several varieties of these 
tumours. Bometimes the pile is mainly composed 
of a little knot of varicose veins ; in this case it is 
readily emptied by pressure of the fluid blood con- 
tained in it, which, however, returns when the 
pressure is removed. Bometimes the blood coagu- 
lates, either in a dilated vein, or, if thi,s has given 
way, around it, forming a solid tumour surrounded 
by tissues thickened iu consequence of inflamma- 
tion ; or the tumour may consist of a kind of erec- 
tile tissue formed by an abnormal condition of the 
vessels of tho mucous membrane; this variety is 
especially liable to bleed. These tumours ave 
divided into bUeduiy and blind piles, according as 
they are or are not accompanied with luemorrhage ; 
ami into internal and external piles, according as 
they are within or without the sphincter muscle of 
the anus. 

The following are the general symptoms of this 
affection. The patient, after having experienced 
for a varying time a feeling of heat, fullness, and 
dull pain 'about the lower part of the bowel, heoonies 
conscious of a .sensation as if there were a foreign 
body in the nnns, and on examination after an 
evacuation discovers a small tumour, usually about 
the size of a grajie, which either remains outside 
or is retracted, according as it originated without 
or within the sphincter. This tninonr gi-adually 
increases, and others form around it, until a mass 
at length results as large as a pigeon’s egg, or 
larger. In its ordinary indolent state the tumour 
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lias little seIl^ilrility, ami occasions compavatively 
little arinoyaiioe; Cut when it is nijlanud (from 
strangulation hy the sphincter muscle, or from any 
other cause) it is exquisitely tender to the touch, 
and is the seat of huuiing and stinging sensations, 
rendering the ei aeuation of the bowels { and some- 
times of the bladder aNo) difflcult and painful. In 
women an inflamed pile may cause pain in the 
hack, iriitatinn of the womb, with muconn dis- 
charge, and many other anomalous symptoms. In 
severe cases the patient can neither stand nor sit 
with comfort, and only lind.s relief in the horizontal 
position. In internal piles the most iinportant 
symptom, sometimes the lirst to be noticed, is 
limmorrhage, which may be so profuse or so often 
rcjieateil as to threaten the jiatient’s life. 

Piles may he caused hy any circumstances which 
cause congestion in the lower howel, sucli as Inxn- 
rions and sedentary liahits of life, pregnancy, and 
.such diseases of the liver as tend to elieck tlie 
return of blood from the veins of the rectum. 
Moreov'cr, anything that causes irritation of the 
rectum, .such as e.xoessive use of purgatives, dysen- 
teiy, inflanimation of the prostate gland, &c., may 
cause piles. But of all causes constipation is prob- 
alily the mo.st froqueiit; it operates in producing 
them partly hy the pressure of the accumulated 
and hardened 'feces upon the veins carrying the 
blood away from the rectum, and partly by the 
straining and irritation .such freces occa-sion during 
their evacuation. 

In the treatment of piles it is expedient to lelieve 
the congested state of tlie lower bow'el by one or 
two doses of .sulphate of magnesia, and a cooling 
vegetable diet, after whioli the continued use of 
mild laxatives should he resorted to. A teaspoou- 
ful of an electuary, ooiisistiog of an ounce of con- 
fection of senna, half an ounce of cream of tartar, 
and half an ounce of sulphur, if taken in tlio middle 
of the day, ustially acts gently about bedtime, 
which is far the best time for the bowels of patients 
of this kind to act, ns the parts irritated hy the 
passage of the evacuation become ((uieted during 
the night. In long-standing cases, in which there 
is genera! rela.xation of tJio mnooii.s membrane, the 
confection of pepper in doses of a drachm may be 
given thrice daily with advantage, or a scruple of 
common pitch may he taken at bedtime in the 
form of pills or in capsules. Preparations of witcli- 
hazel (Sctmamelis virrjinica) are also useful. 
Amongst the milder forms of local treatment must 
he mentioned (1) the injection of the rectum with 
cold water both before and after the motion; (2) 
washing the anus with yellow soap and water after 
each evacuation — this should never be omitted by 
any one who suffers from piles ; (3) tlie application 
of gall ointment or of other astringents; and (4) 
the injection of astringent lotions, as, for instance, 
of sulphate of iron, in the proportion of a grain to 
an ounce of water. When the piles are inflamed, 
leeclies to the amis (but not apjdied directly to the 
tiimoiir.s ) are aoinetiines required; hut the' inflam- 
mation generally subsides under the influence of 
rest in the horizontal position, fomentations, poul- 
tices, and low diet. In severe and prolonged cases 
operative interference becomes neces.sary. For 
external piles removal witli scissors is nsnally 
employed. In certain forms of internal piles the 
application of caustics, especially nitric acid, some- 
limes su (flees. Where their removal is required it 
may be effected either liy ligature or by cauterisa- 
tion. 

The treatment of the Inemorrhage. that frequently 
accompanies piles requires a few words. It the 
bleeding is moderate in quantity, and has continued 
for some time without inducing weakness or any 
other bad symptom, it is not expedient to interfere 
with it. When, however, it obviously requires 


oliecking, the effect of cold water injected into the 
rectum, as already recommended, should be tried, 
and, in case of its failing, astiingent injections 
should be Ivad recourse to. At tlie same time the 
patient should remain in the horizontal position, 
and take tlie medicines usually prescribed for 
internal haunorrhage, amongst which may' he espe- 
cially mentioned witcli-liazel, oil of turpentine, in 
doses of twenty drops three or four times a day, or 
ergot of rye in divided doses to the extent of a 
drachm daily. In rare cases it is neeessary to tie 
a ves.sel, or to touch it with n red-hot wire (through 
the spoculnin ), or to ping the anus. 

Pilens (Lat., ‘a hat’), the u[iper expanded 
portion of many Fungi (q.v.). 

Pilewort. See Ranunculus. 

Pilgrim (Ital. jidka rino, Lat. pcfCffi'iiuis, 'a 
visitor of foreign lands ). A pilgrim is one who 
visits, with religious intent, some place reputed to 
lossess o,special holiness, Tlie enrly Christians, 
ike tlie Jews and the ]iagan Centiles, regarded 
certain places witli special religions interest ; above 
all, the Holy Land, and particularly the scene.s of 
the Passion ‘of onr Lord at Jerusalem. Wi .lerome 
refers the jiractice of vi.siting Jei'iisalem to the dis- 
covery of the Holy Cros.s hy St Helena. Ho him- 
self was a zealous pilgrim ; and throughout the 
4tli, 5th, and 6lh centnrios jiilgrims liahitually 
undertook the long ami perilous journey to the 
Holy Land from almo.st ovary part of tlie West. 
Other sacred places, too, were lield to he lit objects 
of the same visit-s of religions vunewation, 'The 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul, and of tlie 
martyrs in the catacombs at Rcinic, are so described 
by St Jerome. St Basil speaks in the same terms 
of the tomb of tlie Forty Martyrs ; and the hislorian 
Theodoret tells of not only visiting sncli sanotnarics, 
lint of hanging up therein, as offerings, gold ami 
silver ornaments, and even models of hands, feet, 
eyes, &c., in eominomoration of the onre.s of dis- 
eases snperiiatnmlly obtained as the fruit of the.se 
pious visits. Tlie Pilgrimage, however, pre- 
eminently so called, was that of tlie Holy Land; 
and, even after Jerusalem had boon occupied hy tlie 
Saracens, the liberty of jiilgriinago, on payineiit of 
a tax, was foriiially secured liy treaty ; and it was 
from tile necessity of protooting pilgriiii.s from out- 
rage that the well-Known Military Orders had 
their origin. The Crusades may he roganled as a 
pilgrimage on a great scale ; the' direct ol),ject being 
to secure for tlie Latin Cliristiari.s immnnity of jiil- 
griniage. On the other hand, the linal abanilon- 
inent of the Crusades led to a great extension of 
what niay_ lie called doiiie.stie pilgrimage, and drew 
into religious notice and veneration many sliriiies 
in Europe, wiiich, after the lapse of time', heoanie 
celebrated places of pious resort. Tlie cbief places 
of pilgriiiiage in the West were, in Italy — Koine, 
Loretto (q.v,), Assisi; in Spain— Coiiipostella, 
Guadalupe, Montserrat; in France^ — Fonrvicres at 
Lyoms (q.v.), St Denis; in Oermany — Maria Zell, 
Cologne, Trhves ; in Switzerland— Eiiisicdeln ; in 
England — Walsinghnm, Caiiterhiiry, and many 
others of minor note ; in SeoUaiid, Wliitlioni, 
Whiteldrk (near North Berwick), Loretto (near 
Musselliurgh), Scone, Dundee, Paisley, and Mel- 
rose; in Ireland, Lough Derg (q.v.), and many 
pfeees epnneoted witli tlie life or death of tlie early 
Irish saints. The pilgiiin coiiiiiionly bound himself 
only by a teinporary vow (difleriiig in tliis from the 
palmer), which terminated with the actual visit to 
the place of jiilgriiiiagc, or at least iviLli the return 
home, and by wliich he was liound for the time to 
chastity .and to certain other ascetic observances. 
The costume consisted of a black or gray gabardine, 
girt with a cincture, from wiiicli a shell and scrip 
were .suspended, a broad hat, ornamented u'ith 
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s-calloii-sliells, fWid a long stalF'. Many ahnsea ainac 
out of lliesu pilg'rinnige.s, the popnlar notions legard- 
ing n'liieli may lie_ gathered — although, prohahly, 
with a dash of caricature — f\om Chaucer ’s Canter- 
liiry I'lilcs, and from Erasnui.s’ account of the 
pilgiimage to Walsingham [Peregrinatio religioiiis 
ergo). Pilgrimages have gone much into disuse in 
France since the Revolution. In late yeara, how- 
ever, pilgrims have resorted in large nnml)ei'.«, not 
only to the ancient sanctuaries of Konrvieres, Piiy, 
&c., hnt also to La Kalette, Paiay-le-Monial, and 
since 1858 to Lourdes. There were special pilgrim- 
ages by English Catholics to Pontigny (1874), Holy 
l3and (1887), and Iona (1888). Ivnock (q.v.) has 
hecoine since ISSO a re.sort of Irish Oatholias. 
Positivists also visit the places connected with 
the live.s of .selected great moo. Jlenare.s is one of 
tlic great |)laou.s of pilgiimage for Hindus ; and the 
Ilaij to hleeca i.s the goal of e\-ery true Moslem’s 
amliition. See Jusseraud’a EiujIUk Waijfarinij 
Life in the itiddla Ages (Eog. trans. 1888). 

Pilgrimage of (Irace, the name given to a 
ri.sing of the rural poimhdion in the oonutie.s of 
Lincolnsliire and Yorkshire in tlie end of 1536. 
When the commisHionevs charged with the suppres- 
sion of the minor numasterie.s arrived in Lincoln- 
sliire, reports u’ere spread abroad among the people 
that all the church jewels and plate were to he 
taken away, that moat of the churches were to he 
pulled down, that new taxes wore to he leaded, and 
that the rights of the commons were in other way.s 
to ho vQxatiously interfoi ud with. The rising hogan 
at Louth ou Ist Uetohov j 20,0(10 men soon gathered 
at Lincoln, under the leadership of Dr Mackerel, 
Abliot of Barlings, a shoemaher named Mellon, 
bettor known as Captain Cobbler, and some of the 
dispossessed monks ami gentry. But the approach 
of the Duke of Bullolk from the south, and a pro- 
clamation by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was 
drawing near from the west, stating that what had 
been done was W'itU the consent of parliament, and 
promising a free (lardou to the rebels, caused them 
to dishaiul and go away homo (October 13). In 
the moantinio a similar ri.sing for precisely similar 
causes had taken jilace in Yorkshire ; it negan ou 
9tli Oetoher in the East Riding, the chief leader in 
the movement being a lawyer named Robert A.skc. 
The rebels, 40,000 in numhor, took York and Ponle- 
fracl,, oa))(,uviiig in this last town Lord Darcy and 
the Arehhishop of York (not unwilling to he cap- 
tured). The king sent against them tlio Earl of 
Slivewslmry and the Dulco of Norfolk, and on the 
reading of a similar \)roclamatiou to that in Lin- 
colnshire they disporseil to their lionies. In the 
following year Aske, Bir llohert Constable (who 
had heoh associated with Aske in the leadership), 
Lord Hussey (suspected of cmuplicity hi the Liu- 
cohi.sliire movement), Mackerel, and others, ahont 
twenty in all, were executed. Bee Gairdiier’s Pre- 
face to Calendar of State Papers, Foreign and 
Donmtie: lleiirg VLIL, voh xi. (1888). 

PilgTilU FatllCl’S, the (irst English colony 
wliich settled in Massachnsotts (q.v.). The com- 
pany, nninhering one hnndred men, women, and 
children, .set sail from Plymouth in the Mayflower 
on 6th Septomher 1620, hound for the banks of the 
Hudson ; hut after a long and stormy voyage they 
were driven to the bleak and desolate shores of 
Cape Cod, and finally landed on 21st Decoinhor. 
Their scttlomcut they called Plymouth; and there 
a noble nionnment has been ei'coted to their 
memory. Bee chap. iii. of DeverelRs Pilgj'inw and 
the Anglican Church (1887), and works there cited ; 
also Goodwin’s Pilgrim, llepuhlie (Boston, 1888). 

Pilibllit, a town in the North-west Provinces 
of India, 30 miles NE. of Bareilly by rail. Pop. 
29,721. 


Plllav, a detached sujqiovt like a cohmm ; hut 
its section may he of any shape, wheieas the colnimi 
is always round. Pillai.s have been used in all 
styles of architecture, and their fonn.s and oina- 
tueiits are u-sually amongst the most cliavacteiistic 
features of the style. The Greek and Roman 
pillars (or columns) are the distinguishing elements 
in the various oitlers. In Gothic arcliitectme, also, 
tlie_ pillars or piers aie of different forms at the 
variou.s epoclss of that .style. In the Norman period 
we have plain massive pillars, .square, circular, and 
octagonal, freqnentlj' ornamented u'ith zigxag orna- 
ments, spiral hands, &c. ou the surface ( lig. I ). 
As vaiilting piogressed, the system of hieaking 
the jilain .surface of the jiier, and giiing to each 
poition of the vaulting a .‘■eparalc little cohiinn or 
.shaft to support it, was 
introduced. This wn.s 
done either by attaching 
shafts to the jnllars, or 
by cutting nooks in the 
pillars and setting little 
shafts in them, thus : 
a, b, lig. 2. Ill the Early 
Pointcii style a plain cir- 
cular or octagonal pillar, 
with a number of small 
shafts attached around it, 
is a favourite arrange- 
ment, thus ; 0 , d, hg. 

2. In this style the 
attached shafts aie veiy 
frecjnciiUy handed to the 
mam pillar at different 
heights, and they are 
sometimes made of a 
liner material, .snob as 
Pnrhcck marble. In the 
Decorated style the 
pillar is of a lozenge 
form, and not so mncli 
ornaiiienled with de- 
tached sliafLs as with 
mouldings; plain, circu- 
lar, or octagonal pillars, however, are u.sed in this, 
as in all the styles. The mouldings niid shafts 



Fig. 1. 

Norman Clustered Pillar. 



Fig. 2, 


are usually filleted ; and some of the iiionldings run 
up into tlie arch without any cap. In Perpen- 
dicular the same idea is further carried out; the 
mouldings hecoine thinner, and are mure fre- 
quently run up into the arch without caps. See 
Flamboyant, 

Pillar-saints, an English rendering of the 
Greek stylitai, the name of a olas.s of hermit- 
ascetics, chielly Syrian, who evueified the ilesh by- 
living on the .suniiiiit of pillars in the open air. 
Tlie most noted was Simeon called Stylites (q.v.). 
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Pillau, a Piuh&iaii town and foi-ti-ess of the 
tliii'il rank on n spit of land at the entrance of the 
PrischeH Haff, 30 miles W. of Koiiigsherg hy rail. 
Pop. 3434. 

PillnitZ, the ordinary summer residence of the 
roval family of Saxony, in a heautiful situation on 
the Elbe, 3 miles SE. of Dresden. The palace 
emhriices tliree main huihliug.s or ‘ caatle.s, and is 
.snrronnded ivitli heautiful parks and gardens. 
Here, in August 1791, the Declaration of Pilluitz 
was framed, according to which Austria ami 
Prii.saia agreed to take common action on behalf 
of tlie royal family of Prance against the Ke- 
piihlicans. 

Plllovy, an engine for tlie public puuishiiient 
of ciiminals, disused in Hritain since 1837, hut 
previou.s to that time commonly employed, as it 
also was in Ihiince and tlermany. Tt comsisted of a 
stout plank lixed like a signboard ou the top of 
a ])ole, tlie pole being .supported on a w'ooden 
]jlatform elevated above tlie ground. Above, and 
parallel to tills plank, anotlier of like diiiiC2i.sioii,s 
was ]daoed in a similar po.sition ivith respect 
to tlie pole, and fixed to the former liy a hinge, 
being tines capable of being moved upward.s from 
it, or closed upon it, wlieii necessary. A largo 
eiroiilar linle was cut, with its centre in tlie lino of 
junction of the two planks, and two oorrespoiiding 
holes of smaller size -were formed, one on eacli side 
of it ; tlie large hole was for receiving the neck, and 
tlie two smaller tlie wrists. 'Wlieu a criminal was 
to he placed in tlie pillory he was made to inonnt 
and stand upon tlie platform i the upper of the 
two lunged planks was raised to allow tlie culprit’s 
neck and wrists to he inserted iu their proper 
grooves, and tlieu brought down into its place, 
and fastened hy a padlock', or in some other way. 
The iiillory seems to have existed iu England before 
the C'onqiiest, in the form of the ntvctah-neck (an 
inatriimeiit hy whicli the neck only was ooii(iiied), 
and M’as oiiginally intended, according to the 
‘.Statute of the Pillory’ (51 flen. Iff. oha|i. 0), for 
liersons guilty of forestalling and regratiiig, using 
deceitful weights and measures, perjury, &c. Iks 
use was exclu.sively conliiiod to this class of 
oftenders till 1637, when restiictions were put upon 
the press, ami all who iiriiiLed hooks without a 
license were put in the pillory. From this time it 
became tlie favourite mode of punisliing libellers 
against the government, and many eminent men 
were accordingly from this time pilloried, among 
them Leighton, Lilbiirn and Warton the printere, 
Prynne, Dr Hastwick, and Daniel Defoe. These 
snirerens were popular favourites, and the encourage- 
ment, applause, and sympathy of the crowd aroiiiul 
converted the intended punishment into a triumph ; 
hut such men ns Titus Oates, and the class of 
otl'endem including iierjiirei-s, swindlem, poly- 
gamists, &c., will! were olijecks of popular hatred 
and disgust, were pelted willi rotten egg.s, garbage, 
mud, sometimes ei'en with more dangerous missiles. 
In 1797 the preacher Thomas Evans was pilloried 
for singing a seditiou-s 'VVeish song; so too, in 
May 1812 was Eaton, the publisher of Paine’s Agre 
of iieasoii ; and in 1814 the celebrated naval hero 
Lord Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dnndoiialil, ivas 
sentenced to stand an hour in the pillory, lint 
in the latter case the government did not dare 
to carry the sentence into effect. The punishment 
was abolished for all offences .save perjury iu 1815 ; 
and the perjurer Peter James Bossy was the last 
to stand in the London pillory, in the Old Bailey, 
for one hour, on 22d June 1830. In France the 
pillory was anciently called pilori (a ivord of 
unknown origin), and in recent times carcaii, 
from the iron collar hy which the criminal’s neck 
was attached to the post j and even .so late as 1840 


a woman who liad poisoned her hiishand was at 
least seiileiiced to the pillory at Tulle as part of 
her puiii.shmeut. 

See Douce’s Illustrations of Hhakespeare, Griffitli’s 
Chronicles of Muyatc, Andrews’ P mil shin cuts in the 
Olden, Times, and Jewitt in the Eeliquary for April 
1801. See also Jouos, Cano, and Stocks. 

PilLs arc the nio.st generally convenient and 
popular of all forms of medicine. They are formed 
from iuas,ses of a consistence sufficient to preson e 
the globular sliajie, and yet not so hard as to he 
of too difficult .solution in tlie stomacli and inte.s- 
tines. I'liis form is especially .suitable for ( 1 ) all 
remedies wliicli ojierate in .small doses, as metallic 
salts; (2) those which arc de.signed to act slowly 
and gradually, as certain alteratives; (3) llio.se 
wliicli are too readily soluble wlion exliilnled iu 
otlier forms ; (4) siihstaiicea wIio.se operation it is 
de,sirahle to retard until tliey have readied the 
lower intestines, as in certain pills for hiihitual 
costivenB3,s ; (5) bodies wliosc .specific gravitic.s are 
too inconsiderable to allow their suHjiension in 
aqueous vehicles; and (6) fetid substaiicas i while 
it is unsuitable for (1) luediciiies vliidi require 
to he given in large (loses; (2) deliquescent 
salts: (3) lliiid or scnii-lluid snhstanccH, such 
us oils, haksams, &.O., which require a very large 
proportion of some dry jiowdor to render tlioin 
siitlicieiitly tenncioiiR to form into a mas.s; (4) 
snhstances so iiisoluhle tliat ii'licii exliiliited in 
solid form they pass through the intestinal canal 
unaltered, as extract of logwood, Many sub- 
stances, suoli UK vegetable e.xtracts, iiia^'’ be at 
once formed into pill.s witlioiit any addition ; but 
most substances require the addition of a material 
tornied an exeijiieiit for eoiivortiiig it into a pill- 
niass. The excipients iu most eoinmon uso are 
hread-criiiiihs, hard soap, o.xtraet of liquorice, muci- 
lage, syni]i, treacle, lioney, ea.HLor-oi], and conserve 
of roses. From the property of ])rc.serviiig' pills for 
a long time in a iiroperly soft state the most valu- 
able excipient is the conserve of rod roses ; and, 
jiorlijips, next to it troade is tlie most valuable 
excipient, as it does not undergo any cliange liy 
time, but iiiaiiitaius a proper eonsistcnce, and ]ire- 
servos tlie pro]iortios of vcgetalile powders nniiii- 
paired for years. It is cominoii to place pills in 
some line powder to jireveiit them from adliei'ing 
to oadi otlier, and to conoea] their taste. For tliis 
purpose liquorice powder, wheat-ilour, stardi, and 
niagiie.sia are generally used in Britain, and lyco- 
podiiiiii oil tlie Continent. Bills retain tlioir mois- 
ture and activity far longer in small bottle, s than 
in the ordinary pasteboard boxes. Tlio ordinary 
weight of a ]iill is five grains ; if it iiiiidi exceeds 
that weight it is too bulky to .swallow oonvenientlv 
if consisting of vegetahlo matter. It is very coiii- 
nion to meet with patients ivho express their in- 
ability to take tliis fonn of medicine. If, howei'er, 
tliey practise witli a small glolmlar mass towards 
which they feel no repugnance, as a pellet of bread 
or a currant, placing it on the hack of the tongue 
and gulping it down with water, they will soon get 
over the difficulty. 

To many people the tn.sto of pills is a great deter- 
rent, and various methods of coating the pills arc 
resorted to for their benefit. Formerly coating witli 
gold or .silver loaf or witli a little tolu resin dis- 
solved iu chloroform wore the only methods ; but 
more recently^ gelatine-coated, sugar-coated, and 
pearl-coated pills have been jireparcd iu vast quan- 
tities and have become very popular. There is, 
however, always a risk of tlie dotorioralioii of 
such pills, owing to the length of time which they 
may he kept before being sold. See also Quack 
M lSDtCINES. 

Piloc'sirpine, See Jaiiokandi. 
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Pilot is a pevRon specially deputed to take 
charge of a Rliip while passing through a particular 
sea, reach, or dangerous ehnunel, or from or into 
a port. Pilots are of three olas.se.s — (1) those 
licensed to act in districts where the pilotage is 
compulsory ; ( 2 ) those licensed to act where the 
pilotage is not compnlsory ; (3) unlicensed pilots. 
Britisli pilots are licensed by the Trinity Houses 
of London, Hull, Newoastle-on-Tyne, ami Leith, 
and by Pilotage Goniniissiouers in other ports. 
The British pilotage law.s were consolidated hy 
6 Gen. IV. chap, 123 and in 1S53, hut extensive 
changes were made by the Merchant Shipiring Act 
of 1855, part v., and minor changes in 1862, 1872, 
1874, and 1889. By tiro last of these acts the 
monopoly of employment claimed by licensed pilots 
lias been strengthened. The scale of pilotage fees 
paid hy the ship de)iendR upon the distance piloted 
and the sliip’s draught of water. The fees earned 
are sometimes retained hy the pilot earning them, 
less dednotinn.s for collection, hiiporannuation, sick, 
nr widows' funds, and sometimes they are thrown 
into a joint stock. 

In the United States the several states make 
tlieir own pilotage law.s, which generally provide 
for the appoiutmunt of coimnissioncvs with power 
to make all needful rnlc.s and regulations. 

A British pilot-boat imi.st have conspicuously 
painted upon it its number, owner’s name, and tlie 
port to which it belongs, and must show a large 
flag of two horiiinntal .stripes, the upper white and 
the lower red. At night a ihlot-vessel on its 
station shows a white light, awl in addition shows 
a Have at intervals not exceeding lifteen minutes. 
Hliipmasters oi' mates arc often licensed to act as 
liilots for their own vessels. 

By British law no owner or master of any ship is 
answerable to any person wliatevov for any loss or 
damage oocasiondd by the fault of any qnalilied — 
i.e. lioensod — pilot acting in charge of .such ship, 
within any district whore the employment of such 
pilot is compulsory liy law, hut this law is not 
international nor universal. In general, foreign 
nations are more stringent than Britain iu ex- 
cluding aliens from their pilotage sorvioas for mili- 
tary reasons. 

Pilot"lisU {Nannrates dmtov), a well-known 
lish wiiioh accompanies sliarks and follows ships. 
It usually keeps to the open sea, and is very widely 
distvilnitcd in tropical and temperate regions. _ From 
the Mediterranean it sometimes follows ships to 



IdloKish (Ahuiomha diicfor). 


Britisli coasts, fn length it is about a foot, in 
sliapo like a mnckerol, in colour variable, though 
generally grayish blno with live tvansveree dark 
Blue bauds. The hast dorsal fm i.s represented by 
a few spines. Its zoological position is beside the 
horso-maokerols in the family Carangidre. 

Many wonderful stories are told about the pilot- 
fislij which seems to be the Pompilus of the 
ancients. It is said to guide the shark to_ its 
/prey— nay, more, to show sailors their desired 
course. It certainly is a very frequent companion 
of the shark, eaneeiallv if tliat fi.sh he .swimiuing 


alone, hut the precise nature of the association is 
doubtful. The pilot-fi.sli probably follows the .shark 
as it foilow.s a ship for the sake of .scraps of food, 
and perhaps eats tlie parasitic crastaceans, A'c., 
witli wliich the skin of the .shark Is often infested. 
Moreover, companionslnp with the sharlc probably 
protects the pilot-fish from its enemies. 

Piloty, K-ilin vox, head of the new Munich 
school of painters, was horn in that city on 1st 
October 1826, studied at its academy, and sat at 
the feet of Bchnorr and Schom and the modern 
French and Belgian masters of colour. In 1856 
he was appointed professor of Painting at the 
Munich Academy, and in 1874 succeeded ICaulhach 
as director of the same. He died in his native 
city on 21st July 1886. All his best pictures belong 
to the class of historical genre ; seveial of them 
adorn the sumptnon.s palaces of art built by the 
Bavarian kings at their ca\iital, as the Maximil- 
iaiieniii and the New Pinakotliek. Piloty was a 
pronounced realist; he strove to reproduce natuie 
e.vactly, even to the iiiimitest details, but did not 
steer clear of the dangers that beset the endeavour 
to carry out those principles to their most rigoroms 
conclusions. He di.storls tlie relative importance 
of essentials and subordinate details, and, iu spite 
of his skill as a portraitist, his pictures frequently 
have a theatrical aii'. Hi.s drawing was strictly 
objective ; Imt he allowed hi.s personal tastes all 
the more freedom in the choice of snlijeob and in 
the employment of colonv. Most of his pictures 
have melanclioly subjects and a pathetic effect or 
sad background; amongst tlie best of them may 
be quoted ‘Seni beside the Body of ^YallensteiTl,’ 
‘Nero amid the Itnius of Itouie,’ ‘ 'Wallenstein’s 
March upon Eger,’ ‘Galilei in Pri.soii,’ ‘C'olumims,’ 
‘ Death of Ciu.sar,’ ‘ Annonneement of the Sentence 
of Death to Mary Stuart,’ ‘Tlmsnelda in the 
Triumph of Uernianicus,’ and ‘ Death of Alexander 
the Great.’ Piloty was an excellent teacher, his 
principal endeavour being to develop the individual 
genius of Ms ]mpilB, amongst whom were Makart, 
Defregger, Leiibaoh, Max, Dietz, and others. See 
tJie Art Journal for 1865 ; Jfrs Howitt-Watt.s’ 
Arl-Utulciil in Muniah (2d ed. 1879); and Eosen- 
berg. Die Mimehener Mulerschulc ( 1887). 

Pilpay. See Bidv.ii. 

Pilscilt the second town of Bohemia, situated 
in a fertile and beautiful I’alley, 07 miles by rail 
SW. of Prague. There are nmneroiis active in- 
du.stries, ]iromicing building materials, macliinery, 
metal-work, porcelain, spirits, liqueurs, leather, 
&c. Ill tlie neighbourhood are mines of iron, alum, 
vitriol, coal, amt sulphuric acid. But the town is 
most widely known from giving its name to tlie 
most ajiproved kind of Bohemian beer, wMoh is 
brewed to the extent of 9 million gallons a year, 
and (whetlier made there or elsewliere) is now 
largely imported into Britain. The town was 
stormed by Zizka in the Hns.site war and hy Count 
Mansfeld in the Tliirty Years’ IVar (1618) ; it was 
Wallenstein’s headquarters in 1633-34. Pop. (1880) 
38,883. 

PiinctttO) also called Allspice or Jamaica 
Pjsi'PEE, a well-known spice, tlie dried fruit of 
Ewicnia Pimenta, a small Attest Indian tree chiefly 
confined to Jamaica, which grows to the height 
of 20 or 30 feet, and has oblong or oval leaves 
about 4 inches long, of a deep shining green, 
and numerous axillary and terminal trieliotom- 
ous panicles of white flowers, followed by small 
dark purple berries. The pimento-tree is culti- 
vated in some of tlie lYest Indian Islands. It 
is a very beautiful tree, with straight white trunk 
and imioli-hrancliing head ; about the month of 
April it is covered with an exuberance of flowers, 
which difl'uso a rich aromatic odour. The leaves 
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anil balk partake of tlie aromatic propeity for 
wliicli the fruit is valued. The fruit, when ripe. i.s 
filled with a biveet pulp, and the aromatic property 
which .so strongly characterises it iii an uiiri])e state 
has ill a great nieasiire disappeared. The gather- 
ing of the berries, tlierefore, takes jilace as soon as 
they have reached their full size, which is about 
that of peppercorns. They are gathered by the 
hand, and dried in the sun on terraced lloocs, 
during which proce.ss great caie is taken, by turn- 
ing and winnowing, to prevent them froiii being 
injured by nioisLure. Their colour changes in dry- 
ing from green to reddish brown. When dry they 
are packed in bags for the market. Some iilniitei’S 
kiln-dry them. The name Allsjiicc was given to 
pimento from a supposed resemhlance in llavoiir 
to a inivtnre of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves. 
Pimento is much employed in cookery, and is alsii 
used in medicine as a carminative and stinnilant to 
prevent the griping of purgatives, and to disguise 
the taste of nauseous drugs. It depends for its 
properties chiclly on a volatile oil. Oil of rimciUo, 
which is obtained from it bj’ distillation with water, 
and i.s sometimes used to relieve toothache. Tlie 
leaves are used for tanning, and a large trade is 
carried on in young shoots of the tree. From 3000 
to 4000 bundles (500 to 800 in each bundle) are 
shipped annually from Jamaica for sticks for 
umhiella.s. The crop of pimento in Jamaica, which 
alone furnishes the spice to oommerce, vavie.s. In 
1888 it was 69,559 owt., and in 1889, 40,179 cwt. 
The average receipts of the spice in England are 
about 4,900,000 lb. 

Plmpei'nel [AuagalUs), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Piimulnoefc, having a wheel- 
shaped corolla, and the capsule opening by division 
round the middle. The species are elegant little 
animal and perennial plants, natives chiefly of 
temperate climates. The llowers are not large, 
but very beautiful. The Scarlet Pimpernel (A. 
arvensis) is a common plant in llritahi, occurring as 
a weed in Helds and gardens j it is common also in 
most parts of Europe and in many parts of Asia, 
The llowers are of a line .scarlet colour, with a 
]iurnle circle at the eye. There is a common belief 
m England, mentioned by Lord Bacon, tlint when 
this plant opens its llowers in the morning a fine 
day may be expected ; and they certainly clo.se 
very readily on the approach of rain ; hence the 
nojmlar names it bears in some places— Poor Man’s 

eatber-glass and Shepherd’s Barometer. They 
usually open about eight in the morning, and close 
about noon. The Blue Pimpernel [A, emmlea) E 
far less common in Britain, but very abundant 
in some parts of Europe. The Bog Pimpeniel 
(A. ienellce), frerpient in bogs in England, but rare 
in Scotland, is an exquisitely beautiful plant. 
Several .species are cultivated in flower-garden.s. 
Acrid properties prevail in this genus, and .-1. 
arvoisis has been used medicinally in epilepsy, 
dropsy, and mania. The name "Water Pimpernel 
is given to Samolns valsrcmeU, also called Brook- 
weed, another British plant of the same order, with 
racemes of .small white flowers, growing in watery 
gravelly plaee.s. It is supposed to be tlie Snmolus 
which Phny says the Druids gathered fasting, with 
the left band, and without looking at it, ascribing 
to it magical virtues in the cure and prevention of 
diseases in cattle. Its geographic distribution 
extends over almost all the woud. 

Pimples. See Papules, Acne, Pustules. 

Pin. See Pins. 

Pina Cloth, a beautiful fabric made of the 
fibre.s of tlie leaves of the pine-apple plant. See 
Fibrous Substances, Beomeliace.e. 

Pinchbeck is an alloy of zinc and copper, in 
which the proportions slightly differ from those of 


ordinary brass, which lias 2 parts of copper to 1 of 
zinc; but 4 of the former to 1 of the latter con- 
stitute pinclibock, which has a reddish-ycllnw 
colour, and was at tlio beginning of the Ifllli 
century mncli einploj'cd in making watcb-ense.s 
and other small aiticles in imitation of gold. It 
was named after its inventor, Cliristojiher Pinch- 
beck, a London elockmakei', who died in 1732. 
The term is now but little used. 

Pincknej’, Charle.s Cote.swuutii, an Ameri- 
can .state.sman, wa.s horn at Cliarle.ston, Houth 
Carolina, 25th February 1746, was scut to England 
and educated at IVestmiii.ster and at Christ Cliurcli, 
Oxford, read law at the hiiddlc Temide, and 
studied for a while at the mililaiy academj' in 
Caen. He afterwards settled as a barrister at 
Charlesloii. He was Washington’s aide-do-oaiiip 
at the battle, s of Bramlywino and Oermiintown, 
and afterwards, as colonel, saw much active 
service, until 1780, when he was taken prisoner 
at the surrender of Charleston, and detained till 
the close of tlie M'nr. A memlier of the cmivuii- 
tioii that framed the constitution of the United 
States ( 1787 ), he intvodnoed the clause forbidding 
religions tests ns a qualilicalion for office. He 
declined the socrotaryshij) of war in 1794, and of 
state ill 1795; in 1790 he WcUS sent as minister to 
Franco, hut the Directory refused to receive him, 
and he had to quit the country. It was ivliilo on 
this mission that, when it was intimated that jicace 
might he granted in return for a money iiayment, 
he made the reply, ‘ Millions for defence, out not a 
cent for tribute.’ In 1800-8 he was thrice an 
unsuccessful Federalist enmUdato for the presi^ 
denoy. He died 16tli August 1825. 

Piiulai* (Ur. Pinihiros), the chief lyric poet of 
Greece, was horn about 522 ii.O. of Theban family 
at Cynoseejdialro, near Thebes, the capital of 
Bicotia, a di.strict in whicli mu.sio and poetry were 
widely cultivated. His family, the Higoidie, was 
an old and illuslrions one, often mentioned in the 
heroic legends, His father or liis uncle wn.s a flute- 
player, and Pindar inherited the musical talent of 
liib family. He made music and jiootvy his pi'o- 
fe.ssion, and was placed under the tuition of Lasus, 
a well-known musician and poet, at Athens. 
Though Thebes was the hitter foe of that city, 
Pindar often speaks of Athens with love and 
veneration. But Pindar seems, as a poet, to have 
been influenced far more deejily by Uorinna and 
Myrtis, two jinetosses then famous, with whom he 
competed for the juize at public cimtests. Coriniia 
five times gained the victory over him. She assisted 
the young iioet with her advice, judiciously as it 
would seem. It is said that she urged him to 
introduce mytliical subjects into his jmems, and 
then, wiien he had composed an odo inlrodncing 
almost the whole Theban mythology in the first 
.six veiBes, .she smiled and said : ‘ "IVe ought to sow 
with the hand, and not with the whole sacl;.' lie 
commenced his career as a composer of choral odes 
for special occasions at the early age of twenty 
with a song of victory which still remains {Pylh. X. , 
composed in 502). He soon reached the highest 
rank in his profession, and comjiosed odes for 
pereons in all parts of the Greek world. He was 
emnloyed liy the Sicilian rulers, Hiero of Syracuse 
and Tliero of Agr-igentum, by Arcesilaus of 'Oyrena 
and Amyntas of Macedon, as well as by the free 
cities of Greece. AVlierevov he went, he was 
honoured and loved for his own sake as well as for 
his art. States vied with one another in doing him 
honour ; great oitie.s like Athens created him their 
public guest. Though a frequenter of jninoely 
houses and king’s palaces, he never lost his inde- 
pendence. In his poems he gives advice and 
reproof as well as praise to his patrons. He warns 
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the gveat Hiero to a\’oiil flatterers, and cautions 
Aroesilaus of Cyroiie against undue severity. He 
resided four years at the court of Hiero. Re died 
ahuut the age of eighty in I-ia u.c. Two con- 
nnerors— Pati.sanias, king of Sparta during the 
Peloponnesian war, and later Ale.vandor the (Ireat, 
who left no other dwelling in Thebes standing- 
spared the house of Pind.ar. 

Pindar was in the prime of life when Salaniis 
and Thenno]iyIie were fought, when Greek enei-gy 
and enterprise were at their highest, and Greek 
poetry and philosophy wore opening into tlieir 
richest blossom. Hut his poetry belongs to tlie 
old rather than the new iieiiod of literature. In 
spite of his admiration for Athens, which he calls 
‘the pillar of Greece,’ the spirit of Athena did 
not lay hold of lain. Tnlolleclually, he stands 
nearer to the age of Homer than to that of his 
cniitoiiiporary ACaohylus. Pindar’s language is 
Epic, tinged with Doric. He wrote an iminen-so 
number of poems, ineluding hyiniis to the god.s, 
piuana, dithyrambs, odes for processions (prosodia), 
iiiiniic dancing aongs {hyporc/iemuta), choral song.s 
of maidens [parthoicia), convivial song.s (sJeolia), 
dijges {throiwi], and odes in praise of piince.s 
{eiicomut). Of all these poems we possess frag- 
ments only, often very beautiful, but his AynWr/a 
or Triumphal Udea have come down to us entire. 
They are divided into four hooka, celebrat- 
ing the victories won respeolivoly in the 
OlympUui, Pythian, Nemcan, and Isthmian games. 
The special occasion for which these ode.s were 
composed oxidains their eliaraeter. A victory 
won either in the chariot-race, for prowess in 
wrestling or other exercises, or for skill in niii.sic 
was held to confer honour not only on the 
wiimor and his family, hut also on Ills city, 
and received a solemn celebration. It began 
with a procession to tlio temple, where sacriiice 
was oU'ered, followed by a lian<iuet, and con- 
cluding witli a boisterous revel (comits). Thus 
the festival was partly religious, ])avtly convivial 
and Joyous. For the occasion an ode was com- 
po.sed, and was sung by a chorus either during the 
procession or, more frofjuently, at the oonms. An 
intense entUusiasm for athletic sports was one of 
the most distinctive features of the Greek, as of 
the English national character. The performance 
of a triumphal ode by a trained chorus to the 
inu.sic of lyre and flute, amid an enthusiastic con- 
course of the victor’s townsmen, must liave been 
one of the most stirring events of Greek civic life. 
Pindar' treats the victory not as a more incident, 
but as connected with the victor’s whole life and 
history. He lovo.s to dwell on the moral aide of it, 
not merely on the bodily prowess which gained it, 
but on tbe temperance, love to parents, or jiiety 
which seoured the favour of the gods who granted 
Hucoes,s. And this is to him no mere poetic fiction, 
for he has the sincevest faith in the divine super- 
intendence. Hnt it is too much to sny, as Paloy 
does (Tran.s. I’ref. p. viii.), that Pindar shows 
‘unquc.stioning credulity in the wildest legends.’ 
Of myths rolaling things unworthy of the gods he 
says witli ouiphasis ; ‘ I cannot think this way of 
divine beings !’ (as of the mytli of Pelops, 01. i., 
and auotliur regarding ricrcules, 01, ix.). The plan 
of his poetry i.s intricate, and the connection of the 
different parts is often very hard to see. Pindar 
takes uj) various trains of tnought, either relating 
to the victor, liis aiicosloi's, the histoi 7 of his city, 
or else moral reflection ; ho breaks off each of these 
before the application is seen, and it is nob till the 
end of the poem that lie weaves tlie different tlireads 
together and explains the allusions. Tims, says 
Miiller, ‘ the curiosity of the reader is kept on the 
stretch throughout the entire ode.’ The gi-eat 
merit of Pindar’s poetry is its vividness and pictur- 


esque power, seen even in single eiiithets, as when 
he calls the mountain-mass of Etna, overtowering 
all lieights in tlie island, ‘ Lhe forehead of fertile 
Sicily.’ It is this vigour and vividness which 
suggest Mrs Browning’s picture of ' bold, electric 
Pindar . . . with raec-diist on his cheeks,’ and 
eyes that seem to see ‘the chariot rounding its 
last goal.’ The desciijitioii of the happy lot of the 
good after the final judgment in the Islands of the 
Blessed (01. ii.), the voyage of the Argonaut 
(Pyth. iv,), and tlie vi\id picture of the eruption c 
Etna in the First Pythian illustrate this powp 
To ns his poems are specially interesting beca 
they show as in a mirror the intense adni 
tion of the Greek's for bodily prowess, strenj 
endurance, and beauty. Such gift.s rouse in hii 
feeling of religious veneration ; lliey come from 
gods and are sacred. The groundwork of Pind 
jioems consists in those legends which form 
Greek religious literature. It will be seen that 
life was intimately associated with the ohserv 
of Greek religion. In connection with the w( 
at Delplii he received unique Iionoms. The 
in his devontness as a worshipper of the gods f 
itself in the legend, which aiiparently sprai 
dm'uig his life, that tlie god Pan was sc 
heard in a glade between Citlueron and Helic 
ing one of I'intlar’s liynmR. When once ask 
sacriiice he intended to offer at Delphi, he ni 
‘a pioan,’ a rejily not presnmptuon.s, for 1 
are full of religious feeling, not formal 
His protest against myths dishonouring to 
shows a tnily reverent nature and an en 
belief. Both in its strength and in its del 
Ills ])oetry remiiids us of liis claim on 1 
behalf : ‘ Tliat man is wise who knows n 
natural genius;' but the poets, his rivals 
ni/zo have learned, the versatile talkeis, an 
crows vainly chattering against the clivin 
Zens.’ 'Thus the distinction between gei 
talent is as old as Pindar’s time. This ii 
in his own poetic inspiration must not be 
for solf-conlidence ; but it almost verges 
tempt for art wliicli seems responsible fr 
qnent intricacy and obscurity of ids poet 

See Biiokh (1811-21); Dissen (1830; ’ 
Schneidewiii, 1840-47 — conmieiitaiy exoelloii 
to Solmeidewin’s death, incomplete); Eenne 
Bury, JVemean Odes, 1891 ; tianslations by 
(1833), Pnley (occnsionallv powerful, h 
I8C9), E. Myei-s (2d ed. 1883). K. 0. IV' 

( Milllor and Donaldson’s Uistory of Orcc 
full of excellent oritioism. 

PiiMlar, Peter, Bee Wolcot. 

Pindnris, or Pindaehees, hnr 
or mercenary soldiers who, after 
the Mognl empire of India 
formidable power in the 
headquarters being at 
an end to their depred' 

(120,000 men in all) ii 
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adapted to evade the force of winds, which produce 
in tlie tops of pines a peeuliiir sound, much noticed 
hy tlie ancient poets, nioi-e soft and continuous 
than in trees of richer foliage. jMo.st of tlie pines 
are more or less social, one kind often covering a 
eonsideiahle tract; some of them elotliing the 
side.s and even the .summits of mountains with 
magnificent hut somlire fore.sts ; some giowing iu 
lower situations, on otherwise unproductive sandy 
ground.s, as the Pina Bamns of North America. 
The pines growing in the most harron soils, or in 
the coldest climate.s and most expo.sed situations, 
are often very small, and, although very unlike 
any other shruh.s or hushes, are scarcely to be calleil 
trees. Pines are widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere, being found on mountains within and 
near the tropics, and in the colder temperate and 
the arctic regions descending to the level of the 
sea. 

The Scotch Pine, commonly hut erroneously 
known as the Scotch Fir ( P. /tylvairiii), is the 



Fig. 1.— Scotch Pine {Finns sijlvestris) : 
a, young shoot with foiiialo flower ; b, twig witli mole flower ; 
c, feiiiolo lloiver ; il, ripo cone ; e, tlie same, opened ; /, pair 
of nuedles with section, 

only ,specie.s indigenous to Britain. It has leaves 
in pairs, about an ineli and a half long, the 
cones about the same lengtli, olituse, and with un- 
armed scales. On very poor soils and at great 
elevations it is reduced to a kind of shrub, hut in 
favourable situations it heoome.s a lofty tree. A 
plank five feet and a half in diameter lias been 
obtained from a Scottish forest. The Scotch pine 
is of quick growth, liiit has lieeu known to attain 
the age of 400 years. Its liead is someivliat conical 
or rounded, and the lower hranches die olf as the 
tree grows, leaving the older trees hare of branches 
for the greater part of tlieir height ; hut it is more 
apt to send off large branche.s than inost of the 
Coniferah There are still native forests of Scotch 
pine at Braemar and elsewhere in tlie Highlands 
of Scotland ; and even in the south of Scotland 
noble trees are to he seen ■which, probably, were 
not planted by man. The Scotch pine is not in- 
digenous to the south of England, hut, having been 
introduced, is smeading rapidly and spontaneously, 
along with the Pinaster, in some of the heaths and. 
other unfertile tracts. Immense forests of it exist 
in some countries of Euroiie, in .some of which it is 
mingled witli the Spruce Fir. In the middle and 
north of Europe and of Asia it is found even in 
plains near the level of tlie sea, especially wliere 
the soil is somewhat sandy ; in tlie south of Europe 


it grows only on mountains. Its tiiiiher is liiglily 
valuahle, being very resinous and duiahle, and is 
the Bed Deal or Bed Pine used in house and sliip 
carpentry. Tliere is very^ great dilferoiiee, how- 
ever, in tlie timber of Scotch pine growing in 
different soils and situations, rich soils and sheltered 
situations being unfavourable to the quality of the 
timber, wliicli heeoriies wdiite, soft, and compara- 
tively worthless ; and there exist several varieties 
of Scotch pine, some of which yield tiiiiher very 
superior to otliers. Many plantations in Britniii 
have, unfortunately, been made of inferior lAiids. 
One of tlie liest varieties is that which forms tlie 
northern Scottish forests, often designated Brnemar 
Pine b 5 ’’ niirserynien. It is remarkable for its very 
liorizontal branclics, and is therefore sonietinies 
called P. horizontalis. The Scotcli pine is not 
only valuable for its timlier, wliicli is available for 
some purpose at every stage of Us grorvLli, but on 
account of other products. Common Turpentine 
is obtained from it, and much Tar, Pitch, llcsin, 
and Lampblack (see these heads). Oil of turpen- 
tine is .sonietinies distilled from the cones, and even 
from the leaves ; the leaves ha\’o also hocii used 
for the manufacture of Ihiie-wool (see Ftnuniw 
Substances, Vol. IV. p. (iOO). The resinous mots 
are dug out of the ground iu many jiarts of the 
fligliland.s of BcoLlaud, and, being divided into 
small splinters, are. used to give light in cottages 
instead of candles. Fishermen, in some places, 
make ropes of tlie inner liark, which is applied 
to a vciy different nse, when most soft and 
succulent in spring, hj' the Kamohatdalcs and 
Laplanders, being diied, ground, steejied in water 
to remove the rosinons taste, anil useit for making 
a coarse kind of bread. 

The Dwarf Pine (P. Bmnilio) is found on the 
Alps and Pyrenees, its trunk often lying on the 
ground, although sometimes it ajipear.s as a bush or 
low tree. The leaves are in pairs, very like those 
of the (Scotch pine, hut a little longer ; the cones 



Fig. 2. 

Cones of («) [’mm montaim; (b) P jilnm: inifl (e) P. I'inaater, 
Cones nnrt neetUen offii) i'. mullen ; mill (e) P. Lambertiana, 
All alioiil ( iiatiirnl sire. 

are also similar. From the young shoots an oil 
resembling oil of turpentine is obtained by distilla- 
tion, which is a kind of universal medicine among 
the peasantry of Hungary, as is also the resin spon- 
taneously exuding from tlie tree, which is known as 
ITwigarian Balsam. The Black or -Austrian Pine, 
or Black Fir (P. nigricans, or P. austriaca), is 
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ariotliev species closely allied to tlie Scotch pine, 
Imt reiiiai'kahle for its very long leaves. It is a 
native of Anslria. It ahorauls in resin more than 
any other European tree. To the same group of 
pines belongs tlie Seaside or Tauiian Pine (P. 
Pallasiana, mwitima, or tauvka), which also 
affords resin in great quantity, and of a very 
pleasant odour. It is found in many parts of the 
.south of Europe. Its tiniher Is of little value; hut 
gieat part of the turpentine of the Landes and 
other maritime districts of li’rauoe is obtained from 
it. It yields also part of the Biiri/undj/ Pitch of 
the apothecaries' sliop.s. The Aleppo Pine (P. 
halepcnsis), a native of the south of Europe, 
Syria, &c., is a very graceful tree of moderate 
size, with loaves in palm and slender. It yields a 
liquid resin or turpentine, which is o.xti'aeted fi-om 
it in Provence and elsewhere, and sold as Venice 
Turpoitinc. Tlio wood is extensively used in the 
Levant for .shiplmilding. The Larioio (P. Laricio) 
has leaves in pairs, lax, and I to 8 inches long, 
cones 2 to 4 inohe.s long, witli the scales slightly 
]iointed. It is often called the Corsican Pine. It 
gi'ows on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
is valnahle both for its timlror and for its resinous 
products. In the iHland of Corsica it frequently 
attains tho height of 140 feet. It grows well in 
sandy soils, an<l has been made particularly useful 
for preventing the drifting of the sand, and turning 
to aoeount the otherwise useless traeU between the 
mouths of the Garomie and the Adour in France, 
thus (dso preaer\'ing valuable lauds whieli the .sand 
tlu'oatonud to overwhelm. The Pinaster or Cluster 
Pine (P. Pinuntcr) is another of the most important 
European species. It has cones in wliorls of 3, 4, 
or oven 8 togotliov, 4 to 6 inolie.s long, leaves in 
pairs, and \’cry long. It is found on tlie shores of 
the Medilorranean, and also in the Himalayas and 
in China, It has lieeii used in France to a great 
extent, in tlie same way as the Laricio, for cover- 
ing waste sandy Iraots. Tho timlior is of inferior 
quality, but groat quantities of resin are jirocured 
from it. It yields Bordeaux Turpoutim, Tl>e 
Pyrenean Pine {P. itijranaka) is a majestic tree, 
a native of the Pyrenees, and produeing very fine 
timber. Tlie Calabrian Pine (P. hrutUci) some- 
what resembles tlie Pinaster. Tlie Stone Piue (P. 
pinea), a tree witli a broad umbrella-sliaped head, 
a form often seen also in tho Scotch lir, forms a 
characteristic feature of tho scenery of the Medi- 
terranean. It is tlie Piiiic of the Germans, the 
Pipnon of the Freiieli. The loaves are in pairs, 
4 to 5 inches long, the cones very large, ovate, 
and obtuse. The seeds, which do not ripen till the 
fourth year, are largo, abound in a ll.xed oil, and 
wlien fresh, have a sweet taste vesembling that 
of almonds. They are used in Italy and other 
countries in the same way as almonds and pistachio 
nuts for the (lo.s,sert, in various dishes, also in 
emulsions, &c. , imdev the names oi pinks, pinioles, 
and pipnoHS. The use of them, however, is almost 
entirely eonliiicd to the countries in which the.y 
are produced, as they very soon become rancid. 
They are sometimes imported into London in the 
cone, in which way tliey ean he kept longer, but 
the cost of importation is iimoh inoreaseil. The 
wood of this tree is very useful aud beautiful. 
It yields resinous products only in small quan- 
tity. The Combra Pino, or Swiss Stone Pine, 
which grows in tlie central parts of Europe and 
the Boutli of Siberia — a stately tree, with tlie lower 
hranehes more persistent than they are in most 
pines, and rigid leaves in groups of three to five — 
also produces eatable seeds {Cembm Nuts). The 
Cembra Pine yields a pellucid, whitish oil, resem- 
bling oil of turpentine, and known as Carpathian 
Balsam, 

Nortli America produces many species of pine, 
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.some of them very lieautifiil and very valuable. 
Be.sides tliose long known, and wliich are found in 
the states and colonies near the Atlantic, a rmmher 
of the noblest species of this genus have, since the 
commencement of the 19th century, been dis- 
covered in California and the north-western parts 
of America. Tlie Red Canadian Pine (P. resinosa) 
is found from Canada to the Pacific, but does not 
reach far south in tlie United States. It is tlie 
Yelloiv Pine of Canada and Nova Scotia. It de- 
lights in dry and sandy soils, and attains a height 
of 70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet at the 
base, the trunk continuing of uniform diameter for 
two-tbiids of its length. The leaves are in pairs, 
and are congregated towards the extiemities of the 
hranehes. The timber is liigldy esteemed for 
■strength and diii-ability, and fiirni-shes excellent 
planks for shipbuilding. It is also used for masts. 
Somewhat resembling this in botanical characters 
is the Scrub Pine, or Gray Pine (P. Banksiana), 
genevall.y only 3 to 10 feet high, which begins to 
appear in tlio iiortliern parts of tlie United States 
upon liigli momitains, and is interesting as nil 
arctic species, extending fni tlier north tlian any 
other. Tlie "irellow Pine ( P. variahilis, or P. 
miiis) abounds in the Atlantic states from Neiv 
Jersey to Viiginia. It i.s a tree 50 to 60 feet 
higli, 15 to 18 inc!ie.s in diameter at the base, with 
leaves 4 to 5 inclies long, n.siially in paiis, but 
sometimes in threes upon the younger shoots. The 
timber is very extensively used for shiphiiilding, 
and is largely exported to Great Britain. At 
Liverpool it is known as New York Pine. The 
Jei-sey Pine, or Sornb Pine (P, niops), ahounds in 
the lower parts of New Jersey, ami thence to the 
sonth-we.st. The leaves are in 'pMr.s, 1 to 2 inches 
long, the cones armed with strong spines. Tlie 
tree is raiely 30 or 40 feet high. Great quantities 
of tar are made from it in Kentucky. The Pitch 
Pine (P. riffida) is a native of tlie northern and 
middle j^iarts of the United State.s, often growing in 
great miry swamps, and attaining a heiglit of 70 to 
80 feet, and a diameter of 2 feet at the base. The 
leaves are in threes, vaiying much in lengtli, as the 
cones do in .size. Immense quantities of it are used 
for fuel. Tar and lampblack are .sniiietimes made 
from it. The Loblolly or Old Field Pine (P. ta-da) 
grows in dry and sandy .soils in the lower parts of the 
southern states, often occupying lands exhausted 
by cultivation. Vast tracts never cultivated in 
the .soutliern states are Pine Barrens, in great 
part covered with this .species ol pine. It attains 
a height of 80 feet and upwards, and has a wide- 
spreading crown. The leaves are G inches long, in 
threes, .sometimes in fours on young branches ; the 
cones 4 inches high, with strong spines. The 
timber i.s not of miieh value. The Long-leaved 
Pine, or Southern Pine ( P. pedustris, or P. aus- 
tralis), is perhaps the most important of North 
Aniericaii forest trees. It furnishes the greater 
part of the tar, resin, iiitch, and turpentine used in 
the United States. The timber is also veiy valu- 
able, and is much used for shipbuilding. In Eng- 
land and the West Indies it is known as Georgia 
Pitch Pine. The tree attains a height of 60 to 70 
feet, and a diameter of about 16 to 18 inches ; the 
leaves are in threes, and about a foot long, the 
cones 7 to 8 inches long, and 4 inches in diameter, 
with small spines. The seeds are sometimes eaten. 
The White PinefP. strohus), called in Britain the 
Weymouth Pine, from its having been largely 
planted by Lord Weymouth, attains a height of 
150 feet, and a diameter of 5 feet and upwards. 
It has lax suh-triangular leave.? in groiips of five, 
and pendulous cones 4 to 5 inches long, with thin 
smooth scales. It is frequently planted in Britain 
aiul on the continent of Europe for its beauty. In 
its native country it abounds chiefly from lat. 47° 
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ti) lat. 43^ and soiitliwai'd to tlie Allegliaiiips. 
Tlie timliei' is not sti'ong, lint easily wrought anil 
dnralile. Of the siieeies heloiigiiig to the north- 
western jiarts of Anieiica one of tlie nio.st inag- 
nilicent is P. Lambcviiaiui, which is fonnil on the 
Itooliy iMoiintaiiis hetween lat. 40° and lat. 43°, 
chiefly on sandy .soils. It attain.? a height of 
130 to 200 feet, and a diameter of 7 feet and 
upwards, almost to 20 feet. The trunk is re- 
markahlv straight, and destitute of lu-anches for 
two-thirils of it.s height ; the leaves in lives, the 
eoiies upwards of a foot long. The timber is 
white, soft, and light ; and the tree produces great 
quantities of a ]mi-e amber-coloured resin, which, 
when the wood is partly burned, is changed 
into a somewhat saccharine aubslance, used by 
the Indiana aa a substitute for sugar. The seeds 
are eaten either roasted or pounded into coai.ae 
cake.s. P. Jlcxilis is found on the llocky Moun- 
tains, near the head-waters of the Arkansas, 
and ocouis almost to the limit of perpetual snow. 
It hasaden.se ciowii formed of numerous and re- 
niai'kably lle.vile branches. The leaves are in (ive.s. 
The seeds are used as food by hunters and Indians. 
P. jwiicici'osa, another native of the Itocky 
Mountains, is a niaguilicent tree, remarkable 
for the heaviness of its timber, which almost 
sinks in water. The leaves are in threes, and 9 to 
14 inches long. P. Sahinkinu, P. Coulteri, and 
P. insiflnis arc also noble specie.? from the west 
of North America. 

The Himalayas abound in pines, some of which 
rival in magnilicence those of North-west America. 
The Bhutan Pine (P. cxcclsa), much resembling 
the 'VYeyniouth Pine in its botanical characters, 
and attainin'' a height of 90 to 120 feet, abounds 
in Bhutan, although it is not found in the neigh- 
bouring countries of Sikkim and Nepal. Tlie wood 
is highly valuable, being durable, olo.se-grained, 
and .so resinous as to be used for flambeaux and 
candles. The Cheer Pine (P. lotujifuUu) ol India 
is a tree of remarkable and most graceful appear- 
ance, with leaves in threes, very long, very slender, 
and generally pendulous. It is abundant on the 
crests of hills in the lower Himalayas, growuig at 
a lower elevation than the other pines. It is 
cultivated in some parts of India as an orna- 
mental tree. It is much valued for its resin. 
The wood is used iii India as a substitute for 
European deal. The Khasia Pine (P. /chasiana) 
is peculiar to the Khasia Mountains, and has 
very much the general appearance of the Scotch 
pine. P. Gcmrdiami, a species with leaves in 
thi’ees, is a large tree, a native of Neiral. The 
seeds are eatable. The mountains of India and 
thcTiDrth-western parts of America produce numer- 
ous other .species ; Mexico lias a number of very 
line ones jieculiar to itself; the mountains of ^t 
Domingo have one ; the Canary Islands liave one ; 
China and Jajian also have some. Most of those 
which have been named, and a number of others, 
are now readily to be jirocnred in nurseries in 
Britain, although some of them only at price.? 
vyhieh prevent any attempt at e.\-tensive plantation. 
Some wealthy noblemen and gentlemen devote a 
portion of their grounds to a collection of different 
kinds of pine, called a Pinetmn. A few foreign 
ajieoies have become pretty common in ]ilantatioiis. 
Most of the pine.s are quite hardy in Britain, but 
tins is not the case with the Cheer Pine and .some 
of the Me.xican species. The name pine is often 
popularly extended, and even in scientifle works, 
to other Conifeim; many trees called pine being 
pi'operly treated at Pir. 

Pine-TIMBEk. — This term is in general use for 
the timber of the pine-tribe (see ConiebR 35), and 
is not confined to that of the genus Pinus, but 
embraces the wood of .species of Abies, Larix, 


Araucaria, Daiumara, &c. Prom the Baltic ports 
come red wood and white wood. Tiie former is 
yielded by the Scotch Pir ui/lretitris), and 

the latter' by the Spruce Fir (A dies cxcelm). These 
two, with the Larch {Lanx curojKiri), yield the 
greatest part of the pine-timber ot Europe. Next 
in importance to these is the pine-limber of tlie 
British North American colonies, which is chiefly 
yielded by the Weymouth Pine (Pinits strubiis). 
This wood is best known in America as while jiitie, 
but in Great Britain and in commerce generally it 
is called yellow pine. Commercially it is the most 
important timber of Canada and the eastern states 
of America. The yellow pine of this jiart of America 
Is the Pinus mitis, also a valuable timber-tree, 
lied pine, msually called northern rod ]iiue (Pinus 
resitiosa), is found from Canada to Pennsylvania; 
it is intermediate for dnvahility hetween white pine 
and pitch pine. The celebrated jiitch jiiiie of tlie 
eastern states of America Is the piodiict of I'inns 
rigUla. It is used for ships’ masts and yaid.s, and 
for purposes requiring great strength and dura- 
bility, in both of which qualities it excels most 
otiicrs of its kind. The kind.s above meiitioiied 
are those which constitute tho groaier jiart of the 
pine-limlier used in ship and house hiiihling, car- 
pentry, &e. ill (iroat Biitain and the eastern side of 
Ameiic;i. In Prance the timber of the Corsican 
Pine (Ih'niw and the Seaside Pine (Pin i« 

Pinaster) are greatlj' used. In Central and .South- 
ern Italy the pine-timber is olih'lly yielded by the 
Stone Pine (P. pinen) and the Calabrian Pine [P, 
brntiia); that of Spain is fiom tlie Pyrenean Pine 
(P. purcnuicu). In Gcniiaiiy, and esjiecially in 
Austria, the Black Pine (P. anstriuru) furnishes 
the greater ]ioi'tioii ; but the line-grained, soft white 
pine, or deal, so much used for smnidiiig-boards of 
musical iiistriuiieiits, is the wood of tlio Silver Fir 
(.sec Fir). The trade in this timber is very great, 
for not only do the Gurmaiis use it almost exclu- 
sively in their vast toy manufacLories and for 
lucifer matches, hut cousiderahle muuitities are 
exported. The flne.st is out in tlie forest.? of 
Bimemia, where large establishments arc formed 
for dressing and preiiaring the wood for various 
purposes. 

Several other kinds of pine-tiiiilier are imjiorted 
into Europe, hut those mentioned form tho great 
slaiile.s of tho timber-trade. 'The cliiof value of this 
chiss of tinilier-woods is in tho eomhiiintion of light- 
ness and streiigtli with softness of texture and 
ease in working with ordinary tools ; they con- 
stitute, in fact, the principal materials of Euro- 
pean and American huildors, and are more used 
than nil other kinds of ivood together. Much 
confusion prevails as to their eommon de.signa- 
lioiis, for in Britain alone fir, June, and deal are 
terras applied to all ,and each of them, according 
to the cajirico of the individual. The first two 
names are used liecanso the material is derived 
from one or other of those genera ; hut the last is 
a misnoinor altogether, as tho term deal holong.s 
only to piece.s of fir or iiiiie timber cut to particular 
sizes : they are 3 inches in thickness, 9 inches 
broad, and of variable length ; if of less Avidtli, 
they are called battens. Hoe Timiier. 

Pineal a ronnded body about tho .size 

of a ]iea, of a slightly yellowish 'colonr, situated 
upon the anterior ]iaiv of corpora qnadrigemiiia, 
and connected with the optic thalaiiii by two 
strands of neri’e-Iibres termed its jieduiiclos (see 
Brain). It contains small cavities in its interior. 
The function of the gland lias long been matter of 
speculation. It was regarded by Descartes as the 
seat of the soul. It has been recently discovered 
to he a developmental remnant of a tliird eye, the 
elements of which can still be distinctly traced in 
some of the lower vortebrala. 
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PillC-Jipple, or Ananas [Ananassa satira), a 
plant of tlie natural order Broineliacete, liiMily 
esteemed, and inuoli cnltivated for its fruit. Tl»c 
finit is a sorosis, formed bj' the calyce.s and bracts 
of a clo.se spike of ilo\rei.s, becoming succulent 
and coiulnnod. This i.s tlie distinctive character 
of the genus Ananassa. The piiie-apide has a 
nninhev of long, serrated or .sjnootli-edgeil, .sliarp- 
jiointed, rigid leaves, springing from the rout, in 
the midst of which a .short llower-steni is thrown 
up, bearing a .single .spike of Ilowei-s, and therefore 
a single finit. From tlie summit of the fruit 
.springs a oroirn or tnfb of small leavo.s, capable of 
becoming a neiv plant ; the pine-apple, in cultiva- 
tion, being propagated entirely by crowns and 
sttckei.s, as, in a state of liigii enltivation, perfect 
seed is alnio.st never produced. The pine-apple i.s 
a native of tropical America ; it is found wild in 
.sandy maritime districts in the nortli-east of South 
America, but it has been very much changed by 
enltivation. ft lias also been gradually didiised 
over tropical and .subtropical countries, and not 
only as a cultivated plant, for it is fully naturalised 
in many parts both of Asia and Africa. It delights 



in a moist climate, and cnn.sequentl.y does not 
succeed well in the dry cliiiialc of tlie south of 
Italy, although tlie wnrintli is suiricienO. The first 
particular account of tlie ]iine-app!o wn.s given by 
Oviedo in 1535. It was in Holland that it linst 
began to be cultivated in liotbou.ses ; but it was 
introduced into Engiaud froin that country in 1090, 
and first cultivated by Mr Bentinck, ancestor to 
the ducal family of Portland ; and its cultivation 
rapidly became general in the gardens of the 
wealthy. It is only since the peace of 1816 that 
it lias received similar attention in continental 
Eiiroiie. Groat caro i.s I'oqnisite in the cultivation 
of the pinc-a)iplo, whicli without it is generally 
fibrous and coarse, with little sweetness or llavour, 
and witli it one of the most delicate and richly 
ilavoured of fruits. Its siso, too, very ninch dojieiuls 
on cultivation, lint there i.s also considerable 
difference in the .size of Ibo fruit in difl’erent 
varioLie.s, the largest not being ahvays the most 
luscious and superior in (lavour. The size varies 
from 24 lb. to 12 11). in weight. The pine-apples 
grown in British liotliouses are generally inncb 
superior to those of the West Indies, because the 
latter grow almo.st or altogotbor without cultiva- 
tion : but the iinpoi-tation of pine-apples froin the 
West Indies has now been carried on to a consider- 
able e.Ntont, and, as it promi.ses to add to the 
sonroes of w'ealth for the.9e coloniesj this has led to 
greater care in enltivation there, and consequent 
nnproi’enient of quality. 


Formerly the cultme of the pine-a])i)le in Britain 
was ii costly and e.vti'emely tediou.s process. Since 
very early after its introdnetion it lias ahvay.s been 
cultivated in botbouses specially apiu'opriated to 
it called pine .stoi'cs, wliioli were heated with 
siuoke-fhies, with tanners’ hark or oak-leaves and 
dung _ for bottom beat. But by the nniversal 
adoption of hot water in hortienltnral beating the 
labour and cost attendant on tliose clumsy expedi- 
ents have been nmch leduced and better results 
attained. Along with this tliere lias been bronglit 
aliout a more rational treatment of the jilaiits. 
In.stoad of high tropical ground and atmosplioric 
beat being maintained in winter, wdiiob resulted in 
destroying the roots of the plants in the prelimin- 
ary stages of their growth, and so retarded or 
defeired tlieir fi'iiiting period, the skilful jiine- 
gi-owcr now finds that succc.ss is he.sfc as.sured by 
adopting a miniimim of 00“ of air-w'armtli anti 
75° of bottom-heat at that season. By these and 
other improvements in treatment superior fruit is 
obtained in Jialf tlie time foijnerJy consiilei'ed 
nece.ssary. The pine-aj)|)le is cultivated in pots 
or planted out in lieils. It is more completely under 
control in pots than jil, anted out, hence the resiilt.s 
are always more certain wdion it is grown in that 
way. It i.s in-opagated hy .suckers and hy the 
crowns that smmount the fruit; hut, except in 
the case of vaiieties which produce the former 
too sparingly for the^ reqniieinents of stock, the 
latter are usually rejected because they do not 
make so good ]>lant-s nor fruit so quickly as a rule, 
TliC varieties of the piue-ap])le that aie worthy of 
being cnltivated in Britain aie few. For producing 
siqierior fruit in winter the Smooth Cayenne and 
Black Jamaica are two of tlie best and most reliable, 
and the Queen, of wliicb there are several sub- 
varieties, is tlie most highly esteemed for summer 
fruiting. Turfy, Jibroua, sandy loam that has lain 
in a stack for nine or twelve niontlis is an excellent 
.soil for tlie pine-apple. A spirituous liquor (Pine- 
apple Hum) is made from the pine-apjile in some 
wai'in countries. Tlie use of the fibre of the pine- 
apple is noticed iu tlie articles Beojieliaoe^e, 
Fiunous Suii.STANCES. For Pine-apple Oil, see 
Ih’Tvnw ErsiEit. 

Piiie-bectlc. See B.vkk-beetle. 

Plue Itllllli capital of Jefferson comity, 
Arkansas, is built on a liigb bluff on the south 
bank of the Arkansas River, about 120 miles from 
its month, and 43 miles by r.ail BSE. of Little 
Rock. It contains large iroiiwork.s, ships a good 
deal of cotton, and manufacture, s cotton-seed oil, 
flour, lumber, brick.s, i&c. Pop. (1890) 9952, 

Pine], Philii'I'E, a Parisian pliy.siciau (1745- 
1826) wlio gained for lumaelf undying fame by liis 
reformation of the old barbarous methods of treat- 
ing the insane. Bee Insanity. 

Pinero, AetHue. Wino, born in London in 
1835, studied law, but in 1874 made his debut on 
the stage at Edinburgh, and in 1875 joined the 
Lyceum company. He is best known as the 
author of a nnmber of ,sncee,s,sful plays, including 
TJ/e Hqnire (1881), The BocJict (1883), and .S'lrect 
Lareiidcv (1888). 

Pinerolo, or Pioneeql, atown of Nortli Italy, 
at the east foot of the Alps, 23 miles by rail SW. 
of Turin. From 1042 a town of Savoy, it was 
until 1713 strongly fortified, having amongst other 
dofenoea a citadel, in wliioh the lilan with the Iron 
Mask, Lauzun, and Fonqnet were imprisoned. 
This fortress was in Evenoh hands from 1536 to 
1574, again from 1630 to 1696, from 1704 to 1706, 
and from 1801 to 1814. The town contains a 
cathedral and a technical school. Cloth, paiier, 
leather, cotton, and .silk are manufactured. Pop. 
12,003. 
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Piue-tree Money, ■‘•ilvei- money coined at 
Boston, Massacliiisetts, in tlie 17tli century {from 
16o2), and so called from tlie eoini,’ beaiing the 
rude figure of a pine-tiec on one side. 

Sgg PiBiious Substances. 

Pink [Dianthus], a genus of idants of the 
n.atnral order Caryopliyllacea*, of wliieh there are 
many (sonic 230) .species, , animats and perennials, 
witli heantifnl and often fragrant llower-s, chiefly 
native.s of Europe and the teimierate parts of A.--ia. 
The caly.\- is tiihnlar, 5-tootlied, with two or fonr 
scale.s at the base ; there are live petals suddenly 
contracted at the throat of the corolla into a linear 
claw. Tliere are ten stamens, and one ovary 
with two .styles. The capsule is cylindrical and 
one-eelled. The exquisite beauty of the flowers 
has attracted admiration in all ages ; and some of 
the species have long been much cultivated in 
gardens, particularly the (larden Pink and Carn.a- 
tion (q.v.), which aro often referred to one original, 
the Clove Pink(ZI. cart/op/njUi/n], a native of the 
south of Europe, growing wild on rocks and old 
walls, and naturalihcd in some places in the south 
of England ; whilst some liQtaiii.st.s refer the garden 
piiik.s with more probability in part to the Maiden 
Pink (71. (Ic/toides), a pretty common British 
specie.s, and those called Pheasant-eye (jinks to the 
Feather Pink {D. plumaviuii), a native of some 
parts of continental Europe. The varieties of the 
garden (link and the pheasant-eye (link, which are 
usually de.signated the florists’ (link, are of much 
less antiquity' tlian the carnation as garden orna- 
ments. Gerard scarcely mentions them, rvhile in 
Parkinson’s time they appear only to have been 
cultivated as other hardy perennials and annuals 
were, witliont any special care. Their capaliilitics 
as choice florists’ flowers were recognised about 
1810, and tlie numhor of varieties has since then 
greatly increased. Nearly allied to them is D. 
siipci'ous, found in moist [daces in .some parts 
of Europe, and not nnfiequently to he seen in 
flower-houlers. It has very fragi ant flowers. Both 
single and double pinks are generally priqiagated 
hy pipings, which are short cuttings of the younger 
shoots. 'They are also sometimes propagated by 
layers. A rich loamy soil is the best for pinks. 
The Maiden Pink is a small, mncU-lirauched (dant, 
growing in gra.ssy places, on gravelly and sand.y 
.soils 1 it has rose-colonred flowers spoCteil with 
white, and a white eye encircled by a deep puiqde 
ring. The Deptford Pink {D. m-meria) and the 
Clustered Pink, or Cliilding Pink {D. prolifer), 
also natives of England, differ from these in being 
annuals, and in having clustered flowers. The 
Bearded Pink, or Sweet Williain (D. barbatus), ii 
native I)f^lIE-Imtldla mf Kurope and the south of 
France, with lanceolate leaves, florvers crowded in 
dense clusters at the top of the stem, aenminated 
bracts, and bearded petals, ha.s long been a favourite 
garden-flower, still ret.aining its place alike in 
palace and cottage gardens. ^Ilthungh perennial, 
it is sown annually liy florists, to secure lino 
llowei-s, and there are many varieties, single and 
double, exhibiting much diversity of colour. The 
Mule Pink, or Fielding’s Pink, a choice kind, is 
supposed to be a hybrid between the Sweet 'VVilliam 
and the Piootee. The Indian Pink, or China Pink 
(D. chinensis), is now also common in flower- 
gardens. The Clove Pink was formerly regarded 
as possessing medicinal properties, and was used in 
nervous maladies. fSee F. N. Williams, The Pink 
of Centred Europe (1890). — Sea-pink is a common 
name of Thrift (q.v.). 

Pinkerton, Johjt, an acrid little book-maker, 
was horn at Edinburgh, l7th February 1758, and 
after six years’ schooling at Lanark, and five yeai-s’ 
irksome apprenticeshi(i to a W.S., in 1780 settled 


in London as a man of letters, in 1802 in Paris, 
where he died in indigent oircnuistance.s, 10th May 
1826. His twenty-four works and conqiilation.s 
include some pseudo-archaic ‘rimes,’ ballads, iko. ; 
Essag on liledals (1784); Letters on Literature 
(1785), marked ohielly by a novel system of inllec- 
tioii and orthography, but were the means of intro- 
ducing him to Walpole and Gibbon ; Aneient Scot- 
tish Poems from the MS. Collections of Sir llichard 
Maitland of Lcthington (1780) ; Dissertation on the 
Origin and Progress of the Scijthians or Goths 
(1787), in which he first fell tonl of the whole 
Celtic race ; Imiuiry into the llisiorg of Scotland 
preceding the Bcign of Midculm III. ( 1790); Icono- 
griqdiia Scotica (1795-97); History of Scotland 
from the Accession if the Stuarts to that of Mary 
(1797); Walpoliana (1799); Modern Geography 
(1802-1807); Voyages and Travels (10 vol.s. 1808- 
1,3) ; Mew Modern A tins { 1809-10) ; and Pctrulogy, 
or a 'Treatise on Pocks (IbH)- See Ills Literary 
Corrcspomlcnec (2 vols. 1830). 

Pink-cyc is a name commonly given to an 
epizootic disease n'liich prevails aiming horses, and 
i.s called by r’eterinarians Epizootic Cellnliies ; also 
Rheumatic Inllnenza, or sometimes Mueo Enteritis. 
The disease, which of late years has assumed a 
more virulent form, prevails during a continuance 
of wet weather, os(iecially when it is also cold, ami 
attacks a nnmhev of animals in varions (larts 
of a town or distiiet almost simnltaneomsly, thus 
(iroving its atinos(iheric origin ; lint, although it 
thus breaks out .s(iontnneously, there is no doubt 
of its being a!i infectious disease. The (iriniary 
symptoms are loss of a[ipetite, dullness, perhaps 
vigors, with fever, maiiifesLed by elevation of the 
teiiipcraturo, varying from aliont 104° to 107°, 
or, ill very severe cases, even 108° F., and accelera- 
tion of tlie pulse. In slight eases the iiiilso may 
bo 65, in very severe one.s over 100 beats per 
minute. These symptoms are .succeeded — but not 
always — by swelling of the eyelids and rednea,s 
of the eye— hence the term pink-eye — (lain in 
and stillness of the limbs, with tnmolaotion, (lar- 
ticularly around the joints. Tlie swellings are at 
first limited, lint soon e.xtond upwards ami down- 
wards from the joints afleoted, and their oconrrenoo 
gives relief to the (lain. The digestive organs aiu 
disordered ; there i.s generally constipation at liist, 
the fioces are covered with much mnens, ami in 
many instances there is .some degree of colicky or 
intestinal pain. Some lior.ses liiivo a loud, hoarse 
cough, at first dry, hut often lieconiing moist ; hut 
lung complications are not very coinmon. In some 
instances the pnl.se gradually heconies very feeble, 
though the .animal presents no other bad symptom, 
the pain liaving left the linihs, tlie ap]iotito retiiin- 
iiig, the swellings diminishing, and the .secretions 
regaining the normal condition ; whilst an ordinary 
observer is conddont of a rapid recovery, the animal 
.suddenly dies, and a post-mortem oxamhiation 
reveals the jiroscnce of antc-niorteni clots of blood 
in the cavities of the heart, and perhaps in the 
great (uilinonary lilood-vessels. To the veterinarian 
tlie a(ijiarently convalescent stage is a most eritical 
condition, and he must endeavour, liy rousing the 
heart’s action, to pirevonL the formation of these 
coagiila. 

As a rule the disease runs its course favoiirahly 
in from four to ten days, leaving the animal with 
more or leas loss of condition and strcngUi, hut 
botli are soon restored by good musing and gentle 
exercise. The treatment which lia,s proved most 
successful is based on the conclusion that the 
disease runs a definite course, and that all attenipt.s 
to check this are calculated to do more harm than 
good. It is most important that all who liave the 
care of horses should know that it is most danger- 
ous to work a horse when this disease prevails after 
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he ha& iiifiiiife.sted the slightest loss of appetite; 
many hoises turned out to work after failure of 
appetite have been brought back a few hours 
after in a dying condition. The medicines niade 
USB of are those which moderate pain if excessive, 
keep the contents (jf the stoiuach and bowels from 
undergoing putrefactis’e fermentation, and act as 
very slight aperients and, when the heart’s action 
threateu.s the condition above described, cardiac 
.stimulants, such as the bicarbonate of ammonia 
given in a ball. Alcoholic stimnlanis, in virtue of 
their irritating properties and their eilect on the 
nervous system, are very injurious, and should not 
he administered in this nor in any other disease 
wheie tlie .so-called fibrinous state of the blood is 
one of the conditions. 

Pinkie, a battle fought on lOtli .September 
1517 near Miissellmrg'h in Midlothian between 
14,000 Eiigli.sh under the Protector Somerset and 
twice that mimhor of Scots. The latter were 
utterly defeated, more than 10,000, it is .said, being 
killed on the held and in the pnisuit, whilst the 
English loss was barely 200. 

Pink Kooi. See Spighlla. 

Pinna, a genus of hivalve.s, not far removed 
from iiiii.ssels (Mytilidie). The shell is acutely 
triiingnlar, heantifnlly translucent, and in some 
.speoio.s iiieaHures two feet in length. The attaching 
hyssu.s, ospoeially of the INhsliterraneau .specie.s (i'. 
nuhiUs), is very long and silky, and admits of being 
woven into faiirioK.' So the ancients occasionally 
Used it, ami, to gratify the curious, hyssus-gloves, 
(.'to. are still made at Taranto and elsewhere. Tlie 
animal is somutime.s eaten. It lives from low- 
water tu sL.xty fathoms. 

Pinnace. See Hoa'I’, 

Pinnipedia. Heo Skal. 

Pinnock, Wiuaam (1781-1843), who is 
famous in the educational world as the originator 
of the formerly well-known caloeliisms which hear 
his name. To Samuel Maunder (g. v.), his brother- 
in-law, he was chielly iiidehled for the production 
of those catechisms, whieh (liially extended to 12 
volnme.s, or 83 separate ))arts. llistories of Eng- 
land, dreoco, and Home ran through more than a 
humlrcd editions. The well-known Anal.v.ses of 
Scripture history, of ( lid Tostaiueiit and New 
Testauiout history, and of church history were the 
compilations of William Henry Pinnock, LL.l). 

PinoM, IhIjA i)U, a Sjiiuiish island in the West 
Indies, south of Cuba, of which it is the largest 
depeiidoney. It was diseo\'ei'ed by Columlms in 
14i)4, has an area of 1200 scj. m., part low anil 
swanniy, and part liilly (1500 feet), and is clothed 
M'ith hue meailowH and wood.s, and produces silver, 
ipiicksilver, and iron. Tt was once notoriou.s as 
the resort of pirates. Pop. 2200. 

Pill.S. Tho earliest kinds of ])ins, or of Mpike.s 
serving the same jiurpose as jiins, woi'e pi’ohahly 
thorns or tlio small hones of iisli and other aninial.s. 
/Imung the remains found on the .sites of the pre- 
historic lake-dwellings of Europe there are niimlier.s 
of hone pin.s, some of a rude and others of an elegant 
form. The great majority of the pin.s in the.se 
‘ linihs ’ are, however," of hronxe ; Imt a few of 
copitoi- and oiio of iron have also been discovered. 
It is e.stimated that 10,000 pins have been collected 
at tlie lacustrine stations of Switzerland alone. 
They seem to ha\'e hecn chiclly msed as liair-])in.s, 
though no doubt they were also employed to fasten 
the dross, and for othci' purpose, s. The forms of 
these ancient pins are o.xtremely varied, and in the 
nuiiierou.s eases where they have ornamented heads 
tho ])atteriis are often curious and heautiful. A 
few have double ateims like modern hair-pins, and 
three found at Pcschiora are exactly the same in 


form as the ‘ safety pin.s ' which have come largely 
into use in recent yeais. Many of the single 
stemmed ones are baluster shaped — i.e. they are 
thicker at some plaee.s tlian at otliers. A good inany 
both of bone and of bronze have a head formed of 
;i loose ring in an eye. .Some liave hnlhous liciiils 
(these occasionally being of amhei) very like the 
.scarf-pins of the present time. Eoi numerous 
illustrations of these ancient pins, see Munro's 
Luke.-dwcllin(jst of Europe, ( 1890). 

^ Among ancient articles for the toilet found in 
Pg.VPt .some pins with gold bends ocoui', and 
ancient Roman bronze pins and hone hair-pins, 
with oniamental lioads, have been found at Pompeii. 
As regards modern pins, it was about 1840 that 
the solid-headed kind now in common use took the 
dace of the older form of jiin, which had a globular 
lead of line tM’isteil wire made separately and 
secured to the .shank by comprea.sion from a falling 
liloek .and die. These old juns had the disadvantage 
of freqnenU,^' losing their lieads. Tliey were made 
by manual labour in such a way that each pin 
paased through the hands of fourteen dill'erent 
2 ier.sons (see llivi.sioN OF L.tnouE). 

Solid-headed pins aie made by an improved 
form of a machine whieh was patented in England 
by an American, named L. W. Wright, in 1824. 
But before this machine wa.s perfected enough 
to do its work iivopevly many thousands of pounds 
were expended ipion it. Pins are made by the 
modern machine in this vvay ; I’incers draw" from 
a reel of wire a length .sufficient to make a 
pin, which is at the .same time .straightened by 
j)as.sing between lixed studs. The iiin length 
Ls seized by lateral jaws, from whieh a portion 
of the wire is left projecting. A snap head die 
next advances to imrtially shajie the head ; the 
jaws or grippers then release it, and the pin is 
pu.shed forward again about a twentieth of an inch, 
when the head gets another squeeze of the die. 
These movement.« of the machine are reiieated 
once more to linish the head, and the wire is tlien 
cut to the length of a pin. The headed blanks 
droj) into a receptacle and arrange themselves in 
the line of a slot formed by two inclined and bevel- 
edged bars, The opening between the bars is just 
wide enough to let the shank of the pin fall tliroiigli, 
so that by the action of the maeliiiie the blanks 
become snsiiemled by the head in a row along the 
slot. AVhen the 
blanks reach the 
lower end of the 
inclined bars they 
are caught, still 
hanging down- 
wards, between 
two parts of tlie 
machine (one of 
which iius a suit- 
able movement), 

.md passed along, 
rotating as they 
move, in front of a cylindrical cutter, with sharp 
grooves on it.s surface, so that it acts like a file, 
.and points the pins. The annexed iigure from the 
Enyincer of June .3, 1887, shou's this jiart of the 
machine, which makes pins at the rate of 160 per 
minute. 

Ordinary pins are made of hras.s wire, and when 
these are iinished by the machine they are cleaned 
of grease and other niatter.s by boiling them in 
weak beer. The piirs are next oo.ated with tin, or 
‘ coloured,' as it is called. In this process alternate 
layens of pins and grain-tin are jilaced in a copper 
pan, to which water is added, along with some 
argol or crude tartar ( hitartrate of potash). When 
heat is aiqilied a solution of tin is iivodnced from 
which the metal is deposited on the surface of the 
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pins, yiviiip' them tlieir silvery white colour. The 
tin surface is afteiwanls briylitencd l«y bhaking 
them in a liag or harrcl \'ith bran or sawdust. 
Pins are 'pupeied' by a .self-acting machine not 
less ingeuioiis than the one by which they are 

For mourning jiins iron wiie is used, and these 
are either ‘blued’ by heating them in a murtle till 
the proper tint is obtained, or made black hy coat- 
ing tlieiii with a .suitable varnish, which is after- 
wards hardened liy staving the pins. The finest 
and most costly pins are tho,se made of hair-like 
rviie for insect coilectois. ‘ Plankefc ’ pins are about 
iuches long, and various sizes between ii inch 
and ^ths of an inch in length are made for domestic 
use. Safety pin.s with the point resting in a loop, 
now so much used in the nni sery and for other pur- 
poses, were, as already .staterl, iirade in jrrehistorie 
times ; at least pins of e.'cactly the saute torin were. 
The inannfactnre of pins is largely carried on at 
Birmingham, and to a less e-xtent at London, 
AVarrington, Ktroud, and Dublin. They are also 
e.xtensivel.y mannfaoUrred in the United States — 
chielly in C'oniieotiont. 

Pilisk, a town of west Patasia, .stands in the 
midst of what were foi'ineidy vast maislies (in large 
part drained since 1S75 ), on a hraiich of the Pripet, 
■9S miles by rail E. of Brest-Litnvsk, manufactures 
leather, and has a largo transit trade. Pop. (1885) 
*26,251, two-thirds being Jews, 

Pinsnti) Cino, musical composer, was horn at 
Hiiialnuga, near Siena, on 9th May 1829. He 
•studied nuisie at Bologna ( 1815), and was a special 
mipil of liossiui. Pronr 18-lS to 1885 lie lived in 
England as teacher of singing, oliiefiy at London 
and Newcastle. From 1856 he taught singing at 
the Royal Academy of Music. As a composer he 
wrote charming music for songs (more than ,800 in 
all ). In celebration of the union of Tuscany with 
Italy in 1359 he eompo.sed a Te Deum, but was not 
successful as a writer of lai-ger musical compositions. 
He died at Florence, lOtli March 1888. 

Pint, a measure of capacity used both for 
liquids and drygoods, and equivalent to the eighth 
part of a Ctallon (q.v. ), or 34 -05925 cnliic inche.s. 
Tlie Scotch pint, .superseded an a legal moa.siire Iry 
the imperial pint, was equivalent to 3 '0065 imperial 
pints. 

Pintado. See Guinea Fowl. 

Pintail [Dnjila], a genus of dnekS; one liand- 
sojue species of which (D. acuta) is a winter visitor 



Pintail Duck {Dnjila acuta). 


to many parts of the British coast. It is a native 
of all northei-n region, s, is elongated in form, and 
very rapid in fliglit. Its llesh is much esteemed. 

Pinto, Fernam Mendez, Portuguese adven- 
turer, born at Monteuror-o-Velho, near Coimbra, 


about 1510. IVlien twenty-seven year.s of age he 
made his way out to India, and r-enrainerl 
twenty-one years in the south anil .south-east of 
Asia, leading the life of .an adventni-ons seaman, 
fighting pirates at one time, t.adirrg at another, 
and again beirtg etttjdoyed on special ntission.s to 
Japan or elsewhere, hi.s fortune often lluctuafcrrrg 
between great wealth and po\'erty. Ho returned 
honte to Portugal in 1558, spent much time in 
writing an aecouirt of his adverrtnres, adding to 
them marry exaggerations and gross fiction.s, and 
died at Alntada near Li.shon, proliahly in 1583, 
His trav'el.s — rci'f'ijyimram — U'ere rrot pitb]i.slreii 
until 1614, blit liave since tlicn been translated 
into several European languages — into English by 
F. Oogan in 1663. See a new abridged erlition of 
those travels, with an introduction by A. Vamhei-y 
(1891). 

Pilltlivicchio, whose pi-oiier name was liuii- 
N.viiDINO Di Bet'I'i, was a iiaiuter, liorn ii.t Perugia, 
in 1454. An assistant to Pei-ngino, ho helped him 
with the fresooe.s iii the Sistine Chaiiel at Rome, 
and then spent the beat qiait of eight years (1484- 
92) in painting frescoes on the walls of the chapels 
of Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, After execut- 
ing two pieces in the cathedral at Orvieto he decor- 
ated the walls of wJiat is now the ibiticaii libriii-}'- 
with a series of six fi-osooes ; this occupied him six 
yeais (till 1498). On tire walls of Sta Jilaria in 
Ara Cceli he illustrated the life of Bt Beiiiardiiio 
of Biena. Other frcsooe,s by Iris brush adorned two 
clmrehes in Spello, the Petineci Palace at Biona, 
and the eatliedi-al library in the same city, this 
last .ser-ies illnsti-atirtg' the life of Pojie Pins I [. All 
these works ar-e adrrrirable exaittirlcs of ilucoralivo 
art. Pirttnriechio painted a few jimtol jtictures of 
high merit, as Christ bearittg- the Cross, two 
Madonnas enthr-orred (at Per-ngia), Coronation of 
the Virgin (in tire Vatieair), rurd others at Biona, 
Florence, oird B]iel]o, He died at Biona, lltlr 
December 1513. 

See Life by Vor-miglioli (Poiugia, 1.S37), two mono- 
graphs by Solmrarsow (Stutt. 1880 anti 1882), and llil- 
anesi’s ed. (liorerrce, 1878) of Vasari, vol. iii. 

Pilizon, tiro discoverer of Brazil (q.v.). 

Piombi, the nottn-ions roof-cclls {ikutU) ]iiawhi\ 
‘under the leads’) of the stato-pr-isons of Voitiee 
(q.v.), in which Casanova and urririy othor irotahle 
prisoners were confined. The heat In suuuuer and 
the cold in wiirter ai-e .said to have been intense, 
rendering the jiiomlii wor se than even the pozzi, or 
cellars of the prisons; but within recent tinres it 
bus been asserted that they rrrust have Ireoit ooru- 
pai-atively pleasant abodes, arrd a few have acltrally 
been converted irrto dwolliirg apartments. 

Piombilio, a fornter priircipality of Italy, lies 
along the coast opjrosito the rshiird of Elba, the 
gi-eater part of wliieli belonged to it. Us e.xtcnt 
was 139 sq. itt. ; turd its po])uTatioii, previous to its 
incorporation witli Ttrt,ly in I860, aborrt 25,000. | 
Piombilio, oi-iginally a fief of the eittpire, cattro 
in the 14th cetrtui-y into the possu.sHioir of the 
Appiani, who, after ruling it for nearly 200 year.s, 
made way fur the Buotreoirtpagni, who wore ex- 
pelled Iry Napoleon in 1801 ; hut after tire Con- 
gress of Vienna the principality was (mt under 
tire suzeraint.y of Tuscany, who.se grand-duke 
indemnified tire Rrioitcompagni for their loss of 
sovereignty. 

Pioinbo. See Seba.stian del Piombo. 

Pioneer, in the British infantry, is a rnrlitary 
artisriri employed during peace in sneh work as 
painting and repairing barrack-rooms, i.'ce., and in 
war marching at the head of each battalion to clear 
a passage for it through woods or other- obstruc- 
tions, improve roads, make bridges, and generally 
to do any iirinor engineering or constructive work 
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that way be necessary. One is selected fiom eacli 
company. Instead of a vide each carn'es a saw- 
backed Hword, an axe, and two gun-.si>ikes, other 
necessary tools being ilisiributed among them. 

Cavalry Pioncars, one from each troop, are in- 
structed at the School of Militaiy Engineering, 
Cliatham, in the liest method of lapidly de.stroy- 
iiig railways, telegraph lines, &c. , and carry 
gim-cotton and the tools necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

Plotrkow (Uer. Petr a, -ail], a town of Ewssian 
Poland, S7 miles by rail SW. of IVar.saw. Cotton 
and wool spinning i.s largely jiroseeuted. It is one 
of the oldest Polish town.s ; here in the loth and 
letli ceiitnries diet.s were held and the king.s 
elected. Pop. (1885) 21,8(36. — The yooeniment has 
an area of 4730 sq. m. and a pop. (isS7) 1,091,282, 
and is a centre of the cotton ami woollen iiulustrie.s, 
of lirandy-distilling, and of covn-inilling. 

PiOZZi, Mns, more famous as Mus Tiiualu, and 
by that name to ho remembered until Dr Samuel 
Johnson is forgotten. Her maiden name was 
Hester Lynch Salushury, and she was horn of a 
good Welsh family jiL liodvel in Carnarvonshire, 
January 27, 1741. She early gave promise of quick 
jiarts and lively disposition, and reeuived an edu- 
cation that e.xLended even to Latin as well as 
PrenuU, Spaimh, and Italian. Early introduced 
into the faslilonahlo world of London, in Uctober 
1763 she married Homy 'I'lirale, a prosperous 
Southwark brewer, thirteen yeav.s her Henior. lie 
was an hone.st jiian, ami made an imhilgeiit, if 
somewhat indill'ereiit, hu.sbaml ; hut he was mioom- 
uumioative and pklegmatio in temperament. Mrs 
Tlirale made Johnson's aoquaintaiiee through the 
kind ollioos of Mnri)hy in January 170.5, and one 
of the most iutovasting friendships in U\e history 
of letters at oiioo began. The .sago quickly con- 
ceived an o-ytraordinaiy alleotion for liis ‘ mistress,’ 
was domesticated in her house at Streathani 
Place for over si.xteen yeans, and for her sake 
learned to soften many o'f the eeoentrieities of his 
speech, dress, and hohavionv. Of all his frieml- 
sliips this was the one most valuable to him, for 
Mrs Tlirale’s warm woman’s heart and con.stant 
elieerfnlness hencefoi'svavd brightened many a 
gloomy hour in a life that had known but little 
happiness. Thralo also had a solid e.steem for 
Jolmson, carried him with the family to Brighton, 
to Wales in 1774, and to Prance in 1775, and left 
him ■i;200 as one of his four executoi-s. He was 
returned foi' Southwark at a hy-eloctioii in the 
end of 1765, and .sab continuously until the election 
of 1780. Boswell lirst visited Streatham in October 
1709, Fanny Bnniey in August 1778. In 1772 
Thi'ale’s allairs beeaino enibarras.sed, but his wife’s 
tact and energy and the timely ad\'ai)oeH of friends 
enabled him to tide over the crisi.s. Tlirale died 
in April 1781, and three years later the brewery 
was .sold for ■€135,000. Mi.s Thralo had borne liim 
twelve oliildren, hut her only son died in 1776, and 
.she had but live dangUtor.s living at her limsbaiid’s 
death. Dr Johnson's health was now declining, 
and ho soon began to feel liimsolf slighted as the 
widow’s all'ection for the Italian musieian Piozzi 
began to ooeupy her heart. Their aciiuainlance, 
had begun only in 1780, tbongli they had met throe 
ycai's before. 'The propo.sed match met with the 
strongest opposition from Mrs Thrale's daughters 
and from Johnson, whose, disap|iroval, in spite of 
slandering tongues, was in nowise due to jmrsonal 
disappointment. She left Stvoatham for Bath in 
Ootohor 1782, and a few letters on the snbiect of 
the marriage jiassed lietwixt Johnson and herself 
in which it ninst be confessed that the woman 
shows to more advantage than the sage. But 
where Johnson loved ho loved deeply, and that 


with a love that could bear no lival near the I 
throne. ‘ A friendship of twenty year.s,’ he write.s, I 
‘is intenvoven -with the tex true of life. A friend 
may he often found and lost, hut an old friend 
never can he foinrd, and nature lia.s provided that 
he cannot easily he lost.’ The marriage, for .rome 
time po.stpoired, actually took place at Bath, 25th 
Jnly 1784, and the pair next travelled through 
France, Italy, Germany, and BeDiuirr, retui-niiig 
to England early in 1787. I’ioz/.i ]noved an in- 
oll'e'nsive hushand, managed their finances with 
prudence, and her daughter.s ■rvere at length re- 
conciled — the eldest. Dr Johnsou’.s ‘Qiieenie,' 
mari'ied Lorrl Keith in 1808. Mrs Piozzi returned 
to Streathanr in 1790, but soon after linilt Bryn- 
hella on the bank.s of the C'lwyd. Here Piozzi died 
iir 1809, and Irere his widow lernaiired till 1814, living 
thereafter at Bath, Clifton, and Penzance. When 
jrast seventj' she foi-med a sentiirrental attachment 
for William Augustus Conway, a haudsome young 
actor, who droutied himself crossing the Atlantic 
iir 1828. Foui-teen year.s after- hi.s death seven 
letters front Mrs Piozzi to hint were published. 
Their genuinettes.s is donhtfirl, but, as Hayward 
prtiitls out, even lakerr as they starrd, they d(t not 
anrount to very rrmelr, while the charrge of two 
or three .senterrccs would alter their entire terror. 
In May 1821 Mrs Piozzi broke her leg while tra\-el- 
ling from Perrzance to Clrftmr, arrd died aitev ten 
days of srtllerirrg. She was buried beside Piozzi in 
the little church of Dyrrrerclrion in P'lintsliire, 

Mrs Thrale was vivacious, frank, witty, thoroughly 
fotttinine, and charming, if sorrtewhat wanting iii 
reliiroirrent. She was liretty, if Irardly beautifnl — 
her face gave Hogarth his model in ‘The Lady’s 
Last Stake,’ but the best portrait is that by Sir 
Jo.slrua Ileyirrtlils, Barotti, Boswell, Peter Pindar, 
and Horace Walpole all abn.sed her- ; hut she live.s 
secure of immortality in tire love of Samuel John- 
son, and in the liappines.s she bionght into nearly 
twenty years of a life ‘ radically wretched.’ 

Mrs Piozzi had a fatal facility iir oompositiou, but two of 
her books at least live tliroiigli tbeir subjeot, and indeed 
are only loss interesting than Boswell liimsolf : Anecdotes 
of Dr tSamnel Jolmson dm'iny the last Txcenty Ycim of 
his Life (1786; reprinted in Mrs Napier’s Johnsoxiiana, 
1884), and Letters to imd from Dr Samnd Johnson (2 
vols. 1788 ). Her Observations and Deflections made in a 
Joumey through Fi'ance, Italy, and Germany (2 vols. 
1789), 'British Synoxtymy (2 vols. 1794), and Rctrosyce- 
iioxi, or a Beviexo of the most strildny axid imjxoiiant 
JErents, the. (2 vols. 1801) are long forgotten. Of her 
poems tiro 'Three iyarning.s’ survives — it wiis finst printed 
m tire Miscellanies of Miss Williams (1766), a volume 
oontaining a prose-tale of Johnson’s, ‘The Fountains,’ 
the heroine of which, Floretta, was a study of Mas Tlirale. 
Her notes to Wrexall’s Hi.'.ior-icai Memoii'S were reprinted 
in the 1884 edition of that work, as well as in Hayward j 
her Autobiography, Letter's, and LUex'imy Jtemains, by 
Abraham Hayw.rrd, in 1801 (2 vols.). See the Hev. Ed. 
Mangin’s Fxoeziaxxa (1833), Boswell’s Life of Johtxson, 
Madame D’Arblay’s Diai'y, Mr Hayward’s Introduction, 
and L. B. iSeeley’s d/i'S Thrale (1891). 

Pip is tlie name by wliioh various diseases in 
both fowls and pheasants -were once known, but 
since the affeotion.'s of birds have Ireen studied, and 
more accurate knowledge arrived at, this term is 
no longer in use. See Roup. 

Plpa, a genus of Ampbiliiaus (q.v. ), of wliicli 
the best known is the Sui'inam Toad. 

Pipal. See Pbepul. 

Pipe, a measure of quantity commonly einployed 
in Portugal, Spain, F'vauce, England, and iii some 
other countries, u,sed almost exclusively for wine 
and oil. In England it is also called a butt, and is 
equal to t-rvo hogslieads. But the capacity varies 
with the locality as well as with the desci-iption of 
wine the cask contains ; a jiipe of port is 137 
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imiieriid gallons; of -slieir}, 130 inipenal gallons; 
tliat of Madeira, 110 iriipeiial gallons; rvliile the 
common English pipe contains ]‘26 wine gallons, oi 
nearly 105 imperial gallons. 

Pipeclay^ a line white plastic clay, veiy like 
kaolin, hut containing a laigei pcicentage of silica. 
For the maimfactine of tohacco-pipes tlie most 
desirable clay contains only small traces of linionite 
and alkaline eaitlis. Clays of this nature aie met 
ii'itli in Corrnrall, Pevon, and Dorset, hut the 
purer varieties of clay used for pottei'y-rnaking are 
also employed in the niamifaoture. Such clays, 
liowevei, ihave siliceous materials adrled to them 
artificially. Pipeclay is n.sed hy soldiers for 
wliitening belts, A-c. 

Pipe-fishj a family of lenrai'kahle lislies in the 
same ( Lophohranch ) order as the Sea- horses. The 
body is elongated like a thin pipe; the jaws are 
prolonged in a trrhrrlar tcrotlrless snorrt tire ttius- 
enlar developnrent is .slight ; Ure skin is covered 
with an armature of hard plates ; the gills are in 
tire f(trnr of tufts, and the hianchial apertme is very 
small. The eggs me carrretl ahorrt aird hatched hy 
tiie m.ale, usually witliin a capacioir.s pouch formed 
from two folds "of skitr on the veirtral surface of 
tiro t.ail-icgion. One of the commonest BiitLsh 
.species is the Great Pijre-lmli {Sjjnijnuthvs uctit<), 
which i.s sometimes foirml in deep water, and soine- 
titrres at low tide amoirg the seaweed in rock-pools. 
The specimens comtrronly seen are from 1 foot to 
18 inches hr length. It nray he seeir slowly moving 
about, with curious contmtion.s, poking its long 
snorrt iirto every crevice in search of food, atru 
sometimes assurhing a vertical positioir with the 
head tlorvnwavds, boring into or stiriiirg tire saird. 
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One of the oommimest Amerioait pipe-lisU is 
SijihonostoiiiH ]}ccl:ii, wliicli lives among' the eei- 
giass of the coast. 

The name Piiio-fish is sometime.s given also to 
the fislres forming tire fanrily Fistularidw, or Flnte- 
nioutlis, of wliicli one of the most remarkable in 
the Tivhaoeo-pipe-li.sli [Fistiilurid tabucaiiria). Birt 
these are large marine sticklebacks, and have only 
a superficial resemblance to the tvrre pipe-fisli. 

Pipcvaceuc, a natmal order of exogenoii.s 
plants, natives almost exclusively of the hotte.st 
parts of the globe, particularly of Asia ami America. 
About 600 .species ai'e known, to most of which the 
name Pepper (q.v.) is sometimes given, altliongli 
some are also known hy other names, particnlaiiy 
those of wliicli the fruit is not used as a .spice, 
hut of whicli some part is employed for .some other 
puipo,se, as Betel, Cuhebs, Matico, and Ava. 

Piperiue, an Alkaloid (q.v.) found in pepper. 
Pipe-rolls. See Hecokds. 

Pipes are made of various materials and for 
vniious pnrpo.ses. Thus, we have diaining-pipes 
for agricultural and sanitary purposes, marie of 
earthenware, wood, and metal (see Dhainage, 
Seivage), pipes of various kinds of metals for a 
great variety of purposes, and Tohacco-pipes (q.v.) 


of various materials. Eai then ware pipes are now 
made of almost every size, fioin an inch or two in 
diameter up to the enormous size of 54 inclie.s. 
They are usually made of fireclay, and are glazed 
like conimira Potteiy (q.v.). Caoiitclionc vulcanised 
and guttii-\ierclia me also extensively used for 
making pipes. Leathern pijie.s aie used cliielly for 
the conveyance of water temporal ily, as in the case 
of fire-engines (see Fiee). Metal pipe.s arc made 
of iron, lead, tin, nr an alloy of tin uiul lead, copper, 
brass, Ac. lion pipes, a.s for watei and ga,s, aie 
usuallj cast, and the niaiiufaoturo is one of enur- 
mou.s extent. See AVa'iee-.sui’I’LV. 

Pipes of ductile metal, such as brass, ciqipev, and 
tin, are iii.ade hy liist casting an ingot into the 
shape shown in fig. 1, with a hole through its 
length of the .same diameter as the bore of the ])i]ic is 
inleiuled to have. Into this is placed an iron nnl, 
called the niaiidicl (u, iig. 2), which exactly fits, 
and which projects slightly at the tapered end (ft, 
fig. 2). It Is then hronglit to the dr.awing-tahlc, 
and here the aiiiall end with its projecting' inamlicl 
is put into a fiimiel-sliaped liole, (hilled tliroiigli a 
steel post {«, fig. 3), so as to allow the point to he 
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grinped on the otlipr side hy a pair of piiicensj at the 
end of a strong cliain j Llie nnuiliine-powoi' is then 
applied to the other end of the cliain, and the soft 
metal and its niamlrel are drawn through, the 
former being extemled equally over the surface of 
the latter, which i.s then removed, and the length 
of pi|_)e is complete. Some metals require repeated 
drawing tliroiigh holes, getting giadually smallci, 
and have to he softened or annealed at intei'val.s, 
a.s the metal liarilens under repeated drawing. In 
this way brass, cop]ier, tin, and ])owtor pipe.s are 
made ; and a jiatent !ia.s also been taken out for 
making steel pljios ; hut lead pipes are made of 
great length, s hy squeezing the soft metal throng'll 
a hole in a steel plate in which there is a fixed coio 
or mandrel projecting, which forms and regulates 
the size of the bore of the jiipe. Pipes are also 
made from copper, brass, and mallealile iron liy 
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rolling out narrow strips of metal, and then passing 
them successii’el,y tlirong-li rollers, which are deejily 
grooved, and which turn np the edges (fig. 4). A 
mandrel is then laid in it, as in lig. 5, and it is next 
pa.sse(l tlirongli double-grooved rollers, which turn 
the edgc.s in, ami thus form a complete tube round 
the niamlrel. The edges, however, require hard 
.soldering — i.e. soldering witli a fn.sihle )iinss alloy, 
or welding, if of iron. All hoilc.i'-tubos used to 
he made in this way ; hut the method of drawing 
has lately been so niucli improved that copper and 
brass pipes, or tubes, as they are frequently called, 
are now drawn of considerable tliicknes.s and 
diameter. 
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Pipii tlie unmo gi\'on to the ripe pock of Ciesal- 
piuia Fapai (ftoe CilssALPINlA ), -which aic u^iecl in 
taimiiifC, Olid are not unfrecpueiitly iiiijiorted along 
rcilh Dividivi (q.v.). 

Piping Cl'0-\y, a name somewhat loosely 
applied in Australia to any hiid of the genus 
Gyiiinorhina or Raiita (q.v.). Anotlier niotlilica- 
tioii of the name is Piping Giow' Shiike ov Piping 
Roller ; tlie bird is also called Caruck. 

Pipit {Anthiis), a gomis of small hirds forming 
ivith the wagtails the family Motacillidce. The 
pipits have a strong resemhlaiice to the larks in 
external appearance, and even in many of their 
haiiits, suoii as singing while on the wing ; hut they 
Tiioiilt twice a year, while larks moult only once. 
Y'ith the wagtails they agree in all respeck 
except in colour, and like them they aie chiefly 
teirestiial in hahit, ruimiiig along the gionnd, 
winking in and out among grass ov heather in 
search of the insects, worms and slugs which 



Mondow-piplt ( Anthus pralcnaia). 


form their food. Tho Meadow-pipit (A. pralmds), 
also known as the Titlark or Mo.ss-oheeper, is the 
,s])eoieH most almndant in liritain. It hreecU early 
in Rin'ing, nesting in a hollow on tho gionnel or 
under a hank, and roais two hroods in a season. 
TheTree-pljiit (A. inviulh), though onlyasuminev 
visitor, is common in many distiiots, and bieeds 
freely in tho sonth and west of. , Scotland. The 
Rook-iiiplL (A, ohsaurus] fromiont.s rockj- .shores 
and feecls on niolluscs and .small criisLaceans. 

Pippi. See Giitiao Romano. 

Pippin. Soe PicfiN. 

Pipl»in, a name given to many varieties of 
apple, among which are some of the finest in culti- 
vation, a.s the Oolekn Fqipiii, liibston ripjiin, &c. 

Pififllil, a city of Ohio, on the Miami River 
(here oros-sed by two bridges), 28 nriles by rail N. 
of Ikiytoii. It has foundries, oil-refineiio.s, and 
manufactories of Hour, furniture, mattresses, &c. 
Pop. (1890) 9090. 

Piflliet, a game at cards for two players, played 
with tliirty-two cards, the sixes, fives, fours, threes, 
arrd twos Ireing rejected. The game -svas formerly 
played a himclrod up, a pixrtie being the best of 
live garires ; but about 1880 the rnhioon garrte 
au])Ofseded piqrret au coni. At tho nrbicongaine 
six liands arc played, each player dealing alter- 
nately. Tho one whose aggregate score is tire 
higher wins the partie, He doduots the loser’s 
seme, and adds a irirndred to the diirei;ence. If 
the loser fails to score ahrrttdred in the six hands, 
he is rnbiconed, aird the scores ar-e added instead 
of being dodnetod. For a deaci-iption of the nrode 
of nlay, handbooks should bo consulted. 

The earliest kirown mention of piquet is by 
Rabelais in the Gargantuan list of games (153(k 
45). Hence it Iras heeir concluded that piquet is 
of Freuolt origin. Rut it is more prohahle that a 
similar game, called ronfa, was played in Italy at 
377 


an earlier date, and tliat tliis game, -nitlr niodili- 
catirrrrs, travelled frmir Italy to Sparrr, where it 
-was re-nanred cientos, and to Fi-ance, where it was 
re-natrred piquet. Piqrret sehlonr, if ever, occrri‘.s 
in English hooks of the Shakespeariatr netiotl, hut 
cent {cientos) fveqrrently does, Erour this it may 
he concluded that piqrret, under the name of cent, 
was played in England rrntil about the nridtlle of 
the 17th centniy, wlien the word ‘ cent ’ went out of 
use, ami was replaced by the word ‘piquet.’ It 
ntay he noticed in this connection tliat from the 
time of the nrarriage of Mary to Philip of Spain 
(1554) the English equivalent of tire Spanish 
nanre of the ganre was in vogue, and that cou- 
temporarreously with the nianiage of Cliarles I. to 
the dangliter rrf Henry IV. of Fiance (1625) the 
French name picpiet was suhstitrited. 

The etymology of piquet has been much specu- 
lated oir ; no satisfactory settlement has been 
arrived at. In 1C51 was published The Royull and 
Deliqhtfull Game of Picqtici, tiansl.ated from the 
earliest known French bonk on the .subject. This 
■was followed by sevei-al others, more or less resem- 
bling it. Wit’s Interpreter (1671), Cotton’s Ccmi- 
pleat Gamester (1674), and iSeymoirr’s Court Game- 
ster (1719), all corrtairring piquet. The next 
original -woi-k was Hoyle’s Shoit Treatise on the 
Game of Piquet (1744). This irrclrrtled the la-ws 
wiricli were the authority urrtil 1873, wheir the 
Portlarrd Club issued a ootle. The general adoption 
of the ruhicon game, shortly after rvarils, necessi- 
talerl a fresh revision ; arrd in 1881 the Portland 
and Turf Cltrh.s agreed to the code of laws -rvhioh 
now governs the game. These laws were puhliBhod 
in 1882, together with a treatise on the game, by 
‘ Caventlishi’ 

Piracy (Lat. piraia; Gr. 2 mirates, ‘an adven- 
turer,' ‘a pii-ate'), robbery on the liigli sea, -was 
apjiarently very mirolr nrixed rip witli early mari- 
time adventure, the sea-rovpi' being fi-equently 
pirate as much as trader i tims, tho Pliffinioians 
often combined piracy witli more legitimate sea- 
faring enterprise. In Homeric times piracy was 
accounted a re]mtahle or even dignified calling; 
and the Gi’eek.s, e.specially tire Phocmans, long 
displayed a natural genius for piracy. This aptitude 
was clierished by the constant warfare hetw'een 
small states, it heliig dillienit sometimes to decide 
what was Tiiihlio and what was private rvar. Cilicia 
was long the headquarters of Merliteriaiiean piracy, 
until in 67 B.C. Pomiiey made Iris niemorahle 
expedition against the jiivales with gi'eat naval and 
military force.s. From tire 8bh to the 11th century 
the No'rsc vikings woi-e the terror of -westeiTi coasts 
arid waters (see Northmen). Tire Hanseatic 
League (q.v.) had its origin in the desire for 
muliinl defence against Baltic and other pirates. 
At a later date tire Moslem rovers scourged the 
Mediterranean, comniingliiig naval war on the 
large scale with peddling, thievery, and the abduc- 
tion of slaves : Algiei's rvas a piratical stronghokl 
till well into the 19th century (see CoESAllts); 
and in tlie 17th century the English Channel 
swarmed -rvith Algerine pirate.s, who .snapped up 
in one prize £600 worth of linen belonging to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and blockaded him, the 
king’s representative, for weeks in an Etrglish port 
■while he waited for a ship-of-war to convey him 
across the Irish Sea. In 1635 they actually entered 
Cork harhour, and carried off a boat with eight 
fislrernten. to he sold as slaves in Algiers. The 
Buccaneers (q.v.) preyed rnairrly on the Spanish 
commerce with tire ‘Spanish Amer'ioan colonies, 
Lrtirdy Island (q.v.) was long a nest of pirates, 
Etjglislr and other. Captain Kidd (q.v.) is in the 
popular mind the chief representative of the pic- 
turesqrre type of irii'afes, whose oai'eer of reckless 
bloodshed and rapine under their ‘Jolly Roger ’ or 
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liliiok llii", alterniiting with lu.xuihms (1e))avicliery, 
liiis come to he siiiToutidcd witli a halo of roiiianec, 
reMected in E A. Poe’s GnJd linr/ and R. L. Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island. The piototviio of Scott’-s 
Pirate was Jolin Gow, who in .laniiary 1725 boldly 
ancliored in Orcadian water.s, and entered into 
friendly relations with the islanders, till, recognised 
as an atrocions villain, he was with his eiew captured 
and carried to London to he tried. He anil eleven 
of his comrades were condemned a month or two 
after, and the pirate captain and nine of his men 
were executed together. So late as 1S6I live men 
were hanged in London foi murder and jiivacy. 
National |irejiidice.s tend to ohsenre the distinction 
hutween Privateering (q.v. ) and piracy: Paul Jones 
was called ,a pirate in England, and the commanders 
of the Confederate ships Alubama, Shenandoah., 
and Florida, which preyed on northern commerce, 
were in northern eves jiraetically pirates. Of late 
the pirates tried liy admiralty courts are rather 
naval mutineers than pirates in the old sense. Tlio 
African slave-trade was not considered piracy by 
the law of nations ; hut the municipal law.s of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States by 
statute declared it to be .so; and in or after 1841 
it was declared to he so hy Austria, Prussia, and 
Piu.s.sia. The home of professional pir.acy, hajipily 
now on a small scale, is the "Malay Archipelago 
and the China Seas ; Sea-Dyaks and Malays dis- 
puting with Chinamen the iiahn of hardihood as 
sea-vobhers. 

Piracy is recoiinised as an offence against the law 
of nations. It is a crime not ag.ainst any particu- 
lar state, hut against all uiankind, amt may be 
punished in the competent tribunal of any country 
where the offender may bo found, or into which he 
may be carried, although committed on board a 
foreign vessel on the high seas. It is of the essence 
of piracy that the pirate has no commission from 
a .sovereign state, or fioiii one belligerent state at 
wai- witli another. Pirate.s heing the common 
enemies of allmaukiiul, and all nations having an 
equal interest in their approhension and punish- 
ment, they may be lawfully oa|itured on the high 
seas by the armed vessels of any p, articular state, 
and brought within its territorial jurisdiction for 
trial in its tribunals j hut it is not permitted to jiut 
pirates to death vvithout trial save in battle. 

The infringement of the Copyright Acts is often 
.spoken of as literary piracy ; and the word is not 
unfairly extended to cover the case in which the 
publishers of one nation issue unauthorised reprints 
by authors of another nation — especially the case 
of Americ.an reprints of Engii.sh works (.see IIooK- 
TR.yDfS, "Vol. If. p. .SKi). Thus, several pirated 
reprints of the first edition of this Encyclopa'dia 
were issued and were being sold in 1890j in which 
obsolete facts and statistics twenty years old were 
reproduced with marvellous fidelity. 

Pil'jEllS (Gr. Pciraicus], called also Port 
Draco, the harbour of both ancient and modern 
Athens (q.v.). Planned by Theniistocles and laid 
out by Hippodamus of lifiletus, the Pirmus rvas 
built in the glorious days of Pericle.s ; tills rulei- 
and Cimon before him hiiilt the three ‘long walls’ 
that connected Athens with its port (5 miles to the 
south-west), and so ensured a freo .and safe pass.age 
from one to the other at .all times. It w.as both a 
w.ar harbour and a commercial port, many foreigners 
living within its walls. Its arsenal (luiilt .W-.S2.? 
B.O. ) and fortifications were destroyed by Sulla in 
80 B.C., and from th.at time the town sank into 
dec.ay. The modern Pir.ams, which has grown up 
since 18.34, is a regularly laid-out but me.an-looking 
town, with a nav.al and a military school, arsenal 
depflts, and manufaotnres of cottons. Hour, paper, 
iron, nails, carts, furniture, &o., and is growing 
rajiidly. A railway (1869), 5J miles long, connects 


it with Athens. Its trade in 1890 was divided 
between £2,,541,700 for imports — coal and railway 
])l.arit, &c, (£357,400) fiom r>ritii.in, petroleuhi 

(£52,000) from the United States, and sheep and 
cattle (£41,000) fiom Ru.s.si.a- .and .£2,0,50,000 for 
exports, chielly tobacco, valonia, hides, hones, 
horn.s, cheese, wool, fvc. A tot.al of 0000 vessels 
of 24 million tons enter .annually, ono-luilf the ton- 
nage l)cing in Greek hottoms. Pop. (1871 ) 11,000; 
(1879) 21,055; (1890) 30,000. 

PiVilHO, .a seaport of Austria, on a iiromonlory 
on the south side of the Gulf of Trieste and 12 mile's 
■SIV. of the city of Tiiestc. It has two harboiirs, 
an old c.astle, .and manufactures of soa|), gla.ss, &c., 
with neighbouring salt-works. Pop. 9419. 

Pil’kheiiiicr. See Duitmi. 

PinilrlSCllS, a town of the liiivarian Palatin- 
ate, and formeily the chief town of the coniitv of 
Ilanau-Liehtcnberg, 34 miles by rail "IV. of Lanij.au. 
In 1885 it h.ad 14,93.8 iuhahit.ants ; chief in.auu- 
factnres, .shoes and musiiail instrumeuls. Close 
by the Pru.ssi,ans under the Duke of llrunswick 
defeated the French commanded hy Moi'cau on 
14th Se|>temher 179.3. 

Pirnil, a town of Saxony, stands on the left 
hank of the Elbe, 11 miles by rail SE. of Dresden. 
Hero are a fine l(iLh-cGntury church; a c.astle 
(1573), used as a lunatic asylum since 1811 ; and 
manufactures of glass, chemicals, tobacco, stoves, 
&c. Eight thousand men are omidoyed in the 
aandHtone-quarrios, Pop. (1885) 11,898. 

Pirogue, See Picuiauua. 

Pivot, a town of Sorvia, on the Nischava, 30 
miles ESE. of Nisch. It was occupied by Servian 
troops in 1877, and taken by the JJuigurians in 
1885. Pop. 8832. 

Pisa, one of the oldest cities of Italy, the rival 
of Vcidco .and Genoa, which still has its walls 
standing and a citadel, is situated on the Arno, liy 
rail 49 miles W. of Florence and 13 NH. of Leg- 
horn. It wa.s foimeily a suajiort, hut owing to 
accumulation of detritus at the mouth of the river 
now stands 4 miles from the sea. Its once pros- 
lerons commerce has almost wholly been trans- 
erred to Leghorn. It is still a city of lino build- 
ings, foremo,st amougst which is the cathedral 
(1063-1118), with a noble donu!, fine iiaintings by 
Cimabue, Andrea del Sarto, aird others, and beauti- 
ful mai'ble altar's. Its sliaiie is that of a Latin 
cro.ss, 311 feet long by 252 wide; the nave is 109 
feet high. Externally it has a magnificent faijade 
of four suporiinposod rows of pilaster's and arches, 
and Itue hiorize dooi's hy Giovanni da liologna ami 
other.s. Near the eathedr.al stands the roiiiid 
ni.arble cauip.anile, the ‘Leaning Tower of Pisa,’ 
which is a ni.agnificent s]iocinion of the son thorn 
Rom.aneBipie ai'chitecture, hut is peculiar in that 
it (iiicludiiig the cornice) deviates about 14 feet 
fi'oni the pei'pendic.iilar. This peculiarity is not 
due to original tlesign. T'he tower seems to have 
begun to heel over to one side when the thii'd 
story was completed ; the architoets dolilroi'atoly 
accepted the conditions, and adhei'od to the inclin- 
ing position, hut diminished the slope of the u]i)ior 
stories so as to keep the ceiitro of gravity well 
within the xvalla. (There are two leaning tower's 
also at Bologna, o.v.) The tower is 180 feet in 
height, consists or eight stories dir'idod by I'ows 
of columns, the last, which contains the holla, 
being Riiialler in dianiGter tli.aii the other's. The 
tower was erected in 1174 and .sucoeoding years 
by the ai'ehitoc.t.s Bon.anno of Pisa and ’14'illiani of 
Ininsbruck ; but the eighth story was not com- 
pleted till the middle of the 14th oerrtury. 'J'ho 
marble Baptistery, or Church of St .Tohrr (1152- 
1278), opposite the cathedral, is circular', arrd 
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Sniipoi'I^ ilonio, ci-o\\'ne(l a cupola. The 

intoiioi', noted for itfj wonderful echo, eontams the 
grand and elaliorato pulpit of Niceola Pisano (1260) 
and a large niarhle font. Tlie beginning of the 
Campo Santo, or ancient national cemetery, was 
seveial load.s of earth lironght from Jernsarem to- 
ward.s 1200. In l‘278-8:i the ground was surrounded 
by cloisters by Giovanni Pisaiio, the walls of which 
were adorned with fresco-paintings l)y Orcagna, 
Beno/.r.o Go/./.oli, anil others. The city contains 
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umnei'ous otiior cluirches, some of gi-cat age, dating 
from tlio l.'ith century and cron oarlior; also many 
line palaces, iirivale and ollicial ro.sidoncos, includ- 
ing that of tlio arelibi.shop. The university (1338) 
has a natural lii.story nni.senni, a botanical garden, 
a library (17-12) of 120,000 volumes, and .sLxty 
leelnrcr.s and 600 Htudents. The town iiossesses 
an academy of lino arts and arelu\’os. Amongst 
disliiignislicd native, s may bo named Uio po](cs 
Engenin.s 111. and Niebolas V., the Visconti, Peter 
tlio Deacon, Leonardo tlio inatbeniatioian, Giovanni 
(but not Niceola) Pisano, and Galilei, Tlie iii- 
dn.strial activity is now coiiliued to cottons, silks, 
I'iljljoiiH, and the woiking of coral and alabaster. 
Di'omedarios are bred at a royal farm in the 
iieighbourliood. Pop. (1881) 37,70-t (commune, 
53,957). The province lias an area of 1206 sq. 
in. and (1880) a |iop. of 310, 321. 

Jlidorj/ jiueient Pi.sa, originally an Etruscan 

city, became subject to Homo in the 2d century 
11.0.; hut, on the decline of the western empire, it 
was eoinjicllod to sulnnit in turn to the nation.s 
who successii-oly overran Northern Italy. Early 
in the llth century Pisa had developed into 
a powerful reimldic, );in 8 S 0 H»iug a formidable Heet 
aiid oxtoiisivo Lorri lories along the Tyrrhenian Sea ; 
it yielded little more than nominal homage to its 
suzerain lords, the emperors of Germany. Through- 
out the llth century Pisa was at the height of its 
prosperity ; to this period belong most of the 
•s|iloudid monuments of art that still adorn the 
city. It had oxteiisivo commercial relations with 
the East; its ‘en.stonis of the sea’ (1075) were 


the pattern upon which the .sea-laws of noaily 
all peoidcs n.a\'igating the iModiteiranean were 
modelled. During the same centniy the Pisans 
repulsed the Saraceii.s (1011), took Saidinia from 
them in 1022, attacked them in Af i ica in 1030, and 
routed them utterly oil Palermo in 1062. Early in 
tlie next century, in 1114-16, they wrested the 
Balearic I.s!e.s from the same eneniie.s. In the 
second crusade too they jdayed a prominent part, 
and helped the pope against the Norm, an, s. Inking 
Amalli in 11.35 and again in 1137. But already in 
the llth century the rivalry between Pisa and 
Genoa had broken out. Floience too, a Guelph 
city, grew into an enemy of tlio Gbibelline Pis, a. 
AVar.s many and often were waged between Pi-a 
on the one .side and a coalition of cities, beaded by 
Florence and Genoa, on the olber, with var^iing 
fortune, until in 128-t the Pisan licet wa.s criislied 
at Meloria. After tlii.s Pisa was coin]ielleiI to give 
uj) Corsica, part of Sardinia, and 160,000 gold 
pieces to Genoa. At the same time Uguliiio (q.v.) 
della Gheravdoscii made himself master of the 
town. Various iiiilividiial rnler.s or tyrant.s fol- 
lowed, until the Plsan.s linally threw tbemselvea 
( 1.309) under the protection of Galeiazzo Visconti of 
Milan. The .son of the latter .sold the Pisan terri- 
tory to their gvcate.«t enemies, the Florentiiies, 
from wlio.so tvrainiical rule they were for a time 
relieved by Cliarlfts VIII. of Fiiince, who, in 1494, 
.accepted the iiroleotorato of the city. When the 
Fiencli left Italy the old struggle was renewed; 
and, after a ilespcrate resistance, tlio Pisans, in 
1500, wore com)iollcd by linngei to sniTendor to the 
Florcutiue army. The most inllnential fannlies, 
as formerly in 1406, ciiiigiateil. From tliis time 
Pisa steadily declined, until in the niiddlo of the 
Kith century it had loss than 8600 iiiliahitaiits. ll,s 
history henceforth coincides with that of Tuscany 
(q.v,),' Willi the re.st of Tuscany it became part 
of the kingdom of Italy in 1860. 

Tuii C'oUMCiL Of Pis.v met in Pisa on March 
25, 1409, and of which the twenty-third and last 
sc.ssion was held on 7th Angu.st following. It.s 
aim wa.s to end tlie scliism which had divided the 
Il'esterii Clmrcli for thirty year.s, and with this 
view tlic leading cardinals, (iiiding that neither of 
the rival popes, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII. , 
would kee)! their jironiises to abdicate, set aside 
the claims of both, and tliemsel\'e.s convoked ,a 
general cnnncil. It was attended from hast to last 
by 24 cardinals, 4 patriarch.s, 80 bisliops, 102 nroc- 
tor.s of bishops, 87 abbots, 200 delegates of abbot.s, 
besides many generals of orders, doctors, deputies 
of niiiversilics, and ambassadors. After the rival 
]iopcs failed to appear in obedience to its summon, », 
the eonncil formally tried the clajm.s of both in 
turn, and ileposed them as sohismatic.s and lieretic.9. 
The cardiimls then foiuied tbemselve.s into conclave 
and elected Cardinal Pliilargi, who .assumed the 
name of Alexander V. But the council, in, stead of 
getting rid of the contending popes, had only added 
a third, and the faithful continued to be distracted 
ill their allegiance for eight j-ears longer, down to 
the time of the Council of Constance. Bcllainiiiie 
considers the Council of Pisa as ‘neither clearly 
approved nor clearly rejected ; ’ Hefele s.aya ‘ neitlicr 
cccle.siastical authority nor the most Inistwortliy 
theologians have ever nniiihored it among the 
ecumenical councils.’ See IIefole’.s Concilicn- 
gcschkhie, vol. vi. 

Pisaa'ua, a small port of the now Chilian pro- 
vince ofxarapacii, 40 mile,9 N. of Iquique by rail ; 
pop. 2131. It was bombaided and was the scene 
of much fighting during the Chilian civil war in 
1891. 

Pisano, Niccol-V, a distingnislied sculiitor of 
Fisa, was born, apparently near Lucca, about 1206. 
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Hi' eai'lie't wni'k i- sn]/pi)^efl to lie the ‘Deposi- 
tion ’ over one of the doni-s of the catliedral at 
Lucca, clateil 1237. Hi-, lepntatinu ii supported 
Ij.V tluce inijifiitant works, which are still admired 
for their evcellunco— the pn!]iit of the haptisteiy at 
I’i-n 1 12130), the Area ’ or shrine of St Dominic for 
the ehuich of that saint at Bologna (1267), and the 
j ml pit of the catliedial at Siena (1268). He died 
at Pi'a in 1278, and was hnried in the Canipo- 
Santo. He was aPo a great aiohitect and a skilful 
engineer. Hi' inlhienoe on art was -n-iile, leviving 
the lore of beauty and giving new hiith to the 
pl.istic art'. His pupils Ainolfo and Lapo executed 
numeiou' woiks at Romo, Siena, and other cities. 
Hi' son and lieir in lopntatinn, OloviNNl Pls.tNO 
( 1210-1,330), w.as not hks eiiual either ns sculptor or 
.S' aicliitect. NiccolaV pupil Andiea de Pontedeia, 
generally called Axdiii: v PIsr^•o (1270-1340), was 
liist a goldsmith, hut became famous as a rvorker 
ill bronze and a sciiljitor in niaihle. He settled in 
Floience, aiul his best work there (one of the 
bapti'tery doors .and ni.any sculptuie.s on the Cam- 
panile) shows stiong tiaces of (liotto'.s infliipnce. 
Vittoie Pisano, or Pi'anello ( 1 .3S0-1 4.76 ), was both 
fie'CO-painter and medallist. .See Crowe and 
Cavalc.aselle, in Itali/ (1864); Syiiiond’s 

Jl iHiissance in It'd >/ ( 1886); Leader .‘Scott, Eurlt/ 
It'dimi Sndpfnrs (1882). 

Piscat'atiua, a liver wldeh constitutes, )iart of 
the Ijonndary lietween iVi.aine .and Mew Hampshire, 
and forms at its, mouth the e.xcellent liaihonr of 
Portsinoutli. See New H.vMr.SHiRi:. 

PiscicilKlirt*. Fisli-cultureis the art of increas- 
ing the supply of food-fishes— first, hj’ breeding 
and learing tliera avtifici.ally ; secondly, liy protect- 
ing the graiiil fish and tlie natural sjiawning and 
nni'seiy grounds through legislation ; tliiidly, by 
cre.ating new bleeding grounds tliioiigb the lenioval 
of obstructions or tlie placing of fascines, stakes, 
tile', ikc. fur the collection of ova or of spat ; 
l.i'tly, by lucre, asirig the .amount of natural 
food in any ]iractiealrle ni.aniier. In recent years 
(he artificial cultuie of .sea-fi'li has been attciuiited 
on a large scale in several countries. In the Iimted 
.States and in Noiway fiilly-eijuipped hatcheries for 
se.a fi.sh and .shellfish have been in operation for 
n numher of yeais. In 1889 the Newfoundland 
government elected a marine hatchery at Dildo, 
Tiinily Bay; and a similar cstaldislimeut was 
completed in 1801 by tlie Canadian govern- 
iiicnt near Picton, on the Northunilieiiand Strait, 
Noia Scotia. In 1890 the Newfoundland luatcliery 
turned out over fifteen millions of cod fry and four 
linndieil millions of young lobsters. In Biitaiii 
the hatching of sea-Iish lias not yet been under- 
taken on a l.irge .scale ; but very excellent experi- 
mental woik lias been done at Plyinoutli by Mr 
J. T. Ciinningliam, who succeeded in artificially 
fertilising and hatching the eggs of the common 
sole ill the early part of 1S90 ; at St Andrews by 
Piofc'sor M'lntosh ; and by the Fislieiy Board for 
Scotland at Dunbar. Under the .second head the 
Fishery Board for .Scotland entered in 1883 on a 
series of experiments to ascertain what legi-slation, 
if any, was reqniicd to protect the inshore waters 
eitlier as spawning, niiiseiy, or food-producing 1 
grounds, and several bylaivs have been pas.sett 
jiiotecting the greater portion of the ,Scottisli 
nishoio waters. These provisioii.s were extended 
by tlie Heiiing fishery (Scotland) Amendment 
Act, 1889. 

Ponds for fresh water fislies have been common 
from a veiy remote antiquity. It appears from 
Isaiah, xix. 10, that they were used in ancient 
Egypt. In the times of Roman luxury almost 
every we.altliy citizen had fi.sli-poiids. The Chinese 
have long bestowed moie attention on pisoienlture 


tb,an .any otlier nation, and with tlieiii it is truly a 
bi.anch iif economy, keeping up tlie supply of food, 
fish being used ns iniicli as meat by licli and pool 
at every meal. In China a large proportion of fish 
for the markets of the interior aie luaied in ponds. 
iSonie of tlie.se are generally placed in fiont of the 
rillages, and in .some places laige numbers of them 
spread over plaiirs. A common way of rearing 
in that country Is to keep a nnmber of male .and 
female fish in 'sm.all ponds .so as to furnish eggs. 
After tliese are li.atclied, and the young lisli become 
two or three inches in length, they .are transferred 
to larger ponds. At the end of .six or eight montb.s 
they aie c.anglit and .sent to maiket. Carp, ]iercb, 
tench, and bie.am .aie .some of the kimls kept in 
ponds. In seme countries of modern Europe tliis 
branch of pisciciiltme is also iirosociited to a very 
considerable extent, p.articiil.aily in Germany and 
Sweden, and of bite ye.ais in Fiance, in order to iii- 
eiease tlie supply of fish for the maiket. In Brit.ain 
it Ii.as only lecently been sy.stem.atiGally prosecuted. 
The conn'll y-.seats of the nobility and gentry have, 
indeed, been generally provided with llsli-ponds, 
but in nio.st cases rather as ornament, al waters than 
for use. Ill the nortlieru parts of Biitain tioiit, 
perch, and pike are almost the 01115- kept in 
ponds ; in England tlio.v are often stocked with 
carp and tencTi, and aie turned to ranch belter 
account than in Scotland. In Gerin,an5- ponds 
carefull}’ attended to aie found veiy pioduolive 
and remunerative. Tlieie can be no doubt that in 
Britain .also many a iiiece of land at present veiy 
wortliles.s might easily he coni-erted into a pond, 
and made to j-ield large quantities of excellent 
fish. 

The greatest impiovoment in pisciculture, and a 
most important branoli of it, to which the terra is 
often restricted, is the breeding of fish in .artificial 
breeding-places, from which not onl)- ponds hut 
rivers may he stocked ; or the art of fecundating 
and hatching fisU-egg.s, and feeding and protecting 
the young animals till they are of an age to secure 
their own food and protect themselves from their 
numerous enemies. 

In the middle ages, and especially in the 14tli 
centuiy, fisli-ponds were cominoii iii the domains 
of princes and nobles .and religions communities ; 
hut these were used only for ro.ariiig purposes. The 
firat attempt at artificial fertilisation of fish eggs 
appears to liave been made at the beginning of the 
lath centiiiy, by Doiii Pinohon, a F’reiich monk ; 
but his ex])eriiuents attracted no attention. Be- 
tw-een 1725 and 1765 Stephan Ludwig Jacolii 
of Holienli.ansen, Lippe-Detmold, hied tiont arti- 
ficial]5- ; hut commercial piscicultuie owe.s its 
origin to the French, the .art having been first 
practised 115- 1161115'^, a poor fislierinan who worked 
the streams of La Biesso in the Vosges. It was 
the gi-eat waste of eggs incidental to the natural 
S5-steni of fl.sli-hreeding that led Remy about 1842 
in con. junction with a partner, G61iiii, to try to 
repeople tlie fish-.sti earns of liis native district. ' His 
plan, lieing successful, atti acted tlie notice of raaii}- 
of^ the French savants, and led lu piefcrnient fin 
Rcni5'' ; the new art was besides taken up by the 
goyeiaunent. At Hiiningen in Alsace, on the 
Rhine, a gigantic fish-mivsery and egg-depflt was 
erected in 1852, cluefl}- tluough the energy of M. 
Coste. Since the cession of Alsace to Gerniaiy 
the operations of the estahlislniiont at Illiningen 
have been conducted on a still larger scale by a 
Geiman association. 

Rciiy and Gehiii’s plan of rearing trout artifloi- 
all}' is this At the time the female is about to 
spawn she is cangdit and gently pressed on the 
abdomen h5' the hand, when the ova or eggs spurt 
forth into a vessel containing water. In the same 
way the milt is taken from the male. The egg.s 
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ai'e well mixed willi llio mill, and tlm water 
ebiuiaod once ur twice. Tlio fc'eiitidation being 
comineted, tliu next tliiiio id to jilaeo the eggs for 
sec'ivity into a eoveied veshel. Its early form was 
that of a flat, round box about eight iiiebos iu 
iliaiueter, witli a hinged lid. This was made of 
zine, iierforatud wdth sinall holes, ami had a layer 
of fine giiivel on tlio bottom. A eunsiderable 
jjumlier of feeuudated eggs were eiiolosed in the 
i)0X, wluch \\’as tlion jilaeeil in tlio bed of a current 
of pmo water and eoi’ored «’ith pebbles, care being 
l.ikoii that the water jiassed freely through, as it is 
necessary for the eggs to be sliglitly agitatoil. The 
liatLdiiiig takes jilace iu from two lo forrr nioutlis, 
the time depeirding on the nature rtf tire water and 
(tdrev ctrurrrtr,slarreus. Per' a doseriptiorr of the early 
cliatrges wlrielt the lisit rrtrdetgoes, see Sai.JIOn. 
xitter the little lish are fully fmttrod the\' are 
kept irr the box froirr eight to Irftcorr days, artd then 
set at Ubort.v. 'I'be later jtlairs for aiLilreially 
propagaliiirg trout or Htiluton dill'or prirreipally itt 
rrrixiiig the ova and rrrilt irr arr aliBolutely dry rtlon- 
fcil and irr tiro rlotails of the hatulrrrrg-boxrs, irr tiro 
rrse of houses, artd irr rrtatry of Ute yuurtg' fry behtg 
ke)it irr poirrks till they arrr a year or rtrrtre ttl'd. 

The rrrost .sustained ell'ort hr Jiril.islr piseicnlturc 
has liuc'tt iir eorirrectiou with the Halntott-llshorics of 
the river Tay. At Stoiiuorrtlield, near I’erdlt, sitice 
ISdS, a Bortes trf operr-irii' hrecdingdj(>.\es, ertvered 
with grtr,vel artd ea]r.'djlo trf recoivirtg GOO, (100 eggs, 
have huetr hr rt.so ; hut for ytMirs uerthirrg like this 
nuiithor have boott liatohod, artd prolrably not 
'20,000 yotrrrg lisit arrrruii.lly Iravo for Hrtirto tiiu'o past 
hewn turired out of the iimrds tlrrrre. The Tay 
IJistriub Fishery floai'd iir 18, S.'! riroeted a itcw 
hrilolrery a tew irrilus away at Dtippliir on the 12anr. 
ft was pirt itp to ti'y tlio syNtein ol glass grill hatch- 
ing-buxoH, drrsig'itud prior to 18130 liy M. (Josto of 
IVis, airtl pfesently to ho deHoiiherl as in use «,t 
Hirwralmttt. (Jtr this plan it Avas tr.sttntatcit to 
ItriUrh 1100,000 evn. Hut iu the arituurir of 1883 Urn 
llnard decided to adojit only juvrlially Ute grill 
hateliirtg, turd Lo try abtrtg with it the simpler 
(.'miadiaii syslem of slrallow trays of perfotuUsl (in- 
pliito, (Uid coated with Japan varnish ; irr rvlticli the 


eggs, instead of being irr .separate tows, ru'e paolcctl 
very closely logetlrer, river-rv.ater lieitrg ttseil. fti 
1889 itAvas stated to bo capable of Iratcliirtg fertr 
Of live Iruttdred tlurusand lisit. 

The most exterr.sive lisit- reaiine estahli'-lrrrrerrt itt 
tlreat Britairr is tire orro belotrgtttg to Sir dartres 
Maitlarrd, situated at HoAviotourr, itear Stirling. 
It consists of Iratolring-ltorrses artd, at a ilistanee 
ftortt tlrern of half a mile, art exterrsive .series of 
potrds. Tire ptirreipal Iratelrery is 80 feet long by 
40 foetAvide, each of its Lavo .stories beirrg 10 feet 
Itiglt. Its Avails, built of brick artd eorrerete, are 
ttearly 2 feet thick ; artd the roof is covered rvitlr a 
layer of concrete 3 itrclres thick, over' wlrielt there 
is a Uritt ertver of asplralt. Tiro eulire iruter shell is 
thus a had corrdrrctor of heat, ho tliiit it is trot dilfi- 
cult (.<) keep tire Avater itrsitle ftottr fitllitig beloAV 4-1“ 
F. Fig. ‘2 gives a seotiotral vioAv of tire hatchet'y. 
It Atill he seert that each Moot Iras a cotrsidetable 
slope, wltielr luhriiLs ol tire hatclring or grill Iruxes 
(«, «, a, a, lig. 2) being placed in deseenrlirtg series. 
Tltesc ate 134 in rrrrritbet, tiro ordittary sixo of tlrcnr 
bcittg () feet 0 ittcltes long, Iry 1 foot 7 irtcltes broad, 
Tn tire liottorri of each box four Avooilcn fratrres ate 
iroatly lilted, each of wltielr Iras rather rttorc Uratr 
100 gla,ss tubes, tt,borrt :l-inelt irr diatireter, plrreed 
trarrsversely. Fig. 1 shows a lortgitudbrnl seetiuir 
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of one of these liatrdiirrg-bo.xes, in wltielr the dotted 
Hire irrdieates tiro ))o.sitioir of tiro glasH tube.s, Upon 
these glass grills the lislr-eggs lie itt parallel rowts, 



Fig. 2. 


looking like snrall ]iitrl£ beads. Six eislorti.s or 
tanks (h, G, G), each 20 feet long and five feet 
hroad, are Irttod rrp in tire lower povtioir of the 

gi'oiitrd-lloor to receiA’o the yotrtig fry after they 

hogitr to take frtod. At lIoAvietourr both batobing- 
hoxes titrd foat'irtg-tattks art) corrstmeted of wood 
charred irit tiro iutorrral surfaces, and painted on 
the outside, their omls being fttvitred of perforated 
zitro, Avlticlr i.s closed with Manuel Avbeii any denth 
of Avatcr is t'ei|uivod in the Lanks, At otlror 
hatelreries, IroAvoA'cr, the lanks anti boxes are 
futtrrod of slate, airrl sorrreUttte.s of oarthortAvare, 


but in .snob cases they are of smaller size. Often, 
too, the eggs ore placed ort |torforalad zinc or porous 
eartlicuvvaro instead of glass grills. Wltilo the 
eggs are being Italched otrly s]niitg Avator is rrsed. 
It is brrrngltt rrndofgtontrd to the Lavo eislorrrs 
(c, c), aitd from these it is conveyed by lead pijies 
ij), p,p,p) to each series of Iratohing-lioxos, over the 
gilliR of Avhich it Hows in a censtarrl, but not vapid 
stream. Each of tiro hatching-hoses oontarns 
about 15,000 tiggs, but in the earlier part of tire 
Italching-Hoasoir (Deoonibor) eggs are also jrlacod m 
(lie 20-icet tanks, sit tbnt about fottv rnillrorr.s of 
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fish ffigs can be bionght to maturity in one season. 
In 1890-01, 2,310,000 eggs vere incubated, 81,300 
voailing trout sold and 40,000 yearling trout re- 
tained, to grow into two-year-olds, and 19,000 two- 
yeai-okl trout sold and 6000 retained. 

Tlie ponils at Howietoun are extensive and in- 
geniously planned, both for beauty and convenience. 
■\Vater i-i supplied to them from a burn issuing from 
Locli Coulter, a lake of cou.siderable size, and largely 
fed by spiing.s. They are divided into a larger and 
a smaller group. The former consists of ten pond.s, 
of which the largest measures 200 feet in length by 
90 feet in widtii, and is 12 feet deep- Next to 
this is a .sub-group of three pouds lying parallel to 
eacii other, each 270 feet by 45 feet, and 10 feet 
deep. These aho contain Lochleven trout of 
different ages, and about 3000 in number in each 
pond. The remaining twenty-five ponds are each 
about 100 feet long, and contain respectively 
American brook trout [Salmo fontinalis), yellow 
trout [Snlmo fario), and more Lochleven trout 
under three years of age. Their varioiw levels are 
.‘-0 arranged that by means of open tracts and 
dividing-boxes the water is slowly but constantly 
flowing from the highest to the lowest pond in the 
SBrie^, and .sluices are provided so that any .single 
one can be emptied wJien reriuired. Each pond is 
also provided with a cleansing tuiie. 

At Howietoun the young fry are fed chietly on 
grated eggs and beefsteaks made up into strings 
like veimiculli, yearlings and two-year-olds are fed 
on minced horse-fleshj and older trout on shelllish. 
lint some iii.sciculturists strongly recommend that 
ailditional kinds of food, such as boiled liver, 
clmpjied worms, fish-roe, and biscuit-dust, should 
be given in turns to fry. A large proportion of 
trout die — many, as some experienced persons think, 
of starvation— during their first year, even when 
kept in ponds regularly supplied with food. The 
■strong repel and devour the weak at fee<ling-tiine, 
but the moitality, in so far as it may be caused by 
fooil at all, is probably more due to the kind used, 
or to the form in which it i-s given. In the ca.se of 
reaiing-ponds situated near the sea, mussels and 
shrimp.s are much used for feeding purposes. At 
Guildford, Surrey, the trout are allowed to find their 
oun food, but with this system the ponds must be 
large in proportion to the number of fish contained 
in them, as -well as favourably situated with re.spect 
to a sufficiency of natural food. Near St Polten, 
Lower Austria, this plan is adopted. There arc 
a number of small pouds or ditches with stagnant 
water and aquatic plants, which are used as nurseries 
to piojuigate the lame of insect.s, small crustaceans, 
and other low foims of animal life on which trout 
naturally' feed. From time to time part of the 
water swarming with the.se creatures is admitted to 
adjoining pond-s with pure water in which the fish 
live. It probably depends on tlie locality' of the 
pond.s wliich method of feeding succeeds best in a 
commercial sense. 

In Great Britain it is as yet only membere of 
the Salmonidie family which liave been artificially 
reared on ayoinmercial scale. But quite recently' 
.some attention has been given to tlie cultivation of 
what are called ‘ coarse ’ fresh-water fish. By this 
is meant pike, perch, roach, carp, tench, and a few 
others. Of the.se pike and perch are perhaps the 
two most likely to be profitable. It is feared, hoiv- 
ever, that so long as the markets are fairly -well 
.siqiplied with sea-fish, salmon, and trout the 
chance of the.se coarse fish being largely' consumed 
as food is not great. They have all, more or less, 
a comparatively' insipid taste, hut this could no 
doubt be improved by proper attention to their 
food. Pike being gi-eat cannibals, there is more 
difficulty' in stocking ponds ivitb them, even when 
there is not mueli difference in their size, than 


witli most other li.sb. Perch — wliicli have an 
extraordinary power of increase— spawn readily in 
confinement, but it is .said that the fiy are not very 
easily reared. In America persevering efforts are 
being made to acclimatise the mirror carp, which 
is a favourite fish for the table in Germany. See 
Pike, Perch, and Carp. 

Pisciculture is pi'actisod in Anieiica on a very 
large scale. The United States Fish Uonimission 
have several stations for hatcliing eggs of the 
Salmonidie, the lai’ge.st being on the M‘Leod Kiver, 
California, o.stahlislied for the ova of the California 
salmon {Scilmo quinnat). The_ report of the com- 
missioner, Profes.sor Spencer Baird, gives the total 
production of eggs at tliis station for the season of 
1879 as about 9,500,000 ; hut the nninber for 1878 
was 14,000,000. In 1879, 2,.300,000 were hatched at 
tlie station to keep up the stock in the Sacramento 
River, 4.150,000 were taken to the eastern state.?, 
and the remainder were sent to Canada, France, 

[ Genminy', and Holland. The Californian .salmon 
can adapt itself better than the connnou sneoios to 
comparatively warm water, so that it will thrii’o 
in some rivers where tlie latter will not ; hut 
whether it will he successfully introduced into 
Europe is still a matter of nneertainty. This 
station is now cliiefiy used for hatching the rain- 
bow trout (Salmo iridciis), 28,700 fry being planted 
in the M'Leod River in 1886. Tliere is another 
hatching-station at Bucksjioit, Maine, for the 
Atlantic salmon [Salmo salur) ■, and a third at 
Grand Lake Stream, Maine, for breeding the 
Schoodic or laiullooked salmon, which is a variety 
of the Salmo salur. In the United States there 
are several liateheries for the propagation of sliad, 
the aggregate yield of wliich in 1885 was 38,000,000 
young iisli. As regards iinmbors, howovor, both 
salmon and sliad sink into insignilioanee eoinpared 
with tlie quantity of white ilsIi, of which the most 
important species is Covcr/oniis ohijmlformis, reared 
in the piscicnltiiral ustablishnioiits of the Lake 
States (see CoiiEGONUS). Tlie prodiiotiun of eggs 
of this fish in tlio year 1885 reached the grand total 
of 268,000,000. ISesides the hatcheries iiiulor the 
direction of tbe Pish Commission, most of the states 
have halcheiius of their own. In 1890 those lieloiig- 
ing to the state of New Yoik alone distributed 

39.930.000 fry and eggs of trout, shad, pike, &c. ; 
the station at Caledonia, in that state, lias dis- 
tributed 18,000,000 trout, salmon-trout, caiq), pike, 
and niuscalongue in one year. Hatching-stations 
for the cod and otlier sea-lish are also being tried. 
For oyster-culture, see Oy.ST]!ii. 

Canada is not far behind the United States with 
respect to the scale of her Ii.sh-hrBeding ostahlish- 
nienls. The principal ones — twelve in luiinher — arc 
owned by the government, and their production for 
the year 1889 anionnted to 11,673,500 salmon-eggs, 

5.140.000 salmon-trout eggs, 30,600,000 eggs of 
while fish [Coreaonus albus), and 21,000,000 eggs 
of members of the Peroidin family, besides siiialler 
uuinbers of other species, inaKing a total of 
68,700,000. The ooiimioii or Atlantic salmon lia.s 
been introduced into Tasmania, and seems now 
to he tiioi'oiiglily acclimatised, miinbers of adult 
fish, besides shoals of the young, ocoiirriiig in the 
riveis. One or more species of British trout have 
also become ostablislicd in Tasmanian as well os 
in Australian and Now Zealand rivers. At Otago 
there is a tront-liatchery. In Vietoiia the Cali- 
fornian salmon has been found to sueceed better 
than tbe ooinmon species. 

See works on Piscioultiu'e or dejiartinonta of the subject 
by Ai'miatead (1870), Andrews (on sahuon and trout, 
1886), Ashworth (on Storiuoutflold, 1876), Atkina 
(fittings for salinon-oulture, 'Washington, 1879), Boooiua 
(1841 and 1848 ), Buokland ( 1803 and in Nat. Hist, of Brit. 
Fishes, 1880), Burgess (1891), Capel (on trout, 1877), 
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Fwnois (1865), Fiy (Now York, 1866), GuoJu (in the 
Trans. Aincr. Fisli-oiiltiu'o Assoc., Now York, 1881), 
Gorliok (2tlcd. Clovoliuul, Ohio, 1880), .Setli Green (on 
ti'ont, Iloeliostor, N.Y., 1870), Gny (on stocking, 1881), 
Jaooljson (from a Koport of tlio U.8. Connnission, 1880), 
Sir James Maitlaml (n history of Huwiotoun, 1887), 
Nicola (on salmon at tlio Anti\iode,s, 1882), Norris (on 
American tiali-oultiiro, Pliiladoliiliiti., 18(i.S; Loud. 18(i9), 
Hoosovelt (Jloelie.ster, N.Y., 1879), Slack (on trout. 
New York, 1872), Stone (on trout, Cliarleston, 1877), 
\Vjimot(on Oiiniidian fl.sli-ouUiu'o, Ottawa, 1882), Wilson 
(on salnion at the Antipodes, 1879). Also French works 
by Coate (18,10 and 18,18), Gdhin and Homy (1851), 
Lamiral ( 1851), l.ainy ( IH(ili), Millet (1870), Quatretages 
(1851), llaverot Wattol (1874 and 1879), Il6my (1,801 and 
185(3), Jlo Bon ( 1,880) ; Gohiii, La riscicultiire mi Kaux 
Dances (1889), La IHsckidtun en Jiaux SaUca (18!)1); 
ami German works hy Max yon dom Borno (1875), 
Haaok (1872), and Jaeohi (in tlio Ihtniinvcviaahca 
Manaciii for 17(i3 -beliovud to ho tho earliest printed 
iiotioo of moilorn iiah-oultiiro), Nicklaa (1,8,80), Vogt 
(1875), Beneoko, Dalmor, and Von dom Borno (1880); 
also tlio iinmial Bulletins and Bu|iorta o£ the United 
.States l''isli Comiiiiaaion, and tlie liulktina lie la SocieU 
d’AcoUmiUitlion dc li'mnee. 

Piscina (nauiod from tho .swimnung-jioml in 
tliu old Uoniiiu liatliH), 
ill (lutliolic eliurclic.8, a 
sliallow Htono basin with 
a dvain uHrtally leading 
dirootly to the earth, in 
wliich the iirie.8t wasliu-s 
bin hands, and 111180,8 
tho ehalico at the end 
of tho eoleliration of 
nnwH, In England it in 
alnioat invariably )ilaccd 
on tho south side of 
tho choir, at aeouvouiout 
height. 

Pisek, a walled town 
of Ilohuniia, stands on 
an allluunt of the Mol- 
dan, 8‘1 miles hy rail H. 
by W. of Bragno, and 
hiis iron and braisH works, 
and manufaoturoH of 
I’iaoina. iiaper, boots, lints, <S:c. 

I’op, l(),5!)(i. 

Pisg;ali, a name that seoms to havo appliud 
generally to tho monntain-rango or district to tho 
oast of tlio Lower ilordan, idontioal with, or itself a 
liart of, tho monntains of Aharim ( Doiit. x.xxii. ‘19 ; 
xxxiv. 1), 0110 of tho summits of which is Mount 
Noho (tlm modorn Nebu), 20-11 foot ahovo the level 
of tho Moditorranoaii. Erom this point Mosos 
enjoyed hi.s glimpse of tho I’nimisod Land, in 
early spring, it is not tho highest point among 
tho spurs wiioli hero run out from the Moabite 
plateau, but Major Ooiulor points out that it is 
tho nonrest ridge to tho Israelito camp in the plain 
of fcihittini. ilo dosorihos tho viow to tho omsb 
as shut in hut two miles otf by tho shelving 
edge of tho iMoahito plateau, and to tho south as 
closed live milos oil' hy a long ridge, hut that to 
tho west as including all tho Judiean watemhed, 
and_ in clear woathov all iSamaria ami Lower 
Galilee, ns far as Tabor and tho chain of (lilboa. 
Tim Soaof Galiloo and Ilonnon arc shut out hy tho 
lofty range of Ponnol [Jchol Oa/i'a)m Gilead, wliilo 
thp wostorn water, shod of .Judioa and Samaria makes 
it impossible to see the waters of tlio Mediterranean ; 
hut below to tho south-wost tho northorn half of 
tho Dead Son is soon, hordevod hy tho prcoipicc.s 
of Engedi, lioyond which strotohea the dreary 
Je-sliimon or desert of Judah. Tho burial-place of 
Moses is unknown, hut may have heon, suggests 
Condor, in tlio terrildo gorge of the Zerka M’atn, on 
the south side of the clill' of Poor, or Minych, the 


Callirhoe of the tyrant Herod’s day-s. Its old 
Hebrew name a])pears to have hoeii Nehaliel ( ‘ the 
valley of God ’ ). 

Of the throe stations from which Balaam watched 
the encampmeiiL of Israel, Gender make.s tho 
first Bamoth-Baal {Mushibiych], a high ridgo 
-sejiaratcd from Neho by a deep valley ; the second, 
tho ridge of Nelio itself ; the third, the toji of Poor, 
over ag.ain&t Joshimou, a elilf called Minyeh. 

Pi.sllin, a district of Southern Afghanistan, just 
north of Quetta, which has been governed hy a 
liolitica! agent of the Governor-general of India 
since 1878. The British occupied it on aocouut of 
its great strategical importance : it is the mceting- 
jilace of several roads, pi-acticahle for troop.s hut 
not for wheeled carriages, leading from Sind and 
1‘iinjah to Kandahar. Tlie district— area, 3600 
.8ip m. ; elevation, 5000 feet — consists of alluvial 
valleys separated by raiige.s of lulls, tlie whole 
shilling south-west, and siiirouiidod liy mnnntain- 
cliains that roacli in north and south H,000 feet. 
Tho people, partly settled, partly nomad, grow 
wheal, barley, maize, millet, Inoeriie, water-melons, 
and musk-melons, and trade in horses to India. 
Pop. 60,000. A hraiich of the Indus valley line 
traveraes the prinei]ial valley. 

IMsidiiVi one of the ancient divisions of Asia 
Minor, lay on the south, separated from the sea hy 
the narrow strip of Pamphylia, and having Phrygia 
on tho north, Isaiiiia on tho east, and Lyoia on jlie 
south-wosU Traversed hy tho main chain of the 
Taurus, it is a momitainons region, with an iiilios- 
pitahlc climate. Tho people, a race of hardy and 
lawles.8 mountaineers, woio greatly given to jireda- 
tory cxpeditimih, ami do not seem to'liave paid any 
regular obedience to the various oriental and other 
eompieriiig races until lloimui timc,8. Under the 
lioman supremacy there were several pre.^iierons 
cities, a.8 yagalassiis, Antioch, Solge, T'ormessns. 
T'lie houuclarics of the province varied at diil'erent 
periods. 

Pisis'trntll.S (Gr. Pciaiaimtoa), a famous 
‘ tyrant ’ of Atliens, was horn about 600 u.o. At 
(irst he co-operated with his kinsman, the famous 
Wolon, and in tho war against the Megariaiis 
acquired considerable military distinction ; hut 
afterwards, when iirohahly his ambitious views had 
hecoinc more matured, lie came forward as the 
leader of one of the three jiartios into wliich Attica 
was then divided — tho Diacrii (jiarty of the Higli- 
lands), ohielly a lahouring (lopulation, jealous of 
tho rich, and eager for equality of (mlitioal privi- 
leges. Driving into tlie markot-jilace of Athens 
one day, and exhihiling oeiTain self-inflicted wounds, 
ho called upon the people to protect liim against his 
and tlicir enemies ; and, a general assembly of the 
citizens being summoned, a partisan proiio.sed to 
allow him a bodyguard of fifty men. The iiieasiire 
was carried in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Solon. Gradually Pisistratns increased tho miiiiher, 
iiiul in 500 itc.. when ho felt himself strong onongli, 
seized the Acropolis. The citizens, in general, 
seem to have tacitly sanctioned this high-haiidcd 
act. Mogaclos and the Alcnwonids— the heads of 
tlio rich aristocratic party — fled from the city, hut 
returned in 654 and drove Pisistratns into exile 
in liiihoca (552). Supported hy Tlielius and Argos, 
he was able in 541 to sail with a strong force, 
landed in Attica at Marathon, and mareliod on 
tho cajiital. His parli.sans hurried to swell his 
ranks. At Pallene he oiicounlerod his opponents, 
and completely defeated them, hut used his vic- 
tory with admirable moderation. When he entered 
the city no further resistance was made, and he 
i-esumed the sovereignty at once. lie lived for 
sixteen years afterwards in iindisturhed posses- 
sion of power, dying 527 D.O., and transmitting his 
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supieiiiacy to liis suiih, Hiiijiias aud Hi])|)ftrclius, 
knoH'ti as t\\s PihUtrutidw. Alfc)iniir;li the precau- 
tionary iiieiLvures he adopted to estalilish his author- 
ity involvetl at iiist a resolute aiid stniigent policy, 
yet no sooner liad he placed hiiiihelf out of danger 
than he began to display that wonderful tact, 
moderation, and sympathetic appreciation of the 
wishes of the .Ulienian,s tliat liave won him the 
praise and esteem of all later ages. He linnly, but 
not harshly, enforced ohedienee to the laws of 
Solon ; einiitied the city of its poorest citizens, and 
made them agriculturists, supplying such as liad 
no lesouices with cattle and seed; secured pro- 
\isioiis for old and dhahled soldiers; bestowed 
great care on tlie celebration of the religions festi- 
vals of the Atticans ; encouraged literature more 
than any Athenian liad ever done before — it is to 
Ph-istratns, or to the poets, scholais, and priests 
about him, that «e owe, for example, the brat 
complete edition of Homer ; and, like liis still more 
hrilluuit suctessur in the following century, Pericles, 
he ailoiiied Athens with many of its most heaiitifnl 
liuiklings, such as the Lyceum, temples to the 
Pythian Apollo and the u’lympian Zeus, &c. See 
works on Pisistratua hy Fluch (1885) and Toptfer 
(ISSd). 

Pisolite (C!r., ‘pea-stone'), a concretionary' 
limestone, diti'eriug from oolite in liaving the 
particles as large as peas. 

PiStacia, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Anacardiaceie, having dimcions floweis witliout 
petals, and a dry drupe with a bony atone. The 
Pistacia or Piataciiio tree (A. V6n<) is a small tree 
of about 20 feet high, a native of Persia and Syria, 
hut now cultivated in all parts of the south of 
Europe and north of Africa, and in many places 
naturalised, ft has pinnate leaves, with about two 
pair of ovate leatiets, and an odd one, tlowei'S in 
racemes, fruit ovate, and about tiie .size of an olive. 
The stone or nut .splits into two valves when ripe; 
the kernel, which i.s of a briolit green colour, is very 
oleaginous, of a delicate ilavonr, and in its pro- 
perties very much resembles the sweet almond. 
In the .south of Eurojie and in the Bast Puitac/iio 
nuts .are rnucli esteemed ; but as tliey very readily 
become rancid they are little exported to other 
countries. They are sometimes called Green 
Abnonds. Oil is expressed from them for culiirary 
and other rises, lit cultivation one wale tree is 
allowed to five or six fertile ones. The tree pro- 
duces flowers and even fruit readily enough in the 
south of Englaud, but the summers are not warm 
enough to npen the fruit, and the tree is apt to he 
I destroyed by a severe frost. The Mastic-tree, <u- 
Lentisk [P. lentiscus), yields the gum-resin caileil 
Ma.'^tic ( cp V. ). It is a native of the countries around 
the Mediteyranean. The Turpentine- tree {P. tere- 
binthuts) yields the Turpentine (g.v.) known in 
coninierce as Cyprus Ttu-jjentine, Chian Turpentine, 
or iieio Turpentine, whicli is of a consistency some- 
what like that of lioiiey, a greenish-yellow colour, 
an agreeable odour, and a mild taste, and in its 
properties reseuihlas the turpentine of the Coniferre, 
Imt is free from acridity. It is obtained by nialdno' 
incisions in tire trees, and placing stones for the 
turpentine to flow upon, from wliieh it is scraped \ 
in tire morning, before it is liquefied again hy the 
heat of the sun. The tree is about .SO or So feet in 
height, and 1ms pinnate leaves, of about tliree paii- ' 
of leaflets and an odd one, the flowers in compound ■ 
racemes, the fruit nearly globular. The kernel of 1 
Hie fruit is ole.aginous and pleasant. The Batoniu ' 
Tree [P^ atlariticcc), a round-headed tree about ■' 
40 feet in heiglit, a native of the nortli of Africa, ■ 
produces a fruit much used by the Arabs ; and a 
gum-resin of pleasant aromatic smell and agreeable ’ 
taste, which exudes from its stem and branches, is i 


chewed to clean tlie teeth and impart a jileasant 
■ smell to the lireath. The fragr.mt oil of tlie kernels 
of P. oleosa, a native of Cocliin-Chiiia, is used 
there to perfume ointments. 

Pistil, tliat part of tlie Flower (q.v.) which, 
after flowering is over, is developed into tlie fruit, 

' See Fuuit. 

Pistoia (aiic. Pistoria), a town of Italy, stands 
21 miles by rail NW. of Florence, on a spur of the 
Apennines. Its streets are tbnronghly Tuscan, and 
it is surrounded with walls, pierced liy live gato.s, 
and has a citadel. The cliief buildings are tlie 
cathedral of San Jacojio {12th and 13Hi centniie.s), 
containing a magnificent .altar of silver (1280-1407) 
and several good pictures ; tlie chnreli of St Bar- 
tholomew, with a line wliite marble puliiit by Guido 
of Como ( 1250 ) ; St Andrea, with Giovanni I’isano’s 
pulpit (1301); St John, with a font l>y Giovanni 
Pisano and ten-a-cottas by Andrea della liobbia; 
the 14tli -century communal palace; and other 
jtalaces. The principal mnmifactnves are iron and 
steel waies, and iirearms— the word ' pistol ’ in all 
probability takes its iiaiiiB through pistolcsc = ‘ a 
dagger,’ from Pistoia (Pistoia). Pop. (1881) 
20,190. Here Catiline was defeated in 62 n.c, 
The town wan conquered liy Florence and Lucca 
in 1306. 

Pistol is the smaUest desci'iption of Firearms 
(q.v.). .See also llEyoLVEB. 

Pistole, a gold coin formevly cunoiit in Spain 
and Italy, and originally equivalent to about eleven 
old French livres, thongli till about 1730 it was 
merely an irregular piece of gold, Its value varied 
somewhat at diil'erent times and in dill'erent coim- 
triesj usually being Ijetweeii fifteen and sixteen 
shillings. Tlie gold pistoles once cuvreut in parts 
of Germany were in most cases merely convenient 
luultijdc.s of tlie ordinary thaler and gulden. The 
lows d‘or was intended to take in Franoe the same 
place as the pistole in Siiaiii, 

Pita-hciiil>, one of Hie names of the Agave 
fibre. See Fiiiuous Suustanuiss. 

PJtakn, a division of tlm Bnddliists' sacred 
literature ; the tripWuka meaning the throe great 
divisions of their canonical works, the Viiiaya 
( discipline ), ri6/u'd/(nrni£e (metaphysics), and Hiitra 
(aphorisms in prose), and collectively, tliereforo, 
the whole Bucldiiislic code. 

Pit^ and Wallows, a rendering of tliu grant 
of capital jurisdiction [cum fossa ct Tiirea) made 
to vassals hy tlie crown in feudal times. Male 
felons wore usually liaiiged on the gallows {/urea); 
women drownecl in a ditch or well [fossa). See 
Bahon, Dkoivnihg. 

Pitaval, Fr.vnc 0 [,s t Iayot ue ( 1G7.S-1743 ), com- 
piler of the famous cnllectiou of Causes CiUhres 
(q.y.), seiwed in the winy, hat becaiiio an advocate, 
and ry.os known as an industrious and iiaiiistaking 
ooiiipiier. Of his great work tliere liavo uceu numer- 
ous abridgments, continuations, and translations ; 
and his name has become so identified with tlie 
collecting of criminal cases that a similar work, 
piihlishocl by various editors in Leipzig in 184,3 and 
.succeeding years, was called Der None Pitaval ( 2d 
ed. 36 vol.s. 1857-72; new serie.s, 1866 et seq. ). 

. Pitcali’n, Rohert (died 1855), editor of the 
luvaluahle oollection of Criminal Trials in Scotland 
from I 4 S 4 to I 6 B 4 (4 vols. Edin. 1830-33), held a 
post in the Register House at Bdinhurgh. Ho was 
an active member of the Biinnatyne Club, and 
■secretary of the Calvin Translation Society (founded 
1843 ). 

Pitcalriic, Abchibaed, pliysioian and satirist, 

1 p 26th December 1652. He 

studied first theology and then law at tlie imiver- 
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sity of Ilia native eity ; but liaviiig gone to France 
iu ill-liealtli, made final choice of medicine as hie 
life study, coniyleting a distinguLsUed course at 
Paris. He practised with sucee.sa iu Edinburgh 
till 1692, when the fame of his treatise ou Harvey's 
discovei’y of the circulation of the blood secured 
liitu a call to Leyden as professor. Here he 
remained only a year ; his lectures being ultimately 
published as Eimmuta Medicinte Physico-Mcdhe- 
matica (1718). He returned to Edinburgh to 
become one of tlie i\iQSt fanuius physiciaim of bis 
time ; producing also Dissertationcn MecUcai (1701). 
But he was e\’ou more uotorioua as a Jacobite, an 
Episcopalian, a satiiist of Presbyterian men and 
thiiii^s, and, according to his opponents, as an 
atheist and scollor at religion. The Assrmhl y m a. 
comedy in lidicnlc of the General Asseinhiy of the 
Hrk; and Babcll, or the Ansembly (1692), is a 
poem witli the .same aim. His Latin verses, .some 
of which wore repulilished hy lliiddimau in 1727, 
are creditable. lie died 20tli October 1713. 

Pitcsiiril Island, a solitary island in the 
Pacilic Ocean, between Australia and South 
Aiiieiiea, in 2.6° 3' S. lat. and 130“ 8' 'W. long., 
measures 24 miles hy 1 mile. It was discovered by 
Carteret in 1767, anil was at that time uniiihabited, 
although there were unmistakahle evidences that it 
had been inhabited at ouo time. In 1790 it was 
taken possession of )jy nine of the mntineevs of 
H.M.S. Boiinfij (see Buair), witli hH Tahitian 
men and a dozeu women, the ringleader being 
called Cliristian. Four years later tlie native men 
one night murdered all the Englishmen, e.vcept 
Ale.xaiider iSmith, who afterwards assumed the 
naino of Jolm Adams. Thoreupou the women, in 
revenge, inurderod all tlia Tahitian inoii. Accord- 
ing to another account, the white mon and the 
Taliitian.s murdered each other at intervals, until 
only two Englishmen were left alive. Certain it is 
that at the end of ten years John Adams was left 
alone, with eight or nine women and several 
oliildron ; and from Lhoiii the present inluibilaiits 
(120 in 1890) are descended. Adams, changed hy 
tliese tragic adventures, and sobered l)y his responsi- 
bilities, sot about the education of his oonipanious 
in Cbriatian juinciplcs. The little colony was 
unknown to tlm world until 1808, wlien it was 
‘discovered’ by Captain E’olgor of the American 
sealing sbip Topuz; tlie first British vessel to visit 
it did not arrive until 18M. 'Tho islanders were 
visited again in 1825 and 1830, and in 1831, iis 
tlieir numbers bad rapidly inevouHed (to 87), they 
were at their own reguest removed to Tahiti hy 
tho British govoriinient. But, dLsgiisted by tho 
immoriilif.y and oUmr uivdosirablo eusUmm of their 
Tahitian relatives, tlie most of tlieni came back to 
Pitcairn Island after about nine niontlia, iu a 
vessel cliarte.red liy tiiouisolves. The island was 
annexed to Britain in 1839. Nearly 200 of tho 
islanders were transferred to Norfolk Island iu 
1850, but a number of them afterwards returned. 
Pitcairn Island enjoys a lovely climate j its moun- 
tainous .surface rea'elios 1008 feet in Outlook Itidgo; 
the soil is fertile, and produoea yams, cocoa- 
nuts, bread-fruit, .sweet potatoc.s, liananas, &c, 
The people hear a high character for virtue, eon- 
tentedness, and uprightne,ts, and choose tlieir own 
pa.stor and magistrate. 

.Sao Sir J. Barrow, Mutiny of the Bounty (1831); Lady 
Belchor, htutincm of the Bounty (1870); and T. B. 
Murray, Pitcairn Island (iSSl; now ad. iMS). 

Pitcli, the degree of acuLoness of musical 
sounds. A inuHical sound is produced by a series 
of viliratious reourring on the ear at precisely 
equal intervals ; tlie greater the number of vibra- 
tions in a given time the move acute or liigher is 
the pitoli (see Sound). Tho pitch of musical 


instruments i.s adjusted hy nieaiLS of a tuning- 
fork, consisting of two prongs springing out of 
a handle, so adjusted as to length that wlien 
struck a particular note is produced, that note 


being C 




in Britain, and A 



in 


Gorinaiiy. It is obviously important to liave a 
recognised standard of pitcli by whicli instruments 
and voices are to be regulated ; but there is, unfor- 
tunately, not the imifoniiity that might he desired 
iu the pitcli iu actual use. For two centuries, 
down to about 1827, the pitch in use was nearly 
niiitoriii (C = 498 to 015 vibrations per second); 
but .since then, owing mainly to an aim of wind- 
iiistmiiieiit makers to obtain greater lirilliance of 
tone, it lias constantly been using, to tlie detri- 
ment of soprano voices esjiecially, till in 1859, in 
tlie Coveiit Garden opera band, it was a semitone 
liiglier ( C = 538 ), In a few instances, as iu Stein- 
way’s American ]iiaiios, ibis is even slightly ex- 
ceeded. Tlie Frencli government, ou tlie report 
of a special eommittee, in 1859 fixed the lutoh 
of G at 522, wliicb continues in use in Franco 
to this day, and i.s kiunvn as French pitch. An 
iiiteniational eonfeience, where all the eliief Euro- 
pean countrie.s were rcinesented except France and 
England, was lielil in Vienna in 1885, wliioii resnlted 
ill the adojition of French pitcli as the standard. 
An elfoi't towanla uniformity iu pitcli in Great 
Britain, made iu 1859-09 hy the Society of Arts, 
and a suhseijiient attem])t initiated hy the Royal 
Academy of Music iu 1880, liad no practical result. 
Most British orchestras eoutiime to play at tho 
higher pitcli (known as Fliilhannonic), wliile in 
music not orchestral, and witli vocalists generally, 
a pitch about tho Fienoh is used. Tlio main 
olistade to tho loweiing of jiitoli is tlie expense 
of new wind-instruments, it lieing impossible to 
lower tho old ones to so great an extent. See 
A. J. Ellis, History nf Musical Pitch, repiliiteil 
from tho Journal of tho Society of Arts, 1880, and 
given in abstract in Nutnre, vol, .xxi. 


l*itcll> 'W^Iien tho tar from wood or coal is dis- 
tilled, volatile na(iliLlia or ‘ spirit ' is obtained at 
low loinperaturcH, and as the lieat is increased 
heavy oils and other products appear in the dislil- 
lale. If tho temperature reaches retlne.ss, coke or 
carbon is left us a residue, hut if tho lire is with- 
drawn hefnro the distilling vessel heconie.s red — i.o. 
liefovc tho heavy oils, in tho tar begin to break u]) — 
the residue i.s pitch. A softer and tougher iiitch is 
obtained if tho lire i,s lemoved early than if tho 
lieat is continued till coking begins. In tlie latter 
case it is more black, glossy, and brittle. An 
elastic pitcli is got from bone tar, and another from 
Hteaiiue residnes, and lioth are valued hy varnish 
and tarpaulin makers. Fitch is also obtained from 
natural iiotroloum, 'Wood-tar pitch is much more 
used in America than iu England, chielly for pro- 
tecting timber from the weather and the attacks of 
insects. Goal-tar pitch is most largely employed 
in tho manutaotiu'e of patent fuel, from 5 to 8 per 
cent, of it being required to form Briquettes (q.v.) 
of Biiiall coal or eoke lireexe. It lias other applioa- 
tious, such as in the manufacture of lilack varnishes 
for coating iron, anti to a less extent for protecting 
wood and other substances, in the preparation of 
artificial asphalt (see Asi’HALT), and to yield lamp- 
lilack wiion Iniriiod. Burgundy Pitch is the subject 
of a separate article (see also Fine). In soma 
parts of Fersia and Afghanistan a land of pitch 
IS prepared hy the destructive distillation of goat 
and sheep dung, wMoh is applied as a remedy for 
sores or ulcers on slieep and some other animals. 


Pitchcr-plant, See Insectivorous Plants, 
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Pltcli Lake. SeeTRixiDAD. 

PitcllStOIie, or Eetinitr, an acid volcanic 
gla^s, daik green, reddish brown, yellow, daik blue, 
or black, and ocea^'ionally showing .a streaked or 
clouded aji[iearanc 0 . It lias a iiitcli-like or gieasy 
lustre, bleaks uitli a conclioidal or splintery fiac- 
tuic, and is triin.slucent on thin edges. It is usually 
lick in microlites, and often contains crystalline 
giiiiiules and crystals of fel.spar, pyro.xene, liorn- 
Ideiide, biotite, and miaitz. Now and again it 
shows peilitic and spheiulitic structuies. When 
conspicuous crystals of sanidine (see Felspae) are 
ahnndaiitly present in tlie rock it is termed Pitch- 
stuiie Porphyry. It occuis in the foim of dykes 
and also as lava-flows. The name pitchstone has 
sometimes been given to the daiker varieties of 
menilite, a form of opal. 

Pitli, or Medulla, is tlie central cylinder of 
tissue in tlie stems of Dicotyledons and Gymno- 
speims. In all plants where it is found it is con- 
tinuous in the young .state. In oldei plants it may 
he continuous, as in the elder, oak, fro., in the 
form of tiansveiso discs, as in tlie walnut, or want- 
ing in the interiiodes, as in hemlock, &c. In very 
yiiung ]>Iaut.s it is eoni)ioaed of thin-walled cells 
filled ivitli protoplasm and cell-saj), and takes part 
in the coiiduetlon of nutiitive snliatances through- 
out the plant. The cell-walls usually remain very 
thin, the piotoplasni is soon all used up within the 
cells, and their further giowth ceases. E.xamined 
luicrosoopically, pith cells are usually polygonal in 
transverse section, while they aie leetangnlar in 
longitudinal section, and not nuioli longer than 
huiad._ The ring of wood immediately snnounding 
the pith consists largely of spiral and annular 
vessels, and is known as the medullary slieath. 
The pith is connected with the coi'te.v and hast by 
the ineJulIary rays, which are composed of cells 
similar to those or the pith, and which oonve.v sap 
to the inner parts of the stem. In the early life of 
most trees tlie pith selves as a storehouse for 
starch and other resene anhstaiices; hnt as the 
tiee becomes older the pith is eiushed inwards, 
communication with the covte.x and hast is pliysio- 
logically obstructed, and the pith cells become dry 
and full of air. 

Pitke'eus (Gr., ‘an ape’), a name formerly used 
by zoologists for vaiious gioupsof ajies and mon- 
keys. PithBCLci is fclie genus of South Aiiieiican 
monkeys which includes the Sakis and allied 
species. 

PitUoin, one of the store-cities which the 
children of Israel built for Ph.araoh (E.vod. i. 11), 
oonclu-sively identified in 1883 by the excavations 
of M. Naville with the deserted Arab village Tell 
El-Maskhftta, on the Fresh-water Canal and rail- 
way line from Cairo to Isiuailia, about half-way 
between Ismailia and Tell El-Kehir. A small por- 
tion of the site had already been uncovered, and 
certain finds dedicated to tJi'e god Turn (the setting 
sun ) described by M. Maspero in the Pemie ArcMo- 
logiqM for 1878. Lepaius thought that it marked 
the site of Kaanises (Eaniese.s), hut M. Naville’s 
brilliant conjecture was verified when once he had 
laid haa'e the entire scinare enclosure and excavated 
the mteiior chambers. Pithom is enelosed by a 
wall foiniiiig a square, each side of which measures 
some 650 feet. The wall is built of unusually 
large and well-made bricks, and is about 22 feet 
thick. Ihe whole area within the enclo.sing wall, 
about ten acre.s in extent, is full of solidly built 
chainhers, divided from each other by carefully built 
partitions, 8 to 10 feet thick, formed of bricks made 
both with and without straw. Tiie most startling 
feature about these chambers is that they have no 
doors, and must therefore have been mere store- 
houses or granaries entered by trap-doois from the 


upper stoiic'., which were most probably dwelling- 
looms. Further M. Naville hasproi'ed that Pithom 
(Pa-tum) was the sacred name, and Thuku (Suc- 
cotli) the Oldinary name, and has thus established, 
in opposition to Brugsch, this place as the first rest- 
ing-place of the Israelites on their journe.v out of 
Egypt (Exod. xii. 37). Ho believes that Uamoses 
II. (14th centniy E.c.) built the temple, astlieoklesL 
inonuments hear his name, thus conlirming his 
identity with Piiaiaoh the oppressor ; and further 
that the place is identic.al with the Hero or 
Ileioopolis of Greek and Roman times. See the 
aiticle by Stanley Lane-Poole, in the British 
QuaHcrly Review for July 1883; and Naville's 
i'tore City of Pithom ( 1885 ). 

Pitman, Isaac, founder of the Pitman system 
of Shorthand (q.v.), was horn at Tiow1iridge,‘\Vilt- 
shiie, 4th January 1813. His father, a factory 
oveiseer and afterwards cloth mannfacturer, vyas 
superintendent of the poet Crahhe’s Sunday -sell ool. 
Young Pitman, a studious and religiously disposed 
youth, was for a time a clerk, and after some pre- 
liminary tiaiiiing taught a scliool at Barton-on- 
Humber (1832-36) and at Wotton-under-lCdge, 
where be tniiied ins attention to the popularising 
of sbortliand, and issued tlirongli Bagstoi bis 
Stenographic Sound Hand (1837). Copies of 
liis second edition were put into cironlntion 
siimiUaneouslj' with the introduction of the 
iiemiy post m 1840. Dismi.ssed from M'otton 
because he had joined the Now (Swedenborgian) 
Cburcli, he conducted a school at Bath (J839- 
43). Henceforward his career is the liistoiy of the 
development of shoilliand and spelling reform. 
He wrote, travelled, and lectured in its interest. 
Ills woiking day commonly lasting from 0 A.M. 
till 10 I’.M., with three hours lor meals ami 
relaxation. In 1842 he brought out the Phonetic 
Journal, with which the late A. ,1. Ellis was fur a 
time associated. In 1845 premises woro ojioiied in 
London for the sale of Pitman’s publications. In 
recognition of his exertions he was prosenteil -with 
£.350 and a inarble ti!iie]iieoe in 1802, and at a 
plioiiographic jubilee iiieebiiig in 1887 was pie- 
sented with a marble linst of himself. At the 
beginning of lii.s career he had a narrow income, 
part of wliich lie spent in the cause. Up till 1S90 
be bad is.sucd from bis Pliouetic Instilnto, Bath, 
150 different shorthand books, and his Phono- 
graphie Teacher was selling at the rate of 150,000 
annually. From the date of issue 1,370,000 had 
been sold. There were also eighty-four shoithand 
associations, anil a National Phonographic Society, 
whilst tlie subject had been recognised in the 
Education Code (1890) and the Tcohiiical Instmc- 
tion Act of 1889, so that Pitman’s labours of more 
than half a century have been crowned with success. 
About 95 per cent, of leportors in England, the 
colonies, and America use Pitman’s .system, which 
has been adapted to theAVelsh, French, Gorman, 
Italian, Spanisp, Dutch, Japanese, and Malagasy 
languages. It is estimated that its ]iraetitioners all 
world number above half a million. See 
1. A. Reed’s Biography of Isaac Pitman (1890). 

Piton Bark, See Caeibuee Baiuc. 

Pitra, Jean Baptiste, was born at Cbampfor- 
gueil, near Autnn, August 3i, 1812, entered the 
order of St Benedict, and devoted Idineelf to liis- 
toncal studies in the abbey of Sole.sine. In 1858 
he was sent by the pope to Russia to study the 
nJavonio liturgy, was created a cardinal-priest iu 
March 186,3, librarian of the Vatican in 1869, and 
OardmaI-bi.sbop of Fra-soati in 1879. Ho died 
February 3, 1889. Flis works inehide llisiairc 
narK\^^ (184fi), Vie du R. P. Libcrnianii 
(looa), the invaluable Spioilagium Solcsimnse 
(5 vols. 1852-60), Juris licclesiastici Grcecoriwi 
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Momimciitu (1^61), Trimlion Katanaetioon (1879), 
aiul Ilj/iiinographie do I'JiijlUo Gnc(j[m (1807). 

Pitrfe) triO.SKPi’E, llie of Italian folk- 

lorist"!, wa.s Innn at Palermo, 23il Dccembor 1841. 
His fatiicr tlyin" during Ids cliiUlhuod, he was 
hroiiglit up ^^3' self-&acrilieiiig care of a devoted 
mother, and on the outbreak of the levolution in 
1860 volunteered into tlie army of (iaribaldi. At 
the close of the war lie .studied medicine at Pal- 
ermo, graduating in 1806. While yet a student ho 
had lioeun his literary career with HuiProverbiSicili- 
aiii e Toscani (1802), Prujili biotp-afia di contem- 
pormici Italiani (1804), &c. ; biit about 1868 he 
began the great work of his life u'hon he left the 
study of literature proper for that of tjopulav litera- 
ture and folklore generally. With iueeasant and 
enthusiastic labour ho has since devoted hiniBelf to 
his chosen study, and enriched science ami honoured 
his native land with a long scries of books and 
pajiers of the higho.st value. His ‘ lliblioteca, 
della Tradi/ioni pnpolari Sioiliane’ alone includes 
19 volumes (1870-91), the most important of 
which are tho Canli pnpolari HiaiUani (2 vols. 
1870-71 ; 2d ed. 1801); Fittho, Novellc c Ilctc- 
cMiti popuhtvi i^iciliani (d vols. 1875); Proverbi 
Sioiliani (4 vols. ^ 1880); and Uni c C'oUiimi, 
Cmlenx a Pri'i/indhi drl papal o Sioiliuiio (4 vols. 
1887-89). Htill another .seiies, the ‘ Curio.sitii 
popidari Tradizionali,’ iucludes ten volumes ( 1885- 
91). Much of Or Pitre’s host work has heen con- 
tributed to the imgoH of the well-known folklore 
(jnartorly, the Aiy/uaiii por lo Ulmlio (Idle Tnidi- 
sioni pupaktri, edited from its foundation in 1882 
by liimsolf and H. Balomone-Mariuo. Jlesides tho 
foregoing Or Pitrb has )\ublished an uxliaustive 
Bibliagivjia dcile Tnuic.kmi papalad d'lUdia 
(1891); imiiiy mnnograidi.s and papers on Hiciliaii 
folk-songs; provorhs; riddles; liistorieal traditions; 
oustoms connected with hirtli, marriage, doatli, and 
bmial; as well us special po[mlar Imliofs and 
superstitions, as tlmso eoimeeteil with particular 
fo.stivals, Pi'iday, tlm Uvil Uyo, and tho iike. 
Good collootious are his Naadlinc popaluri Tunnine 
(1878), and Nuttella papolari Tuncane illiiUmte 
(18Sd). 

Pitri (San.sk., ‘father;’ plui'. I'iktmx), the 
deceased ancestors of a man, hut in tho special 
sense in wliieli the word occurs in flindu mytho- 
logy, an order of divino beings inimliiting celestial 
legions of tlieiv own, andrecuiving into their society 
the spirits of tlmso mortals for whom tho funeral 
rite.s have huon duly iierfornied. 'I'lioy imduilo tlicro- 
fore collective!, y tiu: manes of deeoased aneestors 
(see Lauu.s); Imt tho jiriueipal uiemhor.s of this 
order are, lioiiigs of a superior nature. 

PU.SColtie, lluiiuu'i' Ltnd.sav of, the antlior 
of d'ha O/iruuidon a/ Sruiluiid, oxlondiug from tliu 
leign of James H. to tho year 1,565. There is 
notliiiig to learn of Ijindsay personally, except 
that he was horn about tiio bogimiing of the 
16th century, and was proprietoi' of the lands 
of Pitscotti'e ill Pifeshirc. lie is best known 
liy his territorial apiiellation. His (Jlironiclo 
Avas Hir Walter Mcott’s favourilc Bcottisli history; 
and though iHtseottie was not contoiuporavy with 
tho Mdudo of tho events he desoribos, ho_ must, for 
the latter portion of his liistoiy, liavo derived inncli 
of lii.s inforniatioii from cyo-witnos.sos. ^ Ills stylo 
is quaint and graphic, and his facts in general 
trustworthy, cxcejit wlioro he deals in marvels, to 
which ho is a little iirono. It is he, for instance, 
Avlio tolls, oil the autliority of Sir David Lyndsay, 
byoii King-of-arms, tliat striking story of the 
intrusion of the apparition to the pi'osonoe of 
James IV. in Linlithgow, of wliicli Scott gives a 
vivid iiictnro in Murmion. The best edition of 
Pitsoottio’s history is Dalyo]r.s (2 vols. 1814). 


Pitt, William, llie second son of the great 
Bail of Chatham and of Lady Hestei Giemille, 
was horn at Hayes, near Bromley, coiijiiBi.t isoi lu u s. 
in Kent, on 28fch May 1759. At iji J n Lipi.incutt 

Uve time of his hirtli liis fatlier Cuiupniiy 

was still in the House of Coimiioiis and in the voiy 
zenitli of ids fame, and the future stale.s]uan grew 
up amid associations and surroundings that were 
well fitted to foster that political ambition which 
was to he tho guiding and almost the sole impulse of 
his life. His constitution in boyhood seemed veiy 
weak ; lie was never sent to school, hut ids education 
advanced so rapidly under a private tutor, that lie 
was able to enter Cambridge wlieii only fourteen, 
lie was llieu a shy, leseived hoy ol exceedingly 
piecocions lalents, of iriepioaehable nioials, and of 
regular and studious habits, little diawn to college 
society and amnscineiits, and already distinguished 
h^y a rare-bolf-contiol and coneentiation of pnriioso. 
Prom Ids earliest youth political life was placed 
before him as Ids ideal, and all Id.s studies con- 
verged to that end. lie became an excellent 
classical scholar, hut he valued the classical writeis 
mainly as a school of language and of taste; ami it 
was observed how eaiefnlly he analysed their 
styles, noted down eveiy just or forcible expres- 
sion, and compared the opposite sjieeolies on the 
same snlijcct, idiserving how each speaker met or 
evaded tlie arguments of Ids opponent. Like many 
others he found in Locke a great master of clear and 
accuuito thinking. His father supeiinlemled his 
studies with nmeli care, aud it was remembered 
that he .specially leeommemled to him the serimni.s 
of Barrow as models of stylo and loasoning, and 
tho histories of Polybius and 'rimoydides as foun- 
tains of jiolitical wisdom ; that he taught him 
elocution by making him declaim tlie giaiulesL 
poetry in ISliakes)ieare and the speoehos of the 
tnlleii angels in the Paradise Lost ; and that he 
exorcised him in ilueney by aeoustoiidiig him to 
translate into liowing English long passages fiom 
the classical writoi.s. To this last practice Pitt 
largely a.scril)ed that aimi/.hig command of choice 
and accurate English in udiieh ho suipassed all Ids 
conlemporaiies. When little more than a hoy he 
was an attentive and discriminating listener to the 
dohates in parliament. He became tliorouglily 
familiar with tho matchless oloqueneo of his latlier, 
and logothor with his biotlier-in-hiw, Lord Mahon, 
he supported his father into the House of Lords on 
the 7th Apiil 1778 on that memorahle oecasirai 
when (Jhtttliiun delivered Ids last speech against the 
surrender of America, and fell down, stricken by 
mortal illness, on tho lloov of the Honsc. 

Pitt was left with a patrimony of less than L.SOO 
a year. Ho was called to tho bar in the Juno of 
1780, and went on the Western Circuit, hut in 
Septemhor parliament was dissolved, and he at once 
throw IdniKolf into iiolitics. He stood for Cam- 
bridge Univoiaity, hut found himself at the bottom 
of llie poll; his disappointment, however, was 
speedily allayed, for Sir James LowUier gave him 
a .seat for Ids ])ookot- borough of Api>leby, .ami Pitt 
entered tho House of Commons on 2,Sd January 1781- 

IIo came into the House bearing a name wbicb 
was beyond all others revered liy Englishmen, with 
tlio advantage of ))eiiig in no way mixed up with 
llio calaiidlous American war, aud with ialoiits 
that had already acquired an extraordinary matu- 
rity. Tho Tory ministry of Lord North was then 
tottering to its fall, eruslied by the di3a,sterR in 
America, and confronted by an opposition which 
consisted of tho Old Whigs who followed Kooking- 
ham, among Avhom Fox and Burke were considcii- 
oiis, and of a smaller body who had been especially 
attached to tho fortune's of Chatham, and who 
were chiefly represented by Shelburne, Camden, 
and Barro. Pitt lost no time in throwing himself 
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iuto tUa fi'i'ty- He bpoke on the 2Btli Febiuary 
with biilli.tut auceS'S in Jefence of Biiike’s Bill for 
Economical lieforjii, and on aeveriil t.nccet.sive 
occasions he iibsailed_ the falling ministiy. He 
denounced the American war and the corrupt 
inliuenee of the oiown with extienie violence, hut 
he refused to throw in his lot irrevocably with the 
party of the opposition, and shortly before the fall 
of North lie publicly declared that be could not 
expect to bear a part in tlie coming ministry as be 
•would never accept a subordinate position.’ The 
woids are said to have escaped from him in the 
beat of the debate, and the House was staitled and 
a little amused at the arrogance of a young man 
who was not twenty-three, who was absolutely 
without official experience, and who had been little 
mure than a year in parliament, declaring that he 
would accept no office e.xcept in the Cabinet. 

But Pitt had attained a position that placed him 
far above lasting ridicule. Fo.x s|joke of Jiiin as 
already one of the first men in parliament. Burke 
said of him that he was not a chip of tlie old block, 
but the old block itself ; Horace M'alpole wrote 
that he had shown logical powers that made men 
doubt whether he might not prove siipei ior even 
to Fo.x ; and when upon the resignation of North in 
Jfarcli 1782 a ministry was formed under the 
leadership of Eockiiigliam, combining the two 
.sections of the opposition, Pitt remembered his 
pledge and refused sevural oilers, among others the 
Vice-treasnrersliip of Ireland with a salary of 
£3000 a year. He gave, however, a general and 
cordial support to the new niinistera, but he at the 
same time brought forward the question of parlia- 
inentary reform, on which they were profoundly 
divided. It was a question which fell naturally to 
him, for his father liad been one of the iirst to urge 
it, On the 7th ilay he moveil, in a speech of great 
brilliancy, for a select committee to inquire into 
the state of the representation, and was only 
defeated by IGl to 141. He soon afterwards sup- 
ported a measure of Sawbridge for shortening the 
duration of paiiiameiit, and a measure of Lord 
Alalion for preventing bribery at eleetioiis. 

A close personal and political connection about 
this time grew up between Pitt ami Henry I3uuda.s, 
who had been Lord Advocate under North. It 
proved of great importance to the career of Pitt. 
iJuudas had none of the intellectual brilliancy or of 
the moral dignity of the younger statesman, but he 
had one of the best political judgments of his time, 
he had great talents hotli for business and for 
debate, and he was a most shrewd aud sagacious 
judge of the oharacter.s of men — a gift in which 
Pitt through his whole life was somewhat wanting. 

Tlie Eockingham ministry lasted only for three 
rnoiitlis. Tlie king detested it ; it was from the 
iirst profoundly divided, and a hitter personal and 
political animosity had broken out between Uliades 
Fo.x and Lord Shelburne, its two most conspicuous 
members. (Jn 1st July 1782 Lord Eockinghain 
died, and the question of leadership at once broke 
np the party. Fo.x insisted on the leadershi]) of 
the Duke of Portland, a wealtliy and respectable, 
but perfectljf undiatingnislied nobleman, who was 
then Lord-licuteuaiit of Ireland. The king gave 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury to Shelburne, 
who hud an incomparably higher political position, 
and who had been a favourite friend and colleague 
of Cliatbam, though there were features in ^lis 
character that already excited great nnpopnlaiity 
and distrust. Fox, with a considerable section of 
the Eoekingham \Vbigs, at once resigned, and Pitt 
entered the Cabinet as Cbaneellorof the Exchequer 
in the reconstructed ministry. Public opinion 
generally blamed Fox, and one' of the consequences 
of ills resignation was that the House of Commons 
was divided into three distinct parties. There was 


the party of Fox, the party of North, ami the paity 
of the Qovernuient, ami no one of them coul'd 
conimanJ a clear majority. A coalition of some 
lund was inevitable. Shelburne leaned towards an 
alliaiice with North, but Pitt positively refused to 
have any connection with the statesman whom be 
deemed responsible for the Amerieuii war. Peace 
was not yet attained, but the negotiations wliioli 
bad been pui'sned by the preceding ministry were 
steadily pushed on. Provisional ai tides of peace 
betsveen England aud the United States were 
signed in November 1782, and preliminary articles 
with France aud Spain in the following January, 
while a truce was established with Holland, and 
the first steps were taken towards a very liberal 
commereial treaty with the United States. 

Pitt bore a leading part in the debate.s in pailia- 
iiieiit, and bis reputation steadily rose, but the 
Shelburne ministry was weak, divided, and short- 
lived. The peace following a disu.strons war 
necessarily involved saciillces that were profoundly 
unpopular, and the cliaiacter of Shelburne aggra- 
vated the divisions that had already appeared. 
Several resignations took place, but Pitt stood 
loyally by bis chief, and eiideavouiod williont 
3uccea.s to induce Fox to rejoin the ministry. Fox, 
however, declared that be would never again serve 
any ministry with Shelburne for its lieail, and to 
the astonishment and indignation both of the king 
and of the country, lie united with the very stales- 
iiian whose expulsion from piiblio power had been 
for years the main object of his policy, and whom 
he bad repeatedly threatened with impeachment. 
North, irritated at the ostraeism with wfiieli he had 
been tlireatoiied, readily entered into the alliance. 
Two factious votes of censure directed against the 
peace were carried through the (Jomnioiis by 
majorities of 16 and 17, and on 24tli February 1783 
Shelburne resigned. 

Pitt had displayed the most splendid parlin- 
meutaiy talents in the discns-sions tliab preceded 
the fal’l of the niimstvy, and although lie could 
not overthrow the comimct weight of parlia- 
mentary influence opposed to him, he profoundly 
moved the countiy and placed bis own position 
beyond dispute. On the fall of the Shelburne 
ministry, the king, hoping to escape the yoke of 
the coalition, implored the young statesman to 
accept the leadership, and gave him an absolute 
authority to name bis colleagues. It was a dazz- 
ling offer, and Pitt was not yot twenty-four, but 
he already pos.sessed a judgment and a sc'lf-i'e.3ti’aijit 
which is riirely found at aiiy age in combination 
with such brilliancy and such courage, and he saw 
cleaily that the moment of triumph liad not yet 
coiiie. After a long struggle ami many abortive 
efforts the king was obliged to yield, and on the 2d 
AprU the coalition ministiy was formed with the 
Duke of Portland as First Lord of the Treasury, 
and Fox aud North as joint Secretaries of State. 

It commanded a large majority of the votes, and 
included a great preponderance of the ability in 
the House of Conimon.s, but the king viewed it 
with a detestation amounting to loathing, and the 
nation wa.s profoundly scandalised by tlie alliance 
on whiob it rested. Pitt was offered Ins old post 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, which bo iieremp- 
torily refused. As leader of the opposition, be 
brought forward, in the form of resolutions, an 
elaborate scheme of parliamentary reform, includ- 
ing an increase of the county members. He was 
defeated by 293 to 149, but be at least succeeded in 
bringing F'o.x and North iuto direct collision. He 
brought fonvard another important measure for the 
reform of abnse.s in the public offices, which pas.sed 
the Commons but was rejected in the Lords. The 
peace which was carried hy the new ministry 
differed very little from that which they had 
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censiived wlicm in opposition ; and veij soon llio i)ill 
of the so'^ernnient for snliveidiiigiii some important 
respects the charter of the Past India Company 
anil reorftaTiiHiiiK tlm govornuiont of India, pro- 
duced another great cliange in the disposition of 
power. 

The feature of the scheme whioli ciiiefly excited 
indignation and alarm was the creation l)y the 
existing iugislatnre of a new sirpreme liody in 
England, consisting of seven coinmissionerR rvlin 
were to iie iminnvalile cxccjit liy an address from 
either house for four years, and who were during 
that peiioil to have an alisolnto control of tlio 
patronage of Tiidia. It was contendad that this 
measure wonld give the party who were now in 
power an amount of patroimge which would enahlc 
them to n\'(?rhalanop the iiillnenee of the crown, 
doniinatn the jiarliainent, and control .sncecBding 
administralion.s. These ohjections were hronglit 
forward hy I’itt with groat power, Imt with 
o.xtronio exaggeration, and the king and the nation 
were speedily nlarniod. Tim India Hill passed hy 
largo majoi'itieH through the (lonnnons, hut when it 
came into the House of honls the king authorised 
Lord Toinjilo to say that In' would consider any 
man his enonsy who voted Cor tlio hill. The com- 
innnieation produeod an immediate clToct. Tlie 
hill was rojc'cted in the Lords hy !),1 to 70; the 
ministry refused to resign, and the House of 
Eomraons supported timm i'y large majorities ; hnt 
the king imremptmily disinissod them on 18Ui 
Deoemliiii’ 17811, and next day it was ainionnccd 
that I’itt had Imnn oallod to the head of all'airs as 
Chanoellov of the E.xohciiuor and Eirst Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Pitt had alreadjyf almndantly (liH\ilayed hisiravlia- 
nienUuy ability, Ids judginont, and ids discietion. 
lie was now to ilisjday in the highest degree Ids 
eourage. In the eye.H of nearly all the host judges 
in England his ])OHiti(m was a ImpeloHS one, and Ids 
adminis trail mi was likely to he even more hrief 
than the three wldc.h had preecdod it. Tlicre. was 
a majorily of more than a hundred against him in 
the Oominons, and tlm jiarliainciitary inlhionee 
boluvul it was ,so groat that an immediate dis.solit- 
tion must have hcen disastrous, lie was called to 
oflico liy a grossly uiuioiistitutional inlerforcnco 
on the part of the king, and every day whiidi lie 
remained in elliee under the consuro of the House 
of ConimoiiH added to the falseue.ss of his position. 
Temple, on whom he had greatly relied, threw nji 
iho seals of fiocretary of iStato winch Ijo had 
aeecptod, and in the Itonse of Commons I’itt was 
himself at tins tiiiu' the only oahinet ininistor, 
while Dnndas was the only ciiusidorahle dchatcr 
who supported him against the united attacks of 
TSlovtli, Po.x, Burke,' and Shoi'iduii. But Pitt 
fought his battle witli a skill and a resolution that 
have never hoen sui'iiassed in ]iarliaineiilary history. 
A long Muccossion of ho, stile I’otes was carried, hut 
they ftiiled to drive him from ollico, and soon nn- 
cijuivocal signs appeared tliat tlio oonntry was with 
hini. Tlio magnanimity with whieli at tiim critical 
jioriod he refused to take for himsoir a great sine- 
cure ollioo wliicli fell vacant added greatly to liis 
popularily. Addro.s,so,s in hi.s favour poured in from 
all llio leading corporations in the country. The 
luajoritio.s against him grow steadily RuiaUev, At 
last, on aiitli JMaroh 17H4, the long'-dcfcrrod blow 
U'as Hti'uek, I’ai'liamoiiL was dissolved, and an 
filoction cusnod wliieli swept away nearly 100 
incmherB of the ojiposition, made Pitt one of the 
most powerful jmni.sloifl in all English Iiistory, 
and pinjiarod tho way for a ministry which lasted, 
with a few months’ {ntermissinn, for no less than 
twenty years. 

Tp this great and powerful ministry English 
political life a,ssume(l much of its modorn aspect. 


Tlie House of Commons acquired a new importance 
in the constitution, the people a now control oi-er 
its proceedings, and the Eiist Lmd of the Treasury 
complete ascendency in the govornnient. The 
system of ‘ king’.s friends ’ controlling the ministry 
Avas finally destroyed, and when the chancellor, 
Lord Thuviow, attempted to perpetuate it, ho was 
peremptorily ciiKmis.sed. The skilful mnnagoniont 
of the regency question estahlished the light of 
parliament to provide for the exercise of supreme 
power dming the incapacity of the king. Ilireet 
parliamentary corruption was finally put down, 
(ireat nnmhoi's of sinecure places weie abolished, 
and gloat reforms were introduced into the .sA’stem 
of collecting the roi’ciine and isanlng public ioan,s. 
The government of India was reorganised on the 
system of a donhlc government, which continued 
with little change till tho ahnlition of tho East 
India Coinjiany in 18o8. Tlie whole syslom of 
ta.xatioii and of tiade duties was thoroughly revised, 
and no minister since Waljiole had approached Pitt 
ill liis complete competeiiee in dealing with trade 
questions. Tlie llnanccs of tho conntiy, wliicli had 
liccn extromely disorganised hy the American u-ar, 
heoainc once more llonrisliiiig. A eoimnorcial 
treaty, based upon more eiiligliteiied commercial 
doctrines tlian any EiiglLsh state.siiian , except 
Hhellmrno, had yet adopted, was negotiated u'itli 
li'raiicc. In foreign ]i(ilitics Pil.t was for some years 
cquaily successful. Some tronhles that had arisen 
witli Epaiii were put down hy a display of prompt 
and judicious iiriiiness. in coiijiiiictioii with 
Bniss'ia a revolutionary movement in Holland 
which was fomeuLed hy Ercuch mducucB was 
supjiresseil, and the tri]ilo alliance of England, 
I’russia, and Holland cnnliilniled largely to tor- 
mitiatc the wars hotwoen Sweden and Benmark 
and lielwecn the cnijioror and the Turks, tliongh it 
mot with a mortifying failure in its dealings with 
Russia. I’itt’s love of jieaco was very sincere, hut 
the iiilincnco of England in Enrtqrcan conncils rose 
greatly nndor Ills ministry, end he showed much 
decision and tact in extricating England fiom a 
daiigerons comjilicity with the aiiihitionR (le.5igns 
of her Prussian ally. Up to the tiiiio of tho I'l'enoli 
Revolution there was no decline in his ascendency, 
his pnpnliirity, or his success. 

A few adverse criticisms, however, maybe justly 
made, lie oast aside too lightly on the [lust serious 
ojiiiosltion Jiarliainciitary reform and the abolition 
of the .slave-trade, and it lioeamo evident to good 
obsorvers that lie cared more for power than for 
measures, and was ready i.o sacvilico great causes 
with which he bad sincerely Rynijiatliisccl and wliicli 
bo might lia\'C carried, rather than raise an opposi- 
tion tliat might imperil liis ascendency. His once 
faiiiouB Sinking Eund is now univei'sally recog- 
nised to iiavo been thoroughly vicious in its prin- 
ciple ; and in the latter part of liis career it led him 
to the ahsui'dity of borrowing largely at high 
interest in order to pay oil' a debt that bad been 
contracted at low inlcro,sL His atteinjit to estab- 
lish free trade between England and Ireland failed 
tlirougU an cxplo.sion of mannfactiiring jeahni.sy 
in England, which obliged him to modify his 
original propo.sitions in a w.ay wliich was nnjialal- 
ablo to the Irish. More real hlanic atlaclies to 
him for his opposition to all serion.s measures to 
remedy the enorniou.s abuses iu tho Irisli jiavlia- 
iiiont and for the great uncertainty of his iiolioy 
towards the Irish Catholios, Tho great evils wliicli 
grew up in England in his time in oonnootion with 
the .sudden cleveloptnenl of the factoiy sy.sleni 
appiear never to have attracted Ills attention, and 
lio made no effort to mitigate them. He created 
peerngea with extreme lavislmess and with very 
litllo tegavd to merit, and although hh patronage 
waa not positively corrupt, few minister, s have 
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^lln^^•n theinseK'e« more iiuUfl'evcnt to the higher 
intpre.sts of literature, science, and art. 

When the French Kevolntion broke out his 
lioliey was one of absolute neutrality towards the 
('ontending parties, and this neutrality he most 
faitlifully observed. He wholly failed, however, to 
understand the character and the .supreme import- 
ance of the Revolution. He believed that it was 
merely a pa^sillg disturbance, and that its prin- 
cipal 'effect would be to deprive France for some 
years of all serious influence in European afFaiia, 
and alino.st to the eve of the great war he was 
reducing tbe armaments of England. There is no 
leal doubt that he was forced most reluctantly into 
war by the aggre.ssive policy of France in Flandeis 
and towards Hollainl ; but he diew the sword 
believing that France was so disorg.anised and 
liankrupt that a .stiuggle with her would be both 
.short and easy ; he was almost wholly destitute 
of the kind of talents that are needed for a war- 
minister, and he had to contend with an almost 
unexampled outbiust of military enthusiasm, and 
soon after with the transcendent genius of Napo- 
leon. His belief in the m'obable shortness of the 
war and in the eflieacy of hi.s sinking fund, leil him 
into the great error of raising hi.s war expenses in 
the first stage.s of the war almost rvliolly by loans, 
and thug laying the foundation of an enormous 
increase of debt. His military enterprises were 
badly planned and badly executed, and lie had 
none of liis father's skill in discovering and bring- 
ing forward military talent. For some 5'ears it 
is true bis ascendency in parliaiiient continued to 
increase. _ The great Whig ‘■ohisin of 1794 and 
the .secession of Fox reduced the oppo.sition to 
utter in, significance. But even in his donie.stic 
ineasiire.s Pitt was no longer fortunate. Tliroiigli 
fear of the revolutionary spirit which had infected 
some ijortioiis of the population, he was led into 
repressive measures very little in harmony with 
his earlier caiear. Corn had ri.sen to famine price, 
and great distress prei'ailed, and the |'overniiient 
attempted to meet it by very ill-conceived relaxa- 
tions of the poor-laws— by levying rates for the 
purpose of increasing wages, and by granting 
parocliial ^ relief in proportion to the number of 
cliildren in a family, and thus ofi'ering a direct 
premiiiiu to improvident marriages. In Ireland 
ilisaffeotioii was steadily growing, and Pitt tried 
to win the Catholics by measuie.s of conciliation, 
and especially by the conce.ssion of tbe suffrage ; 
but tbe oppo.sition of tbe king, divided councils, 
and the vacillation of his own mind impaired 
his policy, and tlie iujudiciou.s recall at a very 
critical nioiuent of a popular viceroy con trihu tell 
largely to the savage rebellion of 1798, He then 
tried to place Irish attaiis on a sound basis by 
a legislative union which was to he followed by 
Catholic emancipation, the payment of the [irie.sts, 
and a commutation of titlies. The first measure 
was carried by very corrupt means, hut tlie king, 
who had not been informed of the ultimate in- 
tentions of liis minister, declared himself inexor- 
ably Opposed to Catholic emancipation, which be 
deemed _ inconsi.stent with his coronation oath. 
Pitt re.signed his office into tbe hands of liis fol- 
lower Auding'ton in February 1801 ; but a month 
later,_on hearing that tbe agitation of the Catholic 
(jnestion had for a time overthrown the totter- 
ing intellect of the king, he declared that lie 
would abandon the Catholic question during the 
remainder of the reign, and he resumed office in 
May 1804 on the understanding that he would 
not suffer it to be carried. His last ministry was 
a melanelioly and a liuiiiiliating one. Tlie war, 
which had been suspended by the peace of Amiens, 
had broken out with renewed velicmence. 'There 
wa.s great danger of invasion, and Pitt earne.stly 


desired to coiiibitie the most eminent men of all 
parties in tbe iiiiiiistry ; but tbe kin" forbade 
the admission of F’ox. Tbe princijial followers of 
Fo.x lefu-sed to join witlioiit tlieir chief, and Lord 
(jrenville and bis followers took the same course, 
firenville, who had long been one of Pitt’s ablest 
colleagues, ivas now completely alienated. A junc- 
tion with Addington was effected, but it lasted 
only for a short time, and it added little to the 
streiigtli of the ministry. Dundas, Pitt’s oldest 
friemf and colleague, bad been lately made Viscount 
Melville. He was placed at the bead of the Admir- 
alty ; but a charge of misappropriating public 
funds was raised against him, and in 1803 he was 
driven ignoniiniously from office. Pitt’s own health 
was now biokeii. His spirits had sunk; the spell 
which had once surrounded him had in a great 
degree passed away, and although the victory of 
Trafalgar saveil England from all immediate 
danger of invasion, the disasters of Elm and 
Austoiiitz thicw a dark cloud over his closing 
scene. He died in his forty-seventh year on 23il 
January 1806. The House of Common.s by a great 
m.ajority voted him a public funeral and a monu- 
ment in 'Westminster Abbey. 

He was never married, and be never mixed ranch 
in general society ; but in all bis private relations 
lie was pure, .amiable, simple, and attractive. He 
was a warm friend. His temper was very equable, 
and till near tbe close of bis life very cheerful. He 
h.ad much ready wit, and lie could easily throw off 
the cares of office, and even join heartily in tlie 
games of boys. He maintained to the 'last bis 
familiaritj’ with the classics, hut his serious 
interests were exclusively political. He only once 
crossed the Channel, and he appears to have been 
wholly untouched by the great eoiitcmporaiy 
enn’ents of literature and non-political thought. 
He was not free from the prevailing vice of hard 
drinking, and he lias been justly blamed for having 
allowed his great imliflerence to money to degener- 
ate into a culpable carele.ssness. In'^1801 some of 
bis friends subscribed £12,000 towards the payment 
of his debts, and in the following year lie sold 
Hohvood, his country place. But these measures 
proved wholly insufficient. With no extravagant 
tastes, with no family to support, with no exjien- 
sive elections, and with an official income of at 
least £10,000 a year, he left £40,000 of debt, which 
was paid by tbe nation. In public, be was cold 
and repellent, and there was sometliing theatrical 
in the unvaried dignity of bis demeanour ; but few 
men possessed to a liigber degiee the power of 
coimiiandiiig, directing, and controlling, and be 
inspired the nation with an unbounded confidence 
both in his character and in his ahilitie.s. England 
has seen no gi'eater parliamentary leader, few 
greater raasteis of financial and commercial legisla- 
tion, and he was one of the first statesmen to aclo]it 
tlie teaching of Adam Smith. If his eloquence was 
very diffuse, if it sliowed little imagination, or 
depth or originalitj' of thought, it was at least 
supremely adapted to all the purposes of, debate, 
and it rarely failed in its effect. He was, in a 
word, a great peace- minister ; but in the latter part 
of Ids life an evil fate brought him face to face with 
problems wliicli be never wholly miderstood and 
with difficulties which he was very little fitted to 
encounter. 

His political life has been written in much detail by 
Tomline and by Gifford ; but by far tlio fullest and best 
biography of him wliioli has yet appeared is that of Lord 
Stanhope. Lord Macaulay has made him the subject of 
a well-known biogi-ap Ideal e.ssay, and Mr Goldwin Smith 
of two brilliant lectures, and the reader may consult with 
profit the recent monograph of Mr 'Walford. The career 
of Pitt, however, is indissolubly intertwined with the 
whole English history of his time, and it is in connection 
mth that history that it may be best studied. 
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PittaciIS, one of the ‘Seven Wise Men’(q.v.) 
of ancient Greece. 

PitteilWCClll* a small seaport of Fife, a royal 
(since 1542) and iiarliainentary Imro'h (St Andrews 
group), 34 miles NE. of Elie by rail, with fisheries. 
There are ruins of n 12th-centnry prioi-y. Pop. 
(1890) 1940. 

Pittsburgh* the second city of Pennsylvania, 
is built on a narrow .strip of laud whore the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahefa rivers coiijriBiitiatn lu us 
meet to form tlie Ohio : it extends iiy J. n nijiiiincutt 

sonic 7 or 8 miles up the rivera, cunnmny. 

and 2 or 3 mile.s down the Ohio. PitLshiirgh is by 
rail 444 miles from New York, 3o4 from Phibi- 
delphia, and 468 from Chicago. The busine.ss 
portion of the city is on a plain, less than a mile in 
width, along the banks, while the hills, commanding 
delightful view.s, are covered witli hand.some ie.«i- 
dences. In this region, wliere the prevailing soft 
shales and sandatonea have been worn away by the 
rivers to a depth of 500 or GOO foot, the horizontal 
layer.s of oo.al .arc exposed, and access allorded to 
the cnal-so.ains on the sides of the hills and at the 
bottom of tlic I'alloy.s to an extent elsewhere 
unknown ; the groat Pittsburgh coal layer, 8 feet 
tliick, like a broad blade bami extends around the 
city 300 feet above tlie river. iSineo tlie iiitrodnc- 
tion of natural gas (sou below) the former acdn-hpiet 
of tlie 'smoky city ’ is a misnnmev ; the olearncss 
of the atmospliere has given an impetus to archi- 
tootiira, and the many now dwellings and Imsiness 
liousos are really modola of hoanty and solidity. 
The coiii't-houso, oostiug $2,500, 000, is of tinincy 
granite, and i.s oonnuetod witli the gaol by a ‘bridge 
of sigliH.’ ThogovonmiGiit Imilding cost $1,500,000, 
and there are lio.sidos a oUy hall of white sand- 
stone, a now E.\'|Ki.siti(m Jinilding, and numerous 
elmvohos, among wliioh tlie large Roman Catholic 
catiiedral and Trinity Cliui'cli (Eiiiacopal) deserve 
notice. Pittslmrgli poHHOs.soH a gpiod sy.stcm of 
schools, and is tlie seat of a Catholic college. The 
Carnegie free library was dedicated in 1890. The 
three rivers are orossod by liftoon bridges, some 
of tlieni monumonts of euginooriiig skill ; and the 
(lilTerent parts of the oity are also connocted liy a 
dozen lines of ealilo, oluetrio, luid Imrso ears. 

PiUsburgli’s mannfacturos include everything 
wliieh can be made of iron, from a fiH-ton gnu to 
nails and tacks ; steel in its various applioatioim -, 
all descriptions of glass and glassware ; silver and 
nickol-plnled ware ; .lajian and Britannia ware ; 
pressed tin, brass, bronzes f oartlionware, crucibles, 
iiro-pots, bricks; furniture, wagons and carriages; 
bnislics, bellows, mechanical supplies of all kinds; 
natnral-gas fittings, tools for oil and gas wells, itc. 
The production or iron and steel in Pittsburgh and 
the vicinity is about onu-liftli of the total produc- 
tion in tlie [Jnitod Wtatos. The city contains 
Iwonty-onc blast-furnac(‘.s, which in 1889 produced 
1,293,435 tons of pig-iron (a little le.ss tlian ono- 
sovontli of tlio amount of the wliolo country), and 
tliirty-tlireo rolling-mills, twonty-sovon of which 
roll .stool; their production in 1889 was 1,105,573 
tons of .stool, and (138,450 tons of rolled iron. Of 
wroiight-irou pipe 35(1,000 tons, and of iron and 
steel for Htrnctnml imrirosos 05,000 tons were mann- 
faolnred in 181)0. I'horo are foi-ty-nino irou-fonn- 
dric.s, roiiroHouting a capital of $10,000,000, two 
mills for rolling copper, and a dozen maiiufactorio.s 
of white lead, lead juiint, load pipe, or shot. Of 
glass-factories there arc thirty-four whore window- 
glas.s ia made, llui'ly-soven for Hint and lime glas,s, 
ten for lamii-cUimnoys, live for green bottle-glass, 
and fifteen for prnscription-vials. 

Eight separate companies — with one directing 
head — for mamifacturing air-brakes, automatic 
signals, electric light apjparatns, and supplying 


heat and light have a combined capital of 
.$23,170,000. The incande.scent lamp has been 
brought, to the greatest state of perfection in this 
city. Since about 1883 natural gas has been 
nniversalljf used for domestic and nianiifaeturing 
purposes {.see GA.s-LlGHTINa, I^ol. Y, p. 105). 
It is obtained from isolated disti’icls a few 
miles in extent, within a radins of 20 miles 
from the city. By drilling into the earth from 
twelve to fifteen hniiclred feet a natural gas — 67 
per cent, of whicli is methane — rushes from the 
opening with a jiressnre of four or five hundred 
pounds to the square inch, which is .sufficient to 
force it through pipo.s to the hoirses and factories 
in the eitj'. The purity of tliis g.as, its great heat- 
ing power, and its cleanliness make it a most excel- 
lent substitute for coal for domestic and mamifac- 
Inring pnrposo.s. Fifteen companies engaged in 
piping natural ga.s, most of which comes to 
Pittsi)nrgh, have an .aggregate capital .stock of 
$20,191,000. It is estimated that 7,500,000 cubic 
feet of this gas are daily consumed in the city, and 
that 1200 miles of pipe are required to convey it to 
dwellings, warehonses, .stores, factories, mills, &o. 

The j)o.silion of Fittshurgli on the eastern border 
of the great Mi.s.sissippi river-basin, and lier facili- 
tle.s for pcneiratijig to every part by ri\’er and rail, 
give her great natural advantages for trade, and as 
a <lcpflt for exchange and trans-shipment of the pro- 
duce that naturally comes to her a,s a centi'e. In 
the river Imsinc.ss over $9,500,000 are iin’csled. Two 
linos of packets ply on tlie Monongahela and three 
on the Ohio. Seventy tow-boats and tlio\isninlb of 
coal-boats, barges, and flats are engaged in the 
coal trade. In 1889 4,000,000 tons of coal were 
sent by river to the sontbern states, ndiilo 16,000,000 
tons inorc — making altogether about two-tliirds of 
the yearly ontimt of hituininons coal for tlie entire 
state— were sent away by rail or oon.sumed in 
1’itt.sburgh itself. Tii the district there are 15,000 
coke-ovens making 6,000,000 tons of coke. Twelve 
district railroads centre hero, six of which are trunk 
lines. These line.s reach out to all points of the 
compass. The Immense volume of transcontinental 
hnsincHs pas.sing through Pittsburgh annually ia 
probably excelled by no city except perhaps 
Chicago. Bittslnirgh has twenty-seven national 
hanks and twenty state banks, witli a total capilal 
of !|iil4,850,750. Tlie interests of Allegheny City 
(q.v. ; pop. in 1800, 105, '287), on the opposite haiuc 
or the AHegheny River, tliough it ia a separate 
imniicijiaUty, are in all respects identical with 
those of PitlBlmrgh. 

Ifislory . — Tn the early history of America the 
site of Pittalmrgh was a point of great interest, and 
was familiarly known as the ' Gateway to the 
West.’ Hero traders, Rottleva, and adventurers, 
who had worked their way from Philadelphia by 
a chain of forts, congregated, and here fiat-hoata 
were Imilt Avliich carried them down the Ohio to 
tile unknown regions liayond. In 1754 a few Eng- 
lish traders built a stockade at tlio point, but were 
driven away by tlio Frenoh the following Ajwil, 
The latter rojilaced the atockado by a fort, wbioli, 
in honour of the governor of Canada, they called 
Huquesno. It was near tlie present outskirts of 
the city that Braddoek (q.v.) was surprised iu 
1756; and on October 15, 1768, General Grant and 
Ilia lliglilanclors had reached the hill on which the 
court-house now stands when they wore .surrounded 
by the Indians and nearly exterminated. The 
following month, liowever, General Foi-hes took 
possession of what remained of old Fort Duqnosne, 
the Frenoh having fled down the Ohio, leaving the 
buildings in ruins. In 1769 tlio Englisli commenced 
a largo and strong fortification, wliioh, in honour 
of the elder Pitt (.see CitATHAM, Bael OF), then 
piime-ininister, they called Fort Pitt. Tlie fort is 
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sail! to have cost tlie Engli-iU government -£00,000. 
The settlement hecame a lioroiigli in 1804, and in 
1810 the horongh was incorporated a-s the city of 
Pittshiirgh. Pop. (1810) 4768 ; (1840) 21,115; 
(1870) 80,076 (with Birmingham, included soon 
after, 121,790); (1880)136,389; (1890) 238,riI7. 

Pittsfield, capital of Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, 131 miles hy rail AY. of Bo.ston. Beauti- 
fully sitnated on a plateau wheie si.\ lakes_ round 
the city gii'e rise to the Housatonic River, it con- 
tains a marble court-house, a handsome athenrenm, 
and a ladies’ seminary, and has a fine park near its 
ivestem border. Cotton and woollen goods, silk, 
hoots and shoes, and tacks are manufactured. 
Pop. (ISGO) 8045; (1880) 13,364; (1890) 17,281. 

Pittston, a mining-town of Pennsylvania, on 
the Su.sr|uehanna River, 9 miles hy rail NE. of 
AVilkesharre. Beside.s a railway bridge, theie arc 
two other hridgCn connectiuig it with AA’est Pitts- 
ton (4000). Pittston contains also a number of 
foundries and knitting-mills, and a silk-factory. 
Pop. (1870) 6760; (1890) 10,302. 

Pituitai’y Body, a rounded body of the size 
of a .small hean situated in the sella turcica in the 
sphenoid hone on the floor of the cavity of the sknll. 
It contains small cavities lined by epithelium. It 
is not known to possess any function. It derives 
its name from its having been once supposed to 
.seciete the fluid wliich is now known to he yielded 
hy the Schneiderian or pituitary membrane of the 
nostrils (see Nose). It is coinpo.sed of two parts, 
the one a down<n'owth fiom the floor of the third 
ventricle of the brain, the other an upgrowth from 
the pharynx, from which it has become completely 
sejiaiated. A disease called acromegaly Ls hy .some 
snppo.sed to result from enlargement of this gland. 

Pit Tillages are collectiou.s of earth-caves, 
dug in the ground and covered with stonc.s, wooden 
or wattle lid.s, or clay or sod.s of turf. They were 
Used hy prehistoric races or by race.s at the lowest 
stages of harharism. A good e.xample was un- 
earthed dialing the latter half of the l9tli century 
near St Mary Bourne, north-east of Andover, in 
nortli-we.stBrn Ham]ishire. The pits are reached 
by entrance shafts, sloping downwanls. The ])it3 
themselves are oval or pear-shaped, varying be- 
tween 22 and 42 feet in length, and are about 12 or 
13 feet wide, and 5 feet Iiigh, witli the fli'eplace in 
the centre. Flint and hone implements and made 
pottery liave been found in them. 

Pityri'asis (from the Gieek word 
‘bran ’) is the term given to certain of the squam- 
0U.S or .scaly diseases of tlie skin, in which thei'e is 
a continual throwing off of hran-like scales of epi- 
dermis, which are renewed as fast as they are lost. 
It Is most common on the scalp, when it is known 
as dandriff, and must he treated with weak alka- 
line lotions, or, if these fail, with diluted white 
precipitate ointaueiit, provided there is no inflam- 
mation. Pityriasis rubra i.s a .severe disease, affect- 
ing the whole or almost the whole body, and closely 
allied to, if not identical with, a severe form of day 
Eczema ( q. v. ). Pityriasis or Tinea •versicolor is due 
to the presence of a parasitic fungus, the Micro- 
sporon furfurans; it occurs in the form of irregular 
yellowish or brownish patches, confined to the 
parts of the body covered hy tlie clothas. Micro- 
scopic examination of the exfoliated .scales shows 
the spores and filaments of the fungus. The treat- 
jiient of this affection must he solely local. Prob- 
ably the best remedy is the application of a satu- 
1 ‘ated watery solution of sulphuious acid gas, or of 
one of the sulphites dissolved in diluted vinegai-, or 
of white precipitate ointment. 

Pius, the name of nine among the Roman 
pontiffs, of whom the following onlv appear to call 
for particular notice.— Pir.s II., originnllv known 


as zEneas Sylvius, was a member of the noble 
fainilv of Piccolnmini, and was horn in 1405 at 
Corsignano near Siena. His early life was stained 
with moral irregularities, and, like other humanists 
of his time, he wrote licentious poems, letters, and 
at least one lon.se novel — Lncretia and Eurynlus. 
At tv,-eiily-.six he was emiiloyed as secretary to 
Domenico* da C'apranica, Bi.shop of Ferjiio, at the 
Council of Basel. He soon developed a genius for 
diplomacy, and from 1432-35 was employed in 
missioms * to Scotland, England, and Germany. 
Returning to Basel lie sided with the council in 
its conflict witli tlie pojie, and on the election of the 
antipopc, Felix A^. , was chosen as his secretaiy. But, 
liaviiig been sent on an embassy to the Emperor 
Frederick III., he was without dilliciilty induced 
to accept office in the imperial court, and .served on 
several embassies and other missions of importance 
on behalf of the emperor. Up till this time lie had 
lived a life of nnre.strained selt-indnlgence, hut at 
the age of Wty his pn.ssions li.id buriiL'd themselves 
ont, and he was able to take orders and make his 
peace uith Rome — the only means of obtaining a 
reward adequate to his ambition. Ife won over 
Pope Engenius lA'’. hy the franknes.s of his apology 
and earned his giatitude hy his admitnesH in bring- 
ing hack to the papacy the allegiance of the iienf ral 
(lermnn Church. Almost the last act of the iiontirt' 
was to rewai'd him with the hisliomic of 'rrioste. 
It was not, however, till the end of 1436 that 
zEneas was free to leave the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of Germany. Nicholas A'', had employed 
mm without rewarding him, but Callistiis III. 
ci’eated him a cardinal. Un tlie death of Callistns 
in 1458 he was elected pojie, and took the name of 
Iflns 11. He )in.sseB.sed a man'ellons power of 
adapting liimself 1o circnmstances. and tlie profli- 
gate and shifty intiigiier made a most decorous 
pope. Ho was embarrassed by contests about 
Neapolitan and German affairs, hut his reign is 
chiefly memorable for his efforts to organise an 
armed confederation of ChHstian princes to resist 
the jirogi'ess of the Turkisli anus. Ho died at 
Ancona, 14th Angnst 1464, his la.st iii(mient.s 
darkened hy the failure of las gi-eat schonie. 
zEneas Sylvius rvas one of tlie most eminent 
scliolar-s of his age. His works were jmhlished 
at Basel (1 vol. fob 1551), and consist chiefly of 
histoi’ies, or historical dissertations and materials 
of history. The nio.st interesting of liis writing.s, 
however, are iris letters, which throw a vivid 
light upon their age. 'The same may he said 
of a biographical coninientaiy, or rather autobio- 
graphy, published under the name of the copyist 
Gohellinus, and apparently altered hy his secretary 
Carapanns. 

See Yoigt’a Life (3 vols. Berlin, 1856-63); also two 
jiapcrs by Bishop Creighton in Macmillan! s Matjasine, 
vol. x.xvii., and vol. ii. (1882) of his History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation. 

Pius IA^, Giovanni Angelo Medici, u-as horn of 
huiaihle parents at hlilan in 1499, avas eduoaled at 
Bologna, and under Paul III. rose i-aiiidly to he 
Arclihishop of Ragiisa, vioe-legatc of Bologna, and 
cai'dinal (1549). He was elected po])e at the close 
of 1359. His reign is chieflj’- momorahlo as that in 
wliich the protracted doliheratioiis of the Council 
of Trent were brought to a close. The famous 
Ci-eed of Pins IV., or Tridenliiio Cieed, was con- 
firmed ly a hull dated 26th January 1564. Pius 
died, Decomher 8, 1565, in the arms of his nejihew, 
Rt Charles Borromeo. Ills Correspondence with the 
Emperor Maximilian II. has been edited by Schwarz 
(Paderhorn, 1889). 

Pius A^., originally named Michele Ghislieri, 
was korn of poor parents, in the village of Bosco, 
near Alessandria, in 1504, and at the age of four- 
teen entered the Dominican order. His merit was 
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lecognised liy Paul IV., 'iv'ho named him Ilihliop of 
Sutri and Nepi in 1 jSB, and caulinal in the follow- 
in<' yeaf. His austere temper jirompted him as 
iiKpii&itor-general for Lombardy to employ the 
nio.st rigorous measures for repressing the Kefoniied 
doctiines. Under Piu.s IV. he was translated to 
the .see of Mondovi, and was chosen nnnnimonsly 
as his suooes.sor, Jannaij' 8, loGG. As pope he 
laboured to re.slore disciidine and morality at 
Pome, reduced the o.-ciieuditurG of his oonrt, prro- 
hihifced hulMights and other amusements, sup- 
pressed pro.stitution, and regulated the taverns of 
tlie city. He zealously maintained the Imjnisition, 
and strove to enforce e\'erywhere the disciplinary 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The whole spirit 
of his ponfcilicate is most strikingly exhihited in 
the decree by ^\'hieli he ordered the yearly jrnhlica- 
tion of the celebrated Lull, In Cunia Domini 
(15G8) — an attemjjt to apply to the 16th century 
the principles and tho legislation of Hildehranti. 
His imjiotenb hull releasing Queen Elizahethls 
snljjecls from tlieir allegiance (loTO) fell harm- 
less even uiion patriotic English Catholics in a 
heroic ago. Put the most momentous event of 
the pontilicate of Piu.s V. was tho o.vpodition 
which he organised, with H])ain and Venice, 
against the Tuilcs, and which re.sMlted in the 
great naval engagement of the (inlf of Lepanto, 
on 7th Octohur lo7l. Pius died in the following 
May, 1572, and was caiioiitsod by Clement XI. in 
1712. 

PiUfii VI,, originally named (iiovamii Angelo 
Brasohi, was born at Cesena, Deeumljer 27, 1717. 
lie was Holooted by Benedict XIV. as his .secretary ; 
and under Clement XIII. he was named to several 
important appointments, which led liually, under 
Clement XIV. I to his elevation to tho cardinalate 
(1773). On tho death of Clement XIV. Cardinal 
Brasolii was choaen to succeed him, Eebruaiy 15, 
1775. Ilis internal admini.stratiou u'as enlightened 
and jiidioious. To him Pome owes tho drainage of 
the Pontine Marsh, the improvement of tho port 
of Ancona, tho eomplution of the church of yt 
Peter’s, the foundation of the new MuBeum of the 
Vatican, and tho general improvement and enihel- 
lishment of the city. Kuon after his accession lie 
found him.sclf at .serious variance with the Emperor 
Jo.suph of Austria and Leoiiold of Tu.seaiiy, who.se 
reforms had swept away much of the papal suprem- 
acy. Tho pope repaired in poison to Vienna, hut, 
though received kindly, failed to restrain the 
em]ioior from further curtailing his privileges. 
Soon after came tlio outbreak of the Erencli 
Pevohition and tlio confiscation of all church 
property in France. Tlie pope launched his thunders 
in vain, and ore long the storm liroko upon his 
own head. Tlie murder of the Eroiieli political 
agent Basscvillo in a .street scullle at Pome (179.3) 
gave the Diroetory an excuse for tho attack. In 
170G Boiuiparto took pos.session of the Legations, 
and nllerwards of tho March of Ancona, and by a 
tlireatened advance upon Home extorted from Pin.s, 
in tlie treaty of Tolontino (19th Eohniary 1797), 
the .sm'i’omlur of these provinces to tho Cisaliiine 
Popiililic, together with a heavy war oontrihntioii. 
The murder of General IJnphot of the Erencli 
embassy in Ileoomher was avenged liy Bovtliier 
niarching on Pome and taking possession of the 
castle of St Angulo. Pius was called on to rononneo 
his temporal sovereignty, and on his refusal wins 
soizeil, Eoliruary 20, aiul'oarried to Siena, and after- 
wards to Uiu celebrated Certosa ox Carthusian 
monastery of Elorenco. On tho threatened advance 
of tho Anstro-Itussiaii army in the following year 
he was transferred to Grenoble, and fiinilly to 
Valence on the Rliono, where, worn out by age and 
grief, ho died, August 28, 1799. 

Pius VII., originally Gregorio Luigi Barnalin 


Chiarauionti, was horn at Cesena, 1-lth August 
1712. He entered the Peiieilietiiie order at an 
early age, taught ))hilusophy and theology at 
Parma and at Pome, heoanie Pi, shop of Tivoli, and 
on being ci Bated cardinal was translated to the see 
of Liiola. After tlie death of Pius VI. Cardinal 
Chiarauionti wa.s clio.sen his successor (March 14, 
1800)._ Pome, which up to thi.s time had been 
occupied by the Erencli, was now restored to the 
papal anthoritj’-, and in the July of that year Pius 
VII. entered into his capital ; while next year the 
Erencli troops were definitively withdrawn from 
the ]iapal territory, with the exception of the Lega- 
tions. Aided by bis secretary, Cardinal Con,salvi, 
Pins restoied order in his .states, and in 1801 con- 
cluded a concordat with Bonaparte. But much of 
the advantage thus gained by Pome was annulled 
siiiinitaiieously by Bonaparte’s Articles ori/iinu/ne.'i, 
which concerned the discipline of the church on 
iiini'ria'' 0 , on the clergy, and on iinblic worship. 
These had never lioeii sulimitted to the pope, and 
called forth his sbiongest oppo.sitioii. In 1804 
Najioleon compelled Pius to come to Paris to eonse- 
crate liim as emperor. He was well received, hut 
failed to get any modification of tlie articles, and 
not six months after his return to Pome the troops 
of Napoleon seized Anemia, and finally in Eehruavy 
1808 General Miollis entered Pome, and took 
possession of the castle of St Angelo. Eie long a 
decree was issued annexing the provinces of Ancona, 
Eeviiio, Urbino, and Maociata to tlio kingdom of 
Italy. The usuipation was consummated (May 17, 
1809) by a decree aiiiicxing Pome and all’ the 
remaining papal territory to tlie French oiiiifire. 
The ]io 2 ie on June 10 retaliated with a bull of 
excommunication directed against tlie robbers 
of the holy see, yet without formally naming 
Napoleon. Tlio unlnpipy pope was next removed 
to tirenohle, tiicn to Savona, and finally to Fon- 
taiiichlean. There he was forced into signing a 
new concorilat, recognising tlie annexation of tlie 
Koman slates to the empire (January 25, 1813). 
Tlie fall of Napoleon allowed him to return, and on 
May 24, 1814 lie re-entered Pome, 'riie Cougi'ess of 
Vienna lormally re.stored to iiim hi.s territory, and 
tlio remainder of liis reign was devoted, under the 
enlightened advice of Consalvi, to wise measures 
of internal administration. Brigand.age was sternly 
smipiussed, as well as secret societies, especially 
that of the Carbonari j while the Jesuits were 
restored, and concordats concluded with Naples, 
Prussia, Wui'teiiilierg, and other courts of Germany. 
Tlirongliout Ms life Pius was a model of gentleness, 
simplicity, henevolencc, and Christian charity, 
lie died August 20, 1823, after having broken his 
thigh tliroiigli a fall, 

Pius IX,, Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, 
occui>ant of tho jiapal chair during oue of the most 
eventful periods in the history of the papacy, was 
the fourth son of Count Jerome Mastai Ferretti, 
.and was liorn at Sinigaglia, May 13, 1792. His 
epileptic attacks rendered him unfit for the Noble 
Guard, whereupon lie turned to the study of theo- 
logy, and was admitted to deacon’s orders in 
Decemlier 1818. For five years he pi'esided over 
the orphanage of Tata Giovanni, next accompanied 
the Apostolic delegate Monsignor Miizi to Chili, 
In 1825 he returned to Pome, was made canon of 
S. Maria in the Via Lata, and head of Sun Mioliole, 
a great hospital for destitute children. In 1827 he 
was made AroliMshop of Spololo by Leo Xlf., and 
transferred to Iniola by Gregory XVI. in 1832. 
In 1840 he became a oarelinal, and on the death_ of 
Gregory XVI, in 1846 was elected by acclamation 
to succeed him. He was avowedly the loader of 
tlie reforming party, and twelve hours after liis 
election Cardinal Gaysruck, Archbishop of Milan, 
reached Eonie with iiistnictions from Austria to 
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veto liis election. He took the name of Pins IX., 
and entered at once on a conise of reforms, liy 
which he Imped to establish tlie patial government 
on a popular but yet firm basis. His first step was 
to giant an amnesty to all prisoners and exiles for 
])olitical olfences. "He next removed most of the 
disabilities of the Jews, authorised railways, and 
projected a Conmltu or council of state, and in 
Slarch 1848 published his Statiita Foitdamentale, a 
complete scheme for the temporal government of 
the papal .states by means of two chambei-s, one 
nominated by the pope, the other ( with the power 
of taxation ) elected by the people. At first the new 
pope was the idol of the populace. Mazzini liailed 
the new policy with enthusiasm, and Carlyle 
declared that ‘the old chimera was lejuvenised !’ 
But the revohitionaiy fever of 1848 spread too fast 
for a reforming pope, and the refusal to make war 
upon the Austrians finally forfeited the affections 
of the Homans. On Xovemher 15, 1848, his first 
minister. Count Rossi, was murdered in broad day- 
light, and two days later a threatening inoh as- 
senihled in the square of the Quirinal. On the 24th 
the pope escaped Lo Gaeta, a Xeapolitan seaport near 
the Roman frontier. A republic was proclaimed in 
Rome, the provisional iieads of which proceeded 
with great moderation ami wisdom to a complete 
and radical remodelling of the civil government of 
the state. Pius from his exile addre.ssed a remon- 
strance to the vavion.s sovereigns. In April 1849 a 
French expedition was sent to Civita Vecchia, and 
on July 2 General Oudinot took Rome, after a 
siege of thirty days. The paiial government was 
re-established, but Pius Idmself did not return till 
April 12, 1850. From this time his government, 
swayed by Antonelli, was the very reverse of what 
it had been, and to the end of Ids life he con- 
tinued an imhe.sitating and unyielding Conserva- 
tive. After the war for the uiiilloation of Italy 
the Legations, Ancona, and a considerable part 
of the papal territory southward in tlio direc- 
tion of Rome were annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy, hut Pins persistently refused to cede any 
portion or to enter into any compromise. 

In his eccle.siastical policy he was incessantly 
active, henceforward closely related with the 
Jesuits, and ever uncompromising in Ids ultra- 
niontanisni; and at last lie proceeded to promulgate 
dogmatic definitions about problems that had been 
left unsettled by the wisdom of the ages. He re- 
established the hierarchy in England, lie sanctioned 
the establishment in Ireland of a Catholic uni- 
versity, and condemned tlie principles upon which 
the Queen’s Golletres in that country were con- 
stituted. He concluded with Austria a concordat 
much more favourable to church autliority than 
the existing ecclesiastical laws had permitted. By 
the hull ‘Ineifabilis Deus’ (8th December 1854) he 
decreed as a doctrine of the church the faith of the 
Immaculate Conception (q.v.) of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; Ids famous encyclical ‘ Quan ta Cura, ’ and the 
Syllabus, or list of prevalent errors especially to be 
reprobated, appeared in December 1864. But the 
most impoitant event of his pontificate was tlie con- 
vocation of the Vatican Council, at which bishops 
Rom all parts of the Catholic world assembled in 
December 1869. It was adjourned in July 1870, 
after it had proclaimed the celebrated decree of the 
Infallibility (q.v.) of the Pope, when on a subject of 
faith or morals he issues a decree ex cathcdrd to tlie 
universal dmrch. For the last ten years the pope’s 
teinjioral power in Rome had been only maintained 
by French bayonets, and on the withdrawal of 
the garrison at the outbreak of tlie war with 
Germany the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel crossed 
the frontiers, and, after the sliort delay of a 
feeble and half-hearted defence, entered the city 
amid the acclamations of the populace, and so 
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terminated the temporal power of the pope. 
The result of the plebisnituni on October 2 U'as 
40,805 for, and but 46 against, union with Italy, 
and for the rest of Ms day.s the pope lived a volun- 
tary prisoner within the Vatican, having the 
mortification to see his capital become the centre 
of a united kingdom of Italy, its king enthroned 
' in the Quirinal with the affections of all his suh- 
jects. He renewed with all solemnity his oft- 
repeated protest, and refused the penibion of £129,000 
voted him by the national parliament. His loss 
was in some measure compensated by the re- 
vival, as a voluntary contribution, of tlie ancient 
tribute of Peter’s-pence (q.v.). In June 1871 bis 
reign reached the unparalleled duration of twenty- 
five years, and on June 8, 1877, be celebi-ated tlie 
jubilee of Ills episcojial consecration. He died a 
luoutli after Victor Enimannel (to whom he sent 
the papal benediction ), on Sbh February 1878. 

See Lives by J. F. Maguire (2d ed. Xew York, 1S7S), 
T. A. Trollope (2 vela. 1877), and ‘VVappmannsperger 
( Itatisboii, 1878 ) ; also the articles Italy, Gabibaldi, 
and Mazzini. 

Pizarro, Franci.sco, the conqueror of Peru, 
was the illegitimate son of a colonel of infantry 
named Gonzalo Pizarro, and was horn at Trujillo 
in Estremadiira, it is believed about 1470 or 1475. 
He received no education, and was not even 
tanglit to read and write, but entered tlie military 
service at an early age, and served under the 
‘Great Captain’ (Consalvo di Cordova) in Italy. 
In 1509 we find him at Darien in the expedition 
of Alonzo cle Ojeda. He also served under 
Vasco Nnfiez de Balboa when he crossed the 
isthmus and discovered the South Sea, led an 
expedition as far as Biru, to tlie south of the 
isthmus on tlie Pacific coast, and eventually be- 
came a citizen of Panaimi. In 1522 Don I’asoiial 
de Andagoya also reached Biru, and there collected 
information respecting the great empire of the 
Incas. Returning to Panamil to prosecute the 
discovei-y, he became so ill tliat he was induced by 
the governor to liand over the entorpriso to three 
partners, Francisco Pizarro, another old soldier 
named Diego de Almagro (mv.), and a wealthy 
ecclesiastic named Hernando Lnque. Pizarro was 
to lead the expedition, Almagro was to keep open 
communications, and Liiqne was to sujiply the 
funds. Their first attempt was a failure, hut in 
1526 Pizarro and Alniagio sailed in two vessels, 
with Bartolonie Ruiz, a very expert and gallant 
sailor, as pilot. Pizarro landed his men, Almagro 
returned to Panama for supplies, and Ruiz made a 
voyage to the southward, being the liist European 
to cross the equator in the Pacific Ocean. Almagro 
returned, and the expedition proceeded southwards. 
But they were not yet strong enough to form any 
settlement, and eventually Almagro was sent hack 
for reinforcements, while Pizarro and part of the 
force remained on an island discovered by Ruiz, 
in 1” 57' N., called Gallo. The arrangement oansed 
much discontent. The men complained that they 
were being left to starve. The governor of Panama 
refused to give any further countenance to an 
enterprise which seemed doomed to failure, and 
two vessels, under Pedro Tafur, were sent to bring 
the people back from Gallo. Pizarro refused to 
return. Drawing a line along the sand, be called 
upon those who remained resolute to achieve 
success in spite of all difficulties to come over to 
his side. Tliirteen men crossed the line. Tafur 
returned with the rest to Panama. Pizarro and 
Iris devoted little hand removed to another island, 
called Gorgona, where there was more game and 
better water. For a long time the governor of 
Panama refused to allow any help to be sent. At 
last Ruiz was allowed to sail with one small vessel. 
He reached Gorgona, and Pizarro embarked, full of 
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liope. yailiny souLhwanl they reached the Peruvian 
port of Tiinihez, and collected full iiiforiiiation 
respecting the empire of the Incaa. Returning to 
Panama, Pizarro proceeded to Spain to apply for 
authoiity to umlertake the conquest of Pern. 

The capitulation hetween Queen Juan.i and 
Pizarro was signed on 26th July 1529. Pizario 
was made ndelantado and eaptain-i'enoral, while 
Ahuagro received the title of uiarslial. Pizarro 
took hack with him his four hrother.s, Hernando, 
Juan, Gonzalo, and Prancisco Martin de Alcantara. 
He sailed from San Lncar on 19th January 1530, 
anil from Panama on 28th Heceinher 1531, with 
three vessels carrying 183 men and 37 horses. 
.Uinagro was to follow with roinforoementa. Land- 
ing at Tumhez, the S[)aniard9 commenced the 
march inland in May 1532, and on 15th Noveniher 
entered the city of Ca,jainarca. The Inca Atahu- 
alpa, after defeating lus hrother and ending a long 
civil war, was in the neighbourhood, on his way to 
Cuzco, the capital of the empire. Pizarro captured 
the native sovereign by treachery, and after extort- 
ing an enormons ransom, amounting to 4,605,070 
(lucats (£3,500,000 of our money), treaclieroualy 
put him to death on 29th August 1533. The royal 
share of the treasure was aeut to Spain, with tidiiiga 
of the conquest. Pizario then marched to Cuzco, 
and set up the young Inca Mauco as iioiniual 
sovereign. On 0th January 1535 Pizarro founded 
the city of Lima, as the capital of his new govern- 
ment. ' Ha was created a maripits hy the Emjioror 
Charles V., while Almagro was empowereil to 
occupy territory for 200 leagues from the southern 
boundary of Pizarro's govoriuueut. But that 
southern boundary was not (ixed. Ahnagro 
declared that Cuzco was within his grant, but 
was induced to forego his claim, and to uiidortake 
the oonquosb of Chili. The marquis was busy 
founding oitius ou the coast, while his brothoia 
were at Cuzco, when a great insurrection of the 
Indians broke out. Both Cuzco and Lima were 
closely besieged, and Juan Pizarro was killed. 
For many months the Spaniards wore in great 
danger, hut in the .spring of 1537 Almagro returned 
from Chili, raised the siege of Cuzco, ami took 
po.ssesalon of the city, claiming to be its lawful 
governor. The Marquis Pizarro had no intention 
of allowing his rival to retain Cuzco. Too old to 
take the Hold himself, he entrusted the cominaud 
of his forces to his brothers, who defeated Almagro 
ou 20th April 1538, and beheaded the old .soldier 
soon afterwards. The property of his followeis 
was eonliscated. Pizarro remained at Lima, con- 
solidating his power, and dnspatcliirig various 
expeditions for disoo\'ery and conquest. But 
Almagro’s followers were dri\’on to dosneratioii ; 
they were called in derision ‘men of Cliili,’ and 
tliB marqui.s treated them with oonteinptuous 
indill'ereiice. One of them, named Juan do Rada, 
matured a conspiracy for the assassination of the 
govonioi-. The conspirators attaolccd his liouse 
(luring the mid-day meal, and murdered the old 
conqueror, who was between sixty-live and seventy, 
on 26th Juno 1541. The body of Pizarro was 
buried in the oatbodral by .sLeaUii and at night. 

Francisco Pizarro is one of the most in'ominont 
ligures in the history of Spanish conquest in the 
Hew World. Ho was brave and determined, a 
man of inllexible constancy of purpose and inlinite 
roBourcG, His followers were devoted to bis 
service, and some of his friendships ouduved until 
death. The indelible stain on his character is the 
ti-eachorous execution of the Inca Atahiialpa. 
Although without education, ho rose to the great- 
ness of his jiosilion, and proved himself to be an 
able and far-seeing administrator, k’alling by the 
hands of assassins, ho was defended hy devoted 
friends, and died as bravely a.s lie bad lived. 


Pizarro was never married. By the Inca princess, 
Inez Huayllas Husta, a sister of Atalinalpa, he liml 
two children — Gonzalo, who died young, and 
Francihca, who went to Spain with her steii-fatlier, 
Don FrancRco Aniimero, a knight who mauled Inez 
after the assassination of the marquis. Francisca 
married her uncle IleiTiando Pizarro in 1551, and 
hy him had three sons and a danghtcr. Hernatulo, 
for having beheaded the Marshal Almagro at Cnzoo, 
was iinpiisoned in the castle of Medina del Camjio 
on his return to Spain, where he remained until 
1560. He married his niece during his iniprison- 
nient, which could not have been very rigorous. 
He died at Trujillo, the original home of himself 
and his brothers, in 1578. 

_ Gonzalo Pizauuo, brother of the Marquis Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, sen ed with his father in Italy when a 
boy. Ho acoonipanied bis brother Francisco in the 
conquest of Peru, and did very good service when 
the Indians besieged Cuzco, and in the conquest of 
Charcas. In 1639 Gonzalo Pizarro undertook an 
expedition to the so-called Land of Cinnamon, the 
forest-covered region to the eastward of Quito. He 
left that city with 350 Spaniards and 4000 Indians 
(in Chiistmas Day, and the hardships ami suller- 
ings endured by Gonzalo and Ills couqianions have 
seldom been equalled. Descending the rivers Coca 
ami Napo, Gonzalo entrusted the command of a 
small vessel be had built to Francisco ihj Orellana, 
one of bis lieutenants, who was to go in advance 
and sock fur supplies. But Orellana deserted his 
starving comrades, discovered the whole course of 
the river Amazon, and returned to Spain. Out of 
the 350 Spaniards that loft (iuito 50 deserted with 
Orellana, 210 died of hunger and disease, and the 
miserable lonmant returned to Quito with their 
intrepid lender in June 1542. 

When Gonzalo Pizari'o heard of the assassination 
of his lirother the miiri|uis he retired to his estates 
in Charcas. In 1544 the new viceroy, Blasco Nuflez 
Vela, arrived in Peru to enforce the ‘New Laws.’ 
Tlic Spaniards were dismayed, and entreated Gon- 
zalo to leave his retirenient and protect their 
interests. He consented, cliosa an old veteran 
named Francisco de Carbajal as his lieutenant, 
and assemhlod a force of 400 men. The viceroy 
lied, and Gonzalo entered Lima in tiiumph on the 
28th of October 1544 attlm head of 1200 Spaniards, 
and seveial thousand Indians dragging the artillery. 
Ho was declared governor of Peru. Blasco Nunez 
de Vela lied to Quito, hut was closely followed hy 
old Carbajal, and defeated and killed in the battle 
of Ananulto on January 18, 1546. Gonzalo Pizarro 
was undisputed master of Peru. Carbajal retired 
to Charcas to work the silver-mines. 

When nGw,s of this I'evolt reached Sjjain the 
licentiate Pedro de la Gasca, an astute and very able 
ecclesiastic, was .appointed to proceed to Peru ns 
president of an ' Andiencia,’ or court of five judges, 
and to ro.storu oider. He sailed in May 1546, and 
arrived at Pauami'i in August, where he gained 
possession of Pizarro'a ileet by a combination of 
cunning and force. Gasca landed at Tundiez in 
June 1547. Gonzalo Pizarro, despairing of being 
able to make head against the president, deter- 
mined to retreat into Chili. But there was a 
force, under an officer named Diego Centeno, hang- 
ing on his rear ; and it was necessary to dispose of 
it first. Centeno was utterly defeated in the battle 
of Huarina, near the banks of I^ake Titicaca, and 
the doomed Pizarro was so elated at the victory 
that he abandoned all idea of retiring into Chili. 
He advanced to Cuzco, and the President Gasca 
apjivoached him hy leisurely marches, enoamping 
on tire plain of Sacsalmana, near Cuzco, in April 
1548. On the 9th Pizarro and Carbajal marched 
out of Cuzco, and hotli sides made ready tor battle. 
But soon there were symptoms of desertion on 
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Piziuro'a !ii(le. Tlie dt'-sei liuus Louk place by com- 
jianicb and sriuadiuns. So Guiizalo Pizarro boii'uM'- 
fully took Ilia way to tlie in eaideiit’s cam]), and 
gave himself tip, ' C'aihajal wa,s .--eized by the 
soldiers and hanged the following day. Goiizalo, 
the last of five fainoris liiotheis, iva.s beheaded in 
presence of the whole army on the lOtli of A])!'!! 
154S, at the age of forty-two. He left, by an Inea 
jjvinces.s, a son known as Fraucisqnito, who was 
made legitimate by the emperor in 1544, and a 
danghter named Inez, who was manied in Lima. 
Prancisqiiito was sent to fcji)ain, but died young. 

See Lives by Helps (1809) and Towle {Eoston, 1078), 
also works cited at I’eku. 

PizzicatO) a Jjhra.se used in iimsic for the violin 
or violoncello, to denote tliat lieie tlie strings are to 
be twitched with the lingers in tlie manner of a harp 
or guitar. 

Plarebo (Lat., “I will please'), in tlie Homan 
Catholic sei vice of i e-spers for tlie dead tlie name 
of tlie iiist aiiriiilmn, which begins with the word. 
In medicine it is an ejiithet apjilied to a remedy 
intended to liiimonr or ;oiatify a jiatieiit rather 
than to exercise any curative etiect. 

Place-names. See N.imes. 

Placenta, qi Afteii iueth, the structure 
whicli nnite.s the unborn manmial to the womb of 
its mother and establishes a nntutive connection 
between them. The idacenta is peculiarl,y a inani- 
maliau structure, hut it is not develojied in Orni- 
thorhynchus and Ecliidiia, wliich lay egg-s, nor is it 
more than incijiient in the Marsupials, wliich bring 
forth their young after a short gestation. In all 
other mainnials it occurs in various form.s, partly 
embryonic in its origin, jiartly mateiiial, luway’s 
acting as a double vascular sponge, h.v means of 
which the blood of the mother nourislies and 
piirilies tliat of lier unborn young. 5’ague pro- 
jdieoies of it ocenr in two cartilaginous fishes and 
in two lizards, in wliich there is a coiinccbioii be- 
tween the yolk-sac of the einliryo and the wall of 
tlieoiidnot. 

Ill the hedgehog, which is a convenientl,v central 
tyjie of niaiiimal, the connection hetiveeii embryo 
and mother has the following history, (a) The 
outer wall of the embryonic .sac is uidored to the 
wall of the uterus by small cellular outgiowtlis 
know-n as the preliminary ‘villi,’ and minute 
cavities between these are batlied by the blood of 
the iinither. (i) The growing embryo becomes en- 
slieathed by the double folds of the Ainnioii (ij. v.), 
the inner jiarts of wdiicli form the ‘amnion projier, ’ 
while the outer form the ‘sub-zonal nieiiihraiie.’ 
Part of the yolk-sac wall fuses with tliis suh-zonal 
nieiiihrane ; from tlie united area vaHcular villi 
grow out into the wall of the nteims, which is now 
niiicli iiiodilied. Tims is formed a ‘yolk-sac 
jdacenta,’ as exhibited for a time by Insectivores 
and Rodents, (c) Hut the most impoitant union 
between mother and oll'siiring is that dne to the 
nriion of Allantois (q.v.) and suli-zonal inemhi'ane. 

If there has been a yolk-.sac placenta it dwindles 
before this new and more efficient union. From 
the united area^ vascular villi grow out into deprea- - 
sions or crypts in the uterine wall, part of which is 
niodilied into a .spongy vascular tissue. In Iii.secti- 
vore.s, Hats, ipd Rodents the original outer wall of 
the eiiihrvouic sac persists between Hie placental 
villi and the maternal blood, and niedi,ate-s between 
them. 

I lie final placenta thus consists ( 1 ) of a luatemal 
part— viz. a niodilied region on the wall of the 
ntenia— and (_2) of an eiiihryonio jiart— viz. part 
of the allantois, fused to the suh-zonal membrane, 
and giving off va.scular villi, between which and 
the luateriial blood the pei-sistenb outer wall of the 
embryonic sae soiiietiiiie.s persists and mediates. 


The torni ‘cliorion’ lias been u.sed in so many 
■senses, that it seems advisable to abandon it. It 
Is best apidicd to the union of sub-zonal memlivane 
and allantois (‘trim chorion’), or to the union of 
siih-zonal membrane and yolk-sac ( ‘ false chorion ’). 

The einhrvonic jiart of the jdacenta nece&.savily 
comes away at birth, and sometimes the vasoiilai 
jiart of the maternal placenta is also discharged 
when the young is horn. M'iieii tiiis is the 
case, the jdacenta is called ‘deciduate,’ or better 
‘caducous.’ When the inateiiial jiart of the 
jdacenta does not come away at birth tlie 
placenta is called ‘ iiidecidnate,’ or better ‘iioii- 
eadueoiis.’ Of noii-cailncons placentatioii two 
kinds are distinguished ; Diffuse, when tlie villi 
are scattered over the sin face of tlie eiiihryonic sac 
(in Manis among Edentates, in the dugoug, in 
Cetacea, in most Ungulates except Ruin inants, in 
Leiimis); Cotylcdonunj, wlien tlie villi occur in 
jiiitches (in Riiiiiinaiits). Of cadiicuns placcnta- 
tioii three kinds are distinguished i Zuuat'y, when 
the villi foriii a jiavtial or comjilete girdle round 
the einbiyo (in Oiycterojms and IJasyjms among 
Edentates, in Elejihaiit.s and Hj'rax, in C'arnivora ) ; 
Discoiital, when the villi occur on a circular cake- 
like disc (in most Edentates, in Insectivores and 
Hats, in Rodents ) ; Mcia-disooulal, when the villi 
are at first scattered, hut aie afterwards restricted 
to a disc (in Monkeys and in Man). Sir William 
Turner, the ‘grand-master of jilacental reseaich,’ 
allots the lowest jilace to such dill'use forms of 
jdacenta as tliat of tlie pig, Imt otimr.s maintain 
that the discoidal tyjie ns illiisti’ated in the Insecti- 
voralsthe nio.st primitive. In Botany ‘jdacenta’ 
usually means the portion of the Ovary (q.v.) 
wliich hears the ovules. See also Amnion, IAllan- 

TOl.S, FOSTUS, IVfAMM.tL. 

Placftiiza. See Piacenza. 

Placitiiia Keglnm (called also p/uool, Exe, 
quatur, Lettns Patcutes) is an act or instrument 
executed in virtue of the privilege claimed by tlie 
goveriinmnt in certain knigdoiiis to exercise n 
.‘uipervlsion over the eomiiniiijcations of the Roman 
pontifi ivltli the clergy and jieojile of those Idng- 
tloms, and to &iisj)end or jireveut the publication of 
any brief, hull, or other papal instnmieiit wldoh 
may ajijiear to contravene tiie law.-, of the kingdoni, 
or to comproniise the public interest, The early 
Christian eniperoi.s, it is well known, fieely 
extended their legislation into the afliuis of the 
cluircli ; and one constant eausc of eonllict helween 
church and state in the medhcval period was the 
atteiiijit _ on the part of tlie sovereigns to control 
the free intercourse of the pojie. In the Pragmatic 
Sanction in France, and in the similar legislation 
of Sjiain, Portugal, Sicily, and the Low Countries 
during the 10th century, the claiiii.s of the .state 
are asserted ; and among the so-called ‘ libei ties ’ 
of the later Callican CImrcli (q.v.) was a eeitaiii 
subjection to tlie slate in this jiarticnlar. Hut it 
was in the Cennan states that the claim was most 
foniially embodied in the constitutional laii'. In 
England the statute of Prmnuinire (q.v.) was an 
exaiujde of the same tendency, 

Plat'Oid Pl.slieS( an mder of fislie.s, in the 
classihcation pvojm.sed by Agassiz, elmraeterised by 
plrtcoid (Gr. pica, ‘a broad jilato ’) .scalc.s, 
irregular plates of hard hone, not imbriented, hut 
placed near together in the skin. They are all 
Carlilaginoiis Fishes (q.v.). See Scalb.s, 

Plagal. See Plain-song, 

Plagioclase. See Felspah. 

Plaglostoin'ata. See Cahtilaginous 
Flshes. 

Plastic* a term used in the middle ages of all 
fatal epidemics indiscriminately, but now restricted 
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to a very malignant kinil of cnutagions fever jiie- 
vailing at ceilaiu times and places epidemically, 
cliavaeterised by linlioes, or swellings of the lym- 
phatic glands, by carbuncles and peteeliiic, and 
apparently furnishing very imperfect security 
a»ainst its recurrence in the same individual. 

The llrst extensive oiithi-eak of this disea.se on 
record took idace in the Gth century A.D., and 
devastated the wliide Homan empire. It is sup- 
posed to liave started from Lower Egypt : but from 
this time freipieiit eiiidemic.s oeciiiTed in Europe, 
culminating in the Hlaok Death (q.v.) in the 14th 
century, it continued to rai’agc the north and 
west of Euiope up till the 17th ceiiliiry. The hast 
ontin-eak in England in 1003-6.7 caused the ‘Great 
Plague of London,’ and spread ahiio.st all over the 
country (.see London, Vol. VI. p. 099). Since the 
end of the ITtli century it has only twice visited 
western Europe ; jn 1707-14 it spread from Hnssia 
and Hungary as far as Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
ami U.avarhi; iindiii 1720-22, hoiiig introduced from 
Syria into Marseilles, it destroyed almost half the 
popul.atioii there, and spread through Provence. 
During all tliis time its most eonstaut seats, so 
far as is Irnown, were tlio conn tries hordering tlie 
Eastern Mediterranean— Lower Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Jliiior, ,and Turkey in Europe. Hut from all the.se it 
lia.s meantime ilisappeared. 'I'hc last eases known in 
Egypt ncoiirred in 1>S44, and iu tlie others iii 1841. 
Tt was hoped that the dLease load hcooiue extinct, 
hut since thou it lias occurred more tlnan once in 
Avaliia, Triiioli, Persia, and iMesopelaniia, and in 
1878-70 it spread to south-east liussia. Moreover, 
it has heon present iu India at least since 1817, 
sometimes in extousive epideinios (e.g. the ‘Piili 
plague,' 1836-38), hut most constantly in districts 
on tliG .sonthern slojiea of the Ilimal.ayas j and it was 
very prevalent iu the province of Yunnan, Cliiua, 
ill 1871-73. In both these regions it existed at 
least down to 1870. 

Tt is tlie most destructive of all known ephlemics. 
Ilarely less than 60, sometimes 00 per cent, of those 
attacked die. ‘ It often carries o(I half tlie popula- 
tion of a town or of a district in wliich it pievails, 
and it may completely root out whole families, so 
that no survivor veuiaiiis.’ The Illack Deatli of 
1348-70 is believed to have destroyed not less than 
a (null tor of Ihe population of Europe. 

Tlie general syni]itom.s rosomblo those of other 
severe fevers ; shivoring, rise of tcnpioraturc, aching 
in head, hack, and limbs, sickness, &'e. Great 
weakness sucoceds, witli mental disturhiince lend- 
ing to eoina or delirinm. Death often occurs before 
any characteristic synipLoins are developed ; hut at 
nil early stage dark spots or patches often appear 
on tlie skill, jirodiiced by suheutaneons Ineinor- 
iTiages (petochne, ecohynioses), and bleeding may 
also take place from the various iiiiioons ineni- 
hraiies. Bleeding from the lungs, tliongh rare in 
recent epidemic.s, was regarded as a oharacteiaKtic 
.symptom of the Black Dentil in i(a most virulent 
form. About tho second or third day the moat dis- 
tinctive features of the disease arc (loi'elopod — viz. 
one or more Irahnes or ghuidular swellings, usually 
in tho neck, iiriiiiiits, or groins ; these generally 
break and. lead to iiroloiiged sniipiiration. In a 
few cases tliey are alisent altogether. Oarhmicles 
not iiifremiciitly develop at a later stage of tlie 
disease. No specific treatment is kiioivn. Good 
nursing, good nourishiiient, free .stimulation, early 
opening of the huhoes seem Lo comprise all that 
can he done for tho patient. Tlie oaiise of tho 
disease is as cdisenre as that of most epidemics. 
There can he no doubt that it is a liiglily infections 
disease, and that the infection may bo conveyrnd 
by clothes, bedding, &c., as well as' by direct con- 
tact with the sick. In all epidemics it has been 
observed that the unhealthy conditions produced 


by poverty and filth are extremely fawniralde to 
the disease, and that it lias been nmcli les.s 
pievalent and .severe among those in comfortable 
circumstances and liealthy surroundings. 

See Hcoker’s Epideinics of the Middle Ages (pnbliolied 
by the Sydenlmin Society, 1844); Hirsch’s Geograpliiad 
and Historical FcUholoyy [vol. i. , New Sydenham Society, 
1SS3 ) ; and the articles Black Death, Epiiiemic. 

. clicc [I’leiirotiectes plaiessa), a common flat- 
fish in tlie same genus as tlie flounder. It usually 
inhabits sandy and imiddy hanks off the European 
coasts from France to Iceland. Like the flounder, 
it may pass from estuaiies into rivers, and can even 
thrive in fresh-w.ater ponds. It often lies slightly 
covered with sand, hut witli the eyes exposed and 
watchful for prey. Tlie food consists of niollu.scs, 
crustaceans, and worms, hut es^iecially of the first. 
It spawns in early spring, and is in best condition 
about the end of Slay. Jt uas once a common 
Ixdief that shrimps were the paicnts of plaice 1 
The plaice is taken both by lines and ti awl-nets, 
is in considerable esteem for the table, and is 
plentiful in the Britisli iiiaikets. Those from sandy 
ground are said to he imich more palatable than 
those from the mud. Compared with tlie fioiinder, 
the plaice is rather brnailev in pioportioii to its 
lengtii. The general size weighs about 2 to 3 
pounds, hilt much larger specimens are often 
caught; the coloured side is predominantly olive- 
brown witli orange spots, but tlie colour changes 
rapidly in precise harmony with that of the ground 
on which the fish rests ; six hhiiit tuliercles ex- 
tend from the eye to the beginning of the lateral 
lino, wliicli has an almost straight course. 

Plaid. See Highlands. 

Plain, a geographical term wliioh hardly admits 
of preoi.se definition. It i.s generally applied to 
extensive tracts of np)ivoxiiiiately level or undulat- 
ing country, which ncoiir at les-s than 1000 feet 
nliove tho -sea. Broad areas of similar cliaracter at 
higher elevations are nsiially tcriiied Tubklamls 
((i.v.) or 1‘latcans. Tlii.s is the general rule, hut 
wlien the surface of a plain slope.s gTadiially up- 
wards to heiglits of several thousand feet, the 
whole tract is still called a plain. As an oxani])le 
may he cited the great plains east of the Rocuy 
Rloniitains, whicli fall iinperceiitihly aivay towards 
the cast from an elevation of 6000 feet or so. 
Anioiig the most characteristic plains are the wide 
alluvial hands of the greater rivers. But tlie term 
is ('xlonded to such low-lying regions as central 
Ireland, the Midlands of England, middle Europe, 
i&c. — regions which have no great elevation and 
present n gently undulating surface, interrupted 
noiv and again by isolated hills, and lines of cliffs 
and eBcarpments. From the same point of I’iew 
the whole interior of North America lying between 
the Rocky Mountains in the west and the Alle- 
ghany ami While Mountains in the east, and ex- 
tending from tlie Gulf of Mexico to the sliores of 
the Arctic Ocean, may ho called a ]ilaiii. So likewise 
more tlian half of Europe is a plain that is con- 
tinued into Asia and extends nortliward over vast 
regions of that continent. Plains necos,sai ily differ 
much in appearance according to the nature of soil 
and climate, from tho dreary, sandy wastes of 
north Africa to the luxuriant fertility of the South 
American .silvas. RVide regions of comparatively 
level ground iu each of tlie great cmitineiits have 
acquired various uauies, sucli as the k'tr 2 i 2 ics and 
Tvndras of easl-crii Europe and Asia, the Deserts 
of Arabia and Africa, the Sanmnahs and Prairies 
of North America, and the Llanos, Panytas, and 
Silvas of South America. See DE.SHBT. 

Plsiinfleld, a city of New Jersey, on Green 
Brook, 24 miles by rail WSW. of Now York, many 
of whose business men have their homes here. 
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Clotliiii"’, llat^, and macliinevv are maiiufacturecl. 
Pop. (1860) 3224; (ISOO) 11,267. 

Plilill’S 0 llg'! Pl.vin-ch.vxt, Greoorian 
C ii.VN'T, 01 Greoopj.vn Me.sic, is tlie nmsic used 
in tlie Cliri-^tian cliurcli of tlie IVe-st from tlie 
eailiest time.--, still in use in all lloinan Catholic 
clmrelies, anil evteiisiiely revived .since the rise 
of tlie Hij;li ( 'linreh party in the English Church, 
iilany good iiui'iciaii', however, consider its interest 
as a'litifjnarian rather than musical. Its distin- 
guishing jiniiits aie (1) its recitative-like chaiacter, 
as ojiposed to what was styled luiiiiai tneinurata — 
i.e. l/aiTcd music, with a marked and regular 
ihytlim, which was the e.ssential point of ancient 
GiVek ininsic, and more or less of nearly all modern 
niuhic; (2) the modes, or sc.ales, in which it_ is 
written, which are more numerous and varied 
than the modern major and minor; and (.3) its 
heing (originally ) sung in unison, though much of 
it is Misceptilile of ti'eatment in haimouy, and is 
now frequently so heard. It used to be stated 
also that the notes in it were all of equal length, 
hut this view is now generalh’ lepndiated and con- 
demned. It embraces music for all parts of the 
Homan .sen ices, from the Aceei/ts (nearly in mono- 
tone) pro[ier to the various reading.s to the moie 
elaborate melodies of the antiphons and hj’uins, 
and the vanons [lart.s of the mas.s. The best known 
and most ancient of all is the mu.sic of the eight 
Tones sung to the Psalms, commonly called the 
Gregorian Toue.s. As to the origin of these many 
ditl'erent views prevail, some asciihing them to a 
Greek, some to a Hebrew source, others to the 
early Christians; there seems some prabahility, 
though there is no direct ei'idciioe, that they 
were actually derived ^ from the mnsio of the 
temple service. As at lir.st plain-song was handed 
down orally only, and the eaily systems of nota- 


tion were very defective, it is impossible to deter- 
mine how far it may have been corrupted. It wa.s 
first reduced to system b,y St Ambrose (died 397), 
but much more "extensively by St Gregory the 
Great, toward.s the end of the 6th century. There 
have of course been large addition.^ since. How he 
noted the nm.sic is uncertain ; the earl 3 ' notation 
and niles of ])lain-song were so complicated that it 
is said ten years’ studj' were necessary to acquire 
a niasterj’ of them. Local varieties of the proper 
melodies gradualh' sprang up, almost ei'eiy 
dioc6.se having an office-book peculiar to itself-k 
e.g. the antiphonary and gradual of Sarum, sail! 
to be one of the purest. The earliest known 
e.visting record of plain-.song is the Antiplionariuin, 
or rather Gradual, in the library of the nionasteiy 
of St Gall in Switzerland, probablj' of the 9th or 
10th century. Vaiious directorie.s have been pub- 
lished, notably that begun by Palestrina and 
linished by Guidetti ; the latest, issued under 
sanction of the pope, is the great sciie.s pub- 
lished at Eatisbon bj- Pustet, beginning in 1871 
with the Gradual. "The music is .still always 
printed in the old square note.s on a slave of four 
Iine.s. At the Keformation the Giegorian music 
was adapted to the new vernacular services of the 
English Church bj- John Marbeck, who published 
in 1550 T/ie Bool of Common Pram- noted ; and his 
arrangement is still in use in cathedral services. 
Anglican Chants (q.v. ) are modelled on the Gre- 
gorian psalm tones. 

The modes, nr scales, of plain-song require some 
explanation. Theii variety lias been acknowledged 
bv lirst-rate authority as all'ording greater resource 
of expression than our major and minor modes ; 
and music has been written in them bj' great 
modern conmo.sBrs— e.g. the ‘ Hymn in the Lydian 
Mode’ in lleetlioven’w (juartet, op. 132. They 
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Thou shalt have joy and glad - ness, and ma - ny shall re - joice at liia birth. 
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Mediation, Festal form. 
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•were dei'ived from, tliough it is not certain that 
tliey were identical witli, the Greek diatonic scales, 
after whicli they have been named. The principle 
of their formation is that eacli of the seven natural 
sounds of the diatonic scale forms the keynote, or 
‘ final ’ of a mode, which embraced that note and 
the seven above it. (The melodies rarely exceeded 
an octave, and no Hats or sharp.s are found except 
an oeo.asional B flat.) This ■would give us seven 
mode.s ; but to each of these is attached another, 
in which the melody, while having the .same final 
or keynote, instead of ascending to the octave 
above, range.s from the fourth below it to the fifth 
above. The former are called the authentic modes, 
tlie latter 'plagal. The dill'erenee of the modes, 
and the ellect of the melodies in them, is owing, 
it will be noticed, to the various positions of the 
two semitones in the scales. The dill'erenee be- 
tween an authentic and a plagal melody may he 
illustrated from two psalm-tunes— Newton or New 
London, and the Old Hundredth, in the fir.st of 
which the melody lies between tlie keynote and 
its octavo, but in the other between the fourth 
below and the fifth above the keynote. But while 
the whole fourteen modes are enumerated, for the 
sake of completeness in theory, two of them are 
universally rejected in practice as defective — the 
two having B as their keynote. The modes are, 
then, arranged in pairs as follows. The l.st or 
Dorian (authentic) embraces the notes from D on 
the middle line of the has.s stave to the 1) above, 
and has its keynote on D j the 2d or Hypo-dorian 
(plagal) has the same keynote, hut its compass is 
from the A below to the A above it ; the 3d or 
Phrygian (atitheiitic) and its corresponding plagal 
niocle, the 4th or Hyiio-phrygian, have similarly 
their keynotes on the £ of the thiril space of the 
bass stave j the fith or Lydian and 6th or Hyjio- 
lydiau have F for final j the 7th or Mixo-lydian 
and 8th or Hypo-mixo-lydian have G ; the 9th or 
jiEolian and 10th nr Ilypo-molia?! end on A ; then 
come the rejected mniles on B, styled the Mi.xo- 
loorian and Ilypo-mixo-locrian ; then the Ionian 
or lastian and llypo-ionian or Hypo-iastian on C, 
numbered varion,sly as llLli and 12th, or_ 1,9th and 
14th, according to the rejection or inclu.sion of the 
two preceding. The Ionian is the modern major 
mode. St Ambrose’s arrangement of the melodics 
ivas said to have been confined to the 1st, 3d, 5th, 
and 7th modes (antlientic) ; while the relative 
plagal modes, 2d, 4Lh, 6th, and 8th, wore added by 
St Gregory. In these are written the correspond- 
ingly numbered eight ji.saliu tones ; the Peregrine 
Tone, used only for the psalm In exitu Israel, is in 
the 9th mode. The other inodes wore finally added 
in the 8tli century under Charlemagne. Each 
mode has its reciting note, or Dominant — not to be 
confounded with the modern term in harmony. 

Various speciimms of plain-song hymn melodie.s 
will be found in Hymns Ancient and Modern—e.g. 
No. 14, the vesper hymn of St Ambrose, ‘O Lux 
beata Trinitas j and' No. 96, the hymn of Portun- 
atus, ‘Vexilla Uegis prodeunt,’ which may be 
studied in a dilFerent treatment by Gounod in 
the ' March to Calvary ’ in his Ilcdamption. 

Sue the Bov. Thomas IIolmorc'H Manual, Brief 
Direotory, and Printer of Plain-song ; various articles 
by Mr W, S. Itookstro in Grove’s Diotionary of Music; 
and tliu Mayistcr Ohnralis, by Kov. P, X, Haberl (trans. 
by Rov. N. Donnelly, llatiabon, 1877). An edition of 
the ofiioial Homan Dircotorium was printod in 1874, 
also at Ratisbon, by Rustet. See also the avtiele 
H.irmony. 

Planai'lau, a term practically co-extensive 
with Turbellariaii, and applicable to the momhers of 
the lowest class ( Turbellaria ) of worm-like aiiinials. 
They live in fresh and salt water and sometimes 
in damp earth. They are nnjointed ‘ worms ’ with 


a ciliated skin; the food-canal is often hranched, 
but has no posterior opening ; from the simple brain 
two lateral nerve.s extend backwards ; the body- 
cavity is undeveloped ; there are no respiratory oi 
circulatory organs ; the excretory Hy.stem consists 
of branching tubes ending in ciliated cells ; (dl 
but two genera .are hermaphrodite. Tlieir sim- 
plicity is well illustrated by the fact that some 
multiply by dividing into two, while a fragment 
of others may re-grow the ■ivhole. In Microstoma 
linearc a temporary chain of eight or sixteen 
individuals is sometime.s formed by Imdcting. In 
diet they are carnivorous, but a few are parasitic 
—suggesting the next class of Trematodes. As 
illnstrative geneia wo may note Planaria, in fresh 
water ; Vortex and Convoluta, with green species 
( the colour being probably due to partner Alg.m); 
Giinda, with hints of segmentation ; Microstoma 
and Stenostoma, the two unisexual genera ; GraHill.a 
and Anoplodium, parasitic ; Biiialium and Geodos- 
mus, on land ; Cceloplana and Ctenoplana, in some 
ways suggc-stive of tlie C(ulcntcrate Ctenopliora. 

PlailCln5, J AMISS Robinson, playwright, areli.T- 
ologist, and herald, was born in London, 27th 
Fehniary 1796, the son of a watchmakor of Hugue- 
not descent. His first exti'avaganza. Amoroso, was 
produced at Drury Lane Tlieatre in 1818, and 
otheus soon followed. In 1823 ho designed for 
Charles Kemble the dre.sscs and appointments for 
the play of Kintj John, and afterwards for other 
Shakespearian prodiictions. In 1824 he wrote 
English words for Weber’s Der Freisrhutz, and in 
1826 for Oberon ; and in the period following 1831, 
when he was engaged by Madame Vestris at the 
01ymi)ic, nearly 200 dramatic pieoe.s came from his 
pen-^the most adaptations, but a large number 
original dramas (e.g. Charles A”//.) and extrava- 
ganza.s. Of tlie latter live volnme.s were publislied 
in 1880. In 1843 he helped to found the British 
Arehneological Association, and for over twenty 
years ho was its honorary secretary and editor of 
its ‘Journal.’ In 1854 he was nmclc Rou^e Croix 
Puimiivant, and in 1866 Somerset Herald; in 1872, 
at the age of seventy-six, he received a civil list 
pension of £200 a year. Ho died May 29, 1880. 

Among rinu olio's worlt.s, bosidos two liistories of British 
ooslnmo and a Cyclopicdia of Costume, are his Intro- 
iluoiiun to Heraldry (IStli od. 186G) ; Pcyal Records, or a 
Chronicle of the Coronations of the Queens Ilcynant of 
Jingland (18,98) ; I'he 1‘ursuivanl of Arms (.Id od. 1874); 
and I'he Cmigiieror and his Companions (2 vols. 1874). 
See his RcooUcctions and Reflections (2 vols. 1872). 

Plaiichettc, a thin hBart-.shaped piece of wood 
mounted on tliree props, two of wliich are furnished 
with castors, and one is a pencil which may be 
made to trace characters on a sheet of paper by 
resting the fingers upon the instrument, and thus 
almost iiisensildy steering it in any direction 
roqiiired. Its use is as a supposed medium for 
spiritualistic communications; and it is obvious 
with what ease an instrument so .sensitive to move- 
ment may be manipulated so as to startle the 
oredulou.s into belief. Bee, however, tlie Proceed- 
ings of the Psyehiced Hociety (1888, &c.). 

Plane {Platanns), the sole genus of trees of the 
natural order PIatanaoeit\ The species of^ plane 
are few; natives of temperate climates in tlie 
northern lieinisphore ; tall trees, witli deciduous 
large palmate leaves and smooth whitish liark, 
whicli annually scales off in large piece.s, — The 
Oriental Plane (P. orientnh's), a native of Greece 
and the East, was planted by the Greeks and the 
Romans as an ornamental tree, no other tree, 
indeed, coiiiniandiiig equal admiration ; and for 
centuries the youth of Greece assembled under its 
shade in the groves of Aoademus to receive lessons 
in philosopliy. The plane is still planted for shade 
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ami ouiament in the .south of Euiope. Many fine 
trees e.'cist in England, but they were at one time 
nmeh more numerous, great part having died in 
the end of the 18th century. The spring frosts and 
the insufficient duration of the .summer for the 
proper ripening of the wood render Scotland less 



Fig. 1.— Oriental Plane {Platanus orientalis) : 

((, bruncli ; h, flower, and e, fruit, on larger scale tlian fl. 


suitable for its cultivation, yet tliere is a tree at 
Gordon Castle 66 feet high. No tree better endures 
the atmospliere of a large city, and there are no 
finer tree.s within the precincts of London than 
its plane-trees. Noble specimens are to he seen 
in Hyde Park and Russell Square, iu London, 
and the avenue of the Thames Eiribankmenb is 
foi-med with this tree. In the East the plane 
attains an imnien.se size. One tree in the meadow 
of Ruynkdeie, on the banks of the Bosporus, is 
141 feet in ciroumfarenoe at the base, extends its 
brandies 45 feet from the trunk, aiwl is believed 
to he more than 2000 years old. The wood of 
the plane, when young, is yellowish white ; when 
old It is hiownish, finegrained, takes a high polish, 
and is esteemed for cabinet-making. A rich 
alluvial soil and the vicinity of water are most 



snitehle to this tree. The North American Plane, 
or buttonwood (P, occiclenfalis), is a very similar 
tree. It is the largest deciduous tree of tlie United 
.States, and abounds on the hanks of the great 
livers of the middle state.®. Its timber is not very 
valuable, and is very liable to decay. A tree of 


tliis species on the bank of the Thames, in Cliel.sea 
Hospital gardens, is 115 feet liigli, with a trunk 5 
feet in diameter. — The name plane- tiee is commonly 
given in Scotland to what in England is icnown 
as the Sycamore {Acer pseudo-pla teams), which 
resembles the true planes in its foliage, hut is 
neitlier a plane nor a true sycamore, being really 
tlie Greater JIaple. See Maple. 

Pliinetarinin. See Oreeey. 

Planetoids, or A.stekoids, are now usually 
known as Minor Planets. See PLANETS. 

Planets {Gr. planStcs, ‘a wanderer’) are those 
heavenly bodies (including the earth) wliich be- 
long to our solar system, and revolve in ellijitic 
orbits round tlie sun. They are often denominated 
primary planets, to distinguish them from then- 
moons or satellite.®, which are called secondary 
planets. The name planet is of considerable an- 
tiquity, and was applied to the.se dependents of the 
sun to distinguish them fiom the myiiads of lumin- 
ous bodies ■which stud the sky, and which present 
to the naked eye no indication of change of place 
(see St AES ). The planets at present known are, in 
the order of tlieir di.stance from the sun, Mercury, 
Venu.s, the Earth, Mar.®, the Planetoids (q.v.), 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, Six of 
these. Mercury, Venus, the Earth ( which was not, 
however, theu reckoned a planet). Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were knorvn to the anoient.s ; Uraims 
was discovered by Sir 'William Horsobol (q.v.) in 
1781; and Neptune, after having Us position and 
clemeiita determined theoretically by Eeverrior and 
Adams, vyas discovered by Professor Challis and 
Dr Galle in 1846. The Planetoids, of which some 
.800 are now known, have all been discovered sinoc 
January 1, 1801. Si.x of the planets, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, are 
attended by one or more satellites ; Uranus (gener- 
ally), Neptune, almost all the Planetoids, and all 
the satellites e.vcept^ the Moon are invisible to the 
naked eye. ' The i-isible ])lau6ts can he nt once 
distingmslied from tlie fixed stars by their dear 
steady light, while the latter have a sparkling or 
twinkiing appearance. Tlie planets, as observed 
from the Eaitli, move sometimes from west to 
east, sometimes from east to we.st, and for some 
time remain stationary at the iioint where pro- 
gression ends and retrogiession commences. This 
iiTegularity in their movements was very puzzling 
to the ancient astronomers, who invented various 
hypotheses to account for it. Sac Ptolemaic 
System. The system of Copernicus, by assuming 
the sun, and not tlie earth, as the centre of the 
.system, explained with admiralile simplicity wliat 
seemed before a maze of confusion. 

The planetary oibita differ considerably in their 
degrees of eccentricity, the Planetoids, Mars, and 
Mercury being most, and the larger planets least 
eccentric. .No Wo planets move exactly in the 
same plane, though, as a general rule, tile planes 
of the larger planets most nearly coincide Aviththab 
of the ecliptic. The latter are consequently always 
to be found within a small strip of the heavens 
exteiuling on hotli sides of the ecliptic ; while tlie 
others have a far wider range, Pallas, one of them, 
having the angular elevation of its orbit no less than 
42' above the ecliptic. According to Kepler's 
Laws (q.v.), the nearer a planet is to the sun the 
shorter is the time of its revolution. The .arrange- 
ment of tlie_ planets in the solar system hears no 
known relation to their relative .size or weiglifc, for 
though Mercury, Venus, and tlie Earth follow the 
same order in size and distance from the sun, yet 
Mais, wliicli is farther from the sun, is much less 
thiin either the Barth or Vanu.®, and the Planetoids, 
which are still fartlier oft’, are the least of all. 
.Jupiter, which is next in order, is by far the largest. 
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being aljout times as large as all the other.-, 
to'mtlier ; and, as we jiroceed farther outwards, we 
fin'll Saturn lo.ss than Jujuter, and Uranins than 
Saturn, though Neptune, the remotest, is .some- 
what larger than Uranus. 

With reference to their distance fi'oiu the .sun, as 
comnareil with thiat of the Earth, the planets are 
divided into superior and inferior; Mercury and 
Venus are consequently the only ‘inferior’ jdanets, 
all the others being ‘ superior, ’ The inferior planets 
ninst always bo on the .same side of the Earth a.s 
tlie sun is, and can no\'er be abo\’e the Imrizon of 
any place (not in a very high latitude) at mid- 
night ; they are always in\’isihle at their superior 
and inferior conjunetioris, except when, at the latter, 
a transit (see SuN) takes place. Tl)e superior 
planet.s are likewise invisihle at conjunction, hut 
when in opposition tliey are seen with the greatest 
distinctness, being tlien due .south at midnight. 
The time which elapse.? from one conjiinctiou to 
its corresponding oonjiinctinn i.s called the synodie 
period of a ])lanet, and in the case of the inferior 
planets must always be greater than the true 
period of lovolution. 


Jlfcrciiri/, the planet which is nearest the sun, 
is also, with the exception of the Planetoids, the 
smallest (being only three time.? the hulk of the 
moon ), and performs its revolution round the sun 
in the sliorte-st linu!. Its greatest elongation is 
never more than 27° 45', and consequently it is 
never above the horizon more than two hours after 
sunset, or the same time before annriso ; on this 
account, and from its small apiiarcnt size (5" lo 13"), 
it is sehlom di.stinotly observable by the naked eye. 
It sliiiies with a peculiarly vivid white or rose- 
coloured light,, and exhiliits no spots. Its year (or 
sidereal period of revolution round the sun) is 
87 '069 day.s. 

Venus, the next in order o£ distance and period, 
is to ns the most brilliant of all the jdanets, Its 
orbit is more nearly a circle than any of tlie others, 
and when at its interior conjunction it approaches 
nearer the Earth than any other planet. Its appar- 
ent angular climeimions thence vary from 10'' at 


the superior to 66" at the inferior eonjnnotion. Its 
greatest elongation varies from 45° to 47° 12', and 
therefore it can never be above tlie horizon for much 
moie than three hours after sunset, or the same 
time before siimlse. While moving from the in- 
ferior lo the superior conjunction Venus is a morn- 
i/ir/ star, and during the other half of its synodic 
period an evening star. When this planet is at an 
elongation of 40° its brilliancy is greatest, far sur- 
passing that of the other planets, and rendering a 
minute examination through the teIe.scope im- 
jiossilde. At this period it sometimes becomes 
vibilile in the daytime, and arier sunset is so brigiit 
as to tlirow a distinct shadow, ristronomcis ha\-e 
repeatedly attempted to ascertain tlie nature and 
cliaraeteristics of it.s surface, hut its hriglitnoss so 
dazzles the eyes as to I'emler the coriectiie.ss of 
their ohsei rations at best doiilitfnl, From the 
cloanges ill the position of tln.sky patclies on its 
surface, wliich liai'e been frequently noticed, it i.s 
concluded tliat it rei'olves on its axis, and that its 
equator Is inclined to the plane of its orliit at an 
angle of 7o° ; hut many astronomers donlit these 
coiiclnsimis. Its year is 224’7 days. Piofe.ssor 
Scliiaparelli lias shown reason fni 
lielicving tliat both Mercury and 
Venus (uway.s present the same face 
to the snii. Both Venus and Mercury 
iicccKsarily exhiliit phases like the 
moon. For trail, ••its of Venus, see 
Sun, 

The Earth, the next planet in order, 
will lie foiimi under its own name ; it 
lias a single .satellite, the Moo>i{c[.v,). 
Itb year is 365’2,)6 days. 

Mars, the llrst of tlie superior 
plaiiel.s, is nineli inferior in size to 
the two previous, it.s vohnne lieing 
about Itli of the Earth’s, ami, after 
Aferciiry, its orbit is much more 
eccentrio than those of the other 
planets. When it is neai'est to the 
Earth (i.e. in oiqiosition)its ajipareiit 
angular diameter is 30"; when farthest 
from it (i.e. in conjunction ), not more 
than 4". Maw revolves on its axis 
( wliicli is inclined at an angle of 28° 
27' ) in 24 hours ,37 minutes, and its 
year is 087 days long. In 1877 Hall 
of Wa.shington diseovei'ed that it liad 
two satellites, now named Pliohos and 
Deiinos. It sliines with a fieiy red 
light, and is a brilliant object an tlie 
heavens at niidniglit wlien near 
ojiposition ; wlien seen through the 
tele.scope its surface appears to be 
covered with irregular hlotclies, some 
of them of a leddisli, others of a 
greenish colour, while at each pole is a spot of 
dazzling wliite. Tlie a'ed sjiots are .siinnisecl lo be 
land ; tlie green, water ; but the markings on 
Mars ajqioar to have changed considerably since 
they were liivst obsei'ved. The white spots at 
the poles are with some reason supposed to be 
.snow, since they decrease when most exposed to 
tlie .sun, and increase under the contrary circiim- 
atances. The Phases (q.v.) of Mai's range be- 
tween full, half, full (in conjunction, if visible), 
and half. 

The Planetoids . — After Mars in order come the 
Planetoids (see below), formerly hut improperly 
called Asteroids. 

Jupiter, the next in order, is the largest of all the 
planets, its hulk being more than 1400 times that of 
the Earth, though, from its siimll density, its mass 
is only 300 times more. After Venus it is tbq 
brightest of the planets and the largest in apparent 
size, its angular diameter varying from 30" to 50". 



Fig. 1. — Diagram showing the comparative sizes of Sun and Planets. 
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AYheii lookeil at tlii’oiigli a telescoiie it is seen to be 
eoniiderably llattened at tlie ijoles, otvinj' to it» 
rapid rev’olution on its own axis ; and its Miidace 
is crossed in a diiection pai-allel to its equator by 
three or four distincd and strongly-inai-ked belts, 
and a few others of a vaiyinf,' nature. Spots also 
ap]>ear and reiiiniu for some time on its .surface, by 
uieaiis of which its revolution on it.s axis has been 
ascertained. Seiwiate .spots "ive, liowever, .slijtbtly 
diffeient periods, and sorrre even are seen to move 
])ast one another, so that a period of 9 hr. 55 min. 
21 sec., wlrile generally accur'ate, is not given by 
every .sjrot. Tlris ]rlanet is attended by four satej- 
lite.s", which are easily ohservalrle throudr an ordi- 
irary tele.“CO}te, anil whicli have rendered imnierise 
.service in the determination of longitudes at .sea, 
and of the motion and velocity of light. The 
satellites, which were discovered by Galileo, tver'e 
proved by Sir William Her.schel to revolve on 
tlierr own axes in the .same time that they revolve 
round their primary. Tire smallest is about tire 
same size as our Moon, the otlier.s are considerably 
larger-. The year of Jupiter is ‘t332'5S4 days. 

Huiiirn, next in irosition, is alroiit 7-15 times 
larger in vohirire, though only ahout ninety times 
greater in runs', tlian the eartli. Its a]ipai‘ent dia- 
meter wlieri in opposition is 20 -3", anil there is a 
coti.sider.ahle flattening towards the pole.s. Its 
surface is traver.sed by dusky belts iiiuclr le.'S 
distinctly marked tlian tlio.se of Jupiter, owing 
donbtle&'s in great part to its inferior brigbtne.ss ; 
its general colour is a dull white or yellowish, but 
the shaded portions, when seen distinctly, are of 
a glaucous colour. The most letiiarkahle iiecrili- 
arity of Saturn is its ring, or series of concentric 
rings, each one parallel and in the same plane with 
the others and with the planet’s equator. The ring 



Fig. 2. — Satur-rr, as obaerved by Trouvelot -with the 
2C-iricli 'Waalrrngton Refractor. 

is distinctly separable into three parts ; the two 
outermost are hriglit like the planet itself, while 
the irrnermost (called the ‘Dusky’ or ‘Crape’ 
ring) is of a purplish colour, arid is only discernible 
through a power-fril telescope. Tlrey are mo.st 
probably composed of a multitude of small satel- 
lites in rapid revolution r-ound the planet. They 
are not always visible when Saturn is in the 
‘ opposite ’ lialf of its orbit, for- wlien tire plane 
of the rings is intermediate between that of the 
Earth’s orbit and of the ecliptic their’ dark surface 
is turned towards us, and when the siin is in their 
plane only the narrow edge is illumined ; in both 
of the.se case.s tire ring is inrd.sible from the Earth. 
Its_ plane being inclined at an angle of 28° to the 
ecliptic, we see the two surfaces of tire ilng alter- 
natel 3 ' for per-iods of fifteen 3 ’ear.s at a time ; and 
at the iniddle of eacli period the rings attain their 
nraxirirum obliquity to the ecliptic, and are then 
host seen from the Earth. It is hardly necessaiy 
to remark that at the end of each period they 


become iuvi.'ible. Saturrr lia^ also no less than 
eight satellites, seven of whiclr revolve round it in 
orbits little removed from tire plane of the ring, 
while tire erglrtb, whiclr is the second in size, is con- 
siderably inclined to it. Two of the satellites wei-e 
discovei'ed by Hei'scbel in 1787 and 1789, four by 
Cassini in 16'72 and 1684, one by Huyglieus in 1655, 
one by IMr Lassell in England and Profe.ssor- Birml 
in America in 1848. Tire satellites are all situated 
outside of the ring, and the large.st of tlrerii is nearly 
equal to the planet Mar.s in size. The year of 
Satrii-ii is 10,759-219 dn^'S. 

ilntmts, the next planet in position, was dis- 
covered accidental!}' by the ekler Iler schul on 13th 
March 1781, and was named ‘ the Geor-giuni Sidus ’ 
and ‘Herschel,’ but tliesenarues soon fell into disuse. 
It LS about seventy-two time.' greater than tlio Earth 
in vohrme, and tlri'i teen tirrre.s in ma.ss ; but, lliongb .so 
large, its distance is so rirrrcli gi-eatei’ in pi’opiir-tion 
that astroirorirer’.s liave been unable to gain rrincli 
infoi’iiiation concerning it. No .spots or- belts have 
liitlierto been discover-ed on it.s surface, and conse- 
quently it.s time of r-otatiorr and the position of its 
axis are unknown. It is attended by a number of 
satellites, but so rrriuute do these bodies appear 
that astronomers liitlier’to have been unable to 
agree as to tlieir exact number ; Sir William 
Her.scbel reckoned six, while other asbrorroriiers 
believe in the existence of four-, live, and eight 
r-csjrectively. That there ai’e at least four is beyond 
doubt. The year of Ui-arrus is 3(),686'820 clays. 

Neptune is the next and outeirrrost member' of 
tire solar system, and, at a distance of ireai-ly 3000 
millions of miles fi’orir the centre of the system, 
slowly performs it.s r-evolution round the sun, accoin- 
plishing tire corrqilete circuit in alioirt 165 solar 
year.s. It i.s about ninety times lar-gcr Uiau tire Earth, 
but from its extreme r omoterress is of almost inap- 
lireciable magnitude wlieii seen tlivough an ordinary 
telescope. It wa.s tire drstiri-bauoe in tire motion of 
Uranu.s caused by the attr active for-ce of this planet 
-wliicli led Leverriei- and Adams to a calculation of 
its size and jrosition, on tiro .srrppo.sition of it.s 
existence ; and tire directions wlrioli were given by 
the former to Dr tlallo of Berlin, specifying its 
exact po.sition in the heavens, led that astrono- 
mer to its discovery on 23d Septmiibcr 1846 
(see Astrosomy). Mr- Lassell of Liverpool dis- 
covered that Neptune is attended by one .satellite. 
The satellites of Uramis and Neptune difl'er- from 
the other planets, primary and secondary, in the 
direction of tlioir motion, which is from east to 
-west, and in the case of the former in irlairc.s nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. Both Uranus and 
Neptune wer-e observed long hefore the times of 
Hei-schel and Lererriei’, but they were always sup- 
posed to be stars. Uranus is known to liave been 
observed by Flamsteed between 1690 and 1715, and 
Neptune by Lalande in 1795. 

In nstroiiorirical tables, almanacs, &o. the planets 
are for convenience denoted by symbols instead of 
their narrre,s, as follow, s ; Mercury, g; Venus, J; 
Earth, 0 ; Mar's, 5 ; the Planetoids, in the order 
of their discovery, ®, ©, @, &c. ; Jupiter, 2/;; 
Saturn, 12 or !) ; Uranus, ; Neptune, V or V ; 
the Sun, Q ; tire Moon, (J. 

Minor Planets, the name given to that 
iinmerous gr-oup of very small planets which is 
situated in tire solar system between Mars and 
Jupiter. Till the 19th centur-y the}-- remained 
unaiseovered ; but for some years before tlieir 
existence had been suspected, mainly owing to 
the remarkable hiatus in the series of tire pilanetary 
distances when compared with the lau' of Bode 
(q.v.). On 1st January 1801 tire irr-st of tlienr 
(Ceres) was detected by Piazzi of Palermo, and 
bis success roused his brother astronomers to 
search for more planets. Tdreir search was success- 
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fill, for Gibers (q.v.) discovered two (Pallas and 
Vesta) in 1802 and 1807, and Harding one (Juno) 
in 1804 ; but, as all researches for some time sub- 
sequent to 1807 were unavailing, astronomers 
m-adually allowed themselves to settle clown into 
the belief that no luoio planetoids remained to 
be discovered. But the detection of a fifth 
(Astriea) by Iloncke in 1845 revived the hope of 
fresh di.soo\’eries, and from this period no year 
(excepting 1846) ha.s passed rvithout adding to the 
list. The number known at the beginning of 18.51 
was 13, of 1861 was 62, of 1871 w.as 112, of 1881 
was 219, of 1891 was 299. This remarkable 
succes.s of the astronomens of our time is due to the 
systematic manner in which the zodiaeftl belt haa 
been e.xplored, and the place and a]iparont size of 
every star of this region distinctly determined ; so 
that the pre.senco of a wandering body e.aii at once 
he detected. Among the most successful of the dis- 
coverers of planetoids have been Palisa of Vienna, 
and C. If. F. Peters (181,3-90) of Hiunilton College, 
XT.S. The former, ainoe 1872, has discovered more 
than 70, on one occasion as many a.s live in .a week ; 
while tire latter, after 1861, discovered 48. 

Tlie magnitudes of the.se celestial bodies have 
not Ireen accurately ascertained, Imt it is certain 
that they are e.xceedingly small as compared even 
with Meroniy, tlio least of the other planets; the 
diameter of the largest among tlioni being gener- 
ally believed not to oxoeeil 400 miles, while ino.st 
of the otliors ai'c very much smaller than tliis. 
They also dill'er, generally speaking, from tlie 
reist of the planets in otlier respects j their oi'hils 
are of greater eeoon tricity, are inolinod to the 
ecliptic at a greater angle, and are inteilucod in 
a ino.st intrioato inamier, oro.s.sing each other so 
freqiiently as to form, when viewed perpendicularly, 
a kind of network. The consequence of this is 
that a planetoid which is noare.st the .sun at one 
part of its orbit is, wlieu at another part of its 
orbit, farther from it than are .several of tlie 
others, and a mutual eclipsing of the sun at 
dill'erent periods by two iilanotoids must he of 
very frequent oocuiTcnce, The mean orbit of the 
first 2.51 planetoids coincides, however, within 30' 
with that of Jnpitor, Of the planetoids of 
wliioli the elements had by 1891 iieen satisfactorily 
calculated. Medusa (No. 149) has the shortest 
period of rovolution, 1137'6fl day.s, and Hilda 
(No, 153) the longest, 2S69’92 days. Tho corre- 
spoiuling moan distances from the snn, expvc.s.sed 
in parts of the earth’s mean distanoe, are respect- 
ively 2‘13275 and 3'95228. Till 1870 the extremes 
known in this rospoct were Flora and Sylvia 
respectively. The noare.st approacli to the sun is 
made b,y Phocea (jierihelum distance, 1'787). 
Preia recedes farthest from him (aphelion dis- 
tance, 4’002). Polyhymnia’s orbit has the greatest 
eccentricity, amounting to 0'33998j Loiiiia’s the 
least, 0‘2176. Massalia’s orbit makes a smaller 
angle— only 41' 7" — with tlio ecliptic tliantliatof 
any other' planet in tlio solar .system, while the 
inclination of tlie orbit of Pallas is no less than 
34° 42' 41". After the first two or three of these 
bodies liad been discovered the opinion was pro- 
pounded by Olboi's that they wore hut tlie frag- 
ments of some large planet ; and this liypotliesis 
reoeivod corroboration from tlie intimate con- 
neetion ivhioh was sliown to siiksist among them ; 
hut of late years it has fallen out of favour with 
astronomer, s. ,Somo infer tliat tlie planetoids are 
best acoonrited for by the nebular hypothesis. It 
has been calculated t'liat the comhined mass of all 
tho planetoids cannot exceed one-foiirth of the 
earth’s mass. 

For a Table of the periods, distances, size, den- 
sity, &o. of the planets, see Soxar Sy.stkm. See 
also PlIOTOOTtAPIIY, and Sl'lSCTRUM. 


Plani'inetei’, a machine for measuring areas on 
a pl.ane. The he.st-known form is tliat of Pro- 
fessor J. Amsler-Lallbn of Sohairiiausen, tlip tlieoiy 
of which will he found discussed in TVilliamson’.s 
Integral Calculus, and in Minchin’s Uuijjlaiiar 
Kinematics, It consists of two rods hinged togetlier. 
The extremity of the one rod is fixed, so that the 
fiee extremity of the other Is able to trace out any 
form of curve limited only in size liy the diinension'.s 
of the apparatus. The tlieory of’ the instrument 
de])eiids upon the fact tliat, as the free end is made 
to trace out tho houndaiy of any closed aiea, the 
liinged end oscillates to and fro along a curve, hnt 
traces out no area. Rigidly attached to the rod 
whose one end traces out the plane area is a 
gradu.ated roller fixed ivith its axis of rotation 
parallel to the line joining the liinge and the trac- 
ing point. As the closed curve is lieing described 
the roller rotates bee, aiise of the lateral niovonient 
of the rod ; and the dill'erence of the readings before 
and after the tracing lias been aocoinplished gives 
a number proportional to tlie area that has Iieen 
gone romid. To Anisler-Laffon also is due a more 
elaborate form of inlegrator capable of measuring 
moments of inertia of areas. It greatly facilitates 
the calculation of displacements, metacenlres, and 
curves of stability in naval designing. 


Plantageiict, tlie surname of an Angevin 
family wliieh in 1154 succeeded in the person of 
Henrj fl. to tho throne of England on the ex- 
tinction of tho Norman dynasty in the male line, 
and reigned till 1485, wlien the 'battle of Bosworth 
gave the crown to tho family of Tudor. Tlie name 
was liwt adopted by GooitVey, Count of Anjou, 
husband of Matilda, the daughter of llem-y I,, from 
the badge of a .sprig of broom (planta genista) 
wliich he wore in his bonnet ; and Henry 1. is the 
only king to whom Mr Freeman would' allow the 
name. The Planlagenet Icings were Henry IT., 
Richard I., John, Henry III., Edward I.-III., 
Riciiavd II., Henry I5',-VI., Edward IV.-V., and 
Richard HI, See the separate articles on these 
names ; also, fin 
tho great struggle 
between ila two 
rival branches, the 
article R 0 .8 es 
CVVaiw of the). 

Miss Norgate’a 
England imdor the 
Aiigeriu Kings (2 
vols. 1887) IS an 
altogether admir- 
able history of the 
Plaiitagenet period 
as far as the reign 
of John. 

Planlniii. For 

the troiiioal plan- 
tain (Mnsa), see 
Banana. The 
English plant so 
called belongs to 
the Plantaginem or 
Plantaginaceic, a 
natural order of 
exogenous plants, 
mostly heiiiaoeous 
and w'itlioul stems ; 
the leaves forming 
rosettes, flat and 
ribbed, or tajier and Greater PLiitain [Plantago major), 
flesliy ; the llowers 

usually in spikes, and generally hermaphrodite; 
the calyx 4- parted, persistent; tho corolla hypo- 
gynons, membranous, persistent, its limb 4-parted ; 
the stamens four, in, sorted into the corolla, with 
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lonj,' lilaiiient^ ; the ovary free, of a siiiHle carpel, 

1 — t-celletl ; the cells containing one, trvo, or iinuiy 
ovules; the fruit a nieiuhranniis capsule rvith a 
liil. The testa of the seeds abounds in mucilage, 
vvliich is easily extracted hy boiling water. There 
are about 120 known species, diffused over all 
parts of the globe, hut most abundant in temperate 
and cold countries. The most important genus is 
Plantago, the species of which often receive the 
English name Plantain. Five of this genus pe 
fouuil in the riiited Kingdom, tlie chief of which 
are tlie following; the tireater Plantain, or Way- 
bread {Ploittafjo iiKtJo}')^ one of the most cojnmon 
of llritish plants; a perennial, with broad ovate 
stalked leave.s and long cylindrical s]ii_kes, growing 
in pastures, waysides, Ac. It is vei'y widely diftuse<l 
over the world. Its seeds are a favourite food of 
birds, and the gatlieiing of tlie spikes to feed cage- 
hints is familiar to every one. Tlie leave.s .are 
aiiplied to wounds by the pe.asantry in lu.any dis- 
tricts. They are said al.so to he a msefiil .ajipli- 
cation to ulcers and indolent scrofulous tumour.s. 
— Tlie Ribwort Plantain, or Hihgrass {P. /inirco- 
lata), ts .another very coiiiuion Rritish plant, form- 
ing no .small p.art of the herbage of many meadows 
and pasture^, and sometimes .sown lij’ farmers, hut 
with doubtful wisdom. Its leaves are lanceolate, 
and taper at both ends ; its spike.s are short, ovate 
or cylindrical, .and placed on long angular stalks. 
Its seed is acceptable to cage-bird.s. This is the 
plant commonly known as ‘bullies,’ or ‘.sodgers,’ 
the striking off the heads (or spikes) of which is 
such a favourite amasement of children. — The 
mucilage of the seeds of P. isjxir/hiila and of 
P. im/lliuiH is iimoli used in India in cjitarrh-. 
and cither oniii plaints ; .and P. jyxyl/ixm — called 
Fleawort, and its seed.3 Fleaseed— is cultivated in 
France for tlie sake of tins mucilage, wliich is u.sed 
hy papei'-stainei'S in preference to that obtained 
from linseed, and is also extensively used hy 
innslin manufacturers for stiffening their goods. 
The plant has a branched spreading stem, and 
recurved leaves. 

Plautain-oatcrs {MusujJtagidw), a family of 
Pie-like birds, of African distribution, arboreal 
haliita, and vegetarian diet. The species of Muso- 
phaga are bluish black, tlie Turacous (Tnraciis) 
are light green with carmine wing-feathers. This ' 
occurrence of a green pigment (turacoverdin ), as 
distinguished from a green colour, is iiiiirpie among 
birds, and the carmine pigment (turacin) is .also 
interesting because it seems to he partially washed 
our during the rainy season. 

Plantation. See AEEOEictTLTunE. ‘ His 
Majesty’s Plantations ’ was a not uiinsnal term 
in tlie 17th and 18th centuries for the British 
settlements in America, to wliicli it was enstom- 
arv to tran.sport offenders, political and other, 
till the American Revolution. See PRISOt^.S, 
Tims.sport.ation, 

Plant-llOUSC,S are garden structures designed 
for the protection and cultivation of the iilants of 
w.armer climates than our own. Apart from the 
•style of arcliitectui'e, a plant-liou.se must he so con- 
structed as to admit a maximum of light to the 
interior; there must also he ample provision for 
ventilation, and means for maintaining such atmos- 
pheric temperature as is necessary to the plants 
that are to be cultivated in it. Cllass, wood, and 
iion are the materials of which plant-houses are 
made. Masoniy is not essential in the erection of 
plant-houses, but it is very generally employed to 
give staliilitj', durability, and architectural effects. 
Glass obviously is tlie most important inatei-ial : | 
tlie larger the amount of it that eiiteis into the 
structure of a plant-house the better adapited will I 
it be for the cultivation of plants ; the means for I 


hccmiiig the m.ixiiiiiiiii of light Is thereby pro- 
vided, and its regulation is then under the coiitrid 
of the cultivator. 

Under the term plant-house is included every 
kind of horticultural gha.ss erection cmidoyed in 
the culture of flowering and ornaiiienlal plants, 
as distinguished from those whicli are devoted 
exclusively to the culture of fruit-tiees or other 
plants that are grown solel.y for the sake of their 
fruit. They are broadly divided into three classes 
— \iz. hothouse or plant-stove, intermediate house, 
and gTeenhoiise. Tlie structure of eacli cl.as.s may 
he the same in all respects except in the power of 
the heating appiir.atns. In the hotliouse it must 
' he adapted to create and sustain tropic, al teupieia- 
tures irrespective of the temperature of the outer 
air ; in the intermediate house the heat of extra- 
tropical and temperate countries must he provided ; 
and in the greenhouse all that is rcfiuired of the 
heating apparatus is the exclusion of fiosL nr the 
maintenance of a niininiiim temperature of -10° F. 
Hothouses are eilher dry or moist, according to 
the class of pl.ants to which each may he devoted ; 
tlie natives of dry tropical region.s and tliose of 
maiitime lake and river distiicts severally requir- 
ing .‘-peci.al adaptations in oomiectioii willi the heat- 
ing app.ai.atias for providing atmo.spherio hniiiidity. 
Tims there iii.ay he tropical orchiit-hoiiscs, tropical 
feru-lioii.ses, tropical aqiiatic-honses — tlie latter 
being fitted with tanks of lieated water, in vdiich 
Victoria legia, Nynipha'as, and other aquatic 
plants of the tropics are cultivated ; hut tlie more 
common clas.s of stove is that in which the internal 
nrr.angeinents .are made with the view of accouiiiio- 
dating .a large vai'iely of jilants, having consider- 
able diversity of constitutional recjnireiiient. The 
intermediate hou.se mav he subdivided in the same 
way into the cool nrcliid-lionse, the cool ferneiy, 
&e . ; but more (‘oimnmily it is adapted to the 
wants of miscellaneou.s idaiUs, and very often 
indeed it is used temporarily for tropical plniits 
during their period of rest, M lien a lower tempera- 
ture and le.ss hiiiiiidity than tho.se of the stove are 
desirable. The greenlioiise may be a lieatli-lioiise 
if exclusively devoted to the culture of Cape lieallis 
(Eric.a) and kindred plants, or it may be a New 
Holland house, if its inliabitants are cdiielly coiu- 
I posed of the interesting natives of New Zealand, 
Tasmaiiia, and other temperate parts of .-Vustralasia. 

The conservatory is a plant-house in which a 
mi'-cellaneous collection of plants, after hai iiig 
been grown elsewhere, is jdaced in order to display 
the beauty of flowers and foliage. It may he either 
cool or hot, according to the classes of plants 
accommodated in it. Being usually a place of 
re.sort, or a lounge acces.sihle from the drawing- 
room or some other jiart of a iii,aiision, its arclii- 
tectiir.al features should he in hariiioiiy with those 
of the Imihling of which it forms a part; hut due 
regard should .also he had, in deciding upon archi- 
tectural details, to the providing of anijile light, 
and the means of securing perfect ventilation. The 
prop.agating house is a plant-house devoted to the 
purpose of rearing the several classes of plants 
indicated in the foregoing, either hy seeds, cnlting.s, 
grafting, or any other mode that may he required 
in particiil.ar cases. It may he heated or cool, and 
diilera from the ordinary plant-house chiefly in 
being more restricted in atmosphere, It is fitted 
with close glass-cases, fixed or portable, for the 
purpo,se of preventing exhaustion, hy the atiuos- 
jiliere, of cuttings and other subjects temporarily 
de.stitiite of roots. An essential feature of the 
I inteinal arrangements of the propagating lioiise is 
a bed or beds filled with sand, cocoa-iint fibre, or 
any other cleanly material, in which the pots con- 
I taining cuttings may he plunged at will, to prevent 
evaporation from tlieir sides and fluctuations of 
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teiiipei'ature in tlicir contents.. These beds nre 
usually provided Avith liot-Avatcr i)ipe.s, timk.s, or 
lilies below, for the purpose of giviiiy bottom beat 
Avbeii required. 

Sec also FoiieiNG, G.riiuENrNG, Hotbed, Orchids, 
pE.icH, Vine, &o. ; S. V^ood, Foninrj Gardenimj (ISSl); 
Diwlccs, HortkuUiira! lluildiiiijs (new od, 1H8G); lilvera, 
The Orchard House (18S1); and other works by Baines 
(1SS5), Hibberd. (new ed. 1880), May (iiowcd. 1888), and 
Williams (new eil. 1883). 

Plautis'i’artos. See JlisAii, Cahnivoka. 

Plautill, CllKl.STOi’iUi, an emiiieiit piiuter, 
Avas born at St Avertiii, near Tours, in 1514, and 
settled a.s a bookbinder at Antwerj) in 1549 ; some 
.si.'i year.s lator he began to ]irint. The books that 
came from bis office are distinguished for their 
accuracy and beautiful workmaiiship and linisb. 
Ills business piusiiered, and be had often twenty 
presse.s or more in active opemlion at once. Tlie 
most noted of all his publioation.s is the Bihlia 
Boli/(jlatfii (8 vnls. 1569-73), wliieli wa.s printed 
under the personal superintendence of Arias Mou- 
taiiUB, the court chaplain of Philip IT. of ypain. 
I’lantin’s editions of the IJilile in Latin, Hebrew, 
and Lutob, and oditioms of the Greek and Latin 
ela.ssics, are scarcely less oeluhrated. He died at 
Autwevp, Isb July 1589. Ho had sot up priutiug- 
estalilislinients in Leyden and Paris, and these, 
u'itli that in Antwerp, were carried on by the 
lutsbauds of bis daugliter.s. His office, in Antwerp 
remained in the possession of the family of Jobn 
Moretus, his son-iu-law, until it was bought by the 
city ill 1876 for 1,2()(),0()0 francs ; out of it Avas 
created the ‘ IMusee Plaiitin ’ ( 1877 ). 

Soq Life liy Mux JIoohus (in Fruiioh, Antwerp, 1882); 
Baokor and lluuluns, Anualea dc Vlmprimcrk IHan- 
iinieniic (Brussels, 1865) ; Degcorgo, Ba Mnison rianiin 
(3d eil. Paris, 1886); and Corivajiiiiidaiiee de Flantin 
( edited by Itouaes, tllioiit, 2 vuls. 1884-86). 

Plant-licc. SecAi'iiiDEs. 

PlailtHi It is not po.ssible to frame a complete 
delinitiou of a plant as ojiimsed to an animal ; the 
most obvious distinction is that a plant is fixed, 
Avliile an animal moves ; and tliuugh it is quite true 
that ])laiit,s form that kingdom of nature Avliicli is 
ebamotoristieally passive ill its life, Avliile tliuaniiiial 
life is more Aigoroiis, yet tliore are inaiiy animals, 
such us a sea-anemone, Avliicli are as llxed as a plant; 
and all ]ilant.s are sensitive to the s;iu’.s rays, and 
move in rospoiuse. Nor can avo make a formal 
distinction betAveon tlioni in terms of the food they 
require ; for altbongli it is true that plants IIa’c 
upon siiiqile unoi'gaiiiscd materials, the .salts and 
Avater of the soil, and the carbonic acid and o.xygen 
of the air, and indeed serve as the source of all 
food for aiiimala, yet tliore avo luaiiy jiarasUic 
])laiitB ivbioli live on the juice, s of other living crea- 
tures. Il'hat chieily makes siieli a delinition iiii- 
pos.siblo is that at the bottom of the ladder of 
life there are innumerablo living creatures Avhicli 
it IB a nievo formality to call either plante or 
aninials. From sucli creatures as tlie.se it is iiassible 
that the two great kingdoms of naturo have been 
evolved step by step in constantly dii'ergiug lines, 
lliit the diversity of nature of plant and animal 
life is such that they are mutuall}’’ helpful to each 
other; jilaiits having the means of feeding ujwii 
the carboiiio acid of the air, using the carbon and 
giving out the o.vygen, thus fonniug matter for the 
life of animals, avIio in return, hy hreathing out 
carbonic acid, help to keep the air in a lit state for 
3jlanta. This mutual relation of the tAVO kiugdoni.s 
ihuls another expression in the aid that insects 
and some birds gi\'e to the liigher plants, for in 
their search for iione}^ they heconie covered AA'ifch 
pollen, and carrying it froni lloAver to llOAA'er secure 
cro.ss-fortilisation ; Avhile it is probable that the 


bright C()loiir.s of lloAvers have been to a certain 
extent evolved by the natural .selecliim Avliicli the 
insects Avlio visited them have exerted, by going 
more often to those of the brighter colour. 

Fur the classification of plants aud list of allied sub- 
jects, see Botanv; for their lifc-jirocebse.s, see Vege- 
T.vniiE Physiologv ; see also tlie articles Agiiiudltuhi:, 
IlioLoGV, Cultivated Plantas, Fimious fiuusTANuLs, 
Flower, Gardening, and those on the great groups of 
plants— A los!, Conieer.e, Ca'cads, Ferns, Fungi, &c. 

Movement, s of Pr.ANT.s. The iiiovemeiits of 
plants may be dii'ided into { 1 ) tlio,se that take 
place during groAVlli, including groAvtli itself, 
many of Avliicb are conmioii to all plants; and (2) 
tlio.se that may be seen in mature plants — tlie.se are 
rather the exception than the rule. The Avbole 
matter is fully treated in the article on Vegetable 
Physiology (q.v.); here a short and general accoiiiiL 
Avill he given. 

(fruud/t, in its rate and direction— the direction 
lieiiig really dcteniiiiied hy the relative lato of 
variou.s parts— is iiillueuceil by many factons ; the 
ellects of temperature, light, gravilafiou, and mois- 
ture arc well inarkod. 

S’okjjccuGot.— T here is a certain teiiiperature 
at Avhich growth is luosL rapid, also a luiiiiiniiiii 
aud a maximum at Avliioli it ceases; tlie.se points 
arc dilTereut for iVlIlereut phiuts. 

Liijlit , — The formation of clilorophvll and there- 
fore 'of starch depends, in nearly all cases, upon 
light, but that light generally retards gruwth may 
he seen by the long sIciils of plants groAvu in the 
daik, aiu'l hy the bending of iihint.s groivn in a 
AvimloAV toAvarcls the light. In a few cases, a.s in 
the older parts of the stems of ivy, growing paits 
turn aAvay from the light. The rays toAvanls the 
blue cud of the .spectrum are the mo.st poAverfiil 
in their effect upon the directimi of gi'owtli. 

Gnwitution. — Stom.s generally grnwupward.s and 
roots dosviiAvavds; that Ibis is an oll'uct of gravita- 
tion is proved by the following experiments. Plano 
a seedling in a horknntal posUinu ; the gi-milng tip 
of the .stem Avill turn upAi'anls and that of the root 
doAvnwarils. Rotate a plant sloAvly in a vertical 
plane, so as to cause the direction of gravitation 
to alter constantly ; the ilirectinn of the groAvtli of 
stem and root is irregular. Itolate a plant very 
rapidly, so as to introiluce the so-called centrifugal 
foi'ce;' the stem Avill groAV toAvards the centre, that 
is, in the direction ojipositc to that of the acting 
force, and the root away from it, that is, in the 
direction of the acting force. 

Moisture. — Roots always groAV in the direction of 
the greatest moisture. This etl'ect is a stronger 
one than lliat of gravitation, for if seeds germinate 
in a sieve iilled Avith danqi sawdust the roots at 
livst grow duAviiAvards until they have groAvn 
through the saAvdiist out into the dry air ; then the 
direction of groAvth ehaiiges, and the tijis bend 
round and groAV no again into the dam|i sawdust. 

' HjioHliwcous’ Muvemntts of Growing Blunts.— 
There are other movements of growing parts the 
causes of Avhich are not Ai’ell under, stood. Thus, 
tlie leaves of a young hud are keiit close together, 
bent over the tiji of the stem, hy the more rapid 
gi'OAvtli of their under than of their mqior surface.s. 
Wliun the hud is older the upper siwfaees of tlie 
leaves hegiu to groAv more quickly than the miller 
surface.s ami the leaves unfold. Such movements 
are .spoken of as nutations. The tips of climbing 
stems describe a ‘ circuiiiimtaliou ’ due to .siicees,sivo 
alterations in the rate of groAvtli of the sides of the 
stem. It is in virtue of these movements that sueh 
plants are able to climb hy tAviniug round a .sup- 
port. Tendrils have similar movements, hut there 
are further complications (see Yegetabi.e Phvsi- 
OLOGY). All these movements are due to unequal 
groAVth of the parts of the plants. 
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The J/orc/;ie«L’ of Mature Plants which we have 
now to (.lescribe are due to alteiatiousi in the 
tnvgiility of the cells. The e.vciting stiniulua of 
some of these movements is known; it may he 
contact, light, temiieratuie ; in other case-s it is 
ohsenre, as we have found to be the Cii&e with 
some of the movement.s of giowitig plants. 

Contact.— TXie leaves of the Sensitive Plant (q.v.) 
droop when touched or shaken ; the .stamems of the 
Berheridaoeie, when touched, bend down and come 
in contact with the stigma. The tentacles of 
Drosera bend over, and the leatlets of Venus’ Fly- 
trap clo.se, wlien an insect alights upon them (see 
IX.SECTIVOROUS PL.tXT.S). 

Light and Temperature . — Many leaves — e.g. 
those of Mimosa and O.xalis — move up and down 
with variations of light and temperature. The 
sleeping and waking of plants — i.e. the folding of 
many leaves and iiowers at dusk and their opening 
in the morning — are familiar example.s of the effect 
of variations in external conditions. 

Spontaneous Jlovcinents of JIature Plaiits . — The 
leave.s of tome few plants — e.g. the Hcdysariim 
gyrans — rotate in the dark, while tlie leaves of 
ilimota, 0-xalis, and Trifolium move up and down. 
These movements are not seen in daylight, prob- 
ably becau.se they are obseuied by the movements 
due to light. Tlie movements of the leaflets of 
Dcsjjiodiiim yyruns are dealt with at Teleok-H’ii 
PL.tXT. The platmodia of My.xomycetes creep. 
Bacteria and Diatoms move in a way not yet 
understood, Volvo.x twims by means of cilia, the 
zoospores of Algar and the antheroids of Mosses 
and Ferns swim after they have been set free. 

Medicin.il Pl.ints.— Tire study of plants with 
genuine or fancied curative properties is as old as 
human thought and sickness. Even animals seek 
such medicines, and it initst be remembered that 
our early ancestors were much more familiarly 
acquainted with fruits and seeds, roots and bulbs 
than are their more carnivorous descendants. But, 
while it may be contended that ancient medical 
treatment was in great part a natural return to 
move primitive vegetarian diet, it is obvious that 
men would be quick to profit by a wide and often 
costly e.xpe lienee of plants with .special properties, 
poi.sonous and emetic, tonic and narcotic, e.xcitant 
and sudorific. While botanical science is partly 
rooted in the garden, no small ])art of it has groivn 
out of a primitive materia inedica. Tims, m the 
writings of Hippocrates (fG0-.377 n.c, ) and those to 
which his name is e.xtended 236 medicinal plants 
are recorded ; the list swells in the woims of 
Aristotle (387-322 u.C.) and Theophrastus (371- 
286 n.c.), while the ‘Materia Mediea’ of Diosco- 
ride.s (born in the 1st century A.D.) includes the 
names and partial descriptions of about six 
hundred. His work remained authoritative for 
fifteen centuries, and was continued on the one liaud 
through the herbalists like Gerard and Culpepper 
into the botanical side of the modern pliarma- 
copieia, on the other hand through snob early 
botanists as Ciesalpiniiis into the independent — 
doubtless too independent — science of botany. 

In connection with medicinal plants there are 
many interesting chapters of history with which 
the .student should make himself acquainted — the 
weird stories of the old traffic in vegetalde poisons ; 
tlie mamcians’ use of narcotics and excitants; the 
niy.stioal doctrine of Signatures (q.v. ), according to 
wliicli plants bore signs indicative of their virtues ; 
the ('radual decay of lierb gathering and the loss of 
muofi of the ancient traditional lore ; the persistent 
record of tlie old uses of plants in both technical 
and popular names, such as Pulmonaria, Sanicnla, 
Tussilago, and yvound-wovt, .sonrvy-grass, gout- 
weed ; the additions to the British flora by such 
importations as belladonna; the elimination from 


the modem pliarmacopuiia of many vegetable drugs 
whose value was only fanciful ; the relegation of 
others to the list of spices; the iiiodeni discoveiy 
or lediscovery of the potencies of Calabar bean, 
ciueliona, coca, and many more. 

See Boianv, Materia Medica, Phabiiacoposia ; 
Woodville, Medical Botanij (4 vols. 1793); Hayne, 
Beschreihnng dcr in Arzeueikunde iithrauchUchcn 
Gevcdchse (1805-46) ; Nees voiiEsenbeck, Weilie, Walter, 
andFunke, Sammlunrj dtr officiiieller I'Jlameii (1821-33) ; 
Bentlfey and Triuien, Medicinal Plants (4 vol.s. Loud. 
1877); Liiersseii, Mcdkinhch-Phurmaceutische Botanik 
(Leip. 1877). 

Dise.ises of Pl.vxts {Phytopathology). .Scien- 
tific inve.stigaLion of the disease.s of plants has not 
till recently been so widely and systematically 
followed up as the economic importance of the 
subject deserves. Our knowledge, therefore, of the 
causes and of the conditions of disease in tlie 
vegetable kingdom is comparatively limited and 
imperfect. Enough is, however, known to e.stab- 
lish the general conclusion that, tbongli there is in 
many cases a close analogy between the diseases of 
plants and animals, the causes of disease are very 
different in their nature in the main. While 
bacteria and the allied Scliizoiiiycetes are recog- 
nised as the active agents in the development of 
ilisease in animals, parasitic fungi are now regarded 
as the chief cause of disease in jilants. Wet rot in 
the potato, rot in tlie bulbs of the hyacinth and the 
onion, gummosis in the tomato, yellows in the 
peach, and pink decay in wheat may he cited as the 
principal diseases of plants at present ascertained 
to he caused by bacteria. 

Parasitic fungi are extremely nunierons, and are 
as varied in their action and peculiar in the parts 
they affect as they are numerous. Some attack 
the roots, others the stem and branches, while the 
(lowers and even the several organs of reproduction 
and the fruit are each liable to he attacked by 
some jiarticular para.rite which induoe.s disease. 
They are almo.st always local in their action, and 
it is very rare to find a case in which the whole 
organism of a plant is affected in the sense that 
man and other animals are said to he con.stitntion- 
ally diseased. Instances there are in varieties of 
cnitivated plants of sometliing extiemely like con- 
stitutional proneness to disease. Certain varieties 
of peas and of wheat are extremely liable to mil- 
dew, and to become abortive or die of the affection. 
Bnt such extreme cases are regarded as evidence 
rather of local or temporary conditions being 
favourable to an overwhelming distribution of the 
para-site and the consequent iiniltiplioation of the 
lesions than of the permeation or disease wliieh 
takes place in the organism of animals on the 
introduction of a microbe into the blood. 

Nor is heredity so generally recognised as a 
factor in predisposing plants to disease a.s it is 
ascertained to he in animals. The tendency alieady 
alluded to in some varieties of peas and wheat, and 
a similar tendency to canker in some varieties of the 
apple, and the greater liability of certain varieties of 
the potato to succumb to disease than others, would 
indeed appear to he attributable to hereditary pre- 
disposition in the individual kinds. Bnt it is 
generally conceded that such peculiarities are indi- 
cations only of constitutional iveakness in the 
variety, not of any hereditary pronene.ss to disease. 

In the .suddenness of outbreak and the rapidity 
with which they spread when they first appear in 
a country or locality, there is a .strong resemblance 
in _ some plant diseases to certain epidemics in 
animals. And this resemblance is carried further 
in tracing the subsequent history of notable plant 
diseases. They appear, like epidemics in animals, 
to exhaust their extreme virulence after a time. 
The oases of attack may continue numerous and 
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fveouent, but the tyi’e is. less severe, the disease 
wears itself out. The potato disease of 1845 has 
continued annually in greater or less .severity 
fcince that time; but from that year, and the 
two or three years immediately succeeding, it 
ha.s ceased to lie so formidable. Other instances 
nd'dit he mentioned in illustration of this resem- 
blance of remarkable plant diseases to ephlemics 
among animals — the vine disea.se [Oidimn), the 
iiollylrock disease {PiwcAnia nuduaccariim), the 
celery disease (P. Apii], all of which made 
tlieir appearance suddenly with such virulence and 
wide.spread rapidity as to threaten extinction of 
the species attaokeil, hut are now sources of iieibhev 
trouble nor alai’iu. 

The direct action of parasitic fungi in causing 
disease in planks is through the myceUnm or- sirawii 
injuring the host plants cither by depriving them 
of nourisinnent, by impairing tlieir power of assimi- 
lation, or by abnornnilly accelerating or retarding 
n-rowtli. Tlie extent ot injury inlUcted is extremely 
variable, in some eases exterminating in degree, 
and in others, though widespread and general, 
iiai'ing little ill eli'eot upon the health ot the 
subjects. Adverse external circumstances — such 
as unsiiitalde temperature, exoe.s.s of dryncs.s or 
moisture in the air and in the soil, deficiency of 
li^ht, the presence of duloteriou.s elements in the 
sml or of noxious gases in the atmo-sphere — by 
debilitating the plants render them more lialile to 
attaok.s of lungi, and aggravate their .severity. 

The effects of disease in plants arc extremely 
various. One of the most oouunou manifestations 
of the prosonoe of parasitic fungi in the tissues is 
Inmrtrophii iii the parts allceted. This may he 
eitliBV local or general ; the roots, the stoma, the 
leaves are all liable to tills peculiar disorder. 
Many of the conifers are particularly subject to 
hypertro]jhie.s ill di.senso. The .so-called Cedar- 
apples 01 the United States, wliich occur in great 
ahundanoe on the hraiiche.s of Junt perns virginiana, 
are caused by tho .spawn of (fg-imosporaiigium 
macropus. They are renifnrm tumours, and, as 
lias been pointed out by ProfosHor Farlow', originate 
by the myooliuiii ontoriiig a leaf and growing down- 
wards into the bark of tlio .smaller hraiiche.s. Its 
presence acts as a source of irritation to the celis. 
The stem and branches of Juniperns eoiiimuius arc 
subject to liyjiertrophios caused by the spawn of 
G. cluviarmformc. TTiis is frequently to bo 
observed in Britain, and tbc enlargements are 
of a very peraistoiit cluivaoter, and iii elt'cct im- 
pede the supply of sap to the branches beyond 
them. Similar tumours occur on the branches of 
the silver lir, which arc caused by the spawn of 
Peridermium elatinum. But the mo.st remarkable 
example of hypertrophy in connection with tho 
diseases of any ot tho conifers is that which occura 
in the larch disease, which is caused by the spawn 
of Peziza calyoina. The pre.senoc of the spawn 
threads in tho cortex, cambium, and woody tissues 
causes their death ; but by pertropliy of the kissnos of 
the surrounding part.s is set up. The death and 
lissuring of tho liark of the all'ooted parts folIow.s in 
due course, and the branch attacked eventually 
dies, ami sooner or later also the tree succumbs 
to tho dwoase. There are many other examples of 
this form of plant disease, nor arc they peculiar to 
ligiiemis plants, hut occur in hninblo lierhaceous 
subjects, such as the violet, garden and other 
species of anemone, ranunculus, and even in 
gras,ses ; hut space will not permit of more 
extended notice of particular cases. 

‘ Finger-and-toe,’ ‘ Anbury,’ and ‘ Club-root’ are 
the common names given to a disease wliioh attacks 
the turnip, cabbage, canliflowev, and other members 
of the important natural order of Crucifertc. It 
assumes the form of tumours on the roots gener- 


ally, hut they also apjiear on tlie bulb of the 
turnip. They increase in numher and in size as 
the plants grow, hut eventually the plants cease 
to develop and die ; the tumours heconiing fcctid 
masses, and leaving the sjjores of the fungus 
(Plasniodiophura brassiem) in the soil. 

DLseases of plants of traumatic origin are tho.se 
which result as a consequence of wounds which 
may have been received iiy a tree or shrub. Natuie 
may have succeeded in covering over the wound, 
ami siiperlieially all may appear well ; hut it often 
occurs that .some fungus, perhaps harmless to tlie 
suiiject while its hark is intact, finds a lodgment 
in the wound, and sots up parasitic disease. 

Canker, though most familiar to us upon the 
apple-tree, is not imeommon upon such trees as the 
oak, ash, elm, beech, &c. It is cainsed by tlie same 
fungus (Keetria distissima) in every case, (Imu- 
niosis, whicli is similar to canker, is caused by 
Glcosgwra ymniuifcra, which occurs in several 
forms. This destructive disease, it has been sug- 
gested, M'as caused by bacteria, hut Beyrinck has 
conclusively settled the point by inoculative ex- 
periments. It i,s quite innocnons when inoculated 
into other trees, such as the apple, pear, oak, and 
maple. 

Some parasitic fungi cause di.sea&e and death by 
fastening on the woody tissue.s of trees and .shriihs 
when these are exposed by reason of wounds and 
Imitses of the hark. The spawn penetrates gradu- 
ally to the core of oven the largest tiees, and effects 
their decay and death. Unlike the iiiicioscopie 
species wliich induce disease by penetrating the 
herbaceous parts of plants, these wound parasites 
are mostly large coinspioiums fungi. lixainples are 
to he found on the ash and the elm in Polgporus 
sqitamosus, and in two species of Agaricus, A. 
tdmarius and A. ctdiposus, tho latter attacking 
wonudetl ash and beech trees, and the former 
wounded elm-tices, while A. ostreatus attacks 
injured lalnirmims. 

Hot organgi'ono in the .stems of fir-trees is caused 
by A. mellens, the myoeliuni of which finds 
its way into the woody tissues by the roots and 
gradually ascends the trunk, inducing decay either 
in tho form of moist or dry rot. 

Atrophy occurs in tlie pine, in wheat, and in 
other plants in conBeqiienee of attacks of various 
inimite para-sitic fungi. Uredo piuiturgiium attacks 
the pine tribe, and by arresting the Jlow of snp at 
the points attacked starves the hvaiiohes beyond, 
causing sterility and eventually death. In like 
manner Puceiiiia gramiids attacks the straw ^ of 
wheat, and renders the ear abortive. But sterility 
is also caused by parasitic fungi attacking tho 
organs of reproduction directly. Certain species 
attack the male organs only, as UsUlago violaceu, 
some, such as Thccuphora hyalina, afi'ect only tlie 
female organs, wliile Ustilago carlo effects tho 
destruction of all the floral organs. 

A singular feature in the economy of many of 
the minute parasitic fungi is that in one stage of 
tlieir existence they are capable of living only on 
one kind of lio.st plant, and at another .stage on a 
species quite diatinot ; so distinct indeed, as in the 
case of Uio I’uocinia above named, that in one form 
it attacks the barberry and in another stage wheat. 
It lias long been a matter of common observation 
among farmers in Britain, on the continent of 
Europe, and in yiarts of the United States, where 
the common barberry has been introduced, tliat 
tile proximity of that shrub to wheat-fields had 
some mysterious connection with mildew in whea.t. 
In the state of Massachusetts a law was passed in 
1760 enjoining the extirpation of the shruh, in con- 
sequence of the belief that it caused or at least in- 
tensified the wheat disease. The problem was 
solved by the late Professor De Bary in 1864, who. 
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by placiiif; tlie iiroiuycelial s-jiui'e-: uf the Piiceinia 
(wlieat-inililew ) on tfie barbeny iiroilueeil ^Eeidium 
lii'rhei'idii, the niiklew' wliieh frequently attacks 
tliat .shiub. Since that time De Bury, Hartig, 
Plowright, and others have ilemonstrated thatsbcty 
or more species of tliese minute parasites have this 
heteroeismal habit, and further investigation will 
doubtless reveal many more. 

Ciire.s for phint diseases are as yet emjui'ical 
rather than .scientific. In m.any cases the subject 
affected is fatally smitten before evidence of disease 
is visible. MiUlew, which is one of tlie most com- 
mon phenomena of plant disease, is the fructilica- 
tion, the final stage, of tlie parasite. The my- 
celium, wheiiee the mildew springs, is working its 
dcailly function on the plant in parts which exter- 
nal remedial applications cannot effectively reach. 
In many cases of plant disease the affected subject 
dies without any atiparent cause ; inve&tig.atiou 
after death may discover it, hut too often also it 
reveals the fact that our knowledge does not enable 
ns to prescribe a cure. Internal remedies and the 
means of e.xliibiting them are yet undiscovered. 
Soot, sulphur, .soap are safe external remedies for 
mildew — that is, they destroy the pe.st without 
injuring the foliage on which it preys — hut ilo not 
always eradicate the disease. London Purple and 
Paris Green, both having coiqier for their base, are 
very effectual external remedies, but I'oquire to be 
u.sed witli great caution, as they are dangerous to 
idatit life. There are many other prep.arations and 
coiupound.s obtainable which are more or less 
effeotu.il in destroying parasitic fungi, hut the 
only safeguard against attack appears to lie the 
maintenance of the jilant in perfect health. By 
intelligent culture— that is, by surrounding the 
idant with tho.se conditions of .soil and atmosphere 
es.sential to its healthy existence— disease may be 
jiravented, e.xcept it is epidemic or all-pervading, as 
in the case of the potato disease. 

Tliere are separate articles in this work on plant- 
diseases at Anbury, Ergot, PaPHANta, Ilusr, and 
under the names of the plants aftl-oted — e.g. Potato; 
and on the various iirsect-pests which induce disea-ed 
conditions, such as the Aphides and Phylloxera. See 
also P.rRA.siTic Pt.ANTs; Sorauer, fitiiidiKc/r dcr Pfianz- 
inkrunkheiten (’2d ed. 188(1); Prank, Die Krankhcitcn dw 
Pfianzen (1880) ; Hartig, Lehrhuch der Bau/ukrankkcitLn 
(1SS2); Coate, Ph!itotomiePatholofiiqite(lST7); J. Paget, 
Plciiieiital Patholoffi/ (1880); Professor H. Marshall 
Hard, The Diseases of Plants (1880); and Professor 
Plowright in the Gardeiisrs' Ckranich for 1,S91. 

Pl.AST-loee. Apart altogether from the more 
or less vague and valueless syiiiholism, direct or 
indirect, understood as the Language of Flowers 
(q.v.), there is an ahuiiilant store of traditionary 
lore associated with all kinds of trees, plants, anil 
flowers. Tlie study of tliis throws much light on 
many puzzling sunivals in popular folklore, ami 
Maiinhardt (1831-80) and Mr J. G. Frazer have 
shown its importance for part of the problem of 
lirimitiye religion. It is not infrequent among 
Australians and P,ed Indians to find the Totem 
(q.vr) taking the form of a jilaiit or tree, and for 
the.se the individual shows his reverence by refus- 
ing to gather or destroy them. IVe find the wor- 
ship of tree.s widely prevalent among .savages every- 
where, and we have ample evidence that it was au 
iiiiportaiit element hi the religion of all the families 
of the Aryan stock. Grimm thinks the oldest sanc- 
tiiaiies of the Germans were natural woods, and 
hiut.s at a historical connection between the ancient 
.sacred inviolate wood and the later royal forest— a 
ludicrous descent from the god to the game-pre- 
server. The oak-worship of the ancient Druids, 
the sacred fig-tree of Romulus in the centre of 
Rome, the Ficus reliqiosa of India, and the sacred 
groves of the Semitic and pre-Seinitic races still 


-.urviviiig at Cartilage a century after Augustine 
are leady examples of tree-worship from sufficiently 
wide centres or civilisation. The priiiiitii’e niinil 
of the savage readily conceives of a tree as ani- 
mated by a conscious soul cognate U’ith hi.s own, 
and he may regard the tree either .as its iiermanent 
outward organism or merely its characteristic 
dwelliiig-ldace. Hence trees have their place 
in the (loctriiie of fetichisiii, of idohitiy, and 
the upu’ard development of religion. BiuldliLst.s 
do not include trees among sentient beings possess- 
ing mind, but recognise the existence of the genius 
of the tree, and Buddha himself was such as often 
as forty-three times duiing hi.s transmigrations. 
The revel enco jiaid to the famous Bo-tree (n.v. ) 
shows how fundamental a fact is tree-ri’orshiii, 
vihich undouhtedly formed a large part of the old 
indigenous religion amalgamated by the new philo- 
sophical faith. But none tlie less are the sacred 
tiee and gioi’e to he found within the range of 
Semitic and Aryan iiilliiences, and the obstinate 
revival, even under the shadow of jnirer j-ites, of 
the Caiiaanitish Ashera worship proi'es how deeply 
they were rooted in the old religion of the land. 
F’rom all sides we find evidence at once of the great 
antiquity and unifoniiitj' of the worship of trees, 
whether for the seniee.s they render to man, fur 
theii venerable antiijiiity, their form, for particular 
qualities ascribed to them as containing the seeds 
of lire, for their situation, as on soiiihre and lonely 
inountain-tops, oi for their association with cortniu 
pheiiomeua, as idagues and pestilence.s, or certain 
events in the fiistory of the liomestead. In the 
growth, life, decay, and death of the plant the 
primitive man easily sees nn analogue to his own 
life-history, and herein we may find the jihilo- 
.Sophy of the widespread rustic rites associated M’ith 
marriage and witli the birth of children. Tlie 
custom of .scattering flowers and the fruits of tlie 
field over tlie footsteps of a newly -married pair 
conveys an obvious reference to the belief in the 
reproductive powers of vegetation and to the fuiida- 
meiital po,stutate of all symjiathetic magic tliat any 
effect tiiaj’ be jirocluced by imitating it. Primitive 
ideas of the fertilising and fruit-bearing powers 
of nature led easily, according to IMaunliardt, to 
the belief that each tree or plant possesses .spiritual 
as well as physical life, being tenanted eitiier 
by semi-divine spirits or by the ghosts of the 
dead; and a natural generalisation of this notion 
made jilants and trees collectively the abode of 
particular inhabitants — an example of animism 
developing into polytheism, A forest-god h.as been 
deduced from a mere tree-.soul, both alike regarded 
as iiowerful to ’produce rain or sunshine, to cause 
fraits to spring and cattle to easily bring forth 
their young. A still higher generalisation gave 
a belief in a genius of plant-life or forest-life, oi’, 
higher still, a genius of growth or fertility in 
general. This universal genius of gi’owth wa.s 
symbolised by a bush or tree, brought in triumifii 
from the forest, gaily decked, and solemiilv iilanted 
near the homestead or in the village. \Ve have 
thus seen both the spii-it incorporate in the tree, 
suffering and dying with it, and the tree considered 
as the mere dwelling-place of the god ; Imt .still 
further in many cases we find the tree-spirit 
regarded as detached from the tree, and, through 
a confusion of his vegetable and anthropomorpliic 
representations, clothed in human form as a man 
or a gu’l decked with flo-wers— the May King, Queen 
of the May, the Old Moman or Coni-mother of Ger- 
man harvest-fields, the Jack in the Green of young 
London sweeps, and the like. Tlie existence of 
those Corn-spirits whieli e.?peoially haunted and 
protected the waving corn we see dimly recognised 
in characteristic ceremonies of an English harvest- 
home, and in the German custom of leaving the 
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last slieaf of rye in the field as a tribute to the 
j^oo-n'ouwulf. The Freiicli and German cnstoiii of 
tlie^Sarvest May, in ndiicli a hrancli or tree decked 
with ears of corn is cari'ieil lioine in the last wagon 
from tlie Irarvest-lield and hung on the roof of the 
farmhouse till next year, is closely cognate with 
the eiresione of ancient Greece, and suggests a jiar- 
allel with some of our own old harvest customs. 

Sympathetic affinities hctu’cen plant and animal 
life .strongly impress the jirimitive imagination ; we 
find them playing an important part in many 
cosmogonies, as in the Iranian account of how the 
first luiiuan pair grew up as a single tree, the 
finders or twigs of eaoli one folded over the other’.s 
ears, till the time came when they were separated, 
and infused hy Ahiiramazda with dhstiiiot human 
souls. Other mythical co.smogonic trees that need 
only he named are the heavenly lig-tvee of the 
Vedas, and the ash-tree Vg-gdi-asil of Norse mytho- 
loi'v. In some places trees are informed when 
their owner die.s, and an apology formally made to 
them by tlie r\’OOilcutter before he fells them ; and 
every one is familiar witli the cu.slom of planting 
a tree at the lurth of a child, and the notion of a 
sympabhcLic relation suh.sisting Uironghout life 
betwixt the two. The trees planted hy Qneen 
Victoria on her visit to an English town, and the 
Trees of Liherly planted lo mark a now political 
regime, convey unconsciously a survival of the .same 
sympathetic symbolism. The belief that a ohihl’.s 
rickets can i)u cured hy passing him through a 
cleft ash-treo still liiigcr.s obstinately in corners 
of England, and storie.s of trees giving forth 
human groans and exuding human blood are 
common in folk-tale.s evovywhere. Even so late 
as 1870, in Oxfordshire, a gypsy woman told how 
Fair liosaiuond was changed into a ‘Holy Briar,’ 
which bleed, s if one plucks a twig. Families, as 
well as individuals, have tutelary or guardian 
tree.s, and Hyt6n-Cavallius, for example, tolls as 
that the three families of LiiumniH (or Linno), 
Liudelius, and Tiliaiider were all called aftor the 
same tree, an ancient linden or lime whicli grew 
at .lonsboda Lindorgord. When the Imidclius 
family died nut one of the old lime’s chief houghs 
withered ; after the death of the daughter of the 
great Limuvus the second main hough fittingly 
bore loaves no more ; and when the last of the 
Tiliandor family expired the tree'.s active life came 
to an end, tliough the dead trunk still exists and 
is highly honoured. 

We see then how natural is tlie notion of sym- 
bolising the goiiims of vegetation muier the form 
of a tree, and thus, as has been sliown, wo 
find some hint at the real philosophy undor- 
iyiug' the joyous old-world May-day asages, the 
Maypole docked with streauiors, round which 
young men and maidens danced in chorus, and 
not less the high ceremonies attending the harvest- 
home. Even our Ghrist\nas-troB, which originally 
made its way into England and Franco prin- 
cipally through Iho inlluencc of Pi'iiico Albert 
and the Duchess Helen of Orleans, is really nothing 
IniL a .survival of an ancient (iorman custom of 
heathen origin, and wo may .safely disregard the 
foolish theory of ils being Oliri.stiaii liecausc the 
Sftli of December chances to he consecrated to 
Adam and Eve. One legend relates how Adam 
brought from Paradise a fruit or slii) from the Tree 
of Knowledge, from which sprang the tree from 
which the Cross was made — an example of a pro- 
cess of myth-making after the fact to which we 
owe not a few beliefs and oustoms not understood. 
But many plants have received a kind of religious 
consecration from the name of .some saint wlio.se 
festival fell on the day on which they were 
gathered. And Christianity, like Buddhism, early 
showed a marvellous adaiitahility in the way 
370 


in which it adopted pojinlar rites of an eailicr 
religion, and subtly rebaptised them a.s its ovii. 
Many remnants of priiuitis’e superstitions .siin ive 
in the local English names of ])lants and flower.--, 
chiefly in oomieetion with tlie fairies, tlie devil, 
the Virgin, and the Cross, and we have a great 
wealth of association from one cause or other 
between .saints and dowers, as St Agnes witli the 
Christinas rose, St Joseph of Ariniatliea with tlie 
Glastonhnrj’ thorn, St Patiick with the shamrock, 
the Virgin with the wliite lily, just as Thor had his 
oak-tree, ‘l''euu& her myrtle, the Indians tlie lotus, 
and the Druids the mistletoe. Again, historical per- 
.soriages anil families are frequently associated with 
liarticular llowers — it is enough merely to name 
the orange-lily, the red and white ro.ses, the fleur- 
de-lLs, tlie ^dcDita genista, and the violet. Family 
and clan crests frequently take this form, as the 
fir, liolly, juniper; also national badges, as the 
rose, thistle, shamrock. More cuiious and inter- 
esting, although obscure, are the notions of magical 
propei'ties connected a.s persistently with some 
plants as medicinal propertie.s are with otheis. 
Most prominent in European folklore are the elder, 
the thorn, and the rowan or moimtaiii-ash ; but 
strange properties are still ascribed to tbe rosemary, 
vervain, St Jolm’s wort, mandrake, asplioilel, and 
lo fern-seed ; and many flowers lend lliomseli'cs 
tlirongh some obscure inherent fitness to .special 
molliod.s of divination. 'Tlie ilootrine of iSigiiatures 
(q.v.), of such importance in tbe history of meili- 
ciue, o]i8n.s up a .special oliapter of sympatlietic 
magic, involving the belief that plants bore by 
nature marks indicating plainly for what diseases 
they wore medicinally useful. The trees of Para- 
dise, of Cliakhcan and oilier cosmogonies, the 
oracular oaks of Dodona, those trees of healing 
spiritually allegorised in the Apocalypse, tlie 
trees of Liberty of the French Kevolntion, and the 
tree.s round which an Indian bride and bride- 
groom walk band in band, point as unmistakably 
to a real .sympathetic affinity between the liuuian 
and the vegetable world as did the Diyad.s, Fauns, 
and Satyrs of the ancient Hellenic mythology, 
with tiieir aimlogue.s our own elves and fairies of 
the Woods, tlie transfonnation-niyths, the Orpheus 
whose lyre laid ils charm on beasts and trees alike, 
or the Pan at the report of wliose death all nature 
monrued aloud. 

Sue W. ilamiliardt, Eoijricnwulf imd Bogiienliimd 
(Bniizig, ISOS), Die JiornUtmonen (Berl. 1SG8), Dei' 
Baumkttllm der Gcrmanen wnl Hirer Naokharsttiiime 
(Bevl. 1875), Anlike IFidd- and Fcldkidle {Borl. 1877), 
tuiil tlie postliunious Mylholotiische Forschungen (Straasb. 
1884); A. de Gnbematis, ia ilijlhilogie dcs Plantes 
(2 Tols. Paris, 187S-82); M. von Straiitz, Die Blumen 
in Sage xind Ocschicktc (Berl. 1875); 11. Pfannen- 
aohniid, Germaniaolic Erniefeste iw heiUni n. Ohrisil, 
CuUiis (Hanover, 1878); Eev. Hilderio Prieiid, -Pfon'CT'S 
and Flmeer-lorc (1884); V. Jalin, Die Dcutacheii Opfer- 
gebrduche liei Ackirbaii mid Viehzncht (Breslau, 1884); 
and J. G, Frazer, The Qoldcn Bough (2 vols. 1890). The 
last work contains a distinct contribution of tlic greatest 
vnhio to a scientific knowledge of iho worsbiji of vegeta- 
tion, but it seems probable that a sorvioeablo cnoiigb 
theory lias been carried too far, and at any r.ate many 
of its coiiolusionB rGiiiaiu to be tested by tlie fresh gener- 
alisations of a lator day. Its starting-point is the iiiystori- 
OU3 atory of the Arioian lake, well known through 
Turner’s picture and the allusion in Macaulay’s Bug of 
the Battle of Lake Rcgillus, The lake oeoupioa the site of 
the ancient sanctuary of Diana Hciuorcnaia, In its grove 
grew a sacred tree, from wliioh whoever siiooccded in 
breaking off ‘tlie Golden Bough’ had tho right to 
ohallonge the priest of the sanctuary to single combat, 
and, if viotorioius, to reign in his stead, Mr Frazer sees 
hero a survival of ancient tree-worship, tho priest being 
an incarnation of the spirit of tho tree, wliioh passed 
ooiitimiously on his being killed into a new and more 
vigorous incarnation. He finds it also an evidence of 
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primitive human =;acrifice, and idLUtihea the Gohleii Bough 
with the mistletoe growing on the oak — the only thing 
in natuie which could hung Bahiei to his doom. He has 
with unequalled leainiiig and ingenuity traced many 
cognate customs in classical antiquity, as well as parallels 
ill our modern rustic spring and miclsumiiier customs, and 
iiiiils the same significance of the death and resnriection 
of vegetation under tlie various forms of the Greek mytli 
of Denieter and Persephone, the Syrian Astarte and 
Adonis, the Phrygian Cybele and Attis, the Egyptian 
I'-is and Usui'. 

Planndes, Maxim cs. See Anthology, 
Plaiinla. See Hyonozo-k. 

Pla.sencia, a deeayed town of S])ain, in Estre- 
inadiiia, 130 miles IV. Ijy S. of Madrid and 13 NE. 
of Cacere.s, is suiTOunded with double walls (1197), 
has a fine Gothic eatliedval (1498), and a pop. of 
7090. The monastery of San Yiiste, to wliich 
Charles V. retiied after his alnlication, lies '24 inilea 
to the ea.st of P]a.sencia. 

Plasma, a rave siliceous mineral, a variety of 
quai tz or clialeedoiiy, of a dark-green colour, hlaek 
when unpolished and seen by letleeted light, hut 
very tran.slucent when held between the eye .and 
tlie light. It is very nearly allied to lieliotrope or 
bloodstone, but h.as no red .spots, is more trau.slu- 
ceiit, and is not susceiitible of so brilliant a polish. 
Tim name is also used in biology for the simplest 
form of organised matter in vegetable and animal 
bodie.s, out of ivbieli the tissues are formed, especi- 
ally of the blood-plasma. See Blood, 

Plasmodia, See Cell, Mvxojiycetes. 

Plassey ( Paldsi ), a battlefield on the Dlnigirathi 
Itiver, 96 miles N. of Calcutta. Thu river lia-, now 
eaten away tlie scene of the strangle. Plassey is 
celebrated in the history of India for the great 
victoiy gained by Clive over Snraj ud Dowlali, 
subahdar of Bengal, 23d June 17i>7, a victory which 
really laid the foundation of Briti-.h supremacy in 
India. See Clive. 

Plastei'. See C'a.st, Gyp.su.m, Building. 

Plastering, the art of covering the internal 
faces of walls, the jiartitions, and the ceilings of a 
house or other InuUling with plaster. It is diffi- 
cult to get plaster to keeji completely dry on the 
inside faces of external walls uule.ss they are first 
covered with lathing (narrow strip.s of wood, see 
Lath ). Ceilings and wooden partitions are always 
lathed .so as to hold or key the plaster. Plastering 
is sometimes done in two, but most usually in three 
coats. Tlie first or foundation coat is formed of 
lime and sand (mortar) mixed with hair. This is 
called pricking if done upon lath, and rciidering 
if it is spread' on a bare brick or stone wall. It is 
ciossed with deep incised lirie.s to key the second 
coat, which consists of fine lime mixed with some 
coarse plaster of Paris (see Gypsum) floated on. 
Tlie first coat should be completely dry before the 
second is added, but the latter is generally still a 
little damp when the third coat or set is put on. 
This last coat is usually composed of a mixture 
of fine lime, plaster of Paris, and a little size, and 
is worked so as to produce a very smooth surface. 
The implements used hy the plasterer are chielly 
trowels and lloating tools, with nmning moulds for 
mouldings. Ceiling ornaments and other enrich- 
ments are formed of plaster of Paris cast in 
moulds. Mouldings are run in the same material. 

Pl.ister of Paris. See Gypsum. 

_ Plasters are a class of medicinal agents con- 
sisting of ‘ adhesive sub.stance.s, spread upon leather 
or cloth, so as to stick to the part of the body 
to wliich they are applied.’ The plasters of the 
British Pharmacopceia owe their adhesiveness 
either to a combination of oxide of lead with fatty 
acids, or to the presence of a tenacious resin, or 
to both. The most important are lead plaster, or 


diachylon, which entcis into the compo'ition of 
many of the others ; re.sin and pitch plaster.s ; 
j belladonna and opium plasteis ; mereuiy and 
I ammoniacnm ami mercury plasteis; and cantlia- 
rides or blistering plaster. Some of the most 
teiiaciou.sly adhesive of jilaster.s (not in the Pbar- 
niacopoeia) aie made with preparations of imlia- 
inbber. Court or sticking pla.ster, for drcs.sing 
slight wounds, consi.sts of a thin layer of isinglass 
spidiad upon .silk, and differs fiom the others men- 
tioned in lenuiiing to be softened with warm water 
before it Mill adhere; Goldbeater’s Skin (q.v. ) is 
also iLsed for the same juirpose. They are employed 
M'ith tivo distinct aims — viz. to act iiiechanically, 
as hy affording artificial support to weak muscular 
structures, by preventing threatened or tedious 
excoriation.s, liy piotocting parts already excoriated 
fiom the action of the air, &o. ; and to act medi- 
cinally as eounter-initant, stimulant, discutient, 
alterative, anodyne, A'c. 

Plastilina, .See Cl-vy, 

Plata, La. See Augentine Kepublic, La 
Plata, La Plat.i (Ilio de). 

Plata'a (Cr. Flataiui), a city in the M’estern 
part of Bmotia, on the borders of Attica, and at 
the foot of Mount Citbmvon, 11 miles fiom Thebes, 
In 480 n.c. it M-as destroyed by the Persians, be- 
cause the inhabitants had taken part with Athens 
in the battle of Marathon ; hut in the folluM'ing 
year it was the scene of the glorious victory M'oii 
by the Lacedtemonian Greeks, under [’’au.sanias 
and Aiiotide.s, over the Persian hordes commanded 
by Jlavdonius. In the thinl year of the Polopon- 
n'esian M’ar (429) it M-as attacked hy a Thehan- 
Lacedioiiioniau force, and lieroicnlly defended itself 
for more than two years, until it ivas starved into 
surrender ; the little garrison of about 200 men 
were put to tlie sword, and the city M’as razed to 
the ground. Such of the Plalieans as escaped M'ere 
hospitably received at Atliens. By the treaty of 
Antalcidas (.387) their children M’ere alloM'ed to go 
hack again, and rebuild their city, after an exile of 
forty years ; but thej’ M’ere again driven out hy 
their implacable enemies tlie Thebans ; and lialf 
a century elapsed before the victory of Philip of 
Macedon at Climrouea enabled the Plat.amns to 
finally return to tlieir homes. After this the city 
remained iuliahited, probably till tiie latest days of 
tlie empire. It is meutioned’in the 6tii century A.d. 

Plate-marks. See Hall-makk.s. 

Platc-po’ivrter, a composition of llouge (q.v.) 
and prepared clialk used for cleaning gold and silver 
plate and plated articles. A gray plate-]ioM’dei’ is 
also sometimos made liy levigating quicksilver 
M'ith twelve times its M'eiglit of prepared clialk ; it 
puts a remarkable brilliancy on .silver-plate, but 
18 very injurious to it. 

Plating signifies tlie covering of an inferior 
metal M’itli one of the precious metals, the object 
being to give the appearance of silver or gold to 
articles cbielly intended for table use. I’revious to 
the introduction of electio-plating (see Electho- 
metallurgy) the method generally pursuecl Mms 
Sheffidd-platiiuj — hy means of a plating furnace — 
soldering on to one or both sides of an ingot of the 
baser metal a thin plate of silver. See al.so Tin- 
plate, Galvanised Iron. 

Platiiiotype. See Photography. 

piutimmi (sym. Pt; atom. M’t. 197 '4 ; sp, gr. 
21 '48 to 21 ’50) is one of the ‘noble metals.’ It is 
found only in the native state, usually occurring in 
small glistening gi’anule,s of a steel-gray colour, 
wliich ahvays contain, along with .some gold, copper, 
iron, and sand, an admixture, in va^'ing proportions, 
of several metals — iridium, rliocliura, palladium, 
osmium, rutlienium — most of wliich are rarely found 
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except ill aspnciabioii witli platiiiuiii. iSuiiietiineK, 
liowever, it is found in masses of the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, niul pieces weigliing ten ov even 
tiveiity pounds liave oeeasioiially been found. It 
was oiiginally found in the Spanish gold-mines of 
Paiieii, hut is now chieily obtained from the Ural 
Mountains, tliongh it has also been found in Brazil, 
Colomliia, Sail Poniiiigo, California, Oregon, 
Canada, and Borneo. 

There are two modes of obtaining platinum in the 
form of ingots from the crude native metal, both 
of wliioh require notice. Tlie earlier inetliod — 
L'ocks's, usually attributed to Wollaston (c. 1800- 
28 ) — was to precipitate a solution in inj^ua regia 
by a solution of sal ainiiioiiiac ; the precipitate on 
incineration gave spongy idatinmii, wiiich was 
pressed into form and hauiiuered hot, so as to 
form an ingot, which it happens to be able to do, 
since )datiiium welds like wrouglit-iron wlieu not 
too highly ]joli.shed. 

Deville and Uehray's method is lir.st to form a 
fusible alloy of this metal with lead, by e.xposing 
tiie idatinuiii ore — 2 cwt. being used in a single 
exqieriment, witli equal weights of galena and 
litharge gradually addedj and a little glass to act 
as a llnx— to full redness in a reverheiatory furnace 
lined with clay. The .siiJplmr of the galena i.s oxid- 
ised and exiielled, ami the liquid allo.y of lead and 
platinum i.s allowed to rest for some time, to allow 
the o.siiiide of iridium, which is not allected by the 
preceding operations, to sink to the bottom. Tlie 
upper portions of the alloy are theji decanted, and 
ca.st into ingot-moulds, which are submitted to 
cu])ellation : and the metullie platinum which is 
left after the ciipellation is melted and relinod in a 
furiiaoe of lime — which i.s employed in consequence 
of its being' a voi-y had conductor of heat — by 
means of the o.xyhydrogen hlowpiiie. The platimim 
ohtaiiieil in this manner is nearly pure, and very 
ductile and malleahle. 

Platinum e.xluhits a bluish-white metallic lu.stro; 
it Is exceedingly malleahlo and ductile, and Is very 
infusilile, melting only before the oxyliydrogen 
Idowpipe, or in a very powerful blast-furnace, such 
ns that used by Pevillo and Debray (fusing-point, 
1779° C.). It e.xpaiuls less by heat 'than any other 
metal, and it Ls the heaviest form of matter known, 
with the exceiitiori of iridium (sp, gr. = 22'‘i2) and 
osmium (22'4S). It is unall'ceted by atmospheric 
action, and docs not undei'go oxidation in the air 
at even the highe.st teiniieratures. It is not acted 
on by nitric, hydrochloi'ic, snlphnric, or hydro- 
fluoiio acid, or, in short, by any single acid; hut 
in aijna regia it slowly dissolve, s, and forms a 
soluble tetrachloride, fn consequence of its power 
of resisting the action of acids it is of great service 
in experimental and manufacturing chemical pro- 
oes.ses, platinum spatulas, oiijisules, orncililes, &c. 
being employed in every laboratory. Platinum is, 
however, corroded if heated with the alkaiies or 
alkaline earths, and esiiecially with a mixture of 
nitrate of potash and hydrated potash, an oxide 
being formed which coinhine,s wilh the alkaline 
bases. In consequence of its infnsibility and its 
non-oxidisahility by atmospheric action, it is in 
great demand for electrical as well as for chemical 
apparatus; and the recent introdnetion of platino- 
ty|iB processes in Photography (q.\'.) has caused 
such a run upon iilatiuum that its pi-ice has gone 
up from about 35 h. per oz. in ISSO to 55s. in 1889, 
and 80a. in 1890. 

The form of the metal known as spongy platinum 
has been already noticed. The metal may, how- 
ever, be obtained in a state of subdivision ranch 
ilnei' than that in which it is left on heating the 
double chloride of platinum and ammouium — 
viz. in the state known as Platimmi Black. Tn 
this form it resembles soot. It may be prepared in 


vaiious ways, of which one of the simplest i.s to 
boil a solution of bichloride of platinum, to wliich 
an excess (if carbonate of soda and a quantity of 
sugar have been added, until the precipitate foimed 
after a little time becomes perfectly black, and the 
supernatant liquid colourless. The black jiowder is 
then collected on a filter, washed, and (hied by a 
gentle heat. In its finely comminuted state, either 
118 spongy platinum or platinum black, it possesses 
a remarkable pou'ei of condensing and absorbing 
gases, one volume of platinum black being able to 
absoih more than 100 volumes of oxygen. This 
absorption appears to be accompanied by a conver- 
sion of some or all of the oxygen into the modifioa- 
tion known a.s Ozone (q.v.), since the metal becomes 
callable of exerting the most eneigetic oxidi.sing 
action, even at ori-linary temperatiucs. For ex- 
ample, it can kindle a jet of hydrogen, can oxidise 
sulphuums acid Into sulplmrie acid, ammonia into 
nitric acid, and alcohol into acetic acid, the rise of 
temperatuie in the last case heing often sulficiently 
great to cause inllammation. Platinum in the 
compact form, as foil or -wire, possesses similar 
powers, hut in a far lower degree. 

Platinum may be easily alloyed with most of the 
metals, the alloys being in general mneh more 
fusible than pine platinnw. lienee care must he 
taken not to heat the oxides of metals of easy 
reduction, such us lead and bismuth, in plaliimin 
crncihles, as, if any reduction took place, the 
crncihle would he destroyed by the fusion of the 
resulting alloy. An alloy of platimmi, iridium, and 
rhodium is found, by Ihe investigations of Deville 
and Debray, to be harder and capable of resisting 
a higher temperature than the pure metal, and 
hence is admirably adapted for llie formation of 
crncihles, (!te. ; Imt it is nob now in the nuirkefc,_ 

Tliere arc two oxides of platinum, a protoxide, 
PtO, and a binoxide, PtOo. The sulphides and 
chlorides correspond in nmnlier and composition to 
the o.xides. Of these compounds tlie tetrachloride, 
PtCL, alone requires notice. It is formed by 
dissolving platinum in aqua regia, and evaporating 
the solution to dryness ; and it is obtained as a 
deliquescent, reddish-brown mass, which forms an 
orange-coloured solution in water, from which, on 
evaporation, it ci'ystallisos in prisms. It is also 
freely solulde in alcohol and etlier. A solution of 
this .salt is much used for the recognition mid 
delerininalion of potash and ammonia. 

Plato, tlie great Athenian philosoiilier, was 
horn during the early year.s of the Peloponnesian 
war, most probably in 427 D.O. Diogenes Laertius 
(q.v.), in his gossiping Lives of the Philosophers, 
and other writers of the Christian era have 
handed dorvn a considerable amount of detail 
respecting his life, hnt most of it is of r’ery 
doubtful value. As time went on, legends 
gathered round a famous name ; aild many of the 
authorities used by Diogenes were in all probability, 
like Diogenes liimself, almo,st entirely wanting in 
critical capacity, According to one account Plato 
was born in Atliens itself, according to another in 
tlie island of TEgina. He came of an aristocratic 
family. Ins father Ariston boasting descent from 
CodruB tlie last king of Athen.s, who was said to he 
descended from the god Poseidon ; whilst the family 
of his mother, Peiictione, claimed kinship with 
Solon, and through Solon with Neleus, a son of 
Poseidon. Even this double claim to superhuman 
ancestry was not suliioient for the admirers of 
the ‘divine’ Plato. Diogenes tells ns on the 
alleged authority of (among others) Speusippiis, 
Plato’s own nephew and Ruccessor in the acaciemy, 
that the stoi'y was current at Athens that hi.s 
veal father ■\vas Apollo, and that the god ap- 
peared in a vision to Ariston, who thereupon kept 
away from his wife till her child was born, Plato’s 
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bii'tlulay Ava* celeliiatud iiu tUu ^.iiue day (at the 
end ijf May) a& that of A|jidlii himself. Bees 
fioni Hyinettiis aie said to hine fed the infant 
\sitli their Inine.v. Plato was oiioinally named after 
his ^oandfatlier, Aristoeles ; hut his g^Muiiastic 
teacher is said to have called liim ‘ Platon,’ because 
of his hioad shoiildeis, thouoh otheis say he got 
this name from the breadth of his foiehead. There 
is a story that he wrestled at the I-sthmian games. 
He eannot rs ell have e.seajjed military sei'viee during 
the teirihlo .sti uggle of Athens in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian war. In yuiiUi he is said to have 
mitten jioetiy, and this we ran easily believe : a 
few epioiam.s in the ‘Anthology ’ are ascribed to 
him. IVitli reo.ard to his irliilosupiiteal edrreation 
wo have the iniiiortant testimony of Aristotle 
(d/ef«;y/i. i. 6), that from his yoirt’h he had been 
familiar with Cratyhis, n follower of Hei.aclitirs, 
and that the other ]ihiluso|due inllueirces under 
which he came were those of Socrates and of the 
‘Iralic’ .schools — i.e. l‘j thagoieans and Eleatics. 
Critiiis (aftenvaid-s one of the ‘Thirty Tyrants’) 
and Charmides were both maternal relatives of 
Plato, arrd both belonged to the Socratic circle. 
PossibJy it rvns tlnongh them that Plato eanre 
under the decisive inflitence of .Socrates. If Plato 
wa,s,^ as Bioyene.s says, twenty years old uhen 
Ire (irat became companLon of Socrates, his dis- 
ciiileshii) lasted for eight years. According to Iris 
omi aooouiit itr the 1‘hwdo, Plato was prevented 
by illness from being preserrt at the last couversa- 
tioii and death of his master (3!l!l n.C.). 

Plato made no attempt to enter on a political 
career. _ Tlnough family ties he was connected witlr 
the irirti-demucratio [larty, who iidmired .Sparta. His 
youth was passed amid the disrtsteis and failure.s of 
the Athenian deniooraoj| ; and the niartyrdoiii of 
the teacher who had inspired him wotrld not tend to 
increase liis sytir\)athy with that fornr of govenr- 
inent. After the death of .Sucrate.s he seems to 
have stayed .sonre time at Megara, nlioie Eticliilea, 
who had lieen one of the Sueriitie circle brrt be- 
longed also to the Eleatio school, had established 
himself. Eircliiles developed tire Eleatic pliilo- 
Bojjhy in tire ilirectiuu which Zeno ( ‘ tire fatlier 
of logic’) had begun— he was ehieiiy ocenpied 
with wliat,_ after Aristotle’s time, came to he con- 
sidei'ed logical cjiiestioiis. His sohoo! was known 
as the ‘ llialeetical ’ or ‘Eristic’ — i.e. ‘dLspiita- 
tioiis.’ This sojourn at Irlegara was doubtles.s an 
important .stage in the develupmunt of Plato’s 
thoiiglit. How long he stayeil at Megar.a we do not 
know ; nor can we tell with certainty whether he 
was hack at Atliens in 394 ( he is said to liave taken 
part in a CoriiiLliian campaign ), or whether he did 
nut return to Athens till ten or twelr'e year.s after' 
the death of Socrates. Dutirrg this period of his life 
he i.s said to have undertaken exteirsive travels — 
to have visited Gyrene, Egypt, Italy, and Sicily. 
The yi.sit to .Sicily is alriro.st certain ; visits to the 
Magi arrd the Per-.sians, tire Babylonians, and the 
Hehrew.s are rrmlorihtedly lictioir.s of a later age, 
which .supposed that wisdom could only corrre out 
of tire East. The de&]juti.srrr of the elder Dioirysitis 
in Syracuse probably Irelped to suggest the pietttres 
of the tyrant itr t\i& llepiiblk and Goryius. On his 
way hack from Sicily Plato i.s .said to have been 
seized by order of I)imiy.sitts and sold as a slavtr in 
jhgina, but to have been rairsoiireil by a certain 
Anniceris of Cyretre. The return to Athens has 
been variously assigned to the years 389 and 
38;. Plato irow began to teach in the Aeadertiy 
((|.v.), a place of exercise in the western .suburb 
of Athens, planted like a grove, and named 
from tire hero Academus. There and hr his own 
arden, which was adjacent, he gathered round 
irrr a band of disciptes, teaolring them prob- 
ably, like his iiraster Socrates, itrainly by ooit- 


vei'atimi.s, and embodying the re.sult.s of his thinkin 
and teaclriirg itr his writterr Diidur/iia. Two ntot 
risits to .Sicrly iirterrrrpted the r|uiot of llrese later 
> eats. Sootr after the death of the elder Liuuysius 
(308) his friend Diott surittitoireil him to come 
to Syracuse, in the Irojje that he rtright convert the 
yotiitger Dion,r sins to philo.sojrhy, ami so ieali.se the 
dieattt of a jihilostriiher-king. The young de.S[)ot 
welcomed Ititrt warntly, lirrt soon hecatiie weary of 
seriottfi disciissioits, quarrelled with Diort, and 
banished hittt ; and Plato had to give tq) Iris fruit- 
less task. A third juuiuey to Sicily (about 301 ) 
was undertaken in tire vaiir attertrpt to recorreile 
Diunysiius to Dimr. Plato's own life, it is said, 
was oulv saved from tire tyrant by the intereession 
of the Pytlingoiearr Arclrytas. On Iris r-ettrnr to 
Athens ( 300 ) he again resuirred his teaclrirrg and 
wr'iting, till, after a peaceful old age, he died ‘in 
his eiglrty-lirst year ' at a weddittg-fea.st ( 347 ). He 
was sueceetled iir the Acaderrry h\' Iris sister's son, 
.Speu.sippus ; hut his greatest diseijile was Aristotle, 
who mu.st har-e come under' his iulltietrce after the 
retuirr from the second Sicilian voyage. 

Of Plato's jdtilosoiiliieal wiitirrg.s none appar- 
ently have been lost; hut along with urrdorrhtedly 
gennine works there have come clown to us otheivs 
whose autlrenticity is ojren to cpiestion, Thrasyllus, 
a .seitolar of the tirrre of Augustirs ami Tiberius, 
coit.sidered thirty -six of the works ascrilied to 
Plato to he gerruine, rejecting a few cpiite uiiirrr- 
pmtaiit writings as spurious. Tlris ‘earmn of 
Thrasyllus’ jiruhahly i'epr'e.sents the traditiorr of 
the Alexauilrian library. Aristo]ilraite.s, one of the 
Ale.xandi'ian librariarts (about 264 n.c.), harl ar- 
raitged .several of Plato’.s dialogues in ‘ ti'ilogies ’ 
(gr-oups of tlrree), following the analogy of Attic 
clrairras.^ Plato Ititttself suggest.s at len&t tu'o 
■suelr trih)gie.s— viz. licjiiiblic, Timunis, Cvitias (nu- 
linisUed); Suphii,t, SiatesmuH, PhilasupliBi' (never 
written). Thrasyllus atlojited an arrartgurnent in 
tetralogies, nmkiirg nine groujis of four, only one 
of which grmtp.s (viz. Eidhi/plu-o, Apvluqy, Urito, 
Phmlo, which give a connected picture of the trial, 
last clays, and death of .Socrates) is anything hut 
extretrrely artilicial. Grote acee|)ts all tire works 
in tire ‘catroti of Thrasyllus,’ believing tlrat the 
Alexairdiiau library Iracl every means of ohtainirrg 
a gennine collectiorr of Plato’s vvr'itings fronr his 
succes-sors in the Acacletity ; but almost all other 
niodern scliohus reject the Epistles, some of which 
irray, hovvever, be very early forgeries. Aurrl the 
autheirticity of sonre ten or itrore of the dialogues has 
been very much disputed. Fortunately, the more 
mrportant works are the least open to qicesliurr. 
Me have Aristotle’s statement that the Laws were 
written by Plato after' the Eepublic. Boj’oird that 
vve can only conjecture the order in whielr the 
dialogue.^ were written ; arrd the liypotheses of 
dilierenl scholars Irave varied greatly. \Ve may- 
safely put aside the tlieor y of Solrleierntacher' ( with 
vvhom the moder'U critical study of Plato hegiits), 
that Plato quite early in life had foinred a cortt- 
plete systeirr of pliiloso]ihy in his rrtincl, and tlrat 
the dialogues were published Ity him in aii order 
intended to unfold this system gradually to the 
world. It would be more true to say that Plato 
never bad any completely formed s,y.stom, and 
during a long life of speculation his opinions iriust 
have untlergoriB nroclilicalion. 'VYe eaniiot, indeed, 
with complete certainty arrange his dialogues in a 
senes reiu'esentiirg exactly his mental development 
(as K. 1'. Hermann arrd others irave attemritecl ) ; 
hut the student may most profilairly consider them 
in groups, suggested by tlie diU'erent inllneiices 
that acted on Irinr, and espeoially by Iris changing 
attitude towards the teaching of Socrates. Fir'st 
of all would come those short dialogues in which, 

St) far as we can judge by comparing liim vvith 
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XenopliOii, Plato ilneis not go Ueyonil wliat the 
actual SocvatCH might have said. Such are the 
(liiiiogneH wliich deal with some pai-tienlav virtue ; 
thus, in tile Charmidea .Socrates f[uestioiis the 
heautifiil and modest youth Chanuides as bo what 
the virtue of modesty or ‘ temperance ’ is. In tlie 
Laches he questions the soldier Laches about 
courage. The most important of this group is the 
Proteigoras, in wdiich Socrates argues agiiinst tliis 
famous .sophist that all virtue is one, and th.at it is 
identical with knowledge. Home of these sligliter 
dialogues nnay liavo heen oompo.sed before the 
death of Soci'atea ; Diogenes Laertius tells us tliat 
Socrates on he.'iring Plato read the X//.v/s ( which 
deals with friendship ) .said ; '0 Hercules! wh.at a 
lot of lies the young fellow has told about me.’ 
Ancient tradition made the Phrrdms the earliest 
dialogue; hut this .almost eert.ainly belongs to a 
later period, though e.arlier than the Jiej)iiMir,. 
The Aiwlncjy, or ‘ Defence of Hoorates on hi.s Trial,’ 
has prohahfj' mure hi.sLorical accuracy th.an any 
other composition of Plato’s (Plato tells ns he w.as 
pre.senb at the trial), and may have been written 
.soon after the death uf Hocr.ate.s. The Enlhiiphro 
(concerning piety) and the Crito (Socrates in 
prison) may belong to the .same perioil. Tlie 
riwdn, however ( the last convav.sation of .Socrates, 
on tlie immortality of the soul), is probably of 
hater date, as it implies the theory of ideas, and 
m.ay be a.ssignod to a time after Plato’s visit to 
Sicily— ie. .after he had como more .strongly under 
Pythagorean inlluenoes. Homo nindern scholars, 
laying g'reat stress on the ‘ Mogaric ’ inllncnce, 
aa.sign the groat metaphysical dialogues (Par- 
mcnidos, Thcwklus, iLo 2 ihisi, Statesman) to the time 
between 399 and ,3.36, when Plato began bis teach- 
ing at the Academy. Othor.s, with more proh- 
ability, oon.sidor thobo dialogues and the Philebus 
to belong to a later period tliau the lirpnhlir, and 
this opinion i.s gaining ground. The Phaidnis, 
Symposium ( ‘ Hanrpuet ’ ), Gorgias, llc.iiublic, Phedo, 
in wliioli (along with the Thawtetus) Plato’s literary 
skill is at its vei'y highest, m.ay perhaps bo all 
assigned to the period of bis life after forty, but 
before bis ohl age. In those dialogues the personal 
cbaracloristioh ascrilied to Socrates are probably 
represented with liislorioal and, at least, with 
dramatic truth ; but theories are introducerl which 
iietvay strong Pythagorean inlUreuccs. We mnst 
of course remember that while Plato idealises 
Socrates, .and makes him more of a mctapliysieian 
than in all probability be was, Xenophon, who has 
a very nnpliilo.sopliical niiiid, most certainly under- 
states Iiim, .and makes him more of a common- 
place moralist than lie must have bcoa in order to 
stimulate Greek tliouglit .as lie did. In the 
Tinueus Plato would have felt it inappropriate to 
make .Socrates the exponent of theories about the 
physical univorse, and after a short introductory 
conversation the dialogue form is deserted, and 
Timneus, n Py^tlingoreau, B.'-pounds the eosmogoiiy 
of ids .schn(d. In tlie Scipliist and Statesman ‘ an 
Eleatie stranger’ is tlie chief speaker; in the 
Parmenides the youtlifiil Hnerates is criticised by 
the great Eleatie philosopher. In the Laws 
Socrates does not appear at all, tlie leading speaker 
lieing ‘ an .dtlioniau stranger ’ ( Plato himself ?). 
blay we not regard tliis iis an indication that in his 
later years Plato felt liinisolf farther away from 
Ids master ? Those later dialogues, in fact, seem 
Hite a transition from the Plato of the P/ircdnis 
and of the Republic to Aristotle. 

It is customary to treat of Plato’s iihilosopliy 
under the three lieads of dialectic ( or logic ), physics, 
and ethic, s. But, it mnst he reraeiiibereu, these 
divisions did not exist for Plato himself, nor, in 
fact, had he, strictly speaking, a ‘ system ’ of ))hilo- 
aophy. Plato’s philosophy may most correctly he 


regarded as a development of the teaching of 
Socrates, but containing elements derived from 
the e.arlier pidlo.sopideb from widcli .Socrates load 
purposely turned .aw.ay. Aristotle’.s pliilosopliy i.s, 
however, a development of Plato’.s ; and we, know- 
ing what becomes of Plato’s suggestions in the 
liauds of ids pupil, are able and apt to sec a greater 
amount of system than Plato himself would Imi'e 
recognised. 

Tlie dialogue was to Plato nmch more than a 
mere literary form into ivldeli he chose to (it hi.s 
thoughts. The ‘ coni'ev.sations of .Socrates ’ gave 
to Plato hi.s conception of the method of philo- 
sophy. ‘Dialectic’ comes from a word which 
means ‘ to oonveise,’ ‘to discuss;’ and it is sigiii- 
lic.ant that Athenian philnso])hy originated not in 
tlie meditations of tlie solitary recluse, Init in the 
discn.ssinns of a city of talkers. It is said th.at 
Zeno the Eleatie used the dialogue for philosophical 
wiiHiig before Plato, but this i.s very dontitfnl. 
In many nf the later di.alognes the chief speaker 
Ii.as so much of tlie talking to himself that the 
dialogue heenmes a rather empty form, and is 
evidently yielding pl.aee to tlie lecture as the veldcla 
of pldlosofdiieal exposition. 

According to a well known sentence of Aristotle, 
the germs of logical diictriue wldcli may he ascrilied 
to Hocratos .are ‘ the inductive iiicthfid ’ and tlie 
endeavour to get ‘general dermitions,’ ‘When 
people spoke about persons or acts as just or 
iicautiful, Socrate.s would insist on asking ‘ Wliat 
i.s justice?’ ‘What is beauty 'P .and would test 
every doiinitinii brought forward by applying it 
to iiarticular instances, content to remove error 
even wlicre complete truth could not ho ohtaineil. 
This is the prneednre of Plato in the earlier dia- 
logues. In the Thuetetns, however, the Platonio 
.Socrates asks the profoinider (piehtinn, ‘What is 
knowledge?’— i.e. true or soientille knowledge. It 
is not ‘sensation’ (or ‘perception’), ns Protagoras 
and liis followers suggest ; sensation alone gives us 
no objective certainty, valid for every one. Nor is 
it ‘opinion.’ Opinion may he true, hut has no 
certainty. A man only ‘knows’ when he has got 
at the reasons or causes of things, when he sees 
facts not in an isolated way, lint connected liy the 
‘chain nf causation’ (Menu)-, he must he dealing 
with wliat is nerinancnt and universal. What 
then is this? Plato’s answer comes to he found 
in the theory of ‘Ide.as.’ ('The word means pro- 
perly ‘forms’ or ‘sliape.s,’ and so ‘kinds.’ The 
aii.alogy of sculplnre may help one to underst.and 
how tiic Greeks came to regard ‘the form,’ in 
contrast to the ‘ material,’ as the essential element.) 
'This theory, following Aristotle’s guid.ance, we 
may consider a development of the Hnoralic ‘ mii- 
vcisal conception,’ and also of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of ‘nnmhors.’ By tliis tlieory Plato 
seeks to reconcile the opposing view.s of tlie 
HcraePileans and of the Eleaties (q.v.). Aeconl- 
ing to Plato, hntli tlie one, the permanent, .and tlie 
manifold, the clianging, have their place in the 
nniverso, the former in tlie world of ideas, tlie 
iiitclligihle world, with wliioli ‘science’ deals, the 
latter in tlie world of sense, witli which mere 
‘opinion’ is content. In the Republic Plato 
elaliorale.s this theory nf knowledge, .and gii’es 
a symbolical representation of it in the famous 
image or ‘myth’ of ‘the Cave.’ ’Tho majority of 
mankind are pictured by him as prisoners in a 
suhtorraiiean cavern, chained with tlieir backs to 
a lire, looking at the shadows tlirown by it on tlie 
rooky avail and mistaking them for realities. Tho 
turning round of some of these prisoners to tlie 
light, and tlie toilsome ascent up tlie steep .slnjie 
to the moutli of the cave, ami the gradual training 
of their eyes bewildered in the sunlight to see the 
real things in the upper world, and linally to look 
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up to the '■im it-elf — tlii-j rejiie'ent' the edncatiun 
of the iiliilo'^opher. Education 1“- ‘a tiiniing round 
of tile eye of tlie .-oiil. ’ Learning, accoulirio to tlie 
ninie -tartling language of the J/ciio and Phicdrus, 
is ‘ recollecting the soul in a previous existence 
has beheld the ‘ideas,’ and knowledge is possible 
just because the mind does not acquire soinetbiug 
alien to it, hut recovers what is its own. The way 
from the life of the reuses and of mere vague opinion 
to the highest or philosophical knowledge is tliiough 
the matliematical sciences. Mathematics, being 
the only science which bad tlien outgrown the 
ineie-.t nifaney, is to the (Ireeks the type of science 
in general. (Plato is said to have had tlie words 
‘ Let no one ignorant of geometry enter ’ inscribed 
on the door of bis scliool.) In the conception.s of 
mathematics we have a clue to the understanding 
of Plato’s theory of ideas. The geometrician looks 
at a particular triangle, hut he speaks not of this, 
hut of the tiiangle. The tiiangles we see are 
triangles only by ‘ participating in ' ( ‘ imitating,’ 
the 1‘ythagoreans would have .said) the triangle. 
And it remains true for us still that we can only 
seientificall.y know anything- in so f.ir as we can 
lind in it a nniver-„al element, which manifests 
itself or ‘is present ’ (in Platonic language) in the 
particular. The botaniat, for example, knows a 
particular phant only as a .siiecimen of a species 
(the Latin equivalent of Plato’s ‘idea’). But the 
philosopher must not remain in the region of the 
various special sciences ; he has the passion for 
unity and universality. Plato has a vision of the 
true science whioli is above all particular sciences, 
and is the unity and ‘ coping-stone ' of them all : 
and this he calls in a special .sen.se ‘dialectic,’ which 
does not like niatheniatioal thinking need the help 
of .sen.sible images, but deals with ‘ideas’ alone in 
their relation to one another and to the highest of 
all, ‘the idea of the good.’ These ideas are not 
mere concepts of our minds : tliey aie, iu Plato’s 
phrase, ‘the most real existence's.’ Tlie extreme 
form of medimval ‘Realism,’ according to which 
universals are prior to and more real than particular 
tilings, is a crude version of Plato’s doctrine. It 
is indeed an adaptation of Platonic philo.sojdiy to 
Christian theology, for which Plato gives no sanc- 
tion, if the ideas are called ‘ the thoughts of God 
but the prlirase is peihap.s less misleading than many 
others -which have been used about tbein. Plato 
does speak (in BemibUe, x.) of God having ‘made’ 
the ideas, as a Iiuinan artificer makes things in 
imitation of them ; hut he is there talking iu 
pictorial language. God in Plato’.s system is ratlier 
tlie ‘idea of the good,’ tlie good-iii-itself, which is 
the cause alike of knovv-ing and of being, a.s the .sun 
in the visible world is the cause both of light and 
of life. In the Tin/cus the world Is .said to be 
fasliionedbytlie Creator or Artificer aftertlie pattern , 
of the ideas; hut here also the language is figur- 
ative. Plato’s ‘ ideas ’ must, however, be thoiiglit 
of both as ‘ real kind.s ’ and as ai-chetype.s. Plato’s 
presentation of his theory viirie.s ; iliost prohably 
the theory itself underwent luniUlication. In the 
Parinetikhs some of the ohjeotinns made to it are 
the same as were afterwards urged hj' Aristotle 
— a remarkable instance of a philosopher criticising 
him.3elf. 

The relation of the hierarchy of the ideas to 
the supreme idea of the good is nowhere worked 
out by Plato. Dialectic remain.s onl.y an ideal 
science. The true dialectician i.s he who will see 
thing.s in theirnnity (compare Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
definition of idiilosopliy as ‘completely unified 
knowledge’): lie will also ‘divide tliing.s rightly 
according to their kinds.’ The method of philo- 
sophy is a bringing together and a dividing (sijmi- 
gOgi and cliairesis). In this we may recognise tire 
germ of Aristotle’s ‘induction and deduction.’ 


The TimrcKS L the one work which Plato has 
devoted to the pliilosnpliy of nature ; and though 
it has e.xercised directl.v and indirectly an enoimous 
influence over the ancient and iiiedhi'v.al world, as 
it has specially attracted mystical and theosophical 
coiiiiuentatoi-s, in I’lato'.s own view it occupies a 
very .subordinate position. We are again and 
again wai-ned by him not to expect strict truth, 
hut only' appro.xiiiiatinns and figurative statements 
(‘myths’) in dealing witli such suhject.s. The 
notion of ‘emanations,’ which play.s .so great a pait 
in later philosophy is latent in tlie Timccus. Tlie 
Cosmos, or order of the iiiiiverse, is tlie ‘ one oiily- 
hegotteii ’ image of God, its father anti creatin' 
(Demiotn-gos — i. e. ‘artificer’). The Greator was 
good, and vvislied to make the world as like liiui- 
self as possible ; hut no created or visible thing can 
he perfect. The material out of which the oulerly 
world is made introduces imperfection into it. 
(This conception of matter as evil had a jiotent 
influence in later times, especially when enmhined 
with Oriental ideas — e.g. in Gno.sticisni, q.v.) So, 
too, the eternal Creator could not make the world 
eteiTial like him.self, and in making it made Time, 
‘the moving inmge of eternity.’ To the obscure 
details of Plato’s cosmology and physics it would 
be unprofitable to refer here. Cosmology is again 
introduced, but briefly, and with similar wainlngs 
that it is to be treated as mythical , in connection 
with the iimnortality of the soul in the Phwdo and 
EepiihUc. The .soul of man (like the ‘soul of the 
universe’) is intermediate between the ideas and 
the corjiorea). The human soul, as it exists in the 
body, has three parts or elements ; ( 1 ) the rational ; 
(2) 'the spirited element; (3) the appetitive. The 
rational element alone, which i.s the soul in its true 
being as it Is ajiavt from mixture with body, is 
]iioperly immortal, The doctrine of iimnortality 
(le. the pre-existence of the soul a.s well as its exist- 
ence after death) is introduced in tlie Pheedrns, 
licpublic, and Phwdo, and is the main snbjeot of 
the third. In all Plato makes use of the Pytha- 
gorean notion of transmigration. What iie says 
must he taken as largely mythical and llgiivative. 
His wliole philosophical thinking implies tlie eter- 
nity of Reason, hut how far he believed in what is 
now understood by personal immorlality has been 
and may be doubted. Wordsworth’s famous Ode on 
Immortality is generally coii.sidered ‘Platonic;’ 
but it turns on n misapplication of Plato’s doctrine 
of ‘recollection.’ Plato would certainly not hold 
that the new-born infant is nearer perfection tlian 
the aged philosopher. 

Plato is .so far true to the example of Rocrales 
that, though he has metaphysical interests which 
were alien to his master, yet the practical interest 
always predominates. P'liilosophy is to him not 
mere intellectual siieculation, but a habit of mind 
and a maimer of living. A.s we have seen, the 
highest of the ideas is ‘the good.’ He cannot 
accept the C.yrenaic view that pleasure is the good ; 
but neither does he agree with the Cynics that all 
pleasure is evil. Pleasures are good or iiad, higli 
or low, according to the part of the soul to which 
they belong, Socrate.s had identified virtue ami 
knowledge, had as.serted that virtue was one, and 
tliat virtue could he taught. All these doctrines 
Plato accepted ; but modifications gradually 
appear. In the Itepmhlic, the dialogue in which 
all_ the various elements of his philosophy are 
united more than in any other, Plato accepts 
without proof the popular distinction of four 
‘cai'dinal virtues’ (as they afterward.s came to he 
called), ami fits them in ivitli his ps,vchol()gy. 
Wisdom is the virtue of the reason, Courage of the 
spirited element, Temperance (i.e. Moderation, Self- 
control in general) is the vii'tue of the lower parts 
in their relation to the higher, wliilo Justice 
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( ‘ KigUteoiisne=>s ’ wnuld pei'liap.s be a better word ) 
is not the -I'ivtue of any special part, but of the 
whole soul, and is defined as ‘ every part doing its 
own work and not interfering with the others.’ 
To arrive at tlio nature of Jn.stice (the professed 
object of the discussion) the Platonic vSocvates has 
turned ‘from tlie small to the large letters’ — i.c. 
fioin the individual to the state, where liunian 
nature can be .seen ‘writ large.’ Wisdom is the 
virtue of the rulers. Courage of the warriors, Tem- 
reiarrce or Moderation is the harmony resultirrg 
torn the ohedierroe of tire lower to tire higher, and 
Justice is tire virtire of tiro whole stale. A perfect 
state would require a special rrrUrrg caste, and the 
only true rrrlers in Plato’s opirrion are plttlosopher.s. 
Plato allows that there rrray he ordittary vtrbnes 
resultirrg frotrr eustoirr or right opinion (cf. JIcuo 
aufl Flucdo), but the highest type of corrdnet trttrst 
ire hourrd up with the highest type of knowledge. 
Those alone who have the philosophic rratnre 
(which is sometimes de.sorihed by him as the 
passionate love of truth) are the pr-opor ritler.s in 
a perfect state, and in the philosophic rtatrrre all 
virtues are rrrrited, Itr this ideal corrrmoirwealLlr 
(the parent of .so rrmny ‘Utopias’), he.shle,s the 
]iaradox of the pliilosoplrei'-lcing, the other p.ara- 
(lo.xos by wlrioh Plato startled his corrtornporarres 
were (1) that men and women sliortld have the 
same education arrd the sanro inrv.surt.s, and (2) 
tirat ])i'ir'ate property and the family should he 
ahoiislred. All tliirrg.s were irt ho in oonrmon ; arrd 
tire hreedirrg and rcar'iiig of the citizens was to lie 
eirtirely rrtrdev the control of the philosoi>lier-rnlers. 
Jirat as iir Iria theory of knowledge Plato's ideal is 
rnrity, so lii.s iiolitical ideal is that lire slate should 
ho as rmrolr as irossihle orro, ono as a family is one, 
or rather as ono individual is. All are to lie 
‘nrerrrhers of ono body. ’ Some of the features in 
Plato’s ideal state wore doubtless srrggested to him 
by the Pythagorearr hnrtlrorlroods, rrrarry o£ Llrctrr 
by the actual institutions of Sparta. In fact, 
Tlato’s ideal state rrright be described as a eonrhina- 
tlon of philosophy with Spartan ntilifcary discipline. 
Without the philosoirhy wo have art inferior forur— 
the Spartarr state, oi' ‘ timocracy,’ in which not 
philosophy but military honow' is tiro ruling jirirr- 
ci])lc. Irrfcricrr to tliat cottte.s oligarchy, of which 
the ruling pvirreiplo r,s localih. Lower still is 
democracy, tiro equalittj of good and had alike; 
and worst of all i.s tyrarrriy, tire rnrle of the ‘wild- 
heast clem err t in ttrair.’ Itr the Statesmav Plato 
gives a rather clifrerent olassilloation of coir.stitit- 
tions, recogirising both a hetter and a worse forrrr 
of deirrocracy, and plaoiitg both below aristocracy, 
but above oligarchy ; iit the true state the rtuitther 
of the rulers rtrattors not, if oitl,v they have ‘the 
science of rrrlirrg.’ Irr the Laws he elaborates a 
secorrd-hest state, givirrg up comutunisttr as too 
diflrcult of attaiitmont, and proposing a oorrtplete 
equalisation of proiievty, In the Laws also he 
praises ‘rrtixed girvernmoirt.' 

In the earlier part of the Beqjublic Plato dis- 
cirsses the place ot art irr educatron. Honrer and 
Hesiod were tiro Greek ‘ Bible ; ’ hrrt Plato objects 
to rrmclt irr tiro poets ami in tire poptrlar religion as 
false and intrnoral. Music arrd poetry sltonhl Ire 
simple ( here agairr the complex, tire manifold, is of 
the rratnre of evil ), and should imitate only what 
is good, hence dramatic art is eRpecial].y objected 
to. Towards the errd of the dralogne he goes 
further, arrd objects to all ‘ iirritatron,’ whether in 
paintrrrg or irr words, as being only a oojty of the 
so-called r’eal tlriug.s, wlriclr are tlrorrrsolves only a 
copy of tire true reality — the ideas : arrd so he 
drives the poets from his ideal state. Aristotle’s 
Poetics may he regarded as irr part a ‘ Defence of 
Poesy ’ against Idato’s criticism. Why, it has 
often been asked, has Plato, Irinrself so great an 


artist, dealt .so Puritanically arrd so uri'yaipiitlietrc- 
iilly with art? Partly, irerhaps, because the first 
steps in rellectiorr about art, as about religiiiir, 
rnrjrly a certain withdrau'al fmm the .swaj’ of that 
which is to he critici.sed and nrrderstood. But the 
Pepublic gives orrly one side of Plato’s thought on 
art. In the Sipnposiwn (in which the banqueters 
praise Love in tirrrr) arrd irr lire P/iccdriis ‘the 
beautiful’ ocortjries the .sarrre place that ‘ the good ' 
does in the Pepublic. Plato is after all a true 
Athenian, and thinks of the good under the forrrr 
of the beautiful. ( ‘BearrtifnI-and-good ’ is the 
Greek equivalent of ‘itnlde’ or ‘gentleman’ in its 
best sense.) ‘All that is good is beautiful,’ he 
says in tire Tmuinw. The triro lover is akin to the 
philosopher, and loves the heanty of tire sorrl rather 
than the beauty of the body, air'd a-icend.s from the 
love of the many hearrtifnl to the love of absolute 
heanty. There is indeed a strain of asceticism in 
Plato s view of life ; but there is rroni' of the Cyidc 
eoiiteirr])t for the beauty of the hiimaii form and 
for the graces of social iiiteroorri-se. In the Plucdo 
Socrates .speaks of the hotly as ‘ the prisoir-lioiise 
of the .soul,’ and of philo.sophy as ‘the practising 
of death.’ But Socrates at the hairqiict speaks 
somewhat dill'ereiiLiy from Socrates awaiting his 
end : and in tlie Republic tiro body has to he cavc- 
fiilly trained that it ruay he a fit servant of tins 
soiii, and the ynirrig are to gi ow uj) amid fair sights 
and .sounds. 

Plato’s iiiHueiiec on Imman thought has been 
even move widely dill'used, hut is more difficult to 
irioasnre than that of Aristotle. The various 
schools of the Old, Middle, and New Academy 
caught only a small poi'tioir of his spirit. Tli'e 
Ktoics, especially the later Stoics, hori'orved much 
from him. Perhap.s no scliool of Greek philosophy 
was rmall'ooted by him. In Alexandria Jewish 
thiiikoi's fell rriid'cr his fascination (see Philo); 
and Chvistinu theology is largely Platonre. But 
the Alexandrian PlatonlRts and the Neoplatonists 
(q.v.) differ from Plato himself in maldng the 
Tima'us the centre of his sy.stem. The writings 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistiis and Dionysius 
tiro Areopagite belong to the Neoplatonic peiioil. 
The latter was translated by Erigcna in the 9th 
cciitury, and Platonisnr reached the western world 
in tire middle ages tlirongh the irreilrnm of tlrose 
mystical writers, The Italian Iteiiaissaiioe and the 
revolt again.st Scliola.stic Aiisloteliaiiisni revived 
the study of Plato’s own M’litings ; but the enthir- 
siasm for Plato in the loth century at Plorenec and 
the leas important ‘ Caiuhvrdge Platonisiu ’ of the 
17tlr century wore both after the Neoplatonic 
manner, and, like tiro mediteval ‘ Ai'ietotelranism,’ 
brought more veireration than iriidei'standing to the 
interpi-elation of the philosopher. Of all Plato’s 
disciples (to adapt a famous saying) perhaps only 
ono had undei'stood him— Aristotle— and he (lid not. 
His criticisms are often sti’angely unsyirrpathetio. 
Yet Arrstotio’s whole system gives a more trust- 
worthy clue to Plato’s real pliilo.sopliieal signili- 
cance than is to he got from mystical interpreters 
whose seal was not always according to knowledge 
(.see Abistotle). 

The first prinlefi edition of the Greek text of Plato is 
the Aldino (Venice, 1513). Plato is constantly cited 
according to the pages of the edition printed by H. 
Stephanus ( Paris, 1578 ). 'i'lio best and most convoniont 
texts are Iboso of Stallbarrin, of Baiter, Orolli and 
Winolcelinaiin, and of K. F. llennann. Tiro critical 
edition by Sebanz is not yet completed (1891). Plato 
was flr.sfc printed in the Latin tianslatioir by Ficiiio 
(Flor. 1483), which was the best outooiiie of the Platonic 
revival, and is the basis of tbe ordinary Latin versions, A 
complete English translation was published by Tlioinus 
Taylor, ‘the Platonist’ — i.e. Neoirlatonist, in 1804 (inolud- 
iiig nine dialogues translated by Sydenhaiii about 1769 ). 
The poet Shelley translated the Symposium (included 
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alon:? with otiicr fragments of Platonic translations in 
Mr Buxton Forman’s edition of his B'brtah ProfesMr 
Jowett hag made Plato an English classic ( Trans, nilh 
Liti-O'liicCioiis, 2d ed. h vol-. lS7o; The Repuhlic, separ- 
ately, lid etl. revhed ISSS). In the ‘ Golden Treasury* 
series are included translations of The RepuUk by 
Davies and Vaughan, of the Eulhyphro, Apology, Crito, 
PkfOlo ( untler title Trial and Death of Eocrates), bj’ F. J. 
Church, and of the Phcalnis, Dysis, and Protagoras, 
by Jodah "Wright. Among more important English 
editions of separate dialogues may be named the Apology, 
by Riddell I Phralrus and Gonjias, by Thompson; 
Phihhus, by Badham and by Poste; Theaietns, Sophift, 
StaUsaian, by Campbell ; Pheedo and Tinurns, by Archer- 
Hind ; and Pkredo, by Geddes. Among works on Plato’s 
philosophy, besides Jowett's ‘Introductions,’ may be 
named ( Jrote's Plato (containing analyses of all the 
dialogues ) ; "Wliewell’s Platonic Dialogues for Eiujlish 
Readers (ISfiOJ; Zeller’s Plato (Eng. trans.); and the 
sections dealing with Plato in the Histories of Philosophy 
by .Scliwegler, IJeberweg, Erdmann ( all now accessible in 
English). The development of the theory of ideas is 
Ji-cussed by H. Jackson in Journal of Philology {1S82~ 
8iJ). On the Platonic iiifliieiice on Christian theology, 
see Hatch’s Hibbert Eeotiires (1888); Bigg, Chrislian 
Plalonists of Alexandi ia (Eainpton Lectures, 1880). For 
the Cambridge Platonists, see the articles L-Vtitud- 
IN.iBUNS, CddWOBTH, MoBE, .SlIITH (JOHN), IVSICH- 
COTE, with books cited under these names. 

Platoff. JI.vrvEi Ivanovich, Count, a famous 
Co.ssack Hetman, was born at Azov on tlie Don, 
17th August 1757. He began his service in the 
Tnrkisli campaign of 1770-71, and t!u-ongliovrt 
suhretjuent wans .showed such capacity^ and courage 
that he was named by Alexander I. in 1801 Het- 
man of the Co.ssacks of the Don. As such he took 
p,art in the campaigns against the French, 1805-7, 
and, after tlie enemy liacl evacuated Jilosoow, hung 
upon their rear with pitiless pertinacity, wearing 
tliBin out by incessant attack.s, cutting off .strag- 
gling parties, and oaptming their convoys of pro- 
vision.s. He defe<atea Lefehvre at Altenbnrg, 28th 
liny 1813. After the French disaster at Leipzig 
he iiarassed tlieir reti'eat on Frencli soil, gained a 
victory at Laon, and made his naiue inemorahle by 
the devastations of liis hordes of semi-savages. He 
was enthnsiastically welcomed, and presented with 
a sword of honour on the occasion of his visit to 
London in company with Bliicher. Tire czar gave 
him the title of Count in 1812. After the war he 
retired to his own country, and died near Toherkask, 
loth January 1818. 

Platonic Love, the love of soul for soul, a 
love into which sensual desire i.s snnposed not to 
enter at nil. See the last paragraph out one in the 
article Plato. 

Platt-I>eiltscll, or Low Geeman, the direct 
descendant of Old >Saxon, and a si.ster-tongiie of 
High German, is .spoken to-day in different dialects 
by the peasantry of north Germany from the Rhine 
to Pomerania. It belongs to the same group as 
Dutch, Flemish, and Frisian. Low German .softens 
the consonants, but avoids the deep sibilants of 
High German as spoken in the soutli, and has 
simple grammatical rules. It is very appropriate 
in tlie mouths of tlie people who use it, their chief 
characteristics being naivete, a childlike good- 
nature, and sturdy hoiie.sty ; and it lends itself 
readily as a vehicle for fairy-tales, folk-tales, and 
simple folk-songs, such as those collected in 
Firnienioh’s Gmnaniens Vblkcrstimnen. Klaus 
Groth (f/.v.) and Fritz Reuter (q.v.) liave given it 
a high literary standing. Minor writers in Low 
German are Bornemaim, Bnrineister, Giesehreoht, 
and Brinckmann. 

.See Grotli, Briefe iiber Sochdeutsch und PlaitdeuUch 
1858 1; and Gaedertz, Das Uiedcrdeutsche fkkauspicl 
2 Tois. 1884). .See also the articles GEBM.'VSy (LaN- 
euAGE AND Litebatuee), Geimm’s Iaw, Eulenspieobl, 
Rbinaed the Fox. 
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Platte, or NEnn.vsKA, an affluent of the 
Missouri River, is formed by the junction in west 
central Nebraska of the North and Smith Forks, 
which rise among the Rocky Mountains, in Colorado, 
are re.spectively some 800 and ,550 miles long, and 
arc neither of tlieni navigable. The general course 
of the Platte is eastward, in a wide shallow stream, 
over the treeless plains of Nebraska, till it roaches 
the Mis.sonri after a winding conrae of about 450 
mile,-. IVitli it.s forks it drains some .300,000 sq. m., 
hut like them it is not navigable. 

Plattcii-Scc. See Balaton. 

Plattsblll’g, capital of Clinton county, New 
York, on Lake Cliamplain, at the month of the 
liver Saranac, 73 miles by rail S. of Montreal. It 
lias planing-niills, macliine-shops, and an iron- 
furnace, and mannfactiires wagoms and .sewing- 
inachines. In Plattshnrg Bay, on September 
11, 1814, a Biitisli flotilla of sixteen ves.sels was 
defeated and partly captured by Commander 
Thomas Macdonougir, with fourteen vessels ; while 
a large land force, under Sir George Prevost, was 
repulsed by General Macomb, with 1500 men. Pop. 
5245. 

PlattSlllOlltll, capital of Cass county, Ne- 
braska, is on the hlissoiiri, about a mile below 
the month of the Platte, and 21 miles by rail S. of 
Omaha. It manufactures flour, wagons, engines, 
reed-organs, &c. Pop, ( 1880) 4175 ; (1890) 8392. 

PIatyi>ii.s. See Ornithouhvnciiu.s. 

Plauen, one of the most important mannfao- 
tiiring towns of Saxony, stands in the south-west 
corner, on the Ulster, 78 miles S. of Leipzig by rail. 
Its chief industries are tlie mamifactnre of cotton 
goods, muslin, cambric, jaconet, and embroidered 
fabrics, with in a secondary degree cigars, paper, 
machiner 5 ’. Pop. (1875)28,756; (1890)46,899. 

PlailtUS; M, Ac'CiUS (or inoi'e correctly T. 
Marcius), the chief comic poet of Rome, and prob- 
ably among liis own countrymen the most popular 
Rohiaii author of any age, was horn about 250 n.c, 
at iSarsina, a village in Umbria, a district ivliioh 
must at this time have been tboiongbly Latinised. 
We Itave no knowledge of his early life and educa- 
tion, but it is probable that he came into Rome 
while still young, and acquired there liis complete 
mastery of the most idiomatic Latin. Though 
born in the oountiy, lie introduces countrymen 
chioliy as subjects for ridicule ; he always writes 
as a townsman, familiar with city life, especially 
among fvcedinen, craftsmen, and the middle classes. 
At Rome he found employment in connection with 
the stage, of what kind precisely we do not know. 
In this position he saved money enough to enable 
him to leave Rome and start in brnsiness on bis own 
account in the way of foreign trade ; and such 
early thrift show.s strong character and determina- 
tion to rise in the worid. His plays evince close 
familiarity witli seafaring life and adventure, and an 
intimate knowledge of all the details of hnying- and 
selling and keeping accounts — experience probably 
acquired during this period. We know that he 
failed in business, and returned to Rome in such 
poverty that he liad to earn hi.s livelihood in the 
service of a baker by turning a hand-mill, work 
generally performed by sla\'es. At this time, shortly 
before the second Pnnic war broke out, he was prob- 
ably about tliii’ty years of age, and while in this 
humble occupation he composed three plays which 
he sold to the manager,s of the public games. The 
rice paid him enalded him to leave the mill, and 
e spent the rest of his life at Rome. Prohahlv he 
commenced to write about 224 b.C., and for forty 
.veare, until_ his death in 184, he continued to ]n’o- 
duee comedies with wonderful fecundity. Most of 
the plays we have belong to the last ten years of 
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Ins life^ Tt is not certain wlietlier I’laiitns ever 
obtained tlie lioniau francliise. Ho was tlie con- 
temporary of Nii'vins and of Ennins, 

His plays appear not to have lieen published 
diirin" his lifetime, hut to have been left in the 
haiiils of the actors, wlio probably both interpolated 
and omitted passages to suit them for the stage. 
Almost all the prologues were wiitten after his 
death. About 130 plays were attributed to him in 
the time of Gollins, who held most of them to be 
the work of earlier dramatists, revised and itn- 
jiroved by Plautus. Homan critio.s considered most 
of them to be spurious. Varro in his treatise 
Queesfiones P/autinm limited the genuine come- 
dies to twenty-one ; and these so-ealled ‘ Varronian 
comedies ’ are the .same which we now |i0H.4ess, 
only one, the Vulularia, being lo.st. Plautus' 
plays weie immensely popular on the stage, not 
only witli the people, but with the educated 
classes, and were acteil, as Arnobins tells ns, in 
the time of Diocletian, five cBnturie.s later. Plantn.s 
borrowed hi.s plots to a large extent from the New 
Attic Comedy, which dealt with social life to the 
exclusion of politics ; he doubtless iTuitnted its 
general tj'pc.s of character, lint ho ‘ adapted ’ very 
freely, and infused into hi.s borrowed framework a 
new and rolmster life, whioh was Homan to the 
very core. His perfect spontaneity, vivacity, and 
vigour of language, and the eomio power of his 
dialogues, show that these are the genuine fruit of 
liis own geniu.s. The scenes of his comedies are 
always laid in Athon.s or in some Creek town. 
Had' he depicted the family life of Homans as so 
onrrupt, the magistrates would no doubt have 
interfered ; hut the Cieek personages of his plays 
.speak and act in every vespeot like Homniis ; they 
refer familiai'ly to places in Italy, to streets, magis- 
trates, and customs at Homo. Not even Shake- 
sjieare is more careless about inconsistency of this 
kind, It is probable that Plautus wrote with great 
rapidity ; some of his finest eoinodios are spoilt 
througn the action being too hurried towards the 
close. Romari ooiiiody o.vpre.s.sed ‘ a rebound from 
the severer duties of life;' Plautus’ audience were 
in holiday mood, and did not expect to he admon- 
ished as to duty or entertained with serious rellec- 
tion. His leading ehaructors possess boundless 
animal spirits, infinite j-osouroe in dilliculty, and hut 
small coiisoienco. His heroines show that, as , Sellar 
says, Plautus was more familiar with the way.s of 
‘ llhertinm ’ tha)i of Homan ladies. His favourite 
subject is a plot bj' whioh a slave, on behalf of his 
young master and the mistress of the latter, cheats 
a father or some one else. I’lautus shows no feel- 
ing for nature, though ho is fond of desorihing the 
sea in calm and storm ; his lack of any sen.se of 
natural beauty and of liigh imagination makes a 
deep gulf bet^voen him and Ari.stophanes. Yet lie 
shows distinct creative power, as in the character of 
Euclio the miser in (.he Aululariu, who, tliough 
entirely possessed by his one idea, is still honest and 
independent and not contemptible. Fine louches 
are not wanting. In the Cuptivi the slave Tyn- 
darns, cheerfully willing to sacrifice all for his young- 
master, shows tliat Plautus had the power to con- 
ceive a really noble oharactor. I'liQ eliarin of 
Plautus, lying in his genuine humour and powerful 
grasp of oharactor, goes deep down to the roots of 
hmnan nature ; ho delights his readers to-day as 
truly as when lie made Jioman theatres ring with 
applause, or when St Jerome solaced himself in his 
cell by reading the well-loved comedies. His joyous 
sense in all elrcumstances of the gladness of life is 
the sign of a strong and manly nature ; he makes 
his render look involuntarily at the bright .side of 
things, According to Sellar,' the five best plays are 
Jhihduria, Oaptivi, Meimchmi, Pseudoliis, Rudens. 
Shake.speare has imitated the plot of the McncBchmi, 


entirely iccastiiig it, in his Comedy of Errors. 
Molihre’s L’ Avars is bon owed from the Aulularia. 

English translations are by Thornton and -Wamer 
(17117-74), and H. T. lliley {1380). Hitschl lias shown 
great acutenes.s in restoring Plautus’ text, which is very 
oornipt (2d ed, 1871). The complete edition which he 
contemplated was oontinued by bis pupils, G. Goetz and 
others (1878 ct scq.). See also Sellar, lioimn Poets of the 
Republic. 

Playfair, John, mathematician and natural 
philQso\ihor,wa& horn at Beuvio manse, near Dundee, 
ilareh 10, 1748, and stiiilied atSt Andrew, s. In 1773 
he succeeded his father as minister of Lift’ and 
lieuvie. During his leisuie hours he still pro- 
secuted his favourite uiatliomatical and geological 
studies, and communicated to tho Royal Society of 
London two memoirs, On the Arithmetic of Ivipos- 
sihle Quantities and Accoind of the TAtholor/iccd 
tiurrey of Schieiiallion. In UH.") he hecaiue joint- 
professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, 
hut G.xchauged his chair for that of Natural Philo- 
sophy in 1803. He became a .strenuous supporter 
of the ‘ lluttonian theory ’ in geology, aiul, after 
puhllsliing in 1802 his Illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth (see Geolooy, Vol, 
V. ji. HS), he made many journeys for the sake 
of more extensive observations, particularly in 
1815, when he visited Fiance, Switzerland," and 
Italy. Ho died at Eiliuburgli, 19th July 1819. 
Playfair was during the later part of his life 
secretary to the lioyal Society of Ediiiburgli. 
From 1804 he was a contributor to the Edinhurejh 
Review and to the Transariions of the Royal 
Society of Edinhiirqh, and wrote many important 
articles for the fincyclopaidia Rritahnica. Ilis 
separate works are t\\a Elements of Geometry (1705) 
and Onllines of Natural Philosophy (1812-16). 

Plays. See Deama, Tiieatei!. A relic of the 
cen.sor.ship of tho press snrvii'es in Britain in tlie 
licensing of stage )ilays. By an Act of 1843 no 
[ilays may be acted for biro till they have been 
submitted to the Lord Chamberlain, who way 
refuse to license them in whole or in parks j the 
ollicial who reads them for this purpose being tlie 
‘examiner of stage plays.’ A penalty of £50 
nttacbes to the olVence of acting an unlicensed nr 
prohibited play ; and the theatre in which it is 
repre.seiited forfeits its license. In the United 
States there is no general oonsni', Imt local 
anthoritioH have power to forbid the repre.senta- 
timi of plays which they consider to he liiii-tful to 
morality. 

Plea, the answer of the defendant to the 
lilaiutilPs demand or charge. Pleas were divided 
formerly into pleas dilatory (where the party seeks 
to break down the onnolusion of the action without 
entering into the merits of the case) and peremptory, 
Doiimrrers (q.v.), in Abateniont (q.v.), special in 
bar, &c. ; now the plea is usually (Juilty or Not 
Guilty (see Ceiminal Law). In Scots law, plea 
nioaus also a written statement by counsel of the 
legal grounds on whioh the party bases his case, 
In English civil procedure this is called Pleading ; 
a term applied in criminal law to the accusation 
of tho prosecutor or tho an-swer of tho accused. 
Pleadings have been muoli simplified by the 
Judicature Acts (1873-76). In tho United States 
tho New York legislatnro estalilisliod a uniform 
procedure which has lieen adopted iiy most of the 
states. ‘ Pleas of the Crown ’ is an old term for 
criminal cases. In the Houses of Parliament plead- 
ing, as in tho superior courts of law, must be con- 
ducted at the Bar (q.v. ). 

Plel>eiaiis. Hee Home, Teibuee. 

Plebiscite, tlie name given, in tho political 
phraseology of modern France, to a decree of the 
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nation ol)tained liy an apjieat to iinh’eiva) sii(fia"e. 
Tims, Louis Napoleon was chosen jiresident, and 
.siihseiiuently emperor, hy a plebiscite, and in 1870 
obtained the sanction of 'till a tbiid one (71 million 
votes). The word is borrowed from tlie Latin : 
bnt the plpbhcit lUti of tlie Itomans jn'o^terly meant 
only a law j)assed at the Comitia Irihutii — i.e. 
assembly of the pUM, or ‘ commons,’ as distin- 
gnisbedTroin tlie nobles. Tlie word is often used 
in Eritaiu for an attempt to .secure an e.vpression 
of ojibiion on some special point of local inteiest by 
all tbs inhabitants of a district — often by means of 
letnm post-cards. 

Plectogliatlli. an order of Bony Fishes ((j.v.). 

Pledge. See P-UVNTiP.OKING. 

Pleiades, in Gieck IMytliobi^fy, were, according 
to the most general account, tlie seven daughters 
of Atlas and Pleione, the daughter of Oceaniis. 
Their liistory is differently related by the Greek 
mytbologists : according to some authorities, tbev 
committed suicide from giief, either at tlie death 
of their sisteis, the Hyades, or at the fate of their 
father, Atlas (i|.v.); aecoidiiig to others, they were 
companions of Artemis { Diana), and, being pursued 
hy Oiion (rj.v.), were rescued from him liy the gods 
hy being translated to the slry ; all autliorities, 
however, agree that after tlieir death or translation 
they were transformed into stars. Their names are 
Electra, Jlaia, Tiiygete, Alcyone, Ccheiio, Steiojie 
(the invisible one), and Merope. The group or 
constellation of the Pleiades, called the ‘Seven 
Stans,’ is placed on the shoulder of Taurus, the 
second sign of the Zodiac, and form, with the pole- 
star and the twin Castor and Pollux, the three 
angular points of a figure which i.s nearly an 
equilateral triangle. But, if looked at directly, 
onlj’ six stars are visible to the eye, though, if the 
eye is turned sideways, more can he .seen ; a good 
telescope .shows fifty or si.xtj' in tlio area. 'The 
photngrapluc chart pro(_luo 0 (r by ai.M. Henry in 
ISSS shows 2.326 stars, with nebulie intermixed. 

The name Plekal is frequently applied to reuiiion.s 
of poets in sejitenary groups ;‘and this use of the 
word dates from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphiis 
at Alexandria, who treated seven Greek poets with 
special distinction, and deuorainated them his 
jdeicuL His example was followed by Charlemagne. 
But the name Plciadc is specially associated with a 
group of IGtli-century French writers, of whom 
Ronsard (q.v.) and Du Bellay (q.v.) are the most 
notable, who endeavoured with marked result to 
reform the French language and literatuie after 
classical models. The other names are Lazare de 
Baif, ambassador at the diet of Spires ; Jean 
Dorat, a celebrated Hellenist ; Atnatlls Jamin ; 
Etienne Jodelle ; and Pontus de Thiard. In place 
of the two last, otlier antliorities give Scevole de 
Saint Martlie and Marc Antoine Miuet (q.v.j; 
and instead of Jamin, Belleau. 

Pleiocenc. See Pliocexe. 

Plelockroisin. lu some crystals, such as 
some specimen.s of topaz, three distinct colours 
may he observed on looking through them along 
three rectangular axes. In intermediate directions 
intermediate tints may he oi)sevved ; and this pro- 
perty is that of pleiochroibin or polychroism. In 
some other cases a similar range of intermediate 
tints iiiay he observed, lying between two extreme 
tints visible along two axes (diehroic crystals — e.g. 
iolite or sapphire d'eau, and some specimeius of 
mica ). 

PIclosaiim.s. See Plesiosaurus. 

Plei.stoccne (Gr., ‘mo.st recent’) or Gl.vcial 
S v.STEM. This .system comprises the older accu- 
mulations belonging to the (Juatemai-y or Post- 
Tertiaiy division. Almost all the molluscs met ' 


with in hcdo of thi' age are existing specie.s. The 
.system is termed Pleistocene nr Glacial accoi'ding 
as we have reference to tlie character of its organic 
lemains or to the phy'ical conditions iimler niiich 
the greater portion of its deposits were accumu- 
lated. These deposits are of I'ery diverse nature 
and origin, and are subject to endless modilica- 
tioii.s, hut neiertheless they show certain well- 
marked pliases which are persistent over wide 
areas. Thu~, throughout all northern Europe and 
the bilk' and nionntainoiis dlstriet.s of the central 
and southern legions of the continent they exhibit 
the .same general character and .sncce.ssion. The 
deposits of these regions consist for the most part 
of glacial and fluvio-glacial detritus, which hctolcen 
the former presence of a great ice-sheet in norlheru 
Europe, and of exteu'ive snowlields and glaciers 
in the mountain districts farther south. For an 
account of the.se deposits and glaciation generally, 
see Glacial Period. In the regions outside of 
the glaciated areas the Plcistucene sy.stem is repre- 
sented jirincipally hy fiuviatile acenmulations, cal- 
careous tiif.a.s, jjeat, and deposits in cave.s. The old 
liver-gravel.-s, ike. are well seen in the valleys 
of southern England, France, Belgium, central 
Europe, Spain and Portugal, Italjq &c., where 
they occur at the surface. But nlien they are 
followed into legions in wliich glacial and Ihivio- 
glacial aconmiilatioiis are well developed they dis- 
appear imdenieath these or aie dovetailed with 
them. Cave-rtepo'its are of course met with even 
in glaciated legioiis, hut in such countries no 
Pleistocene acoumulations overlie the glacial and 
Ihivio-glacial detritus of the latest cold stage of the 
glacial period. 

Thus, in general term.s, the Pleistocene deposits 
of northern Europe and the nioiintainous regions of 
the central and southern parts of tlie continent are 
of glacial origin, while the accuimilation.s outside 
of those area' are chieflj’ Iluviatile. The latter 
were for some time believed to he upon the wliole 
younger than the former, hut the two series are 
now generally recognised to he contemporaneous. 
The occurrence of fnssiliferous beds intercalated 
between sheets of morainic matter (houlder-clay, 
&c.) ju-ove.s that the so-called glacial peiiod ii'as 
interropted mure than mice hy epochs of milder 
climatic conditions, during which the inland ice 
of the north retired from all the low grounds, while 
the great glaciers of tlie Alps, &c. shrank hack to 
the inner recesses of the mountains. The organic 
remains obtained from fre.sh-water iiiteiglacial 
dc]io.sits have been correlated with those which 
occur in the river-aceiniiulatioii.s of the non- 
glaciated tracts, and the result Is that these 
acciiiiiulations are now admitted to be for the most 
part of interglacial age also. In short, the peat, 
river-deposits, tufas, and cave-acouiiiulations are 
the enuivaleiits in time of the glacial and inter- 
glacial depn.sits. 

i(/e q/ (he Period . — The plants and animals of 
the Pleistocene betoken great chauge.s of climate — 
one series indicating an extremely cold or Arctic 
climate, while the other could only have iloiiiTslied 
under extremely clement and uniform conditions. 
AVhile a cold climate prevailed, such plants as 
Dryns octopetala, Bctiila vana, Sedix jwlaris, &c. 
iiourished in the plains of Germany, and .similar 
northern and Arctic form.s clothed the loiv grounds 
of Switzerland. In northern France grew birch, 
alder, larch, spruce, juniper, and yew, while in 
Northern Italy the d'emhrnn pine nourished in the 
neighbourhood of ^Ivrea, and the Scotch flr on the 
shores of Lake Vare.se, positions in which it is 
needless to say they could not live now. Gonteiii- 
poraneous with this flora we meet with land and 
fresh- water shells which are equally indicative of 
cold and ungenial conditions. And ‘the same tale 
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is told liy tlie lioveal and Arctic si)ecies of inolliiscf. 
rvliicli occur more or lcs& abundantly in tlie slielly 
ciay=. of nortli Cermany, Scandinavia, and the 
Eiitiali Islands, and by the presence of nortliern 
forms in the Pleistocene marine beds of the Medi- 
terranean area. Tbe cluiracter of tbe land animals 
is nnite in keej)ini; rvitli this evidence. Living 
in tlve low grounds of central and .sontborn Europe 
at this time were reindeer, gliittoii, musk-slieep, 
Arctic fo.v, Aljiine bare, marniot, snowy vole, 
niammotii, woolly rliinocerofl, &o. Tbe remains 
of these northern and Arctic, plants and animals 
are met with both in glaciated countries and in tbe 
caves and llnviatile do]iosits that occur in regions 
that never were covered with glacier-ice. Tbe 
relics arrd remains of man liimself also accompany 
the same flora and fauna. In sti'ong contrast with 
.such an asaeinblago of irlants and animals is tliat 
of which we And abundant li-aces in interglacial 
lieds and cave- and river-deposil.s. In northern 
Pianoe grew willows, hazels, ash, dwarf older, 
.svcainore, sjrindle-trees, perfumed cherry-tree, ho.v, 
clematis, common ivy, judas-tree, Canary lanrel, 
&c. The presence of that lanrifl, whrcli flowers in 
winlei', iiroves that the winters must have Ireen 
very clement, and the other plants aie indicative 
of a genial hnmid climate. The summers were 
not so hot and dry as they now ais' iii Prance, and 
the winters were not so cold ; and .similar condi- 
tions obtained in (remiany and the hlediterrancan 
region — although tlie floras of tho.so dilleient zones 
were distinguished from each other by the pieseiice 
of certain forms and the aliaoiioe or otliei's. The 
land and fro.sli-waler shells associated with this 
flora are equally indicative of genial conditions, 
and similar evidence is sniiplied by the mammalia. 
Tims, we find a strange commingling of southern 
ami tenipemte forms which is (piito in keeping 
with the simiiar association in one and the same 
place of various plants which no longer live to- 
gether in Europe, Amongst the animals were 
liippopotannis, African elephant, liymna, serval, 
lion, leopard, various extinct species of elepliaiit 
and rhinoceros, an oxtinot dwarf hippopotamus and 
niaohairodus. ContemporaiioouH with theso were 
uius, bison, horse, slag, roe, saiga, heaver, hare, 
rnbljit, otter, weasel, wihl-cat, fox, wiUl-tioar, 
brown hear, grizzly hear, cave- hear, Irish deer, &c. 
Tlie relics and remains of Vahi'olithie man likewise 
accompany tliis flora anil fauna. 

It is obi-ions, Ihoroforo, that the Pleistocene 
period wa.s distingnished by great cliniaUc oscilla- 
tions. At one time tho whole of norUieni and 
north-western Europe, down to tho 60th parallel 
N. hit., was covered with avast me)' (h gleuec, rvliile 
from the Alps and all the considerablo mountain- 
ranges of middle and southern Europe great glaciers 
descended to the low grounds. Pniin ice-shoet and 
glaciers mighty riveis flowed all tlia year round, 
but in summer they rose in flood and iiniiidatcd 
wide tracts, which in time iiecanic overspread with 
sand and loam. It was under such conditions tlint 
a boreal and Arctic I'egetatioii clothed tho low 
gi'ounds of middle Enro])e. Considerable tracts 
of that region, during tlie last cold stage of the 
glacial ]ieriod, appear to have rosemhleit steppes, 
and to have lieon iidiahited by jerboas (jnniping 
hare), sporinopliilos, &c. The .same lands, which 
in some jilaces were clothed with pine-forests, were 
roamed over by great herds of reindeer, mammoths, 
&o.— the hones of whioli sometimes occur together 
in such largo nninbers as to lead to the belief 
that the animals may have iierishod in snow- 
storms or ‘blizzards.’ It was then, too, tliat the 
reindeer and its associates flourished in the low 
grounds of southern France, where they wore hnnteil 
by Pahi'olithic man. Witli the advent of inter- 
glacial times such ungenial conditions of climate 


passed giadnally away — the ice-.slieet I'anisliing 
finin the low grounds of north-western Europe, 
while tliemoiintaiii-glacier.sof central and .snufhern 
regions dwindled to insignilioanoo. Great migra- 
tions of plants and animals accompanied tliese 
changing conditions, the Arctic-alpine flora and 
northern anil alpine fauna retreating nortliwards 
anil retiring to mountain elei'ations. At the 
climax of interglacial times an extremely mild 
and gpiiial climate, recalling that of the Pliocene, 
Jirevailed in Europe. 'The Canary laurel, the flg- 
tree, the judas-tree, and many others flourished 
then as far noi lli as Paris, in which region frost 
ill winter was rarely nr never e.spoiienced. Ele- 
idiaiits, hiiipopotamnses, rhinoceroses, &c., and 
vast herds of bovine and cervine animals then 
wandered over all temperate Eniope— the Britisli 
area included. How often such changes of climate 
were rejieated has not yet been ascertained, hut 
interglacial beds occur oh at least two horizons— as 
ill France and the alpine lands of central Europe. 
Hence there wonhl appear to have been at least 
three glacial eiinchs separated by two intervening 
qioehs of gonial climatic ooiiditimis. In northern 
Europe only one WLdl-inarked intei'glacial epoch 
is generally admitloil by geologists. But the 
evidence is not conclusive, it is idivious, indeed, 
that the )ire.servatiini of interglacial accnmiilatinns 
must have been exce]iiionai witliin regions which 
have been severely glaciated. ^Pitli the retnin of 
ice-slieet and glaoions, fluvialile and oilier deposits 
wliicli had been laid doivn during interglacial times 
would he ploughed uj) and coinihinglocl with other 
iiioraiiiic material. It is only here and there, 
therefore, that |)atches of .such deposits have 
escaped destruction. The relics of interglacial 
limes are most almndaiitly met with in countries 
which were heyoncl tho reach of the ice. The 
closing stage of the Pleislooeiio was a glacial one ; 
so that in the valleys of central and western Euroiie 
the ossiferous river-gravels of the last inlerglaoial 
period are more or less huriecl under the lluvio- 
ghicial gravels and loams of the latest glacial 
epoch. The latest Pleistocene depo.sits in the 
British area are marine clays containing Arctic 
and boreal shells. These deposits go uji to 100 
feet or so in Scotland. 

Considerable geographical changes supervened 
(hiring Pieistocmio times. The jiroofs are seen in 
eerlaiu raised beaches in the maritime districts of 
north-western Europe, in the marine clays with 
their Arctic and boreal sliolls, and tlie marine 
.sands, &'c. of glacial and interglacial age, wliioli 
are well dcveloiied in the British area. Again, the 
distrihiitioii of tlie mammalian fauna of the Pleisto- 
cene points ill hire manner to considerable changes 
in tlie relative lei'el of land and .sea. Thu.s it would 
appear that in interglacial times Europe was con- 
nected, across the Mediterranean, by one or more 
land passages with north Africa; while at the same 
time the British area was continental. Indeed, 
certain evidence loads to the belief that the Euro- 
]ieari lauds strelohed out intn the Atlantic as far 
as what is now tho line of 100 fathoms. Towards 
the close of the last interglacial epoch, how- 
ever, a considerable submergence of the British 
area supervened— for undisturbed interglacial shell- 
hods have been met ivitli up to heights of 
several liuiidred feet, It is noteworthy also that 
the low grounds of north Germany were likewise 
submerged ju.st before the invasion of that 
region by the last great mer dc glace. The cause 
of such changes of level lias been much canvassed 
by geologists. From the fact that evidence of 
.suhmergonce so frequently acconipanie.s proofs of 
severe glaciation, it lias been inferred that tho 
subsidence may have been due to tho presence of 
the ice. It has been suggested, for example, that 
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tlie weight of the great ice'-lieet-- which coveted 
^uch vast legions in our hemisphere during glacial 
times may liave displaced the earth's centre of 
gravity, and thus caused a rise of the sea in the 
north.' (Jthers, again, think it prohahle that 
under the pressure of a great ice-sheet the earth’s 
crust may have yielded and sunk down more or 
less gradually. Some, again, have thought that 
a thick iee-sl'ioot would exercise .sufficient attrac- 
tion upon tlie .sea to oau.se it to rise upon the land. 
It must he admitted, however, that .some_ of the 
Oscillations of level which took place in Pleistocene 
times were on much too consideralde a .scale to he 
e.xplained by any of the hypotheses referred to. 
If, for example, the oonsiderahle suhmergence 
wlilch happened just before the advent in the 
British area of the last iiier da ^lare vva.s due 
to the pressure of an ice-.sheet covering .some 
region farther north, it is hard to understand how 
gi-eat confluent glaciers afterwards .succeeded in 
coveiing an area lying .several hundred feet below 
the surf, ace of the sea. Again, if the crust of the 
earth were so readily deformed under the weight 
of an ice-.sheet, how shall wo explain the absence 
of any traces of coiitemporaneon.s marine action 
in those low-lying regions of south England and 
the Continent which were invaded by the great 
northern iee-sheet? Whatever iiiHuence the ice- 
.sheets of the glacial period may have had upon the 
sea-level, it seems most prohal)le that tlie greater 
oscillations were the result of considerable earth- 
movements, .such as have taken place at many 
different stages of the world’s hi.stoiy. 

Plehtoccnt in other Continentis . — In North Amer- 
ica deposits of the same character and showing 
the same general succession as those of Europe are 
encountered— the glacial and interglacial conditions 
that characterised the latter continent having lieen 
etpially charaoteiistic of the former. Tlie Pleisto- 
cene fauna of North America embraced Mo-stodon, 
a true elepliaiit, .species of Iiorse, bison, beaver, 
peccary, bear, iSro., and gigantic extinct forms of 
slntli, such as Megatherium, Mylndon, and Megal- 
onyx. In South America tlie Painpa deposits 
have yielded a large number of remains of the 
great 'sloths and armadillos (Olyptodoii), besides 
other mammals. There is abundant eviilence also 
to .sliow that snow-fields and glaciers had in 
Quatemary tiiiie.s a consideralde development iii the 
Cordilleras, wliile in Fuegia ice seems to liav^e over- 
flowed mucli of the low grounds. In South Africa 
former snow-fiehls and glaciers have left their 
traces in tlie Kaga and Krome mountains. So, 
again, New Zealand and xlustralia seem to have 
had a glacial period. Little is known of tlie moun- 
tains of central Asia, but old moraines and erratics 
have fi-eqnently been observed in tlie Chinese 
range.s, while, as is well known, the glaciers of the 
Himalayas liad formerly a very great development. 

Cause of the Pleistocene Climatic Changes . — Many 
speculations a.s to the cause of the climatic changes 
of Pleistocene times have been indulged in. It 
must be admitted, however, that none of these 
explanations i.s without its difficulties. But the 
tlieoiy which best accounts for tlie facts and has 
gained the widest acceptance is that advanced by 
tlie late Dr Croll. According to liim, the strongly 
contrasted climates of tlie Pleistocene period were 
tlie indirect result of the increased eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit, combined witli the precession of 
tlie eipiinox. During a period of higli eccentricity 
tliat hemisphere which had its winter in aphelion 
would he .subject to severe cold, and its snows 
would not disappear during the succeeding short 
summer, the temperature of wliich would be 
lowered by its piesence. Thus in time tliat hemi- 
spliere would he subjected to severe glacial condi- 
tions. ' In the opposite hemisphere the state of 


tiling.-, would he very different, for the winter 
would he sliort and mild .and .snow would not 
accumnhate. Under sucli widely contrasted con- 
ditions between tlie northern ami southern hemi- 
splieres, tlie trade-wiiuls, and through them tlie 
great equatorial ocean-ciirrents, would be power- 
fully affected. Tlie winds blowing from tlie glaci- 
ated lieniispliore would be much .stronger than 
tho.se coming from the other, and the equatorial 
oceanic currents would thus lie impelled across tlie 
equator into tliat henii.sphere wlinse-suiniiier hap- 
pened in aplielion. This influ.x of warm water 
would necessarily increase the temperature of that 
lieinisphere, wliile the other would have its tem- 
perature cori'espoiidingly lowered. Owing to tlie 
precession of tlie equinox, iiowever, the conditions 
of the two liemlsplieres would tend to he reversed 
every 11,000 years nr .so; so tliat during a cycle 
of great eccentricity eacli lieiiiis]ihei'e would ex- 
perience an alternation of extremely cold and very 
genial climatic oondition-s. The last period of higli 
eccentricity commenced some 240,000 years ago 
and lasted for about 160,000 years. Some geol- 
ogists liave objected that tlie glacial period cannot 
he carried .so far hack in time. Thus, from an ex- 
amination of the rate of erosion in the po-stglacial 
gorges of some rivers in Nortli America (Falls of 
Niagara, Falls of St Antliony), some oh.servers con- 
clude that only 7000 or 8000 years have elap.sed 
since the close of tlie ice age. Bub in all sucli 
measurements and e.stiiiiate.s tliere are eleuieiits of 
uncertainty wliieli render tlie cnnclusion.s based 
upon them of little value. 

Antigiiity of Man in Europe . — AH tlie human 
relics met with in Pleistocene deposits belong to 
what is known ns the Paleolithic stage. Ilitlierto 
no indnhitahle evidence is forthcoming to .show 
that man was an occupant of Europe before tlie 
glacial period. It is quite possilile he may have 
been, Imt wc lack evidence sufficient to prove 
this. He certainly lived, iiowever, tlirouglinut the 
glacial and interglacial condition.s described above. 
It Is remarkable tliat no trace of ids occupation lias 
been met witli in beds of later date tlian tliose 
pertaining to tlie close of tlie last interglacial 
epoch. If we were to judge from negative evi- 
dence (which it is always unsafe to do) we should 
infer that lie vanished from Europe during the 
last glacial epocli. The oldest human relics 
hitherto discovered in postidaoial beds are Neo- 
lithic. 

.See CroU’s Climate and Time [HBTo). "Varions objec- 
tions which have been urged against this tlicory have 
been answered by its author in his Climate and Cos- 
nio/ogy ( 1880 ). .See also G. F, Wright, The Ice Age in 
North America (1889), and the articles in this work on 
Geoloot, Anthropologt, Max, Europe, Stone A ge. 

PleiiipoteiitiaiT. See Ajieas.sador. 

Plesiosaurus (Gr. ptesios, ‘near to,’ saiiros, 

‘ a lizard ’ ), tlie type or leading genus of a family 
(PlesiosauridfE) of fossil sea-reptiles, wliich are 
cli.araoteiistic of tlie Mesozoic sy.stems. The .skull 
of Plesiosaurus is small and depressed, witli a .short 
mandihular sympliysis. The teeth (.sunk in dis- 
tinct sockets) are long, slender, and cylindrical, 
and sliow fine longitudinal ridge.s on tlie enamel. 
The most striking peculiarity of tlie vertebra? is 
the great length of the neck portion, wliicli was 
composed of n-oin 24 to 41 vertehrte — the anterior 
ones being generally very small. Tlie cervical 
vertebi-a: consist of a centrum, neural arch, and 
two ribs, which are firmly articulated to tlie ceutia 
of the vertebra?, the terminal faces of wliiob are 
more or less biconcave. In tbe dor.sal verteiirse 
the ribs ai'e articulated to diapophyses from the 
neural arch ; and in the tail they gradually descend 
again to the sides of .the centrum. The tail is 
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luncU Sihovtei' than in Ichtliyobanvns (q.v.). In the 
alxloniinal region t)ie extremities of eaeli pair of 
ribs are connected below hy the development of 
tlie luvinal spine. The scnpuhe are of moderate 
size and widely' separated. The two pniis of limbs 
corre.spoud closely in .structure. The hnmerua and 
femur are comparatively short and di.stally much 
e.xpanded ; the radius and ulna, tibia and libula 
are short and Hat ; the ‘ hand ’ and ‘ foot ' are long, 
the phalangeals being increased in number beyond 
the normal comidement. The limbs were covered 
with integument .so as to form .simple undivided 
paddles, as in the turtle. Plesiosaurus was nn- 
doubtedly aquatic, and prob.ably haunted the 
shallow' seas and eatuarie.s of ile.sozoic times. Its 
remains have been mot with frequently in a fine 
.state of preservation, some almost perfect skeletons 
having been obtained from the Lias of England. 
Several genera of Plesiosanridm have been deter- 
mined. One of the.se, Cimoliosaurus, met with 
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Pleaiostturus dolioliodeirus. 

in tlie Jurassic and Cretaceous strata of Europe, 
Nortli and South America, and New Zealand, 
attained a length of between 30 and 45 feet. Plio- 
sanrns was another genus, witlv a shorter neck (the 
vertehriu tw'elve in niimher) and a comparatively 
larger bend than Plosiosanrus. In tliis genus the 
lower (aw was sometimes nearly (i feet long. See 
the Manual of Pulcoontoloijy, ' by Nicholson and 
Lydekker (1889). 

Plcssi.S-lcS"T<mvs. See Toues, Louls XL 

Plethon, Gisoegios Gumisto.s, a Greek scholar, 
was mo,st probably a native of Byzantium, and 
found employment in the Peloponnesus under the 
tyrant Maniiol and Theodore Paheologns. He was 
sent as a deputy to the c{)unoil held ai. Florence in 
1439, and here, if he did little for the union of the 
Eastern and Western Clmrohes, he did much to 
spread a taste for Plato. He returned to Coirstant- 
inople, and died there about 145S. See vol. i. 
of F. Schultze’s OcscMchtc rlar Philosophic dev 
Penaissanca (Jena, 1874). 

Pleth'ora ( Gr. , ‘ fullness ’ ) designates a general 
exces.s of blood in the system. It may arise either 
from too much blood being made or from too little 
being expended. The persons who become plethoric 
are usually tlmse in thorough health, who eat 
heartily and digest readily, hut wiio do not take 
sufficient bodily exercise, and do not duly attend 
to the action of the excreting organs. With them 
the process of hlood-makjng is always on the 
increase, and the vessels become more and more 
filled, as is seen in tlie red face, distended veins, 
and full pulse. The heart is excited and over- 
worked, and hence palpitation, shortness of teeath, 
and probably a .sleepy feeling may arise ; but 
tliese .symptoms, instead of acting as a warning, 


too often cause the abandonment of all exercise, by 
W'liicb Hie morbid condition is aggravated. The 
state of plethora thus gradually induced may be 
extreme without any functions materially failing, 
and yet the subject is on tlie verge of some danger- 
ous malady, such as apoplexy, or structural disease 
of the heart or great I’essels, or of the lungs, 
kidneys, or liver. 

Pleiirisyt inflammation of the investing 
membrane of the lung [pleura), is one of the most 
serious dihea.ses of the chest. It is very often, hut 
by no mean.s iiivaiialily, associated w'itii iii/ianima- 
tion of the suhstunce of the lung, commonly known 
as Pneumonia (q.v.). Pleuiisy without pneumonia 
is much more common tlian pneumonia without 
pleurisy. When bolh are jiresent, hut pneumonia 
preponderates, the correct term for the afieetioii is 
plcuro-pneumonia, although it is frequently spoken 
of simply as pneninonia, probably in consequence 
of the remedies being applied mainly to it, as the 
more important of the two elements 
in the eoiiipuniid malady. 

The pleura being a serous membrane, 
its iiillamiiiation is attended by the 
.same course of events as liave been 
already described in our remarks on 
the tw'o allied diseases, Pericarditis 
and Pcritonilis. Tlie inllamniation is 
of tile adhesive kind, and is accoiii- 
nfi iviCiST- paiiied hy pain, and hy the olTiision of 
serum, of fibrinous exudation, or of 
'N. pus into tlie pleural cavity. In the 

last case it is called emjnjema. In 
j consequence of the anatomical vela- 

tions of the iilenra— one part of the 
membrane ( the parietal ) lining the 
lirni walls of the cliest, while the 
other part (the visceral) envelops tlie 
soft and oompre.ssible lung, and these 
opposed surfaces being freely nioi'- 
able on one another— it follows that 
very different effects may be produced by its 
in/Iamniation. For example, the visceral layer 
may bo glued to the paiietal layer, so as to prevent 
all gliding movement between them, and to 
obliterate the pleural cavity] (similarly to what 
often happens in Pericarditis, q.v.); or the two 
surfaces W'hicli arc naturally in contact may ho 
almoriiially separated hy an effusion of seruiii 
holween them ; or, from a combination of these 
results, the opposite snrface.s of the plenr.'e may he 
abnormally united at some points, and abnormally 
semirated at othors. 

The general symptoms of pleurisy are rigors, 
pain in the side, fever, difficulty and rapidity of 
breathing, conghj and an impossihility of assum- 
ing certain pusitions; and of these the most 
marked is the pain or sHtoii, in the side, the Point 
de cOte of the French writers. Tlie pain, often 
very severe, and often limited to one small spot, 
is usually' at the low'er part of the affected side ; 
hnt is occasionally felt in other parts— as in the 
shoulders, in the liollow’ of the armpit, beneath tlie 
collar-bone, along the breast-hone, even in the 
loins, sinuilatiiig himhago ; or, in the abdomen, so 
as to suggest peritonitis or hepatitis. In some 
cases it is altogether absent. The pain is increased 
by percussion, by pressure between the ribs, by' a 
deep inspiration, by cough, &c. ; and tho patient Is 
often observed never to draw more than a short 
and imperfect inspiration. Cough Is not invariably 
present, altbougli it is an ordinary symptom. It 
is small, .suppressed as far as possible by' the 
patient, and Is either dry or accompanied by 
the expectoration of slight catarrh, If nincli 
frothy mucus is brought up it is a sign that 
Bronchitis (q.v.) is also present, and the appear- 
ance of vust-colonred sputa indicates the co-exist- 
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eace of pnuuuioiiia. Altliuu^'h tlio above-named 
symptoms, especially wlieii iiiosc of them occur 
tor;cther, afionl almost certain e^illence of the 
existence of pleuiisy, yet to the physician the 
physical siptis are still iiioie valuable, especially 
those furnished hy auscultation and percussion. 
^\\e fvii'tiniL-suuml, characteristic of pleuiisy in the 
dry stage in its most maiited foiiu, lesembles the 
cieaking of leather : the patient is often him-self 
conscious of the plating sen-sation produced hy the 
rubbing of the pleiiial surfaces ; and it may some- 
times he felt hy a hand laid on the affected part. 
If thud effusion be pre.sent the friction-sound is 
lost ; but dullne.ss on percussion replaces the 
normal lesonance over the aiea which it occutues. 

Plemi.sy far more coiuinonly arises from exposuie 
to cold than from any other cause, especially if a 
poisoned condition of the blood, predisposing to in- 
flammation of the .serous lueinbrane, is jnesCnt : thus 
it often comidicate-i rlieninatie fever and Jlright's 
disease; hut it may he occasioned hy mechanical 
violence (as hy a poiietiatiiig wound of the thorax, 
hy the splintered ends of a broken rib, &c.), or by 
the accidental extension of disease from adjacent 
parts. The disease may terminate in resolution 
and complete recovery ; or in adhesion, which often 
only causes .slight emharrassment of breathing ; or 
it may end with such a retiaction of one siile of the 
chest as to render the corresponding lung almost 
or totally useles-s ; or it may cause death either 
directly by actual suffocation, if the elfu.sion is 
very copious, and is not lemoved by tapping, or 
indirectly, by e.xhaustion. It is seldom that .simple 
pleurisy proves fatal ; but empyema in adults is 
a very fatal disease. 

In the treatment of pleurisy rest in bed, careful 
nursing, and light diet are essential. In acute 
ca,ses in the early stage cupi)ing, leeoliing, or 
hli.stering is geneially indicated. When effusion 
has taken i)lace, purgatives, diuretic.s, ami alisorlj- 
ents should he given. lint when thud is present 
in large amount and Is not diminishing from day to 
day, it is usually desirable to draw it off hy tap- 
ping. If the fluid he serous this usually greatly 
hastens recovery. Even when it is purulent 
(empyema) aspiration, repeated when necessary, 
is often sucoes-sful in the case of children ; hut 
more generally, especially in adult-s, free anti- 
septic opening and drainage of the cavity alone 
affords any hope of cure. 

Pleurisy Root, See Buttekfly Weed. 

Plcnrodyilia L the name simietimesi applied 
to neuralgia of the che.st-wall, which may simulate 
closely the pain of pleurisy. 

Pleiironectidte. Bee Flat-fi.sh. 

Pleiiro-pueuuioiiia. The disease of this 
name in tlie hnman subject is mentioned at 
Pleurlsy ; the following article deals with the dis- 
ease in cattle .so called. Pleuio-pneumouia Contagi- 
osa is a contagions febrile dLea-se tieculiar to horned 
cattle, supposed to have originated in central 
Europe and thence to have been conveyed to all 
parts of the world. It cannot he certainly traced 
furtlier back than 1769, when it was known in 
eastern France as Miirie. Not till 1802 was it 
seen in Germany, 1824 in Russia, 1841 in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1843 in the United States, 
1858 in Australia, and 1864 in New Zealand. 
It is due to a contagium which gains acce.ss to the 
system by the lung.s, and which, after an incubative 
period of from two or three weeks to as many 
months, induces extensive inllamniatory exudations 
in the substance of the lungs and surfaces of the 
pleura, finally resulting in con.solidation of some 
portions of the lungs, occlusion of the air- tubes, 
plugging of the blood-vessels, and, generally, 
adhesion of the pleural .surfaces. 


It U now clearly demonstrated that ideuro-pneu- 
munia never occui.s independently of infection, that 
it is not fostered hy ovei crowding, exiiosuie, net, 
damp, dirty lun els ; these influences may predis]io.se 
an aniniaf to .snccumh more leadily, or, in othei 
wolds, to become a move hiiitahlesoil for the incre.ase 
of the specific organism to which undoubtedly the 
disea.sc is due, as stated hy the writer in 1886. He 
stated that the organi,sm was a micrococcus.^ It 
has since been discm'eved that tliere are three kinds 
of micrococci — viz. Ist, pncinnococtius (jutta-cci'ci, 
whose colonies, when giowii in artilioial media, 
re.semble drops of wax ; 2d, pneumococcus lichen- 
oides, which grows in a thin white layer ; and 
jiiieuiiiocuiciis flaceus, whose colonies arc elon- 
gated or round in shape, and assume a beantifnl 
orange tint. In addition to these cocci a bacillus 
is found, called hy Arloing the pnemnobacillus 
liqaefaciens, and suijposed hy that ohseiwer to be 
the pathogenic organism causing the disease. 

There is much variety iu the mauifestation of 
the disease. In some instance.^, especially during 
its liist outbieak in a district, it runs a rapid 
coni.se, destroying life in the course of a few' days ; 
ill other cases, and these are the most iiuiuei'oii.s, 
it.s on.sct, eoiiise, and teimination occupy a period 
of fioin two to eight weeks, or even longer j some 
animals recoi eiing after the shorter periods, whilst 
others become emaciated, iiiially Hucoimihing to 
ail exhaustiie dianhma, impeifect aeration of the 
blood, hydi'othorax or water in the chest, the 
depressing iiillueiice of degenerated animal mate- 
rials absorbed into the blood, and aiiamiia. The 
move piomiiieiit .synijitoiiis are slight rigors or 
-shiverings, elevation of tein^ierature, loss of appe- 
tite, secretion of milk diminished, nil occmsioiinl 
cough is heaid which is dry and hard in ehaiacter, 
viiminatiou becoiiie.s iriegular, the bowels lather 
constipated, and the urine is scautyi and high- 
coloured. In cases that do not bei'in to recoi’er 
at this stage the signs of general disturbance 
more or le.ss vapidly increase ; the cough hecome.s 
more ]ier.sistent, the respiiatoiy movements in- 
crease in fref]iieiicy, when the animal stands the 
elbows are turned out, and whilst lecuiiiheut the 
weight of the body is thrown upon the .sternum 
or I II east-hone— a posture in which, owing to the 
aiiatuiuical confnriiiation of this hone, the animal 
can most readily expand the chest. The hreathiiig 
is often hut not always accompanied hy a nioau or 
grunt resembling the Ideating of a goat. 

Experience has led the great majority of pro- 
fessional men to the conclusion that the disea.se 
is not influenced hy luediciiial remedies; it runs a 
course. If the dose of the contagium is .small, or 
the animal able to w'ithstaiid a larger one, it ter- 
minates spontaneously' in apparent recovery ; hut 
an animal W'hicli has thus apparently recovered 
still contains the germs and pioducts of the disease, 
and remains a source of danger to others for an 
indefinite period, probably during the remainder 
of its existence. If, on the other hand, the dose of 
the specific cause he .strong or the animal weak, 
death soon occurs. By the provisions of the 
Pleiiro-pneunionia Act, 1889, all cattle siiflering 
from the disease as w'ell as those in contact with 
them have to be slaughtered, part of the loss being 
borne hy the local authority. 

Inoculation . — Experienced and sueeessfnl inocn- 
latora are all agreed that inoculation ivith care- 
fully selected lymph — and the non-success of the 
ojieration lias been proved to he due to a careless 
selection of the inoculating fluid, and ignoi-anoe on 
the part of the operator — exerts a preservative 
influence and invests the economy of animals sub- 
ject to its influence with an immunity' which pro- 
tects them from the contagion during a period not 
yet determined. Lymph for inoculation should he 
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reiiioveil as soon as possible after tlie slanglitei of 
an animal not too severely atfectud rvitli jileuro. 
It hliould lie a very light straw coloiu, the jialev the 
better, and free from all blood and frothy iimcns. 
It is removed from the lioideis of tho diseased por- 
tion, collected with a porcelain spoon rendered 
aseptic, and coiiveyed into vials containing pieces 
of worsted thread a few inches long, which, as well 
as the hottletf, liave been asejitised. One of these 
worsted threads is inserted, by means of a needle 
made for the purpose, under the skin of the tip of 
the tail of each animal, fnoculation is practised 
to an enormous extent in Australia, many stock- 
owneis there now believing that hut for this it 
would he impossible to rear cattle successfully. 

Plevilil, a town of Lulgaria, 19 miles .S. of the 
Danube ami 85 NE. of Sophia, ivitli 11,474 inhabit- 
ants. Here in 1877 0.smau Pasha, the Turkish 
f'eneral, after defeating the llussians in several 
engagement.s, entrenched himself against their 
reinforced and siipei'iornumher.s early in Septemher, 
and repulsed their eiideavouis to take the place by 
Btorm ; hut, after making an unsuccessful attempt 
to cut his way through the investing llmsshm army, 
he was compelled, provisions and aimiiunitiou 
running short, to capitulate ( lOtli December) with 
42,000 men and 77 guns. Bee Defense tie Dlevna, by 
Musuhawer Pasha and Talaat Bey (Paris, 1889). 

Plcxiiiicter. See Peiioushion. 

Plcycl) ICiNAZ JosErir, a uiusieal composer, honi 
on 1st Juno 1757, at KuiipertsLhal, near Vienna, 
studied under Haydn and in Italy, ami in 178.8 was 
made Kapellmeister of Strasburg Cathedral. In 
1791 he visited London, and composed there tliree 
wmphonies. At Sti aslnu g, during the frenzy of the 
Preiioli Hevolutioii, he fell under suspicion of syin- 
patliy with the royalists, ami barely escaiied with 
Ills life. Ill 1705 he opened a large music shop in 
Paris, ami in 1807 joined thereto a pianoforte 
iiiimufaclory. He died in Paris, 14tli Novemlier 
1831. His oonipo.sil.ioiis, winch were in their day 
very popular, coiisist of (piartets, concortas, anil 
sonatas, and are now almost wholly forgutleii. 

Plica Poloilica is tlie name given to a 
disease of the scalp, in which the haii-s heeoine 
matted together by an adhe.sive and often fetid 
secretion, and which Is especially prevalent in 
Poland, although it ()cca,sioiially occurs in other 
countries. The hair i,s found, on mioro.scopic inves- 
tigation, to be infested with a fungus of the genus 
Trichophyton. The only treatment that is heiielicial 
is the removal of the hair, and .strict attention to 
cleanliness ; but, as it i.s popularly believed in 
Poland that this allectioii affords a security from 
all other sickness and misfortune, it is often dilli- 
cuH to persuade patients to have recourse to these 
means. 

Plimsoll, Samuel, ‘the sailois’ friend,’ was 
born at Bristol on lOtli Eehruary 1824. In his 
seventeenth year ho became clerk in a SUelliekl 
brewery, and. rose to a position of trust in the linn. 
In 1854 he started bu.siiioss on his own account, in 
the coal trade, in London. Shortly afterwards he 
began to interest himself in the sailors of the 
luercaiitilu marine, and the dangers to which they 
were exposed. He ncoumulated a mass of facts 
proving that tho gravest evils resulted from the 
wilful employment of nnseaworthy ship.s, from over- 
loading them, and imdor-manning them, from had 
.stowage, and from over-insurance ; unseruimlons 
owners insured rotten or ‘ coliiii ’ ships at a value 
greatly exceeding their real value, and sent them 
to sea, hoping they would founder, Ijy which means 
they would make bigger prolife than they could 
niake hy legitiiuate carrying of merchandise. Fail- 
ing to induce parliament to take legislative steps 
to pii b an end to those evils, Mr Pliiusoll himself 


entered parliament, for Deihy, in 1868 ; hut it vas 
not until he had published Um- Setimen (1873) and 
had made an ajipeal to the general public that he 
succeeded in getting passed tlie Merchant Shijijiiiig 
Act in 1876, to supei&ede temporary measures 
passed during three jirecetling sessions. By 
this act the Board of Trade ivas empowered to 
detain, either for .survey or permanently, any vessel 
deemed unsafe, either on account of defective hull, 
machinery, or equiiimeuts, or improper loading, or 
overloading ; a penalty not exceeding £300 was 
iiienrred liy any owner who should ship a cargo of 
giaiii in bulk exceeding two-tliiids of the entire 
cargo, giain in hulk being e.specially liable to shift 
on the voyage ; the amount of timber that might 
he carried as deck cargo was detined, and enforced 
hy penalties ; iiiially, every owner was ordered to 
inaiL (often called tlie ‘Plim.soll Mark') upon 
the sides of his sliips, amidships, a circular 
ilisc, 12 iiiche.s in diameter, with a horizontal 
line 18 iuchos long drawn thi'ongh its centre, 
this line and the centre of the disc to mark tlic 
maximum load-line — i.e. the line down to which 
the vessel might be loaded, in salt water. Faihiie 
to comply with this last legulation exposed the 
owner to a tine not exceeding £100 for each oll'ence. 
In 1890 tills act rvas amended, the fixing of the 
load-line being taken out of tlie owner’s dnsoretiou 
and made a duty of the Board of ’rrade. Mr 
Hllnisoll retired Irom pailiamcntary life in 1880. 
But ho did not slacken Ids ell'urts to make the 
sailois’ calling safer; in 1890 ho published a work 
on CaUle-ships, exposing the ciuelties and great 
dangers connected with the shipping of live cattle 
across the ocean to Briti.sh poits. See Japp, Good 
Men and True ( 1890). 

Pliiiliiinnon, or 1’lyklimmon, a large nioun- 
Lain-mass (2469 feet) of Wale.s ivitli tliree sum- 
mits, on the boundary between Montgomery and 
Cardigan, 10 miles M'. of Llanidloes. Tlie name is 
said to be a corruption of a Celtic word signifying 
Five liivers, five rii’ers having their sources on its 
.slopes ; one i.s the Severn, another the Wye. 

Plinth, the sijuaro moniher at the lioltom of 
tho base of a Column (q.v.). Also the plain jiio- 
jecting band forniing a base of a wall. 

Pliny (Gaius Plinius Secundu.s), called the 
Elder, to distinguish him fioiii his nephew, came 
of a North Italian stock iiossessiim estates at Novum 
Comum (Como), where lie was hoiii 23 a.d. He 
claimed to he a conqiatriot of Catullu.s, hut the 
reference is too vague to warrant the assumption 
that their coimnoii hirtliplace was Verona. His 
education was carried on in Itome, under every 
advantage of wealth and family connection, till, 
when about tweiity-tliree years old, he entered 
the army, serving on the stall' of L. Pomponius 
Secundns, then conducting a campaign in Germany. 
He became colonel of his regiment (a cavahy one), 
and while attentive enovigh to his military duties 
to make a special study of the throwing of niibsi]e.s 
from horseback, on which he wrote a treatise {Do 
Jaeulatiojic Emicstri),_ and to compile a history 
(afterwards published in twenty hooks )_ of the Ger- 
manic wars, lie gratified his thirst for niiseellaneous 
knowledge by a series of soientillc tours, invostigal- 
iiig tho region between the Eiu.s, the Elbe, and the 
A'Peser, and the sources of the Danube. Keturniiig' 
to Home in 52 with Pomponius, he studied for tho 
bar, at which he practised just long enough to satisfy 
himself that his aptitudes were not of the forensic 
order. Accordingly he withdrew to his native 
Como, and there, during the greater jiart of Nero’s 
reign, devoted himself to reading and authorship 
encyclopredio in their range. Apparently for the 
guidance of his nephew he wrote in three hooks his 
Stndiosiis, a treatise defining the culture necessary 
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for tlie orator liefoie eiiteiiny on lii-s career, anti 
aLo fur liib nephew the giaininatical work, Diibim 
Senao, in eight houk>. Aljout the chtee of Nero’s 
life lie was appointed piocnrator (collector of the 
hnpenal revennes) in Spain, wheiein 71 he heard of 
his hrother-in-law’s death, hj' which he became 
guardian of his sister’s son, Pliny the Younger, 
whom, on Ins return to Rome two years after, he 
adojited. Vespasian, by this time empei or, whom 
lie had known in the Uerman campaign, was 
lienceforth his most intimate friend, bnt court 
favour ilid not wean him from study, and so we 
find him hringing down to his own time, in thirty- 
one hooka, the history of Rome, by Aulidius 
Bassus. A model student, amid metropolitan 
distraction, he began work by candle-light, in 
autumn before the day was spent, and in winter 
by 1 or 2 A.M. Ere dawn he would wait on the 
emperor and discharge the imperial commissions 
imjiosed on him, after which he letnrned home 
once more to his hooks. A slight repast interven- 
ing, he lesumed work, in summer lying in the sun- 
shine while he took notes or extracts from what 
was read to him. 'I'lne to his maxim tliat no hook 
was so bad hut some information might he got from 
it, lie seized every opportunity of jotting down all 
that interested liim either as reader or auditor. A 
cold hath, followed by a slender meal and a brief 
.sie.sta, preceded the next .spell of work, at which he 
continued till cena, the Roman dinner, at 3 r.M. 
Even then he listened to the leading of some hook, 
on which he commented. Sjnoli was his life when 
at court ; but at his country seat his studies were 
uninterrupted — an attendant reading to him even 
in the hath, or writing to his dictation while he 
was under tlie masseur or anointor {alijitus). On 
his journeys by land or water his seci'etary with 
hook and 'tablets wa.s always at hand. 13y tliis 
lifelong application he ania.ssed materials enough 
to fill tlie 160 volumes of manuscript written very 
small on both sides which, after u.sing them for his 
Histuria Naturalis (pnhiislicd 77), he hei|ueathed 
to his nephew. His life, uneventful and studious, 
was quite dramatic in it.s ending. In 79 he was 
in ooiiimand of the Roman fleet stationed olT 
Misenum when tlie great eruption of I'esuvius 
was at its height. Eager to witue.ss the pheno- 
menon as closely as possible, he landed at Stahiie 
[ Cast elht mare), hnt had not gone far when his 
frame, corpulent and asthmatic as his nephew tells 
ns, succumbed to the stifling vapours rolling down 
the hill. 

His Hiitoritt Nutnralis alone of his many writ- 
ings survives. Under that title the ancients 
classified everything of natural or uon-artilicial 
origin — not only botany, zoology, and mineralogy, 
but geography, meteorology, and astronomy. 
Pliny, however, extends even this elastic defini- 
tion, and adds to his woik by digres.sions on 
human inventions and institutions, devoting two 
books to a very laluable, if iiiisjdaced, history 
of fine art. He dedicates the whole to Titus, in 
a turgid, ill-composed einstle, the low literary 
level of which is maintained throughout. Noi- 
ls his inartistic, sometimes obscure, style re- 
deemed by iiiuoli scientific faculty in handling his 
theme. He did not pretend to original reacarch, 
hut the phOosophical method which sometimes 
di.stinguislies the mere compiler is equally foreign 
to his page.-,. His ohsei rations, made at second- 
hand, are presented with no discrimination between 
the true and the manifestly false, between the prob- 
able and the simply marvellous. He can even be 
convicted of having misunderstood the authorities 
oil whom he relies. But with every deduction made 
from it as to matter and foim, his compilation is ,a 
praiseworthy monument of reading at once exten- 
sive and minute, and .supplies us with information 


oil an immense variety of subjects as to which, but 
for liiiii, we should have remained in the dark. 

Tiie most conveiiieut text for the student is that of 
Jan and Maylioff (U vols. Leij). 1857-73), wliicli embodies 
the best re.sults of the receiisioii-s by .Sillig and IJetlcfsen. 
The Clinstomathai J’luiiaiia {Jieilm, 1S57) of the great 
aroliffiolosist Urlichs is particularly valuable for its coin- 
nients on fine art ; while of transl.ations the soundest and 
most readable is that of Little, in I’reiioli, published along 
with the original Latin ( Paris, 1848-50 ). 

Pliiiy (CLtiDS Pliniu.s Cjecilius Secundus), 
the Younger, was born at Novum Comuiii, 62 A. D. 
His education, after ins tenth year, when hi.-, 
father died, was conducted under the eye of hi.s 
mother, Plinia, of his tutor Virgiiiius Rufus, of 
whose worth, intellectual and moral, he has left a 
beautiful memorial, and of his uncle who adopted 
him. He eaily di.splayed high literary aptitude, wiote 
a Greek tragedy iii his fourteenth year, and made 
such progress under (Juiutilian that, like his friend 
Tacitus, lie became imted as one of the most accom- 
plished men of his time. His proficiency as an 
orator enabled him, when not more than eighteen, 
to plead in the I<’oruiii, and brought him much 
practice, not nul5- at the Ceiituuiviral bar, chiefly 
in will-caaCb, but also before the senate. Official 
appointments came to him in quick succession. 
Then, still young, he served as military tribune in 
Syria, where he frequented the schools of the Stoic 
Euphrates, and of Arteniidorus ; at twenty -five, 
the earliest possible age, he was qnaistor Ccesaris, 
then prmtor, and afterwards consul in 100 A.D., in 
which year he wrote his laboured panegyric of 
the Emperor Trajan. In 103 he became pro- 
prietor of the Provincia Pontica, but vacated the 
post ill two years, and, among othei- oflice.s, held 
that of curator of the 'Tiber, chiefly for the preven- 
tion of floods. He married twice ; his second wife, 
Calpurnia, granddaughter of Calpurnius Fabatiis, 
is fondly referred to in one of his most charming 
letters for the many gifts and acooniplislmierits ivitli 
whicli she sweetened hi.s rather invalid life. He 
died without issue, hut in wliat year is unknown. 

It is to hi.s letters that Pliny owes his assured place 
ill liteiature as one of the masters of the epistolary 
.style. An avowed imitator of Cicero, he has 
caught much of the charm of his model, while his 
Latiuity is iiardly, if at all, inferior in (nirity and 
ease. His lueaiiiug, though never obscure, is 
generally fuller than his expres,sion, and, reading 
between the lines, we discern the features of a 
truly lovable man, quite aware of his strong as of 
liis -weak points, much given to hospitality, and 
always pleased to help a less favoured brother, 
such as Suetonius or Martial. "We deiive from liim 
not a few of our distinctest impres.sions of the 
public and private life of the iipjier class in tlie 
Ist century i above all, it is from his correspondence 
with Trajan that we get our clearest knowledge of 
liow even the most enlightened of the Romans 
regarded the then obscure sect of the Christian.s. 
It appears that a person acknowledging himself a 
Christian was liable to punishment, even to dealli. 
When under examination, howei-er, no Christian 
would admit anything further than his practice 
of meeting with his co-religionists on an appointefl 
day before it was light ; singing a hymn to Christ 
as God (or ‘ as to a God ’ — quasi deo) ; and taking 
an oath which bound him to no criiue, but never 
to commit theft, robbery, adultery, and malfeas- 
ance, and never to deny a deposit. Even when 
put to the torture, two female slaves, said to be 
deaconesses, confessed nothing more to Pliny, who 
thereupon consulted the emperor as to hoAV he 
might stop the .spread of what he could only call 
‘a depraved and extravagant superstition.’ Trajan 
declined to lay down a general rule for dealing with 
the Christians ; he recommended that they should 
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not be aouglit out on auspioioii, but that, if accuhed 
and convicted of holding that faith, tliey should be 
'punished. Accusations imsujipoi'ted by an accuser 
were not to be received, while suspected ease? were 
to have an opportunity of clearing themselves by 
otfei'ing prayers to the llotnan gods {diia nostris). 

Kell’s te.vt of the Epinttca and Panajynous (Leip. 
1853) rs the beat, while a useful aelectioii witli a good 
conmientaiT has been publisheil by (Jliuroh and Brodribb 
(1871). Mehiioth’s translation (1716) is free and ciuiii- 
mtly readable; Orrery's, of the JUpistles (1761), is still 
esteemed. 

Pliocene System. Sti’ata helonuing to this 
system are restricted in Britain to a limited area in 
Essex, Hiillblk, and Norfolk ; but a few isolated 
patches occur also iir Cornwall and ICent. They 
con.si.st of irregnlar lenticular beds of sands and 
shelly gravels, &c., which ner'er occur altogether in 
one place. The whole serio.s probably does not 
exceed 120 feet in thickness, and compiises the 
following groups ari'anged in (le.sccnding order : 

CROMUa Poni.sr-BCD : t'l esU- water or PsUitmim .‘ulfca, cluyn, and 
santia, with layout nl jirat ; 10 to 70 fecit thick. The foaaila 
aie laud anil lieah-wator iiirilliiscs, many laiicl-iilaiita, and 
nuineioua iiiaiiiiiialiaii reinaiiia. 

Cuii.t.EaronD Jliins ; saiiila and clays ; 0 In 1(1 feet thick; con- 
tain iiiariiiii shells, some tiro-thirds of wliicli arc existing 
Arctic species. 

Noawicii Guta; llnvio-iiiarino gravel, siiiid, and loam; 8 to 10 
feet liilok. fossils, cliiody iiiariiiu molluscs; soveral laud 
and frasli-watcr niiclls, ami iiui]ieiou.s iiiaiiiiiialian roiiiaiii.s— 
hence the name of 'niummallforous cr.ig' soinotlnics applied 
to tills group. Of tile slii'lla 03 pci cent, aie living speoies— 
I'l'O per cent being northern forma. 

Bed CitiiG ; red fcrrugiiiiiii.s shelly sand, 25 (vet thick, but local 
and incQiiaUut, Aljiiut 00 per cent, of llie iiuniiiioiia shells 
oooutring In this ilepnsit lue o.vlslliig species— 10'7 per cent, 
being northern tonus. 

LsNiiAM Buna : sands, ii:o., nooupylng ' pipes ' or hollows in the 
chalk of tiiQ North liowiis. saiiie (100 lent above tlio sea. 

Bt Eimr Bnus i olays and gravels, near St Ertli, Ciiriiwall ; 

many shells, aliont 40 per oeiiL, lioiiig of extinct species. 

IVniTU OH OonAi.i.im: CiiMi; alielly sands and olays; fossiks 
abundant | 8.1 per eeiii, of Lliu sliell.s are living species, and of 
those 5 per cent, are nortliorn foriiis. Polyxoa (popularly 
oalli'd coriils) are nuiuerous, liuiioo the name souietnuos applied 
to this group. 

On the Continent Pliocene marine deposits are 
met with in various countries, usually in maritime 
regions, as at Anlwei'ii and in the west of Prance in 
the Cotontin, Morbihan, and Aquitaine, But it is 
in the Mediterranean liasiu that this system attains 
its gi’eatest development. Thus, at various points 
along the foot of tiie Alp.s in North Italy Pliocene 
beds appear, and they likewise occur along both 
hides of the Aiienuines, forming the sub-Apoimiue 
formation ; while in Hieil.y thuj’ attain a lhickne,s.s 
of 2000 feet. In middle Europe the most iiniuirtaiit 
Pliocene strata are the fresh-water beds of the 
Mayence basin, and tiie fresh and brackish water 
beds of the Tertiary basin of Vienna. The calcare- 
ous tufas of Prance and Ital,y belonging to this 
system arc notable for their jihint-remaiiis. 

Zi/e of the, Period . — The llora of Pliocene time.s 
indicates a more temperate climate than that of 
the preceding Miocene. Many Miocene forms still 
lived in Eitropo, but the palms and other character- 
istic Mioceiro plants had disappeared. Ivy, ]dat- 
anus, liquidamhar, varions maples, many walnut 
tree.s, elms, hornhaams, magnolia, tulip-tree, Can- 
ary laurel, oleander, vine, glyptostrobus, sassafras, 
and others ranged from Tuscany to the heart of 
France— snob plants as beoeh, po 2 ilar, lime, oak, 
sassafras, maples, bamboos, vines, &c. growing 
amongst the mountains of Cautal. The general 
character of the flora recalls the floras of distant 
regions — North America, the Canary Islainls, 
ea, stern Asia, and Japan. The abundant evor- 
gi’een iilants of tire period seem to have grown 
chiefly on the low grounds; at liighcr elevations 
pines and deciduous trees were the prevailing forms. 
The flora of the Norwich Crag shows that towards 
the close of the period the British area was clothed 
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with a vegetation somewhat similar to that of the 
jireseut. The inolluscau fauna includes an iiioreas- 
iivg iiuuiber of living species. In the lower groups 
of the system the general facies of tiie shells is 
southern, hut in the iqiper group.s the southern 
types decrease in importance and are giadually 
reiilaced by temperate and nortbern forms. 
Amongst land animals we find several survivom 
from earlier times, such as Dinotlieriunr and Mas- 
todon, with rvliich co-existed many other jiacliy- 
derms — eleifliants, rhinooerose.s, hqqiopotaiimses, 
and tapiis. Herbivorous quadrupeds also ahoimded 
— hoises, girall'es, and various cervine and bovine 
forms. Carnivores (pantliers, bears, wolves, &c.) 
were well reiire.seiiteu, and apes and monkeys also 
formed a marked portion of the fauna. The Plio- 
cene beds of Pikermi in Attica, and of India 
(Siwalik group), hai'e yielded a large number of 
extinct and living types. At Pikermi occur the 
remains of many ruminants, amongst vliicli are 
species of givalle, Helladotlierium, and various 
cervine and bovine forms, together with Mastoclon, 
rliiuoccros, Dinotherinm, h 3 ';wia, and others. The 
Biwalik beds contain Hyinnarctos, Machairnclus, 
and other Miocene forms, and Sivatherium and 
Bramalherinm, gigantic four-hornccl animals allied 
to antelope.s. AVitli these are associated many 
living genera, such as b'clis, Ilyiena, Canis, Bos, 
Bison, Cajira, Ovis, &o. It niay be noted that 
from the Pliocene of the Upper Missouri region 
of North America remains of an abundant mam- 
malian fanna have also been obtained — a fauna 
which had a strikingly oriental aspect. 

In Pliocene times the Mediterranean covered 
many tracts which are now dry land. The valley 
of the Po then foinied a groat arm of the sea which 
penetrated into tlie mountain-valleys of the Al^rs, 
while Italy and Sicily were lai’fiely submerged. 
Considunihle tracts in the maritime districts of 
sontlieni and western Fiance weie likewise under 
water. The sea also overflowed some part of the 
south of England (Cornwall and Kent) and en- 
croached upon the low gromuls of Belgium and 
East Anglia. The long arm.s of the sea, which in 
the Miocene period had stretehed from the Medi- 
terranean tliiough P’ranco into Switzerland and 
the valley of the Khinc, had vanished, while fresh- 
water ami saline lake.s ocenpied part of the area in 
Austro-Hungary which had been more or leas open 
sea in Miocene times. Much of south-easteni 
Europe, however, continued sulnnerged — the sea 
extending throiigli the Aralo-Caspian depression 
into Asia. One of the most notable events of the 
Pliocene was the birth of Etna, Vesuvius, and the 
now e.xtiuot volcanoes of Central Italy. In early 
Pliocene times the climate was mild and genial, 
but the conditions became less so duiing the clos- 
ing stage.s of tlie period. This change is evidenced 
liarticiilarly by the increasing immher of northern 
molluscs and the occurrence of ioe-iloated erratics 
in tlie English Pliocene, 

Pliosaiivnsi Bee Plesiosaueus. 

Plocll (Ger. Plonk), a town of I{u,s,sian Poland, 
on the right bank of the Vistula, fiO miles NW. of 
■IVareaw. Its principal building is the cathedral, 
built in the lltli century, One of the olde.st towns 
in Poland, Plock was the caiiital of ancient 
Ma.sovia, and was .severely rai'iiged by the heathen 
Prussians, the Litlmanians, and the Swedes. Pop, 

( 1886) 20,660, including many Jews. 

Plojcsllti, or Ploissci, a town of Ronmania, 
37 miles by rail N. of Bucharest, with petroleum- 
refineries and a large trade in wool. Pop. 33,691. 

PIouibi6l*cs# a .spa in the French department 
of Vosges, 14 miles S. of Epinal, sprang into 
fashion throiigli the favour of Napoleon III., 
though the virtues of its water.s were known ever 
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since tlie times of the Romans. There are nearly 
thii'ty Springs, ranging in temperature from 6_G° 
to ISO” T. ; their rvater.s are helpful against skin 
diseases, gout, rheuniatisin, dyspepsia, female 
complaints, &c. A handsome casino was opened 
in 1876, and there are picturesque walks and a 
jjark in the vallev in whicli the village stands. 
Fop. 1971. 

Ploti'nilS, tko most original and imj>ortant 
lihilosoiiher of the Neoplatonic school, was born 
at Lycopolis in Egypt in 205 .\.D., and studied 
philosopliy under Ainmonius Saccas. In 242 he 
joined Gordianus’ e.xpedition to Persia, in order to 
study the philosophy of India and Persia ; but 
the emperor being murdeied in Mesopotamia, he 
retui'ued hurriedly to Antioch, whence, in 244, be 
went to Rome. His lectures here were attended 
not only by crowds of eager youths, hut men and 
women of the highest ciroles flocked to hear 
him. Not only Neopytli.agnreau and Neoplatonic 
wisdom, hut asceticism and the charm of a imrely 
contemplative life were the themes on which he, 
in ever new vaiiations, and with an extraordinary 
depth and hrillianoy, held forth ; ami .such was the 
imprcs.sion his earnestness made upon his hearei'-s 
that some of them really gave rip their fortune to 
the poor, set their shaves free, and devoted them- 
selves to a life of study and ascetic piety. It is 
hardly surprising to And that his contemporaries 
coupled with his rare virtues the gift of working 
itriiaoles. Sixty years old, he thought of realisiu^ 
Plato’s ‘Republic,’ by foundiitg au avistocratical 
and communistic commonwealth ; and the Emperor 
Gallienus was ready to gi'ant a site in Camiiania 
for his ‘ Platonopolis ; ’ hut he died near Minturttre in 
270. Although he hegaii to write very late in life, 
he yet left fifty -four hooks of very dill'erent size and 
contents to the editorial care of his pupil Porphyry, 
who arranged them in six principal divisions, eacli 
subdivided again into nine Looks or Ennaads. 

Plotinus’ system was based chiefly on Plato’s, 
combined witli Neopytlragoreauisirr atrd the oriental 
theory of Emanation— i.e. the constant transmission 
of powers from the Absolute to the Creation, 
throui^Ii several agencies, the livst of wliich is ‘ Pure 
Intelligence,’ whence flows tlie ‘ Soul of the World,’ 
wlience, again, the souls of ‘men’ and ‘animals,’ 
and finally ‘matter’ itself. Men tluis belong to 
two worlds, that of the senses and that of Pure 
Intelligence. It depends upon ourselves, however, 
to which of the two worlds we direct our thoughts 
most and belong to finally. The ordinary virtues, 
as justice, moderation, valour, ami the like, are 
only the beginning and very first preparation for 
our elevation into the spiritual realm ; purification 
is a further step, to which we attain partly tlirougli 
mathematics and dialectic ; and the abandonment 
of all earthly intere.sts for those of intellectual 
meditation is the nearo.st approach to the goal. 
The higher our soul rises in this sphere of iuteUect, 
the deeper it sinks into the ocean of the good and 
the pure, until at last its union with God is com- 
plete, and it is no longer thought but vision and 
the ecstasy which pervades it. These are a few 
snatches of Plotinus’ philosophical rhapsodies, to 
wliich may be added his mysterious belief in a 
kind of metempsychosis, by which souls not suffi- 
ciently purified during life return after death, and 
inhabit, according to their bent, men, animals, 
and even plants. He further iield somewhat fan- 
tastic views as to gods and demons, and professed 
faith in astrology and magic. His was the last 
attempt by the ancient world to solve the great 
problems not ratiocination, but through intvo- 
■spective niystioism ; and his mode of thought bad 
very unmistakable influence on early Christian 
philosophy, modern theosophy, and various German 
idealistic systems. 


See NeOPIatoNISM and works there cited, and works 
on Plotinu-s by Kirchner (1864), Rreimiiig (18C4), and 
Kleist (1884). 

Plots nuist be distingiiLlied on tho one hand 
from Assassinations (q.v.)_and on the other from 
Rebellions (q.v.). They involve the elements of 
secrecy and cnnspiracy, hut have not always 
|iolitical assassination for tlieir ohjuct, nor do those 
who cany them through, or attempt to do so, put 
arms in the hands of a great nuniher of men. The 
subjoined list only professes to give a selection of 
the more noteworthy plots of history, intended to 
supplement the lists given under AfiSASSlKATlox 
and Rebellion. Details of most of them will he 
foniid under separate articles. 


CiLtiline’s Conspiiacy, 03 B.c. 

Qtiirini-Tiepolo m Venice, 1310. 

tlariiio Falicri'a Plot in Venice, 
1365. 

riot of Pic^chi against Anditii 
Doria at Genoa, 1517. 

Raid of Rutliven in .Scutlnnd, 
1581!. 

nalniigtoii'.s Plot against Eliza- 
bctli, 1680. 

Deatli 01 Prince Demetrius in 
Russia, 1601. 

Cowrie Conapiiacy in Hcotlaml, 
1000. 

Gunpowder Plot in England, 
1005. 

Titus Oates' pretended Popiali 
Plot, 1078. 

Ileal-tub Plot, 1070. 


Rye-liouse Plot against Cliarlc,s 

11., 1083. 

Assa.ssiuatioil 1‘lnt to kill 
William in. of England, 1090. 
Plot of Catbaiine against Peter 
III, of Russia, 1703. 

Colonel Despaul's Plot against 
Geoige III., 1802. 

Plot of Ciulondal and Picliegrii 
against Napoleon, 1802, 
Mnlot's Pint agaiinst Nupoleon, 
1812. 

flato .Stienl Consiiiracy, 1820. 
Oisini’a attempt upon Napoleon 

111., 1868. 

Ninncrons Nibilist plots in 
Rii.ssi.a, lSSl-01. 

Ahdnctioii of Alexnnder of 
Jinigarin, 1880. 


Plough. The first: in order and impoitanoe 
of agricultural operations is the hroakiiig up of 
the soil, and the implement employed most 
largely for tills pni'pose is the plonf/h. Tlie general 
form of tlie plough i.s known to every one, and 
to the unobservant eye it appears to be a very 
simple and even primitive tool j nevertbeless, mncli 
mecbaiiieal skill and ingenuity have been expended 
in perfectly adaiitiiig it to its M'ork. It is a ooin- 
biuatiou of instruments (lig. 1 ) fastened to a beam. 



GBL ; tlie coulter, K, is an iron knife-blade, for 
cutting the sod vertically ; the share, CRD, which 
is merely a socket fitted on and not fastened to the 
body of Ibe plough, has a sharp point, C, and a 
projecting buiizontal edge, CO, on its right-band 
side, its part of the work being to separate the 
under surface of the sod from the subsoil ; by means 
of the mould-hoard, II, the slice, now wholly 
separated from the firm ground, is raised u|) and 
turned oi-er by the forward motion of the plough ; 



Kg. 2. 


ami the stilts, or handles, one of which, BL, is a 
continuation of tho beam, the other, M, being 
fastened partly to the former by rods, and partly 
to the lower portion of the framework (fig, 2, which 
also shows tlie (loint of the plough with the share 
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removed), are for tlie purpo-se of guiding the iin- 
nlement. The front ])art of the heaiii is formed 
with an upward curve ; at its extremity is placed 
the bridle, N, to which the homes are attached hy 
means of swing-trees and chains or traces, and the 
object of which is to enable the workman to elevate 
or de])reSK the line of draught, or move it to the 
rio-ht hand or the left, as may be found necessary. 
The left sides of the coulter, share, and framework 
A DEB should evidently be in the same vertical 
plane. The form of the mould-board is of the 
utmost importance, and lias chiefly attracted the 
attention of agricultural machinists .since the time 
when improvements on the plough were first pro- 
jected. Its office being to raise and turn the sod, 
it is necessary that the .surface should slope up- 
wards and outwards fiom the front, so as to apply 
a pressure in both directions, and, accordingly, the 
.surface is so shaped that from the point of the 
share, where it is horizontal, it gradually curves 
upwards, till, at the extremity, P, it inclines over 
away from the body of the plough. The gradual 
change produced on the po.sition of the fmTow-.slice 
is seen in iig. 3, whore ABCD on the left-hand side 



represents the slice untouched hy the plongli, AD 
being the line of section hy the coulter, DC hy 
the shai'e, BC the open side from which the 
previous furrow ( E) to the right hand side has been 
separated, and the four successive rectangles, 
ABCD to the right, illustrate the .successive 
ciiaiiges of position of the furrow as the mould- 
hoard is puslied forward under and on its left side, 
till it is finally left, as represented in ABCD, on 
the right haiul ; E, E, G are furrows which have 
]jreviou.sly been laid in their ]iropor po.sition. The 
modern i)lough is wholly formed of iron, and in 
nearly all the English and several of the Scotch 
and Irish made ploughs wheels are attached at or 
near the front end of tfio lieaiu, a contrivance wliich 
renders the implement more .steady in its motion, 
more ea,sily managed, and capalile of <loiiig better 
work in tlie hands of an inferior workman. The 
usual diiuension.s of the furrow-slice in lea or hay- 
stuhhle are 8 or 9 inches iu breadth by G in depth, 
ami iu laud for green crop 10 or 11 inches in 
lireadth, and 7 to 9 in depth. Shallower plough- 
ing is not unfronuently adopted, especially on thin 
.soils, and in various parts of England. Nor is it 
uncommon to plough stuhhle-laiid 10 iuolies or more 
ill depth. 

Other kinds of ploughs are used for special pur- 
poses, such as irmcli-plouglm, which are made on 
the same i)riiieiplc as tlie common iiloiigh, hut 
larger and stronger, so as to bring up a portion of 
the subsoil to the surface : svbsoil 2donijhs, some 
patterns of which have no mould-hoard, and merely 
stir and break up the subsoil, thii.s facilitating 
drainage; double mould-hoard plouc/hs, which are 
merely ooiiiuioii plouglis with a iiiould-hoard on 
■each side, and are employed for drilling turnip or 
potato kind, for water-furrowing, and for earthing 
up potatoes ; lurn-wrest plouffhs, which have the 
mould-hoard so arranged that in going in both 
directions the furrow is turned to the aide ; Amer- 
ican Chill ploughs, which are excoptioiiall,y light in 
draught, go over the ground rapidly, and break up 
the surface soil more finely than the ordinary 
plough ; the double-furrow ^plough, which turns 


two furrows at one operation, and which, altlioiigli 
used on many farms, has not become so popular 
as was at one time expected. Of each of tlie.se 
ploughs there are many varieties, each maker 
having generally some peculiar views regarding the 
form and proportion of .some parts of the instru- 
ment. P’or tho.se who wish to study minutely the 
best form of plough it will be necessary to consult 
ivorks on agriculture and agricultural implements. 

Thu operation of ploughing can only bo brieily 
referred to. ‘Wherever the .soil has been efficiently 
drained the ridges can he made wider and ploughed 
on the flat, high ridges being no longer nece.ssary 
for carrying off the water. It is found in practice 
that the fewer the open furrows the better, par- 
ticularly when the land is intended for a grain 
croji which is lo he sown hy drill or broadcast with 
machinery, and when the ciop is to he cut with a 
reaping-machine, as is now almo.st univeraally the 
case. It is curious to notice how one iiuproi'enient 
in f.arm practice leads on to another. The most 
common mode of idoiigliing with horses is now 
simply by easting the soil two ridges in and the 
next two out, beginning always with the two 
ridges where last time was left the open furrow. 

The process of leering or oommencing a ridge 
dill'ers according to the state of the land to he 
turned over. If there exists an old furrow or 
hollow, as is generally the case in lea, two 
shallow furrows are turned, the one against the 
other, and so on ; along each side of this com- 
mencement the plough moves, adding furrow after 
furrow, and increasing in depth until the third 
or fourth round is reached. This constitutes 
what is leclmically called the gathering system. 
In newly-cleaned land, or where a hollow docs 
not appear to turn the first furrows into, two 
furrows are thrown out and then turned liglitly in. 
The most common system, liowevor, is what is 
known as casting or cleaving. That is, after one 
feeriiig is aoconiplished, anotliev is made at the 
other side of the ridge, and furrow after furrow is 
turned towards the inside of each of these feerings 
until the whole ridge is ploughed, and then in the 
centre is formed tlie finish or mids—n furrow or 
trench into which the feeling is turned the next 
time the land is ploughed. 

The plough is one of the most ancient of imple- 
ments, and is mentioned in the Old Tostainent at 
a very early period, iron shares being also incident- 
ally noticed more than seven centuries il.a. Dr 
E. B. Tylor has in his Anthropology clearly shown 
how the plough arose hy gradual development out 
of the hoe, and that out of the pick or hatchet. 



The fields of Sweden were formerly tilled with the 
‘ hack,’ of which specimens were still seen in the 
19tli century. The liack was simply a ‘stake of 
spruco-fir with a hough sticking out at the lower 
end cut short and pointed. ’ This implement was 
gradually made heavier, ami dragged by men 
through the ground, .so as to make a sim|ile 
furrow. Next it ‘ was made in two pieces, with 
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a liaudle for the nlou;;hiuan and a pole for the inen 
to drag hy, the btiaie wa-. shod with an iion point, 
and at last a pair of cows or niaiea weie yoked 
on instead of tlie iiieii.’ The development of 
the Kgyptiaii plou^di wirs similar. The ancient 
Egyptian plough nas wholly of wood, and in 
soine instances con.sisted of little nioie than a 
pointed stick, ivhich was foiccd into the ground as 
it was drawn forwaul ; though there seems to 
liave been ploughs with handles, and with metal 
socks. The Aryan peoples took piide in their 
lieiug the ploughing («™re; see ACrKIGULTUllE, 
Vol. I. p. 9S) peoples. The earliest form of the 
Gieek plough, the aiito- 
fjuo)i (fig. 4, «)i .re rrrr 
example of this ; it was 
iiierel.y the trunk of a 
small tiee, which had 
two hranches oppo.site 
to each other, one orancli 
forming the shaie and 
the other the handle, 
M-hile the tiiiiik foimed 
the pole or beam. The 
11101 e improved form, the 
pcldon, in use among 
the Cheeks, was not sub- 
stantially dill'eieiit from 
tlie modern form in use 
in some parts of Asia 
Minor (tig. 4)- The 
ancient Egyptian plough in one of its early stages 
is lepresented in fig. 5. The Itomaus, an essenti- 
ally praotienl nation, largely improved on the 
jilougli, adding to 
it the coulter and 
mould - board, and 
oooasionally attach- 
ing wheels to the 
beam to prevent the 
share fioiii going too 
deep into the eaith 
(fig. 6). The nlough 
was abiiost unknown 
among the American 
aborigines, though 
Prescott describes a 
mode of ploughing 
practised among the 
Peruvians, which 
consisted in the drag- 
ging forwaid a sharp-pointed stake hy six or eight 
men, its sharp point, which was in front, heiiig kojit 
down in tlie gi’ound hy the pressuie of the foot of 
another man who directed it. The ancient heavy 
plough dragged hy eight oxen was still in use in 
Aberdeenshire well into the 18th centuiy. In 
Britain the most important amendments on the 


Fig. 5. 


land, in which the chief imprineis weio James 
Siiiall (the inventor of the Scotch swiitij plough), 
MTlkie, Giay, and Sellar. In England the im- 
piovers have chiefly been Itaii.some. of Iji.swich 
(the patentee in 1785 of the cast-iron share), 
Howard of Bedford, Hoinshy of Grantham, and 
Busily of Bedale, the last of wliuiii gained a medai 
for his luould-hoard.s at the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Ilansome’s wheel-plough has long linely- 
made nionld-hoard.s, lather sliort liiond shaies, 
straight conUera, and with the two wheels on level 
land can almost move unattended. Ancient tyjies, 
however, still survive ; the East Anglian plough 
lias only one (wooden) stilt, and is very heavy, 
hut makes good work. There are many speciallv 
American type,s of iilough. In the Sulki plougli 
wheels suppoit the weight of the jilougli and of 
the fuiTOW-slioe, deeieasing fiiebiun, and saidrig 
labour to the iiloughmau, who has a seal on the 
implement ; the disadvantage is the mnch greater 
co.st of this kind of plough, and the cumin oim size. 
The Bouhle hlichigan plough has a small paving 
plough on the heuni in front of the otliei ; the 
small plough pares off the sniface and tliiows it 
into the jiievioiis fuiruw, and the large one com- 
pletely billies it undei a heavy furiow-, slice, Ke- 
veisih'io ploughs, like the Oiieonta Clipper, have 
the shave and numld-board, so that they can he 
easily changed fioiii one side to the other; these 
are also called swivel plunghs or side-hill ploughs 
Steain-jtloiK/hing . — It has houii alleged that the 
cultivation oi the land by steam had been eoiUein- 
plaled as far back as the 17th centuiy. So hmg 
ago as 1618 Eai'id Kaiiisey and 'L’lioiiias IVikt- 






plough are not two centuries old, and some of 
them were douhtle.ss borrowed from the careful 
agiioulture of Holland. England took the lead in 
improvement, followed some time later hy Scot- 


Fig. 7. — Eansomo’s "Wlieel Plough. 


gosse look out lettei.s-]iaLout for engines and 
machinery to plough the ground without the aid of 
oxen or hoiscs, and the attempt has been made to 
show that steam was the motive iiowor intendeil 
to he employed ; hut, as the iiist patent was 
taken out nearly foity yeans before the Mar- 
quis of Worcester described the steam-engine in 
hiR Centur;/ of Inuoiitions, the grounds for such an 
opinion do not seem quite satisfac.tovy. In 1769, 
however, after the steam-engine had been applied 
to other pnrpase.s, there w'as lodged in the IMteiit 
Office a specification for a new machine or engine, 
to plough, harrow, and do every other branch of 
husbandry, without the aid of horses. The patentee 
was Eraucis Moore ; and so confident was he of the 
merits of his plan that he sold all his own horses, 
and persuaded his friends to do the same ; ‘ because 
the price of that noble and useful animal will he 
so_ affected by the new invention that its value 
will not he one-fourth of what it is at piesent.’ 
Moore, like many who followed in his walce, U'as 
much too sanguine. The truth is that even yet 
steam-power has only to a very small extent suj)- 
planted horse labour in the cultivation of the sod. 
Early English patentees were Pratt in 1810, and 
Heathcote in 1832. But the linst steam cultivat- 
ing apparatus which gave anything like satisfac- 
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tory pionii&e of success, was that for which Messrs 
Fiskeu of Stamfordhaui, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
took ont a patent in 1855. Mr Fowlci of Leeil.s, 
aiul iilossrs Howaiil of Ledford, and others 
followed with apparatn.ses of various patterns. 
The different inventions hrorrght into notice from 
tinre to tinre have inchriled plans for engines 
travelling over the surface of tire gi'ound, drawing 
ploughs "or other cultivatiirg implements along 
with” tlierrr ; errgines working on tramways and 
drawing irrrplerneirts after them; engitres mov- 
ing along opposite Ireadlarrds, and working imple- 
ments between tlreni hy irioarr.s of wire rnpe.s, and 
stationary engines drivittg implerrrents also hy 
means of wire-ropes. Only two of these systems 
got heyond the experirrrental stage. These ai-e 


what are called the direct and round-about — the 
former where the pull of the irnplenrent is directly 
to artd from the engine, or between two engines, 
one at each end of the furrow ; and tire latter 
whei'e the inrplerrrent is drawn at riglrt arrgles. 
The Irest knourr of the apparatuses now in use are 
those made by Fowler, Howai’d, and Barford and 
Perkins, of Peterboroirgh. 

_ The ploughs used in tire various .sy.sterns are very 
similar in construction, some taking four and others 
six furrows at each time. Fowler’s apparatus is 
shown at wor-k irr irgs. 8 atrd 9. 

It has to be noted, however, that, with all the 
ingenuity and capital expended ort the perfecting of 
tire appliances, steam-power has not been employed 
irr the cnltiwatiorr of the .soil anything like so 



Fig. 8. — Fowler’s Antlror, Engine, and Plough nt work. 


advantageously or e.xterrsively as was at one tinre 
e.xpeoterl hy the advocates of the praeLiee. Tiro 
great agricultural depression following the disas- 
trous year of 1879 gave the .sysLeirr its first soiious 
olreok. 'The injury unwittingly done to large 
e.xLents of land hy exoes.sively deep-ploughing — 
hy burying the good soil and hriirgittg bad material 
to the surface — also terrdod to discr-edit stoiurr- 
cultivation. It lias as a rule hooti found in practice 
that nroderato ploughirtg and deep stirrirrg are jire- 
ferable to deep ploughing^, and .sLeaitr -power is rtow 
more largely employed in stirring and harrowing 
the soil than in tnviring it over in fui'vow.s. Upon 


Fig. 9.— Fowler’s Flongh. 

extensive farms, wltoro the fields are lai'go and con- 
veniently shnired, .stearrr- tillage may he pursued with 
excellent results, if the farmer is careful to adapt 
tire operations to the ]rai'ticnlar character of the soil. 
iSteam-tillage, if wisely directed, is more thorough 
Ulan tillage hy any other power, and the gi'oat 
speed atlainahl'e is also an important consideration, 
especially in preoai'ious season.s, when the soil is not 
long in a favourahlo condition for' being worked. 

See Morton’s Oi/clopcedia of Agriculture (1850); 
Stephen.^’ Bonk of the Farm (now eel. by prosent writer, 
1890); and the Tlool- of Farm Impt emeu t% by Slight and 
Scott Burn ( 1868 ) ; Professor J. Scott’s Farm Bmjinecr- 
imj ( 1884 ) • and .Soott Burn’s Texi-book of Farm Enyituer- 

rngims). 

Ploiiglijrate*, in the law of Scotland, is an 
expression denoting a quantity of land of the 
extent of 100 acres Soots. Soo Oapucate. 


Plongh-IWoiKlay, or Plow-Monday, the 
hloiiday after Tnelfth Day, and termination of the 
Christ, mas holidays, when, according to the old 
usage, the plough shonhl he set to woi'k again, 
tin Ploiigii-hloiiilay plonghmen were wont to drag 
a iilough from door to door, he(>'giiig money for 
the usual antics and ruder festivities. 

Plover, a name given to nmiierons species of 
birds hclorigiiig to several genei’a of the family 
Cliaradriadfo. They have a straight compressed 
hill, hut the upper jaw is slightly inflated and 
slightly bent at the point; the nasal groove ex- 
leitds about two-tlriids of the length of the hill, the 
nostrils are longitudi- 
rrally cleft near the 
base; the legs, which 
arc not very long, are 
naked a little above 
the tar.sal joirrt ; with 
one exception there is 
no hind-toe; the wings 
are I'atlrer long and 
pointed, tlie first quill- 
teather is the longest. 
The species are numer- 
ous, and are found in 
every quarter of the 
globe : many of them 
are birds of passage. 
'They chiefly frequent 
low, irioist grounds, where they congregate in 
largo llock-s, and feed on worms, molluscs, in- 
sects, I've. ; hut some of them visit mountain- 
ous vegioiiR in the breeding season. They fly 
with great stiength and rapidity, and run with 
nmch swiftness. TJie flesh and egg.s of many 
of them are esteemed delicacies. A common 
British species is the Golden Plover ( Chanul- 
rius pkivia/is), a liandaonie bird, of a hiaekish 
colour, speckled with yellow at the tips and edges 
of the feathers ; the tliroat, breast, and belly black 
in summer, whitish in winter. ’The golden pilover 
is a bird of passage, visiting' in summer tlie 
nortlievn parts of Europe, of the west of Asia, 
and of North America, and migrating to the 
south in winter. It is Iniown in most parts of 
Europe, and is common in many districts of 
Biitain, lireeding in the northern counties. Great 
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1, Kinged Plover ; 3, Gray Plover ; 
3, Golden Plover. 


nuniljer.-! fi'equpnt the sandy iia^turc-s and .shores 
of the Hebrides and of the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands. It makes an artless nest, little 
more than a slight depression in the ground, and 

lays four egg.s. 
The parent birds 
slioiv great 
anxiety for the 
protection of 
their young, and 
use various strat- 
agems to divert 
the attention of 
an enemy. The 
golden plover 
exhibits gi-eat 
i-«'j 'Vixi restlessness on 
approach of 
’tp Avet and .stormy 
I weather, Avhence 
' its specific name 
phtvialis. The 
Itinged Ploi'er 
[JEgialitis hiuti- 
ciilu), locally 
called Stone- 
hatch or Sand- 
lark, a much 
smaller bird, not 
so large ns a song tlintsli, Ls found at alnio.st all 
seasons on the shores of the British Islands, fre- 
quenting .sandy and shingly flats, from Avhich tlie 
■sea retires at ebb-tide. It is often to he seen also 
on the banka of large rivers, and not unfreqnently 
by lakes and ponds. It ia found in most of the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and in Iceland 
and Gieenland. It is gra.yish hrown above, wliitish 
beneath, with a collar of Avliite round the neck, 
and below it a black— in winter a broAvn — 
collar i the head marked with black ami Avhite ; a 
Avhite bar on tlie wing. Ver.v similar, hut smaller, 
and Avitli an incomplete collar, i.s tlm Kentish 
Plover cantiana)\ and also similar in form 
and habits i.a the smallest of the British species, 
the Little Ringed Plover (vE. curojiica). Both of 
these are rare in Britain. The Gray Plover 
{Squatarola lielveiica), a species somewhat larger 
than the golden plover, is distinguished by black 
axillaiies, Avhite tail-coverts, and the presence of a 
hind-toe. North America ha.s a numlier of species 
of plovers, such as the Kildeer Plover ( yE. vocifem ), 
abundant on the great Avesteru prairies, and not 
unfrequent in the Atlantic states. It utters, Avlien 
approached by man, a querulous or plaintive cry, 
like the lapAving, the Green Plover. See Dotterel, 
and LAPAVllfG ; and for the so-oalled Stilt Plover, 
see Stilt. 

Plover’s eggs are sold in enormous quantities in 
London and other large towns, and command an 
extraordinary price, eighteen shillings a dozen or 
even more, being sometimes given for them, and 
the cost is seldom less than threepence or sixpence 
per egg. These are supposed all to be plover’s eggs, 
or, really, lapAving’s eggs j but doubtless the eggs 
of many other birds are substituted, those of the 
red-shank being very similar in appearance and 
flavour. Rook’s eggs are too deoideclly unlike the 
plover’s to be put m their place. Soine sea-birds’ 
eggs are occasionally passed oil' under the name; 
and it is said that eggs outwardly unlike iilover’s 
have been skilfully painted by hand in order to 
deceive. Scotland, Ireland, and Holland are all 
laid under contribution to produce the tens of 
thousands of dozens of genuine plover’s eggs 
Avhicli it is computed are annually consumed in 
London. 

Plnm {Ft ■units communis or P. domestiea), a 
species of finit-tree of the natural order Rosaceec. 


The plum is so familiar as a fruit in all temperate 
countries as to need no de.soription here. The Mild 
Plum, or Blackthorn, or Sloe (q.v.), is common in 
English hedgerows, thickets, and open Avoods, and 
occurs more sparingly in similar places in Scotland. 
It is abundant in Europe generally, and in Russia 
and central Asia. From the sloe all cultivated 
varieties of the jdnm are supposed to be derived, 
but some conjecture that P. insifitia (Bullace, q.A'.) 
and P. spinostt are the parents of some of the tyjAes 
of these varieties. The most reasonable probability 
is that the several forms of Avikl plum found in 
England and in other conntrie.s Avhei-e they abound 
are merely varieties of one species — P. domestiea. 
Other varietie.s of plum, besides the Sloe, Bullace, 
and Damson found A\ild in England, aie the 
Mussel and the Wine Sour, wliich are used in cooking 
and in confectionery, and are regarded as primary 
varieties of the AA-ild plum. The cultivated varietiek 
of the plum aie very numerous; tliere are larger 
and smaller kinds, hut their value in the dessert is 
reckoned by their sweetness and flavour rather than 
by their size. Thus, the Green Gage, a kind AVith 
only moderate-sized fruit, is the most e.sLeeined of 
all. It is the Peine Claude of the French, and the 
Pegina Claudio of the Italians. Magnum Bunmn, 
a very large Avhite variety, though one of the 
liandsomest, is accounted only of second-rate 
quality. The uses of the plnm for de.ssort in the 
making of pies, tarts, jireserves, and sAveetmeats 
are familiarly knoAvn. Prunes are the dried fruit 
of certain kinds of plnm. The linest of all the 
French primes are made at Brigiiole in Provence 
of the varieties of plum called Perdritjon Itlane and 
Perdrigonviohtte, Ai'liioli arehenoe named Prmieaii.r 
de Brignole or Brignoles. The manner of oonvoi't- 
ing these plums into prunes is by drying in a sloAV 
oven. The fruit is alloAved to remain on the tree 
till it is so ripe that a little shaking Avoiild cause 
it to fall. They aie then carefully picked and 
spread out in the sun on sieves made of lath or 
Aviokerwork, till they become soft. AftevAvarrts 
they are put in a spent oven, and shut up close in it 
for tAventy-fouv lioiir.s, and then taken out. T’lie 
oven is again lieated, soniBAvliat Avaniier than before, 
and the pliim.s returned to it till tlie folloAving day, 
AvIien they are taken out and turned hj' .slightly 
.shaking the .sieve. Again the oven is re-lieatetl, 
rather AA'avmer tlian liefove, and the fruit returned 
to it for tAA^enty-four hours, and so on till the opera- 
tion of drying is finished, a point Avhich only experi- 
ence can nicely determine when reached. Other 
kinds of prunes of inferior quality are made from 
the fruit of the Petit Damas, and from the Quetsahe, 
the latter being made in Germany. From this also 
is distilled a Irind of brandy. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina nearly 50,000 tons of prunes are pro- 
duced in a good season. Primes are nutritious 
and laxative, and steAved in Avater are excellent 
diet in cases of costiveness, and during convales- 
cence from fevers and inflaniniatory complaints. 
They impart tlieiv laxative quality to tlie Avator in 
AAdiich they have been steAved, and tlius a pleasant 
and beneficial decoction may he prepared for those 
Avho through impairment of the digestive organs 
cannot eat the fruit. The plum is groAvn in orchards 
as standard and hnsli trees, or they are in the cn.se 
of tlie choicer varieties trained to Avails. It is not 
lasticlioas as to soil, hut the finest fruit is produced 
on strong hut Avell-drained loam. 'The superior 
kinds are propagated chiefly by budding and by 
grafting the inferior by layers or by cuttings of the 
roots, tlie latter being a coinmoii method in rearing 
Damsons in some parts ; hut the quickest and best 
metliod of increasing all is by budding. The Avood 
of the plunytree is hard and fine-grained, and is 
used in cahinet-Avork, in turnery, and for making 
musical instruments. The Cashmere Plum (P. 
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Bokharensis), cultivated in Cashmere and Bokhara, 
ia regarded as a distinct species. The Cherry Plum, 
or ilyj'ohalan Plum (F. cerasifsra av Myrohalaims), 
is a luish very similar to the sloe, with pendulous 
globular red fruit. It is a native of North America, 
but is often cultivated for its fruit on the continent 
of Europe. In Britain it seldom produces fruit. 
P, maritima is a .shruh, indigenous to .sandy soils 
on the seacoast of North America from Massa- 
chu.setts to Alabama. It has a dark-purple agree- 
able fruit, about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Other- 
native American species are P. chickasa, the Chicka- 
saw Plniu, a .shrub or .small tree of the southern 
states ; P- americctnct, a bushy tree ranging frour 
Canada to Georgia; and P. plaiitlulosa, of Texas, 
which is less than a foot high, and has crooked 
thorny branches. 

The Cocoa Plum or Icaco of the Wc.st Indies is 
the fruit of Chrysohalanns icaco, a tree of the 
natural order Rosacea’, sub-order Chrysohalanea>. 
The fruit re.sembles a plum, has a sweet although 
slightly austere ta.ste, and is eaten both raw and 
pre.served. The fiuii of Parinarium excc/siim, 
another of the Chrysohalanoie, is called Gray Plum 
at Sierra Leone. — The term iduiu is u.sed loosely 
for the Date Plum (q.v.) ; aiul plum or phimh was 
a word once current for X100,00(). 

Plniiiagc. See Bird, and Peathers. 

Pluinbagincsp, or Plumuaciinace®, a natu- 
ral order of o.xogenous plants, herbaceous or half- 
shrubby, to whioli belong about ICO known species, 
chietly found on the seashores and in the salt 
marshes of temperate regions, hiomo are found 
also in elevated regions in all zones. Many have 
flowers of great beauty, and are therefoi-o favourites 
in gardens. Some are oooasionally used in medi- 
cine as tonio.s and astringents ; others, being ex- 
ceedingly acrid, as vesioaids, particularly species 
of Plumbago. Thrift, or Sea-pink (q.v.), is the 
most familiar British example of the order. Biuiicc 
caroUniana, a native of the United States, ami 
there known by the name ‘ Marsh Roaemai-y,’ is 
extremely bitter and astringent, and i.s used in 
domestic medicine for ulcerations of the mouth. 
Its most ahundaiit principle is tannic acid, of 
which it contains 12'4 per cent. Along with this 
it gives a peculiar gum and extractive volatile oil, 
resin, caoutchouc, colouring matter, lignin, and 
various salts. Soa-laveniler {Sfaticc Limoniiim ) — 
an inhabitant of tlie coasts of England, gonorally, 
but rather rarely so, of the Scottish coasts, com- 
mon, however, on the western coasts of Eiiropo, the 
Mediterranean, and western Asia, appearing also 
on the seashore of South America and of the 
Carolinas— ha.s the same qualities as tho preceding. 

Plinubngo. See Bdack Lead. 

Plnmbcr-worlt. See Building, Sanita- 
tion, Sewage, Water-, supply. 

Plninc-biinl, a term sometimes given to the 
Epimaohidie or Long-tailed Birds of Paradise (q.v.). 

Plummer’s Pilis. See Guaiacum. 

Plumi>tre, Edward Hayils, was horn in 
London, August 6, 1821, and educated privately 
and at University College, Oxford, graduating 
witli a double Iirst-olass in 1844. The same year 
he was elected follow of Brasenose College. He 
became chaplain at King’s College, London, in 
1847, and afterwards professor of New TcsbanienO 
E.xegesis there. In 1863 he was given a prebend 
of St Paul’s, and from 187S to 1877 no was principal 
of Queen’s (College, Harley Street. He was select 
preacher at both universities, Boyle Loclnrer in 
1866-67, and one of the Old Testament Company 
for the Revision of tlie Bible. In 1869 ho was 
presented to tho rectory of Pluokley in Kent, which 
four years after he exchanged for the vicarage of 


Bickley, and in 1881 he was installed Dean of 
Wells. lie received the D.D. degree from Glasgou 
in 1875, lie died after a short illnes.a, Pebrnary 1, 
1891. Of his numerous contributions to theology 
may here he named Kinq's Collcqc Sermons (I860), 
his Boyle Lectuies, Christ and Ohristendom ( 1867), 
Biblical Studies (1870), Exposition of the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia [XSIl), Introduction 
to the New Testament (1883), and The Spirits in 
Prison (1884), in which he spoke out eloquently 
his belief in the Wider Hope and au Inter- 
mediate State of Prohatiun. lie contributed 
Proverbs to the Speaker's Commentary; Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Acts, and 2 Corinthians to Bishop 
Ellicott’s New Testament Commentary for English 
Headers, as well as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamen- 
tations to the same editor’s Old Testament Com- 
mentary ; Ecclesiastes, James, 1 and 2 Peter, and 
Judo to the Cambridge Bible for Schools ; and 1 
and 2 Timothy to Dr Schaffs Popular Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. Besides those, his 
contributions to Smith’s Dictionarie.s and the theo- 
logical and literary joiirn.als were numberle.ss. 
Dean Plnmptre’s name is also widely known by his 
admirable verse translations of Sophocles (1863), 
yEsehylus (1868), and the Commedia of Dante in 
the metre.s of the oiiginal (1886); as well as by 
•several volumes of original i-erse, among them 
Lazarus (1864), Master and Scholar (1866), and 
Things New and Old { 1884). His Life and Letters 
of Bishop Ken ( 1886) is less happy. 

Pliim-pnddillg. This national Engdish dish 
is an example of the happy results of the law of 
evolution. The ‘ plumh-porridgo ’ which delighted 
onr ancestors has been drained and dried and 
squeezed into tlie monlds of civilisation, and few 
will doubt the ‘survival of the llttest’ among its 
ingredients. It is not known when the change 
from porridge to pudding actually took place, 
In Ilndibras we find a mention of ‘minced pies 
and phimb-poriidge,’ Addison in the Tatter 
.speaks of both as tho ‘lirst parts of the dinner;’ 
ami in the Speotator, No. 269, plumb-porridgo is 
mentioned as eaten on Christmas Day. Southey 
in his Omniana, I’ol. i. p. 7, quotes a recipe 
for plnm-pudding as given in French by the 
Chevalier d’Arvienx, who in 1658 made a voyti,ge 
in an English forty-gnn ship. This pudding was 
directed to be boiled in meat broth, and when 
dished np to be covered with grated cheese. In 
llio earlier collections of recipes we lind nothing of 
tlie kind, unless a liint of plum-porridge ho dis- 
cerned in the mixture called Pape, a posset of 
‘ raissius of corans ’ with ‘ swet wyue ’ and ‘ orustes 
of bred. ’ A recipe for this is given in A Noble 
Boke off Cookry (aA. Napier, p. 109), which must 
liave been written out in the 15th century, but was 
then probably copied from one of a much earlier date. 
For a modern recipe Iho following may he taken ; 
Rlum-pvvUUng— 4 th. beef suet, i lb, raisins, i lb, 
currants, 4 lb. sultanas, i lb. mixed peel, J lb. 
bread-crumbs, J lb. Hour, one lemon, 4 lb. moist 
sugar, four egg.s, one gill of milk, one wineglas.s 
of brandy, two oz. almonds, half a nutmeg, a little 
salt. (Jliop the suet finely, stone the raisins, clean 
and pick the currants, blanch and chop the 
almonds, out the candied peel in thin shreds, peel, 
ooro, and chop the apples. Mix all very well 
together. Turn into a well-greased basin, cover 
with a cloth, and boil for four hours. Servo with 
brandy or sweot sauco. 

Pluinstead. See Erith. 

Pluimilnria, a genns of Hydrozoa (q.v.) be- 
longing to the division Hydroidea. 

Plniinilc. See Seed. 

Pluralism, the holding of more than one oflllco 
at the same time. Persons in power have often 
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adiled to tlieir wealtli aiul ooii'eiiiipnee by holding 
! several appoiutmeiitis ; but such pluialifciu is for- 
' bidden bv tliu con-=titntional practice of many 
; model u states. In England a minister avlio holds 
1 Lvo political olilces (e.g. tlin=e of First Lord of the 
1 Ti ea-nry and Chancellor of the Exchequer) receives 
only half the salaiy of the second. Pluralism in 
j the' church has been held unlawful from the earliest 
times, and is foibidden by many ancient councils, 
as f'halcedon (fol A.D. ), 2d Nicma (7S7 A.n. ). 

' This prohibition, however, was not veoarded a'- 
alisolute; canonists distinguish ' compatible ’ and 
, ■incompatible’ benelioes or dignities. Two bene- 
! iices may be incompatilile in three ways — (I) if 
each requires residence ; ( ‘2 ) if tlie duties of hoth 
fall to be discharged at one and the same time ; 

I or (.3) if the revenue of either fully suffices for 
the hecoraing inaintoiiance of the incumbent. In 
other eases lienelices or dignities are considered 
coinpatihle, and with the due dispensation, granted 
by tlie pope, may he held by the ^ame person. In 
Engl.and the law of the church has been made more 
j .stringent by acts of pailiament passed in 18.37, 

I IS-aO, and ISS.u. Tlie eii'ect of tlie^e acts seems to 
I he that no person can now liohl two benefices 
I unless the cluii'ohe.s are \ritliiii tM’o miles of each 
I other and one of tJiem is not worth moie than £200 
I a year. A benefice of .3,000 population is not to he 
I held along with a heneiioe of 300 population. In 
j order to hold two benefices a clergyman must 
; obt.ain a dispensation from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and on applying for the dispensation 
he must forward to his bishop a full statement of 
particulars in regard to the two cases. Acceptance 
of a second prefeiiiient, except in the cases provided 
for in the .acts, will vacate any preferment pre- 
vioii'ly held. The practice of granting livings to 
be held in commemlani uith a hisliopiic has been 
abolished. lu Scotland it is contrary to the old 
.Scotch statute of hiSl for a minister of the Esteh- 
lislied Chiircli to hold two or iiinie cliargcs, and the 
rule has been icgularly enforced in the c.ase of two 
j pastoral oliavges. The question has, however, 
sometimes arisen with reference to clergymen 
appointed professoia before or after an appoint- 
ment to a pastoral charge, in wliieli case a resigna- 
tion is now nece.s.sai'y of one of the offices within a 
certain time after the appointment. FTou-estah- 
lisheil churches, in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
are guided by the rules of their respective conslitu- 
I tions. See, for England, Cripp.s, Laws ofthr. Church 
! and Clercjy ; and for Scotland, Danesm, Farochiid 
I Lavx 

I PIn.sh ( Fv. j)eluche ), a variety of elotli woven 
1 like velvet, hut differing from it in having a longer 
and more open pile. Formerly this pile was of 
goat's Lair or worsted, hut now it is largely made 
of silk, with a cotton hacking, and sometimes the 
whole fabric is of silk. Silk plush is the material 
used for the outside of gentlemen’s ‘silk’ hats, 
and is called hatter’s plush. It is also worked in 
coloured silks for articles of ladies’ attire and for 
covering furniture ; but idusli is u.sed par excellence 
for livery knee-breeches. 

Plutarcll [Ploutarchos], a prolific writer of 
the Gr.'eco-Eoman period, was horn about 40 A.D. 
at Clneroneia in Bteotia, where his family was one 
of good standing. Nothing is known of Ids per- 
sonal history but what may he gathered from his 
own writings. His higher education was com- 
menced at Athens under the academic philosopher 
Anrmonius in 66, the year of the Emperor Nero’s 
progress through Greece. He paid more than one 
visit to Rome, the then metropolis of the world — on. 
the first occji-sion in the reign of Vespasian as 
chargi d’affaires of his native town. There he 
enjoyed the frieirdship of several men of mark. 


such as G.airrs Sossius Senecio, wlin was four times 
con.sul, while ho fievoted hiiii.self to a course of 
study and gave public lectures in philnsopliy, so 
that he had but little leisure left for le.arning tlie 
Latin language, .and never attained a full know- 
ledge of its niceties and iilioms or a correct notion 
of Roman institirtions. The stoi-y that ire became 
Trajan’s preceptor, and was raised by that empei-or 
to the consrrlsliip is a legend of doirhtful credit. 
Life at Rome, however, was not altogetlrer to his 
ta-ste ; he preferred tire quiet of Iris rr.ative place, 
and there he spent all his irrature life rrrrtrl liis 
death about 120, discirargirrg the civil and religions 
duties which fell to hi.s station, _ Irherally dishmsirrg 
his stores of leai-ning, and offering hirrrself as a sor t 
of. spiritual guide and plry.siciarr of the soul to those 
who needed rrrnral hygiene and desired to rule their 
lives by some higlier stamlavd in a coimpt and 
efl'ete .age, when the old faiths were dead and the 
objects of modern life as yet below the horizon. 
Tire extant writings of Plutarch fall into two pi'in- 
cip.al classes— -(o) his historical works, (6) tliose 
which are grouped under tire general head of 
Opera Moridia (r.BiKi). To the foi'iner belong Iris 
Parallel Lives — the work by which he is best 
known. These contain a gallery of portraits of 
the great characters of the ages qiicceding his 
own. They were piihlislied in siicee.'-sive boolcs, 
each pair forming one hook ( hihlion ), a Greek and 
Roman, with some resemhlance between their 
respective careers, being chosen for the subject of 
each. The foity-si.x extant Lives were contained 
in twenty-two hooks, probably ir: the follon'ing 
sequence (th.it in whicli they are usually arranged 
being purely ai'hitrai'y ) ; (2) Sertorius — Eiimenes, 
(3) Cimuu — Lucullus, (4) Lgsander — Sulla, (5) 
Demosthenes— Cicero, (6) Agis and Cleomenes — 
Gracchi, (7) Fclopichis—Murcclhis, (8) Pliocion — 
Cato mi., (0) Aristides — Cato ma., (10) Pericles — 
Fabiits 2Iaximus, (11) Nicias — Crassns, (12) Dion 
—Brutus, (13) Timokon — LEmilius Paulus, (14) 
Philopcemen — 'Lit ns Plaint nius, (15) Thcmistocles 
— Camillus, (16) Alexander — Cersar, (17) Agosilaus 
— Pompeius, (18) Pyrrhus — Marius, (19) Solon — 
Valerius PaUicola, (20) Demetrius — Antonins, 
(21) Aleihkalcs — Coriolanus, (22) Theseus — Itom- 
-ulus, (23) Lycurgus — Ninna. Tire iir,st series, 
which includes (2) to (9), was written at the 
suggestion of some personal friends. The bio- 
graphies in this series partake more of .a historical 
than of an ethical char'aeter. The second, (10) 
to (19), was compo.sed for the writer’s owir satis- 
faction and rrroral irrrprovenrent ; tire third, (20) 
and (21 ), professed to te,acli virtue by painting 
its opposite; the fourtlr, (22) and (23), dealt with 
prehistoric clrar'acters. The .single biographies of 
Aratus, Artaxerxes, Gedha, and Oiho do not come 
under the categor-y of Parallel Lives. The sequels 
which comes after mo.st of tire Lives, giving a 
detailed corrrparison {synhrisis) of eacli warrior’, 
stiitesmair, legislator, or her-o, .as tire case may he, 
and of the exact points of resenthlarroe between 
them, hardly accord with the desrgrt of Plulareh, 
and ai-c tlrerefore regarded as spurious by sorrre 
critic-s. 

Plutaroli’s Biographies are not merely popular 
compilations, but nronrrrrreirts of great liter, ary 
value for the precious materials which they 
contain, based as they are upon lost records. 
The author adheres throughout to his professed 
purpose — viz. portraiture of character ; Ire eitlrer 
omits or briefly touches upon tire most farirous 
actions or events which distirtguish the career of 
each subject of his biography, holding that these 
do not show a in.an’s virtues or failings so well 
as some trifling incident, word, or je.st. ‘ C’est la 
verite mor.ale,’ says Greard, ‘non la veritfi Irrs- 
torique, qn 'il ponr'suit ; Ftme ir’est pour liri qne 
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le inoyen, I’aiitre esL Ic but.’ For this reason the 
Parailcl Liven are and will remain the book of all 
ai'es for no book of classical antiquity has had 
iifore inllneiiee upon the loading men of the world, 
so that Plutiirch may almost be called the in- 
terpreter of flreece and Rome to modern Europe. 
They form indeed a coim)lement to the other and 
less known half of his writings — the Moivi/s — a col- 
lection of short troati.ses, si^ty nr more (though cer- 
tainly not all from Plutarch’s hand), upon various 
subjects — Ethics, Politico, Historic Hcnllh, Fncetiie., 
Love-stories, and Philosophij. T'he last comprise 
dissei tations On tho nature of the unseen tvotid and 
spiritual heings. On the creation and government 
of the Universe, On the human son/, and similai 
speculations, classed by the ancients under the 
head of Theosophy. ' The treatise upon Lsis and 
Osiris in this series,’ says its most recent tran.slator, 
Mr (i'. W. King, ‘ is tho only complete account of 
the religion of Egypt that has come down to us — 
written too by one who had been initiated in its 
deepest mysteries. The throe treatises upon the 
Oracles also are of the highest value, and tliat 
on Superstition is one of the most elo([uent and 
closely reasoned compositions of anli([nity.’ Some 
of tlie essays, especially those On Brotherly Love, 
On gradual advance in virtue, On tho benefit to 
be got out of enemies, breathe quite a Christian 
spirit, althongU tho writer probably never beard 
of Chriatianiby or its divine fonuder. One of the 
moat intereating ia that On the apparent delays in 
divine justice ; another, On tho conduct proper to 
young men at Lectures, ivliicli ia partly moral, 
partly .social in its tone. Thu nine hoolca of Ida 
Sijmposiaca or Table-talk on a variety of lopica 
e.yhihit him in tho ligdit of tho most amiable and 
genial of boon comp, anions, who appreciated good 
conversation ; while Ids dialog iic Gryllits reveala a 
remarkable sense of bumonr. ^ 

'rhoiigh not a profound thinker, Plutarch was a 
man of rare gifts, and occupies quile a uni([uo place 
in literature as the oncyclopa'dist of antiquity. 
He was not master of any science, but whatever 
was noticeable in natural,' moral, or mutaidiysioal 
science did not oomo amiss to liim, and be had 
a universal sympathy with genius and mdulity 
of character. As a moralist ho is, as l’rofc.s.sor 
MalmlFy well describes him, the spokesman of tho 
better life that .still survived in the Greek world 
in the ‘ Martinmas aummev’ of its history; not the 
exponent of any sy.stem, and only occasionally an 
opponent, as in the Dialogue against Colotcs, tho 
disciple of Epienrua, and that Against the Stoic 
first ooneejitions, hut a man of practical views and 
sober judgment, a chief example of the illumina- 
tion of the iiitelloet by the power of morals. His 
kindly sympathy and tender-heartedness, a leading 
feature in Ida character, is well shown in his Con- 
solation addressed to A pollonius on the early death 
of his son, and the beautiful IjCtter to his ivife 
on the death of their only daughter. As a stylist 
he is piotures'fiuo, realistic and varied ; his chief 
fault is a tendency to diH’useness and redundancy 
of expression. lie does not, like Ids contemporary 
Lucian, all'ect the Attic purity and clearness of 
diction, and he i.s too fond or crowding his sentences ; 
hut occasionally he rises into eloquence, and he is 
almost always happy in the novelty of his illustra- 
tions and similes am'l the point of Ida anecdotes. 

The heat editions of Plutaroh’s eufciro works aro those 
of J. J. Roiako ( 12 vola. 1774-79) and Dubner-Diihuor in 
Didot’s Bihliotheca (B vols. ISIG-BB). Tho host text of 
the Lives is that of Shitenis in tho Touhiior series (B 
vols. 1874-81 ) ; of the Mondia, that of D. 'Wyttenbaoli 
(15 vols. Oxford, 1795-1830 ; uuiinished), and that in tho 
Teubner series by G. H. BornardaUis ( in oour.se of puh- 
hcation, 1888-91). , Separate annotated editions of tho 
Dires hpa been published by Held, Leopold, Siofert- 
Biass, Sintenis-Fuhr in Germany, and in England by tho 


IH'eaent writer, with elabor.ito conmientaries {Salki, De- 
mosthenes, Uraccln, Nicius, Timoleon, and Thfmi.stocics), 
and by E. Ct. Hauly [Gulha and Olho), There are trans- 
lations of the Lins in English by the hrotlieia Langhoriie 
and by Drydeii and otliors (re-edited by A. II. Glongli, 
5 vols. 1874 ) — neither so scbolar-like and correct as the 
French of Jacques Aiuyot (Paris, 15.19), from which 
Sir Thomas North’s version (1679) was made; also of 
the Eomnii Lives liy G. Long. The best translation of 
the Moralia is that by several hands, corrected and 
revised by Professor \V. "W. Goodwin (Boston, IT.,S. 
1S74-7S). 

Pluto (Gv. Plmdrin, from plnutcin, ‘ to be rich ’), 
originally only a surname of Hades, as the giver or 
pOhse.s.sor of riches, is, in the mythology of Greece, 
the third son of Cronos and Rhea, and the brother 
of Zens and Poseidon. On the tripaitite division 
of the universe he obtained tlie sovereignty of the 
under- world — the realm of darkness and ghostly 
shades, where he sits enthroned as a ‘snhtorranean 
Zens’ — to use the expression of Homer, .md rules 
the spirits of the dead, His dwelling-place, horv- 
ever, is not far from the siiifaceof the eaiTh. Pinto 
is inexoiahle in disposition, not to he moved either 
by prayers or llatteries. lie is honie on a car, 
dr, awn by four black siceds, whom he guides until 
golden veins. His helmet makes him invisible. 
According to some scholars, his name of Hades is 
from a priv., and idein, ‘to sec; ’ although others, 
with less probability, derive Hades from hadu nr 
chadu, ‘I receive nr embrace,’ and trarihlate the 
word the ‘all-receiver,’ In Plomor Hades never 
means a place, but always a person. Movonver, it 
is to bo noticed that tho poet does not divide the 
realm of tlie shades into two separate regions. All 
the souls of tho dead — good and had alike — mingle 
together. Snhseqiiently, however, when tlie ethical 
conception of future rotrihntion hocaiiio more widely 
developed, the Icingdom of the dead was divided 
into Elysium (q.v.), the abode of tlie good, and 
Tartarus (q.v,), the place of the wicked. This 
ehaiigo also exorcised an important iiilluence on 
tho conception of Pluto. The ruler of the under- 
world not only acquired additional power and 
majesty, but tlie very idea of hts character was 
e.ssenUally modiliod. He was now regarded as a 
henedeent deity, who held tho keys of tlio earth 
in his band, and possessed its metalllo treasures 
(wlieiico liis new name Pluto or Plutus), and who 
blessed the year with fruits, for out of the darkness 
undevgroiuul oome all the riches and swelling 
fullness of the soil. Hence, in later times, mortals 
prayed to him before proceeding to dig for the 
wealth hidden in the bowels of the earth. 

Pluto married Persephone (Prosoi-pina), the 
daughter of Demefcor (Ceres), after carrying her 
o(r from the plains of Enna. He assisted his 
brothors — according to tlie mythological story — in 
their wars against the Titans, and received from 
the Cyclopes, as a reward for delivering tliein from 
Tartarus, the helmet that makes him invisible, 
which lie lent to Hermes (IMerciiry) in the afore- 
said war, to Perseus in his comhat with the Gorgons, 
and which ultimately came to Meiiones. The 
Eriiuiyes and Charon obey bis bebests. He sits in 
judgment on every open and secret act, and is 
as.siHted by three subordinate judges, iliaciis, 
Minos, and Rliadamantlms. At 'Elis alone was 
there a formal cult of Pluto, tliongh in many 
places in Greece be vvas worshipped conjointly 
with Deraeter and Kore. Among trees and ilowera 
the cypress, boxwood, narcissus, and maidenhair 
were sacred to him ; black rams and ewes were 
sacvlfioed to 1dm amid the shadows of night, and 
bis priests had their broAvs garlanded with cypress 
wreaths. In works of art he resemhles his brothers 
Zeus and Poseidon ; only his hair hangs down 
somewhat u'ildly and fiercely over Ids brow, and 
his appcnraiioe, though majestic, as becomes so 
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a fjoil, lui.'' hoiiietliiiig gliKiiiiy ami tenible 
about it. — The Plutonian theory in Geology, other- 
\\i-,e onlled Yuleani=t or Huttonian, was oiipo-jeilto 
the Neptunist or Meineiian. See Geolohv, \ ol. 
V. p. US, anil HriToX: and for the Plutonic 
rochs, see also lusEiit's Rocks. 

Pliivioiiieter. Sue Raik-gaugb. 

Plj'inoiltll. one of the most famous of Engli.sh 
sea]iorts, an ancient parliamentary, municipal, ami 
county boiongli, lies in the e\tieiue souUi-western 
comer of Devonshire, 246 miles hy lail (216 by 
road) WSW. of London, 128 SW. of Bristol, and 



53 SW. of Exeter. It occupies tlio northern shore 
of Plymouth Sonml {.see lielow), immetliately at 
the mouth of the Plym. The remaining .space be- 
tween it and the Haiuoaze, the e.stuaiy of the 
Tamar, is occupied bv the sister but much 
smaller town of Stoneliouse (q.v.), while .still 
farther to the west, along the Ilamoaze itself, 
stretche.s the thiid of the ‘Three Towns,’ Devon- 
iiort (q.v.). They are all, however, so united now 
liy continuous lines of houses that, with their 
re.spective suburbs, they have lost their individu- 
ality, and to the stranger appear one great com- 
munity. The chief government establishments are 
at Devonport — the doclcyard, gun-wharf, steam- 
factoiy, ami principal bauacks; while Stoneliouse 
has its quota in the victualling yard, marine 
haiTacks, and naval hospital. Plymonth, which 
is more populous than the other two together, is 
at once the chief seat of commerce, trade, and 
mannfacture, and within the 19th century dis- 
played an enterprise which gives it a high place 
among provincial eentre.s. The site is a very line 
one. Between the^ two natural inlet harhoure of 
Sutton Pool and IMill Bay stretches the hold rocky 
ridge of the Plymouth Hoe, the easterir end of 
which is occupied hy a citadel built by Charles II. 
Noidliward the ground rises in a series of long lulls, 
along rvhich the town stretehe.s until it pas.se.s into 
a suhirrhan hill of singular attractiveness. Froiir 
the Hoe there are magnificent views both seaward 
and landward. Here, according to tradition, tire 
captains of the ileet which assembled to meet the 
Armada whiled away the time by playing a game of 
bowls, which was interrirpted hy tire news of the 
approach of the enemy j and here stand a tercenten- 
ary memorial to the Annada heroes (1890), and a 
statue (1884) of Sir Francis Drake (one of Boehm’s 
finest rvorks ). The rrpper portion of the lighthouse 
erected by Smeaton on the Eddystone (q.v.) wa.'- 


also rehrrilt here in 1882-84. Old Plymouth is 
chiefly clustered round the shores of Sutton Pool — 
a dingy unattractive set of narrow streets; brrt 
of recent yeai.s ntile.s of excellent thorouglrfar e.s 
and many Irandsorrre birildings Itar'e been erected, 
chief anrong them a noble Gothic gnildltall, opened 
in 1874 by the Prince of Wales, Lord High Stervaid 
of the hororrglr. ’The principal antiquity is tire 
fine 15th-ceirlur-y clmieli of St Andrew, Pcipen- 
dictrlar in .style, and restored in 1874-75 by Sir 
Gilbert Scott; Charles Church (1646-58) i.s a singrr- 
lavly good example of post-liefor nration Gothic; 
the Hotiran Catholic cathedral r.s an efi'eetive Early 
Eirglish edifice (1858). The Cottonian collection 
of .sketcires hy the leading continental masters is at 
the Proprietary Library; there is a good locrrl 
mirserrm at the Atheiraurrrr ; and among tire nrrmer'- 
mis charitable rn.stitntions the first place is taken 
hy the South Deroir Hospital, opened in 1884 at a 
cost of £40,000. The town is served hy both the 
Great 'Western and London and South-Western 
Railways. In Mill Bay are the Great Western 
Docks, now the inoperty of the former company, 
rvhich are capable of taking the largest mei’cliant- 
vessels. Srrtton Pool, tire ancient tidal liarhoirr of 
Plyirroirth, in addition to a large general trade, is 
the seat of the fisheries of the port, which are very 
important. Matirifnetnres, mainly chemical, are 
carried on — atCattedorrn chiefly, but also at Mill 
Bay. There is a largo foreign, and a very exten- 
sive coasting trade, and the port is used by line.s of 
pa-ssenger-steamers to almost every quarter of the 
globe. 

Though only a fishing-village at the Conquest, 
under the name of Sutton, Plymouth lia.s for oen- 
tiiiies played a leading part in tire nautical life. 
It was the favourite port of the Black Prince ; the 
chief Elizabethan rendezvous of Drake, Hawkins, 
Grenville, Raleigh, atrd their' fellows ; the lirral 
port of departure of the Mcn^owerwith the Pilgrim 
Fatlrers. In the civil -wars it sided witlr the parlia- 
nrent, and successfully errdrued a series of sieges 
and blockades exteird’ing over four yeai.s, sharing 
with Hnll the honour of saving the pavliamerrLai-y 
cause. It was also the first town to declare for 
William of Orange. In the great French wav it 
rivalled Portsnronth in naval activities. Among 
its irrot-e distinguished natives are Sir John Haw- 
kiirs, Sir Richard Hawldrrs, Sir Tliomas Edmonds, 
Josepit Glanvill, R. S. Hawker, Lord Monkswell, 
Sir W. Snow Harris, F.R.S., W. Elfor'd Leach, 
F.R.S., with Northcote, Haydon, S. Pront, Sir C. 
Eastlake, P.R.A., and S. Hart, the ar-LLsts. It Is 
now an important scientific centre in connection 
witlr the Marine Biological Laboratory (opened in 
1888), which publishes a Journal. Plymouth was 
lust incorporated by Henry VI. in 1439, and has 
since always returned two memhei's to parliarrrerrt. 
Pop. (1801) 43,194; (1851) 52,221; (1871) 70,091 ; 
(1881) 76,080; (1891) 87,307. 

Plymouth Sound, on the south-west of Devon- 
shire, near the entrarree of the English Channel, is 
one of the famous roadsteads of the world. It is a 
deep inlet, into which the river 'Tairtar falls from 
tire west, and the river Plym from the east. The 
extreme seaward boundaries of the hay, from which 
the Sound, properly so called, opens, ar'e Rarrie 
Head (mentioned in Ptolemy) and Stoke Point, 
not far within which a tlrird river, the Yealm, 
debouches. The Sound, however, is practically 
hounded southward by a line dr'awn from Penlee to 
Wembriry Points, and nortlnvard by the Plymouth 
Hoe. 'Within these limits its width varies from 2.^ 
to 3 miles, while its landward depth is about 3. 
luimediately within Penlee Point, on the western 
side, is Cawsand Bay, formerly one of the chief 
anchoiages of the port and navy, Init so exposed to 
the south-easterly galea that it was at times very 
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ilaiifevous. ; while if vessels anchored in tlie Sound 
it'sefi they were open to the full fuiy of the south- 
westers. Hence Earl St Vincent pre-ssed forward 
a soheine for the provision of artificial protection, 
and in 1812 the cnnstrnction of the Plymouth Break- 
water was hef(un, from plans prepared hy Mossns 
Rennie and Whidby. This great national work is 
an insulated mole of .stone.s, a mile in length, 
gti-etchin" across the middle of the Sound, 2 
miles from the Hoe, and thoroughly protecting the 
innei anoliorage. It was not completed until 1841, 
and cost £1,500,000 (see ISiliiAKWAXER). About 
iialf a mile from the line Is a little islet, origin- 
ally called St Nicholiih Island, hut now more 
coninionly Drake’s Island. This is strongly forti- 
fied. A formidable stone foit has also been 
built on an artilicial island _ immediately within 
the hieakwater; while on eithei' shore there are 
extensive foits and batteries — at Bovisand and 
Stamford on the east, and at Pickleoomhe, Maker, 
and Tregantle on the nest. The o.stnary of 
the Plym is called the Chittowater, and is a 
capacious and important inner mercantile anclior- 
a"e, opening from the Sound eastwaid, and pro- 
tected by the Batten breakwater. The e.stuary of 
the Tamar is called tlie Ilanioazo, and from the 
siiot at which it enters the Sound lietweon Dcvil’.s 
Point and IMount Edgecombe to Saltasb is nearly 
4 miles in length — a still more valnahle and 
thoroughly protected anchorage for vessels of the 
largest size, and occupied hy mcn-of-war. In the 
Channel, 14 miles oil' the Hound, is the dangerous 
Eciciy.stono Reef (cpv.), iiulioatod since 1700 by 
liglithonsos, and now ratlier a directing post to 
the port than a danger. Plymouth Sonml is 
exceedingly beantiful, and lias even been con- 
sidered wo’rtliy of rivalsliip with the Bay of Naples. 
On its western shore is Mount Edgoumho, the 
delightful .seat of the Earl of Ufount Edgcumlre, 
traditionally said to have boon selected by Medina 
Sidonia as his share of the English spoil. Rame 
Head, crowned by the iniius of a niedheval ohapcl, 
is one of the most pieturosqne headlands on the 
coast; and the estuary of the Yoalm, with the 
peaked Mewstono at its mouth, is full of romantic 
beauty. 

See 11. H, IVorth’s Hiatorv of IHi/moutk (1871; now 
ed. 1891), and Tkc Three Towns Bibhotheca (ISTi) L. 
Jewitt's History of Plymouth (1873); and four works 
by J. B. llowo (1873-7(1 ). 

Plymouth, ( 1 ) capital of Plymouth county, 
Massaelmsotts, ou Plymouth Bay, 87 miles hy rail 
SE. of Bo.stou, is famou.s as tire landing-jdace of 
the PiUriin Fathers (q.v.). PlymouUi Rock is a 
granite boulder at the water’s edge on wliicit they 
landed. It is oovei-ed by a handsoiito gi-anite 
canoiry, and there i.s also a iratioiral irronnntont 
(18SS-89) to the pilgrims; the irodestal, also of 
granite, stands oir a Itill ovevlook'ing the landing- 
place, and is 4(1 feet high, sur'inonirted liy a conti'al 
Ilgure of Faitlr, 36 feet high, with four imntense 
stone figures repre.sontiiig Morality, Education, 
Fi’oedoni, and Law arouiut the liase. In Pilgrim 
Hall ( 1824-25 ) ai-e pre, served many relics of the first 
settlement of the country, The town has an irorr- 
foundry and zinc-rolling mills, and inanufaotuves 
cotton and duck, cordage, nails, tacks, and rivets. 
It is popular as a snnimor-resort, and contains a 
nuniher of hotels. Pop. (188S) 7239, — (2) A mining 
town of Pennsylvania, on the Susquehanna River, 
20 miles by rail SW. of Scranton. Pop. (1890, 
mostly foreigners ) 9344, — (3) The capital of Mont- 
serrat ( q. V. ). 

Plymouth Brethren, a name given by 
others to a body of Christians which since 1830 has 
extended itself throughout the British dominions 
and in some parts of the continent of Euroire, parti- 


cularly among the Protestants of France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and also in the United Slates of 
Anteriea. It origiirated in a reaction against exehr- 
.sive High Clmrcli piinciplea, as rnaiirtarned rir the 
Church of England, with everything of a kindred 
nature in other churehe.s, atrd against a dead foi'- 
ntalisrn associated with ‘ nnevangclical ’ doctiiiie. 
Some of the first rrremheis of the new religioirs 
cornmnititios formed in Plymouth and elsewhere 
were retired Anglo-Indian dllicer.s, nren of rrnqrres- 
tlonahle zeal and piety ; hirt these coimmrnitie.s 
began to appear alrrrost sinurltaneously in a nunrber 
of places. Tlteir origiit is, however, very much to 
be ascribed to the lalrortrs and inllnerrce of John 
Nelson Darby (1800-82), from wlioitt the Plymonllr 
Bi-ethren oir the continent of Europe are very gener- 
ally knowir as Duibyitcs. Darby was a barrister, 
who nttder deeply religious iirrpvesaioirs becanre a 
clergyman of the Clmrclt of England, and served as 
a curate iit Wicklow ; birt in 1827 lie left the Clinrcli 
of England fionr cmi.scieirtrous .scruples, and became 
air evairgelist nirooimected with any chirroh. Iir 
this character lie lahorirecl both in Engdaiid and on 
tlie continent of Europe, preaching in Freirch, 
English, and Gertrrarr. It was in 1830 that he 
foirnded at Plyrriontlr the congregaiioir whence 
conies the name usually given to the comnmnion ; 
tire Dublin assembly dates from the same year. 
He also gave utterance tn bis njiinions in nimiei'oirs 
pamphlets, in n quarterly periodical, and a long 
series of tlrenlogical works, Ills tenets, and those 
of the Bratliren in general, arc strictly Calvinistic t 
original sin and predestination, the efficacy of 
Christ’s saciifioo, the merit of Ilis oliedieiice, the 
power of His intercession, the graoions oporations 
of the Holy Spirit in regeneration and sanoUlioa- 
tion ai'e prominent points. Pro-Millonariaii views 
are generally entertained by the Brethren ; and 
they usually practise the baptism of believer's with- 
out regard to previous infant bapti.sm. Reoeiitly 
among a .section lionsoliold baptism lias been prac- 
tised. 'They partake of the Lord’s Supper every 
Sunday, or ‘first day of tiro week.’ They utterly 
reject the rite of confirmation. Their most dis- 
tinctive peculiarity, when conti'a.sted with other 
Cnlviiiistic churches, is their comidete lojeotion 
of ecclesiastical organisation. They supiioso tire 
whole Clrristian liody in the world to have declined 
from truth and duty, like Israel of old, and there- 
fore to have been ' coi'povately rejected of God,’ 
and heliove that the church oonsists of all true 
heliovera in the Lord Jesus to whatever denomina- 
tion tlroy may helong — liolding uniformly that no 
unbeliever oi' unrogencrato jier.Hon ought to be 
recognised as in the clrnrcli of God. Tlrey refuse 
to rccogiii.se any huraanly devised foi'nr of church 
government, or any official or salaried ministry; 
they insist on the privilege and responsibility of 
every individual to minister according to his gift 
and ability, in order to tlie edification of the 
wliole. Practically the number of those fitted 
publicly to teach or minister the Word of God is 
very limited, ajul those vvlio are not fitted for such 
ministry are not encouraged and somobinios re- 
strained. 

They distinguish widely between pastors, teaclier.s, 
and e.xborters, whoso ministry is to the church, and 
evangelists, whose ministry of the gospel is toward 
the world. Whilst disowning lunnan qualili cations 
and ordination as generally practised, and condemn- 
ing wholly as unaoiinturai tlie distinction of ‘ clergy 
and laity,’ they hold that it is right to own suoli 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers as Christ the 
Hoad of the Church has bestowed and the Holy 
Spirit has qualified, Such as devote themselves 
wholly to the work of tiro gospel are supported by 
voluntary and unsolicited contributions. In their 
assemblies there are frequent pauses, and liberty 
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thei'efoiB fur any member to leail in prayer nr praise 
or to exhort nr teaeli a=i he may .imlge to he for 
eiliflcatiim. gnhled hyspiiituallyenlighteiieil nniler- 
fetamling of what is lifting and in harmony with 
what lias gone before. IVonien are not allowed to 
take public part in the assembly. Per'Ous [iioved 
to have been guilty of the sins mentioned in 1 Cor. 
V. 11 are e.xcinded frnm the fello-nship, as well 
as those who deny foundation truths of Christian 
doctrine, until eiidence of repentance satisfactory 
to all is forthcoming. The Plymouth Brethren 
reject every distinctive appellation hut that of 
Chiistians, although a special denomination is 
found neccN'aiy to de.signate them ; no one not 
holding their views could remain associated with 
them. -I -chism took place among them in con- 
sequence of doctrines preached at Plymouth con- 
cerning the Imnian nature of Christ; Darby rigor- 
ously opposing what he deemed a dangerous error, 
and he and his adherents utterly separating from 
the fellow.sldp of tlinse who maintained it, or re- 
fii.sed to condemn it, .and also from all who, even 
though personally clear of the error, refused to 
endorse tire extreme form of separation dennanded 
by Darby. The Darhyite section since Darby's 
death has been nioie than once divided about 
various onestions of iloctiine and discipline. Tlie 
less excursive principles have attracted many 
earnest ChrLstiau.s out of all denominations, and 
the meeting's continue to multiply and increase 
in Great Britain and Ireland, Canada, the Uiiiteil 
States, Australia, New Zealanil, and elsewhere. 
The increase in mainly the re.sHl6 of evangelistic 
work. In the Unitett Kingdom there are about 
800 meetings ; in Canada, over 100 ; in the United 
States, about 100; in Germany, ‘200; in France, loO; 
in Switzerland, SO ; and in Hollanil, some 40. 

See the works of Darby, Kelly, C. K. JIaokintosh, and 
J. G. Bellett; and books for or against the doctrines 
of the Brethren by Trotter ( 1S5G ), Groves ( lS)i7 ), Eeid 
(ISTo), ililleT (1879), Teulon (1SS3). 

Putuimatic Dcripatch, the name given to a 
method of sending wiitten doenments, cliieHy tele- 
gi'aphic despatches, tlirongli a comparatively narrow 
tube by means of compressed air and by a partial 
vacuum. Early in the 19th century Mr Medhurst 
proposed to construct a vailw.ay oa this principle 
with carriages moving through an air-tight tunnel 
( see Murdock ). But ilr Latimer Clark, C. E. , was 
the first to caiTy out a plan for the transniifcsion of 
telegrams by pneumatic power. In 1853 he got a 
tube laid between the central station of the Inter- 
national Telegraph Company and the Stock Ex- 
change, London, through which a carrier containing 
despatches was propelled by a current of air pro- 
duced by connecting the tube with a vacuum holder-. 
An improvement on this was made in 1858 by Mr 
Varley, C.E., who introduced compressed air for 
the outward aud retained the vacuum method for 
the inward traffic. This method is still in use. 

The essentials of a imeumatic despatch are the 
exhausting and compressing pumps worked by a 
steam-engine or other motor ; a metal tnlre, whicli 
in England^ is usually a lead pipe, since it is easily 
made air-tight by soldering the joints ; a small 
carrier of gutta-percha or other material to contain 
the de.spatches ; and a suitable arrangement of 
valve.s at the stations for connecting the tnlre or 
tubes with the compressed air or vacuum mains. 
It has been found fry e.xperience that with heavy 
traffic, sneh as that at the telegraphic department of 
the London Post-office, a lead pipe 2^ inches in dia- 
meter Ls a convenient .size, and this is enclosed in 
an iron pipe for protection. The method of w'orking 
is this : At the central station end of the tube there 
is a double sluice valv-e, and when the carrier is 
inserted into the message chamber (the widened 
end of the pipe) the lower slide of the valve is 


drawn so as to close the month of the pipe, hut on 
the rod of the slide there is a sto]) which actuates a 
lever and rack, and this opens the upper .slide in 
front of the carrier. At the same time, by a .separate 
arrangement, a valve is opened to admit compi e.ssed 
ail", which foice.s the carrier forward. 'When its 
arrival at the other end of the tube is signalled 
electrically, tire slide is moved so as to cut off the 
air fi-onr the pressure nrain, and then the chantber 
at the mouth of the pipe is ready for another carrier. 
From the distant end of the pipe the carrier is 
drawn or sucked to the central station by making 
a connection at that .station with the v-aonnm 
main instead of the pre.ssnre main. For a distance 
of 1000 yards with a 2J-inch tube the time of transit 
is one minute vvheir the air pressnre is 10 lb. per 
square inch or with an equivalent effective vacuum 
of Ih. per .squai’C iirch. With the air pressure 
and vacuum usually employed, a speed of fr-om 25 
to 35 miles per honris attained in tubes not exceed- 
ing a mile in length. The speed varies inver.-.ely 
as the square root of the length of the tube. 
According to an official statement prepared in 1887, 
the pneumatic service of the British post-office has 
been gi-adually increasing until the system, which 
in 1854 was represented in London by one 6 horse- 
power engine working a single tube of a few liun- 
dred yards in length, ennipri.sed, thirty-three years 
later, in London alone, four 00 lioise-power engines 
(eacli indicating 130 horse-power), and 81 tubes of 
an aggi-egate length of near’ly 34 miles. In 1887 
there were in London and the provinces 128 tubes 
of a total length of 40 miles, requiring fifteen 
engines with a total of 379 liorse-power nonrinal to 
woi-k tiieni ; 86,000 me.s.sages a day vvei’e then 
passed through these post-office tubes. The news- 
paper offices in several of our lai-ge towns have 
pneumatic de.spatches in connection with the tele- 
graphic instrument morns of their respective post- 
oiltces. In Paris and .sonre other towns on tire 
Contiireirt, instead of several tubes radiating from 
a centr'al to outlying stations as in London, orre 
tnho or tubes aloirgside each other fr'oni the 
centr'al telegraph office form a continuous eircirlar 
line with intenrrediate stalioir.s, and several earriera 
linked together are seirt at one tinre. In some of 
these continerrtal pneumatic despatches the pipes 
are of iron instead of lead, and there ar'e other 
differences of detail. 

PUEUMATIC RAILW'AYS Ai?D TRAMWAYS.— It 
Iras been several times proposed to construct 
pneumatic railways, one plan being to propel 
carriages through a large tube or tnnirel by means 
of compressed or rarefied air-. A piece of rail- 
way of this kind was laid down in the Crystal 
Palace gi-ounds in 1865 by Mr Eamrael. It con- 
sisted of a single line of rails in a tunnel 600 yards 
in length, alorrg which a carriage conveyed passen- 
gers. Motion was given to the carwiage by using a 
fan or hollow- disc 22 feet in diameter-, which either- 
condensed or- r-ai-efied the .air as required according 
to the adjustment of certain valves. This railway 
did not continue long in operation. The driving (if 
tramcai-s by conrpressed air appears more likely to 
he a commercial success. At the town of Nantes 
in France trarncars have been propelled by the 
Mekar-ski system of air pressure and local heating 
since 1879, and a tramway line worked on this prin- 
ciple was in 1889 opened at Paris. Irr 1890 trac- 
tion by compressed air was tr-iecl at Chester, the 
tramcar can-ying its own reservoir and engine for 
a 2 miles’ journey, hut having means of recharg- 
ing the reservoir, if necessary, at intervals along 
the line. See Tramways. 

Pneumatic Power (Transmission op).— The 
plan of laying down an extensive system of pipes 
through a city to supply compressed air for motors, 
elevators, cranes, and other purposes in small, and 
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even in comparatively large, industrial estaUish- 
inents is now in successful operation in Paris. A 
complete plant to supply air pressure was first put 
down there in 1S70 in connection with a pneumatic 
clock system, and about 8000 of these clocks are 
now kept in motion by this mean.s. But tlie 
demand for compressed air for other purposes 
increased rapidly, so tliat for some years past 
only a comparatively small proportion of what 
is supplied by the I’aris company is reipiired for 
clocks. This company has compres.sing engines, 
worked by steam, which have an_ aggregate of 
3000 horse-power. These transmit air at a pressure 
of from 80 to 90 lb. ]ior square inch tlirough 30 
miles of mains. The air in tbe branch pij)es him 
its pressure somewhat reduced hy passing it 
through a regulator before being conducted to a 
motoi° which obviates any inequality that might 
otherwise arise in the pressure if the air were 
admitted direct to the motor at wliat it stands 
in the mains. The amount of compressed air 
used hy any individual or linn is measured hy 
a meter. In 1889 works were established on a 
large scale in Birmingham to supply compressed 
air to that town hy a system similar to that 
adoiited at Paris. In both of these towns 
there is a largo mimher of small workslinps or 
industrial establishments where iiower sniiplied in 
this way can he used to drive .small maeliiues more 
economically than by any other method. Other 
applications of it are to raise u’ator to the upper 
stories of a huilding from a well in the luxsenient, 
for refrigeration, and for udiuling up telegraphic 
instrmnents. 

PneilinaiiC.S is a name, not I'cry much u.sed 
now, for the science that diHcussos the proiierties of 
gaseous liuids. It is therefore a branch of Ilydro- 
dynaiuios (q.v.), in the modern acceptance of that 
term. See also ATMO.srnuitu, B.iuoMiiTEU, (iA.s, 
Sound, Visoo.sity, and Wind, for the more im- 
portant aspects of the suhjeot. 

PueiuiuiHc Trough is a piece of chemical 
apparatus devised hy I’riestley, by means of which 
gaaes can ho collected in vo.sHel.s for experimeuts or 
examination. It consists of a vessel of water, pro- 
vided witli a ledge or shelf at the (lo[ibh of two or 
three inches from the top. 'I’lio jars in wliich the 
gas is to he collected are lllled with water, and 
placed with their mouths downward upon the shelf, 
which is kept a little under 'water, so as to prevent 
the entrance of air into the jars. ’When the edge 
of the jar is brought over the extremity of the tube 
carrying the gas the habhles of gas rise through 
the water, collect in the upper part of the jar, and 
displace the liquid. 

Pneuinoga.stric Nerves See Nervous 
SY.STEM, Vol. VII. p. <M1, and UlfOTl'ION ; also 
Hahershon, Palholoqii of the Piieunwnwstria Nerve 
(2ded, 188o). 

Pucninoilia, or Inllammation of the Lnng.s, is 
the name applied (with the necessary qualilication) 
to a mimher of distinct pathological conditions. 
Tlie catarrhal inllammation of Bronchitis (q.v.) 
may e.xteml to the alveoli of the lungs, producing 
scattered patches of catarrhal piieumoniu. The 
inllaniiuatory ehange.s in the liuig,s in ooiiBuinption, 
mcluding iniavstitkd pnouMonia, or cirrhosis of 
the luiigs ; in a few cases of Hyi)hilis ; in wounds 
and injuries of the chest ; in ])y!mniii; in the last 
stage of many exliausting diseases, all come under 
this head. But the mo,st important form, to whicli 
tlie_ present disemssion u'ill he restricted, is that 
variously called aaute, idiopatMo, lobar, or croup- 
ous puewmonia, and is one of the most striking 
and definite of familiar diseases. 

The changes ooeurring in an affected portion of 
lung are described in three stages, ( 1 ) Congestion : 


the lung-tissue still coiitaims air, tliough less thau 
in health, and is gorged witli blood. (2) lied hepa- 
tisiition: the lung-tissue is .solid like liver (iience 
the name ), and is mueh more friable than in health ; 
it still contains much blood, hut no air, as the 
vesicles are completely filled with firm exudation, 
consisting of fibrinous material, mixed with leu- 
cocytes and red blood-corpuscles. (3) Gray hepa- 
tisutiuii: the ti&.sue is .still more friable and of a 
grayish colour, containing iioiv little blood or blood 
liigmont j the exudation has become much softei’, 
as tlic_ Jiliriiious material has disappeared, and it 
oozes in part from tlie cut surface as a purulent 
fluid. It is doubtful wlietlier recovery can take 
place when this third .stage has been I’eaohed. 
Wlien the surface of the lung is afi'ected Pleurisj' 
(q.v.) is always present as well ns pneninonia. 

The inllammation never attacks the whole of 
both lungs at once ; the right is more often affected 
tlian the left, and the lower part than the upper. 
A whole lobe, or a large ])art of it, usually suffers ; 
sometimes more than one. 

The disease generally begins suddenly with a 
severe rigor or sliivering-iit, and the temperature 
rises rapidly — usually lo 103°-10S° F. The pulse 
and respirations arc both quickened, hut the latter 
mncli more in pioportion than in niost other 
dLseasea, a most inqiurtaut indicaliou of the nature 
of the ciise ; instead of the usual ratio (about 4 
pulso-heiits to 1 re.spiratiou), the proportion he- 
eomes 3 or 2 Lo 1. All the usual signs of fever are 
present ; hut tlie patient's face presents a charao- 
toristie dusky Hush; there is frequently severe 
pain in the affected part of the ehest, and usually 
more or lea.s cough, painful, but short, and sup- 
iressed as far as possible. In most cases after a 
ew days the spit becomes very viscid and tena- 
cious, and assumes a rusty tinge ; tins appearance is 
almost Hullloient liy itsolf to show the nature of the 
disease j hut spit as well as cough may he absent 
altogether. The physical signs of tlie disease are 
very distinct. Tliere is dullness on percussion over 
the nllbctod area ; and on auscultation marked and 
very characteristic changes in the hruatli-sounds. 
But if the inilammatoiy process happen not to 
reach a portion of the hmg in contact with the 
chest- wall it may be impo.ssible to detect anything 
abnormal. 

It is always a .serious disease j but the great 
majority of cases do recover. The cii'ciini8taiice.s 
which make it most alariniim are the prcsonco of 
other disease, osjiecially of -flie heart or kidneys ; 
previous habits of iutenqierance ; and advanced 
ago, as it is much less fatal in youth and middle 
life than after the age of sixty. Yet sometimes 
even cases apparently far from liopeful ultimately 
do well. 

Ill favourable cases the fever usually terniiiiates 
very rapidly, hy crisis, as it is termed ; in a few 
liours the temperature falls live or seven degrees, 
and the patient’s diseomfort hecomes correspoiid- 
ingly relieved. In a very large proportion of oases 
tliLs lakes place between the sixth and the eighth 
daj' ; hut it may occur earlier, or it may he delayed 
to the fourteenth. After this lias taken place the 
exudation in the affected portion of lung' is gradii- 
allj' expectorated and absorbed, and as a rule 
perfect recovery takes place. 

In a coiisiderahle nniiiher of cases pneumonia 
seems to he hronglit on hy exposure to cold or wet. 
Butin Uie majority no such cause can be traced. 
Only in very exceptional instances does it seem to 
be infectious ; hut epidemics on a small scale are 
of not infrequent occurrence, and sometimes assume 
large proportions. These facts, among otliei's, have 
led many observers to believe that acute pneiimonia 
ought really to ho classed not with local inflam- 
mations, but with specific fevers; and that the 
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iiitlamuiatioi] in the lunj; lia‘- tlie same relation to 
the disease as the iilceis in tlie intestines to typhoid 
fever, oi' the intlanied thioat to scarlet fever. In 
18!5‘2 Friedlander desciihed a form of inierococcns 
as occurring in the Inngs in pneumonia. But it 
is doubtful whether it is always piesent in this 
di-ease, and it is sometime.s found in other con- 
ditions. It must at p_re.sent he regarded as an open 
fjnestion whether it is leally a simple inflamma- 
tion, with aocnmiianying febrile distitrhance,_or a 
disease anaIogou.s to' the infectious fever-s, with a 
special local inaiiifestation in the lungs. 

Thu lecognised treatment of pneumonia passed 
tluough curiously varied phases during the 
lOtli century. Free and repeated bleeding's, with 
extensive use of mercury, in vogue during the 
earlier decades, weie .su])eiseded about the 
middle of the century by efpially extensive ad- 
ministration of alcoholic stimulants. But it was 
gradually discovered that many ca.ses recover 
peifectly witli no other treatment than careful 
nursing'; and the usual practice in recent times 
lias been to assign to drugs only a Miliordinate 
place. Rest in bed in the reenmhent position ; 
a plentiful sii]iply of fluid nouri.shment ; light 
poultices, ova thick layer of cotton-wool, ovevthe 
att'eeted part, are often all that is necessary in a 
young and healtliy subject. Severe pain may be 
combated by mu'staid jioultices, hlisteiing, or 
leeching ; or it may leipure anodynes for its 
relief j sleeplessness, excessive rise of temperature, 
troublesome cough, or aggravation of any other 
.symptom may renuiio .special treatment. The 
danger most to he feared in this disease, however, 
is generally weakness of the heart j and to patients 
of feeble constitution or advancecl age stimiilanta 
— digitalis, ammonia, alcohol, &e. — are usually 
administeiod, often in large and frequent dose.s. 
See Stnrge.s and Coupland, Histenj uiul Belations 
nf Pneumonia (2d ed. 1890). 

Po (auc. ErUkinus and Padiis], the largest river 
of Italy, rises on IMonte Vise, one of the Cottian 
Alps, at an altitude of 6405 feet, close to the French 
frontier. It flows eastward for upwards of 20 miles, 
when, arriving before Sahizzo, it emerges from its 
rocky defiles and enters upon the jdain. From 
Saluzzo it flows north-iiortli-east past Tuvin to 
Cliivasso i there it changes its course toward the 
east, in which direction it flows to its einbouchure 
ill tlie Adriatic. Upwards of 55 miles from its 
imiuth, above Ferrara, it begins to form its delta, 
■60 miles wide fioni north to south. The delta is 
glowing rapidly in area. Ravenna, a city once on 
the seashore, now stands 4 miles inland. The Po 
receives from tlie left the Ticino, Adda, Mincio, 
and other streams, and from the right the Trebbia 
and others. It has an entire leugtli of 300 miles, 
and drains an area of nearly 28,900 sq. in. Below 
Piacenza its stream has from ante-Romaii days 
been artificially embanked along great stretclie.s 
with double lines of embankments on each side. 
It has been and is at all times difiieiilt to cross, 
owing to its width and, still more, the great v'olnme 
of its waters ; hence the strategic and commercial 
importance of such place.s as Piacenza and Turin, 
where tlie easiest fords are. 

Poiiceae. See Grai3se.s, P.t.STUEE. 

Poaching, though not strictly a legal term, 
has sq long been appropriated in popular speech to 
describe a well-known offence that it is now usually 
adopted in legal works. It means trespassing on 
another's lambs in pursuit of game ; and it is like- 
wise extended to the cognate offence of unlawfully 
fishing in another’s waters. 

{l)As to Poaehinrj Gome.— The general law as 
to who is entitled to game, and in what circum- 
stance.s, is .stated under tlie head Game-laws. In 


Eiighiiid there are a Day Poaching Act and a Night 
Poaeliing -ict, imposing penalties on poachers. By 
the Da.v Poaching Act, 1831, whoever unlawfully 
goes upon lands not his own to pursue or kill Game 
(q.v.), rabbits, woodcocks, .snipes, quaiis, or land- 
rails is liable to a penalty of X2. Any person 
wliatever, whether interested in the lands or not, 
may institute the proceedings for the pniiishnient 
of t'lie poacher ; and the informer is entitled to lialf 
tlie penalty, the other half going to the poor of the 
iiarisli. Wlieii a poacher is found tie.sjiassiiig on 
lauds in search of game the person entitled to tlie 
game there, or the tenant, or a gamekeeper or 
.servant of either may demand the poacher’s name 
and place of abode, and if it is refused inay arrest 
siieli poacher, ami take him before a jmstioe of tlie 
peace; but the poaclier must be taken within 
twelve lionis before the justice, otheiwi.se he is 
entitled to go at large. In sucli a case a penalty 
of £5 may be inflicted. If game he fonml on the 
poacher at the time he is cauglit, and it apjiear to 
have been newly caught, the party who is entitled 
to arrc.st him is entitled to seize the game also. If 
the poacher wlieii convicted do not jiay the penalty 
within the time fixed by the justices, he may be 
coiiiiiiilted to the house of concctiuii for a period 
not exceeding two calendar months. The party 
may appeal against his oonviction to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions; hut lie iiinsb either remain in 
custody in the interval, or give_ securit.y for the 
costs. The ufl'enee of poaching is punished more 
severely when five or more go out together, and in 
such ease each is liable to a penalty of .£6. More- 
over, if any of these five or more persons, acting in 
concert, he armed with a gun, and use violence, 
each is liable to an additional penalty of £5. By 
the Night Poaching Act, 1828, whicli applies to 
the United Kingdom, it is provided tliat any per- 
•son by night— i.e, between the first hour after sun- 
set and tlie iiist hour before sunrise — unlawfully 
tiespas.sing in search of game shall for a first 
ofl'once he committed by the justiees to tlie house 
of correction for a neriod not exceeding tliree 
months ; for a .second oii'enee shall he eonimittecl 
for a period not exceeding .six mouths, the con- 
victed person being in each case liable to a further 
term of imprisonineiit on failure to give .securities 
at the end of his sentence ; and for a tliird offence 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and be liable to 
penal servitude or two years’ imprisonment. In 
ca.se such night-poaolier.s are found on the lands 
and in the act, the owner or occupier of the land 
or his servants may arrest the poaohere, and take 
them before justice.s. If the night-poacher, wlien 
arrested, use firearms, sticks, or ofl'ensive wea)ions, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and he 
punishable by penal servitude or two years’ im- 
prisonment. In ease of three or more night-poachers 
being armed with gnus, bludgeons, or other ofl’en- 
.sive weapons, each is guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and is liable to penal servitude or imprisonment 
for three years. The provisions of the Night 
Poaching Act were, by the amending Act of 1844, 
extended to nnhlic roads and highways, it having 
been found, that the original act was evaded, and 
the risk of murder greatly increased by poaclieis 
frequenting .such places. 

_ Under the former law it was, a,s already men- 
tioned, incom])etent for any person except the 
owner or occupier of the lands or their servants to 
apprehend the poacher, and even this could he done 
only when the poacher was caught in the act on 
the lands ; and lienee even constables had no piower 
to seize the qioacher, though seen to he coming from 
such lands. But by the Poaching Prevention Act, 
1862, which applies to the United Kingdom, it 
a constable meets a suspected poacher in any 
inihlic place, whom he has reason to suspect of 
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coiiiiii'' fi'oi" "'here lie has been ])oaching, and 
of hanng in his pussossion game unlawfully got, 
or a gun or nut, such constable may stop and 
search the poacher; and if game, or implements 
for taking game, he found on him, may seize and 
detain them, and summon the poacher before the 
iustices. When hefoio the justices, if it he proved 
by circumstantial evidence or otherwise that such 
..arae was procured by poaching, or that the imple- 
ments were used for ]ioaching, the poacher may he 
lined in a penalty of £ 0 , besides forfeiture of the 
name and guns, nets, and other implements which 
he may have so used. The con, stable may also atop 
and .search any oait in which he .suspects there may 
he such o'anie or implement.s. The person convicted 
may ajipeal, if he choose.^, to the next Quarter 
.Sessions, or, in certain oase.s, to the Court of 
Queen’s Benoli. A coni’iction can he obtained only 
in cases of actual .seizure of game or implements, 
but for a conviction it is not necessary that the 
poacher should he .seen actually committing the 
offence. Poaching hares or rahhits by night in any 
warren or breeding-ground i.s a misdemeanour under 
tile Larceny Consolidation Act, 1801. This act 
does not apply to Scotland. 

As game i.s in the category of wild animals, in 
England the poacher is entitled to kee[i tho game 
unless it was both started and eauglit on the same 

eison’s lands, lint, a.s stated above, game may 

e taken from a poacher if the demand is made at 
the time on the land or on fresh pur.snit. 

The law of tSootland as to imachora does not 
materially differ from that of England, ami the 
Night-poaching Acts apply to Soothuid. The 
Scots Day Trespass Act, 1832, closely agroe.s with 
the English Act. In , Scotland game is tho property 
of the captor, and accordingly ivliere there is no 
statutory forfeiture the offender i.s entitled to retain 
game foiind in his posses, sion. It is not necc.ssary 
under tlie Scots Day Trosiiass Act for tho soizuro of 
game in the possession of a poaohor that the game 
should have been rooeiitly killed. A third offence 
of niglit-pnaehiiig in Scotland mnut be tried before 
the High Court of Justiciary, and the ofFeiuler, if 
convicted, is liable to penal servitude. In Ireland 
tho law as to poaching is not identical with the 
law of EnglaiKff but substantially tho provisions 
are the same. 

The law of the United Kingdom has often been 
described as too severe against poachens, inas- 
much as most of the jiciniities, e.xcojit iu Ireland, 
are cumulative. But it is answered that poaching 
is iu reality only stealing under a milder name, 
game being as much tlm fruit of tho soil, depcmleiit 
upon the care and protection of tho owner or 
occupier, as ap]iles or turnijis, and tliat the traiisi- 
tiou from habitual poacbiiig to stealing is not only 
easy, hut inevitable. The administration of the 
law by justices, many of wliom preserve game, is 
also objected to. As regards Scotland this objec- 
tion has been removed by tbe Came Laws Amend- 
ment Act, 1877, under which all .suiuinary prosecu- 
tions for poaching must i)o conducted before the 
sheriff or liis substitute. 

See Olce, Game Laws (new od. 1881') j Neville, Omae 
Laws (new ed. 1881) ; Foi-lie.s Irvine, Game Laws of Scot- 
land; A. Porter, The Oamciceper's Manual (2(1 ed. 
1880); Kent, Tbe Fish and Game Laws of the State of 
New York (1888) ; and, for other sides of tho suhjoot, 
E. Jefferies, 2'lie Gamekeeper at Home (1878), and The 
Amateur Poacher (1880); John Watson, Poachers and 
Poaching (1891). 

(.'i'] Poaching Fish is the unlawfully entering on 
another’s llsheiy in order to catch ilsh. Salmon- 
poaching will he found treated under tlio head of 
Salmon. The law of fisheries is not unlfonu in 
the United Kingdom. In England tho general 
rule is that any one of the public may lisli freely in 


the sea and in all navigable rivers as far as Ihe tide 
Hows ; and where he can fish he can catch salmon' 
as well as every other kind of fi.sh. But there is an 
exception to this generality, which consists iu this, 
that as tho crown could before Magna Cliarfca 
(which took away such light) legally grant a 
.several or exclusive fishery iu the sea or a tidal 
river to an individual, and as this was, in point of 
fact, often granted, it follows that it is not uncom- 
mon to find, even at the present day, an individual, 
generally the lord of an adjacent manor, still 
claiming a several fishery in these places. If he 
can prove that lie has exercised this exclusive right 
as far hack as one or two centuries it will he 
inferred that his right dates from before Magna 
Oharta, and it will therefore he sn.staiiied. When 
sneh is the case the public have no right to ilsh 
even in a tidal river or the sea at the .specified 
places, the sole fishery heiiig vested in this individ- 
ual oryiier. In streams not tidal tlie rule is that 
each liiiarian owner — i.e. the owner of the lands on 
the bank of tlie stream — lias a right to a .several or 
exclusive fisliory up to the iiiicldlo line of tlie stream. 
If he is owner on hotli sides of the stream tlieii lie 
has the exclusive fisliory in the whole of tlie stream, 
so far as his lauds extend. As to ponds, whoever 
is owner of the soil is the on ner of a several fishery 
therein. ^ As to lakes, it is not clearly ascertained 
how the fishery is to he dii'ided hotweeii the owners 
of tho lands abutting thereon ; hut much will 
depend on the title lo the lands and the siihse- 
queiit user. As a general rule, there is no such 
tiling as a right in the ))uhlic to fisli aiiywliere 
except in a tidal river or the sea, and that is sub- 
ject to the cxee])tioii of an individual claiming a 
several lisher.y, as before mentioned. It is often 
supiiosed that if a highway adjoins a pi'ivate stream 
nn;y one may I'mh in the stream or angle there ; but 
tin.s is a delusion. Nobody is eiititlod to use 11 liigh- 
way for tbe purpose of flsliing or pur,suiii'( game, tlie 
use of the highway, so far as the public are con- 
ceriioel, being ooiiniiod to the pni'iioses of travelling 
or transport. The general rule as to all several— i.e. 
exclusive— fislieries is tliat wlioevor poaches tlie fish 
commits an offence, for wbioli lie may be sunmioned 
before justices and fined dCG, over and above tbe 
value of tlic Ilsh taken j and if the fishery whore 
bo poaches is adjoining tlie dwelling-lioiise of tbe 
owner of the llsliery it is a still higher ofl'eiioe, for 
it is then an indictable iiiisdomoaiiour. The Fish- 
poaching Code of England is contained in tbe 
Larceny Act, 1861. It is iimnalerial wliat kind of 
fish is cauglit by poachers, and how they are 
caught. But a iiiiluer pimislimeiit is awarded to 
the poaching angler, for oven tliongh he poach in a 
fishery adjoining the owner's dwelling-house lie 
incurs only a penalty of £5 ; and where the fishery 
docs not adjoin a dwelling-house he iiionrs a penalty 
of only £2. Whenever a lish-poaoher, other than 
an angler, is caught in the act of poaching he 
may he at once apprehended, not only by the 
owner of the lishory, but by anybody ; but this 
can only he done while he is on tho spot or near 
it, for if he escape to the highway or to other 
lands before being arrested he cannot Lhon be 
apprelioiidod, but can only be suiiimoiicd before 
justioos iu tbe usual way. ' In this respect a privi- 
lege is given to anglers, for in no case can those be 
arrested, if angling during tbe daytime ; they can 
only be snumionod for the offence. Tbe poacher, 
when arrested, must be taken within a reasonable 
time before a justice of the peace, and charged with 
the offence. In regard to the fish poached the rule 
is that whoever first catches tlie fish, whether 
legally or illegally, is entitled to keep it ; so that 
the poacher, whatever other pniiishment he may 
incur, does not lose his fish. With regard, llo^v- 
over, to the poaching implements, .snoli as nets, it is 
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provided by aii expietn i^eetioii of the Larceny Act, 
1861, that the owner of tlie fishery or land where 
the poacher is caught, or his servant, may demand, 
and if refused may seize, the net, rod, line, hook, 
or other implement used for taking the fish, hut no 
other person can seize these. Large power’s to 
arrest are giverr to vvater-harlitTs actirrg rrnder the 
Freslr-vvater Fisheries Act, 1878. 

Tire law of Scotland differs cunsidetahly from 
that of Eitglanil. As regards fish other than 
salmon the gerreral rule is that the r-rpatrair owner 
is entitled to catch all the fish Ire can, provided he 
do not interfere with the superior right of -some 
crown grantee of the aaltrroir-fislrei'y. A person 
who poaches trout or other fresh-water fi.sh with a 
net, or hy double-rod fishing, or cross-line fishing, 
or set lines, &c., incurs a penalty of £5, besides 
forfeiture of the fish carrglrt. And he nray be 
arrested if he is net-lrslring, hut not if he is fishing 
in another way. Sforeover a mere angler of trorit, 
though a poacher, cairnot he arrested nor yet 
punished by arty penalty ; thurrgh he is Itahle to 
an action of interdrct. In the case of all poachers 
of trout ( except angling poachers, who cart ireitlrer 
he arrested nor yet have their fish or fishing-rod. 
taken fr'Oin tlreirr hy force), the ownrer of the fishery 
or any per.sou arrtlrorised hy hinr may seize the 
nets, boats, and fishing irnplerrrenta if the poaclrer-3 
are found on the spot. See the Fresh-water 
Fisheries ( Scotland ) Acts of 1845 arrd 1860. Tire 
public have no right to angle from a Iriglrway 
adjoiniirg a stream. Where a stream runs through 
a fanrr tire farmer has no r-rght to angle for trout, 
unless the lease expre.ssly allows it. The Irish law 
is practically the same a.s the English. 

Paterson’s Fis/icro/ ieo (new ed, 1873); Oke’s 
Fishery hates (new ed, 1884) ; and, for Scotlaird, Stewart 
on Rights of Fishing (1800 ). 

PocahoutaSs daughter of an Indian chief, 
Powhatan, borrr about 1593, figures proiuineutly 
in tire Anrericati travels of Captain John .Siirith 
(q.v.) in connection with tire part sire played 
in tire Iristory of tire early Euglislr colonists in 
Virginia. The e.xirodition under Captain Bartholo- 
nrew Gosnold and others Itad landed in Chesa- 
peake Bay in 1007. Tire Jarrres River was 
explored, and a settlement formed, hrrt a great 
drawback was the lack of food-supplies. In one 
of the expeditions for food, and to explore the 
Chickalrominy, Srrrith was taken prisoner, brought 
before the chief Powhatan, and his head laid on 
a stone preparatory to having Iris brains beaten 
out with clubs. At tlris juncture Pocahorrtas, 
then a j'oung girl, ‘wiretr no entreaty could pre- 
vail, got his head in her arms, and laid her owm 
upon his to save him from death.’ Site again 
saved Smith's life in 1609 hy informing Iritu of a 
plot hy her father against Mm. She was brought 
a prisoner to Jamestown by Captain Argali in 

1613. She married an Englishman, John Rolfe, in 

1614, is said to have embraced Christianity, and 
came to England with her Iru.shand in" 1616. 
During her residence of seven rrrontlrs in England 
Smith petitioned Qrreen Anne on her behalf. 
Having embarked with Irer hrrshand for Virginia, 
she died off Gravesend in March 1617. Sire left 
one son, and a branch of the Randolirhs and 
several other Virginia farrrilies clairu descent from 
her (Robertson and Brock, Pocahontas mid her 
Descendants, Richra. 1887). Charles Deane, in his 
notes to his reprint of Smith’s True Mdation 
(1866), first star-ted doubts as to Smith’s veracity 
in connection with the Pocahontas incident, and 
this scepticism has been shared hy other wuiters. 
But Professor Edward Arher in his reprint of 
Smith’s works (1884) holds implicitly to the truth 
of the story, which, after a most rigorons test, he 
declares is a solid historical fact. 


Pochard [Pahr/ida), a genus of diving ducks 
vvhielr are rnarirre during the greater part of the 
year. One of their distiirctive structural feature-. 
Is a raertrhr-ir,nott.s lobe on the Irind toe. The 
, Curttmoir Pochard (A feriiia) is a winter visitor 
to Britairr, arrd sortretinres hreeihs hy tire shore.s of 
inland rrreres. The Red-crested Pochard {F. rujinu) 
is a rare wanderer to Britain; so is the Ferrugin- 
ous (F. nyrota), while the Tufted (F. cristata) and 
the Scatrp {F. murila) ate rtmeh comttrotrer, and 
sometirues breed in .suitable ittlartd resorts. Nearly 
allied to F. ferina i.s an American species ( F. 
u nicricatia), and tire Carrvas-hack Drrck (q. v. ) also 
belottgs to tlris genus. 

Pucklilli^tOll, a nrarket-towti iu the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, 16 miles ESE. of York. It 
has a grtotl Early Engli-h church (restored 1850) 
and a grammar -school (1514; reconstituted 1876), 
where Wilberforce was educated. Pop. 2733. 

Pocock, Edw.vkd, a learned Orientalist, was 
horn in 1604, arrd edrreated at Cotjrtrs Chrr&ti 
College, Oxford, of which he was elected fellow in 
1628, He early devoted Irtrrrself to oriental studies, 
and sailed for Aleppo in 1630 as clraplain to the 
English factory, hrrt returned in 1636 to fill Land’s 
irewiy-forrnded Arabic chair at Oxford, arrd received 
in 1643 the college livirtg of Childrey. His estinr- 
ahle character and great learning raised rrp for 
hirtr during the troubles friends like Sekleir and 
Owen. He was appointed to tire chair of Hebrew 
in 1648, hrrt his inability to take the engagerrrent 
of 1649 deprived hirrt of the salary down to the 
Kestoratiun. He survived till 1691, Pocook’s 
learning was really remarkable, even apart froiir 
all allowances for his time. His Specimen liistorice 
Arabmn (1649), rvhridged from Ahulfaraj ; Forta 
Mosis (1655)— e.xtracts front Mainronides’ Arabic 
commentary on the Mishna; the Armais of Euty- 
cliiirs ( 1056), in zl.r.'ihic and Latiir ; and tm edition 
of the Arabic history of Barlrehrurus (1663), were 
followed hy Comnrerrtaries orr Mioah (1677), 
Malachi (1677), Flosea (168.5), and Joel (1691). 

Pococke, Rich.vkd, ‘the Traveller,’ was horn 
at Southanrirtorr iit 1704, arrd educated there and at 
Corpus Clrristi College, O.vford. Precentor succes- 
sively of Lisnrore and Waterford, then Archdeacon 
of Dublin (1745), in 1756 he was consecrated 
Bishop of Ossory, arrd had just been translated to 
Meatli, when, orr loth Sopterrrher 1765, wdrile on a 
visitation, he died very suddenly at Chatleville, 
itear Tullamore. His travels, which took up neai'ly 
nine years of his life, and in which Ire must have 
ridden sortre 52,000 miles, are described itr two folios 
dealing with his four years’ wanderings in Syria, 
i-SJT’L o-nd Mesopotarrrla (1743-45), in a volume on 
his tours in .Scotland (Scottish History Soc., 1887), 
in two on his tours through England (Camden 
Soc., 1888-89) and in one on Ireland (edited hy J. 
T. Stokes, 1891 ) — books that are as dull as they are 
valuable. Pococke was, rrroreover, the pioneer of 
Alpine travel, for- in 1741 he led a dozen English- 
men, all strongly arnred, to the Vale of Charrrourii, 
whose grateful irrhahitarrts carved his riarrre arrd 
the date on a huge gi-anite boulder close to theMer 
de Glace. 

Pod. See Fruit. 

Podagra. See Gout. 

Podar^S, a genus of birds nearly allied to 
the true Goatsuckers. They are at home in New 
Guinea and Australia, are arboreal arrd nocturnal 
in their habits, and feed orr large insects, which 
are mostly caught about the trees. Some of theirr 
are so sleepy during the day that Gould says they 
may he occasionally caught hy the hand, or one 
may he shot without waking its neighbour. They 
ntake rough nests in the eucalyptus or casuarirra 
tr-ees, lay two eggs of spotless white, and the 
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work of hatching is shareii by both sexes. A 
noclargus is usually larger than a goatsucker, and 
has a wler gape ; the oil-gland seems to he absent, 
and the rump bears two remarkable tufts of small 
brittle feathers, known as ‘ powder-down patches.’ 
One of the Australian species, P. cuvieri, disturbs 
the night by a hoarse ci’y resembling the syllables 
More Pork, by which name it is therefore known 
in New South Wales. 

Portestil (Lat. poiestas, ‘power’), an Italian 
municipal magistrate, sometiine.s with snprenie 
administrative and military power, soiiretimes 
merely judicial. 

Podgoritza, a fortified town of Montenegro, 
16 miles E. of Cetinje, ceded by Turkey in 1879, 
Pop, dOOO. 

Po(licl)ra<l« GeOBGE Poczko of Podiebrad, 
Bohemian king, was horn of a noble family at 
Podielrrad on 6th April 1420, and hecanre an ad- 
herent of the moderate party of tire Hussites (q.v.). 
When the Catholic barons (1438) carried the elec- 
tion of Albert V. of Austria (11. of Germany), 
Podiebr-ad allied himself with the Utraqnists in 
Tabor, who offered tire sovereignty of Bohemia to 
Casimir, king of Polarrd. After forciitg Albert to 
rai.se tlie siege of Tabor and retire to Prague, 
Podiebrad was recognised as the loader of the 
Utraqrrists ; then he seized ttporr Prague (1448), 
and got himself irrade governor or regent of 
Bolremia, from 1453 to 1467, for the young king 
Ladislaus. Oir the death of Ladishurs, Podiebrad 
was chosen Iris sucoessor, and was crowned eaidy 
in 1458. By skilful marrageirreirt and wise policy 
he succeeded iir allaying the bittenresses of religious 
zeal, hut only for a while. In 1462 he decided to 
riphold the terms of the coin 2 ucatcita of Prague 
(1433)) this angered the pope, Pius II., and he 
was only prevented from exoominuriicating Podie- 
brad through the special inlervontioir of the omperoi'. 
The next po])o, Irowovoi', Paul II., did in 1406 
promulgate against him the ban of excommunioa- 
tion. Matthias Corvinus of Hungary was the oirly 
prince who took the field to enforce it ) but him 
Podiebr’ad surrounded at Wilanrow (1409) and 
forced into a truce. Nevortholesa Matthias was 
crowned king by the Catholic barons at OltnUlz 
immediately afterwai-ds. Podiebrad died on 22d 
March 1471, having already irrade arrangements 
whereby a Polisir prince should succeed him. 

PodocaX'pus. See CONIFEK,®. 

Podolia, or Kamenetz, a govei'iinieiit of West 
or ‘White’ Ilussia, north of Bessarabia, and border- 
ing on the Austrian frontier. Area, 10,224 sq. m.; 
pop. (1887) 2,423,755, the majority of whom are 
Bussniaks. The surface is a tableland, strewn 
with hills ; nearly three-fourths is either arable or 
available for pasturage. 

Podonlithnlmii (Gi',, ‘stalk-eyed’), a name 
often applied to a section of Crustacea (q.v.). 

Podo|)]iyllii|in, a genus of plants comprising 
two species, variously ranked by botanists in the 
natural order Ranunculacoar, or made the type of 
a small distinct order, Podophyllea' or Podophyl- 
laoeeB, differing from RanunotilacoR! cliiefiy in 
having a solitary carpel. The genus Podophyllum 
has tliree sepals, six to nine petals, twelve to 
eighteen stamens, a broad round stigma, seated 
almost on the top of the germen, and a many- 
seeded berry, P. pcUatum i,s a perennial plant, 
common in North America, growing in moist woods 
and on the shady banks of .streams, and is known 
as miy-ctpple, because it flowers and ripens its 
veiy early in summer ; also as Hog-apple and 
IVtlcl Lemon. Tlio fruit may be eaten, but is not 
agreeable. All the other parts are actively cath- 
artic. The other species (P. eniodi) is a native of 


the Himalayas, and has the same medicinal 
properties, but in 1889 was shown to yield three 



Leaf, Flower, and Fruit of Fodophijllimi peltatum. 

times as much of the valuable resin ns the Ameri 
can jdant. 

PoDOrnYLLIN is the resin obtained by means of 
rectified spirit from the root. In the British 
Pharmacopoeia the root is officinal, but is only 
used to prepare the resin [Po(loj)hylli Resina). 
The hitter is an active purgative, and seems to 
have the power of relieving the lii'er by exciting 
copious bilious discharges. Tlie dose is J to 1 
grain ; its action is slow, generally taking about 
eight hours. It is apt to gripe, and hence is usually 
given along with carminatives, or in small doses 
combined with other purgatives. 

Podiirn. See Speino-tail.?, 

Poe, Edoae Allan, imet, critic, and ronianoer, 
was born at Boston, January 19, 1809. His mother, 
Elizabeth Arnold, was a young cuBTitia isdi m u.s, 
English actress ; liis father, David ty j. d uiipiimott 
Poe, a player of loose habits, the Oompniiy. 
runaway son of a rovolutionaiy veteran at Balti- 
more. Orphaned at Itichmond in his third year, 
Edgar was adopted by John Allan, a wealthy and 
childless mei chant, who gave him more care than 
affection. In 1815 the family went to England, 
and the boy was sent to school at Stoke Newing- 
ton, a suburb of London. From their return in 
1820 till 1825 he attended a classical school at 
Richmond. The year 1826 was spent at the Uni- 
veraity of Virginia. Offended by his dissipation 
and gambling debts, his patron removed him to 
the counting-room, whence he presently absconded 
to Boston. Here he published Tamerlane and 
other Poems, by a Bostonian, 1827, a pamphlet of 
40 pages (reprinted in London, 1884). Under 
the new pressure of poverty he enlisted, blay 26, 
1827, as Edgar A. Periy, giving his age as twenty- 
two. He served, apiiarently without fault, in the 
Fmt Artillery at Forts Independence, Moultiie, 
and Monroe, and rose to be sergeant-major, January 
1, 1829. He now effected a reconciliation with Mr 
Allan, who procured his discharge, April 15, and 
after a year’s delay his admission to West Point. 
Meantime his second volume, Al Aaraaf, Tamer- 
lane, and, Minor Poems, appeared with his name 
at Baltimore, 1829, 71 pages. He entered the 
Military Academy, July 1, 1830, recording Ids age 
ns nineteen. Discipline and constraint did not 
suit him, and by deliberate neglect of duty he 
caused Ids dismissal, March 7, 1831. By this con- 
duct he lost any remaining hope of favour from 
his patron, and was thrown finally on his own 
resourcesj which were probably confined to cadet 
subscriptions to his Poems. Tne volume appeared 
as a ‘second edition' (it was really a third) in 
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New York, 1831, 124 pages, ami contained /srrt/eZ, 
his e.arliest poem of value, and To Helen, in a first 
draft. 

( )f his life in Baltimore duiing the next two yeai-s 
few recoi ds remain. Here occurieil his earlie.st love- 
affair, which came to nothing (see ‘ Poe’s Mary in 
Harper^ s Jlaf/ctzineiov IMarch 1889). Nearly thcfir.st 
earnings of liis pen was the §100 piize won hy A JfS. 
fonad in a Buttle, in October 1833. He declined an 
invitation to dinner ‘ for reasons of the most humili- 
ating nature — my personal appearance.’ John P. 
Kennedy bofiiended him, and even, by the testi- 
mony of both, saved him from .starvation. From 
this time he lived with his aunt, Mrs Clemm, and 
wrote for the Saturday/ Visitor. Not long before 
Mr Allan’s death in March 1S34 Poe made an 
attempt to .see Ids foster-father, who <lrovc him 
from the room ; this incident, like many others in 
his life, has been exaggeiated. His connection 
with the Southern Literary Messenger began with 
its publication of his tale Berenice in March 1833 ; 
a few months later he went to Richmond as its 
a.ssistant-editor. The Clerams .soon joined him, 
an(l on May 18, 1836, he married his cousin Vir- 
ginia, who was then not fourteen, though a friend 
swore that she was ' of the full age of twenty -one.’ 
For more than a year be worked hard and usefully 
on the Messenger, which jirinted many of his tales, 
criticisms, and poems, gaining great repute tliere- 
hy. But Poe was ‘irregular, eccentric, and queru- 
lous,’ and the.se qualities, with the aid of stimu- 
lants, cost him more than one place. He left 
Richmond in 1837, and after a year or less in New 
York, of which the chief apparent fruit was The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Fym ( 1838 ; 198 pages ), 
in the summer of 1838 established liim.eelf (it he 
could be said at any time to he established) in 
Philadelphia. 

Here he prepared The Concholoyist's First Booh 
(1839), the matter of which was taken from 
Cuvier, Wyatt, and Brown j procured at length 
the puldioation, without profit to himself, of Talcs 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque (2 vols. 1840) ; was 
connected with Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine 
( 1839 ) ! projected in 1840 the Penn Magazine, which 
came to nothing, and in 1843 The Stylus, which 
he never gave up the hope of starting ; and for a 
year (1842-43) edited Graham’s Magazine, then in 
the forefront of American literature. Long periods 
of sobriety and patient thouglr ill-requited labour 
would he interspersed with fits of reckless indnl- 

f ence and mouths of desperate poverty. His wife’s 
angei'ous illness, caused hy the rupture of a blood- 
vessel while singing, unnerved him, and weakened 
his always slight power of self-direction. A seconil 
prize of §100, won in 1843 hy his wonderful story 
The Gold Bug, again saved the little household 
from starvation or near it. 

In April 1844 lie removed to New York, and 
from October to March following assisted Willis on 
The Evening Mirror. Here The Raven appeared, 
Jannai-y 29, 1845, and won immediate fame. For 
a few months he was associated with 0. F. Briggs 
in the Broadway Journal, which became notorious 
hy his assaults on Longfellow as a plagiarist. In 
this year he published a volume of Tales, and The 
Raven and other Poems. In the spring of 1846 he 
occupied the famons cottage at Fordham. Here, 
January 30, 1847, in deepest poverty, Virginia Poe 
died, an attractive and pathetic figure, retaining 
her fragile and childish beauty to the last 5 she was 
but twenty-four. Her mother was more than a 
mother to the poet, and his home life drew out 
what was best in bis nature, and afforded such 
measure as he attained of hapraness. 

Except for The Bells, The D onuiin of Arnheim, 
the wild psycho-astronomic ‘ prose poem ’ Rnrelca 
(1848), and a feuv minor pieces, the brief remainder 


of his life might to adv.antage he forgotten. LTn- 
ahle to stand alone, he songlit vainly, and with an 
eagerness that approached insanity, to replace 
what he had lost. He was no libertine ; his writ- 
ings and his life were chaste ; with women he was 
deferential, tender, chivalrous. He idealised them 
on the smallest piovocation, and in these latter 
years lie could not Iceep hi.s imagining.? in their 
jiroper place. ^Mis Whitman was not the only 
object of his homage, and Ids frantic appeals to 
her, strangely intermingled with har-room pota- 
tions and an attempt at suicide ( November 1848), 
were but the most striking and pitiable indications 
of a mind unhinged. Two montlis later he was 
deep in pen-work, and wrote to hi.s ‘Annie’ that 
he was ‘so, so happy,’ with ‘how great a burden 
taken off’ his heart. In the spring Jlrs Clenrm 
wrote to the same ‘Annie,’ ‘I tlionght he would 
die several times. I wish we were hath in our 
graves. ’ 

Starting southward, June 30, he had an attack 
of delirium tremens in Philadelphia. Recovering, 
Ids ticket was furnished hy friends r\ho considered 
it unsafe to trrrst 1dm with money. He spent over- 
two nrorrths in Richmond, lecturing tlrere and 
at Norfolk, and receiving many attentions. A 
physician war-ned Idnr that ‘another such indrrl- 
gence would prohahly prov'e fatal.’ He hecairre 
engaged to a lad}' of mean.s, and ahorrt September 
30 left Riclnnond, intending to wind up his affairs 
in the north and return for his wedding in October. 
On the 3d of October he was found in a wi-etched 
condition at a voting-jdace in Baltimore and 
removed to a ho.spital, where, after expres.sing the 
most poignant remorse, he died, October 7, 1849. 

Poee character has been tlie subject of much 
heated controver.sy. It was nralignantly vilified 
by E. W. Griswold, wlrom he had chosen ns his 
hiograirlrer aird literar-y executor, in a Memoir pre- 
fixed to vol. iii. of his collected works '(1860), out 
since suppi-essed. Efforts to reliabilitate liLs memory 
have been equally far fronr the truth. After all 
allowance made for the infirmities of a sensitive 
spirit, bearing an inherited taint and bowed down 
by ‘unmerciful disaster,’ the fact remains that he 
was the main author of his misfortunes. His 
splendid intellect seemed to lack certain qualities 
bestowed on common men; his moral vision was 
never clear, his sympathies were narrow, his iiill 
was far weaker than a man’s should be. His tem- 
perament was feminine, and the ‘ Imp of the 
Perverse’ was always at liia heels. At forty he 
was no^ better nor worse than at seventeen, except 
that his constitution was nndermined hy excesses. 
Always he was isolated, absorbed, self-centred, 
visionary, hopele.ssly unpractical. He wrote to 
Lowell in 1844, ‘ My life lias been rvhim, impulse, 
passion, a longing for solitude, a scorn of all things 
present.’ The kindly Briggs, after months of daily 
intimacy, called him 'characterless’ and ‘utterly 
deficient of high motive.’ It is humiliating to 
know that his brilliant writings found with iliffl- 
culty a slow market and poor prices, but more so 
that he perpetually sold and resold old things for 
new. He was more diligent in defeating liis own 
ends than in seeking tlieiii, in making enemies 
than in keeping fiTends. Except ’VVilJis, he 
quarrelled with his employers and associates ; men 
ti'usted or benefited liim to turn fi-oin him in the 
end, and msiially with speed. The direst nece.ssity 
could teach liiiii prudence only hy fits and starts; 
he was not responsible, reliable, respectable — at 
least, never for two years together. He worshipped 
Beauty, carin;r little for her elder sister Truth; from 
youth hefalsifledtlie facts and dates of his own life, 
so that his history became a puzzle to be solved by 
slow and painful labours. Profoundly unmoral, mor- 
bid and hectic in his moods, he could hear neither 
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prosperity nnr adversity ; ‘ any motion would up- 
let Iiini, and Ids worst falls were after Riiccesses, 
or with success just in sight.’ A mixture of the 
seraph and tlie tramp, he oscillated between the 
skies and tlie gutter, gi-avitating gradually down- 
wards, because lie had no god but self. Ambition, 
aspiration, self-re.spect, and the stronge.st love of 
whio!i be was capable— his only real love, for his 
devoted child-wife— could not keep him from the 
brandy and opium which he knew bo be bis poison.s. 

As to his genius there is little room for question. 
IVeird, wild, fantastic, almost ghoulish ( judged by 
its results), finding its joy in gloom and its chief 
inspiration in memories or imaginations of dead 
women, dwelling by choice and habit on themes 
of ruin and de.solation, on the awful, the horrible, 
even the foul, it was yet most genuine and notal)le ; 
if nob of the highest order, among the most pie- 
tnresque and striking gifts ever vouchsafed to man. 
Tdeality was its strongest note, hut Poo could make 
realism serve his turn. Tlia ratiociiiative powers, 
exercised about 1841 in deciphering ciyi)togram3 
and detecting the plot of Baruuhy lindya fron\ the 
opening chapters, were marvellously displayed in 
some of his tales, especially those of Pari.sian 
nnirders, which were highly praised and widely 
circnlaled in France. At home during his lifetime 
his amazing tales waio strangely negleeted, and he 
was known chiefly as a critic. In this capacity he 

erliaps deserved less praise, and certainly less 

lame, than has befallen him. Occasionally mis- 
led by hatred or friendship, ho was usually honest, 
independent, and fearless— even reckless ; and he 
was Jirst in this Hold ns a rofonuer, deriding 
inflated raedioority and diaoerning now-horn power, 
sometimes long before it was di.soovered by the 
puhlie. Hilt his proper work was poetry and im- 
aginative prose. His parade of sohnlarship re.ste(l 
on the slightest foumlation. Of humour he had 
no particle, and some of his tales are poor stull'! 
such sold more readily Ilian his liest. Ills verses 
are often strained, artifloial, full of nmniieriams j 
‘everything is suliordinate to sound.’ In these, 
and in the more personal of his tales, wherein 
gi-eat wit and madne.ss mingle, he was ‘the pioct 
of a single mood.’ lie will ho long remembered 
for a few poems anil many inastarpiecos of brief, 
powerful, and most peculiar (lotion. In bis own 
walk he stands unsurpassed if not alone, with a 
halo of mystery, gloom, and terror about him. 

Apnvt from earlier sketohos, and Mr.s IVhitman’s Poe 
ami his Critics (ISfiO), his life lias been written, gener- 
ally for some reprint of his works, by J. H. Ingram ( 1874 
and 1880), R. H. .Stoddard (1876; see the six-volume 
edition of 1884), 13. L. Didior (1870), and W. P. Gill 
( 1877 ). Mr G. E. IVooilberry, in tbo ‘ Amorioan Mon of 
Lettois’ series (1886), lias imoartlied some of the faots for 
the first time. Far saaroliiiig and syiniiatliotio oritieisin, 
see also Mr B. 0. Sledman’s Edgar Allan Foe (1881). 
In Baltimore a monument was raised to bis memory in 
1876, and a memorial volume issued in 1877. 

Poevio, C-kBLO, Italian pal.riot, was born on 
tlie lOtb of December 1803, son of a Neapolitan 
lawyer who bad snffered inipii.sonment and oxilo 
in the _ cause of liberty, lie accompanied bis 
fatlier into exile, lint on his return became an 
advocate at Naples. He was repeatedly im- 
prisoned for bis services to the liberal cause ; 
and in 1848 he organised the famous demonstra- 
tion of the 27tli January, whioli was destined to 
produce the constitution of the lOth February. 
Under it be was suoocssivoly nominated director of 
Police and minister of Public Instruction ; but he 
soon resigned, and was appointed deputy for Najjles 
to the parliament. On the 10tli July 1849 he was 
arrested, charged with lieing a member of a secret 
pciety, ‘the Italian Unity,’ and condemned to 
irons. AVith fifteen others lie was conlincd in one 


small eliamber in the island-prison of Nisida. Diplo- 
matic protests from various governments — hlr 
(lladstone’s was declared by Garibaldi to have 
sounded the first trmnpet-call of Italian liberty — and 
eloquent ilenunciations of the luyal tyranny moved 
Ferdinand II. at last in 1858 to ship sixty-six 
prisoners to America. They persuaded the 
captain to land them at Cork, and Poerio returned 
by London to Turin. There he hocanie a member 
of tlie parliament, and in 1861 its vice-president. 
He died at Florence, 28th April 1867. — The elder 
brother Ale.ssandeo (1802-48), who fell in battle 
for the liberation of Venice, shared liis fatlier’s 
exile, studied in Germany, settled in Florence, 
and devoted his life mainly to poetry and patriot- 
ism. His poems, which contain some of the nio.st 
stirring Italian songs of freedom, have been re- 
peatedly published. See a monograph on Ales- 
sandro by Imbriani (Naples, 1884). 

Poet Laureate. See Laube.vte. 

Poetry is that one of the fine arts which em- 
ploys rbytlimioal language as the medium of its 
expres.sion. Tlie present form of copvnsiit issi m u.s 
the word is ilue to the old French ur J. n. tiwiiamtt 
noun pocteric, but both are derived comniny. 
from the Greek Troieir, ‘ to make.’ A poet was 
Troi))Ti)i, ‘a maker or composer,’ and poetry iro/ijo-is, 
‘the act of making or forming.’ A poem was 
iroLriiia, ‘ a thing made and fitii.shed.’ Into all these 
expi-ession.s there entered the sense of artistic 
fashioning, and poetry from the first was felt to be, 
like sculpture, painting, or music, the work of a 
creative craftsman. As we cannot conceive of 
sculpture without something carved or modelled, i 
or of painting withoutaometning painted, so poetry 
cannot, in the first instance, be conceived without 
the coineiilent idea of language rhythmically 
arranged, If this idea be absent the terra must 
he used allusively or figuratively, as its countor- 
parls often and legitimately are in the oases of i 
those other arts. But to the primitive conception 
of poetry rhythm is absolutely necessary. In 
other words, it is only by a license, and in a sense 
which is nnscientifio, that wo can speak of any- 
thing wliich is not composed in verse as poetry. 
To this rule, however, there are some conventional 
exceptions which will presently be mentioned. 

Verse, therefore, is the essential vehicle of poetry, 
and on the varieties of versification the external 
form of any given poetical product depends. That 
specie.s of rhythm on which verse is founded is 
the law of regularly recurring Buccession of ar- 
ticulate sounds. Verse was (leiined by Dr Edwin 
Guest os ‘a snooession of articulate sounds 
regulated by a rliythm so definite that wo can 
readily foresee the results which follow from its 
application.’ The definiteness, repetition, and 
formal character of vorse-rhytlini distinguish it 
fi’om that laxer and more undulating rhythm which 
gives oliarni to fine iirose. The difference is one 
not of amount hut of kind. All good verse must 
be severely regulated, and must obey the laws of 
its own prosody. 'The rhytbin of prose, on the 
contrary, must, in order to be good of its species, 
be unrecuvront. No greater fault can be com- 
mitted in prose than the intentional or even acci- 
dental introduction of passages which can be read 
as verse— that is, as recurrent rhythm. Poetry, 
therefore, in the English sense of the term, is, in 
its external form, an aiTangomont of syllables into 
verses or staves, distinguislied by the rbj'tliinical 
nooidenta of quantity and aocent, and effected liy 
the law of snceession. 

This definition of the external form of poetry, 
however, is not auificient, and to oompleto it 
is admittedly so extremely difficult as almost 
to defy expression, Tn defining the term poetry-, 
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neveitlieless, as an English woi-<l, the lexico- 
gi'aphei's have prohahly been too much rather 
than too little affeeteil hy the necessity of in- 
cluiling a spiritual meaning. Hardly any one has 
atteraiited to say what poetry i.s without luiiig- 
ling the figurative with the e.xaet sense, or at 
least without making the definition apply to none 
hut good and original poetry. In speaking of 
seuli)ture ami painting we do not neee.s-arily 
exclude all experiments in those arts which are 
not sncces'ful ; Imt poetry, in English, has come 
to mean .something which excludes nnauccessfnl 
ellbit in ihythmical expression. Hence a certain 
confusion hetween tlie external and the internal, 
hetween a craft and an ecstasy. It would be 
well, perhaps, to hrin" the tei'm hack to its more 
exact meaning, hut it is too late to hope to do 
this. Poetry must continue to mean not merely 
language arranged in rhythmical serpience, hut 
ver.se which i.s also in.spired by imagination, and 
which attains a measure of perfection in that 
degree at which it aims. The degree maj' he a 
low one, hut if the aim is fulfilled, and the rhyth- 
mical laws are followed, the work produced must 
not he refused the title of poetry. The word, 
indeed, is capable of much expansion. Any man 
wdio ha.s written what the world accepts as a 
ira/ijrris, a finished composition in verse, is allowed 
the name of ‘poet,’ and his other rhythmical ex- 
periments, even though many of them are unsuc- 
cessful, are broadly defined aa ‘poetry.’ The preg- 
enoe of high imagination, and of a brilliant pro- 
priety of language, are presupposed in all that is 
calletl poetry, hut the word must be extended to 
much that is not veiy lofty nor very skilful if we 
are not to slip into pedantry in its use. Words- 
worth at one time was of opinion that the only 
strict antithesis to Prose was Metre j hut it is 
simpler, as well as more exact, to undei'stond by 
poetry metrical composition, not troubling our- 
selves more than is ahaolutelj' necessary in its 
definition about the nuality of high imagination. 
This latter is e.sseritiar indeed to the best poetry, 
hut not to all poetiy in the colloquial use of that 
term. 

In .some lanmages, and particularly in French, 
rime (con.stautiy misspelt rhjpne, which is a mean- 
ingless arrangement of lelter.s formed in iuiitalion 
of rhythm) i.san essential part of the form of poeti-y. 
In other languages, as in ancient Greek and Latin, 
rime does not exist. In English poetry final rime, 
though not e.ssential, i.s extremely common, and is 
the necessary ornament of the main classes of lyrical 
comporition. Rime is a correspondence of sound 
between syllables which occur at regular intervals, 
and in final rime that recurrence always takes place 
at the end of a verse. It may he single, double, or 
even triple. Propriety and vigour in riming are so 
important a portion of the art of poetiy that rime 
cannot be overlooked in the briefest survey. Where 
rime is not rejected altogether, as in blank verse 
(and in some stropliic measures of doubtful value), 
it forms a main ornament of English verse-com- 
position, and some of the most beautiful effects 
which poetry produces are duo to the skilful 
arrangement of these recurrent sounds. It is only 
a poet of great re.source and infinite accomplish- 
ment who can safely dispense witli this fortunate 
regulation of rime. To one who knows hie husi- 
ne.ss it offers no real restraint, hut ratlier a sup- 
port and an encouragement. As Dryden has 
e.xcellently said, ‘That which most regulates the 
fancy and gives the judgment its busiest emploj’-- 
ment is like to bring forth the richest and clearest 
thoughts.’ 

It is a popular error that the necessity of find- 
ing a rime checks the inspiration of a poet, and 
that he would he more fortunate if he could con- 


trive to do without it. The universal testimony of 
tile poet.s themselves does not support this notion. 
I’iie he.st writens of verse have been unanimous in 
declaring that the more di.stinct and spontaneous 
are the visions which present themselves to the 
brain for verse-expressioii the more rapddly and 
inevitably do the rimes occur in logical sequence, 
the proper word fitting into its projier place with 
as little conscious hram-effort as the proper tone 
or the proper form does in the work of the painter 
or the sciiliitor. If this be so, and it seems im- 
possible to doubt it, the difficulty which the un- 
skilful versifier finds in riming is but another safe- 
guard to protect us from incompetence. For tlio.se 
readers who declare that rime gives them no en- 
joyment, and is only an interruption of the sense, 
we can but pray that eais may he added to them. 

The recognised species of poetical composition 
are nnmeroii.s, and are exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish from one another, because two or more 
of them may frequently be found existing side by 
side ill the same specimen. Three principal divi- 
sions are, however, supposed to include all the 
minor classes of poetry under general lieading.s. 
Tlie.se are lyrical, ejiical, and dramatic poetry. In 
the original sense all poetry was Lyrical — that is 
to say, was composed to be sung to a miisieal 
accompaniment, and could not be conceived except 
in relation to mn.sic. Lnt at a very early period 
this work of song was divided into two parts, that 
which was legulated by the air, and that which 
was expre.s.sed in lecitative. In the former manner 
were sung all the poems which were inspired by the 
passions, which reflected moods individual to the 
poet, or which were devoted to religious aspiration. 
In the second manner were chanted matters of 
narraxion, statements of fact, didactic, hortatory, 
and idiiloaopliical disquisition. The poems on an 
air remained lyrical poetry proper, and continued 
to he more or less fitted to be sung to a musical 
accompaniment. The poems in reoitatii’e became 
what is vaguely known as Epic poetry, with its at- 
tendant cla.sses, the Satire, the Epistle, the Tale, and 
the Fable. From all these the musical accompani- 
ment soon fell away. In some eastern countries, 
how'Gver, narrative poetry is still, when publicly 
recited, accompanied by a monotonous music on a 
stringed instrument. 

Dramatic poetry lias retained, in its principal 
branclies of Tragedy and Comedy, still less of the 
singing quality than epical poetiy. In many cases 
drama has thrown off the re.straints of versification 
altogether, and is now included in the general 
category of poetry partly because of its traditional 
form, and partly hecanse its imaginative character 
still links it to lyrical and epical work. The origin 
of drama, however, was wliolly lyrical. It was out 
of the dithyramhic song in honour of Dionysus 
that tragedy sprang. Tlie litany was chanted by 
a choiiiB that danced as it sang, and in the process 
of time a single personage began to break away 
from the chorus at intervals, and either to express 
aspirations of his own, or to narrate stories of the 
god, or to incite the chorus to fresh exertions. 
Comedy liad a similar beginning, and by degrees 
not one but two and then many actors confronted 
the chorus and drew it into conversation. The 
development of this new form of poetry was very 
rapid ; it gained variety and a recognised code of 
forms within a veiy short time, and we now possess 
in the _ tragedies of jEschylus a body of ancient 
dramatic poetiy still capable, as recent experiment 
has sliown, of satisfying the demands of a modern 
playgoer. Here the purely lyric element, in spite 
of_ the proniinence of the chorus, is already mini- 
mised m favour of the development of personal 
action and character, so that the subsequent tran- 
sition to the form of the most modern prose tragedy 
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is really very unessential. All the principles of 
tlramatlc poetry may be comprised in an essay on 
the Anamemiioii. 

Into these three elements, then, the Song, the 
Statement, and the Drama, all poetry that is not 
of "a primitive nature is capable of being resolved. 
That which was primitive — and of this we have to 
conjecture more than we can prove— was probably 
Sum' alone. But, while we divide poetry into the.se 
three elements, it is not imssible to make the 
same easy division of poetical literature. Here 
are found, indeed, the three great classes, hut, a.s 
lias been already said, they are con.stantly detected 
existing .side by side in one and the same composi- 
tion. The more elaborate the species of poetry the 
more likely are we to find upon analysis that the 
cl.asses are confounded in it. In the Song we .still 
preserve the simplest form of iioeni. This is a short 
piece in regular recurrent I'hythm, expressing with 
tlie utmost conciseness a single entnusiantic and 
intense personal emotion, which it pours forth 
without deviation at a breath. When the spon- 
taneou.s outburat is over the .song naturally olo.ses. 

No other .specie, s of poetry i,s .so simple as this. 
The Ode, which is often regarded not merely as 
a lofty form of lyric, but as the typical form juir 
CLcro/loiice, introduces a complexity. Too long and 
elaboiute to bo sung spontaneously, it verges upon 
drama in calling to its aid a chorus and an anti- 
ohonis of .singers ; upon epic by its exenrsions into 
narrative and didactic rellection. The ode, in 
which we inchule its funereal form the Elegy, 
remains, however, truly lyrical in its necessary 
dependanoe upon molocly. Not a lino of it hut 
presupposes a musical intorjjretation. The tradi- 
tional fixed forms suggest the accompaniment of 
music to a far less degree. The Sonnet, for in- 
stance, with its dignified arrangement of full lines, 
admitting very slight modification of form, is 
singularly ill-litted to bo sung. It offers no musi- 
cal variety, whereas its very beauties, and in par- 
ticular those subtle harmonies which are secured 
by a proper attention to the structure of its (piat- 
rains and tercets, would not merely gain nothing, 
but would lose much by being sot to music. Yet 
we can imagine even the sonnet chanted to .some 
simple conventional melody, unobtrusive enough 
not to conceal its intellectual beauties nor that 
vein of relleotive and pensive narration wdiieh links 
it to the epical order ; and wo must oontinne to 
regard the sonnet as essentially lyrical, notwith- 
standing its complexity and monotony. Not leas 
than the song, the sonnet requires to consist of the 
spontaneous expression of a single intense emotion. 
What is true of tho sonnet is true of the other 
traditional forms, some of which, as, for instance, 
thelioudeau, approach tho song more closely, while 
others, as, for example, the grandiose Chant Royal, 
take their place on the fm-thor side of tlio somiot, 
between the ode and the hitler. 

If in the divisions of lyrical poetry we find tho 
other two classes occasionally present, the counter- 
part is still more true when we turn to a similar 
examination of epic and dramatic pooti'y. In the 
first case we possc,ss an exquisite form, less success- 
fully cultivated in Enghuut than in Italy, the Term 
Rima, in which the lyrical and tlio epic forms 
co-exist to an almo.st equal degree. Here it is im- 
possible to say whether the art of narrative or the 
arc of song predomiiiates. Even in the pure epic 
neither the lyrioal nor the dramatic element is 
omitted. Whenever a hurst of enthusiasm or 
passion seizes the narrator he passes without tran- 
sition into lyric ; whenever from desmibing his 
personages he proceeds to a record of their con- 
versation, he suddenly transforms his epic into 
drama. Indeed, the rank of the various sections 
of the epical order of poetry may almost he deter- 


mined by tlie opportunity they give for an adniix- 
tnre of the others. The Epistle is one of the least 
lyrical sections of all poetry ; it may, lioivever, 
contain an clement of the dramatic. Satire, when 
it ooiii2)ri.ses no admixture of narrative, k apt to 
fall very low in the poetic scale. If its iiassion he 
enthusiastic and genuine it may attain to a certain 
lyrical alHatus ; hut there is little of the iiistiuct 
of song in mere ra™ and disdain. Pure satire is 
comnioniy sustained solely by its executive ability, 
and is one of those sjiecies of literature which 
lu'ove the necessity of giving to poetry a definition 
deiiending in the first instance not on its truth or 
beauty as ‘ a ciiticism of life,’ but on its rhythmical 
structure. 

Drama, as existing in modern Europe, has lost 
much of the external appearance of poetry. The 
distinction which admits a comedy in prose within 
the order of poetical literature and yet excludes a 
novel seems an arbitrary one. lint it can he 
accounted for on traditional grounds. The novel 
has always been, from the days of the later Greeks, 
written in prose, and iirtiperly so, for it is independ- 
ent of regulated form. Comedy, on the other hand, 
has hut very lately, and still not conijiletely, escaiied 
from the bonds of verse. Rliythmical form is .still 
largely used for tragedy, although the toiuleiicy in 
each of tho great .sectious of drama is to dispense 
with a restraint which adds to the reader's iileasnro, 
hut ill a much less degree to the siiectator’s. In 
other divisions of dramatic literature verse and 
even rime are still essential. In Opera, which is 
a combination of song with a oonveiitiniial species 
of drama, both arc necessary ; and Pastoral im- 
peratively demands for its graceful convention the 
ornament of metre. Dialogue, a dramatic form, 
may he combined even with an epical species as a 
medium for giving information or exhortation. 
Hastily looked at, liowever, drama appears in its 
nioderii asiieots to he divorced more and more eom- 
liletely from the sister hranchca of poetry. It is 
therefore iiiiiiortant to insist on the fact tliat the 
great poetical principle of unity in variety rules 
here as it does in those compositions whicli seem 
more completely under its sway. Without a lyrioal 
element liokling the parts of a drama together, 
balancing them, and snpiilying them with the 
necessary fire and harmony, the humblest play 
caimot maintain its existence. It is this more or 
less concealed deiieiulenoe uiion fixed laws of form 
which must always distingmsh ilramatio literature 
from the varieties of prose fiction. As long as it 
obeys these laws it holds its place in the order of 
poetry, although it may have abandoned its rhyth- 
mical shaiie. If it throws off' these fortunate re- 
straints it oitlier perishes altogether or it becomes 
a mere variety of tlie prose novel, 

In the incessant discussion which takes place as 
to the nature of poetry, the real aspect of tlie ques- 
tion is too frequently obscured by a confusion be- 
tween Poetry, as a craft practised by artists, and 
the Poetical, as a metaphysical conception. The 
latter, which has been analysed with extraordinary 
niinntoiioss by the Germans, and in particular by 
Goethe and by Hegel, is not necessarily combined 
with any of the e.xternal forms of poetical litera- 
ture. Tliis distinction, admirably laid down by 
Diotima in the Sifliijmsium of Plato, has been 
generally forgotten Iiy those who have endeavoured 
to seritimoiitnlise the art and to coiifiiso our ideas 
of it by such vague and futile definitions as the 
well-known formula ' Poetry is impassioned truth,’ 
It .seems almost waste of words to point out that 
while tho best poetry must be impassioned and 
must he true, in accordance with Aristotle’s dictum 
that the superiority of poetry consists ‘in its pos- 
sessing a higher truth and a liigiier seriousness,’ 
yet that no definition wdiich confines itself to moral 
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ov sentiiuental attiilmtes can be aileijiiate to dia- 
tiiiguisli ail art wliicli eon&isth of the luaking of 
a certain ileiiuite tiling in a certain JeJinitu form. 

In eliort, anil in ejiite of tlie e-xtreiiie unwilling- 
net's of the metaijli.vbiciaii to acknowledge it, we 
mnst innist that tlie idea of jioetn’ cannot he 
divoiced fiiiin the incident of ‘ makirig,’ whether 
we call it with 'Wonlaworth ‘ inipaseioned exjires- 
hiim’ or employ the hioader and siiupler word 
‘ e.xeciition.’ Until the paedon and the truth me 
fused into actual speech, and until that speech 
takes a rhytlunical form, thitee elements may he 
ito ‘ poetical ’ as you ))lea.se, hut they ilo not form 
jioetry. None of the wild rvonls of Jlr lluskiu 
deserve an immortality of re]miliation more 
thoroughly than the following phra.se, which i' 
always on the lips of those who write laxly anil 
iiehuloualy about the poetic art. ‘No weight nor 
ma.ss nor beauty of execution can outweigh one 
grain ov fragment of tliought,' says Mr Itnskin. 
If this were true, half of the noblest poetry in the 
world would cease to pos.se.-s any value. Thought 
may and often dues accompany the expre-ssion of 
the poetic art, hut it is not essential to it in the 
sense in which Mr Euskiii uses the word, as an 
original act of the intellectual faculty. The few 
poet.s, indeed, who have aimed at producing ‘chains 
of valuable thoughts’ have rarely succeeded in 
doing move than giving tuneful expression to 
thought reflected from other and more ratiocinative 
minds. Even when a poet, .such as Coleridge, lia-s 
been eminently deductive and argumentative in his 
|)ri).se, be has generally been seusiioii.s and .simple 
lu his ver.se. In the peculiar sense in which hir 
Uiiskin u.se.s the word ‘ execution,’ as directly dis- 
tingnisheil friim ‘ thought,’ the work of the great 
])oets has seldom possessed the latter quality in 
any notable degree. 

_ It i.s desirable to deflne wliat is meant by ‘ execu- 
tion, 'for on this depenihi our whole conception of 
tlie praclioe of poetry as an art. It is not conlined 
to an ohservaiioe of the technical laws of this form 
of composition, to a correct and beautiful use of 
rhythm, of stanzaic form, of rime, aud of that 
‘ variety in unity ’ in which the charm of verse 
consists. All this is part of poetical e.xecution, 
and an extremely important part. In most cases 
it may he said to he an indispensable part. But 
it Is not all. Execution in poetry, as in the other 
line arts, is the mechanical performance by which 
the efl'eet desired is produced in the most perfect 
and most characteristic iiianiier, so as in the 
happiest eonihination to ilhistrate the nature of 
the art itself and the individuality of the artist. 
As the medium in which the poet works is lan- 
guage, execution in liis case is the arrangement of 
the best words in the best order, the best order 
being, in all hut a few anomalous cases, a rhythmi- 
cal one. The tecliiilcal laws of verse, however, 
deal only with ‘the he.st order.’ There remain, as 
a part of e.xeeiition, ‘ the best words.’ This section 
of the delinition covers all the intellectual pro- 
jiriety, the moral passion, the verbal felicity, the 
myriad charms and gi-aces, of which ‘the best 
order ’ is hut the vehicle. It is part of a poet’s 
technical work, part of his business as a ‘maker,’ 
to produce this manifold perfection of regulated 
language, and all these beauties of expression 
and feeling cannot he rudely divided from that 
‘ e.xeciition ’ of which they are an inherent feature. 
The had poet may have the intellect of Locke 
or of Spinoza ; he will learn by the total neglect 
of lii.s verse.s that in poetry no weight nor nia-ss 
of thought can outweigh one grain of executive 
skill. 

It would, neverthele.s.s, be a grave error to insist 
so emphatically on the importance of the outward 
form of poetry a.s to encourage neglect of its inward 


character. In a defluition of poetry it has been 
deemed needful to dwell here on the fact that it hi 
primarily an art and subjected to delinite laws. 
But, as Jouhert has said, ‘the lyre is a winged 
instrument,’ and the closest attention to its con- 
structive mechanism will not give it the pou er of 
flight if iii& 2 ihatiou be lacking. The vivid jileasure 
lirodueed by the best jmetry is due in laige measure 
to the merits of its execution — its music, tlie splen- 
doui of its images, the harmony and felicity of its 
arrangement of language. But there is something 
beyond and above tliis ‘ coiii]dBX feeling of delight;’ 
there is a spiritual emotion which is the spon- 
taneous result of clo.se attention to great jioetry, 
and which is created in the soul only by verse that 
is of the highest value. This emotion is founded 
on the Aristotelian qualities of ‘the higher tiiith’ 
and ‘the higher seiioiisness,' and is inseparable 
from, tliniigh not to he confounded with, the mere 
2 >hysical delight in lovely sounds anil marshalled 
groups of images. In this exquisite iiassioii of 
poetry there is something sujiernatural, which 
evades analysis. It combines the ex]ierieiice of 
life with the liope of immortality, and fuses what 
has been felt and witnessed into what has only 
been, and can only he, imagined. The literature 
of all countries and of all ages has proved that this 
.subtle and divine emotion is produced in its most 
direct form by the art of language vliythmically 
ananged, and to this art is given tlie name of 
Poetry. 

The prose fragment called the Poctira of Aristotle is 
the earliest and most important treatise on the ait of 
poetry which has come down to us from antiquity. 
Wliat is commonly knorvn as Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ 
gives us the views of arr admirable Latin writer on 
verse aud on the poet In 1027 Vida published Iris Latm 
poem, Ara Poetica, whioli exercised a great authority, 
and was by many students preferred to Horace. Of 
mure modern interest is fejcaliger’a treatise, Poeticea 
Libri Septem (15C1). The first manual of modem 
Italian prosody was Girolamo Muzio’s Arte Poctica (1551). 
In the England of Elizabeth we have three important 
treatises on the art. An Apoloijii for Poetry (1595), by 
Sir Philip Sidney ; A Piacourae ofEnyliah Poetry ( IfflG ), 
by 'W. Webbe; and The Art of Enyliah Pocay (1589). by 
George Puttenlmm. Iir France the first important 
treatise on the Bubjeot was the Art Poetique Pi-auj'aia 
( 1C04 ), by Vauquelm de la Fresnaye. Nicolas Boileau, 
‘the Lawgiver of Parnassus,’ rvrote an Art Poetiqtie. 
Among French works of the ISth century the most 
important are Tmite de la Proaodie Fran^aise (1736), 
by Olivet, and liefleaiona aur la Poeaie (1752), by Louis 
Kacine. Drydeii’s Essay on Dramatic Poetry belongs to 
1669. Among modern works must be oited that portion 
of Hegel’s yEsthelik. Guest’s History ofEnylish Hhythms 
(1838; newed. 1882 ) reniain.s the best authority on Eritish 
prosody, while the Petit Traill de Poasie Fraiifaise is 
greatly to he recommended. 

See also in this work ENULiaH LlTBaATURE, the 
sections on literature in the articles on the several 
countries, and the aitioles B.allad, BLANK Veiisb, 
Didactic Poetry, Drama, Epic Poetry, Hymn, Lyric, 
Metre, Ode, Pa.storal Poetry, Erymb, Satire, Sonnet. 
There are .separate aitioles on all the best-known poets, 
inclading the foUowing ; 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Homer (about 900). 

AIc.eus (600). 

Sappho (030-570 B.O.). 
Alschylus (525-461 b.c.). 
Pimlar (522-422 b.c.). 
Sophocles (495-405 B.C.). 
Euripides (480-406 b.c.). 
Aristophanes (448-3b8 B.C.). 
Menander (342-291 B.c.). 


Latin. 

Plantus (254-184 B.O.). 
Terence (185-150 b.c.). 
Lucretius (03?-65 B.o,). 
Catullus (87-54 B.C.). 
Virgil (70-19 B.C.). 
Horace (65-S b.c.). 


Tibullius (54-18 B.C.). 
Propertius (50-16 b.c.) 
Ovid (43 E.C.-IS A.D.). 
Lueaii (39-66 a.d.). 
Slartial (41-104 a.d.). 
Juvenal (65-1302 a.d,). 


Italian. 

Haute (1266-1321). 
Petrarch (1304-74). 
Boianlo (1484r-94). 
Ariosto (1474-1533). 
Tasso (1493-1609). 
GoJdonl (1707-93). 
AJfleri (1749-1803). 
Manzoni (1786-1873). 
Leopaidt (1798-1837). 
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Fbenou. 

chanson ds Jliiland (lltU c.)* 

Villon (U31-6p 

Mnrot (W08-16M). 

Boilfninl ( 1624 - 85 ). 

Mallierbo (1566-1528). 
ilo'-nier (1573-1G13). 
Conidllo C100CI-S4). 
I.if(intalne (1521-95). 

llolltoe (1622-y3). 

Boilean (1830-1711]. 

Raciiio (1030-99J. 

Keaii, J. B. (1670-1741). 
Vi>ltairo (1694-1778;. 

A. do Chenier (17C2-01). 
Deraiifier (1780-1857). 
LaiiiaAine (1790-1869). 

Hnao (1802-85). 

De .Musset (1810-67). 

Gautier (1811-72). 

Lecniite do Lisle (b. 1818). 
Snlly-Prudhomme (b. 1839,. 
Copp6e (b. 1842). 


Sl'ANlMir. 

The Cid (12tli CPiitury) 
Lope do Vej^a ^562-1635). 
Cfikleron (1600-81). 

POUTUOULSE. 

Cainocii.s (1524-80). 


HuaaiAK. 
Pii*,!!!:!!! (1790-1837). 
Lermuutoft' (1814-41). 


Scandinavian. 

The JiWflS. 

Hidberg (1684-1764). 
Bcllmau (1740-06). 

Ewald (1743-81). 

Baugeseii (1701-1820). 
QJluonschl Igor (1770-1860) 
Tegiier (1782-1840). 

Geijer (1783-1847). 
Grmidtvig (1783-1872). 
Heibfii-g (1701-1800). 
Ruiieberg (1804-77). 

Iljson (b. 1828). 

Djornsoii (b. 18.32), 


Dutch. 

Vondel a687-1070). 

Bilderdijk (1760-1831). 

Lonncp (1802-68). 

Beets (b. 1814). 

GEIl^[AN. 

Xibehingm (I2(;h century). 
Keinekc FiicJih (13tli century). 
Sachs (1404-1670). 

KlepswcU (1721-1803). 
Lessing (1720-81). 

Wieland (1733-1813). 

Herder (1744-1803). 

Goethe (1719-1832). 

Schiller (1769-1805) 

Arndt (1760-1800). 

Uliland (1787-1862). 

Koriior (1701-1813). 

Heine (1799-1860). 

Gut7l?ow (1811-78). 

Hcbbel (1813-03). 

BniTisji, 

Cjednmu (d, G80). 

Ueoiyid/(8th century). 


Dnmaii. 

Barbour (1316-96,. 
Langlaud (b. about 1332) 
Cbaucor (1340-1100). 
Lyiidsay (16tli century) 
Jainp.s I. (1400-37), 

Dunbar (14G0-1530). 

Gavin Duuglaa (1474-1622). 
Spenser (1553-99,. 

Sii P. Sidney (1554-80). 
Lndgo (1666-1626). 

Diayton (1603-1031). 
^^al■lowe (1664-03). 
SliaUeapeare (IGOl-lOlOj. 
Dekker (1B70-1Q41). 

Donne (1573-1631). 

Jonson (1673-1037). 
Marston (1575-1631). 
Pletclior (1570-1625 . 
Massinger (1683-1638-30). 
Beaumont (1584-1016). 
Dniinmond (1635-1649). 
Foul (1586-1039). 

Ciiicw (1690-1630). 

Herrick (1601-1674). 
Herbert (1503-1633). 

WalltT (1005-87). 

Milton (1003-74), 

Suckling (1609-41). 

Blither (1612-aOK 
Cowley (1018-07). 

Marvell (1621-78). 

H. Vauglian (1021-06). 
Dryden (1031-1700). 

Otway (1031-85). 

Prior (1661-1721). 

Young (1031-1706). 

Gay (1685-1732). 

Pop(* (1088-1714). 

Thomson (1700-48). 

Gray (1716-71). 

Collliis (1721-69). 
Giild.sinidi (1723-74). 
Cowper (1781-1800), 
Clmttcrton (1762-70). 
Oiubbe (1764-1832). 

Blako (1757-1827). 

Burns (1760-00). 

Ungers (1763-1866). 
Wordsworth (1770-1860). 
Sentt (1771-18321. 
ColMgii (1772-1834). 
Southey (1774-1843). 
Landor (1776-1804). 
Campbell (1777-1844). 
Monro (1779-1862). 

Lolgli Hunt (1784-1859). 
Byron (1788-1824b 
Shelley (1702-1822). 

KeiUs (l.UB-1821). 
llond (1790-1845). 

6rrs Browning (1800*01). 
Tciinysou (b. 1800). 

Bi owning (1812-80). 

Clough (1819-61). 

Arnold (1822-88). 
liossotbl (1828-82). 
Clil’iHtliia Uoasotii (b. 1880). 
W. MnirJs (h. 1834). 
Swinburne (b. 1887). 

American. 

Bryant {1704-1878b 
Emorsou (1803-82). 
Whittier (b. 1807). 
Longfellow (1807-82). 
Holmes (b. 1800). 

Poo (1809-40). 

Lnwdl (1819-Ob). 

Whitman (b. 1819). 


Pogge {Affotms catapliracliis), a small fish, nob 
ancomiuoii on llritish coasts, also known as Armed 
Bullhead, Lyric, Pluch, ami Nohlo. It is velaled 
to tlie Bullhead (q.v. ). Tlie body, about 6 inches 
long, is cuivassod by largo scales ; the head is 
very broad, and tlie iiimiUi is \'ery small. Not- 
■witlistaudiiig its iiiieoutli apiiearaiico, it is good to 
eat. 


Poggendorf, Johann Cihiistian, a Gorman 
physicist, was born at Hamburg, 29Ui December 
179G. lie studied pliavmao.y, cliBiiilstry, and physics, 
and was profes.sor of Pliysics at Berlin from 1834 
till his death. In 1830 he was made a nieinher of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. His chief dis- 
coveries Avere in connection ivitli electricity and 


galvanism ; he also in\-ented a ninltiplying gal- 
vanometer for measuring- the calorific action of 
currents. From 1824 he edited the Ajiiialcn chr 
Physik wul Chhnie, better known as Poijgcndoi]fs 
Anmden, an important organ for the liistory 
of the physical sciences. Besides helping Liebig 
and Welder to prepare the Dictionnaire de Chimie 
(1837-51), he wrote Lehenslinien zii einer Oeschichte 
der exakteii IVissensclmficn (1853), Bioc/raphueh- 
littercirisehes hVbrterhueh zur Geechichte der exalteii 
Wissenscimjien (2 vols. 1857-63), and GcscMehte 
der Physik (1879). He died 24tli January 1877. 

Poggio Braccioliiii, Gian Fkancesoo, a 
famous Italian liumanist, was bora in 1380 at 
Terranova in Florence. He .studied Latin under 
John of Kavenna, and Greek iiiiiler Manuel Cliry- 
soloras, and early gained the iiolioc of the Floren- 
tine scholars for ids skill in copying MSS. About 
1402 he beeanie a secietary to the Roman curia ; 
hut, though tlie fifty years of his service covered a 
period of remarkable importance, ho seems to hai-e 
taken no interest whatever in the movement of 
church alfiiirs, but to have been devoted lieart and 
soul to the 1 e.snscilatioii of clas.sical learning. In 
the course of his duties at the Coiiuoil of Constance 
(1414-18) he exploied the Swiss and Swabian cou- 
vonls for MSS., ami later in his -wider travels to 
England and elsewliei’e he never lost sight of the 
dearc.st interest of his life. He was able to recover 
MSS. of Qiuutilian, Ainmiauus Mareellinns, Ln- 
cretiiis, Silins Italiwis, Vitruvius, and many other 
Roman anthoi's. About 1‘152 he letired to Florence, 
and iie.vt year snecoeded Carlo Arotino as historio- 
graiiher to the repnhlie. Hero he died in 1459. 
His writings include Letiers (best ed. by Toiielli, 
3 vols. Flor. 1832-61); moral essays On NoUUiy, 
Oh the Infelicity of Princes, On Jllamage in Old 
Age (he liiiuBelf in 1435 took to wife a girl of 
eighteen), and the like; a rlioLorical Latin liistory 
of Florence, in imitation of Livy ; a series of unoleau 
and unscrupulous polemical invectives against eon- 
temporaries, especially Filelfo ami Valla; and a 
poor translation into Latin of Xenojihon’s Cyro- 
vwdia. But Ids most famous hook is the Liher 
Facetiarum, a collection of liunioious and not too 
decent storie.s and jests, written in fair Latin, and 
full of merry raillery at the expense of the monks 
and secidar clergy. The hook lias some importance 
in the study of the diil'usion ami development of 
folk-talcs, ami heie Poggio takes a place with 
Straparola, Morliiii, Boccaccio, Sacchelti, and 
Baudello, between tlie later eunlcurs who have bor- 
rowed or Avorked up their stories on the one hand, 
and such earlier storehouses as tlie Pxempla, the 
niseiplina Cleriealis, the AweaLcgenda, the QesUi 
Itamanoriem, and the Fabliaux on the other. A 
good edition (Fr. trans. and text) is that of Isidore 
Lisieux (Paris, 1878). 

Sec the Life by Hr Shepherd; also Voigt's Wiitlcr- 
bdebmirj dcs clusaisehen AUerihums, and Syiuouds' Pe- 
naissanoe in Italy. 

PoilHlillg (same root as Eng. pound), in the 
laAv of Scotland, meams the seizing ami selling of 
a debtor’s goods under process of laAv, or under the 
Avarrant of a heritable security, in order to pay the 
debt. It is either real or personal, Real ]ioinding 
is the attaching of goods or movables on the land 
over widoh some heritable security exists. It is 
one mode in Avhieh lieriLahlc seeuiity is made 
eli'ectual. Thus, the superior of lauds can poind 
the ground to obtain payment of las fen-duties ; and 
the holder of a heritable bond can do the same iu 
order to recover his debt. Personal poinding is 
the mode in which a decree of the court is made 
effectual by the messenger or bailiff seizing the 
movables of the debtor. It may not proceed until 
tlie debtor lias been charged to pay the debt and 
tlie days of charge have elapsed. The debtor’s 
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gooJtb lieiiig poinded, they are appiaiseil or valued, 
and the riiefesenger repoita his execution to the 
sheriff, or other judge ordina)‘y, '" ho grants waiTant 
to sell tiie goods hy ptihlic lottp after adrertise- 
uients. The net amount of the sale is paid over to 
the creditor, or, if no purcliaser bid for them, they 
aie delivered to the creditor at the appraised value. 
There is also another kind of poindiim, called a 
poinding of stiay cattle, which Lakes place when- 
ever tlie cattle of a stranger tresjiass on lands, in 
which case the owner or occupier of the lands 
can seize them at his own hand, without judicial 
waiiant, and keep them as a security until the 
damage done hy the cattle is paid to the owner of 
the land. The poinder must, however, take care 
to keep the cattle in a proper place, and feed them. 
In England the word poinding is not used, the 
coriesponding teuu heing Distress (q.v.). 

PoillSCttia, a name {,'iven to the Mexican shrub 
Euphorbia pulcherrima, iutroduced into the horti- 
culture of other lands hy Joel Roberts Poinsett 
(1779-1851), U.S. minister to Mexico. It is re- 
niaikahle for the large and conspicuous vermilion 
hiacts below its yellowish flowers. 

Poillt-a-Pitre, the principal town and port, 
though not the capital, of Guadeloupe (q.v.j, on 
the south-west side of Grande-Terre. It is fortified, 
and has some sngar-boiling. Pop. 17,000. 

Point de Gallc. See Galle. 

Pointed Ai'cliitectnrc. See Gothic. 

Pointer, a breed introduced from Spain about 
the middle of the 18tli century. The Spanish pointer 
was a larger and much slower dog than the modern 
Engiisii pointer, rather wanting in stainiua, and 
inclined to ‘ knock up ’ with a liard day’s work ; but, 
if not huriied, was posse.ssed of wonderful nose and 
powers of scent. As shooting became more common, 
and guns approached nearer to peifeotiou, the 
Spanish pointer was found to he too slow and soft. 
With the object of removing these defects, crosses 
with the greyhound to improve the speed, and with 
the bulldog to get courage, were tiled, but with little 
success, until about the hegiiiniiig of the 19th cen- 
tury the well-known Colonel Tlioimton tried a cims 
with the lighter variety of foxhound. He soon suc- 
ceeded in bleeding a light and active dog, capable 
of ranging at a fast pace for a considerable time. 




Pointer Standing at Game. 

and tbongli possibly not with the nose of the old 
Spanish pointer, yet with sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Other breeders followed suit, and a distinct 
strain^ known as tlie English Pointer was soon 
established. By careful selection the hound tend- 
ency to hunt a foot-scent was eradicated, or nearly 
so, while some of the speed and staying powers of 
the hound were retained. The act of ‘pointing’ 
when the game is first scented was at first care- 
fully taught, but gradually became instinctive. 


POISON 

until now well-bred puppies of a few months old 
may be seen pointing at any object which excites 
them. In general appearance the pointer some- 
what resembles the foxlioiiiid, tlioiigb lie is a 
lighter and more active dog, with a finer coat. The 
head of the pointer should he fairly large, with an 
intelligent expiession ; a small eye or too iiiiich lip 
greatly detracts fioiii the appearance, Q’he shoiikleia 
should he sloping and poweiful, as tlie dog has 
often to stop suddenly on a ‘point’ when at Rill 
speed. The body should be built on graceful and 
lacing lines, cliest not too wide, but very deep, 
feet lonnd and compact. Liver and white, and 
lemon and white, are the popular colours, as tliey 
aie easily seen in heather or turnips, but wliole 
black or liver has many admirers. Owing to the 
changed conditions of aniicultiire, tlie iiointer is 
not now used so extensively for jiaitridge shoot- 
ing, hut is still used for grouse. In liot weather, 
where water is scarce, tlie pointer has a great 
advantage over the setter, hut succnmha sooner 
to cold and wet tliaii the lieavy coated setter. 
As the pointer is seldom kept as a companion, 
his intelligence is not of a high order, but he is 
easily' kept in command, and is geiioially good- 
tempered. 

Poison is commonly defined to be a substance 
wliich, wlien adiiiinisteicd in small quantity, is 
capable of acting deleteriously on the body ; but 
tins definition is obviously too restricted, tor it 
would e.xclude numerous substances whicli are only 
poisonous when administered in large doses, as the 
salts of lead, antimony, &e. ; lienee the quantity 
lequired to kill must not enter into the definition. 
A good practical definition of a poison is ‘any sub- 
stance or matter which, when intioduced into the 
body' in any way, can destroy life by its own 
inherent qualities without acting mechanicallY.’ 
This definition includes poisonous solids, liqiiitls, 
and gases of definite chemical composition— tlie 
products of decomposition or of haotciial organisms, 
and the virus of contagions diseases. The last 
mentioned produce tlic symptoms of the various 
infectious and contagious diseases, and are not 
included in treatises on poisons. The others are 
classified sometimes according to their source, as 
mineral, vegetable, and animal ; or more con- 
veniently according to their action, as Irritants, 
Narcotics, and Narcoiico-irritants. 

The Ii-ritants, wlien taken in ordinary doses, 
speedily occasion intense vomiting and puiging 
ami severe ahdoniinal pain. They act chiefly on 
the stomach and intestines, which they irritate, 
inflame, and frequently corrode, and may thus 
occasion ulceration, perfoiation, or gangrene. 
Amongst those which possess corrosive propel ties 
are_ the strong mineral acids, oaustio alkalies, cor- 
rosive sublimate, &c, ; wliilst among the pure irrit- 
ants which exert^ no destructive olioniical action 
on the tissues with whioli they come in contact 
may be mentioned cantliaiides. The Narcotics act 
specially on the brain and spinal cord. Amongst 
their most common symptoms are giddiness, head- 
ache, obscurity of sight or double vision, stupor, 
loss of power of the voluntary muscles, convul- 
sions, and, finally, compilete coma. These poisons 
have no acrid, burning taste, nor do they' usually 
give rise to vomiting or diarrhena, and, except- 
ing a slight fullness of the cerebral vessels, they 
leave no well-marked post-mortem appearance. 
They are few in number, and none of them belong 
to the mineral kingdom. The Narcotico-iri'itants 
have, as their name implies, a mixed action. At 
varying periods after they have been swallowed they 
give rise to vomiting and purging, like irritants, 
and sooner or later produce stupor, coma, paralysis, 
and convulsions, owing to their effect on the brain 
and spinal marrow. As familiar examples we may 
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oiiit to monksliood, tobacco, and poisonous ninsh- 
Jooms. Sometimes. Llie move violent of the poisons 
]ieve classed as iiritants are made into a separate 

„i.oyp Corrosives ; the narcotics are put under the 

\&aANeitrotics ; and the gaseous poisons ai-e treated 
as a separate class. 

Under tlie liead of Irritant Poisons may he 
included (1) Mineral Acids, as sulphuric, nitric, 
and liydroohloric acids ; vegetable acids, and some 
of their salts, as oxalic acid, hiiioxalate of potash, 
and tartaric acid { in doses of lialf an ounce or wore ) ; 
the alkalies, as pearl-ash (carbonate of potash), 
soap lees (carbonate of soda), ammonia and its 
sesquicarbonate in strong .solution ; and metallic 
compounds, as wliite arsenic (arsenious acid), 
yellow arsenic (orpiment), corrosive sublimate, 
pernitrate and otlier salts of mercury, acetate of 
lead (sugar of lead) in doses of an ounce and 
upwards, sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), sub- 
acetate of copper (verdigiis), arsenite of e<»ppev 
(commonly known as Schaala’s qroen or emerald 
green, which lias been employed under the name 
of extract of spinach for onlouring confectionery), 
taitarated antimony, eliloriclo of antimony (butter 
of antimony), cliloiide of v-ino (Sir W. Burnett’s 
Fluid), nitrate of .silver { lunar caustic), sulphate 
of iron (copperas or green vitriol), and bichromate 
of potash; (2) Vegetable Siibstaiicea— vi/. eolo- 
cyntli and gamboge in large doses, savin, croton- 
oil, elaterium, &o. ; and (3) Animal Substances, 
snoli aa eantharide.s, to which must bo added the 
occasional oases iu which sausages, and certain 
fish and molluscs, usually quite innocuous, act 
as irritant poisons. The Nareotie Poisons include 
opium, liydrooyanio (or piiissio) acid, cyanide of 
potassium, lieiibane, alooliol, ether, chloral, and 
cliloi'ofoi'in. The Narootioo-irritunt Poisons include 
mix vomica, meadow aad'rmi (Cololiicum), white 
hellebore, foxglove, oomnion liomlock, water hom- 
ioek {Cieuta virosit), liomlock water-dropwort 
croauta], fool’s pavsloy, thorn-apple, 
inonlcsliood or aconite, deadly nightshade, tobacco, 
Indian tobacco {Lobelia injlata), the bark and 
seeds of the common laburnum, the berries and 
leaves of the yew-tree, and certain kinds of fungi. 

The oases iii which there are antidotes qualilied 
to neutralise ohemioally the action of the poison are 
few in nuniher. F'or the mineral acids chalk 
or magnesia in water iinist be used, with the 
view or iieutraliHing them, after which milk should 
be given freely. The alkalies atul their carbonates 
must 1)6 neutralised by vinegar and water, or Icmoii- 
jiiice mixed with water, after whicli milk should bo 
given. For oxalic acid llio antidote is chalk or 
magnesia in water, by which an iusolublo oxalate 
of lime or magnesia is formed. For arsenic the 
hydrated pei oxide of iron has been regarded ns an 
antidote, lint its ellicaey is donbtfnl. Voiiiitiiig 
should be excited by the administration of a scruple 
of sulphate of zinc iu warm water, and, after the 
stomach has been well cleared out, ilomnleoiit llnids, 
such as Hour ami water or milk, should be given. 
Corrosive sublimate combines with albumen (white 
of egg), and forms an insolnhlo inert mass ; nitrate 
of silver is neutrali.sed by chloride of .sodium (oom- 
mon salt) dissolved iu water ; tartarated antiniony 
is to a great degree rendered inert by the adminis- 
tration of decoction of bark or gall-nuts ; and 
acetate of lead is rendered inert by the adrainistva- 
tioii of sulphate of magnesia, which converts it into 
an insoluble sulphate of leail. In all oases of sus- 
pected poisoning, in wliicli the nature of the poison 
IS not known, the safest course is at once to produce 
vomiting by sulphate of zinc, or in its absence by a 
dessert-spoonful of Hour of mustard suspended in 
tepid water, and to oontinue tlio vomiting till all 
tlm contents of the stomach are discharged, after 
which milk should be given freely. 


Most of the known gases have a poisonous action 
when inhaled into the lungs ; in these cases death 
may be due simply to suffocation or to a specific 
action of the gas. Carbonic Acid (q.v.), although 
seldom employed as an in.strunient of iiiuider, is a 
frequent cause of accidental death, and in France 
is a common means of self-destruction. It is 
established by nunieious experiments that air con- 
taining more than one-tenth of its volume of onr- 
bonie acid will, if inhaled, de.stioy life in man and 
the higher animals ; when diluted with two or more 
volumes of air it can be breathed, and pioduces 
symptoms of vertigo and somnolency, and so great 
a loss of mubciilar power that the individual, if in 
an erect or sitting position, falls as if struck to the 
ground. The respiration, which at Hist is difficult 
and stertorous, becomes sus]iended. The action of 
the heart is iit first violent, hut soon ceases, sensi- 
hiliby is lo.st, and the person now falls into a coma- 
tose or deatli-like state. Those who have been 
resuscitated usually feel pain iu the head and 
general soreness of the body for some days, and in 
a few severe cases ])ai'alysis of the nmscles of the 
face has remained. The patient must, of coiiise, 
he at once removed from the poisonous atmosphere, 
after which aitilicial lespiration should he had 
recourse to. If the skin is warm cold water may 
be poured on the head and spine ; while if the sur- 
face be cold a warm hath should he employed. 
AVhen re.spiration is re-established venesection 'will 
often relieve the congestion of the vessels of the 
brain. 'The inhalation of oxygen gas is said to 
have been of service in these cases. Carbonic oxide 
Is also an active poison, and i.s present in coal-gas 
and in charcoal fumes. Both carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide act as powerful narcotics. The fatal 
power of ordinary coal-gas as an asiiliyxiant nndiiri- 
taut is probably due to the carhoiiio oxide present j 
tlie post-mortem a])pearances aie I’cry similar 
in COSOS of poisoning by coal-gas and hy oarhonie 
oxide. Sulphuretted hydrogen, which oocuis abnnd- 
niilly in foul drains, seweis, cesspools, &o., is a 
gaseous poison whose efl'eots ore often noticed. 
Nothing certain is known of the smallest propor- 
tion of this gas required to destroy human life ; 
hut air containing only nJ^tli of its volume of this 
gas will de.stro,y a dog ; and when the ga.s exists 
ill the proportion of it will kill a hoise. 

During the construction of the Thames Tunnel 
the men engaged in the work suil'ered severely 
from the prebenco of this gas, which was probably 
derived from the action of the water on the iron 
pyi'ites in the clay, and n'liioh issued in sudden 
liursts from the walls. By I'e.spiring this atmosphere 
the strongest and most robust men were in the 
counso of a few months reduced to an extreme state 
of exhaustion, and several died. The synintonis 
with which they were first afi'ected wore giddiness, 
sickness, and general debility; they became ema- 
ciated, and fell into a state of low fe\ er accompanied 
hy delirium. In this case the dilution was extreme ; 
nfiieii the gas is breathed in a more concentrated 
form tlie person speedily falls, apparently lifeles,s. 
It aiipears to act as a narcotic poison when conooii- 
trnted, hnt like a narcotico-iiritant when nuich 
diluted with air. The action of the vapour of 
srdphide of ammonium, wliieli is also commonly 
present in cessiiools, &c., is probahly ninch the 
same aa that of sulphuretted hydrogen. Many of 
the gases whicli are only found aa products of the 
laboratory are in the highest degree poisonous, as 
araeniuretted hydrogen ; hut as few persons run tlio 
risk of inspiring them it is unneoessary to entei 
into details. 

In point of Law, the ii.se of poison to kill or 
injure a human being or certain animals renders 
the poisoner amenable to the criminal courts. With 
regard to the sale of poisons, the legislature found 
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it neoessaiy to jiut home restrictions on one tle&crip- 
tion — viz. arsenic— in order to prevent perrsons ob- 
taining it rvitli facility, and in such a manner as to 
avoiil detection. The 14 and Id Viet. chap. 13, 
requires every person wlro sells arsenic to enter in 
hia books the date and quantity and purpose of its 
use, and later acta ajrply this r-ule to other poisons. 
It is not to he sold to one rvlro is nnknowrr to the 
verrdor unle-a in preserree of a witness who Is known, 
and whose place of abode is recorded in the book. 
The arsenic rrru.st also be mixed with soot or indigo, 
in the proportion of J oz. of soot or indigo to the lb. 
rill the boxes, bottles, iSrc. must be labelled ‘ Poison.’ 
Thoae wlro offertd as to arsenic incur a penalty of 
£20 ; but in ordinary prescriptions poisons nra.V' be 
used in the ordinary way by duly qualified medical 
practitioners. As to the re.striction on the sale 
(rf other poisons, see Chemists and DuuGr,isT.s. 
The ofleiroes committed by those who administer 
jioisons to nrankiird are as follow : Whoever carraes 
death by poison commits murder, for the means 
are ininrateiial if the death was cairsed by' such 
means with a felorrious intent. Where death 
is not caused, nevertlrele.ss whoever adiirinisters 
poison, or causes it to be ailirrirriatered to any 
per.son, with intent to eomrrrit mui'der is guilty of 
fehrny, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or 
for not less than three years. Moreover, whoever 
attemjrts to administer poison, or other destructive 
thing, to any pei-sou with intent to conrnrit murder 
is guiltv of felony, and is punishable in the same 
way. These oti'eneea are committed whether the 
poison administered or attempted to he adminis- 
tered, does injury or not ; and it is a suJiicient com- 
mitting of the offence if the poison is put in such a 
place that a party was likely, and was intended to 
take it. Moreover, even though mui der was not 
intended, hut merely an intent to endanger life or 
inflict grievous bodily harm, still the offence is 
felony, and is punishable by penal seiwitude varying 
from three to ten years. There i.s also a .similar 
punislmient for the attempt to administer any stupe- 
fying drug. Nut only is it a crime to administer 
or attempt to administer poison to human beings, 
but if cattle are maliciously killed by poison the 
offence is felony, punishable by penal servitude of 
from three to fourteen years. So to kill by poison 
any dog, bird, beast, or other animal, orduiarily 
kept in a state of confinement, is an offence pun- 
ishable by justices of the peace with impiisonment 
for six months, or a fine of £20 over and above the 
injury done. If any pereon lay poison on lands to 
kill game he ineiiis a penalty of £10. Moreover, 
by the Act 26 and 27 Viet. chap. 113, extending 
to the United Kingdom, whoever sells or offers 
to sell poisoned grain, seed, or meal incurs a penalty 
of £10. Whoever sows, lays, or puts on gi-ound 
such poisoned grain incurs a like penalty. The use 
of poisoned flesh is also prohihited. But tlie sale or 
use of any .solution, material, or ingredient for 
dressing, protecting, or preparing any grain or seed 
for agricrutui'al use only, if used bona fide, is not 
interfered with. 

Secret Poisoning is a mode of taking away 
life by poison-s so slow in their operation that the 
gradual sinking of the victims under their influence 
closely resenihled the effects of disease or the ordi- 
nary decay of nature. It has been practised in all 
ages, and several undoubted and numerous supposed 
in-stances of it are mentioned by Greek and Konian 
writera. Tlie prevailing ignorance of pathology 
and chemistry enabled crimes to he carried oiit 
with impunity with poisons which would be readily 
detecteil at the present day; and foi- similar 
reasons many deaths were ascribed to poison that 
were doubtless due to natural causes. It is im- 
possible to attach much credence to atorie.s such as 
that Henry VI. was killed by a pair of poisoned 


gloves, or that victims were simply got rhl of by 
inducing them to smell a poisoned rose. And it is 
wholly incredible that in pre-scien title days treach- 
erous friends and hidden enemies had access to 
secret and mysterious metliods of poisoning beyond 
the ]iower of detection that are happily denied to 
scientific investigators in days when we are ac- 
quainted with ten times as many and ten times 
as subtle poisons. In secret poisoning various 
preparations of arsenic seem once to have been 
most frequently used. In the 17th century this 
atrocious practice liecanie of specially frequent oc- 
currence ; and from this time it rapidly increased, 
spread over western Europe like an epidemic, 
and became gradually a regulai’ branch of edu- 
cation among those who professed a knowledge 
of chemistry, magic, or astrology. These persons 
regarded the knondedge of the mode of prepar- 
ing secret poisons as of the highest importance, 
and many of therrr realised large strrtts by the 
sale of their preparatioirs, and occasiortally of the 
secret of their coinpositrou. It Mas in Italy and 
France that thi.s art M-as chiefly practised arid 
brought to the highest perfectiorr ; hut it seems 
also to have prevailed irr England to a considerable 
extent, for in 1531 tire noisoniu" of seventeen per- 
sona, two of wUorir died , Iry the Bishop of Rochester’s 
cook led to the ])as3ing of an act which declared 
the emplojTiieiit of secret poisons to he high-treason, 
and sentenced those who M-ere found guilty of it 
to he boiled to death. This act -was repealed in 
1547. 

The only undoubted in.stance of tliis crime 
M’liicli appeal's pi'ominently in English histoi'y is 
the iiiui'der of Sir Thonias Overbiiiy (q.v. ) by 
Viscount Rochester (the favourite minion of James 
I.) and Lis wife, the divw'ced Coiiiitess of Esse.x. 
Prince Henry tvas falsely supposed to have been 
poisoned by his father, James 1. (1012); and James's 
own death M'as similai'ly asci-ibed to nefai'ions 
practices on the part of Bncldngliam, nay, even 
of Charles 1. (Milton). Undoubtedly such was 
the popular impression at the time, for Dr 
Lamb, a conjuror' and qriack, M’ho M'as be- 
lieved to have fiii'iiislied Buckingham M-ith the 
poisons, M'as .seizeil by the angry populace in 
Wood Street, Cheairside, London, and beaten and 
stoned to death. But it M'as in Italy that this 
mode of poisoning was most pr evalent. There, 
judging from the Mwitings of various authors, it 
seems to have been looked upon as a not unjustifi- 
able proceeding to get rid of a rival oi' enemy hy 
poison ; and from the time of the Lombar'd invasion 
doM-n to the 17tli ceutmy Italian history teems 
M'itb instances wliich snificiently show that poison 
M'as both the fav'ourite M’eapon of the oppressor and 
the protection or revenge of the oirpressed. The 
Borgins (q.v.) ai'e generally singled out and held up 
to tlie horror and detestation of mankind ; but as 
far as their poisonings are concerned they merely 
employed this iiietliod of destroying their adver- 
saries a little more frequently than their neigli- 
hour.s. To shoM' the popular feeling on this 
subject M'e may instance the case mentioned in the 
Miinoiree of Henry II., fifth Duke of Guise, of a 
soldier M'ho was requested to rid the Dnke of 
Gennaro Aiinese, one of his opponents in Naples. 
Assassination M'as the mode proposed to the soldier, 
but he shrank with horror from the suggestion, 
stating at the same time that he M’as quite Milling 
to poison Annese. It M'as shortly after the date of 
tins story (1648) that secret poisoning hecanie so 
frequent ; and the Catholic clergy, despite the I'ules 
of the confessional, felt tliemselves bound to 
acquaint Pope Alexander VII. M’itli the extent of 
the practice. On investigation it M’as found that 
young M'idoM's M'ere extraordinarily abundant in 
Rome, and that most of the unhappy nianiages 
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were speedily dissolved by the sickness and death, 
of the Iiusband; and further inquiries resulted in 
the discovery of a secret society of young matrons 
which met at the house of an old hag, by name 
Hieronyma Spam, a reputed witch and fortune- 
teller who bUi)plied those of them who wished to 
resent tlie infidelities of their hushauds with a slow 
poison, clear, tasteless, and limpid, and of strength 
sullicient to destroy life in the course of a day, 
week, month, or number of months, as the pur- 
chaaer preferred. The ladies of liome had been 
Ion"- acquainted with the ‘ wonderful elixir ’ com- 
pomided by La Spara ; hut they kept the secret so 
well, and made such effectual use of their know- 
ledge, that it was only after several years, during 
which a lai-ge number of unsuspected victims had 
perished, and even then through a cunning artifice 
of tlie police, that the whole proceedings were 
brought to light. La ypara and thirteen of her 
companions were hanged, a large iiuinber of the 
culpi'its were whipped half-naked through the 
streets of Koine, and some of the highest rank 
sulfered fines and hanishment. About half a 
century afterwards the discovery was made of a 
similar organisation at Naples, headed by an old 
woman of tlireescore and ten named Tollaiiia, 
who manufactured a poison siuiilav to that of La 
Spara, and sold it extensively in Naples under the 
name of acquettu, and even sent it to all ^larts of 
Italy under the name of ‘Mamia of ,St Nicola of 
Karl,’ giving it tlie same name a.s tlie renowned 
miraculous oil of St Nicola to elude discovery. 
This poison, now best known as the ‘ Acqua 
Tofana'or ' Acqua di Perugia,’ is said by Haline- 
inaiin to liave been eoiiipounded of arsenical ueutiul 
salts; while Garolli states that it was crystallised 
arsenic dis.solved in a large quantity of water; 1ml 
both agree that it urodueod its oU'eet almost imper- 
ceptibly by gradually weakening the aiijictite and 
respiratory organs. After having dli'oetly or 
indirectly caused the deal.li of more than GOO 
persons, 'Toll'ania was at length seized, tried, and 
strangled in 1719. Prom tlii.s time tlie mania for 
secret poisoning gradually died away in Italy. 

Catharine de' Medici lias been frequoutly cliarged 
with wholesale poisoning, and in 1538 four of the 
Scottish commissioners who had been present at 
Queen Mary’s marriage to tlio Daupliin were 
poisoned, it was believed, at Dieppe. But it 
was about tlie middle of the 17tli century that 
this horrible practice seems to have hoenme most 
pi-evalent in France. Here, too, the agents 
were married women, ami their husbands the 
victims : and, as iii Italy, the extent to which the 
practice was carried was first made known by the 
clergy. The government, acting on the informa- 
tion thus obtained, seized and imprlMoiied in the 
Bastille two Italians named Exili and Glaser, who 
were suspected of hai’ing been the maiiuEaotiirera 
and vendors of the poisons. Glaser died in prison ; 
but Exili, becoming acquainted with another 
prisoner named ,St Croix, communicated to him his 
secret, which the latter made considerable use of 
after his release, compounding in particular tho 
poison known as ‘ succession powder,' which sub- 
sequently became so celebrated. It was the same 
St Croi.x wlio played .such a prominent part in the 
tragical history of tlie Marquise de Brimulliers 
(q.v.). Penautier, tho treasurer of the province of 
Languedoc, and tlie Cardinal de Bonzy were both 
pupils of St Croix, and managed, the one to pave 
the way for his own advancement, and the other to 
rid himself of his numerous creditors by the 
administration of poison ; hut the great inliuence 
of tliese men amt the want of direct evidence 
barred all proceedings against them. Secret poison- 
ing now became fashionable ; the passions of 
jealousy, rei-enge, avarice, and even petty spite 


were all satisfied in the same way, and as a 
necessary consequence other oflences decreased in 
proportion. The prisons teemed with suspected 
criminals, and the ‘ Ghamhre Ardente ’ was insti- 
tuted for the special purpose of trying these 
oll'enders. In Paris this trade was ehieliy in the 
hands of two women named Lavoism and Lavigo- 
reux, who combined witli the ostensible occupa- 
tion of midwife that of fortune-teller, and foietold 
to wive.s the decease of their husbands, to needy 
heirs that of their rich ielaLive.s, taking care at the 
same time to be instrumental in fulfilling their own 
predictions. Their houses were fieijiiented by 
immhers of all classes, both from Paris and the 
provinces, among whom were tlie celebrated 
Marshal de Luxembourg (q.v.), the Ducliess de 
Bouillon, and the Countess de Soissoiis ; the two 
former of these, howei'er, went merely from 
cuiiosity. Lavoisin and her confederate were at 
last discovered, tried, condemned, and burned alive 
ill the Place de Gr5ve, 22d Fehruaiy 1G80 ; and 
from thirty to fifty of their accomplices were hanged 
in various cities of France. So coimiion liad tliis 
atrocious practice been that Madame de Sevigne, 
ill one of her letters, expresses a fear lest tho teims 
‘ Frenehiiiau ’ and ‘ jioisoner’ should become synony- 
mous. For two years after the execution of tlie 
two Parisian poisonovs the crime contimied to be 
largely committed, being fostered by the impunil.y 
with wbicli oU'endors of iiigb rank were allowed to 
escape; and it w, as not till more than a hundred 
))er.soiis bad died at the stake or on the gallow.s 
tliat the governnieiit succeeded in suiipYessiiig it. 
The mania for secret poisoning Ims not since been 
revived to tho same extent, 1 bough isolated 
instances of its practice have ocuasionaTly been dis- 
covered, particularly in Hungary, where, within 
the last half of the 19th century, very extra- 
ordinary disclosures Iiave at dilferent times been 
made of the iirevalence of this fiightful crime 
among tlio peasant women, During the times of 
slavery tho Oheah men among the negroes in the 
West Indies were credited with being expert 
poisoneis. Tliey used vegetable poisons obtained 
from ])laiits, anil there can he no doubt w’ere oflen 
iiistriimental in getting riil of tyrannical or otlier- 
wi.so olijeclionablo maslois. In Britain famous 
poisoning trials have been tho.so of W. Palmer 
(three victims, 185G), Madeleine yniith (‘not 
])roveii,’ 1867), E. W. Pritchard, M.D. (tivo 
victims, 1865), Mary Ann Colton (.sixteen I’iotims, 
1872), C. H. Lani.sun, M.D. (1882), P, Cross, M.D. 
(1887), and Mrs May brick (1889), 

Sue tho artiolBS on Aiiui.tebation, Asuhyxunt.s, 
HAncoTic.s, Dissection Wouniis, Leaii-poisonino, Py- 
A5MIA, SBBI'ENT, VeNOJIOUS BITES, ABOUNDS (POISONED), 
and for poisoned nn-ows, Aboheey and Cubaei ; those on 
the iiioro important poisons and the treatment ( ACONIM, 
Aksbnio, Hydbooyahio Aoin, Strychnine, Ujab, &o.) ; 
tlio inaiuials of medical jurisprudence; and works on 
toxicology by Chriatisoii (1829), Taylor (1847 ; 2d ed. 
1876), iSioso (1874), Worinley (1867; 2d od. 1875), and 
A. Wiiitor Blyth (1883; 2d od. 1880). 

Poison Ivy. See Sumach. 

l*OlS,SOn, Simeon-Denis, a celebrated Ih'encli 
geometer, was born at Pitliivieis, in the depart- 
ment of Loiret, 21st June 1781 ; and displaying an 
aptitude for matliematics, ho was received into the 
lEcole Poly technique in nhS. The striking talent 
he thus early exhibited .attracted the notice of 
Lagrange and Laplace, Loth of whom anticipated 
for him a brilliant future. In 1802 he became a 
professor in the Polytecliniquo ; in 1808 a member 
of the Bureau des Longitudes ; in 1809 profesRor in 
the Faculty of Sciences ; memher of the Institute 
ill 1812, &c. ; and tliLs list of distinctions was 
crowned in 18.37 by his elevation to the dignity of a 
peer of France. Fie died 25tli April 1840. Poisson’s 
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wliole life was devoted to tlie pi-oseeution of scien- 
tific re-eareh, and tlie fruits of his pen niiinber 
about 300 Memoirs, inserted in the publications 
of the Eeole Pol.vtechniqiie, of the Academy of 
Sciences, and other scientific journals. Of the 
separate tieatises published by Poisson the best 
known is t\\e Tndtc dc Mcmiii//uc {‘2 vols. 1S33)_; 
others weie on capillary action, the matheniati- 
cal theory of heat, the motion of projectiles, 
and, lastly, the celebrated work Siir rinmnabiliti 
des jiwi/rhs Jluni'cmciit/i dcs qrunds Aj.es Plitnct- 
aires. Poisson is fairly considered one of the chief 
founders of the science of mathematical physics. 

Poitiers, the capital of the Frencli depaitment 
of Vienne, occupies the summit and slopes of a 
little eminence, round whose base How the Clain 
and the Eoivre, 61 miles S>SW. of Tour.-*. Before 
the revolution it had an immense number of reli- 
gious edifices, whicli even yet aie suffieieutly numei'- 
ous. The most inteiesting are tlie little Temple de 
St Jean, oiigiiially a baptistery of the (ith or 7th 
centmy; the abbey church of St Kadegonde, with 
the saint’s cenotapli, niueh visited by pilgrims; 
and the noble cathcdial of St Pierie (llfil-loth 
century), in which, or in tlie older edifice that 
occiijiied its site, twenty-three councils were held 
— the fiist in the 4tli, and the last in the loth 
century. Other edifices are the Palais-de- Justice 
(the palace formerly of the Counts of Poitou) and 
the HOtel-de-Ville (1876). A university, founded 
liy Cliarles VII. in 1431, is now represented by a 
school of law, with faculties also of science and 
literature. There are besides a public library of 

30.000 volumes and 400 MSS., a museum, and 

several learned societies, iiicludiug one for studying 
tlie antiquities of western France (1834). Pop. 
(1872) 28,247! (1886 ) 34,628. Poitfers, the 

LimoJium of the liomans, derives its pre.sent 
name (earlier Pokticrs) fiom tlie Piotavi or Pic- 
tones. Ill and around it are numerous Celtic and 
Roman remains, a dolmen, liaths, some fragments 
of a huge amphitheatre, Ac. ; and here in 1832 the 
remains of a wdiole Gallo-lvonian town were dis- 
covered, witli temple, bath.s, and streets, spread 
over 14 acre.e. In tlie vicinity Alaiic II., the Visi- 
gotli, WHS defeated and slain by Clovis in 507 ; and 
somewliere between Poitiers and Tours Charles 
Martel rvon his great victory in 732 over the Sara- 
cens under Abd-ur-Rahiiirm. Later still (on 19tb 
September 1356), at a spot 5 miles nortli of Poitiere, 
Edward the Black Prince, with .some 12,000 or 

14.000 Englishmen and Gascons, defeated 60,000 
of the troops of King Jolin of Franco, killing 11,000 
and taking more_ tlian 2000 piisoners, among these 
tlie monarch himself and one of ids sons. St 
Hilary ( q. v. ) was the first bishop of Poitiers, which 
long was capital of the province of Poitou. From 
this town the ancient family took its name to 
which Diana of Poitiers (q.v.) belonged. 

Poitou, a former province of south-western 
France, coincident witfi tlie present departments 
of Deux iShvres, Vendee, and Vienne. It wa.s 
divided into Upper and Lower Poitou, and had forits 
caiiital Poitiers. Its early history is tlie same as that 
of Aquitauia (q.v.). Poitou became a possession 
of the English crown when Eleanor, Countess of 
Poitou and Ducliess of Aquitaine, after lier divorce 
from Louis VII. of France, married ( 1152) Henry 
of Anjou, afterwards Henry 1. of England. 
Philip Augustus reconquered the ^novince in 1205. 
By the peace of Bretigny, in 1360, it again reverted 
to England, hut nine years later was retaken by 
Charles V. See Auber, Sistoire de Poitou (4 vols. 
1886-88). 

Poke. See Phytolacca. 

Pokei% a round game at cards (developed from 
the older game of brag). Eacli player lias five cards 


dealt bill]. A sniii called the ante is deposited by 
the oldest band. The playeis then look at their 
hands, each in order after the ante saying w hether 
he will pday or pass. If he pas.ses he tliiows down 
Iiis cauls and stakes nothing. If lie plays he has to 
chip to Jill — i.e. to stake a .sum equal to twice the 
ante; the amount chiiqied by the ante, if he plays, or 
makes i/ood the ante, is only equal to his first stake. 
Each jjlayer in rulatiim may then discard any of 
his cards aiul receive from the dealer an equal 
uuiiiber of cards from tlie top of the pack, hut no 
one is obliged to discard any. >Vlien all liave 
tilled, eacli player in older iimst either raise liis 
stake or go out of tlie game, forfeiting- wliat lie has 
already staked. Tlie luisc is generally limited, 
hut any less sum than the limit may he staked. 
Subsequent players must either see the raise — 
i.e. make the sum next staked equal to that of 
tlie last raiser — or go better — ^i.e. raise iiiglier, or 
go out of tlie game. The raising, seeing, going 
better, or going out, as tlie case may be, con- 
tinues until eitTier all the pilnyers but one have 
gone out ( wlien tlie one left in takes the pool ), or 
until all tlie stakes of all the iilayevs left in 
are equal, no one going better. Tlien a call is 
declared. The player to the left of the one who 
compelled a call lias then to show, face upwards, 
the best conibiiiation be holds which lia.s a poker 
value. The subsequent players in order either 
show anything they have better, or throw' down 
their hands. The best poker liantl takes the pool. 
In case of absolute equality the pool is divided. 
The value of the hands is as follows, beginning 
with the best : (1) Straight Jlitsh, sequence of five 
cards of the same suit; {i) Fours, four cards of 
the same rank, accompanied by any other card ; 
{3} Full, three cards of the same rank, and a pair; 
(4) Flush, five cards of the same suit, not in 
sequence; (6) Straight, sequence of five cards not 
all of the same siiit ; ( 6 ) Triplets, three cards 
of the same rank, not accompanied by a pair ; 
(7) Tioo pairs; (8) One pair; (9) Highest curd. 
The cards rank as at whist (ace highest), except 
in the case of straiglits, wlien ace may he liigliest 
or lowest— i.e. ace, king, queen, knave, ten, or 
five, four, three, two, ace form the highest and 
lowest straights respectively. If more than one 
player holds a straight flush the sequence headed 
by the highest caVd wins ; the same as between 
two straights. Similarly, the bigliest fours win, 
or the highest triplets in triplet hands ; in the 
case of fulls, the holder of the highest triplets 
wins. As between two flushes, the highest card 
wins; if these tie, the next highest, and so on. 
If two players each hold two pairs, the highest pair 
wins; if the two pairs tie, the remaining liighest 
card wins ; with one pair, the same, If none of 
the playeis remaining in tlie game liold any of 
the above combinations, each sliows his liigliest 
cai-d ; if tliere is a tie, the next highest, and so on. 
There are numerous varieties in tlie way of play- 
ing, for whicli treatises on poker should he con- 
sulted. The above describes the simplest foini of 
Draw Poker, the game most commonly played. 
See books by Keller (New York, 1887) and Ouern- 
dale (1889). 

Poker-drawings, tlie name ^iven to designs 
(after well-known pictures generally) burnt into 
lime-tree or other wood with ‘pokers,’ wliich 
rather resembled pluiiibers’ soldenng-irons. Tlie 
chief ‘poker,’ ‘pyrotechnic,’ or ‘iiyrographic’ artists 
were John Cranch (1751-1823), Smith of Skipton, 
and Dr Griffiths, the master of University College, 
for whose chapel he e.xecufced an altar-piece after 
Carlo Dolce, At Knowsley are two poker-drawings 
a-scribed to Salvator Rosa. A similar process, for 
adoming ships’ cabins, table-tops, &c. , was patented 
in 1865. 
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Poklllll'Il (Pokaran), a town of India, in the 
Raiput state of Jodhpur, 70 miles NW. of Jodh- 
pm- Pop. 15,000. 

* Pola, the most important naval station of 
Anstria-Hungary, is situated near the sonthem 
extremity of the peninsula of Istria, 105 miles hy 
rail S. of Trieste. The harhnnr is thoroughly 
sheltered, deep, and spacious enough to accom- 
modate the largest fleet. The town is protected 
bv fort.s and batterie.s, and is overlooked by the 
citadel, hy wliicli it and tlie hay are commanded. 
Tlie arsenal employs about 2400 men. There are 
also artillery and powder stores, docks, slips, &o. 
The cathedral date.s from the 15th century. Pola 
is also a shipping limt, exporting wood, fish, sand, 
and building stones, and importing iirovision.s, coal, 
Ld bricks. Pop. (1851) 1100 i (1880) 27,173, of 
whom 7700 belonged to the garrison. Pounded 
traditionally hy the Colchians who were .sent 
in pursuit of Jason, Pola was destroyed hy 
Aiigu.stiis, hut rehuilt at the request of his 
daiigiiter Julia, on which account it was named 
Pictus Julia. At the beginning of the 3d century 
it had 30,000 inhabitants, and was a .station of the 
Roman fleet. It was destroyed in 1207 by its 
Venetian master.s, who had cononered it in 1148 ; 
and in 1379 the Genoese, after routing the 
Venetians in a sea-fight off the town, once more 
ravaged it. But it only pas.sod from Venice in 
1797 to Austria, who chose it as her chief naval 
harbour in 1848. It contains numerous interest- 
ing Roman remain.s, among them a well-preserved 
amphitheatre, 400 feel long and 300 broad. A 
temple and several aneient gates are also extant. 
See AlliiBon’s Antkpiitm of Pola (Land, 1819), 
and Jackson’s Dalmatia, the Quarnuro, and Istria 
(1887). 

PolabiailS, an aneient .Slavic race, belonging 
to the same group as tlie Poles, ooounying the 
Imsin of the Lower Elbe. They liave long been 
Germanised, and their laiiguage is now extinct. 
The term is sometimes n.sod in a wider sense for all 
Slavonic peoiflea west and north-west of the Oder 
and the Erzgebirge. See Si.avonian.s. 

Polacca, a species of vessel in use in the Medi- 
terranean, with three masts and a jih-hoom ; tlie 
fore- and imun-iuasts being of one piece (‘pole- 
masts’), and tlie mizzeu-mast with a top and top- 
mast. 

Polacca, -See Polonaise. 

Poland (called hy the natives Polska, a word 
of the same root as Pole, ' a plain ’), a former king- 
dom of Europe, was, immediately previous to its 
dismemberment, hounded on the N. hy the Baltic 
Sea from Danzig to Riga, and by the Russian 
provinces of Riga and Pskov ; on tlio E. by the 
Rn.ssian provinces of Smolensk, Tchernigoff, Pol- 
tava, and Kherson ; on the S. hy Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, and the Carpathian Mountains ; and 
on tlie W. hy tlie Prussian provinces of Silo-sia, 
Brandenburg, and Pomerania. Its greatest length 
from north to south was 713 English miles, and 
from east to wo.st 993 miles, embracing an area of 
ahont_ 282,000 English .sq. ni, (40,000 larger than 
Austria-Hungary is now); an area which in 
1880 had a popnlation of 24,000,000. This exten- 
sive tract forms part of the great European central 
plain, and is crossed hy only one range of hills, 
■which rise from the nortli side of the Carpathians 
and run north-east through the country, forming 
the watershed between the rivers which flow into 
tlie Baltic and Black Sea, The soil is mostly a 
light fertile loam, well adapted for cereals, thongh 
here and there ocenr extensive barren tracts of 
sand, heath, and swamp, eBiieoially in the eastern 
districts, Much of the fertile soil is ricli pastui'e- 
land, and mucli is occupied witli forests of pine. 


birch, oak, &c. Rye, wheat, barley, and other 
cereals, hemp, timber, honey and wax, cattle, 
sheep, and Iiorses, v'ast mines of salt, and a little 
silver, iron, copiier, and lead constitute tlie natural 
riches of the country ; and for the purposes of 
commerce the Vistula, Dnieper, Dwiua, and their 
trilmtaries afford great facilities. 

The kingdom of Poland, during the period of its 
greatest extent, after the addition of the gvand- 
dnehy of Litlmania at Uie close of the 14th century, 
was snhdividetl, for purposes of government, into 
about forty palatinates (Pol. wo/eivoclztwa), which 
were mostly governed hy hereditaiy chiefs. The 
people were divided into two great classes — nobles 
and serfs. Tlie noble cla.s.s, wliicli was the 
privileged and governing class, inolnded the liiglier 
nobles, the inferior nobles (a numerous class, corre- 
sponding to the knights and gentry of other 
countries), and the clergy, and nnniliered in all 
200,000 ; the serfs formed the agricultural labourers, 
and were atlaclied to tlie soil. Their couclitiou is 
described hy all travellers as a very pitiable one. 
.Such trade as the country had was mostly in the 
hands of the (Germans and Jews. The nobles were 
the proprietors of the soil, and appropiiateil the 
larger portion of its products, tlie serfs being left 
with a hare iiiaintenance. Tlie former were brave 
and liospitahle, hut (juarrelsonie, and generally 
lircferred their own inlcrests to that of their 
country; the .serfs ( originally called Kmicci ; Lat. 
KmeCuiies) wove sunk in poverty and ignorance. 
The pre.seiit popnlation of the provinces inoluiled 
ill the Poland of former days consists of Poles, 
Litimanians, Germans, Jews, Malo-Eussians, Rou- 
manians, Gypsies, &o. Tiie Poles, who nnmlier 

10.000. 000, form the bulk of the popnlation; the 
Lithuanians, 2,100,090 in nuniber, inhabit the 
north-east of tlie country ; the Goi’inans, of whom 
there are 2,090,000, live'mo.slly in the towns; the 
Jews are very nnnierons, being reekoned at 

2.200.000, Of Roman CaUiolios tliere arc about 
9,400,000 ; of members of the Greek Churoh 
(including Uniates), 7,900,000; of Protestants, 
2,360,000; the vest are Jews, Armenians in 
Galicia, & 0 . 

Jliston/. — The Poles are etlmologioally a branch 
of the Slavs (n.v,). The name appears fir.st in 
liislory as the designation of a tribe, the Poliani, 
who dwelt lietweon the Oder and the Vistul_a, 
surrounded by the kindred tribes of the Masovii, 
Kiijavii, Chrohatos, Silesians, Ohotrite.s, and others. 
In course of time the name Poliani became pre- 
dominant. There is no real Polish history till the 
reign of Mieezyslaw (962-992) ; up to the period of 
this sovorcigii we have only fables. He became a 
convert to Christianity, and Poland took rank as 
one of the political powers of Europe. Mieezyslaw 
aoknowledgetl himself to he the feudatory of Otho 
of Germany. In his time the first Polish bislioprio 
wa.s founded at Posen. He was succeeded by his 
son Boleslas I. (992-1025), who extended Ms king- 
dom beyond the Oder, tlio Carpatliinns, and tlie 
Dniester. He was recognised as king by the 
German omiierors. After a period of anarchy he 
was succeeded by his son Casiinir (1040-58), 
whose reign, and that of his warlike sou Boleslss 
II. ( 1058-1101 ), altliongh brilliant, were of little real 
profit to the country. Tlie latter monarch having 
murdered the Bishop of Cracow with his own hand, 
Poland was laid under the papal interdict, and the 
peoiile absolved from their allegianoo, whereupon 
Boleslas fled to Hungary. For two hundred years 
from this lime Poland was only a ducliy. Boleslas 

111., aurnanied the ‘ Wry-mouthed’ (1102-39), an 
energetic monarch, annexed Pomerania. 

In tlie time of Casiinir II. ( ll77-9d) we have the 
senate eatahlished, which was formed from the 
fehops, palatines, and castellans. His death was 
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the signal for a contest among the vaiions claimants 
for the throne, which was speedily followed, as 
usual, hy a division of the country, and during this 
diatiirb.ance Pomerania emancipated itself from 
Polish rule. In 1226 the Teutonic Knights were 
summoned hy tlie Duke of JIasovia to aid him 
against the p.agan Prussi.an.s ; hut they soon became 
as formidable enemies to Poband ,as the Prussians, 
and conquered a large part of Podlachia and Litliu- 
ania. Tlie ilrmgoks swept over the countiy in 
1241, enmmittiiig great devastations, and defeated 
the Poles m a battle at Liegnitz. Many districts 
of the eonutry were now colonised hy Clermans, 
and numbers of iJewa took refuge in Polainl. The 
Germans obtaineil great privileges from the Polish 
king, and were governed by the Jus Magde- 
burgicum. The reign of Ladislaua Lokietek ( ‘ the 
Short ’) is important { 1305-33), because in his reign 
the fir.st Polish diet ( 1331 ) was summoned at 
Checiny. In conjunction with Gedymin, Gr.and- 
duke of Lithuania, a vigorous war was caiiied on 


against the Teutonic Knights, His son, Casimir 
the Great (1333-70), inci-eased the prosperity of 
Poland. Commerce tvas active, and Danzig and 
Cracow joined the league of the Hansa. In 1347 
was enacted tlie celebrated Statute of Wislica, the 
foundation of Polish law ; in this reign also Galicia 
was united to Poland. With Casimir the dynasty 
of the Piasts became extinct, after a rule of 510 
years, according to the old Polish chroniclers. His 
nepliew, Louis, king of Hungary, succeeded him by 
tlie will of the deceased monarch and the election 
of the diet. On his death without male heira the 
succession fell to his danghter Jadviga or Hedwig, 
who was induced hy tlie diet to many Jagiello, 
Grand-duke of Lithuania, who founded the dynasty 


of the Jagellons (q.v. ; 1386-1572), and first united 
Lithnani.a and Poland, thim doulding the extent, 
though not the population, of the kingdom. In 
1410 the Teutonic Knights were defeated at the 
battle of Griinwald. His son, Ladislaus, who was 
al.so ciio.sGn king of Hungary, fell at the battle of 
Varna in 1444 tighting against the Turks. Casimir, 
who succeeded, recovered West Prussia from the 
Teutonic Kiiiglits and compelled them to do homage 
for East Prussia. In 1454 was held tlie diet of 
Nieszawa, at wliieh the celehrateil statute was 
enacted which conferred great privileges upon the 
P(di.sli nobility. The brief reigns of Casimir’s two 
sons were marked only hy the increased pow-er of the 
diet, whicli liad hy this time absorbed all but tlie 
symbols of supreme authority, and had turned 
Poland from a monarcliy into an olig.arcliy. The 
king thus possessed but little power beyond what 
his personal influence gave him. 

SigLsniund I. (1506-48), also sou of Casimir IV., 
Iiad a long and prosperous reign, Poland lieing at 

that time the 
dominant coun- 
try of eastern 
Europe. Very 
different opinions 
have been held 
about this mon- 
arch, some Polish 
historians prais- 
ing ids govern- 
ment, while 
Bobrzynski and 
othens consider 
him to have been 
a weak man. 
His court was 
filled with fac- 
tions fomented 
hy his wife, Bona 
Sforza, daughter 
of the Duke of 
Milan, a malig- 
nant and avari- 
oinns woman. 
The doctrines of 
the Reformation 
penetrated to 
Poland, and were 
a source of fresh 
discontents. In 
a war with Basil, 
the Grand-duke 
of Russia, Sigis- 
mnnd lost Smo- 
lensk, hill he was 
partly compen- 
sated hy obtain- 
ing lordship over 
Moldavia. In 
1529 Sigismnnd 
issued a legal 
code for Lithu- 
ania in tlie VHiite-Ru.ssian language, which forms 
an important monument of Polish law. In 1537 
occurred tlie first ro/rosz, or rebellion of the nobility 
against the kingly authority. Sigismund was 
about to set out to Waliacliia, and was obliged 
to make several conces.sions before- they would 
accompany him. _ In 1548 the king died at the 
advanced age of eighty-two. 

He was succeeded hy his son, Sigismund IL 
(1548-72), otherwise called Sigismund Augustus, 
but this prince was not elected till a debate bad 
taken place about his marriage. He bad secretly 
e.spoused as a widower a widow of the great bouse 
Radziwill, and the nobles required the union to be 
annulled, because they fancied that the country 
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woulil ''ain move by a foreign alliance, Sigismiincl, 
howeva-, carried bis point, and his wife was crowned 
in 1550, but died soon after, not withont susjncions 
of liav’ing been ])()isoned by her innther-iu-law, 
Ilona who in this reign loft Poland for her native 
country, carrying with her a vast amount of trea- 
sure. Tlie quarrels between Protestants and lloni- 
anists now raged fiercely, and the Preformed faith 
spread rapidly in Poland. We hear of pei’sons 
heinn- buriieil to death for their adlie.sion to it. 
Sigisinuiid sliowed great indecision in the matter. 
In 1569, by the diet of Lublin, Litliuania was 
finally joined indissolubly to Poland, and from this 
time tliere was to be but one diet for the united 
realm, and Warsaw, for greater convenience, be- 
came the capital. Poland also gained Livonia. In 
1072 the Icing died. In the diet held the year after 
at Warsaw it was enacted that there should he 
toleration for all religious opinion.s, hut the nohle.s 
were still to have power over their serfs in spiritual 
matters. 

The popnlation alinn.st douhlod itself, hut the 
nobles became every year more impatient of re- 
straint, and the erown was now virtually elective. 
Tlie members of the diet, consisting of the pala- 
tines and the posli/, or deputies of the leaser 
nobility, together with the liigher nobility, sat in 
one clianiher. The king had tlie right of .siim- 
iiioning the diet, whicli oiily lasted for six weeks, 
and its decisions were required at a later stage, as 
we sliall see, to ho iiiiaiiiiiious. This idea of 
unanimity in voting is thoroughly Slavonic, and is 
to be found in the old Russian folk-motes. The 
right of forbidding the passing of any measure was 
called ill Poland the tibarim veto (in Polisli, me 
pozwalam), and brought all legislation to a stand- 
still. It Wess employed by many of the corruiit 
Polish nobles to avoid the detection of their mal- 
practices or to gratify their private malice, and 
hastened the ruin of the country. 

The diet of 1573 elected Henry of Valois (HI. 
of France, q.v.), a wortliloss man, who fled in tho 
most hidiorona fashion from tho country after a 
reign of about five months, and was auccoodod by 
Steplien Batory (1575-8G), voivode of Transyl- 
vania, one of Poland’s best kings, who carried on 
wav snocessfnlly against tlie Kiissiaiis, and com- 
pelled Ivan IV. to sue for peace ; ho also organised 
the Cossacks of the Uliraiiie into regiiiieiits of 
frontier soldiers. Batory, wlio had no heirs, was 
succeeded by Sigisniiind III. (1.58(1-1032), the son 
of Catharine, sister" of Sigismiiiid II., who had 
mariied John Vasa, king of Sweden. He signed 
the pacta conventa, as tho agreement between the 
Poles and their king was named, and an alliance 
offensive and defensive was made hetwoen Poland 
and Sweden. Constant disputes took pilaco lio- 
tween the king and tho diet, and he was a great 
persecutor of the Dissidents, as tlic Protestants 
were called. Sigisniiind assisted tlie claims of the 
false Demetrius, who was assassinated at Mo.scow 
in 1606, and we (ind tlio Poles afterwards taking 
that city and causing Ijadislans, tlie son of Sigis- 
imind, to be crowned cuar ; hut he was soon 
obliged to resign, and ultimately the family of 
the Romanovs ascended the throne in tlie person 
of Michael. Nor was Sigismiind successful in his 
attempts to get tlie crown of Sweden. He died in 
1632, and was followed by his sons Ladislans IV. 
(1632-48) and John C.asiinir (1648-68). During 
the reign of this dynasty Wallaehia and Moldavia 
were taken by tho Turks from the Polish pro- 
tectorate, Livonia was conquered (1606-21) by 
Sweden, and Brandenburg estahlishcd itself in 
complete independence (1667). In 1652 Sicinski, 
the deputy for Upita, first put an end to tho diet 
by the liberum veto. The Cossacks had been 
goaded into rohellion by oppression and religions 


persecution, as they were meiiihers of the Greek 
Church, and finally went over to Russia in 1654. 
This occurred in the unfortunate days of John 
Cosiiiiii- ; and during the same reign Poland was 
attacked simultaneously by Russia, Sweden, 
Brandetihiirg, and tho Cossacks ; the country was 
entirely overrun, AVarsaw, AVilno, and Lemberg 
taken, and tlie king compelled to lice into Silesia. 
Many of the Polish nobles hehai'ed with great 
treachery, but the invaders were finally driven 
out. In 1660 Livonia was ceded to Sweden. In 
1667, by the treaty of Andriiszowo, the territory 
beyond the Dnieper was ceded to Russia. John 
Casimir abdicated in 1668, and retired to Franca, 
wheie he died in 1672. 

Michael AVisniowieeki (1668-74), son of a 
famous general, hut a weak and very insignificant 
nian, was elected king— it is said almost against 
ills own will. He was a mere puppet in tlie hands 
of his subjects. A war with Turkey was concluded 
by tho ignominious peace of Buezaez in 1672, by 
wliieli tlie town of Kamienieo remained in the 
liands of the Ottomans. But tlie senate rejected 
tlie treaty; the Polish army was reinforcGil, and 
the command given to the eelehrated John Soliicski, 
wlio routed the Turks at Chocim the following 
year. Michael died suddenly in 1674. After 
some dissensions oonceriiiiig the election of a 
successor, John Sohieslci (q.v., 1674-06) was 
chosen, lint his reign, although adorned by the 
splendid triumph at V'ioiiiia (1685), was productive 
of little good to his country, chiefly through the 
continual dissensions of the nobles. As Sohieski’s 
successor the Prince of Conti was legally elected 
and proclaimed king; hut Augustus 11. of Saxony, 
whose cause was supported by the House of Austria, 
entered Poland at the head of a Saxon army, 
and succeeded in obtaining the throne. Augustus 
sliowed little sympathy with his Polish subjects ; 
he promised to reconquer for Poland her lost 
provinces, but tliis promise was chiefly made as 
an excuse for kee))iiig liis Saxon army in the 
country, in violation of the pac.ta conventa. His 
wav with the Turks lestored to Poland part of the 
Ukraine and the fortress of Kamienieo ; hut tliat 
with Charles XII. hroiight nothing hiit misfortune. 
Cracow was taken in 1702; Augustus was deposed, 
and Stanislaus Lc.szczyiiski, palatine of Po.sen, 
elected in his place. All tho courts of Europe 
acknowledged Stanislaus, except that of Peter the 
Great; and, when tho latter defeated Charles at 
tlio battle of Piiltowa in 1709, Leszczyn.ski was 
conipollcd to leave the country, and Augustus 
returned. In this reign Poland lost Courland, one 
of its fiefs, wliich was given by tho Empress Anna 
to Biron, lier favourite. Religious fanaticism was 
also rampant. The Dissidents were very much 
persecuted, and a riot having taken place in 1724 
at Thorn, several of the leading citizens, including 
the bnrgoma.ster, were put to deatli. In 1733 a 
law was passed excluding them from all public 
offices. This same year the contemptible Augustus 
died. At tlie instigation of some of his supporters, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski, who was then residing in 
Lorraine, was induced to return to Poland and 
was olecteil king ; but his election was opposed by 
Anslria and Russia, and in liis place was chosen 
Augustus HI. (son of the last sovereign), a weak 
and incapalilo man. The condition of the country 
was now deplorable. Towards the end of his reign 
tlie more enlightened Poles, .seeing the radical 
defects of the constitution, the want of a strong 
government, and the dangers of the liberum veto., 
entered into a league for tho establishment ol a 
well -organised liereditary monarchy. The con- 
sci'vative party, liowever, was strong, and relied 
on Russian influence, wliile the refonners sup- 
ported the Jesuits in their exclusion of dissenters 
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from public office-. In 1764 Stanislaus Augustus 
Poiiiatowski va- elected king, cldetly through the 
intrigues of the Empre-s Catharine. Although a 
man of refined luanncis, he was weak, and not 
fitted to .ser'-e tlie country at such a cri-is. Tlie 
reforming, or C/.artoiyski party (-o e.alled hecause 
it was heailed by a ineinher of thi- celehiated 
family), had succeeded in aholishing the Uhn-uni 
veto, and effecting many otlier improvements ; but 
they ,at the .same time more severely oppre-sed the 
Dissidents, whom the Russians pretended to pro- 
tect. 

The Confederation of Bar (so called from Ear in 
Podolia) was now (1768) formed by a few patriots, 
an aimy of about 8000 men was' a«scmbleil, ami 
war declared against Russia. But they were not 
successful, and a hohl attcirrpt to carry off the king 
also failed. Frederick the Cli’eat of Prussia, who 
hail forniei'ly gained the consent of Austria to a 
partition of Prrland, made the same proposal to 
Rrrssi.a in 1770, .and in 1772 the /fj-.si partition was 
effected. Tire territories seized hy the three powers 
were as follows : 

English miiea Populatioii. 


RtlsMfi 42.000 1,800.000 

Prussia 13,000 410,000 

Austria 27,000 2,700,000 


The whole country was rrow ar-ort.sed to a .sense of 
its danger; and the diet of the diminished kingdom 
laboured to anrend the constitution. In 1788 a 
renrarkahle diet was opened which la.sted fonr years. 
Many changes were introduced. The liberum veto 
was formally suppressed, anrl the throne was declared 
her'erlitary. The burglrers wer'e to send rleputies 
to the diet on the same terms as the nobles ; the 
peasants were irnt set free, hut their condition was 
inrpr'oved ; and tire Dissideirts were granted complete 
toleration, altlrorrgh the Roman Catholic was de- 
clared to he tiro dominant r'eligion. In this they 
were enconvagerl by Prussia, whose king, Frederick- 
Williaru, swore to deferrd them against Russia. 
Tire new constitrrtiorr was promulgated May 2, 
1791. Hut soirre of the nobles were discontented 
at the loss of their privileges hy the new' order of 
things, and formed iit 1792 the Confederation of 
Targovica (f|.v.), and at their instigation Russian 
trrinpa invaded Poland and Lithuania. Pru.ssia now 
joined the Rrissrans, and a second fnritless resist- 
ance to the united troops of Prussia and Ru.ssia, 
whtch^wa.s headed by Joseph Poniatowski (q.v.) 
and Kosciusko (q.v.), w'as followed by a second 
partition (1793) between those two countries as 
follows : 

English Eti, miles, Fopulutiou 


Russia 96,000 3,000,000 

Prussia 22,000 1,100,000 


wJlicIi the diet was forced to sanction at the point 
of the bayonet. The Poles now hecanie desperate; 
a general rising took place (1794), the Prussians 
W'ere compelled to retreat to their own eonntry, 
and the Russians were several times routed. But 


Austria now appear eil orr the scene; her arrrry 
adranced, and fresit Krrs.sian tr-onp=r .also ar-riverl. 
Kosciusko was defeated at the battle of Maoie- 
jowice and takerr prisoner. Suvorov (Sitw arrow), 
the Rttssiair general, took IVar.s.aw, and the Polislt 
trronarelry was at an eirii. The third and hut 
jxntition (1795) distrihuted the lenrairrder of tire 
country as follows : 

EiigliHh S-] mlleij Pupulntlfin. 

43,000 1,200,000 

PniiMa 21,000 1,000,000 

Aii-^tna 18,000 1.(00,000 

King StanLIari.s resigned his crown, and died at 
St Peter.shrrrg in 1798. He lies buried in the Roman 
Catholic chirrclr there. 

The nrairr cause.s of the bill of Poland appear to 
have been (1) the want of patriotism arrtl cohesion 
among the nobles, each irrrt.sriing his own interests, 
turd tire country thus being divided among a nrrm- 
her of petty tvrants ; (2) tire want of a nationrd 
itriddle class, tFre trade of the country heirrg alrrrost 
entir-ely in the harrds of Jews ami ‘Cermans ; (,S) 
the intolerance of the Jesuits, who ])er-.seerited on 
the one hand the Dissidents, which caused them to 
syirrpathi.se with Prussia, and on the other per- 
secuted also the Orthodox iuhahitants of the eastern 
lirovinees and the Cossacks, who thus looked to 
linssia; (4) in a les.s degree than the iii.st three 
causes, the weakness of cliai'actei' of the king.s — 
though with such a tiii-lmlent nobility it must he 
confessed that they had no fair play ; (6) the want 
of natural frontiers. 

The snbsennent .success of the French against the 
Russians nud the promises of Napoleon to recon- 
stitute Poland rallied louml him the Pules, who 
distingnislied themselves in seveiail oanipaigns 
against their old enemies ; hut nil that Napoleon 
accomplished in fiilfibiient of his promise was the 
establishment, hy the treaty of Tilsit (1807), of the 
duchy of Warsaw, eliiefly out of tlie Prus.eian share 
of Poland, with a liberal constitution and tire Elec- 
tor of Saxony as its head. In 1800 Western Galicia 
was taken from Austria and added to the diicliy, 
but the advance of the allied army in 1813 put dn 
end to its existence. After the cessions hy Austria 
in 1809 the duchy contained 68,290 Engli.sh sq. iii., 
with a iiopiilation of about 4,000,000. Danzig was 
also declared a republic, but given hack to Prussia 
(February 3, 1814). 

The divi.sion of Poland was rearranged hy the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 ; the originril shar es of 
Prussia ami Austria wei'e diminished, and that 
part of the duchy of Warsaw which was not restored 
to Prussia and Austria was united as the kingdom 
of Poland to the Russian enipii'e, hut merely by 
the bontl of a personal union (the same nronarclr 
being tire sovereign of each), and the two states 
being wholly independent of each other. The 
renraining parts of Poland rr eie incor-porated with 
tire kittgdnirrs whiolr had seized them. The parti- 
tion of Poland as thus finally arranged was as 
foliow.s : 


Ellg 311. 

Russia 220,500 

Pmssia.,.. 26,000 
Au'jtria..., 35,500 


Fop. Preseat Political Divisions. 

rProyinces of Courlaiul. Viteb'ik, Grodno, MoliilcfT, Volhyiiia. Kieff, Podolia, and the 

I Kingdom of Pol'iml f sec below). Of these poi tions of the original kingdom of Poland now 

16,000,000^ belonging to BiLssia it must be remarked that Courlantl was ceded to Russia in the reign of 
I Catharine by the free action of the iiiliabitants ; Kicff had belonged to Russia by conqueat 
since 1667. 

3.000. 000 Posen, most of Webt Prussia, and several districts of East Prussia, 

5.000. 0j 0 Galicia, Biikowina, Zjpa, &c. 


Cracow, 'with a small surrounding territory, was 
declared independent under the protection of 
Austria. Alexander I. gave the Poles a con- 
stitution, including biennial diets, a responsible 
ministry, a separate army, and liberty of the press. 
General Zajacek was appointed viceroy, ana the 
Grand-duke Constantine took command of the 
army. For some time matters seemed to go on 


smootlily, but a spirit of discontent soon developed 
itself. Complaints were made that the freedom of 
the press was inteifered with, and secret so(5ieties 
Avere foi'med. An insurrection broke out in 
November 1830 ; the grand-duke Avas obliged to 
quit the city, and General Chlopicki was appointed 
dictator. Early in 1S31 a large Kussian army, 
under Diebitsch, entered the country. Chlopicki 
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resii'necl lii^- dictatorship, and I'l'inec Czai tory&ki 
■sras^appointed president of the in'ovisiunal goverii- 
in'eiit. Fioin Jiiimaiy 1831 till Sth September of 
the same year a series of saiij;iiinary eiijjageineiits 
took place, in which the Poles wore at lirst aiicccss- 
fnl. On the 8tli of September, however, Paskc- 
vitch (q.v.), who had sncceeded Diehitsch, took 
"Warsaw, and the insui'recticjii was virtually at an 
enil. The Poles had not succeeded in obtaining 
any assistance from foreign ]30weih. From this 
time the indepoiidcnce of Poland was suppressed, 
ami in 1832 it was declared an integial part of the 
Biissian empire, tvitli a separate administiation, 
headed by a x'ioeroy chosen by the czar ; tlie con- 
stitution was annulled, and a strict censorship of 
the press was established. Many of the literary 
treasui'es were oariied oil' to the public library of 
St Petersburg. Slight nutbreak.s oocuired in 1 846, 
which weie severely repressed. Simultaneous di.s- 
turiiances in the Prussian and Austrian portions of 
Poland met with the samo fate. Their leaders 
in Prussia weio imprisoned, but relea.sed by the 
revolution of 1848 at llcrliu. In no part of the lost 
provinces lias the work of denatioualiaatioii been 
more complete than in Prussian Poland. Tt has 
proceeded quietly, hut thorougddy. In ( lalicia the 
peasants at the same time massacred many of the 
nobles. On the 6th of Novemhor 1848 the republic 
of Cracow was incoiqioiaU'cl with Austria. 

After the accession of Ale.xamler TI. in 1855 the 
comlitioir of the Poles was cousidoi.ihly ameliorated. 
An amnesty brought hack many of those who had 
been e.^patriatud, aird vari(jrts other rofornt.s were 
hoped for. On the 29th Novoiiibor, on the thirtieth 
aiiniver.sary of tiro insnrreotion, many political 
mairifestat'ions took place, both in Iho chnr'clie.M and 
elsewhere. On the.se occasions riots took |)lace, 
anti some peraoits were nnfoi tnnatcly killed. 
Warsaw was now declared in a state of .siege. In 
,Iuno 1862 an atteinj)! was made to assassinate 
Oeneval Ludevs, the governor, who was succeeded 
by the Orand-duko Oonstantino, the brother of thu 
eiiiperov, tlie Marquis Wielopolski being airiroiutcd 
ciiief minister, iVleanwhilc Aloxairder 11. had 
made great concessions ; the public uHices of the 
country were to be iHled by Poles ; the Polish 
language rva.s to bo the ollicial one, and municipal 
iusUtuUons were granted Ur Wrusaw arrd the chief 
cities, The peoiilc, horvuvor, received these over- 
tuies sullenly, and on the night of Jairuary 15, 
1863, a secret conscription was held, aitd those 
.suspected of disalfection to the goverumont rvere 
seized hr their beds to bo enlisted. Attempts wore 
made to assassinate the grarrd-drrUo aird other 
Russian officials, and Lithuania arrd Volhynta wci'e 
also declared in a stale of siege. The committee 
of the National govenrirreirt is.sued its ilrst pro- 
clamalion in February 1863; and a week after- 
rvards Mieroslawski raised the standard of irtsitr- 
rection in the north cast, on the frontier of Posen. 
Tire committee (Bzad) Irad secret sessions, arrd 
rvas for a long time ahlo to defy the Rnssiatt 
governnrent ; its emissaries, called Htilcicailci, put 
to death many obuoxion.s pcr.soiis and Russian .spies. 
It also issued proclamations from time to time; 
and many districts of Augustovo, Kadom, Lublin, 
Volliynia, and Lithuania rvere speedily in insniTec- 
tioii. _ It was a mere guerilla rrsir, aird no great or 
decisive conllicts took place ; Imt the .sympathy of 
Europe was largely enli.stod on behalf of the Poles. 
Incendiarism and irnirdor rvei'e I’ampant; and at 
last, with the assistance of Prn.ssia and the secret 
support of Austria, the c/ar’s Lroop.s .suoeceded in 
trampling mrt (1864) the last embers of insnrroc- 
iion. Langiervioz, one of the leaders who liaxl 
directed the struggle, held out for some time, but 
at length made his escape into Galicia. Prom the 
time of the suppression of the insurrection the 
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kingdom of Poland lias disappeaied from all official 
documents. All education in the university and 
the schools is norv carried on in the Russian 
language. 

Among histories may be recominendeil Hiatoire de 
l^oloynCf by Lelewel (Paris, 1844); Gesckichte Polena, by 
Ropell and Caro (vols i.-vi., Gotba, 1840-88); Dzieje 
Polslie w Xariizsie (‘ fiketch of the History of Poland’), 
by Mioliael llobrzynski. See also Count Moltke’s Poland 
(Eng. trails. 1886). For map.s of Poland at variou.s 
dates, see, besides that given above, the historical maps 
of Europe, Vol, IV, p. 466. 

Ilusst.lK Poland.— The so-called ‘Kingdom of 
Poland,' uiiited to Russia in 1815, had its own con- 
stitution till 1830, and a separate government till 
1864, when, after the suppression of the revolt, tlie 
last vLsible lemuant of independence was taken 
away. The administiation was at first given to 
eight niililaiy goveriioLS, and then to a commission 
sitting in St Petersburg. Finally, in 1868, tlie 
l*oli.sli province was absolutely iiicorpoiated with 
liii.ssia, and the ten governmoiits iiilo wliieli it was 
divided are grouped with the govcuiments of 
Ru.ssia proper. In 1867 the area of the ‘ kingdom ’ 
was about 49,000 sq, in., with a population of about 
5,700,000, of wliom 4,330,000 were Roman Catlio- 
lies, 780,000 Jews, 260,000 Gieek Catholics (mostly 
Ihiitcd), and the rest Liitlieraiis or other Protest- 
ants. ill 1690 the ten Polish provinei’s — Kaliscz, 
Kielce, Loiii/a, Liihliii, Piotvkow, Ploek, Radom, 
Siedleo, Ssuwal-Ki, and Warsaw — had a collective 
po]mlatioii of 8,105,000. The several aieas and 
populations of these governmoiits will he found in 
the table at Russia. About 10,000,000 still here 
and in Prussia and Austria speak the Polish 
tongue. Tho surface and soil of the Russian 
Polish pioviiicos resemhlo.s that of the rest of old 
Poland : the commerce is still mostly in the hands 
of the .Icw.s. 

POLLSII LaNOUACIE AND LlTEItATUKE,— The 
Polish language is one of the most widely -s]>veatl 
branches of the Slavonic family ; it foi-m.s the west- 
ern branch together -with Bohemian and Sorhish or 
Lusatian Wendish, Like all the Slavonic lan- 
guages, it is highly inllected, having seven cases, 
and, by moans of the so-called ‘aspects,’ e.xpvessing 
very delicate distinctions of meaning in the verb. 
Like IluBsian, however, it laeks tire imperioct and 
aorist which ai-e found in Bulgarian and Serbian. 
It has a rich vocabulary and gieat power of com- 
ponniling word.s. It resembles the Old Slavonic in 
liaviiig two nasals, like the F rencli on and in ; these 
are found nowhere else among Slavs e.xceiit in a Bul- 
garian dialect. After the iiitroductiou of Oliiistiaii- 
ity Latin exercised a great iiillnence on its vocabu- 
lary null literature, and subsequent to the 14Lli 
century it adopted into its vocalmlary numerous 
(leniian words. Already in the 16tli century 
Polish was a highly cultivated language, and began 
to supplant Latin, until then the language of the 
state and of the learned. The he.st Polish graiii- 
niarsare those of Malocki, Gramatyla Hisloryczno- 
Pordwnau'cza Jczyl'u Polskieyo ( ‘ Historioo-com- 
pavative Cranimar of tho Polish Language,’ Lem- 
tierg, 1879), and C. W. Smith, Grammutih dor 
liolnischen Simcha (Berlin, 1845); tho moat com- 

E relieiisive diction.avy is tliat of Liiidc (new ed. 

omhei'g, 1854-60); that of Bandtke (2 vols. 
Breslau, 1806) is good, and so also is tire Eiiglish- 
Polish dictionary published at Berlin in_1849. 

The lii.story ol Polish literature is divisible 
into five distinct periods. (1) From the earliest 
times to the middle of the 16tli century, the epoch 
of the Reformation. The Poles, unlike most of 
tlioiv Slavonic kindred, are poor in legendary and 
popular poetry, and much of their early literature 
is in Latin. Casimir III. (q.v,), auriiamed ‘the 
Great,’ did more than any other early Polish 
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raumiicli fov the eneourageinent of literature, and 
ainouir fitlier tliiiij;? fouiidcd the uuiveisity of 
t'raron', wliieh ha-- crairiniiod to he (he centre of 
intellectual life and eidtnie in Poland. Among 
the veiy olde-.t literaiy monument^ is a hjinn to 
tlie Virgin IMaiy. a~cuhed to St Adalheit. Tlie 
IMS. in nliieh it is inO'Crved is dated 140S. Ce- 
longing to the middle of the 14th century is. the 
to called ]i-.alter (jl (Jin-cn Maigaret, discoveied at 
the convent of St Florian in 1S'213, wliich lias heen 
edited hy Piofe"oi- Neliiing : theie i.s also the 
Bible of (^ueen Sophia, wliich has come down in an 
imperfect copy, and L .said to liare heen written 
ahoiit 1455 ; it has been edited liy Piofe&soi 
Malecki. Writers of Latin chronicles v\evc Martin 
; Gallus, who flouiished between 1110 and llSd, 

I Kadhihek (1160-122.41, and Jan Dliigosz oi 
Longinus (1415-SO), all of whom were ecclesiastics. 
Tlie last is also woithy of leinenihraiiee as .m able 
diidoinatist. Jan Laski, Aichbisliop of Gneseii 
(14,57-15,31), pnblislied ,n \aluahle collection of the 
olde.st Polish laws, L’uniniuiie Indyh Pulonice Rct/ni 
Fi-tvikr/iuin. In 1474 the iirst piinting-press was 
estahlislieJ at Cracow by GLiutlicr Zainer ; the 
lii'st hook in the Polish language was published | 
there ill 1521. In 1543 died the gieat astroiioiner 
Xicliolaa Cnpeinicns. Some other speciinens of 
Uhl Polisli liefore the IBlh century will he found 
collected in the valuable work of Neliriiig, Alfpol- 
tusche Sprachdonlimdev (Berlin, ISSTj. 

(2) The second period of Polish literature ein- 
hraces that which ls called the golden ago (1548- 
1606). The seiics of poets begins with (Nicholas 
Rej (1505-69), coiniiiorily c.alled the ‘father of 
Polish poetry,’ who .spent his life at the courts of 
the Si^isnmnd.-i. He was a Piote.itant. His best 
work IS Zwiereimtlo albo zyicot Poczeiweyo Czlo- 
vieJea ('The Minor: or the Life of an Hoiionrahle 
Man,’ 1567); he also wrote a play on the subject 
of Joseph. Although his language is rongli and 
careles.s, there is much shrewdness and satire 
in hw wiiting,'. Jan Kochanowski ( 1530-84), 
called the pi-inee of Polish poets, has left a great 
deal of veise, the most beautiful of which are his 
Treny or Laincntatious on the death of his 
daugliter Ursula. His nephew Peter translated 
the Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso. .Szarzynski 
(died 158!) introduced the sonnet into Polish. 
Szynionowicz (1557-16'29) was a writer of good 
pastfii-als (^^fefnn/ii), as was also Ziniorowicz ( died 
1629), a native of Lerahevg, Sebastian Klonowicz, 
called Acernns (died 1602), is celebrated as a 
satirist and de'-criptive poet. The Itefonnation 
made rapid jii ogress in Polaiul; many of tlie nobility 
weie Calvinist.s, and the Sociiii came to reside in 
the country. Translations of the Bible appeared, 
but tlie Jesuit reaction soon made itself felt, 
e.specially under the inlluence of Skavga (1552- 
1612), lenowned for his pulpit eloquence. Among 
the iiistoriaiip of this jieriod the moat celebrated 
are Martin Bielski, whose Clironicle was continued 
by his son Joachim; Lukas Gdrnicid (died 1591), 
author of a history of the Polish crown (Dzieje w 
Kjjroiuc Polskiy, Crac, 1637); Stryikowski (died 
l^®^), whose Chronicle of Lithuania (Konigsh. 
1582 ) is an admirable work ; and Paprocki ( died 
1614). 

(3) The third period of Polish literature, also 
called the Macaronic (1606-1784). is coincident 
with the rule of tlie Jesuits, who first obtained 
a footing in Poland about 1566, through the 
influence of Cardinal Hosius, soon got posses- 
sion of the schools, and seriously checked the 
intellectual development of the nation. The lit- 
ei-ature of the period is for the most part poor, 
consisting mainly of bombastic panegyric ; the 
language being corrapted by Latinisnis and fre- 
quently by tlie introduction of whole Latin sen- 


tences — hence the teini Mac.aionio. To this peiiod 
I belong Ca-siniir Siubiewski, known by his Ijalin 
> name Barbiei ins (1595-1640), a celebrated writer 
' Ilf Latin odes ; Waclaw Potocki, now known to 
I have been the antboi of the poem H’o/nn Clwdmsku, 

I oi iVar of ChociiiL, long picscived in manuscript; 

Kocliowski (died 1699), a siddiei -poet, who li.as left 
I some spiiglitly odes; Twaidow'ski (died 1660), a 
ven piolilic wiitei, author of a poem on Ladhlaus 
IV.; Opaliiif-ki (1609-1656), wlio has left some 
hitter satires leviling his countrymen, whom lie 
hetuiied to the Swedes; ChioBcinski, the trans- 
lator of Lucan ; Mo: sztyn, the ti anslator of Coi'iieille ; 
and Elizabetii Lrnzh.acka {died 1760), whose 
I wiitings show some feeling for nature. History 
again took a Latin foiin, in sjute of its having 
heen wiitten in the golden age in I’idish : we may 
' mention Staiowolski (died 1656), antlinv of Folonia, 
sire Stains Ecmii Fuloniw iJcscrqJio ( 'Wolfenbnttel, 
1656), and other woiLs ; Kojalowicz, a Je.suit ( died 
1677), who wioto a History of Lithuania ; .and Kas- 
p.ai Niesiecki, a Jesuit (died 1744), whose A'oeona 
Folshu (4 I’ols. Lenih, 1728-43) i.s the mo.st im- 
poitant work on Polish heialdiy. 

(4) The fourth peiiod is that of the re-ign of 
Stanislau.s Poniatow.ski and the disineinbeiment 
of Poland, till the lise of romanticism (1764- 
1822); it owes its chai acteristics partly to the 
intlneiico of I'lencli cnltine, partly also to the 
patninage of litei-atiive and science by King 
Stanislaus, the jirinces Czaitoiyski, Jablonowsk, 
and other nohleinen, and the educational refoiiiis 
of Stanislaus Kona: ski (1700-73), The good work 
begun liy Konavski was carried on by Kojjcz^iiiski 
(lJ.33-1817), w'iio was tlie first to establisli^on a 
scientific basis the gi-uinmar of the Polish language 
ill bis Narodowa ; other authors were 

Boliomolec and Zablocki, who adapted a great 
many French pieces for the .stage. But the best 
writer for the stage was Fredro, who belongs to 
a later period, llie nio.st noted dramatist, how- 
ever, of this time, who may perhaps he called 
the real founder of the Poli.sh stage, was Bogn- 
slawski (1759-1829), who wrote above eighty 
plays, the majoiity of wbieb, under the title of 
Dziela Dramatyezne, were published at AVaisaw 
(9 vols. 1820). The most conspicuous pout of 
tills time was Ignacy Ivrasioki (17,35-1801), who 
tried all kimls of literature — an epic on the war 
of Chociin, a u eak jiroduotion, and some satires 
.and fables.^ AVe must also mention Trembeeki ; 
Cajelan Wegiei-ski, the .satirist ; Godebski, and 
Wezyk. Adam NiU'n.sze\vioz was but a mediocre 
poet, but he wrote a valuable Historya Narodu 
Po/sL'cflro (‘ Histoiy of the Polish People’), which 
he carried down to tlie year 1386, In 1801 the 
historian Tadeusz Czacki, Franci.szek Dniochowsld, 
and Bishop Jan Albertrandy founded at Warsaw 
the ‘Society of the Friends of Knowledge,’ which 
especially under tlie auspices of Stnszyc bore good 
fruit till it was dissolved in 1832, when its library of 
50,000 volumes was carried oft' to St Pelershui g. At 
the same time Jozef Ossolinski, Hugo Kollataj, and 
Stanislaus Potocki by woid and wiiting exercised 
a great inlluence on tlie renovation of the national 
spirit. Karpinski (1745-1825) was a very popular 
poet as a writer of sentimental elegle.B and idylls, 
and Woronicz ( 1757-1S'29 ) was celebrated both as 
a poet and divine. Niemcewioz (1757-1841) was 
a_ statesman arid soldier, and is reiuemhered for 
his historical songs ( Spieivy HUtoryezne ). Lastly, 
as the great preciusoi- of the romantic school, must 
be mentioned Kasimir Brodzinski (1791-1835), 
whose idyll IFi'eslfim has been inneh admired. 

(5) The fifth period comprises from 1822 to the 
present time ; the era of romanticism, dating from 
the appearance of Mickiewicz, the greatest Polish 
poet. At Wilno, which after 1815 became the centre 
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of Polisli literary activity, beveuil young iiieii united, 
with Adam Mickiewicz ( 1798-lS,jo ) at tlieir head, 
in a cru.'ade iigaiiifet the still duniinant I'Tencli 
.scliiinl of literatuie. Afteraslioit stay in Unssia, 
Slickiewicz euiigiated and Hijeut the latter jiart of 
ills life at Palis. He ilieil at Coustantinoide, 
rvliither he had gone on a iuilitical mission at the 
time of the C'riiiicau war. 'We have only sjiace 
to luenliou .some of his chief woiks, his iSulliids, 
Sonnets, Konrad Wallcnrud, and Pun 'Tadeuss ; the 
last pvohably the most poijular ]ioom in the Polish 
laii'Miage. .Anton Malc/ewski ( 1792-1820), lenicm- 
heied hy hisjl/«rd(, a pathetic .story of the Ukraine, 
■\va.s a prominent poet of what has been ealleil 
the Ukraine school; Uoszev.ynski (1800-78) ttas 
author of the narrative iioein Zanteh KtununwLi ; 
Bolidan Zale-ski, author of Dadi od Sle/iii ; othei.s 
are Udynieo, the friend of Mickiewiez, .Sieinien.ski, 
(laic/ynski, Clnsziuski. The two naineH most 
woithy to ha [ilaccd by the side of that of Mickie- 
vvh’/ are those of Sigisnuuid Krasinski (1812-59), 
author of the sti'ange iioein Nichoslea Kuiiicdi/ti 
(the ‘Undivine Comedy’), and Jnlin.s .Slowaeki 
(1809-49). Most of these men belonged to what 
was called the ‘ Ikdish Emigration,’ whose head- 
quarteia weiQ at Palis. Uf the Polish novidi.sts 
we have only .sitace to niontion the [irolilic .Tozef 
Ignacy Ki,w.ewski ( 1812-87), whoso works amount 
to 312, and Henry ,Sienkewiez. Tlie mostoiiginal 
writer for the stage whom the Poles have proilnceil 
is Count Ale.yandur Piedro (1798-1870); he is a 
thoroughly national writer; although Eiench in- 
fluence is visible in his [lieee.s, the eharaeleis are 
Polish. Many distingnished liistorieal waters 
belong to tliia later period, of whom wc may 
mentiun ,Joauhini Lelowol (1786-1,802), the author 
of many works of the greatest \'alno, Sznjski, 
Solinutl, iSzajnoeha, ami Michael Bolirzymski, 
profe.ssov in the uni\ ersity of Cracow. By these 
men the history of Poland has lieeii treated in all 
its details with great vignur. Among later poets 
may he mentioneil Pol, Ujejski, and Lenartowiez ; 
Adam A.snyk, the most popular of recent Polish 
poets; ami tlic poeUssscs (iahriole Zmiehowska 
(1825-78) and Maiya Ivonopnieka. 

The history of Polish hter.itme Inis heon written hy 
Eentkowski and Wisziiiowski. iloiitKiii may also lie 
made of Nitsolunann's (Usi'kirhle der I'olinsehni Lihrii- 
tiir (1884) and the present wiiter’s Eurlij Slamnio 
Literature (188.-i). 

Polar Bear. .See Jin.ui. 

Polar Circle. See Auctic, 

Polar Exaloratiuil. In sdentilic geography 
mnoh of the he.st wurlc done in the 19tli eeutnry 
is due to discoveries made in tlie Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. In the former, inoi'o esiieeially, not 
only have new lands been .surveyed, hut large and 
important accessions have heen made to .several 
hranohea of natural science. T'lie oiiginal motive, 
however, in England at least, for e.\i)h)ring the 
.Arctic seacoasts was to discover a lonto to the 
wealthy countries of eastern Asia, and to share in 
the tiailic monopolised hy Spain and Portugal when 
at the height of their lanver. Thus arose a double 
.series of attemiits, either to coast eastward along 
the north of Europe ami Asia, or to sail westward 
acro.ss Ihe Atlantic.; the latter being afterwanls 
inodilied into attenipis to coast westward along 
the north of America. lienee aro.se the terms 
‘North-east Pa.ssage ’ and ‘ North-west Passage.’ 

_ Snme have traced the history of Arctic e.vidora- 
tiou to the time of King Alfrecl, who, in his trans- 
lation of Oi'osins (q.v. ), inserted an account of the 
voyages of Othhere and Wulf.stan, -narrated to him 
iiy Othhere himself, who .seems to have s, ailed round 
the North Cape to Ija))land. Tim voyages of the 
Noiseinen to Greenland (q.v, ), and the opposite coasts 


of America in the 10th and following centniie.s may 
be legarded as to some extent coming within early 
Aictic attempt--. Cabot's discovery- in 1497 of 
Newfoundland and Labrador might, however, he 
tcimcd the liist step in the e.xploration of American 
pohii regions — for the eailier e.\peditions claimed 
on helialf of Portugal must be regaidcd a.s mythical. 
Three yeais after (,'abot, Ga.siiar Cortereal and Ids 
hiother made three sejiaiate voyages in tlie same 
ilireetioii, sailing iioithwards hy Labrador, where 
they were stopjied in 60° N. lat. The e.viiedition 
eoiiiiiianded in 1553 hy .Sir Hugh 'Willoughby led 
the way to the North-east Passage. Willoughby 
sighted Nova Zeiiihla, hut he and his men ulti- 
mately perished nn the coast of Lapland. Clianoellor, 
who accoiiijjaiiied him, landed in Riis.sia near Arch- 
angel. Otlier Englishiiien followed, Biirronghs 
(15,56), Pet and Jaekiiian (1580), Heniy Hudson 
( 1608-9), Wood (1676), but none succeeded in get- 
ting inuch beyond Nova Zcnihla, though tliey did 
good work in c.-iploring the north coast of Europe, 
.Sjiitzhergen, and other islands in these .seas. In 
1594-97 liareiitz, a Diitchnian, led three e.xpedi- 
tioiis, winteiing on the north-east coast of Nova 
Zeiiihla, 1596-97 (seeH.viiENTX). After the failmes of 
Hudson and Wood in the 17th centiiiy, the attempt 
to .sail ea.stw<iuls came to he con.sidcied quite hope- 
le,ss. Ill 1607 Hiulsim succeeded in leaching 81“ 30' 
N. in the neigliljumluiod uf ,Spitzhergeii, 

Meanwhile some exjiloration of the Arctic paits 
of America had been going on, Eiohisher lirst 
sailed in 1576, and in 1585-88 the great navigator 
Davis sailed n)! the stiait hearing his name 
to 72° 41' N. .aiul coasted the west of Greenland, 

‘ the land of desolation.’ In a tract of Davis’, 
jmhiished in 1595, there are argnnieiits for a North- 
west Pa.s.sage. Jliulsoii, who had tried the North- 
east l’a.ssngc, di.scoveied in 1610 the strait and 
gieat hay which heai his name. From the size 
of the latter he concluded it to he part of the 
I’acilic; but that was disiiroved hy Button, the 
ne.xt English explorer (1612). In 1816-16 liafiiii, 
who went out at Hist under Bylot, had had some 
scientilio ti'aining, iiroved hiiirself as skilful a 
navigator ii.s Davis. He found the great northern 
oiitlot to Baliin Bay, and recorded some im])ort- 
aiit iiiagiietio observations. After the ex-pedition 
of Fox and James in 1631, which only led to the 
]iartial exploration uf what tlien was named Fox 
Ghaiiiiol, the Noith American coast was negleeted 
for more than a century. 

Rus.sia was naturally interested in the explora- 
tion of the Siberian coast, and from Peter tlie 
Great's time took her proper share in the mari- 
time dhscovery. Behiing, after receiving iirstiue- 
tions from Czar Peter on ins deatli-hed, sailed 
from Okhotsk, and discoveied the straits which 
hear his iianm. In a second voyage ( 1741 ) he sailed 
from Petropauluvski and explored part of north- 
west Aiiiciica. Another Ru.ssiaii expedition in 
1742 found (hut did not succeed in rounding) the 
most northerly point of Siberia, named from the 
discoverer Chelyuskin (or Severo); and an earlier 
one sailed from the “Zenisei to 75“ 15' N. In 1765 
Tcliitsakoir sailed to .Siiitzheigen, and linally 
reached 8011“ N. The New Siberian Islands were 
cxfilorod by Hedenstrom in 1809-11, by Anjou in 
1823, and in 1884-87 hy Bunge and Toll. Wratigel 
explored the Siberian coast between Caj)e Chelag- 
akoi and the Kolyma in 1820-23, and in 1843 Mid- 
dendorf laid down the unvisited coast in the neigh- 
hourliood of Cape Chelyuskin. In the I'eipi of 
Georgo III. there was a new revival of English zeal 
in naval adventure. Captain Pliipps (afterward.s 
Lord Mnlgrave) sailed in June 1773 to Spitzbergen, 
where the heavy pack-ice kept him neaily a month 
from proceeding farther north. Finally he reached 
80° 48' N. , and Cook, who next made the attempt, 
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Point, _v hioli luad rGeently been found hy anotliei 
expedition sailing eastwaid from Behring Stiait. 
Boss then named Boothia Felix, in -nliich the mag 
netic pole lav, and King William’s Island In 
1826-27 Fianklin tiaced the Noitli American coast 
from the Mackenzie Biver -nestwaids to Ca])e 
Beechey, 860 miles, while liis companions, Hichaid 
son and Kendall, pioceeded eastnaids towauls the 
Coppeimine Kivei Dense and Simpson in 1838 
extended the suney of the Ameiioan coast for 


about 100 miles, fioin Point Tuinagain In 1846-47 
Di John Eae explmed the nest shoie of Boothia 
Gulf, and discovered Boothia Felix to be a penin 
sula In 1851 the same exjdoiei simeved the 
coast fioin the Mackenzie Paiei to King ’William 
Land, and also the south east coast of Victoiia 
Land. 

The success of Ross led to Sir John Fianklin’s 
expedition (left England May 19, 1845), so un- 
foitnnate to him and his eiew, so famous fioni the 
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niiiiiliei nf seaicli paities which it oocasioneih IIis 
oliieci lias to ponetiate to Belli iiifi Rtiait fioiii 
Lancastei Sound (see Fevnkun, Sir John) In 
70° N !at , 9S° .30' W long , on the west wile of 
Kmg AVilhain’s Land, the ships ueie beset, and 
Fiankhn died June 1847. The siii \ ivoi s abandoned 
the ships, and all peiished Many seaich expedi 
tions iieie sent out One of these, uiidei Colhnson 
and M'Cliiio, sailed fiom Plyiuoiith to Behung 
.^tiait in 1800 li'i\ed in the ice on its eastwaid 
lOjage, M'Cluie’s ship was losciied next spiiiig 


by Sii Educaid Belchei, about 60 nnles iiest of 
Baiiow Stiait Belchei now letuined towaids the 
Athintic, and thus M'Cluie with his oieu loached 
England in 1854 aftei actu.ally tiaveisiiig the 
Noith west Passage fioin oce.an to oce-m He 
theiefoie leceiied the honoui of Lnighthood, and 
a sum of £10,000 was \oted by p.ailiaiuent to him 
and the ciew One of the last seaich expeditions 
was that in the Fox, undei C.iptaiii (now Sii) 
Leopold M'C'lintnck, sent out hy Lady Pianklin in 
1857. M'Chntock obtained many lelios fiom the 



Eskimo of Boothia, and in a caiiii in Point Victoiy 
found the lecoid winch told the sloiy of the expedi- 
tion. PeihapR wo should heie note the fact that 
afteiwaids, 1879-80, one of the United .States 
seaich expeditions, uiidoi Lieutenant Scliwatkn, 
found evidence that Pianklin liad leally completed 
the diseoveiy of the Noith-weat P.iasage. Owing 
to the difl'eient Pianklin expeditions fiom Oieat 
Biitain and tlie United States the whole Aiotic 
coast of Noith Anieiioa was exploied almost ex- 


haustively, so that seveial loiites aie now com- 
pletely mapped between Davis Sliait .and Belli ing 
Stiait. Poi conmieieial piiiposes, liowevei, the 
Noitli-west Pasii.agc is of no value whatever. 

And now to letiiin to the Noith east Passage. 
In 1827 Paiiy sailed to Spitzbeigen, and aftei 
niuoli toilsome effiiit leached 82° 40' N. Aftei that 
little was clone in this legioii till Siieden began to 
take an active Inteiest in the exploiation, under 
the activ'e guidance of Piofessoi (afteiwaids Baion) 
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Xonleiiskiiikl, wlio in lS.iS-72 did nincli exjjloring 
work in tlie >Spit/.1jprgen island-, and sea®. In two 
voyages lie leaclied the Gulf of Obi. At la-st, in 
1878, he loniided Cape Chelyuskin, 77° 41' N., and 
after wintering near JSelning Strait tailed into the 
Pacific and reached Yokohama, 2d ,Seiiteniher 1879. 
Tims, three and a r)narter centnrie.s after the at- 
tempt of AVillonghhy, the North-east Passage was 
at last completed. Before that date an Austrian 
expedition under Lieutenants Payer and AVeyprecht 
had been singularly successful, having discovered 
an island about 2t)0 miles north of Nov.a Zemhla, 
as large apjiarently as Spitzhergen. 'Tlii.s new 
country, Franz-Josef Land, extends from 80° N. to 
about 837 At a later date (1880) this land was 
still farther explored to the noi th-west by Air Leigh 
Smith: and in the winter of 1881-82 Mr Leigh 
Smith wintered at Franz-.losef Land, he and his 
companions having great dillicnlly in escaping. 

The luoie lecent exploration to the north of 
Ameiica has added little to our geographical know- 
ledge, however intere.sting in certain scientific 
asjiects. The expedition of Kane and Hayes 
in 1853-00 reached in sledges Gape Gonstitiition 
in 82’ 27' N., and saw what apjieared to he an 
oi>en polar .sea. Hayes again (liiCiLfil) reached 
81° 35' N. In 1871 the Po/aiin, under f’ajit.ain 
C. F. Hall, .sailed from New London, and 

reached the latitude 82° 10', Mhich was surpassed 
in 1876 hy the English expedition under Captain 
Nares ; Captain A. H. Markham, by ine.ans of 
sledges, reaching 83° 20' N. At the' same time 
Aldrich explored the north shore of Grimiell 
Land. More famous and more disastrous was the 
‘Lady Franklin Bay Expedition,’ 1881-84, con- 
ducted hy Lieutenant Oreely ; the relief jiarty sent 
in the summer of 1883, being untortunatciy en- 
trusted to military meu, failed to roach the ex- 
plorers, who were, therefore, compelled to ah.andon 
their ships and find their way southwards through 
almost impassable ice. In 'October 1883 Greely 
and his brave companions landed at Cape Saliine, 
the bleakest .spot probably in all the Arctic region.s ; 
and there in June 1884 Commander Schley found 
the six men who still survived. Greely and his 
as.sistants took scientific observations upt to the 
day of their release. In the early part of Greely’s 
exploration, when in Grinnell Laud, one of his 
party. Lieutenant Lockwood, succeeded in reach- 
ing 83° 23 'S' N. lat., on the coast of Greenland, 
which is a few' miles nearer the pole than the point 
leached hy Alarkham. The Greely expedition also 
expilored the interior and the west const of Griiracll 
Land. In 1869-70 Captain Koldewe.v’s cxpiedition 
reached 77° N. on the east coast of Greenland, the 
highest latitude yet attained on that coast. Tlie 
Jeannette expedition under Commander lie Long, 
sent out hy the New York Herald in 1879 to push 
north h_y Behi-iug Strait, ended in di.sa.ster. The 
ve.ssel was crushed in the ice in June 1882 in 77° N., 
155° E. The crew made their way over the ice by 
the New Siberian Islands to the inoutli of the Lena. 
De Long and many of his men perished. Lieutenant 
Beny, sent out to searcli for the Jeannette, explored 
AVrangel Land. The icy plateau which covens 
the aicliipelago of Greenland was in 18SS crossed 
from east to west by Nansen, a feat not to be 
accompilished without great energy, .skill, and 
endurance. Nansen has pdanned an expedition for 
1892 to reach tlie North Foie hy way of Behring 
Strait and the New Silierian I.sland.s. 

At the suggestion of Lieutenant Weypreclit, an 
intei-national .series of polar observatories was 
astahlislied around the north polar area, for the 
urjiose of taking a complete year’,s observations, 
egmning witli August 1882. 'Tlie stations selected 
were the following : Bo.s&ekop, in Lapiland ( Nor- 
wegians) ; lee Fjord, Spdtzbergeii (Swedes); Lena 


Mouth, Siberia, and ilinller Bay, No\a Zeiiilda 
(Russians) ; Dickson Harbour, mouth of tlie Yeni- 
sei ( Dutch, but the ex]ieditic)ii failed to reach its 
destination): Gieat Slave Lake (Eiigli.sb); Point 
Barrow on north coast of America, east of Behring 
Strait, ami Lady Franklin Bay, in Grinnell Land 
(the United States, the latter being Greely's ex- 
pieditioii); Ciiiiiberlaiid Bay, D:ivih Strait (Gei- 
niaii-i) ; Jan IMayen Island (Anstrians) ; Godtliaab, 
Grepiilaiid (Danes). The Germans iiad also a 
station on South Georgia Island, on the veige of 
the Antarctic, and the Freiicli on the south coast 
of Patagonia. The result was a series of oh.serva- 
tions of high v.aliie on the piliysies, incteornlogy, 
and natural liistniy of the pioJar, espiecially tl'ie 
Arctic regions. The Russian expedition at tlie 
mouth of the Lena was coiitiiined for some years 
under Bunge and Toll, who not only exploied the 
mainland, hut made a thorough investigation of 
the New Siberian Islands. 

It only now remains to survey .shortly the polar 
expilorations of the iiiiglitj' Soiitlieni or Antarctic 
Ocean. Some of the earlier navigators of the IGtli 
and 17tli century were drifted south as far as South 
Georgia and South Shetland. Cook was the first to 
undertake a systematic exploration of the region, 
.sailing all round at a high latitude, and so disprov- 
ing the existence of the ‘Great SoiitJiern Continent’ 
to he found on old iiiapis. Cook reached 71° 15' S., 
ill 106° 50' AY. In 1821 the Russian Bellingliaiisen 
discovered the islands named Alexander Land and 
Peter Land. AA'eddell nfterwaids sailed south to 
74° 15', and in ISSl Biscoe discovered Eiiderhy Land, 
65° 57' S., and Graham Land, 67° S. The Erencli 
expieditioii, 1838, under D’Lirville, found its ad- 
vance to the piole blocked hy a hank extending east 
and west for 300 miles; La Terre Adble, in 140“ 
E., was first named in this voyage. In 1840 the 
United States expedition under Captain AATlkes 
discovered a long coast-line, apparently extending 
from Eiulerby Land eastwards to Ringold’s Knoll, 
hut the only part of this which lias since been found 
was discovered by Balleiiy in 1839. The most im- 
piort.ant results obtained in the Antarctic region 
are due to Sir James Clarke Ross, who made three 
voyages in 1839-43, diseoveriiig A^iotoria Land, 
with a lofty range containing the volcanoes 
Erebus and 'Terror. He traced the coast from 71° 
S. to 78° 10', the highest latitude yet leaclied in 
tlie Antarctic, after passing some ice-floes wliicli 
were 1000 miles broad. 'These southern expedi- 
tions of Ros.s, like those of all the chief piolar ex- 
pilorers, have snpjdied valuable iiiforniation for 
students of magnetisni, raeteoiology, geology, and 
natural history, besides extending the hounds of 
geogi-apliical science. The Challencjcr expedition 
only just cio.ssed the Antarctic circle. 

'The general result of all the expiloriiig work is 
that in tlie north polar region.s the iiiiknoivn ]ia,s 
been pinslied hack to within 80“ N. lat. ; while in the 
Greenland and the Nova Zemhla region-S expilora- 
tion has been carried to within about 400 miles 
from the North Pole. On the other side, with the 
exception of patclie.s here and there, tlie south 
polar region is a great blank within the Antarctic 
Circle. The Au.straliaiis have been making efforts 
irithin the past few years to take up Antarctic 
exploration afresh, hut nothing has yet been dune, 
although Baron Oscar Dick.son, a wealthy Swede, 
has offered to defray the hulk of the expense, and 
ha,s secured the services of Baron Norden.skiold as 
leader. 

The pliy.sioiil geography of the north and south polar 
regions is largely treated at AliCTic Ocean, Astabctio 
Ocean. See also Gegohapht, Geographical Disthi- 
BOTioN, Gbbbnland, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, 
Fbanz-Josep Land, Siberia, New Siberian Island.s, 
Ob, Glacier, Ice, and the articles on Hudson, Cook, 
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Franklin, llosb, Parry, M'Clure, M'Clnitook, Hall, Nor- 
denskiold, Greely, and other Arctic and Antarctic 
exnlorers ; Barrow’s HMory of Voyuiics to the Arctic 
Bedions (2 vols. ISIS and 184(1) ; C. 11. Markliani’s Thres- 
hold of the Unknown Bajion; A. Pv. Markiiam’s ii/c of 
Franklin , Edinlnnjh licvic^o, A]iril ISiil ; Journal mid 
Procredings, Boy. u'eo. Soc. , and the published narratives 
of the various Arctic and Antarctic exploiations. 

Polarisation, (l) 0/' An ordinary 
iiairoiv beam of snnlialiL has no hides, and is always 
divided into two equal beams by a crysfc.al of Ice- 
land hi)ar; but if it lias once been leflected from 
gla&.s or -water, it will tlien be found in genera] that 
different results, as regards the iuteiisities of these 
two beams, arc ]n-oduced by turning the crystal of 
Iceland spar round the axis of the beam into differ- 
ent successive positions. The beam is no longer 
the .same all round, hut h.as acquired Ride.s. On 
the vibratory or iindulatory theory of Light (q.v.) 
tins .shows that the vibratinn.s must be tran.svei.se 
to the direction of jiropagation (see PoLAElTY). 
Suppose a long cord, lixed to a distant wall, to he 
held in the hand ; apply a sliar]) up-and-down 
movement ; an up-and-down wave will run along 
the cord to the wall ; this illuatralcH the mode of 
vibration in a beam oi j>kmc poliiri.tcd light. Make 
the hand move in a circle, in a direction contrary 
to that of the haiubs of a clock ; a wave will run 
along in the form of a screiv i this .screw will have 
the form, and will advance after the fashion, 
of a corkscrew ; this illiistrato.s the mode of 
vibration in a right-handed circuhirly 2 >olnrispd 
beam of light. Jlake the hand move in a ciicle 
clockwise j the wave-screw advances in a left- 
handed fashion ; this illustrates left-handed cir- 
eidurl!/ 'polarised li{rht. Make tlio hand move in 
an ellipse ; an elliptical disturbanoe travels, screw- 
fashion, right- or left-handed as the case may be; 
tills repre,sents elUptieally polarised light. Com- 
municate a series of distuidianoes of the greatest 
iri'ogularity in wliioh no one diroetion, up or down, 
right or loft, lias on the whole any predominance; 
the irregular succession of tran.sverso clisturhauces 
wliich will travel along tlie cord will represent the 
vibivation in n beam of eoinnion or natural light. 
Assume that while commnnioating those irregular 
distni'hancos the hand is liampered hut not disabled 
with reference to any particular direction, say n)) 
and down ; the vibrations in that direction are on 
the whole less than those from right to loft ; and 
the whole complex of irregular disturbances would, 
if they wrote their own path, tend to (ill uji an 
ellipse with their trace-marking rather than to fill 
up a circle, as the vibrations in common light 
would tend to do ; this would represent the nature 
of the viljratious in piartially polarised light. Now 
suppose a slot in a board, wliicli will allow the cord 
to swing from end to end of the slot, but will not 
allow the cord to siviiig athwart tlie slot ; all those 
oscillations or ooiuiioneiits of oscillation which are 
parallel to the slot will Ije able to traverse the slot; 
but those which are at right angles to these will 
not he allowed to pass. On endeavouring to trans- 
mit through the slot the complex of o.scilhitions 
■\yhich illustrate tlie vibrations of common or natural 
light, it will he found that no motion at right 
angles to the slot is transmitted, and that what 
does pass through is a complex of irregular oscil- 
lations restricted to the plane of the .slot. A second 
slot, at right angles to the lirst, will out off the 
whole of what passes through the lirst; and the 
propagation of transvorae oscillations along a coul 
may thus be entirely ebecked. If, however, the 
second slot be parallel to the lirst, all the o.soilla- 
tions transmitted by the first may pass through it 
also ; and if it lie in an intermediate direction, tho 
second slot will allow a proportion to pass, which 
depends upon the angle between the two slots. 


lieing_ proportional to cos 6, whore 0 is that angle. 
The first slot illustrates the functions of a poTar- 
iser ; the second illu.strate.s those of a second polar- 
iser or analy-ser. A polariser leducos incident 
common liglit to a plane polarised condition, aud 
an aiialy.ser at right angles to the polariser will 
quench it altogether. 

The phenomena of polarised light were first 
observed in sunlight rellected from water or glass. 
Common or natmal light so relleeted is always, 
except when it retraces its path by direct reflection, 
more or less jiavtially ‘polarised by reflection.’ 
Tlie polarisation is more or less complete according 
to the_ angle of incidence. At one particular angle 
of incidence the rellected light i.s as nearly plane 
polarised as tho particular rellectiug substance 
eiimloyed can malce it. At this angle, the so- 
called ‘ angle of complete polarisation,’ the reflected 
and the refracted rays are (or tend to he) at right 
angles to one another, and tan i = g, wheie i is the 
angle hotween tho incident ray and the normal, 
ami g is tlie index of refraction (see Refeaction). 
Metal rellectors have no angle of complete, hut 
only of maximum, polarisation ; and even among 
siicli snh.slancp.s as glass, which are usually said 
to have an angle of complete polarisation by reflec- 
tion, it is only those whose index of refraction = 
I'fC which can completely uolari.se common light 
by a single reflection. In tlmt ease the intensity 
of the relleoted iilano polari.sed beam i.s to that of 
the original iucidout beam of common light as 0'D2 
to 100, or 6'52 per cent. The intensity of light 
polarised by one reflection is therefore a good deal 
less than the CO per cent, which might be soouied 
by any eonti'ivance which effectually acted in a 
way analogous to tho first slot aho\’e mentioned. 
The intensity of light polarised by reflection is 
greatly imjiroved by using, instead of a single 
rollccting plate, a pile of plates. A crystal of 
tourmaline or of iodo-sulphate of quinine will, on 
the -whole, allow only light polarised in one pai'- 
ticnlav plane to pass throngli ; but then it darkens 
it and colours it. Advantage is accordingly taken 
of the property of a doubly-refracting transparent 
crystal, such as Iceland spar, of dividing an inci- 
dent beam of common light into two equal heani.s, 
which are, when they ti-avel in principal sections of 
the crystal (.see Reeeactiok, IJouhle), polarised 
in plane,? at right angles to one another, and each 
of which jiossesscs (absorption apart) lialf the 
intensity of tire original beam. As these two 
beams tli verge from one another it is comparatively 
easy to arrange that one of them shall remain 
pai'allel to the axis of the incident lioam and of the 
apparatus, wliile the other is allowed to wander 
away laterally : and this is the basis of the oon- 
struction of tho prisms of Nieol, Foucault, ■Wollas- 
ton, Koohon, and others, which receive incident 
ordinary light and transmit plane polarised light. 

Two Ijeums of plane polarised light can interfere 
with one another (see Inteeeeeence) when their 
vibrations are wholly or partly in tho same diroo- 
tion, but not if they be at right angles to one 
another ; and a beam of light polarised in any way 
can give rise to the phenomena of Diffraction (q.v. ). 

On interposing in the path of a plane polarised 
beam of light an analyser, so placed as to allow 
none of that light to be transmitted, and then 
placing in the course of the plane polarised beam 
before it reaches the analyser a thin iilm of a 
doubly-refracting substance, such as mica, the field 
of view may become filled with light. The doubly- 
refracting film generally breaks -the incident plane 
polarised beam into two jflane polarised beams, 
which are, after emorgence from the film, parallel 
to one another and on the whole coincident if of 
sufficient breadth. Those two beams ate differently 
retarded in the mica ; and, according to the amount 
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fif tliia lolative retardation and to tlie jio^ition of 
tlie principal plane of the iiiteiiiored film, their 
resultant, tliat wliich renehes the analy-er, may he 
a heam iilane polaiiseil in the oiiginal plane, plane 
polaii'.ed in another jilane, elliptieally polarieeil, or 
circularly polarised. In .all these cases except the 
fiist, the' analysei lets ^ome light through.— If _rve 
sulKtitnte for the analyser a donhly-refraoting 
eryst.ai, there nil! in general he two im.ages seen on 
looking through ; lint .as tliis cry.stal itself intro- 
duces relative letardations, the result of which 
depends on the wave-lengths — i.e. on the coloiiis — 
the ditt'erent war e-lengths may give difteveut rel.a- 
tive intensities in the two im.ages: some wave- 
lengths may predominate in the one image, the 
re-'t in the' other ; the two ini.age.s m.ay thii.s he 
coloured ; and when coloured tliey will he comple- 
meutarily coloured. The phenoniena of colour 
produced hy the reaction of polariseil light upon 
various donhlv-iefraeting crystals and films, &c. — 
all which colour-phenomena are due to v.arying 
relative letaidatinns of ordinary aiiil extraordinai \ 
rays in douljly-refracting media, .and are either 
uniform all over the resultant wave-fionb or vary 
with respect to pavticnl.ai par ts of it — arc of great 
variety and extreme beauty. For an account of 
the.se we refer to Thomas Preston’s Thrnry of Light 
(Lond. 1890). 

-A beam of plane polarised light may be recognised 
by means of a crystal of Iceland spar. Paste a piece 
of paper witli a pinhole in it on one end of the 
crystal ; look through, turning the crystal round ; 
each of the two iinage.s waxe.s and wanes and dis- 
apuears altevnatelv with the other. In partially 
polarised ordinary light, and in elliptieally polarised 
light, the two images wax and wane alternately 
with one another, hut do not disappear. In 
eivculai'ly polarised and in ordinary light the two 
iniage.s remain equal to one another, and present 
no v.ariation of intensity. Circularly or elliptieally 
polarised liglit is converted by a plate of mica of 
proper thickness into plane polari.sed light ; natnial 
light, unpolarised or partially unpolarlsed, is not 
so affected hy the same plate of mica. These 
criteria enable the character of a given heam of 
light to he readily recognised. 

The name of Rotatory Polarisation is given to the 
phenomenon observed when a beam of plane polar- 
ised liglit is sent through a slice of quartz cut 
parallel to the axis. The plane of polarisation is 
found to have been rotated, and that into a different 
position for each component colour ; so that, with 
white light incident, a ciystal of Iceland spar gives 
two images coinplementarily coloured, and vaiying 
in colour on rotation of the' prism. This property 
of rotation i.s .shared hj^ many .substances even in 
solntiou : cniie-sugar, giape-.sugar, camplior act 
like quartz, rotating the plane of polarisation to 
the right (dextro-rotatory); fruit-sugar and starch 
rotate the plane to the left ( laevo-rot.atory ). Upon 
this property are based various instruments for the 
quantitative e.stimation of saccharine .solutions, 
called sacchavimeteis. If the light whose plane 
has been rotated he reflected back through the 
plane-rotating medium, the rotation is reversed, 
and the light emerges polarised in the original 
plane. A somewhat similar phenomenon, though 
much less pronounced, is observed on passing a 
bccam of light through heavy glass in a strong 
magnetic field ; bub here, if the path of the light be 
reversed by reflection, the rotation of the id.me is 
not reversed hut doubled. 

As to the direction of vibration in a plane 
polarised ray, a ray polarised by reflection is said 
to be polarised in the plane of incidence — i.e. in a 
plane containing both incident and reflected rays : 
the question is wliether the vibration is in this 
plane or at right angles to it. Fre.snel worked out 


the con-equences of the vibiation being at right 
angles to this plane, and .arrived ( on tlie .assump- 
tion that the density of tlie ether in two media, at 
wliose bounding surface reflection Lakes jilace, is 
different in the two media, while its elasticity 
is the same in both) at con, sequences consistent 
witli expel iiiient. Neiniiaiin and j\r,acf'nllagli, fioin 
1 a contrary liypotlie.sis ,is to the elasticity and 
density of tlie'ether, and on the hypothesis that 
the viiir.ations are p.arallel to the plane of polarisa- 
tion, airiveil at optical conclusions M'hicli, .so far as 
it Ls possible to test them hy experiment, arc 
equally consistent with observation. Clerk-iMax- 
well's electric or electro-m.agnetic theory of light, 
eonlirmed by Hertz'.s reseaiches (see M-IGNETLSvi ), 
require.s that there should lie an iiiidiilatory pro- 
p.agation of electric distiii'liance.s at right .atigle.s to 
the phaiip of iiolai'isation, .and of magnetic di.s- 
tuihances ji.aiallel to that plane. 

Polarisation of light is useful in sevoial ways. 
A polari.ser can be made to cut off tlie glare from 
the siiiface of water while we look into its dejiths ; 
or to cut off a large portion of the light wliicli is 
reflected from haze and ohscures our view of land- 
scape ; or it may be used in examining the light of 
the .sky, which is partly polarised, because due to 
reflection (see Sky), Apolarisov and analyser are 
of u.se in examining the strained condition of ghass 
wliicli, when heated or lient, &c,, or too suddenly 
cooled, will give rise between crossed prisms to 
phenomena analogous to those produced hy a 
douhly-refraoting ciyst.al ; and they are also of use 
in low-power microscopic woi k foi the examination 
or identifleation of crystals and of many organic 
structures. Crossed prisms have also been used to 
reduce the intensity of a beam of light to any 
required percent.age for photometric purpose.s. 

(2) Poiariiation of Dielectric. — The condition of 
the dielectric or medium between two opposite 
charges of electricity : a condition of stress. 

(Z) Polarisation of a Galvanic Cell. — Production 
of a revcr.se ‘ electromotive force ’ hy the depo.si- 
tion of elements of the electrolyte upon, or their 
combination with, the plates of tlie cell. 

(d) Polarisation of Elertrodcs. — An entirely 
similar plieiioinenoii iii an electrolytic cell. -When 
the battery is taken off, a reverse current flows 
fi-oiii the electrolytic cell ; this is the basis of the 

f as battery and of the modern accumulator (see 
ILECTRICITY). 

Polarity, in physical science, a word of various 
applic.ation ; but in all its uses there is present 
the idea of a directed quantity or Vector (q.v.). 
A sphere, situated in space, is a perfect type of 
all-sidedness, presenting the same aspect in every 
direction. Let tlii.s sphere, however, begin to rotate 
about .some diameter, and at once it becoiiie.s 
a polar body ; it becomes possessed of polarity 
(see Poles). Looked at from one end, it appears 
rotating clockwise ; looked at from the other, it 
appears rotating counter-clookwi.«e. A similar 
polarity is acquired by a body of any sliaqie when 
it is set spinning a’bont some axis. Hence we 
may take rotation as a very perfect illnstr.alion 
of kinematic polarity. 

Perhaps the most familiar example in physics of 
a polar body is the magnet. Its polarity is a force- 
polarity, the ends or poles of one magnet liaving a 
selective action upon the ends or poles of .another. 
This particular action is, hoivever, only one of a 
host of manifestations of what is known as Mag- 
netism (q.v.) ; and the general tendency in modern 
theory is to explain all magnetic pihenoinena as 
being essentially rotational. Thus, again, from a 
physical or dynamic pomt of view, we conceive of 
rotation as a true type of polarity. The phenomena 
of statical electricity have also been discussed as 
analogous to certain phenoniena in vortex motion. 
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In eleetvolytic polarisation, however, ifc is dillicult 
to see any lotaticmal analogy. Here the electrotleR 
which hiinv ami carry away again tlie eleetiie 
em-ienfc llowiiig thmiigh tlie ilcconipn.sing liquid 
iconire new properties and functions wliioh have 
distinct directive relations to the cnrvenfc that 
proihiceil them. See Electkicity, iNDtrcTlON, 

M.UJNF.TI.SM. .■ 1 •, 

In all the cases so far inentioiied the polauty or 
polaiisation involved is of sucli a nsiture as tliat 
f,[i, finally typified hy the sphere’s rotation ; llieie 
are°two ends which in .some respeeta have oppo.sitc 
characteristics. In polarisation of Light ((pv.l, 
however, this condition is no longer always fulfilled. 
For instance, a plane polarised ray of light which 
is stopped hy a Nieol piism jiasses more or less 
completely as soon as the pi ism is rotated round an 
axis codirectioiial with the ray. The ray has, in 
fact, peculiarities as regaul.s its sides — its ‘ polarity ’ 
is strictly speaking lateral, not polar. On the other 
liaiid, in a circularly polarised r.ay we have, acconl- 
iii" to the ordinary tlieoiy, a true kinematic polarity 
of a rotational kind, ,so Lliat, looking along the 
ray, we are aide to distinguish right-lianded and 
left-handed circular pohirisatinns. Ifc may he men- 
tioned as a liiial illustration that the rotation of 
the plane of polarisation hy means of qiiaitz or a 
■saccliai'ine solution is not a real polar phononioiion, 
tlie rotation lieing for any one siibstauoo always in 
tlie same aen.se relatively to the travelling ray • Imt 
that the rotation of the plane of polarisation in a 
magnetic field is a true polar plioiioiiimioii, chang- 
ing sign with the direction of the field, 

Polai* Lights. See Aumui.v Bouualis. 

Poldcih in the Netliorlaiids, is land helorv the 
level of the sea nr nearest river, which, originally a 
morass or lake, hna boon drained and hrougiitiimler 
cultivation. An eiiihiuikinoiit, foriiiiiig a canal of 
suffloient height to command a run towards the .sea 
or river, is made, and wlitni carried fpiite round, as in 
the case of the Haarlem Lake, it is called the Iting- 
mart. At one or more points on tlio ciiiliaiikiiient 
apparatus for lifting vvatov is placed, and worked hy 
wind or .steam power. If the lalco deepens towards 
the centre, .several ciiihaiikmoiits and canals arc 
necessary, the one within the otiicr, formed at 
different levels as the water-surface liecomes less- 
ened, a connection being nnuiitaiiied witli the outer 
canal, wliicli secures a run for the drainage water. 
In tlie Sclioriiiev polder in North Holland are four 
canal levels, the land between forming loiigparallelo- 
graims. The water from the inner space is lifted 
into the first canal ; that again, ivitli the drainage 
of the second section, is thrown into tlie second, and 
so on until tlie outer canal is reached, and a fall 
ohtainetl. The polder.s in the Netherlands are very 
numerous, the most important being the Hiuirlein 
Lalce (mv.), pos.sibly to bo snimassed hy that of the 
Zuider Zee (q.v.). Hoe also iloLE.fcND, Vol. V. u. 
739. 

Pole. See Rod. 

Pole, De la, a family desoeiuled from William 
lie la Pole, a Hull iiieroliant, wliose son Michael in 
1383 became chancellor under Richard II., in 1335 
was made Earl of Suffolk, and in 1.339 died an exile 
in France. Hi.s grandson William { 139(3-14.50) was 
die year before lii.s deatli raised from Bail to be 
Duke of Suffolk, liaviiig since 1445 been practically 
prime-minister. His administration was a disastrous 
one ; and he was on hi.s rvay to a live years’ banish- 
ment in Flanders, when he was captured by a ship 
^nt after him, and beheaded. John do la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk (died 1491), married Elizaheth, 
sister to Edward TV. and Rioliard III. ; and from 
this marriage sprang John, Earl of Liiieoln (died 
1487), Edmund, Earl of Suffolk (exooutecl by Henry 
vIII, , 1513), two ehnrchmeii, four daughters, and 


Richard, on whose death at the battle of Pavia in 
1525 the line became extinct. 

Pole, Reeinald, ‘ Cardinal of England,’ was the 
son of Sir Richard Pole, and Maigaiet, Countess 
of Salisbury, the daughter of the Duke of Claience 
and niece of Edwaid IV. He was liorii in Stafford- 
shire, March 1500. He received the riulimeiits of 
hi.s education from the Carthusians at West Sheen, 
and at twelve years of age he va.s sent to hfagdalen 
College, Oxfoiil. His relationship to the crown 
made him an important person, and lieing destined 
for the cliurcli, he was presented at an early age 
with .several heiiefiocs. At nineteen he wont to 
Italy with a pension from the king to finish his 
studies at Padua. He retmiied to England in 
1.525. He was thou high in Henry’s favour, while 
Queen Catharine was mncli attached to his mother. 
Pole’s position, when the (pipstion of the king’s 
divoice was raised, liecame a difficult one. He 
appealed at first disposed to take tlie king’s side. 
In 15,30 we find liiin in Paris ondeavoniiiig to 
obtain from the university a decision favoiiiahle 
to the divorce, imt sliortly afterwards lie hecame 
di.sgn.sted with the policy of Cromwell, refused tlie 
iirelibislioprio of York wliich was offeied to him on 
the death of AVolsey, and vemonstiated with the 
king upon the course lie was jmrsiiing. Hemy, 
however, made no open rpiarvel witli liiiii i ami 
Polo left England in 15.32, and after a short stay 
at Avignon took up liis residence in Italy. Here 
he formed iiilimate fi ionilshijis with a iiumher of 
men of Icnniiiig and jiiety — Siuloleto, Coiiliiiiiii, 
Moroiie, Fiaiiiiiiio, Priiili, and others — who were 
urgent for au iiilonial leformation of the olnivoh, 
and whose views on justification hy faitli as a rule 
appro.simatod clo.sely to tlie doct'iiiie of Luther. 
Pole still letaineil his English eccle.siastioal re- 
venues, .and mailo no hostile ilemnnstratioiis against 
Henry, hut in 1535 he entered into a political 
corre-spoiidence with the Emperor Cliarlca V. Pole 
was now comiielled ))>’ Henry to declare liiiiiself, 
vvliicli he did in a violent letter luldie.ssed to the 
king, afterward K famous in its revised form as the 
treatise De Unitidc Eechsiustieu. The king with- 
drew Pole’.s pension and prefeniientH, Paul III,, 
on the other hand, made him a cardinal (22d 
December 15.36), and sent liim ns legate to the 
Low Countries to confer there with agents of the 
English miilcoii tents. Henry retaliated by caus- 
ing a bill of attainder to be jiassed against him, 
and by setting a piioe on his head. Hi.s mother, 
with other relatives, was thrown into the Tower 
on the grouiul of treasoiiahle coiTe.spondenoe with 
the cardinal, and sulihequcntly beheaded. Pole’s 
di|iloiiiatic career was not, however, a hrilliant one. 
IDs several attempts to procure the invasion of 
England were not .successful. From 1539 to 1542 
he acted as governor of the ‘Patrimony of St Peter,’ 
of which Viterbo was the capital. He took an 
active part in the discu.ssions on the Interim, and 
vvlien the Council of Trent was opened in 1545, he 
was one of tlie three cardinals who acted as legato- 
proHident.s. In the conclave which followed on 
the dentil of Paul 111. in 1549, Pole was at one 
nioinent on the point of being elected pope ; 
after the election of Del Monte, ns Julius III,, he 
lived in retireniont at a ReiiedieLiiio monastery at 
Maguzzano on the lake of Gaiila, until the deatli 
of Edward VI., when he wa,s at once eoramis.sioned 
to proceed to England as legate a latere, to as.sist 
Queen Mary in the reconciliation of the kingdom 
to the ChuTch of Rome. 

Pole was still only in deacon’s order,?, and had 
not abandoned the idea wliieh he liad apparently 
entertained from his youth, of marrying Mary 
'Tndor. The queen for a moment considered tlie 
proieot of obtaining a (li.spensation for this union 
with favour, hut the influence of Charles V. pre- 
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vailed in favnui of liis -on Philip. The emiveror’'- 
fear of Pole'- inteiteience oi- pi eoipi fancy led to 
the legate licing inohilated fioni entering England 
fur nioie than a vein. Philqi wa- inaiiied duly 
'2'i, I 0 . 54 . Pole'.- attainder « a- removed hy pailia- 
nienc, Novenilier 22, and two day.- later he arrived 
ill London. He wa- provided with ainjile power.- to 
allow the ownei- of the confi-cated church property 
to letain tlioii po--e— ion-, a condition which wa- 
iindei.-tood to he ah-nlutely neee— ar\ to seciiie 
the .-uhnii— ion of jiarliainent. On the 30th Pole 
-oleinnly ali-olved the Hoii-e- of Parliament and 
conntiy fioni theii sclii-in, and leconciled the 
('hiiich of England to Rome. A- long a- Cianmer ' 
lived Pole would not accept the aichhi-hopric of | 
Canterhury, although the .-ee wa- vacant by the ^ 
formci'- degiadation, hot aftei C'ranmer was burnt 
Pule was ordained piie-t, 20th March 1o5G, ami on 
the 22d con-ecrated archhishop. In the meantime 
(iiovanni Pietio Carafl'a, once a fiiend of Pole and 
afterwards hi- hittei enemy, had bccoine (May 
lojj) Pope Paul IV. The jiope was indignant at 
the concessions made by the authoiitv of hi- pic- 
dece— or to the holdeis of chiiieli pioperty; and he 
levived the accusation- of heresy which had heen 
infoimer days hronght again-t Pole, hoth on the 
giound of hi- leniency toward- Lutherans when 1 
papal governor at ATteibo, and of hi- well-known ' 
opinions on justilloatiou. Pan! IV. wa-, moie- | 
over, now at war with Spain, and could not ^ 
tolerate Pole as his anihas-ador iit the court of 
Philiji and Mary in England. The cardinal’- ' 
legation wa.s accordingly cancelled, and he was ' 
.summoned before the inquisition, into the pri-on.- 
of which the pope had already thrown Pole’- friend, ' 
the Cardinal Moione. Mary angrily ju-otc-ted, 
and the pope somewhat relented. He would not 
reinstate l\)le, but appointed 'William Peto, a 
Fiaiiciscan friar, a.s cardinal and le.gate in his 
place. The queen gave order- that the papal 
ine—enger bearing the hat should he stopped at 
Calais, and Peto died without leeuiving it. Vhen 
peace was made between the jiopo and Sjiain, Paul 
still refused to vein.state Pole as hi- legate, and he 
did not withdraw the odious and unjust accusation 
of heresy. ‘When the queen died, ITth November 
1538, Pule, whose health had heen long feeble, wa- 
iving daiigeronsly ill. The impending failure of 
all his lioives no doubt hastened his end. He died 
on the following day, si-vleeu hour- after the queen, 
in his fifty-eighth year. 

It has been a di-piited question how far Pole was 
re-pon-ihle for Mary’- pei-eciition of Prote-tants. 
His leniency towards heretics in Italy had even 
brought him into trouble. Neverthele— it is 
reinaikable that after Philip’s departure from 
England and Gardiner’s death (November 15.j5), 
when Pole became the queen’s supreme adviser 
and liei inseparable coiupanion, the persecution 
increased in violence. If it was not instigated 
by Pule, it could not have continued without his 
sanction and .suiqiort. In hi.s diocese of Canterbury 
he issued in the last year of the reign a fiesh com- 
mission against here'tics, and in Julj' lie delivered 
over to the secular arm five persons, who were 
burnt alive at Canterlimy a vv'eek before bis death. 

Besides the above-mentioned Dc Uaiiale, Pole was the 
author of Be Cmcilio (Home, 10B2), Be suinmi Pontificis 
officio (Louvain, 1560), and Be J iistificaiionc (Louvain. 
1569). His letters, with a life prefixed, weTe published 
by (juirini (Bre.scia, 1741). Beceatelli’s life of Pole, 
originally written in Italian, was publi.shed in a Latin 
translation at London in 1690, and in an English transla- 
tion by B. Pye in 1706. Tlie first edition of Phillipps’ 
life, which oooasioned much controversy, appeared in 
1764-67- The fullest recent life of Pole is that by Hook, 
voL viii. of his Archbishops of Canterbury. Compare 
Banlce's Lives of the Popes, Fronde’s History, and Dixon’s 
History of the Church of Enyiand, voL iv. 1 


Pole-aXC (originally from yio//, ‘the 

head,’ and (u.c). Hce ll.-iTTLE-AXli. 

Polecat, 01 Fitchlt ( Mustela 2‘^'torius, or 
Putorius fj’t/iliis), a quadruped of the W'easel 
family (Mn-telidie), and commonly refen ed to tlie 
-ame'genus with the weasel, stoat or ermine, &c. 
It is the largest of tlie alx liriti-li species of that 
genu-, the length of the head and body being about 
l.V foot, the length of the tail more than 5 inclie.s, 
the form stoiitei than tliat of the weasel or of the 
ermine. Its colour is a dceji blackish brown ; the 
head, tail, and feet almo.st black, the under p.ui ts 
yellowish, the eai- edged with white, and a whiti-li 
■space round the muzzle. The hair is of two kinds 
— a short woolly fur, which i- jiale yellow, or some- 
what tawnv, .uiid long .shining liairs of a rich black 
orhiovvnish-black colour, wliicli are most numerous 
on the darke.st jiart,-. Tlie nose is sharp, the ear- 
.short and round, the tail jiiotty equally coveieil 
witli hvivgisU hair. There is a pouch ov follicle 
under the tail, which exudes a yollovvish, creamy 
snhstance of a vcqv fetid odcnir ; and this odour is 
particularly strong when the animal is irritated or 
alaimed. Hence, apparently, its name Foumart 
(‘Foul M.aiten'), which, with vaiious ptovincial 
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modifications, a.? Fulimart, Thoumavt, Szc., is pre- 
valent in most parts of Britain. The origin of the 
n.uines Polecat and Fitcliet is much more uncertain. 

The polecat was nmcli more common in Britain 
in foimer time.s than now, and Is almost extiijiated 
from some districts, through the constant vvar 
■waged against it by gamcdceeiiers and others ; and 
yet it is very ])rolilic, bearing live, six, or even seven 
young at one birth. It is extremely de.structiv'e in 
tlie poultry-yard, the abundance present there 
inviting it to diink blood and eat brains, which 
seem to be its favourite In.xuiics. The rabbit i.s 
followed by the polecat into its linriow, and its 
lavagcis among poultry are partly compensated by 
its destruction ot rat-. The taming of tlie polecat 
doe.s not seem to have been attempted. The smell 
pieveuts it. The skin i- imported from the north 
of Euroqre under the name of fitch, and i- used a- 
a kind of fur, similar hut inferior to that of the 
Marten (q.v., and see Funs). To artists the hair 
of the fitch orfitchet i- well known as that of which 
tlieir best brushes are made ; the hairs used for thi- 
pnrposc Ijeiiig the long hairs aheady noticed, which 
grow through the lighter-coloured fur of the animal. 
The Ferret (q.v.) is supposed by some to he a 
mere variety of the polecat. A dark-coloured kind 
of ferret is commonly regarded as a ero.ss between 
the polecat and the ferret, and is sometimes called 
the polccttl-fcrrct. 

Poleinoniacea', a natural order of plants, 
mostly herbaceous, allied to Convolvulacea', and 
containing more than 100 kiiowui .species, native.s of 
temperate countries, and particularly ahundairt in 
the north-we.stern parts or America. Folemoniitm 
cceruleum is Jacob’s Ladder (q.v.) ; Phlox i- also of 
the order. 

Polenta, arr Italian dish, the chief ingredients 
ot which are maize meal and salt. Sometimes wheat 
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01 - cliestnut meal is Uhiid. It is made into a thick 
paste, cut into Huger-like slu|)s, aud liaked, gener- 
ally with ail addition of cheese. It ia eaten eithei 
hy'itself oi with roast liver or steamed meat and 
s,i,uce. A .similai di.sli, called Maiiialiga, is eaten 
in Tiaiisylvaiiia and Lower Hungary. 

pgjes (Or. jiuluH, a ‘ tuiiiing-]ioiiit ’), in Ueo- 
r'rapliy, are the two extremities of the axis round 
tiliicli the earth revnlve.s; they are therefore aitn- 
ated the one on the north, and the other on the 
Fontli aide of the equator, and equidistant fiom all 
parts of it, or in 90° N. lat. and 90° S. hit. They 
are called tlie north and south [loles of the Eartli 
(q V.).— In Astronomy the poles, which, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, are frequently denominated ‘celes 
tial poles,’ are those points in the heavens to 
which the earth’.s axis is directed, and lound 
whicii the heavens seem to revolve. The cele.stial 
poles are valiiahle ]ioiuts of reference to astron- 
oiiieis and geographers, so that the determination 
of their ]iositiou in the heavens is a matter of 
the iitiiiost iiiiiiortance. Unfortunately, no .stars 
mark their exact situation (.see Piinis-STAR) — 
though theie is a minute tulesco]iic star only a few 
seconds from the north iiole, which may he employed 
instead of it in rough ohservatioiis — aud therefore il 
is necessary to adopt some iiioaii.s for discovering its 
precise position. This is ell'cetcd in the following 
manner: A hright star (generally the iiole slar) is 
selected, and its position in its upper and its lower 
Culminations (q.v.)is aeoumtely noted ; the point 
midway holwoen these two iiosltious of (ho slar is 
the pole of the lieaveiis. The observation of the 
star's two positions niuat ho corrected for refraction, 
and it is for this reason that the iKile-.star is selected, 
since the efl'eot of refraction is iiiiieli the same in 
both positions of the star. The term ‘poles’ has, 
liowGver, a ividor application, as donotiiig the 
extremilies of a line passing llirougli tlio centre of 
a great circle perpoiulicular to its plane ; thins, we 
liave the poles of tho horizon (viz. the zenith and 
nadir), the poles of the coliptio, the ]>()le.s of_ a 
meridian ; and, in the same .sense, tho terre.strial 
and celestial poles are spoken of as tho poles of the 
equator and equiniiotial rosiieeUvoly. — Hole, _ iii 
Physics, denotes tho.so points of a lio'dy at which 
its attractive or repulsive energy is cuiieontiated ; 
see POU lUITV, aud MACINli't't.SM. 

Polc-.Sfar, or PoLAIlts, the iioaiest con.spieiious 
.star to the north pole of the celestial equator. The 
■star whioh at the picsent time goes under the name 
of the ‘pole-star’ i.s the star a in the coiistellatioii 
of Ursa Minor. By cxniiiiiiiiig attentively the 
general movoiueiit of the stars tlirougliout a clear 
winter’s night, we observe that they describe circles 
which are largest at the equator, aud hecoiiio .smaller 
aud smaller as we approach a certain jioiiit (the 
north pole of the celestial equator), close to which 
is the star above uieiitioiiod. This ‘jiole-star’ is, 
however, a little less than l-i° from tho iiole, and 
has a small but seiisihle motion round it. On'ing 
to the motion of the polo of the oolc.slial equator 
round that of the ecliptic (see Pheckssion ), this 
star will in course of time ( about 2100 A. D.) approach 
to within 28' from the north pole, and will then 
recede from it. At the time of Hippnrohiis ( 156 B.C. ) 
it was 12°, and in 1785 2° 2' from tlio iioith pole. 
Its place can easily ho found in the heavens, for a 
line drawn between tho stars a and /3 (called the 
two pointers, from tlii.s peculiarity) of the constella- 
tion Ursa Major, or the flreat Boar, and produced 
northwards for about times its own length, will 
almost touch tho ]iolo-star. Two thousand years 
ago the star /3 of Ur,sa Minor was the pole-star; 
and about 2300 year.s before the ChrisLian era the 
star a in the constellation of tlie Dragon was not 
more than 10' from the norlh pole ; while 12,000 


jears aftei the ]ireseiit time the hriglit .star A’ega 
in Lyra ivill be within 5' of it. See .star-map at 
U11.SA hi VJOU. 

_ The south pole of the celestial equatoi is not 
siniilaily marked by the near neiglibuiiiiiood of a 
hright .star, the only star de.serving tlie n.aiue of the 
south pole-star being of the sixth or least visible 
magnitude. 

Poliantlics. See Tfiieho.se. 

Police (Clr,_2)Df/f('(U ) is ill iiinderii times held to be 
synonymous with the whole body of men employed 
as constables, or willi the .sysleiu under wliicli such 
constahlea perform their duties in connection with 
the luaintenaiice of law aud order and the pie- 
ventioii and detection of crime. Uiigiiially, how- 
ever, the poUteia of the Greeks had a miicli wider 
sigiiilicalioii, and what we nmv teiiii poitfc, formed 
Imt a part of the regulation of the alhiirs of a stale 
or coimtry, which was the nieaiiiiig of the original 
word. T’he Greeks, by the adoption of this term, 
say.s an old wiiter on jioliee administration, 
aiqiarently intended to indicate that the ‘ execu- 
tion of those laws which make up public rights, 
the maiuteiiaiico of that civil society which is 
the essence of ei-ery city, were two thiiig.s in- 
.separahlc from each oLhei.’ The strictly executive 
chaiacter of police duties, however, as perfoiined in 
(Ireat Biilaiii of the 19lh cciitiiiy, was not always 
recognised in ancient times, and whether at Athens, 
under ollieeis called circkfin or nomoj)hylux, or at 
Uoiiie, under consuls, piadurs, qiiicstora, ootisovs, or 
lediles, the judicial functhms of a police-magistrate, 
or the responsibilities of a public prosecutor, 
devolved to a greater or less extent iqioii those 
olhcials who were entrusted with police administra- 
timi. It is dilllcult to refer to any country in 
wliich the se]iaratioii of executive from judicial or 
magisterial functions has so strictly been carried 
out as would appear to he required under our 
modern iiiteipretatimi of i^ioHee duties in England. 
The Brench sy.stoiii of police, which is based on the 
old liom.an administralion, unites tu a very con- 
siderable extent exeenth’e with judicial fiinctioiis. 
The same remark aindios to continental police 
ndministratioii generally ; and even in tlie great 
dependency ol Biilish India, which is governed 
by Englisli law, the district iiiagistiate, who is cx 
ojjlrio head of the jiolice within the limits of his 
jiirisdletioii, is also a judicial ofllcor with extensive 
powers. Ill the capital of England itself, where 
the distinction between executive aud magisterial 
functions is specially marked, the chief of the 
police is still, by vii Liie of hi.s oflice, a jiiatioo of the 
peace, although the exorcise of his powers in that 
caiiacity is restricted by certain condilious. 

Tlie existing system of police adiiiiiiistration in 
tho United Kingdom is of very recent origin ; it 
arose within the 19th century, and in many 
instances was developed within the reign of 
(iuoen Viotoiia. In tlie early period of English 
history there was no such institution ns a separate 
body of police. The re-spoiisibility for maintenance 
of the peace was imposed on each hundred or 
tithing, iuul the niemher.s of these divisions were 
held Jointly liable for tho coiiseuueiices of any 
infractions of the lau's which took place within 
their limits. Self-intere.sL made every member of 
the association a con.stalile ; and although the 
collective rospon.sihility of the tithing or hundred 
was for executive pui'iioses represented by the head- 
man of each, such transfer of liability was not 
recognised h}' the law when any penalty for breach 
of the peace was incurred. As time went on the 
place of tho headman of the local division was 
taken by a cuiistahle or constables in the various 
villages or parishes of the country. Iii the larger 
towns the meinbors of the various wards at first 
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inaintiiiiieil ouier aiul ke^'t watch within their 
various limits. ; gradually -ei>aiate watchmen, veiv 
inaLleuuatcly paid, were introduced; hut the 
inedicieiicy ’ ^vith which ^v^Ltch and w.yd duties 
w’ere performed, and the impunity "witii whicli 
crimes were committed, were con‘^picuous, and in 
no place more ."O than in the metroj»oIis itself. 
During the 18th century 5‘pasmodie attemids were 
made to improve the administration in London, 
liotli as legai'iK |jre\enti(in ami Jeteetioii of 
criine. Hoise [liitrula were iiitroi-Uiceil ; a detective 
fetaff was organised ; lint the svhole system was 
fragmentary and disjointed, and the lesiilts attained 
under it were iire-eininently unsatisfactory. Tho 
decrepitude of the ohi ‘Cliarlies, ’ a» the watchnieii 
were called, and their inability to afford protection 
to the inhahitaiits of London, were proverbial : and 
as to Edinhnrgh we may read in tlie pai^es of the 
Heart of Midlothian Sir Walter Scott’s de.scription 
of ‘ that black banditti,’ the ‘ City Guard,’ who were 
in Ids d.ay.s the ' alternate terror and derision of the 
petulant brood of the High School,’ and olijccLs of 
scorn to the citizens generally. At last in 1829 
Sir Rolierb Reel constituted the iletropolitan 
Police, abolishing local police administration in the 
metropolis outside of the narrow limits of the City 
of London itself, and placing the control of the 
new force in the hands of the Secretary of ,State. 
Counties and boroughs followed suit in remodelling 
their police on the administrative principles adopted 
— save with reference to local control — by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1829, an<l since thou the pi'csent 
.system of police administration throughout the 
country has been developed on the lines of the 
original statute, 10 Gen. IV. chap. -M, amplified 
by 2 and 3 Viet. chap. 47. ‘The new guardians of 
tile pence in the metropolis, retaining the compara- 
tively ancient name of constable, were called 
police-constables, and were in a sense a develop- 
ment of the tithing-inan of old j but they resembled 
liini even le.s.s than a inemher for a metropolitan 
borough resembles the burgesses who appeared 
before the chief-jnstices at Westminster with a 
statement of accounts in the reign of .Tohn. Yet 
the .stages of growth are sutHciently well marked — 
h'oiii the responsibility of the tithing to the re.spon- 
sihility of its head, from the functions of the head 
borough or tithing-nian to the functions of the con- 
stable, from the election of a constable to the 
election of a plurality of constables, and finally from 
a plurality of constables, deputy constables, and 
watolmien, under parochial or other local authority, 
to a plurality of constables under the central 
anthonty of a Secretary of State ’ ( Pike’s History of 
Crime in England, ii. ItiO ). 

According to the statistics available before the 
censu.s of 1891, tlie total number of the police forces 
in the United Kingdom stood as follows : England 
and Wales, 37,957 ; Scotland, 4194 ; Ireland, 
13,977 ; costing respectively £3,734,916, £381,28.3, 
and £1,412,947. The proportion of police engaged 
in ordinary duties, witli reference ( o ) to population 
and (6) to £10,000 of rateable value in the follow'- 
iiig cities and large towns, is as follow.s : 


Place. 


D.iily Smiiber. 

rraportiun 

to Pop. 

NiinilJer 
per £10.000. 

jr^tropolitTii ) 
Police District T 

5,500,000 

12,570 

1 to 435 

3*60 

City of London. 

.. 60,000 

£00 

1 

I. 63 

2-10 

Liverpool 

. 000,000 

1050 

1 

?i 566 

3*20 

(■rlrtSI(OW 

. . 520,000 

1000 

1 

400 

316 

Binniiii^ham. . , . 

..450,000 

560 

1 

I. S14 

310 

Manchester 

..330,000 

870 

1 

ft 434 

3-60 

Leeds 

..352,000 

421 

1 

1. S34 

3-41 

SheffiuM 

..322,000 

360 

1 


3'35 

Edinburgh 

...255,000 

4GG 

1 

1, S45 

2'55 

XewcasUe 

...160,000 

255 

1 

G23 

2-97 

Dundee 

, ..160,000 

103 

1 


2*50 

Dublin 

. .360,000 

1195 

1 

r. 297 

10-69 


The above figures show that in determining the 
number of the police the authorities of each city 


and town liave taken into cnnfeiderati<ni the vary- 
ing needs and circnin.stances of each place, ratliev 
than to have aimed at .snhordinating their re(piire- 
ments to a theoretical proportion of police to popu- 
lation. 

Tlie police force thronghont the country is in all 
respects a civil body. In the metropolis and in 
the larger towns it is of course nece.s.sary that the 
con.stahIe,s should be more or less drilled, to eiialile 
them when called on to act together in bodies, hut 
the force is in its essence, con.stituLinn, and per- 
formance of duty, civil and non-niilitary. In 
exigencies the military forces of the crown can he 
called out by inagisLiates to supplement the police 
in the maintenance of law and order, hut, thank.s 
to the law-abiding character of the jieople, such 
occasions are of rare occnrretice. The only hrancli 
of the force of which the constitution is more mili- 
tary than civil is the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
whicli will he uotieeil fnrtlici on. 

The control of the various jiolice fnrce.s tlirongh- 
onb tlie country rest.s with local authorities ; the 
only exception to the rule being the Metropolitan 
I’idiee, who remain, as they wm-o oiii'inally designed 
to he l)_v Sir Robert Peel, under the authority of 
Her Majesty ’,s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. On the conlincnt of Europe the 
police forces .still remain under the direct contiol 
of the state, and to a greater or le.s.s extent aie 
frequently used for political purposes, as well as 
in the con.servation of the public peace. In the 
United States (see below) the principle of local 
control is general, hut in many of the larger cities 
pidice appointments are not altogether unconnected 
with service.s rendered to local polilioians. 

Metropolitan Police , — The total strength of the 
Metropolitan Police in 1890 exceeded 15,000 oflicev.s 
and men, costing more than IJ million sterling per 
annum. Tlie Metropolitan Police District (exedn- 
sive of the City of London, which has a separate 
police force), as established by 2 and 3 Viet, chnii. 
47, extends over a radius of 16 miles from Charing 
Cross, and enihraces a radius of about 700 sq. in, 
The population of the district may be estimated at 
not le.s.s than 54 niiIlion.s ; its acreage is about 
441,000 acres ; and the length of heats covered in 
the various streets, squares, and road.s amounts 
to 8200 miles. Under 23 and 24 A^ict. chap, 135, 
Metropolitan Police are also employed in Her 
Maje.sty’s dockyards and in the principal stations 
of the War Department. The cost of police per 
iiihahitant is about 4s. S^d. Since 1808 the co.st 
of the force ha.s been limited to the proceeds of a 
9d. rate on tlie rental as.sessed in tlie Metropolitan 
Police district, of which 4d,, till 1889 contrilinted 
by the Treasury, is now paid by the county councils, 
out of the Exchequer Contriliution Account, and 
5d. by the parishes. In 1890 an annual siiiii of 
£150,000 was allotted out of tho proceeds of the 
Local Taxation Act, to defray part of the expenses 
of police suiierannuation, so that the amount noiv 
availahle for police purposes in the metropolis may 
be put down as tlie total proceeds of the 9d. rate 
under the original statute, plus £150,000. 

That the police of the metropolis is a costly body 
is apparent. Not only is the population which 
the force is called on to protect enormon.s, hut it 
Ls also exceptionally congested in many localitie.s. 
The locomotion of such enoniiou-s masses of people 
develops difflcnlties in dealing with trafhc un- 
known elsewhere. Tlie annual charge for build- 
ings, rents, and taxes is, and must he, liiglier than 
in other cities of ]e.s.s nnagnitnde. Tlie necessity for 
providing a higher organisation to cope not merely 
with an exceptionally numerous and skilful class 
of criminals, hut to .secure the safety of the largest 
body of citizens in the world wliile engaged in 
their lawful occupations, creates sources of expense 
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iieciiliiir to Lonilou; iiuleetl, so iiiaiiy ciicunistiinces, 
noii-exifjteiit oLevliere, combine to lender the 
adiiiiiiihtration of this force expeiihive Unit in 
iiianv ie'>lioct‘5 itia cost can only be contrasted and 
iKit 'coiiipared with that of ei’eii the largest cities 
and towns of the Idngiloni. 

The system of administration is a develojimenl 
of the iirinciple on which the foice was first cstah- 
lished hv .Sir lioheii I’eol — ‘unity of design and 
re'poiisihility of its agents.’ The cliief oilicer is 
tlie commissioner, who, acting under tlie immediate 
ftutliority of tlie Secretary of Stale, is responsible 
for tlie admiiii.stratioii of tlie system throughout 
the Metropolitan Police IJistrict. The comniis- 
sioiier i.s vested with the power of a justice of the 
peace for Middlesex and tlie home eoiiiities, but is 
ilcbari'ed from acting in this capacity at general or 
(piarter sessions, or in any manner out of sessions 
except for the preservation of the peace, or foi the 
prevention of crimes generally. Under the eoni- 
iiiissiniier are three assistant-corn niissioners, also 
vested with powers of justices, two of whom deal 
with details of disciiiline and ordinary biiKines.s, 
tlie third heing specially ontriistcd with the control 
of the criminal department. 

The whole of tho Metro]iolitaii Police District is 
marked off into twoiity-two divisions, eacli liiiving 
a foice of .several liiiiidrcd men under tlie cliarge 
of a superintendent, aided liy a eliief-in.snector, 
iiispectoi.s, ami sergeants. Tho suiieriiiteiident is 
respoihsilile for all the details of police administra- 
tion within ids division. Por executive jinrpose.s 
the divisions are lirigaded into four police districts, 
eacli district cniiiprising several divisions, and iieing 
in charge of a superior ollieor turmeil eliicf-con- 
stahlo. 

Attaclied to eaeli of tlie exterior divisions is a 
force of iiioiilitod moil, aggiegating in all about 
230. Tlie survice.s of tlii.s force for ordinary pur- 
noses are of more use in outlying places wlierc tlie 
beats are long', and whore a constalde on foot nuist 
take a long tune to cover liis ground, ttian on tlie 
crowded and slippery streets of interior districts; 
hut on occasions of processions, pulilio meetings, 
and similar deiiioiistiatioiis the moniilod force are 
brought ill and iierform valualile service. Tlie 
Tluuiies or Kiver I’olico are recruited from sailor.s, 
and patrol the river in lioats ami steam-lamiclios. 
Eacli principal station is in direct commniiicatioii 
hy telegrapli witli tlie licadqnarters’ ofllce, wliicli, 
since Noveiiilier ISOO, lias been situated on tlie 
Tluuiies Eiiibaiikmeiit, and is known as New 
.Scotland Yard ; and liotweeii every divisional 
station and its siibdivisiniis the same sy.stcm of 
telegrapliic coiniimiiication is maintained. Vor 
the detection of crime a siiecial stall’ of oiiicers is 
located in eacli division. Local crime is dealt witli 
hy tliese ollieur.s ; for tlie conduct of special ciuies 
a .separate detective .stall' is inaiiitaiiied at liead- 
ipiarter.s, under the control of the .superintendent 
of the Criiiiiiial Investigation Departiiieiit, and the 
whole detective organisation i.s speci.ally under the 
charge of the chief-constable of the Oriiiiiiial Depart- 
ment and of one of the assisfcaiit-coiiiiiiissioners. 
The supervision of lialiitiial criminals is sjiecially 
hioked after at licadquarter.s by the Convict Super- 
vision Oltice, under a cliief-iiispecLnr. The strength 
of the detective department is above 300 men. 

County and Bonniffh Police. —Tlie tol.al mmiliev 
of county and horougli police in Great Britain is : 

OoDUtlCH. Boioiighs. 

Engl.iiul and Wales 12,102 10,500 

Scotland 1,607 2,075 

All such police are under the control of local 
autliorities. By the Local Government Acts of 
1888 great change, s wore made as to the l)odie.s 
entrusted ivitli such control, and the comity 
councils superseded in many instances the previous 


ageucic.s for regiilaliiig police ailniiiiistiation. With 
reference to cuiiiitie.-?, the control of the police L 
ve.sted in a standing coiiiniittee, coii.sistiiig of an 
equal mimher of justices appointed by the quarter 
ses.sions and by tiie county council, lu the case of 
cities and larger Ijoi’oughs, which are teniied county 
boroiigh.s, the local councils retain the jiower which 
they formerly had, and smaller horoiighs are treated 
as parts of the counties in which they are situated. 
The control of the Corpoiatioii of the City of Lon- 
don over the ‘ City Police ’ V'as in no way all'ccted 
by the Local Govoriiineiit Acts of 1888. The cost 
of police, as before, is paid from rates lei’ied in 
comities and boroughs, supjilemeiited by a coiitri- 
Imtion from the ‘ Exchequer Contribution Account ’ 
of half tlie cost of pay and clothing of c\ cry force 
certilied to he in an eilioieiit comlitioii. Such 
contiibiitioii Wins formerly made directly by the 
Treasiiry in aid of the local rate under the County 
and Borough Police Acts. LTiuler the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of 1888, however, such sums, consisting 
of duties on local taxation, licenses, and tlie prn- 
batc-diity grant, are mnv jilaced to tlie credit of 
Llie police account of tlie comity fund in counties, 
and hy the coiiiily coiiiicils disbursed to county 
[loliec. Ill horoiighs having a separate police force 
the amoimls are paid to and expended hy the 
local councils. 

'J’he chief executive ollicer.s of county and borough 
police forces, -who are appointed hy local aiitlior- 
ities, aie styleil cliief-coii.stables ; siiiieriiileiiileiits 
or licad-coiislaliles ; and for iitspectioii piiriiiises, 
eoniiected willi the grant of a certilicate of elli- 
cieiicy, two oiiicers for the whole of England and 
I AVales, and one for (Scotland, are ajqiointed by the 
Seeretiiry of State. The s.vsteni of mliiiinistvation 
in cities ami large towns is based, as far as eirciiiii- 
.staiices admit, on that which prevails in the Metro- 
politan Police j ill coiiiities where coiioeiiti'ation of 
police is not required tlie duties are arranged to 
suit the requirements of each locality. Some of 
the more iiiqiortaiit raihray coiiipaiiios employ a 
special stall' of railway jiolice. 

Police in Ireland . — There are only two police 
forces ill Ireland ; the Diililiii Metropolitnii Police, 
wliicli has jiiri.sdietioii within the limits of the 
capital, and the Iloyal Irish Constabulary, wliicli, 
as an iniporial force, performs police duly foi the 
whole of the rest of Ireland. 

'J'he ]Metro]iolitan Police in Dublin iminbers 1214 
nieii, nniler tlic eommand of a coiiiiiiis.sioner, and 
its ailmiiiistratioii is on tlie lines of the bletro- 
politaii Police. 

The Itoyal Irish Coiistahnlary is the only force 
in the kingdom which is ]iracticall,y on a military 
footing, and the iiionibers of wliicli are armed, 
drilled, and disciplined as .soldiers. Ordinary civil 
lolicc duties, hotli in towns and counties, are per- 
orined by Ibis force, but it is unfortunately too 
often that they are called upon to act as soldiers 
in re]ire.s.sing organised disturbance. The force is 
directly under tlie Irish governiiieiil. It consists 
of 12,7(13 iiieiiibers, officers and men, and is coiii- 
inandod by an iiisiieotor -general. Under this officer 
is a deputy inspector-general, who again is aided 
by tliree assistant iiispeetors-geiicral at liead- 
quartens. Each county is .supervised by a superior 
officer called comity inspector, and comities again 
are subdivided into districts, over each of which a 
district inspector is placed. Below these officers 
come liead-coii.stables, sergeants, and constahlos, 
all trained to the use of arms, and disciplined as 
soldiers. 

PoUee-cow'U . — These may he termed courts of 
first instance for hearing criminal case.s. In coun- 
ties such courts are held by justices of the peace, 
sitting at either patty or special se.ssioiis ; in 
boroughs by stipemliaiy magistrates, or by mem- 
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bei-- of the local comiciL in their magisterial 
ca|iacity. For the city of London there is one 
police-court held at the" llan'ioii House, and jiie- 
sided over by the Lool .Maym or one of the alder- 
men. In tlie Metiojiolitnn Police District there 
are fourteen police-courts, the chief of which is 
held at Bow Street by the chief-magistrate, 
as'isted liy two niagistiatcs. To each of the other 
Metropolitan police-eoiirts two fatii)endiary niagis- 
tiates aie attached. In Scotland .sheritt'-coni t--, 
botli in towns and counties, dispose of a huge 
nuinher of criminal cases remitted to them. The 
mmiber of persons proceeded against summaiily, 
accoiding to the statistics for the year 1890-91, 
was ; England and Wales, GS9,loS ; Scotland, 
142,145; Iielaiid, 2.33,060. 

i’ntHCC. — In France the police are divided into 
two great branches — (1) T’lie Police Judiciuire, 
whose hu.siness is to di.scover offenders, gather 
evidence against them, and hand them over to 
the proper trihmial (.see Fr,-V>;CE, Yol. lY. p. 776) ; 
(2) the Police Adtiuiii/itcritm', whose functions 
cuiiespjond more closcdy to those of the English 
police forces in maintaining order. They have, 
however (as police ijcncndc and police muiiicipale), 
wider powens and more varierl duties, having to 
superintend ])ublie meetings, inspect public food- 
•supplies, adiuinister the laws as to the \iuljlicati(m 
of ]irinted m.atter, the watching of foieiguers, the 
examination of passports, and regulate the sale of 
lirearm.s. Theie is a special department of police 
politique. The armed jioUce, with military organi- 
sation, on foot or mounted, known as yemlarmerie 
(21,000 men), together with i/nrdes foi'entiers (8000) 
and garden ehampetres (31,000), the eoinmissccires 
de police (1100), and the agents de police (14,000), 
belong to the judicial police. The nearest equiva- 
lents to English constables are the gardiens de la 
pai.c, formerly called sergeuts do ville, of whom 
Paris has some 6000. The Sendee de Suretd is the 
detective department. 

United States. — In the United States, wliere 
each state and each city li.ts its own seiiarate 
administration, the police system closely resembles 
that of England. Tlie organisation of a nnifornied 
municipal police is comparatively recent, even in 
the large cities ; in New York it was not substi- 
tuted for the ineilicient night-watch until 1845. 
The present police organisation of that city may 
be taken as representative of the American systeiii 
generally. The department of police of the city of 
New York consists of a ‘ board of police,’ compris- 
ing four coiiiiiiissioners appointed by the maj'or, 
and the ‘ police force ’ and officers appointed by the 
boaid. The city, witli an area of 4ij sq. m. and 
a po]julation of 1,515,000, is liivided into four in- 
spection districts, which are subdivided into thirty- 
five precincts. At the Iiead of the force is a super- 
intendent, under whom there are four inspectors, a 
captain over each precinct, sergeants, roundsmen 
(vLsiting officers), patrolmen (the body of the 
force), and doormen at the stations. There are 
al.so about a score of police surgeons. The general 
administration of the force is vested in tlie board 
of police, who make appointments, transfers, &c., 
hear charges against niemhers of the force, and 
make rules and regulations for the discipline of the 
department. The orders, however, must not con- 
flict with the constitution of the Union or of the 
state. The superintendent is the chief executive 
officer, and is appointed by the board, to whom he 
makes written quarterly reports ; and he receives 
similar quarterly reports in writing from each of 
the inspectors. The captains report every inoiming 
to the central office. The roundsmen must see 
that the patrolmen are properly perfonning their 
duty, and the sergeants again are responsible for 
botli roundsmen and patrolmen. Besides the 


general force, there nie .several ‘squads’ organised 
for special duties. Tlie.se include the ‘sanitary 
police company,’ who.se meiiibers inspect buildings 
premises, employments, ventilation, sewerage, &c. 
wbicb are supposed to be dangerous to life or detri- 
mental to health, report nuisances, and seize food 
unlit for consumption ; officers of this company 
also act as school-hoaid officers, and others, quali- 
fied as engineers, inspect steamboats and stationary 
steaiii-boilers used for motive power in the city. 
The detectiv'e force i.s also a separate ‘squad ;’ and 
others are the mounted squad fur duty near Central 
Piuk, the mounted patrol for rural iireciiicts, the 
harbour police, the ‘ordinance squad’ ( for enforcing 
city ovdiminces), the Broad w.ay squad (for aiding 
pedestrians in crossing during the day), special 
service squads, and otheis. On the board of police 
falls the duty of seeing that the streets are kept 
clean, and a bureau of street cleaning is appointeil 
hj' the hoard to supervise this department. Another 
duty iiiiposeil upon the New York police relates to 
electiona : all elections within the city aie held 
under their direction ; election olliceis are appointed 
by the board, to whom the returns are transmitted. 
In 1890 the police force of New York numbered 
3421 men, of whom 2922 were patrolmen ; this is 
one man to every 414 of the population, and allows 
five patrolmen to every mile of street ; the average 
annual cost of the force is .?4, 391, 766. The police 
force of Chicago in the same year numbered 1024 
(including a general superintendent, one inspector, 
a chief of detectives, and ton captains), and co.st 
§979,894; of Philadelphia 1717, cost §1,009,000 ; of 
Brooklyn 1157, cost §859,184; of St Louis 613, 
cost .§475,408 ; of Boston 916, cost §063,355; of 
Baltimoi'e 7S‘2, cost §877,914; of San Francisco 
406, cost |545,500 a year. 

Polignsic, an ancient French family, which 
claims to derive its name from a castle — the ancient 
Apolliniacum — in the department of Haute-Loire, 
and which since the 0th century possessed the dis- 
trict of Velay. Among its most famous memljcr.s 
was Cardinal Melchior de Polignae (1061-174‘2), 
who was employed in diplomatic missions in 
Poland and at Itome, and received a cardinal’s 
hat after acting as plenipotentiary of Louis XIV. 
at the ireaoe of Utrecht (1712). From 1725 till 
1732 he was French minister at the court of 
Kome, and he wa.s appointed Archbishop of 
Audi. Polignae sncceedecl Bos.suet at the French 
Academy in 1704, and left unfinished the Anti- 
Lucretius (1745), a poem intended for a refutation 
of Lucretius. 

Some other niemhers of the Polignae family are 
more notorious than noteworthy. — In the reign of 
Louis XVI. lolanthe-Martine Cabrielle de Polaa- 
tron, Duchesse de Polignae (born 1749; died at 
Vienna, 9th December 1793), and her husband, 
Jules, Due de Polig-nac (died at Sb Peters- 
burg, 1817), grand-nephew of the cardinal, were 
among the worst, but unhappily most favoured, 
advisers of Marie Antoinette. They obtained 
vast sums of tlie public money from their royal 
master and mistiess, and wmve largely re.spon.si'ble 
for the shameful extravagance of the court. The 
Polignaoa knew how they were hated, and were 
the first of the noblesse to emigrate. From the 
Empress Catharine of Russia the duke received an 
estate in the Ukraine, and did not return to France 
at the Restoration. — His son, Auguste Jiri-n.s 
AEMitND Makie, Prince de Polignac, was born 
at Versailles, 14th May 1780. On the Restoration 
he returned to France ; became intimate with the 
Comte d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. ; from his 
devotion to the policy of Rome received from the 
pope in 1820 the title of Prince ; was appointed 
ambassador at the English court in 1823 ; and 
finally, in 1829, became head of the last Bourbon- 
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nnnistl■^^ in wliicli capacity he pi'oraulgated the 
fatal orilonnances that co&t Charles X. Ills throne. 
He then attempted to flee, hut tvas captured at 
Granville on the IStli of August, was tried, and 
contleimied to impiisonmeut for life in the castle of 
Hniii hut was set at liherty hy the amnesty of 
18*30.' He took up his residence in England, hut 
died' at St Germain, 2d IMarch 1SI7. He was a 
puzzle-headed man ; ‘ a mere idiot ’ Guizot called 
liiiu to BLhop Wilherforce. — His son. Prince 
.trmand (1817-90), was a leading monarchist. 

Polisllill!?* See Pp.encH Pulishing ; also 
Diamond, gIa.s.s, Ga.tsjTE, ite. 

PolisIlinS' Slate, a mineial compo.sed chielly 
of silica, with a little alumina, lime, o.-cide of iron, 
and water ; white, yellowish white, or yellow ; and 
of specilic gravity about half that of water. It Is 
used^ for polishing glass, marhle, and metals. 

Politiaii. Angelo Poliziano (Latinised 
Pulitianus) was born at Montepulciano in Tus- 
cany, on the 14th July 14o4. His real name was 
Amhrogini, hut, in accordance with a common 
lactice at the Itenaissanoe, he early called himself 
y the Latinised form of liis native town, which 
Italianised into Poliziano is the name hy which he 
is known in his own country. His father, Bene- 
detto .'inihrogini, a jurist of some disLinelion, wa.s 
assassinated hy certain of his fellow-citizens, and 
left his widow and li\’e children so scantily jrro- 
vided for that, even after Angulo the ehlosl had 
given the nio.st signal proofs of his genins, he was 
on the point of being taken from his studies and 
put to a trade. At the ago of ton he was .sent 
to Florence, then under Loionzo de’ Medici, 
tire hi'illiaiit centre of the Italian Renaissaiieo. 
Here he liad as his teaoher.s the mo.st fauiou.s 
scholars of his time, tire Greeks Argyropoulos and 
Kallistos, and the Italians Landiiio ami Ficiuo. 
His progress in the ancient languages, the .special 
studies of the period, was o.xtiaortlinary oven in 
that age of precocious talents, By his si.'cteoiith 
year he wrote epigrams in Latin and Greek that 
excited the wonder of his teachers. At seventeen 
he began the iranslacinn of the Iliad into Latin 
hexameters, a ■work which it liad been the anihition 
of all the Italian humanists to acliieve. The first 
book had already been translated hy another 
scholar', and Politian at dill'erent periods carried 
on the woric to the end of the lifth. By his success 
with the .second hook he became known as the 
‘ Homerio youth,’ and atti'acted the attention of 
the great Lorenzo himself, wlio now stooil his linn 
friend and patron. Tims secure of a settled position 
his life was thenceforward devoted to incessant 
study, and he was soon recognised as the prince of 
Italian scholars, and the most reniarkahle literary 
genin.s of his time. At tire age of thirty he became 
professor of Greek and Latin in the university of 
Florence, and the fame of his prelections drew 
students from every part of Eiu'ope, among whom, 
by reason of their own services to learning, Ketich- 
lin, Grooyn, and Linacre may be specially rnentioned. 
Politian -svas also cntrustoll with the edneation of 
Lorenzo’s .son.s, Piero and Giovanni (afterwards 
Leo X.); hilt their mother Clarice, who had ex- 
cellent reasons for doubting the great scholar’s 
fitness to be tlie director of her hoy.s, insisted on 
his being removed from their immediate superin- 
tendence. In such occupation, varied hy occa- 
sional visits to other towns of Italy, Politian lived 
at Fiesole in a villa assigned to him hy Lorenzo, 
whose familiar interoour.se he daily enjoyed. The 
death of that prince in 1492 was the mo,st serious 
trial of his life, and he mourned his death in a 
Latin _elegy, which has been described as unique 
alike in form and feeling in modern Latin poetry. 
Two years later ho himself died during the tem- 


porary supremacy of S.av<marola, whose religious 
zeal was directed against every principle of that 
pagan revival whieli it had been the life’s work of 
Lorenzo and Politian to forward. Politian’s epi- 
taph on his tomb in San Mai’cn, at Florence, is so 
entirely in the ironical and sceptical spirit of that 
movement of which he wa.s so brilliant a lepre- 
.sentative that it fitly closes any account of him- 
self. It is as follows : ‘ Politian lies in this grave, 
the angel who liad one head and, what is new, 
three tongues.’ 

Politian has the double distinction of being both 
a seliolar of the first rank and a poet of high merit 
alike in Latin and in his raotlier tongue. Of his 
iiidustiy as a .scholar his translations of classical 
authors ( Epictetus, Herodian, IIi]ipocrates, Galen, 
Plato’s Charmidcs, to mention a few of the long 
series) are ample evidence, while his edition of the 
Pandects of Justinian is regarded hy modem 
scholars os excellent even when tried hy the latest 
tests. His original works in Latin fill a thick and 
closely-printed quarto, half of which is made up 
of twelve books of letters, and the re.st with mis- 
cellanies in prose and verse. Among Neo-Latin 
poets Politian holds perhaps the fust place, his 
peculiar distinction being that, while he is not 
careful of cln.ssical ]mrity, he has charged his verse 
with his own iiidivklual thought and feeling. In 
Italian literature also he takes a high rank, both 
in virtue of Ids own poetic production and as 
having at a critical period given an impulse to the 
cultivation of the Ilalian language. Befoie him 
the Italian humanists regaideil their native tongue 
siinjily as a bastard Latin, which niight serve the 
needs of the people, hut was beneath the attention 
of scholars. The weight of Politian’s name_ and 
example moved them to think dillurently, ’ and 
tliencefonvaid Italian was secure of a place among 
tlie other modern liteiature.s. Of his piodnotions 
in Italian his Orfeo deserves special mention as 
having boon the lii’st secular drama in the language. 
As to' his personal character, Politian had m full 
iuea.snre the two great blemishes of the scholars of 
the Revival of Lottevs, and notably those of Italy. 
He was addicted to the lowest forms of vice, and 
he knew no hounds to his abuse of those who had 
the ill-fortune to oil'eml him. 

See Ojmra Anij. Pohtiuni (Florence, 1499) ; Le Stance, 
VQrfco e le Jtime di Messer Am/. Ambrof/ini, Ulnstrale 
da Oiosue Carducci (Floreiioo, 1803). For aocuunts of 
Politian, see Kosooo, Life of Lorenzo dc’ Medici; J. A. 
Syiuonds, RcneiisBemee in lieil/i, vol. ii, j Von lleumoiit, 
Lorenzo etc’ Medici (vol. ii. £iig. trims. 1870). 

Political Econoniy is variously defined. 
Aceordiug to the definition most generally accepted 
ill England, it is the science which is concerned 
with the production, distribution, and exchange 
of wealth. In Professor Marshall’.s Principles of 
JHconomics it is defined as ‘a study of man’s 
actions in the ordinary hiisine.ss of life ; it inquires 
how he gets hia income, and how he spends it.’ 
The name ‘ Political Economy ’ dates only from 
1616, having been first used (in this .special sense, 
as distinguished from domestic economy and moral 
economy and from political theory) hy Montchrb- 
tien de Vatteville in his TraitC de V&onomie 
Puiitique. 

Tlio science of political economy is a branch of 
the study of man. Man is a creature with many 
needs, which he seeks to satisfy hy applying his 
lahoiir to the nature hy which he is surrounded. 
These needs are not a fixed quantity, hut grow 
and change with the development of society ; and 
man’s devices for their satisfaction receive a oorre- 
spotiding clevelopnieiit. In the growth of these 
needs and of the devices to satisfy them we can 
trace the economic development of the Ininian 
race. Political economy may he regarded as the 
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hysteiiiatie ami coinmehen>i\e .-tuily of the pheno- 
iiieiia coimeeted tiieieuith. Theie have^ ^beeii 
econoiiiic fact'^ theiefoie ever "^itice the ori^i^iii of 
man ; hut tlieie rva^ no real science of political 
econninv till it rva^ coubtructeh hy Adam bniitli 
and hi^ foierLinners in France in the ISth century. 
Science ^jenerally is tlie systematic study of facts 
n Inch e.visted hefoie the stmly hegan. \et, while 
political economy did not exist as an independent 
and compicheiisive Inancli of human knowledge 
before the ISth centuiy, much attention had been 
given to particular economic facts. VaiioiiB econo- 
mic prohletns had received gieat and serious atten- 
tion. 

The history of political economy naturally falls 
into tliiiic divisions, tin ancimi, the mccUiecal, and 
the iiwdci-ii. We shall treat them hrietty in their 
order. 

(1) The Ancient Period .— in other scienee.s, 
the Hist notable ellbits in economic lellection weie 
made hy the ancient Creeks, The leading Greek 
thinkeis who handled economic ijnestions were 
Plato, who in the economic as in other spheres 
rejiresented the idealism of the ancient world; 
Aiistotle, the exponent of .scieiitilic realism ; and 
Xenoijliun, who e.xponnded the plain common sense 
of his time and country. Of the piohleins which they 
treated with the insight peculiar to their lace we 
may mention the following : the^ economic aspects 
of the origin of society ; the division of labour ; 
the function of money; economies of slavery, which 
they considered a natural thing ; property and the 
lelated qne.stion of comnnmbm ; the dependence 
of political change and of revolution on economic 
causes ; the population question. On these and 
other subjects the teaching of the great Greek 
writers is most valuable ; nor is its value lessened 
hy the fact that their discussion of economic facts 
forms only a part of the seienco of politics. And, 
uliile the condition' of the modern world dill'er so 
vastly fiom the Greek world, the economic views 
of thinkers like Plato and Aristotle will always 
have an interest for us, inasmuch as the solid 
groundwork of human nature continues substan- 
tially the same through the changing conditions of 
liistory. 

liomaii economics had no special interest or 
originality, Tlie main oontrihutiou of tlie Homans 
in connection witli political economy wa.s to give 
legal form to the prevalent ideas of property. 

(2) The Mcdiievcd Period. — During this period 
there i\<'is little discussion on economic prolrleiiis 
that could now be called scieiitilic. The must 
interesting feature of the economic views that then 
e.xisted was the influence exerted on them by 
C'liiistiaii teaching. This influence was most pro- 
found and greatly affected also the economic think- 
ing of siihserinent times. Tlie inlliience of Chris- 
tianity was especially manifest in relation to the 
weak and oppie.ssed classes. It tended to soften 
and then to abolisli slavery and serfdom ; it raised 
the position of women and gave a new refinement 
to family life ; the care of the poor became a first 
duty of men and of human iii.stitntions. The ideas 
and institutions of property prevalent in tiie Roman 
world, which were often liaisli, severe, and cruel, 
were corrected by the spiritual ethics of Christi- 
anity. To the struggling and half harharous feudal 
world it taught a nobler life and a higher con- 
ception of duty in the economic as in other spheres. 
It inculcated righteousness and charity, forbade 
usury and luxury, exalted poverty and resignation. 
In their opposition to the rigorous ideas of pro- 
perty some of the Fathers even advocated com- 
munism. The mediieval pexiod was a time of 
confused struggle, in which Christian ethics were 
often opposed not only to the rough and warlike 
egoism of the feudal races, but to the harsh 


economic ideas that were inoorpoiated in the 
Roman law. 

(3) The MIodcni Peiiod . — The feudal commimi- 
ties weie supeiscded hy centralised niouaicliies ; 
and this great political change was an organic 
one, being attended by important changes in other 
spheres. The clmicli lost much of its jmwer. The 
feudal nobles weie tiaiisformed into conrtieis. The 
feudal militia gave place to professional armies in 
the 2iay anil in the immediate service of the monarch. 
Foi the maiiiteiuuice of the aiiiiy and of the cnuit 
and othei dependents of the centralising rulei it was 
necessary first of all to have a siillieieiit revenue. 
And, as the old levenue in kind was neither con- 
venient nor elfective, it was found iiarticularly 
desiiahle to liaie a levemie in money. Accord- 
ingly it was one of the greatest and most piessing 
functions of the statesmanship of that time to foster 
and to secure an ample revenue in iiiunej'. The 
lise of the Colonial System (q.v.) consequent on the 
discovery of America and of the sea-route to India, 
the great exiiaiision of coniinerce thence I'esultiiig, 
the growth of niaiiufaetures, the development of 
the hanking system, all these were regarded as 
elements in the strength of the centralised state, 
and were made subservient to its policy. Under 
these circumstances it was natural that special 
attention should he paid to the halance of tiade; 
that trade should he so regulated hy statesmen as 
to secure for thcii own country a good halance of 
the precious metals. Thu.s it became a special 
note of economic theory to place an exaggerated 
value on the iirecious metals. The Meieantile 
System ( q. v. ) was an exju ession of this exaggeiation 
in the sphere of political economy. Economists difl'er 
as to the precise meaning and application of the 
jihrase, niiil indeed it hatl no very jirecise meaning 
or apidicatioii. The meaning of the nliraso uill 
naturally varj’ according as we confine the ap)3lica- 
tion of it to the exaggeration to which it speoifl- 
cally relates or extend it to the 'whole system of 
which the exaggeration was a conspicnous featuie. 
But there can he no doubt that the system grow 
out of the needs and circiimslances of tlie time. 
Its chief expounders were Bodin and Montchretien 
de Vatteville in France, Antonio Serra in Italy, 
and Thomas hlun in England. In practical &tate.s- 
nianship it Is associated chiefly with the great 
names of Cromwell and Colbert. 

Ei'en during the jirevalence of the mercantile 
system a new way of thinking on economics had 
arisen in England and Fiance. Its keynote was 
freedom, and it too was an organic part of the 
social and political evolution of the time. The 
expounder of the new system was Adam Smith, 
hut he was only the chief representative and cul- 
uiinatiiig iioint of a movement wliich had been 
growing for more than a century. In England 
men like Locke, Jo.slma Child, "Wiiliam Petty, and 
Dudley North had been struggling more or less 
successfully towards a similar iioiiit of view. In 
France the school of Physiociats, headed hy Ques- 
imy, had taught many of the new ideas ; in par- 
ticular they had lieen set forth with perfect lucidity 
and conciseness hy Turgot in his Uejlexions sur la 
Formation et la Distribution des Puchesses [VIQQ). 
In fact, Turgot’s little hook might he regarded as 
the first scientific exposition of political economy. 
Adam Smith’s achievement was to gi\'e the fittest 
form to ideas wliich were becoming current among 
the most jirogressive minds of his time. If Turgot’s 
work may he regarded as the first brief statement 
of political economy, Smitli’s Wealth of Nations 
■was tlie first thorough and coinqirehensive exiiosi- 
tion of the subject by a man who had anijile leisure 
and caiiacity, a remarkable knowledge of history, 
and an adequate philosophic training. 

The teaching of Adam Smith was hy himself well 
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defined ^ system of uatuial libeity. In view 
of tlie ill-judged or antiquated regulations of the 
iiast lie adi’ocated liberty ; and to all that was arti- 
li'eiiil in such regulation lie oiqiosed a natural order, 
thus following tlie scliool of lioussuan in the return 
to natuie fioiii a peiverted civilisation. Indeed, 
both in Ills assertion of freedom and in the aiqieal 
to nnture, Smith u-as only applying to pohtieal 
economy princi]iles that were donunant in other 
splieies of thought. Smith also followed the 
example of liL iiredecessors, and showed himself in 
haiuioiiy uitli the new era. in regarding lahonr as 
the bouice of wealth. With legaul to other 
Bcunoiiiic questions relating to capital, rent, irr- 
terest, r'v.'c. Smith has .said much which, though 
it has not alwaj’s gained the assent of snUseqiieiit 
ecououiists, has at least had the merit of starting 
iiapoitant di.scu.ssion. Sniith’.s pie-eminence as an 
economist lies in the fact that he sunnned up and 
presented in lucid perspective the best economic 
thmiglit of the limes iireeeding, while his wiiling.s 
were the starting-point of all further development. 

The greatiies.s of Smith hecouiea all the more 
appaient when we eontiasL him with his .sue- 
eesbors, for in none of them do we .see the same 
coiiihination of hurn.iiiity, moderation, and ojieii- 
iiiindedness, fulluoss of kiiou'ledge, width of view, 
ami plulosopliie oulturo. MaltliUH had niaiiy of 
the same qualitie.s, hut he fully applied them only 
to the elucidation of a single aspect of the subject, 
the population que.stiun. In Iticardo the historic 
factor almost disappears in the akstract ; his theory 
of lent, for which ho has been most celebrated, is 
particularly abstract and artilicial, and lias been 
iiiiioh overiated. The main body of J. iS. Alill’s 
eooiioinie work was simply a re-statemuiit of the 
triulitionary doctrine, and as an acliiovement for 
Jus time o.ainiot bo compared with what Smith did 
for the IStli century. Ills later writings as well as 
the later editions of his Political Ecunomy show a 
peicoption of the fresh problems which arc opening 
up to the Bcunonusl, but ho never bvouj'ht his 
economic system as a whole into harmony with his 
new views. Ills eounomic writings represent a 
piuee.ss of transition, in which the old was not 
fused or transformed by the new. 

The political economy of Ailam Smith had great 
inllnence on the continent of Europe. <1. 11. Say 
in Er.ance, and Han and irermann in (ierinany, 
followed Smith nioro or less faithfully. But 
Smith’s teaching, or what is alleged to have been 
his teaching, has also met with strong opposition. 
His doctrines have been I'ariously criticised as 
being too abstract and individualistic, as incul- 
cating selllshness, as based on doubtful theological 
assunqitions. It is a special ohjeotion Unit his 
tendency to individualism and cosmopolitanism 
prevents him from .seeing the importance of the 
nation as an eleineiit in economic development. 
Here we llnd the most fundamental point of dill'er- 
encB between the economics of Germany and of 
England, plainly arising out of the dilierent cir- 
cumstances of the two countries. The national 
element found eonspicuons e.xpression in the sys- 
tem of List, who has been followed Iry the Ameri- 
can economist Carey, the gist of this doctrine 
being that the ])olitical economy of each country 
i.s and must be adapted to tlie particular conditions 
of its national development ; in oilier words, tliat 
circumstanoes render protection necessary to the 
national life and giowLh of Gevmanv and the 
Hnitecl States. 


The school of iiolilical economy which has long 
been most prei'aleut on the continent of Europe 
is usually described as historical. It holds tliat 
economic factors must be studied in the liglit of the 
historic conditions of each time and country — con- 
ditions legal, political, social, and otliioai. Tlie 
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historical school is a protest against ahstiactne.ss 
and absolntene.ss in economic science. No icasou- 
able adheient of the school would deny that tlicie 
aie poriiianent faetois in economics, but all would 
asseit that even the most .stable elements are 
subject to continual variation. That being so, 
nmch will depend on whether the economist is 
disposeil to dwell on the stable or tlie variable 
elements in economic development. Itoscliei 
uns the founder of the school. He and Adolf 
Wajjner aie its gieatest recent icpiesentatives. 
Their works are true to the leading principle of 
the school ; they are studies of economic jirinciples 
conducted uitli all the lights mIucIi a vast histori- 
cal learning can .supply, SchiiHle is more than 
historical, as lie has given ani])le iccognition to 
the evolution principle in his ISau uad Lebeu dcs 
Pozialcn Korjiers. 

At present it will lie generally admitted by 
.students of political econoniy that the subject Is 
in an unsettled and unsatisfactoiy condition, 
^hl.rions exiilaiiatiuus of this may be given, Irat 
the real anil substantial gTounds must be found iii 
the following great iacLs which have emerged since 
the time of Adam yniith, and which seem to 
necc.ssitato a leconstruction, or at least a laige 
inodilieation, of the science. 

(1) The gicatly inqiiovod study of history, and 
the application of the historical method to all 
dopartnientb of inquiry, The charge of neglect- 
ing the teachings of history can bo urged justly 
enough against rrtany of Smith’s school ; agairrst 
Smith hirrtself it is nro.st unfair. Jl wmrld he 
uhsutd to say that an age which produced Smith 
and Gihbori was entirely lacking in the historical 
spirit j both rnert are amongst the irrrest exarttples 
of it that have apiienred. Yet they were otrly 
isolated irrstarrees of a rrretlrod which has itow 
hecotne uttiversal arrrung conrpetent irrquir'er's. Tiro 
corijparalive .study of history, arrd esiiecially of 
liistoiical iirstitutroiiSj has jir-acticnlly eorrte into 
existence siircu their tirrre, ami has thrown entirely 
new light on the growth arrd workirtg of ecoriortric 
forces. 

(2) The general aeceptarree of tire theory of 
evolntiorr, esriecially as taught by Larwirr. AVe 
can rrow sue that Srrrrth’s theory of rratural liberty 
really nrcaut that individual struggle for cxrsteirce 
carried on within the litrtils presor ihed by law rvhich 
we call the corrrpetitive sysLerti ; arrd that the pro- 
tective syslerrt farmurod on the Europcatt contirrerrt 
is only a rirourcnt in the struggle for existence 
carried oir hetweerr vast organised comrrnrnities 
like Erauce, Gernrany, and Kussia. Itr the United 
States it rttay he cousider'cd as a nrorrrerrt in the 
struggle for a lietter national existence agairrst the 
iirdnstrial power of Errghurd, 

(3) The industrial revolutiorr, whereby hand 
labour has been supersedeil hy machinery, and 
individual effort has given place to labour orgarrised 
ill vast indu.sti'ial and eoniniei'cial undertakings, 
such as factories, I'ailwiiy and shipping conipauie.s. 
This revolution was just hcgimiiiig when Adam 
Smith wrote his Wealth of Nations, which was 
luihlished hr lire very year vrlien AVatt produced the 
tot effective steam-engine (1776). Tire change in 
industrial icchnique and oi'ganisatioii have been 
vastly greater .since Adam Smith’s time than they 
were in the whole jreiiod hetwcuii Aristotle and 
SiiiiUi. 

(4) Tire groM’th of democracy, \rhich took a 
fresh start with the American revolution al.so in 
the .same year that saw lire pnhliealion of the 
Wealth of Nations, in 1776, to he followed thir- 
teen years later by the great Erenoh lior'olution of 
1789. 

(C) The increasing irrominence of the soeial ques- 
tion, of which we need not furlher speak here. 
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[t fannot be --aiil tliat the ciineiit EiiglWi 
ecdnoiiiie^ have yiveii due leoegiiitinu to any of 
the above fact-. Pi()fe-.--ijr .Mai^haH’'' iniiioitaiit 
ru'nci'jiit.^ 'i/£cjiioiii/'’.i {IS9I}}, vviiile it L Jeameil, 
thoroiigli, and iinidie--'ive in tune, auil doe', coii- 
--idei-aljly '-how the iiilliienee of new nioveinents 
is in tliB main jiierely a lepioduction of the traili- 
tioiiary doetiine. The (jiily prominent tliinker-' who 
yivo line jeeo"nifcioii to the evolution )irincipJe in 
economies aie Herbert Spencer and Schattte. 

It will be ele.ii that the old abstract economics, 
of wliieh Kicaulu was the siyual example, is now 
beiny abandoned by all competent economists. 
Mo't students of the subject will admit that we 
can hcf-t cumpieheml the piescnt if we consider it 
as iiaving yiow-uoiit of the past; and if we can throw 
any light on the future, we can do so only by 
stuilying both the past and the pieseiit. In other 
wolds, the great function ot the economist is to 
collect aiul analyse facts and to impure into the 
aotiiin of the foiccs, whatever they ma.y be, that 
determine the ecurmmic well-being of mankind. 
His aim must lie on the one hand to avoid a servile 
adliorcnce to the liistoiical method, through which 
the discussion of economic tlicoiies is ovcrlnirdened 
hy a too elaborate appaiatns of liistoiical learning, 
aiid on the other hand to avoid the assuiiiptioii 
that the economic conditions of our own time and 
coiiiitiy aie and iiiiist he normal for all other times 
and countries. While the main body of economic 
inquiry must he the collection and analysis of facts, 
the best and most fruitful achievements in political 
economy accomplished hy men like Quesiiay, 
Till got, 'Adam .Smith, and'j. S. Mill have been in 
fonvai'ding liiiiiinri progiess. Thit.s the ethical or 
ide.T,! element has not been excluded from political 
ecoiium.v at its best. On the contrary, it has 
informed and inspired the acieiioe in its noblest 
elfin'ts. While political economy must start from 
an adequate basis of facts supplied hy the cognate 
or subsidiary sciences, geology, geography, statis- 
tics, history, it must own allegiance to tlie supreme 
science of ethics. Progress in economic .science 
will move in Inirmon.v with and promote the .social 
and moral progress of the human i ace. 

Political economy may be regarded as concerned 
with a vast process tvhicli is incessantly going on. 
This proce-'B begins .and ends with human beings. 
The stavting-pouit is found in the needs wliich 
stinuilate men to those efforts for their .satisfaction 
which are termed labour. Bat labour can create 
nothing ; it operates hy utilising natural objects, 
or as economists hvielly express it, the land, which 
includes mines and the sea as well as agricultural 
laud. In the history of civilisation a vast system 
of appliances have, under tlie name of capital, been 
developed and accumulated by the labour, ingen- 
uity, and foresight of men for more effective opera- 
tion on nature ; thu.s we have tlie three factors of 
production, land, laliour, and capital. 

In tlie system of economics that prevail.s in tlie 
most advanced conntiie.s these three faclois of 
production are supplied hy as many different 
classes of imUviduahs, whose relations to each other 
are determined liv' free competition. Hence it is 
that the ]irobIem.s eoniieeted with distrihiition 
attain to primary importance in political economy. 
The share of the results of production obtained by 
the owner of land is rent; the sliaie of the capi- 
talist is called profits, consisting of inteiest, wages 
of management, &c. ; the share of the lalionrer is 
-simply termed wages. 

One of the most marked features in tlie leeeiit 
economic history of the world is the enormous 
development of the means of communication and 
transport both by sea and land. In former times 
the bulk of the produce of labour was locally con- 
•sunied hy the producers themselves. The gi-oiving 
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utilisation of steam ami eleetiicity has given rhe 
to the gicat maikets of the woild, oi we -•Ijouiii 
rather -a.v, to a gieat w oi Id-market, in which the 
exchange of the mo't vailed coninioilities is cairied 
on. Exchange had long been an important depait- 
meiit of economics ; it is now a dominant one. 
(Mit of excliange aiise the imihlem.s connected with 
value. The mcclium of exchange is money, also 
involving a wide complex of questions — banking, 
credit, A'c. 

The liiial aim of the whole economic piocess is 
the satisfaction of the needs fiom wliich it started. 
Tills .satisfaction is gained in the consumption of 
the commodities which are produced, distributed, 
and exchanged ; hut they aie used up not only foi 
eiijo.v meiit, but for the iiioduelioii and niaiiitenance 
of li'um.an energies. All human activity, whether 
it he viewed as llic activity of individuals or of the 
great organised cumniimities, such as states and 
uatioii'., must rest on an economic basis, and must 
be iiiuie or less limited by the ecunomio lesmuces 
which it can commaiKl. As wealth consists of 
commodities which are deiived from e.xteriial 
iiatnie and trail, sformed in the process of piodiic- 
tioii, so in the process of consumption they are 
icturned to nature in a greatly alteied form. The 
subject of consumption has been much neglected 
hy political economists. The utilisation of the 
materials returned to nature, vyliich are often con- 
sidered tts mere waste, but which could ho scien- 
tilically .applied to the recuporntiuii of the often 
exhausted poweis of nature, lia.s also been greatly 
neglected in economic tci;h)iii/uc. 

The vast process which we have thus brielly 
sketched is for the nio.st part a jiiivale matter. It 
rests with e.ach individual to determine how lie 
shall relate himself to it. But there is also a large 
public sphere coniieeteil with the state, the muni- 
cipality, and other local hmlius. It has almost 
universally been admitted that the state must 
provide for defence, justice, education, the larger 
means of comiimiiicntion, A’C. ; and the nece.ssary 
revenue is mostly drawn from the wealth of tlie 
citizens under the name of taxation, An eulaiging 
set of functions, coiinocLed with lighting, water- 
supply, police, and to some extent education, aie 
generally performed hy uiunicipajities and other 
local bodies, the funds for these being styled rate.s. 

Many of the older forms of society were marked 
h.v stability or stagnation, and the economic con- 
ditioii.s under which they existed underwent little 
change. Yet economic history has .also been a 
recoid of development. Labour in particular has 
gone through a distinct succession of changes, 
through slaver.y, serfdom, and the guild system, 
into the present system of free labour, iliscouteiit 
has always been the mother of progress, and it i.s 
obvious that the economic changes of the present 
and the fntuie must largely proceed from the dis- 
content of the labouring clas.s, especially from their 
discontent with the prevailing system of distrihu 
tioii. Hence a group of most important ques- 
tions connected with trades-unions, co-operation, 
socialihin. 

It should .also be said that the economic piocess 
Is an organic one, that each part of it is vitally 
connected with every other, ,aird that the whole 
jirocess Is intimately related to the entire social, 
political, artistic, moral, and religious develop- 
ment of inankiiul. One of tlie greatest dangers to 
political economy (ns to other .seienoes) i.s the 
excessive specialisation hy which certain depart- 
lueiits of it are studied in isolation from the other 
branches of the science, and from tlie cognate 
provinces of human knowledge. 

Larger works on political economy: Adam .yiiiitli, 
Wealth of Nations; J. S. Mill, Fi'inciplcs of Ihilitical 
Eoononiy ; Cairiies, Some Leading Erincqjles of FolUical 
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Ecmonuj neiili/ ex/joitndcd ; Javuns, Theory of TolUical 
Eiuiiomi/; SiJgwick, Prineiphs of Political Economy; 

Principles of Economics ; Kosdier, Grnndlayui 
(hr Eationalokonomic (Eng. trana.) ; Ailolt Wagiiur, 
Uriiudleyaiiy ; fcjcIiaBle, Eon untl Lchcn dcs Sozialeii 
burners; Sclioiiberg’s Handhuch dir Naiional- 
okoiioiiue, wliioli is really an eiioyoloiiaitli.a of the sub- 
ieot. Manuals and smaller works : Pawoelt, Manual 
of PaUticul Economy; Mis Fawcett, Political Economy 
for Bei/iiiiurs ; Marshall, Economics of InduUry ; 
F. A. AVallter, Political Economy ; Joseph Gamier, Traite 
iV Economic Politiipic ; Laveleyc, Elements d'Eronumie 
Politique (Fng. tr.in.h.). Histories of political economy: 
Eosolier, Oeschkhfe dec Nutionalokononiil in Deutsch- 
land ; Kautz, Die rjcschichtliche Entwickiluny der 
Nutionalokonomik ; L. Gossa, Guide to the Study of 
Political Economy; J- K- Ingram, History of Poldtrul 
Economy; Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by 
K. H. Inglis Palgrave. See also the articles Bvnkinu, 
EOUiTY, C.UUTAli, (JOM.MUNIHM, CuN.SUMl’TION, Co- 
opEii.moN, GoiiN L.r\v.s, Luvi.sion op Labouh, 
E.\CHANf;E, Fiibe Thade, Lauouii, Land Laws, 
Mo.s'EV, Monopoly, Photeotion, iiiiNT, aocrALis.M, 
T.i.XAriON, TriADiSH-UNioN.s, 'W'AiiEs; and the articles on 
the more important uouniiniio tliinkers — Bmith, Malthiis, 
Eioaido, Mill, Lassalle, Marx, &o. 

Political Oilciiccs are usually e.xeinpted 
from truiitius of Extrailition (q.v.), by which a 
goveiiuncnb iiKi'ces to arrest and surrender |ier,son.s 
wlio have brolccn the law of a foreign state. A 
political ollbncQ may be dolined as an olteuco coiu- 
initted in carrying on civil war or open insnrrec- 
tion. In Novembor 1890 the lingli.sb .judges bad 
to decide wliethor the Swia.s govennnent could 
domand the extradition of one CasLioiii, who was 
proved to liavo shot a member of the ministry 
during a revolution excited liy tlio Lilierals in tlio 
canton of Ticino. Tliere was some evidence Unit 
the prisoner was moved liy private malice ; liiit tlie 
judges lield tluat liis act was iirinid/imie political, 
aud gave liim tlie Iienellt of tlio execptioii hi the 
treaty. The Conspiracy Hill of 18."i8, introduced 
after Oraini’s attempt on the life of Napoleon III., 
proposed to make conspiraey to mnider a felony 
instead of a misdomoaiionr. it was iiiteiidod to 
.secure the I''renoh empeior against plotters in Eng- 
land, and caused the fall of Paliner.st(m’s govern- 
ment, as being oouLrary to English traditions. 
As between a govorumeiit aud its subjects 
political offences have often \ioen treated with 
extreme severity, ns may he seen on referring to 
the lioman law relating to iir.rdmlUo and hcsii 
nmjestas. In France and Scotland the law of 
treason was framed on the model of tho.se laws 
ivliicli had been mailo to protect the person anil 
government of the Uoimin einpevor and the iutuvests 
of the lioman state ; the old English law of treason 
was also extremely severe. In modern times the 
tendency is to treat oUeiioes agaiipst the state 
according to the ordinary iiriiieiple.s of criminal 
law. Theie are, however, two Idnd.s of crime 
which raise political iinestious of some interest. 
(1) Crimes committed in the territory of one state 
against the government of another. The Foreign 
Enlistment Acts wore jiassed to enahlo the Briti.sh 
government to deal with persons wlio levy troojis 
and pre]jaio iirmamonts against a foreign govern- 
ment within British territory. Some writers of 
authority have censured the American government 
for permitting Fenians within its jurisdiction to 
levy war again.st the British emiiire. (2) Crimes 
committed hy persons who honestly think they 
have a grievance against the government of their 
own comitry. In sneli eases the pmlitical motive 
is not, in law, regarded as an exon, so ; if e.g. a 
inemher of parliament incites to a hreacli of the 
law, magistrates and prison authorities must deal 
with him as with any other ollender. A linniane 
gnyeymnent will often oxtenil special indulgence to 
political olFencos. Whether such indulgence should 


he granted (whether e.g. an IrLli memljor in 
prison should he exempted from ordinary pri,son 
rules) is a rpuestion of discretion, not of legal right. 
The dynamiteis wlio in 1882-80 attempted the 
ile.slinetion of English imhlic hinUlings weie 
piopeiiy treated a.s mere cuminal.s, without regaid 
to any alleged political aims. 

Politics ( Gr. jiolis, ‘city’ or ‘state'), that 
hraneli of etliies which has for its subject the 
proper mode of governing a state, .so as to secine 
its prosperity, peace, and safety, and to attain, as 
peifecti)' as piis.sihle, the ends of civil society. 
Among tlio subjects which piilitical science em- 
hraces are the piinciples on wliicli government is 
founded, tlie hands in whieli the siipieme power 
may lie mast advantageously placed, the duties 
and obligation of tlie governing ami governed por- 
tions of society, the development and iiiciease of 
tlie resources of tlie state, tlie proLecLioii of tlie 
lights and liberties of tlie citizens, the ])reservatioii 
of their morals, and the dofeiice of tlie independ- 
ence of the state against foreign control or con- 
(luest. Wliile the philosophy of goveining eon- 
.stitule.s the science of politics, tlie art of polities 
consisls in the application of that science to the 
individual cii'cnmstauces of particular state.s. Tlie 
ancient Greek writers tieated politics witli icfer- 
once to an ideal perfect state, wliieli eacli pio- 
(louuded according to his own specnlatiie views, 
pointing out the vaiiatioii of every existing govern- 
ment from his standard. The ‘ polities of a coun- 
try’ im|)lie.s the conr.se of^ its govenmient, more 
especially in its relations with foieigu poweis. 

In the artiole.s on the several otmutriea a sketch of the 
constitution is givoii, See also the aitiolos Ambas-sahur, 
ANAUCUISM, ANTHllOrOLOGY, AHISTUCUACY, BALANCE OP 
I’owKii, CAniNirr, Gonokess, DEirocHAtY', Enblanu 
(II i.sToiiY OP), Family, Fluoalibm, Govebnment, In- 

TISllNA'IIONAL L.IW, NlHILLsM, PaULTAMIINT, HEPUBLIC, 
UCPKEBENTATION, .SoCIALLsM, TillUi;, WHIRS AND TOUIES, 
&c. ; and the ai tides on the exponndors of famous politi- 
cal theories— riatn, Aristotle, More, Maehiavelli, Eeii- 
tliaui, Lassalle, Aliir.x, &c. 

l‘oIiziiino. See Politian. 

Polk. Jajies Knox, eleventh president of the 
United Stales, was horn in Meckleiihurg county. 
North Carolina, Novemher 2, 170, '3. ITis ancostoivs, 
xvho bore tlio name of Pollock, emigrated fumi live 
north of Ireland ; his f,atlier was a fanner in moder- 
ate ciieuiiislaiiees. Polk was educated in the 
University of North Carolina, and studied law with 
Felix Grundy of Toiiiiossoe, an eminent law'yer 
and statesman. Admitted to the bar in 1820, lie 
was three years after eleeted a inoiiiher of tlie 
legislature of Temiessee, and in 1823 returned to 
cougre.s3 hy tlie Uemocratio party. In 1835 lie was 
chosen .s]jeaker of tlie Himse of Kepresentatives, a 
liositinn lie lillod during live se&.sitmR witli firmness 
and ability. After serving fourteen years in con- 
gress, he was in 1830 elucted governor of Tennes- 
see ; hut ho failed to secure re-election in 1841 and 
1843. Ill 1844 lie was nominatod as a compromise 
candidate for tlie presidency, against Henry Clay, 
.and eloctod hv a popular majority of only 38,000, 
Imt liy 17,3 olectoral vote.s to 10.3. Ills caliinet 
included Jnnio.s iinelianaii ns secretiuy of state 
ami Bancroft, tlie liistorian, as secrotai'y of tlie 
navy. Polk’s firm attitude witli logaul to the 
amioxatioii of Texas liad mainly secured ins elec- 
tion, and ho carried out the policy to wliicli he was 
coiiuiiilled witli promjitness anil vigour. In liis 
lirat message to congress, in Decemlier 1845, lie 
announced tliat tlie western liaiik of the Nueces 
River, beyond wliieli To.xas had not exercised 
jurisdiction, was already occujiied liy Aiiici'icaii 
troops. On 29tli Deoeniher Texas was admitted to 
the Union; outlie 31st jurisdiction was exteiuied 
to the disputed territory lieyond the Nuece.s. 
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Tlie^e pioi tn goad the Mexicans 

into a dedal atioii of Mai, the \Jic-'ideiit foiceil on 
liostilitie'- hv adiiLiieiin; the Aineiican army, at 
the ''Ugge^tion of (leiieuil Taylor, to the Kio 
tli.iiide.'’ Palo Alto and Kesaca follow eil, and the 
IMexiean war iva-, ‘^iieetasfiilly started ; the capital j 
wa^ taken in Se]iteiahei, and fall euahlcd the 
coin| ueroi’', to dictate teiiii"' of peace, hv which the 
I'nited .stiitea acipiiied t’alifornui and Xew Mexico. 
LtiiiiiU I’olk’s teiin the Oiegon boundary was 
settled h\ a coniiiroiiiise (4!IA otleied by Kngland, 
thoiigli the Jiaity ciy ( ‘ Fifty-four-fortv or light") 
which heljied to elect liiin was a claim for the 
entile teiutoiy to oP 40 X. hit. In 184ti a leienne 
tariff, in which (id vttloieM weie substituted toi 
specitic and miniimun duties, was ailojited — ^in the 
senate, howevei, only by the casting vote of Vice- 
jiresident Dallas. Polk consistPiitly condemned 
the anti-.slavery agitation; he did not hdieie in 
the [JO'sihility of a i.Tiited .States all slave oi all 
free, and considered the inix/iiti ricouh between 
Xoith and South cpiite satisfactory. Ilaiing 
jiledgcd luniself to a single term of office, he 
lefused a renomination, and ictiied to his home 
ill Xashville, Tennessee, wheie he died thicc 
months afterwaiils, June Id, 1849. Polk was a 
man of good abilities, lunl of a solid, (iim, honest, 
and religious chaiaoter. lie was devoted to the 
piineiples of the Democratic ]iarty of Jett'eison and 
Jackson— .state rights, a lei’eiiue tariff, indeiicndeut 
treasury, and stiict constructiou of the constitution. 

fieo Lite hy J. S. Jenkins (1850), and a History of hio 
adniinistiatioii, hy Luoien B. Chase (ISoU). 

Polk, LEUNlD.ts, the Antony Jlek of the Con- 
federacy, was hoiii at Ealeigli, Xoitli Carolina, 
Iffth April 1806. He was a cousin of President 
Polk, and s-randsoii of C'lduncl Thomas Polk, an 
officer of the llevolutioii. graduating at ‘\Vest 
Point in 1827, he iceeived a cuminissioii in the 
aitilleiy, Imt was induced to study for the ministry, 
and in 1830 received deacon’s and in 1831 piiest's 
ordeis in the Ejiiscopal Chtiich. In 1838 he was 
consecrated Bishop of Arkansas and Indian Tciii- 
tory, with charge of the dioceses of Alaliania, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana ; in 1841 he resioueil 
all these except the bishopric of Louisiana, wdiicli 
he retained — ^even when at the head of an army 
coi'iis— until his death. Soon after the outhioak of 
the civil war he was offered a major-generalship hy 
Jefferson Davis, and, accepting it, proceeded to 
strongly fortify strategical points on the Missis- 
sippi. At Belniout, in November 1861, he was 
driven from his camp hy Giant, hut returned and 
eventually compelled Jiim to retire. Ar .Shiloh and 
at Corinth he coniinaiuled the Isfc corps ; in October 
1862 he was jiroinoted to lieutenant-generai, and 
in Xovemher he conducted the retreat from Ken- 
tucky. After Chickamaiiga, where he commanded 
the right wing, he was relieved of his command ; 
blit in December 1863 he was appointed to the 
department of Alabama, Mis.sissippi, and Eastern 
Louisiana, and he afterwards joined Johii.ston in 
opposing Shernian’s march to Atlanta. He xvas 
killed while reconnoitring on Pine Mountain, 14th 
June 1864, hy a oaunoii-slint tired by some Noithern 
oHieer.s who wished to give the bishop’s piarty’ a 
fright. 

Polka, a species of dance, of Bohemian origin, 
invented in 1830, and introduced into Eiigl.and in 
1843, the music to which is in t time, and has the 
I'liythmioal peculiarity of being accented on the 
third cjuaver of the measure. 

Pollack (Gadm jiollnchiua), a common fish on 
Britisli coasts, belonging to the cod, liaddoek, and 
whiting genus. It is about the size of the eoal- 
lish, is active in lialiit, and is frequently caught. 
Xho lower jaw projects beyond the uppier, and 


there is no haihcl. In Scotland and in some parts 
of Iielaiid it i- called Lijtlic. 

Pollaiuolo, A.NTOX'rii, gohlsmiLli, Inedallist, 
metal-castei, and paiiitei. was horn at Floieuce in 
1429, and died at Home in 1498, wliitlier be hail 
been summoned to east a sepiilcliral nionunient for 
Pope Sixtus IV. , and wlieio he also cast a similai 
one for Piqie Innocent (died 1492), botli 

in St I’ctei's, and both work.s of great merit. 
Antonio’', jiictnres — the best being ‘ Heieules sla\ 
iiig the Hydra,’ ‘ Heieiiles deslroyiiig Aiiticiis,’ and 
‘.St Sehastian ’ — aie distingiiLlied for the life and 
vigoiii ot theii diawiiig. — Plis hrother PiE'tJiO, horn 
at Floieiice in 1443, and died at Home in 1490, was 
geueially associated with him in liL woik, thongli 
lie devoted most attention to painting. ’To him aie 
attributed an altai[iieee introducing SS. James, 
Vincent, and Eustace (if indeed it is not iiiaiiilv hy 
the othei brother), an Auniineiation, a Cuionatiuli 
of ilie I’irgin, and iiie Five Viitiies. 

Pollan ( ( 'oi-ftfuii IIS jiul/aii ), a fieali-watev lish of 
the family Salnionidm, a native ot lakes in Irclaiul. 
It is particiilaily ahuiidaiit in Lough X'cagh, wheie 
great iiiimheis aie otteii netted, and solil in the 
neighhoiiring coiiiitry. The lish is from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and is well llavoured. See 
CoKliOOXUS. 

Pollanavriia, a urined city of Ceylon, 60 
miles ENE. of Kandy, with a massive dagoha, 
a rock-cub teiniile, musse.s of sciilptiiiud stones, 
and a wide area of ruined huildiugs that attest 
the size and importance of the city, which became 
the capital of the kingdom about 770, .after the 
iMalahar invasion mined Anuradhapura, the foriiier 
cai>ital. The city .stood on the site of an immense 
t.iiik, still called Topaweva or Topaie. The place 
was lii.st m.ade known to Euui]ieans in 1820. 

PollavtliHg ( to 2>olt, to cut off, or shave the 
head) is the cutting off of tlie wliole eruwn of a 
tree, leaving it to send out new bianelies from the 
top of the stem. Trees thus treated aie called 
jwlliinls. The new hranches aie never equal in 
magnitude to the original hraiiches of the tiee, 
although often more numerous, and when pollarding 
is often repeated the seals and sLuiniis form a thick 
ling at the top of the stem, from which many ainall 
blanches spring. Pollards are not heaiitifiil ; hut 
liollardiiig is piractiaed with ad\antagc in districts 
where fuel is scarce, the blanches being cut off in 
order to lie n.sed for fuel, and tlie oiieratiun reiieated 
every third or fourth year. Willows, poplars, 
aldeus, elms, oak.s, and limes are the trees most 
frequently poll.arded, and in some parts of Eurujje 
the white mulheiry. The tiees of most rapid 
growth are preferred wdiere fuel is the object ; and 
xvillows, iioplai's, and aiders are planted along 
water-courses, and in rows in moist iiipadows and 
hogs. Oaks are soinetiiiies pollarded, chiclly for the 
sake of the haik of their hriinches, .and the w'hole 
treatment very muoli resembles that of eopise-wood. 
.See Copse. 

Pollen. See FLOtVEU ( Feiitilisatiox of 

THE), BTAMEX. 

Pollio, CAIU.S Asixius, an orator, poet, bis- 
torian, and soldier, w'as burn in Home, 70 n.c. He 
sided xyitli Uic.sar in tlie cii’il war foiiglit at 
Pliarsalia, and cniiiinanded in Spain against Hcxtiis 
Poiupeius, blit was defeated. He sided witli the 
triumvirs against the oligarcliic senate, and was 
appointed by Antony to settle the leterans on the 
lands assigned tlieni in Transpadano Gaul. It was 
now that he saved the property of the poet Virgil 
at IMantiia from confiscation. 'After Antony and 
Oetavian had quarrelled, it was Pollio who efrected 
their temporary reconciliation at Briindusiiim ( 40 ). 
This year he was consul, when "IrirgiPs fourth 
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ecli)‘''ue wa!> addies^ecl to liiiii. The year after he 
■went to fheeee as legate of Antony, and defeated 
tlie Partliini, a peoiile of fllyiia. Tliis was the 
iieiiod of Vii^ih-s eighth eclogue, also addiessed to 
Pollio. Thercaftei he uithdiew altng(d)ier from 
political life, and sur\i\ed till 4 A.i). 1‘idlio was 
the first to establish a jiuhlie library at Rome, and 
■was the patron of Virgil, Horace, and other poets. 
His own oiations and tiagedios and history have 
peiished, ami it is most proh.ahly no great loss. 
The .severest critics are seldom themspjves even 
decent writers, arrd Ire, we are told, detected 
Patm-inttas in the limiiid stylo of Livy, and 
censirred Cicero, Sallust, and Ca's.ai-. 

I*olloclt< an ilhrstirmis fanuly descended from 
Mr David Pollock, saddler to (leorge HI. in the 
later p^arb of the ISth cetilnry, who ke))t a shop 
near Charing Cross. Three of his sons rose to 
enriiieitce — Sir David Pollock, Chief- justice of 
Coniliiiy (died hS-i" ) ; Sir Predep'iek I’dIIopIc; ,iiid 
Field-marshal Sir (leorgG Pollock.— The second, 
FncmSKlOK, was honr ‘idd Septenrhor 17, S3, ami 
in 180'2 passed froiir St I’airl’s School to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, -nltere in IHOd ho gradnated 
B..V. as senior wrangler and lirst Smithls [nizem.an. 
Most year he was elected a fellow of his crdicgo, 
and called to the bar at the Jliddle T'empic. Tie 
travelled the nni'thei'ir cirenit; in 1S27 heoanie 
a K.C. ; in 1331 was returned ,as a Tory for 
Hnntrngdon ; was Attornoy-g'onoral 1834-3, 7 .aird 
1841-44 i and in the last yi'ar snceeeded Jjord 
Aliinger as Chief Harotr of the E.-^cheiiucr, lie 
had been knighted in 183-1, and on lii.s relii-ement 
in 18GG he received a hat(mcto.y. Ho died 23d 
.Vngnst 1870.— His eldest .son, Sir Frederick 
PilLLOC'K, horn 3(1 April 181,7, was edneated at 
Trinity Collego, Camhiidgo (lS32-.3(i), and in 18.38 
was called to the bar at the Tuner Temple. He 
was appointed a riiasror of the Court of K\chcr|ner 
(1840), and (Juoen’s lleim'rtrhraiiccr (1874) ; in I87G 
beciurto senior master of tinr Suprertro tfonrb of ,Indi- 
catrrve ; in 1880 rvsigned his olliocs ; arrd died 24tli 
Decemlier 1888, llcHidcs a good marry quarterly 
and magazine articles, luj prthlishod a blank vorse 
trairslation of Dante (1854), and two pleasant 
volniiie,s of Per, wind Jlciiiciiilirdnre.i (1887). — Ilis 
eldest sort, also Sir Frederick Ihti.r.ocK, third 
irarouet, was horir lOtli Decemlier 184."), ami from 
Eton p.as.sed to Tiirrity, where iir 1808 he ohtaiired 
a fellowship. Tie was called to the bar at Lineolii’.s 
Inn in 1871, arrd hcoame professor of .ftrrispi'udcncc 
at Uirrvet'sity Collego, Lortdotr (ISS‘2), Corpirs pi-o- 
fessov of .lurisprndenco at Oxford (1883), and pro- 
fessor of Cotirrtron Law (1884). Ho.sidcs Siiinozd : 
his Life and rhilosophy (1880), ho h,as pnbli.shed, 
arttong other vahrahlo legal wotics, Prinriphs nf 
Conlnict (1875), Diyesi of the Liao of Partnership 
(1877), Law of Ports (1887), and Oxfnrtl Ln-tiircs 
(1891). — His yonrrger hrother, W ri.TEit IIeriites 
Pollock, horn 21st Fehrtrary 1850, and likewise 
echreated at fitoir and Trinity, was called to the 
bar at the Inirer Temple in 1874, and ten ye.ars 
later hocairre editor of the Saturdnij Eeview. ITe 
is author of Lectures on Frcnek Poets, The Pirture’s 
Secret, Verses of Two Tongues, A Nine Men's 
Morrice, Old and, New, (.'tc.-^dEORilE Frederick 
Pollock { born 1821 ), third son of the first h.ai-onet, 
hecaine a nrastor of the iSn|n'eme Court of Jndica- 
trrre ; and the fourth son, SiR Charles Edward 
(horn 182,3), Irecarno a haroii of E.zchequer and 
judge of the tiigh Court. 

Sir CiEOliau Pollock, lield-marshal, was Irorn 
in iYestrrrrnster on 4th .frino 1780, and entered the 
arnty of the East India Corttpany as lieutenant of 
artillery in 1803. Almost immediately after his 
airival in India he was eng.aged in active warfare, 
ni tire battle arrd siege nf Deig in Bhartpur (1804), 
at the siege of Bhartpur (1805), and in other 


opei.t,lions in the war against Holkar. Nine years 
laLei lie saw .snrrre service in the Nepal ((ioni'kha) 
campaigns of 1814-10, arril in the llr.st Btir'mese 
war (1824-20) he toidc an active share, wiirrrittg 
hi.s_ cnlonelc.y. In 1838 ho reached the rank of 
major-genei'al. After tlie rirassacre ot Certer-al 
Elpliin.stone and Ids forces in the passes of Af- 
ghanistan (q.v. ), the Indian gover'rrrnent decided 
to send .a force to the relief of Sir llohert .Sale, 
who w.as shut np in Jehilahad. The comm.and of 
the relieving force was givert to (leneral Pollock. 
In Apiil 1842 (5th to 10th) he forced lire for'tnidahle 
Khyhei Pass, and i-eachcd Sir Robert Sale; then, 
.after a few nrorrths’ delay, he prrshed ort to Kabul, 
his ohjeot being to restore the. jire.stige of the 
British arttts and to roscito Hie Biitish prisoners in 
the hands of Akhar Jsliaii. Both purposes were 
crowned with srrcccss ; Ire defeateii the Afghan 
chief at Tezeen, and destroyed the liazaar in 
Kalinl, mrd ire I'cenveied 135 Biitish piisonei.s. 
Then, .after being joined tiy the forces of (leneral 
Nott, who had marehed from Kandahar, he snecess- 
fnlly eomhictod the united ariiiies hack to India. 
Tie was rewarded with a fl.C.B. and a jiolitieal 
appointment at Lucknow. He I'etnnied to England 
in 1,840, w.as direclor of Hie East Tnilia Company 
fora couple of years (18.74-50), and w.as created a 
lield-miuslinl in 1870, ,and a hai'niiet in 1872; in 
1871 he was appointed to the hnnoui-ahlo ollico of 
Constaldo of tlie 3'owei’. lie died on 6th Oolohev 
1872, .and was hni'ied in AVestminstor Abbey. See 
Life by f!. 11. Low (Loud. 187.3). 

roiiDic, UoiiERT, a minor Scottish poet, was 
horn in 1790 at Mniilioiise, in the parish of Eagles- 
ham, Uenfrcwshh'o. He studied at the university 
of (-llasgow and the Diriiiity Hall of the Seocssinii 
Church, and was lieonsed to preach in 1827. In 
the .same year he ptihli.shed, by the advice of 
l’i(ife.ssor Wilson, Ttai Course of Time, in ten 
hooks, an attempt at a jioetical description of the 
spii'itu.al life and destiny of man. It was wai'inly 
reeeived, lint its praises fell on a dying ear, for the 
poet had nieantimo been seized with a fatal con- 
siimption. He .sot out, accomp,anied by his .sister, 
ill the hope to re.ach Italy, but found him.self 
nnahio to leave England, and died at Shirley 
Common, near .Soulhaiiijiton, 17th Sojilemher 1827. 
The Course of Tune, w liicli is still read in Scotland, 
is ciirionsly unequal in merit, as we niighb ex'peot 
when we Kuneniher that its two sonrees of inspira- 
tion were Milton and the Shorter Catechism. It 
contaiim eloquent .and spirited passage.s, hut con- 
sidcrahic portions of it I'ead like a dull sermon in 
poor blank verrse. 

Pollok’s Moiiioir, written by a brother, was publi.slied 
ill 1813, His feeble Tides uf the Covenanters was piiblisliod 
.anonymously before Ids poem. 

FolloUslisiws, a m.annfaclul'iiig toivn of 
Renfrewshire, on the While Cart, 3 mile.s HSW. 
of (llasgow. It derives its name from the ‘ shawa ’ 
or wood's of the estate of PoIIok, held for more than 
six centuries by the Maxwells, It was made a 
burgh of haron'y in 1814; and its imluslvie.s, first 
started in 1742, now comprise powei-lnoni weav- 
ing, dyeing, tapestry and choiiillo manufaetming, 
Idi'acliin.", iron-founding, paper-making, &c. Pop. 
( 1841 ) 4(i27 ; ( 1881 ) 9303 ; (1891 ) 10,228. 

Poll-tax, or Capitation Tax, a tax levied by 
the 2>^ll (R' bead {per capita). In England the 
imposition of a graduated ])oll-tax (varying from 
4d. to 4:4, aceoriling to rank and wealth) in the 
time of lliehard II. led to Wat Tyler’s rebellion in 
1.381. A similar tax was imposed in 1,713 ; and an 
unpopular tax (varying from ]2d. for' a jirivate 
jiei-son to £100 for a dnke) was assessed in 1078 and 
abolislied in 1089. In the United States most 
stales impose a poll-tax or capitation tax as a 
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condition of the suffrage: the sum heing generally 
?1, hilt in some state- only 50 cents, and in other- 
varying from year to year, hut not exceeding §3. 
A consideiahle nnmhei have no such tax ; in otheis 
the imposition of a poll-tax is expresslj' prohibited 
by the constitution. See Taxation. 

Polo, an equestrian game, which may he 
shoitlv descrihetl a- hookey on iioisehaek. It is 
of oriental origin and of high antiquity ; indeed, 
it has been claimed that it can he traced hack to 
600 It.c. The accompanying illnstration is f torn a 
Ijeantifully illuminated f’erman IMS. of the poems 
of Haliz, executed in the year 036 of the Hegira or 
1349 of the Chiistian eta, and noty in the Bod- 
leian Lihiary, O.xfurd, by the pet mission of tvho.se 



authoiities it has been .specially photographed to 
illustrate this article. It hears the following 
legend: ‘Welcome to the meiddn, thou chief of 
hoi-semen : strike the hall. ’ Polo was first played 
hy Europeans in 1863 in Calcutta, whither it had 
been brought hy oilioois who had been stationed 
in Cacliar in A.s.sam, wliere polo has been jdayed 
since time immemorial hy the hill-trihe of Maiii- 
purib. Almost the haine game exists in Tibet; 
whilst native equestrian games more or les.s closely 
lesemhliug polo are idayed in Japan and other 
parts of the East. Since 1871 many polo cluhs 
liave been started in Britain and, since 1876, in 
Ameiica, as well as wherever Britons are found 
in tlie East. The principal British club, which 
makes the rules of the game, is at Huriinghara, 
near London. The following is a short descrip- 
tion of polo : An ohhmg space of tuif is marked 
out, of which the jtroper size is 300 yards hy 200 
yards ; at each end in the centre of the line two 
poles are fixed 22 feet apart, forming the goals 
through winch it is the object of the ojiposing 
sides to strike the hall. The players are mounted 
on ponies, the size of whicli, according to rule, 
should not exceed 14 hands ; and each player is 
armed with a polo-stick, consisting of a strong 
cane about 4 feet long with a cross liead about 
8 inehes long, with which to strike the hall of 
light wood. The proper number of players is 
four a side, each of whom has a definite place 
(numbered one, two, thiee, and hack) in relation 
to friends and opponents ; and in polo, as in most 
games, combination is perhaps the first condition 
of success. The ponies have to be carefully trained, 
and some acquire wonderful cleveniess in under- 
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standing what is requiied of tliem. It is iJart of 
the game so to ride alongside an opponent as to 
prevent him from hitting the hall, hut it is not 
allowed to ride across in fi-ont of an opponent. To 
hecnnie a good playei icquiies .strength, good 
horsemanship, a quick eye, and mneh practice. 

See Captain G. E. Youiiglrasband’a Polo lit India ( IS'JO), 
and the chapter on ‘ Polo ' by J. Moray Brown in Ridinij 
(Badminton Library, 1891). 

Polo, Makco, the greatest of raedireval travel- 
lers, was horn of a noble family of Dalmatian 
origin, at Venice, in 1234. His father, Hioolo 
Polo, and his uncle, IMafteo Polo, both enterprising 
meichants, had, previous to Ids birth, set out on 
a meieantile expedition, ^•i^iring Constantinojile, 
the Crimea, and the couit of Baika Klian at Sarai. 
Thence they travelled round the nortli side of the 
Caspian Sea to Bokhara, and heie they fell in with 
some envoys letnining fiom Hnlagu in Persia to 
his hiothev the Great Khan ICuhlai, and hy them 
were persuaded to accompany them to Cathay. 
They wei-e well received hy Kuhlai, then either at 
Canihaluc (Peking) or his summer residence at 
Shaiigtn ( Colei idge’s Xanadu), north of tlie Great 
Wall. He listened eageily to Iheii reports concern- 
ing the peoples and mode of goveiunient in Europe, 
and commissioned them as envoys to the iiope, hear- 
ing letteisi requesting him to send 100 Europeans 
learned in the sciences and arts, to act as instruc- 
tors to the Mongols. They reached Venice in 1269, 
found Home in the confu.sion of n long intenegmmi, 
and, after the new pope (Gregory X.) was elected, 
could only get two Dominicans, and even these 
had hardly commenced tlie joniney when they lost 
heart and' turned hack. The Polos made their final 
start in the November of 1271, taking with them 
young Maico, and arrived again at the court of 
Kuhlai Khan in the spring of 1275, after travel- 
ling hy Sivas, Mosul, Bagdad, Hormuz, tlrrorrgh 
Khorassaii, up the O.xus to the Paurir, hy Kashgar', 
Yarkand, and Klrotan, Loh Nor, and across the 
gieat desert of Gobi to Tangnt, tlrence to Shangtu. 
Their second reception was still rrrove honourable 
tliaii the first, and the khan took special notice of 
Marco, from the r-apidity with which he learned 
the custonrs and latrgnage of the IMongols. Hi,s 
wisdont and intelligence also reconrtrrended hitrr as 
a fit eirvoy to the variorrs neighhouving rrrlers ; arrd 
during his residence at tlioir ser era] courts Marco 
observed closely tire nrarrner'.s and customs of the 
corintry, and delivered oir his return a detailed 
report to the khan. In variorrs missions he visited 
the western provinces on the borders of Tibet, 
Yunnan, norther-n Burma (Mien), Karakorurrr, 
Champa or southern Cochin-Ghitra, arrd Southern 
India. For three years he served as governor of 
the town of Yang-chow, arrd with his uncle helired 
to reduce the city of Saianfu hy constructing nran- 
gonels for casting stones. Tire khan long refused 
to thhijc of the Polos leaviirg his corrrt, hut at 
length in the heginnirrg of 1292 they srrcceeded in 
obtaining pernrission to join the escort of a Mongol 
princeas, who was trar'elling to rrrarrv Arglririr, 
khan of Persia, grandson of Krrhlal’.s brother 
Hnlagu. They sailed frorrr Chwnrr-chow in Frr- 
kien {Zaitihi), hut were detained lorrg on the 
coasts of Srrmatra arrd Southei'rr India, arrd orrly 
reached Persia after two years had passed. Two 
of the three envoys and most of their atteirdanta 
had perished. Aighun Khan himself was dead, 
hut the three Polos and the young princess were 
safe, and she married the late klran’s hr'obhet arrd 
successor. Tire Venetians finallj' reached their 
native city ahorrt tire end of 1293, arrd Eanrusio 
tells the story how like Ulysses they were recog- 
nised by none of their kinsfolk, and repulsed frorrr 
the door. They brought with tlrerrr mrrch wealth 
in the portable form of precious stones, the fruits 
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of their trading. In 1298 Maico fought liL OArn 
tallev in the great liattle of Curzola, in wliicli the 
Venetians mulor Handoio were defeated by the 
Genoese under Doria, and was taken prisoner and 
iniiniired fur a year in a dungeon at Genoa. Here 
he dictated to another captive, one llnsticiano of 
Pisa, an aecount of his journey through the East. 
A.fter iris liberation lie retunied to Venice, where 
he died in 1321, and was Iniried in the church of 
S, Lorenzo. Tire traveller bore among his con- 
temporaries the surname or niclcname of Marco 
Millwni, most prohahly from his having freijnently 
Used tiiat word in his attempts to descrilre the 
wealth and splendour of the khan. The rvondeis 
ire narrated .seem to have excited incrednlity — 
even long after Sir Thonras Browne commends the 
ciroiunspection of the reader who ‘shall carry 
a wary eye on Paulus Vcnclus, Jovirrs, Ohms 
Jlagnrts, Niereinhergtu.s, and many- others.’ 

Maico Polo’s hook consists of two parts: (1) a 
Prolngrie, the only part containing per.sonal narra- 
tive; "(2) a long seiios of chapteis descriptive of 
notable siglits, mariners of difl'ercnt statea of Asia, 
e'.peoially that of Kuhlai Khan ; and eirds with .a 
dull chronicle of the internecine war.s of the House 
of Genghis during the second half of the 1.3Lh cen- 
tuiy. Ser Marco Polo succeeds in almost entirely 
ell'acing Jiiinself, yet de.s])ile his mnde.slj' is rrn- 
consoiously revealed to the eyes of his i-eader as a 
man truthful, brave, shrewd, koeir-oyod, grave, of 
few words, fond of sport, with all the due respect 
of tire prosperorrs man foi wealth. Pie shows 
throughout a singular lack of humour — Sir Henry 
Yule cites as almo.st the solitary in.stanoe that in 
speaking of the khan’s iiaper-money he observes 
that ICiiiilai might he said to liavo tho true Pliilo- 
sopher’s Stone, for he made his morrey at pleasure 
out of the bark of trees. Nothing disturbs the 
even tenor of liis narrative— not even wlien he has 
to tell of BO strange a custom as tlie oonvade 
among the Gohl-leetli on the frontier of Burma. 
He is no le.ss sparing of sciontillo observations, and 
his geographienl data are not infrerpiently tho 
reveise of clear and adequate. He tells us that ho 
acquired several of the languages eurrent in the 
Mongol empire, and as many as four written char- 
acters, hut of tliese Sir Henry Yule thinks Chinese 
was not one. His work is poorer in information 
relating to tire Chinese projier tlian anywhere 
else, Tims, he does not mention the Great "Wall, 
nor yet customs so .striking and distinctive .as the 
use of tea, the compressed feet of ilio ]adie.s, the 
fishing cormorant, artificial ogg-liatohing, nor the 
printing of hooks. An absurd assertion has been 
made tliat block-printing was carried to Europe 
by our traveller, by him shown to one Panfilo 
Castakli, from whom it was learned by John Fanst 
of Mainz; and indeed the printers of Lombardy, 
misled by patriotic feelings, ha\’e stultified them- 
selves by erecting a statue at Feltie to Castaldi, 
‘ the illustrious inventor of movable printing types. ’ 
Polo had learned more from men than hooks, yet it 
is evident that lie liad read romances, especially 
those dealing with tlie fabulous adventiive.s of 
Alexander. To these lie refers in his notices of 
tho Iron Gale and of Gog and Magog, and of the 
Dry Tree [Arbre Sol or Avbra See) on the Khmmsan 
frontier. Such .stories as these, that of the Land 
of Darkness, of tailed men, of the great lioc, of 
trees yielding wine, .and tlie like, go far to account 
for the grave and matter-of-fact Me.sser Marco 
Polo’s niclcname of MilUoni. 

Ramiisio (1485-1557) assumed that tlie hook was 
first written in Latin, Marsden .supposed in tho 
Venetian dialect, Baldelli-Boni showed in his 
edition (Flor. 1827) that it ivas French. There 
exists an old French text, published by the Paris 
bociiit6 tie Gdograpliie in 1824, which M. Paiilin- 


Paris deseiilies ns the Fiencli of a foreigner. This 
Colonel Yule believes the neaiest possible appioach 
to Maico’s own oral iiarr.ative. About eighty MSU. 
are in existence, showing con.sidei able yaii.ations. 
These fall naturally into four group.'- ; { 1 ) the old 
Fiench voision already mentioned; (2) a lovised 
P’rench version, the basis of M. Pautliier’s edition 
(18G3); (3) a consider.aldy abridged Latin version 
by Francesco Pipino (about 1490) — not identical 
with, although .similar to, the Latin version pub- 
lished by Grymuiis at Basel in tlie Novns Orbis 
(1532), itself tlie paient of the IGth-centiiry French 
editions; (4) a foim of the text now alone repre- 
sented by the Italian recension of Bamnsio, pub- 
lished (1559) in vol. ii. of the Navif/ationi c Viagrii. 
'This last text has been subjected to consideratile 
literary modifications, hut undoubtedly contains 
m.any new cironiiistances which aio snlrstantially 
supplementary recollections of Maico Polo himself. 

The notes of Marsden’s excellent English edition ( ISIS ) 
were ahridgecl by T. "Wright for Bolin’s ‘Antiquarian 
Lihuary’ (1864). Anotlier good Englisli edition is tliat 
of Hiigli Murray (1844); but all its predecessors were 
sot aside by tlie admirable edition of Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule (1871; 2d ed. 1875), containing a faithful Eiigli.sli 
tianslaiioii from an eclectic text, .in exliaiistive introduc- 
tion, notes, and oilier illustrations from the ediior’i, wide 
learning and intimate knowledge of the East. Eieuoli or 
Italian editions worthy of mention are those of tlie .Soo. 
do Giiog. of Paris (1824), Baldelli-Boni (1827), Lazari 
(1847), Bnrtoli (1863), and Panthier (1803), .Sir Eranois 
Palgravo’.s Merchant and Friar (1837) is of ccmr.se a 
more work of imagination, in 1x111011 Eoger Bacon and 
Marco Polo are brought together. 

Polonaise* or Pot.acc.i, a Polish national 
dance of slow movement in J time. 

Polofsk, a town of Russia, on tlie Diina 
(Dwina), liy rail 62 miles NW. of ATtehsk and 
228 .SE. of Riga, is the seat of a bishop of the 
Greek United Church. Pop. (1885) 10,134, 
Poltava. See Pultoiva. 

Polyandry, the social usage of certain races 
in stage.s of civilisation in which the woman nor- 
mally forms a union with several or many bus- 
hamls — a condition proved by the reBeavoliBs of 
M‘Lennan and others to he ninoh more important 
ill the development of the social organism than was 
formerly understood. See Fajiily, Maeiiiacie. 

Polyanthus (Gr., ‘ nmny-lloworcd ’), a kind of 
Primrose (q.v.), mucli prized and cultivated by 
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florists. It is generally believed to he a variety of 
the Common Pninrose ( Prim ula vvlgnris ), produced 
by cultivation, in which an umbel of numerous 
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tlll\vel'^ is s-uppoiteil un a ooiiimnn srupc (leafless 
flowev-stem), instead of eaeli flower rising on its 
own stalk fioni tlio crown of the root; a niodilica- 
tion to wliicli a tendency often appears in the wild 
plant itself. Tims in its habit it .soniewl)at reseiu- 
Ides the cow.slip and oxlip, whilst in the size of its 
flowers it is more like the eomnion piimrose; hut 
instead of the pale uniformity of the wild plant it 
e.xhihits great variety of delicate and beautiful 
colours. The subvarieties are. innumerable, uew 
ones being continually produced from .seed, and of 
short duration. The seed is .sown about niid- 
sununer, and flowers may be expected in abund- 
ance ne.xt year, if the young plants are properly 
planted out. A rich free soil is most suitable. The 
polyanthus loves shade and moisture more than its 
congener, the auricula. It is very hardy, and 
seldom sutlers from the most .severe winters. Fine 
kinds are preserved for a time hy ilividing the 
root. The cultivation of the polyanthus is prose- 
cuted with paiticular assiduity and success in 
England. For the Polyanthus Narcissus, see 
N tncissus. 

Polybin.S, tlie Greek hi.storian, was horn about 
201 li.C. at Megalopolis in Aicadia. From his 
fatlier Lycortas, one of the leading men of the 
Achiean League, he received valuable instruction 
in the science of politics and in the art of wav. He 
was one of the 1000 noble Achreans who, after the 
conquest of Macedonia in 16S, were sent to Rome 
on the ground that the Aclucans had failed to 
assist the Romans again.st Perseus. Without any 
trial the Greeks were detained in an hononrahlo 
captivity. Polybius was the guest of gEmilius 
Paulns liimaelf, and became the elo.se friend of his 
son, Soipio .Emilianus, accompanying him in his 
military expeditions. Polybius in his turn derived 
much advantage from the protection and friendship 
of Scipio, who gave him access to public docu- 
ments, and aided him in the collection of materials 
for Ids great historical work. In 151, after sixteen 
years in Italy, the .surviving Achman e.viles wei'e 
permitted by the Roman senate to return to 
Greece ; Polybius, liowever, soon rejoined .Soipio, 
followed him in his African campaign, and was 
(ire.seut at the destruction of Carthage in 1-16. 
But the outbreak of war between the Aclimaiis 
and Romans summoned bim again to Greece, 
where be arrived soon after the taking of Corinth. 
All bis influence was now exerted to procure from 
the eonrpreror.s favourable terms for the vanquished ; 
and so grateful were his countrymen for his sei’vice.s 
in their behalf that they erected statues in his 
honour at Megalopidis and elsewliere. It must 
have been aliout this time tliat Polybius under- 
took the writing of Ids gi-eat historical work, the 
materials of which he had so long lieen collecting ; 
and in furtherance of his plan he undertook several 
long journeys — to Asia l^Iinor, Egypt, Upper Italy, 
southern France, and even Spain — where it has been 
supposed he witnessed the capture of Nuinantia hy 
Scipio in 133. He died about 122 b.c. 

His history, the de.siga of which was to show- 
how and why it was that all the civilised countries 
of the world fell under the dominion of Romo, 
includes the period between 220, where the history 
of Aratus concluded, and 146 B.c., the year when 
Corinth fell, and with it the independence of 
Greece. Miieh the greater part of the work has 
peri'^hed. Of forty books only the firet five are 
pre.servjed complete ; but the plan of the whole 
work is fully knorvn. Of the two p.arts into 
whicli it was divided the first (hooks iii.-xx.x. ; the 
introductory hooks i. and ii. being a sketch of tlie 
earlier history of Rome) embraced a period of fifty- 
three yearn, commencing with the second Punic 
Wav and the Social War in Greece, and concluding 
with the subjugation of the kingdom of Macedonia 


in 16.S. The last ten hooks deal with the yeais 
168-146. The great mei its of Polybius are the care 
with whieli he collected Ms materials, his strong love 
of tnith, his breadth of -i-iew, and his sound judg- 
ment, which was materially assisted by his famili- 
arity with political and military life. He was an 
excellent authority on the ai t of war. His tone is 
didactic, dull, and weari.some ; he is too anxious 
to draw consequences and deduce lessons, and has 
been called ‘the first pragmatical historian.’ His 
method of expo.sition is careless, snme>vhat con- 
fused, and inartistic ; his style, occasionally pithy, 
hut usually bald to a degree, helong.s to the period 
of beginning decadence. 

Of the thirty-five books which liave not been pre- 
served entire we possess merely fragments or extracts. 
ITragnieiits were fonntl by Cardinal Mai, and pnbli.sheci 
as late as 1S27. Valuable editions have been published 
by Rchweigliauser (1789-95; new ed. Oxford, 1831), 
Bekker(1844), Dindorf (1862-68 ; no-wed. 1882), Hultscli 
(1868-72 ; 2d cd. 1888). The portion on the histoi-y of 
the Achman league has been edited by "W. \V. Capes, 
and selections (based on Hultsch ) by Stracban-David.son 
( 1888 ) ; there is a readable English translation by E. .8. 
SImekburgh (1889). Pee Mabaffy, The Greek World 
under Roman Swuy (WW) ■, German works on Polybius 
by La Roche (1857) and Picliler (1860); and U. von 
Soala-, Die Studien dcs Polybius (1891 ci seq.). 

Polycavp, one of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ was 
bishop at Smyrna in procomsular Asia during tlie 
earlier half of the 2d century. His is an important 
name, for he bridges tlie little known and much 
controverted period lying between the age of Ids 
master the Apo.stle John and that of Ids own 
disciple Irentens, and Ids testimony i.s only the 
laiger, clearer, and more vahiahle heenuse of his 
rigid con.servatism and lack of intelleotnnl individu- 
ality. The ‘Life’ hy ‘Pionins' is utterly untrust- 
worthy. All that is leally known of Polycarp’s 
origin "is gathered from Ids dying declaration, ' whioh 
shows that he was born about 69 A.D., and probably 
of Christian parents. By the migration of apostles 
and others from doomed Jerusalem, Ephesus and 
tlie neighbouring districts heeame the new liome 
of the faith, and there Polycarp was ‘taught hy 
Apostles,’ John above all, and ‘lived in familiar 
intevconrse with many tliat had seen Christ’ 
(Ivemeus, Heresies, iii.^ 3, 4). Tlie further state- 
ment that he was appointed hi.shop in Smynia ‘ hy 
Apo.stles’ (‘hy John’ — Tertiillian) is probably 
coloured hy the later conception of the episcopate, 
but he certainly appears to have been head of the 
church from early manhood. 

Among contemporaries he was intimate with 
Pajdas, More interesting is his brief intercourse 
witli Ignatius, wlio, on ids way from Antioch to 
martyrdom at Rome, made a short stay at Smyrna, 
wheie Polycarp and the church ndnistered to liim. 
'The tone of his Epistle to Folycarp, -written shortly 
after from Tvoas, is that of a letter to one less 
experienced, if not younger, and less energetic 
than the writer, hut high respect is paid to Poly- 
carp’s stedfastne.ss, piety, and po-sition. In conse- 
quence of a request which Ignatius was making to 
the churches to send messages to Antioch, the 
Philippians wrote to Polycarp asking that their 
letter to Antioch might he forwarded by the 
Smyrnman messenger, at the same time inviting 
exhortation, and nirther asking for any of the 
epistles of Ignatius that he might have. Hence 
Polyoarp's Epistle to the Philippians, in whioh he 
accedes to their varions requests, and solicits further 
news of Ignatius. His influonoe on a younger 
generation, and his importance as a faithful pre- 
server of -the apostolic tradition, arc vividly de- 
lineated by his gi’eatest disciple Irenaeus in Ida 
Epistle to Florinns, quoted in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 
V. 20 ; ‘I can tell the very place where the blessed 
Polycarp used to sit and discoui-se. . . . 'VVhatso- 
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evei- things lie liiul lieard from tliem (John and 
otlieisl aliout the Lord . . . Polycarn, as liaving 
received them from eye-witnesses of the life of the 
Wold would relate altogether in accordance with 
the Sci'iptnros. ’ These valuable reminiscences re- 
late to a period soniervliere between 135 and 150 

^ At the very close of his life Polycarn visited 
Eome, where he conferred with the bishop Anicetns, 
chiefly on the vexed question of the time for com- 
memorating the Passion. On this point neitlier 
yielded to the other, yet their relations remained 
.so cordial that Anicetns allowed Polycarp to take 
ills place in celchrating the euoharist (.see Irenams 
finoted in Enseliins, Hist. Had. v. 24). After turn- 
inn many Yalentinians and Marcionitea from their 
heTe.sie.s by his preaching, the aged bishop returned 
to Smyrna, only to win the martyr’s crown in a 
iierseeution which broke out during a great festival. 
Unsatiated with meaner victims, the mob called 
for Polycarp, ‘the father of the Christians.’ With 
truest dignity and modesty does Polycarp play the 
man. Betrayed by his sen’ant-hoy, hut ottered his, 
life hy the proconsul if he will revile Christ, he 
answers ; ‘ Fourscore and six years have I been 
His seiwant, and He hath done me no wrong. How 
then can I blaspheme my King, who hatli saved 
me?’ As the games were over, death hy fire was 
substituted for death hy wihl beasts, and Jews 
vied witli heathen, s in 'providing fuel. But the 
lire arched itself about tlie martyr, ami he had to 
he despatched with a dagger. Tlie graphic LrMar 
of the Sinyrnemns tolls the story of the martyrdom 
to tlie Philomolian church. A chronological w- 
pendix to this letter luis been elucidated by Wad- 
Sington's skilful dating of tho ‘proconsul, ’ and lii.s 
eoncln.sions have been confirmed hy tho di.scovcry 
of inscriptions relating to the ‘ liigii-priest,’ also 
mentioned therein, so that tho luartyrdom may, 
with strong probability, he dated 23d Fchniary 
155 A.D. 

The only writing of Polyoarp extant i.s the 
PpfsHe io the I‘ruiipiuiin.% inoompleto in tlie 
original Greek, Imt complete in a l.,atin transla- 
tion. rts genuinenes.s has been assailed, 1ml nn- 
suecessfiilly. Homewliat commonplace in itself, it 
is of gieat value for questions ol tho canon, the 
origin of the churcli, and the Ignatian Epistles. 
More New 'restainent phra,ses are hero inwoven 
than are found in any other work of the time. 
Their wider range, and especially the prominence 
given to Paul and his epistles by this discijile of 
John, tell heavily against Tiihingen theories of the 
origin of the church and the canon. The letter 
bears so closely on the Ignatian Epistles that, 
while apart from it the external evidence for tlieir 
genuineiiess is weak, with it that evidence is very 
strong. The grounds, hoivever, for assigning the 
Misties of Ignatius and Polycarp to the reign of 
Trajan are not lieyond question, while among other 
tilings a certain reference to hcre.sy in Polycarpjs 
epistle Avonld better accord with a time about 130 
-V.D., or even later. 

For one of the he.st editions of the Epistle (first odilod 
by Ilalloi.x in 1033 and frequently siiioo), see Palrum 
.postal. Opera (ed. Gohhardfc, &o., vol. ii. 1876); for 
tho date of the maHyrdom, Waddiiigfcrin’s Fasles dee 
Provinces AsuUiques (Paris, 1872), and tho Oxford 
Studia Biblica (1885 and 1890). But tho best and most 
pliaustive worl!: on all the parts of tho subjeet is Light- 
foot’s^ Apostolic Fathers, part ii. (2d cd. 1889). An 
mgeiiious, scholarly, and able nttonipt is made by the 
Kev. J. M. Cotterill in tlio Oambriilgo Journal of 
Philology (1891) to attribute tho extant epistle to 
Antioobna, a monk of St Saba, who flourished under 
Heradina, and from who.se pen is still extant, ‘if,’ in 
Gibbon’s phrase, ‘what no one reads may bo said to 
be extant,’ a dull and feeble work entitled llavSiKrtjs 
Tjs uyla.!jpar/}r,s, divided into 130 homilies. 


Polycotyle'tloiioiis Plants are tlutoe whose 
eiiibryns have more than two seed-leaves (cotyle- 
dons). Examples are found occasionally, or as 
monstrosities, among Dicotyledons. In the Pine 
(Pimis) gioiip of the Coiiifera? (q.v.), however. Hie 
polycotyledonmiB condition is tlie normal one, and 
the cptyledon.s occur in wlioils of from thiee to ten. 
Multiplication of cotyledons occurs in a few other 
groups of the Conifern?. Sometinie.s llie iinniorons 
cotyledons unite in paiis, and this leads to the 
suggestion tliat they oiiginally sprang from two; 
but many botanists believe that the cotyledons 
arise as separate leaves. 

PolycrsitCS, ‘tyrant’ of Samos from about 
536 ll.c. to 522. He conquered sei-eral islands of 
tlie_ Archipelagn, and even some towns on the 
Asiatic mainland, waged war siicce.ssfnlly against 
the inhahitaiiLs of Milotii.s, and defeated their 
allies, the Lesbians, in a great sea-light. His 
ini.iimite alliniice uitli Amasis, king of Egypt, 
proves the impoi lance in wliioh tills daring island- 
prince was held ei'cii ly great monarehs. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, Amasis dreaded the misfortunes 
that the envious gods niii.st he preparing for so 
luckj' a mortal, and wrote a letter to Polycrates, 
earnestly adi'ising him to throw away the ])ossessinn 
that he deemed most valuable, and Iherehy avert 
the stroke of the sidooiifiil gods. Polyorates, in 
comidiaiice witli this fiiondly adiice, cast a signet- 
viiig of marvellously hcantiful workmansliip into 
the sea, hut next day a fisherman presented the 
tyrant with an iiiiiisnally big lisli that he had 
caught, and in its holly was found tlie identical 
ring. It was quite clear to Amasis now that 
Polycrates was a doomed man, and he immediately 
broke off the alliance. IVlieii Camhyses invaded 
Egypt (525) Polyciates sent him a ooiitingent of 
forty ships, in ivliicli lie iilaceil all the Samians 
dlsuilucteil towards his tyranny, hoping they 
might iiei'er come hack; hut mutinying they 
relumed to iSaiiios, and made war against tlie 
tyrant, hut without success. Hereupon they went 
to Sparta, and succeeded in seeiiving the help of 
lioth Spartans and Corinthians. A tri|)le force of 
Bamians, SiiarLaiis, and Corinthians embarked for 
.Samos, and besieged Baiiios in vain, and Polycrates 
liecanie more powerful than ever ; hut Nemesis 
overtook her victim after all. Orndos, the Persian 
.satrap of Bardis, had onnoeived a deadly hatred 
against Polyciates, and, liaving enticed the latter 
to visit him at Magne.sia hy appealing to liis 
cupidity, he seized and crucified him. 

Polydipsia. Bee Diabetes. 

Polygalaccio. Bee Miekwobts. 

PolygaillOllS, a term api>lied to plants which 
hear both unisexual and liorma)iliroditc flowers, 
either on the same or on dilfereiit iiidii'idiial plants. 
For example, the majile produces male, female, and 
liermaplirodite flowers on the same tree ; while 
some ash-trees sometimes hear male only, others 
female, and other, s liermaplirodite flowers. 

Polyfjainy (Gr. polys, ‘many,’ ymnein, ‘to 
marry’) includes etymologically the social avrange- 
moiit hy which one wife lias many husbands, now 
u.snnlly termed Polyandry (q.v.), as well as that in 
wliioh a man has or may have several or many 
wive.s. To the latter the term polygamy is, how- 
ever, practically restricted. Formerly polygamy 
was thought to he probably the original type of 
the development whioli has culminated in the 
marriage relations of civilised peoples ; tliat this 
is nob so is shown somewhat fully in the articles 
Family and Mahiiiage. 

Polygamy certainly obtained at one time over a 
veiy large area of the world’s surface ; in general it 
may he said still to he the riilc nob merely amongst 
most African races, hut amongst the peoples, both 
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move anil le-.^ civiU-,eil, of ‘the Bait’ generally, and 
to a certain extent in Aii.-tralia and Polynesia, 
though it is rare amongst Amoiican Indians. That 
this custom was usual in Old Testament times is 
ohrion.s fiom many references ; the New Testament 
seems to indicate' tliat monogamy was universal 
among't the Jews of the 1st century, though the 
Talmud contains no positive prohihition against a 
plurality of wives. Christianity has never tolerated 
pohgamy; even Conciihinage (f(.v.) has heen al- 
ways tieatdd as sinful, and polygamy is a crime by 
tiie' hnv of Chiistian states. (-rreek.s and Komans 
did not p'aetise polygamy within historical Limes ; 
the ancient Germans were the only barbarians 
Icnnwn to Taeitns who were content with a single 
wife. Moslem law and Usa.gc permit a man to have 
four wires, but .such plurality is confined to tbe 
rich ; ]inoi' men liave seldom more than one wife 
(see MQlI.\.MMED.t^^I.sM). There is no limit to the 
miraher of wives a Hindu may keep, rvitliont taking 
account of conciihines. Instances still occur of a 
ijigh-caste man of wealth having a hnndied wives. 
But in this connection it should he remembered 
that in hot countries girls become mavriageahle at 
an early age, anil .soon lose their ynnlh and .attrac- 
tiveness ; a man’s iiv.'t wife may remain his con- 
fidante and real companion throngh life, though 
lie provides him.self with a succession of girl favour- 
ites. In China there is hut one rightful wife in a 
household, though a man may, it he will, keep 
secondary wives or coucuhiues. 

Ill Christian countries, even in those where con- 
cubinage and adultery ai'e lightly regarded and 
diroico very easily obtained, polygamy is dealt 
■with as a criminal olt'ence. In Britain and the 
Vnited States Bigamy (q.v.) is severely punished; 
under the same head any imlygainous milon is 
included. Nevertheless there 'have occasionally 
heel! found divines to defenil polygamy or some- 
thing like it. The Anabaptists insisted on such 
freedom; Ocliiiio (rpv.) wrote in defence of it. 
■\Yheu ill 1340 Philip the Magnanimous, the reform- 
ing landgrave of Hesse, resolved with the consent 
of his wife (then a confirmed invalid) to many a 
second wife, Luther and Melanclithon approved 
the step ‘ as his jiersoiial friend.s, though not as 
doctors of theology;’ and liucer (ipv.) promoted, 
approved, and iritnes.seil the higamous union. The 
first wife survived the second marriage fur nine 
veav.s. As late as 1667, vvhen Catherine of 
ihaganza miscanied, some Anglican divines sug- 
gested polygamy as tlie best way of securing a 
direct heir to the throne. 

Morganatic Marriage (q.v.) and Hamlfiasting 
(rj.v.) gieatly simplilied divorce, and often preceded 
a more binding and legitimate union ; but another 
union at the same time was not compatible with 
either. In 1780 the Eev. 3Iiu-tin Madan, chajilain 
to the Lock Hospital in Loiidun, startled the world 
and raised a violent coiiliovensy by arguing in favour 
of polygamy as a means of dimini.shing piostitution 
and .saving'liumau souks from guilt ; the work in 
wiiioh the.se views weie advocated was called 
Thdyphthora, or u Treatise on Feiiiaie Ruin (3 
vohs. 1780-81). In recent times the Mormons (q.v.) 
by their practice of iiolyg;imy created a trnnhle- 
some qiiestion for the 'adniinkstratovs of United 
State.s law ; hut in 1890 they agreed to cease from 
making plural maniages. It lias always been a 
difficulty for Christian inissionarie.s when converts 
witli .several wives desired baptism. As a rale the 
convert was treated as married only to the first wife 
in point of date, and wa.s required absolutely to 
put away all the others — a rule that ^v,^s inevitably 
harsh and inequitable in it.s operation. Bislio)) 
C'olenso declined to make the coiiv'ert part from 
wive.s he had married in good faith ; so did the 
American luissionanes in Burma ; and M'Farlaiic. 


in Amour/ the CunnihuJs in Keu: Guinea (1888), 
says that he and the other missionaries of the 
Loudon Jili-Ssionaiy Society ‘resolved not to intei- 
fere with tho.se social relations in which tlie gospel 
found the people of New Guinea.’ See Anthro 
roLOGY, P.iMILY, MAHHtAGE, HareM, and the 
works cited there. 

Polyglot (Or. pohjs, ‘many,’ and rjlntta, 
‘tongue’) means a coDcetinn of veisioii,s in diil'er- 
ent languages of the .same vvoik, but is almost 
e.vciiisively ap|)lied to manifold versions of the 
Bible. The Hexaphi of Origen (q.v.) contained, 
besides the Hebrew text, several other flveek 
versions, hut is not comninnly reckoned among the 
polyglots. The most famous polyglots are (1 ) the 
Compluteusian, jmldished under the auspices of 
Cardinal Ximeue.' (q.v.) at Alcala (Lat. Complu- 
fill)}), in 6 vols. folio, lo02-17, with Hehiew, Gieek, 
Chaldee (each with Latin vmsions), and the 
Vulgate Latin ; (2) the Antwerp Polyglot, printed 
at the Plantin press, at the eo.st of Philip If. of 
, Spain, ill 13G9-72, edited hv Aria.s Monlaiiii.v ; 
(3) tlie Palis Polyglot, edited liy Le Jay in 1645, in 
6 siiicndiil volnmcs ; and (4) the London Polyglot, 
edited by Biian IValtoii, in 6 vols. folio, 1654-57, 
and coniainiiig the Bilile, or parts of it, in nine 
languages, Gf modern woi-k.s of this kind the 
most convenient is Bag.sler’s Polyglot, liist puli- 
lislied liy Bagstor nt London in 1831 (new eiK, 
1874, &c.), which gives the Old Testament in eiglit 
language.? {Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, Trench, and .Spanish), and the New 
Testament in nine ( the Syriac ver.sion being added ), 

PolygnotlllS, a Greek painter who llourisliod 
in the middle of the 5th century B.C., was horn in 
the isle of Thasos, and belonged to a_ family of 
paintere. He W'/i.s n fiiend of the Athenian geneial 
Ciiiion, and is said to have heen attached to liis 
sister, Elpinice. His principal works were at 
Atiiens, at Delphi, and at Platiea. In the first- 
named citv he c.xecuted paintings in tlie temple of 
Theaena ; in the Stoa Poikile (or Painted Portico), 
the Greek Piince.s a.ssemhled to iudga of the 
Violation of Cassandia by Ajax ; in the temple 
of the Dioscuri, the Eajie or the Daughters of 
Leucipipii.s ; and in the Pi'opylma on the Acro- 
polis, a series from tlie old Greek legends. At 
Plata^a he painted, in the temple of Athena, 
Ulysses and the Slain Suitors of Penelope. His 
grcate.st work is said to liave heen in the Leschfi, a 
court or peri.style at Delphi, built by the C’nidiaiis, 
the walls of w'hich he covered with a series repre- 
senting the Wui.i of Troy and the Visit of Ulysses 
to the Lower IVorld. ‘ Polygnotus was a great 
advance on any of his predecessoi-s. He was the 
first who gave life, character, and expression to 
painting. Aikstotle extols the dignity and beauty 
of his conceptions. 

Polygon {Gr, po/ns, ‘many,’ i/niiiii, ‘corner’), 
a plane figure, hounded by a 'number of straight 
lines ; the name is conventionally limited to those 
plane figures whose hounding straight line.s are 
more than. Anm in iiuiuher. Polygons of 5, 6, 7,8, 
Src. sides "are denominated pentagons, liexagoiis, 
heptagons, octagons, &c. ; and when tlie number 
of sides e.xceeds twelve the figure is merely men- 
tioned as a piolygon of so many sides. 

Polyg01iace<ej_ a natural order of plants, 
mostly lierhs, hut including a few shrubs. Tlie 
leaves are alternate, with stipules colieving around 
the stem, though sometimes reduced to a mere 
ring. Tlie flower.? are not unfreqiienlly i!ni.sexual ; 
tlie fruit generally a nut, often triangular, the 
seed with farinaceous albumen, which has an 
economic importance in buckwheat. The genus 
Polygonum comprises numerous species, of which 
several are natives of Britain; in Nortli America 
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twenty-five species are fouiul east of the Missis- 
jjppi / Knot-grass (P. aviciijarc) is a very common 
Biitiji yeetl, and i-s found in culti\atO(l and waste 
nlaoes in all parts of the woild fioin the tropics to 
the Arctic regions. The .stcni.s of P, amphibium, 
an inhabitant of poiuls and watery ditche.s all over 
Britain and Europe, central Asia, and North Amer- 
ica have been used as a suh.stituto for .sarsapiarilla 
on the continent of Europe. P. hyclropqmi-, often 
called ITater Pepper, a plant common by sides of 
lalcc' and ditches in Britain and North America, is 
aciid enough to he used as a vesicant, Several 
.species are occa.sionally used for dyeing, as the 
Spotted Persicaria (P. pcrsicaria), a very common 
weed on dunghills and in waste plaeo.s in Britain ; 
but the only sticcies really important on this 
account is that called Ilyer’.s Buckwheat (P. 
iinctormm), a native of Chinn, the cultivation of 
which has been .succo.ssfully introduced iii Fiance 
and FJander.^. It yields a blue dye scarcely inferior 
tn indigo. P. uriontnlo lias long been occasionally 
ciiltiiated in llower-gardcns in Britain, and is quite 
liardy, although a native of the AYest Indies. 
The Bistort (q.v.) belongs to the genus. Fiujnpy- 
nwi eyinosum, a sjiecie.s of Imckwhoat abundant 
on the mountains of the north of India, affords 
an e.vcelleut snh.stitute for .siunach. Putjojiynim 
esculcntum, or Po/yf/u)i!(in Piiijapi/riim (Buck- 
wheat), is oultivatod for the sake of its fruit, wliicli 
furnishes a nutritious diet used in tlio countries of 
northern Europe. TTio (Tauleu Sorrel {Pioncx 
aretosa) and some other spccie.s of Uiimex have a 
siiiOTlav comhiiiatimi of lu'opertie.s in their roots 
ami in their leaves, lii the former there is greater 
or less asti'iugenoy, duo to the pre.seuco of tannic 
and gallic acid ; tlie latter arc more or less acidu- 
lous, owing to their containing o.'calic acid, liliiiharh 
(rp V. ) belongs to this natural ovdev i so (loos the Hock 
(q.v.). The root of Pieroi'accus ajihyllu, a native of 
the sandy steppes of Silieria, -when cut exudes a 
clear viscid gum similar to Tragaoaiitli (q.v.), which 
swells in water and forms a mucilage of a hrowiiish- 
yellow colour ; it is oaluu by the Kalmucks in 
times of scarcity. Its fruit, wliich is acid, is eaten 
to qiiencli thirst. Tn'/ilurin (tmcvicuna and T. 
Bunpluncliana, both natives of Boutli America, are 
sinall trees witli liollow liranohes wliicli are tlie 
haunts of small venomous ants that shower thom- 
.selves on the niisvary who may attempt to .shelter 
theiiiselve.s under their shade. BI ilhlenhcckia 
adpressa is the Macquarie Hailiour Vine of 
Tasmania, an overgrooii climbing or trailing sliruh 
of most rapid growth, sometimes (30 foot in length. 
It produces racemes of fruit somewhat resemhling 
wapes or currants, tlie iiiit being iiivo.sted witli tlie 
large and lleshy segments of the calyx. The fruit 
is sweetish and .siihacid, ami is used for tarts. 
Coccoloha uvifcm is the Seaside Grape (q.v.) of the 
West Indies. See also Calligonum. 

Polyhyilluia, one of the nine Mu.ses (q.v.). 

Polyi»eri.sm. See hsoMEiasM, 

Polynesia ( Gr. polys, ‘many,’ ncsos, ‘island’), 
a term npidiod C(rllcotivoiy by some wrileus to all 
the Pacilic islands of strictly oceanic character — i.e. 
either of vulcanic or coralline origin ; by others 
re.stricted to tlie eastern groups iiihahitcd by tlie 
hrowu Polynesian race. Ilere it will he taken in 
the broader sense so ns to include all the Pacific 
lauds east of the Pliilipiiiiies, New’ Guinea, and 
Australia, except Japan, the Kurile.s, Aloutian.s, 
Queen Charlotte, Vancouver, Itevillagigedo, and 
(lalapagos, wffich are geographical dejiendeiicies of 
tliB suiToniuling Asiatic and American continents. 
These Polynesian, or ‘South Sen’ islands, a.s they 
are also called, are distributed over a vast space, 
stretching across a hundred degrees of longitude 
from New Britain (149° E.) to Easter Islaucl (109° 


17' AA'.), ami aern.-^s seventy degree-, of latitude from 
Ilaw’aii (23° N.) to Stewart Island at the soutlu'iu 
extremity of New Zealand (47° 20' S.). But the 
aggregate extent of dry land in tliis honmlle.ss 
expanse of some 11 million sqnaie miles scarcely 
exceeds 170,000 sq. m., of which nearly two-thirds 
are_ comprised in the New Zealand Archipelago, 
while the total population is proliahly less than 
1,300,000. See the map at AA’oI'J.d, and also tlie 
])hy.sical map at Australia. 

Poh’ne.sia comprises ihe lliree hi'oad divi.sioii.s 
of MicroneRia, Hfelauesia, and East Polynesia, 
wliicli are determined partly by geogi'aphical 
position, and jiartly by ethnological conditions, 
and eacli of wliicli is again subdivided into seieral 
secondary groups. Tims, hlicroiiesia (Gr. mikros, 
‘small,’ iiSsos, ‘Island’) lies in the oxlreme north- 
west almost entirely north of the equator, and con- 
sists exclusively of small volcanoes and alolls, 
forming (he five archijielagoes of the Mariana.s 
(Badrones), Pelew, (Palaos), C'aiolines, Marshall, 
and Gilbert, all inhabited by lieterogoneons popula- 
tions in wliicli mosl of the oceanic and perhaps 
some of the continental elements are represented. 
Ho also Melanesia ( Gr. mvlas, ‘black’) lies in Ihe 
extreme west entirely south of the equator, and 
consists mainly of comiiavativ'cly large upraised 
crystalline, coralline, and volcanic islaiuls dispn.seil 
in parallel chains from nordi-w'csl to south-east, 
fnriiiiiig the eleven archipelagoes of (he Admiialty, 
Bismarck (New Britain and New Iieland), 
D’Eutiecaslcanx, Louisiadc, Solomon, Santa Ciuz, 
Bank.s, New Hebrides, New' Caledonia, Loyalty, 
and Fiji, nil inhabited by the Melanesian or dark 
Oceanic race. Lastly, East Polynesia lies on both 
sides of the equator, mainly east of a line drawn 
from New Zealand between Fiji and Samoa to 
Hawaii, and consists of the twelve volcanic anti 
coralline archipelagoes of Hawaii (Sandwioli), 
Pliamix, Ellice, Tokelau, Samoa, Tonga, Ker- 
niadec, Austral (Tnlmai), Cook, Tahiti, Tnaniotu 
(Panmotii), and Marquesas, besides the largo 
sedimentary and igneons region of New Zealand 
and numerous siioradic islets, such as Norfolk, 
Ghatliam, liapaiti, Easter, Manihiki, Tongareva, 
Uvea, and many others. This division is the 
exclusive domain, apart from recent white immi- 
grants, of tlie large hrowu race, commonly called 
‘ Polynesians ’ in a special sense. 

Subjoined is a talile of these multitudinous 
insular groups, with their areas, populations, and 
(lolitical status. 


Oiuun. Arcftinsri 

m Poi> 

state 

I, Mn'itoNnsiA— 

Manana 

450 

10,000 

BiJ.'iIn. 

I’olew 

200 

12,000 

Spain. 

Caroline 

400 

30,000 

Spain. 

Martiliall 

100 

11,000 

Genimny. 

Gilbert (KinRMnill) 

170 

41,000 

England. 

11. MnLANnHIA— 

AtlmlruUy 

770 

2,000 

70,000 

Germany. 

BlHiunrck 

10,000 

Germany. 

ll'Entieeasteanx. . 

1,100 

1,000(7) Enyluiul. 

Loiilaladc 

870 

2,000(?) England. 

Solomon..... 

10,800 

175,000 

England and Ger. 

Siinlu Cruz 

0,200 

6,000 

England. 

Banlw 

11)0 

4,500 

England. 

New IlelnbUn 

6,000 

62,000 

Indppemleiil 

New Caledonia 

0,600 

43,000 

Franco. 

L(iynlt,y 

1,100 

20,000 

126,000 

Vrance. 

Fill 

8,000 

England. 

ITT, East Polynesia— 

Hawaii 

0,700 

81,000 

Kingdom. 

Plimiiix 

16 

00 

Indopoiidcut. 

Ellice 

14 

3,300 

Engliuul, 

Tokelau 

12 

620 

Eiiglanil. 

Samoa 

1,000 

36,000 

Kiiigiloni. 

Ton^ja. 

450 

80,000 

England. 

Korinadoc 

40 

100 

England. 

Austral 

106 

1,400 

Franco. 

Cook(neiviiy) 

140 

11,500 

England. 

Tahiti (Society) 

000 

11,000 

Franco. 

Tuamotu (Low) . . . . 

aoo 

6,000 

Franco, 

Maitiucsas 

4S0 

0,000 

001,000 

Franco. 

Now Zealand 

104,000 

England. 
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LyinL; alniuht entirely witliin the tropics, aiul 
consisting ne.avly everyivliere of igneous or coralline 
groups exposed to the same atmospheric anil 
maiine currents, Polynesia presents great uni- 
formity in its climatic and hiological cninlitions. In 
those respects, liowever, New Zealand belongs to a 
sepai-ate world, thanhs to its large extent, lofty 
ranges, diffeient geological history, and liigli 
sonfhern latitude. But even in Fiji, Tahiti, 
Samoa, the Solomon and Hawaii.an groups, with 
volcanic COUPS langing from 1000 to nearly 14,000 
feet, less v.ariety is presented hy the different local 
llnras than might he exiiccteil from their great 
altitude. .Vlmost everywhere the prevailing winds 
are the moist south-east traile.s, which in summer 
veer round to tlie west and nnrtli-west. But these 
winds also bring moistnre-hearing clouds, so that 
the rainfall is gencr.ally high, in the Solomons 
e.xeessive (150 inches), in Hawaii GO to SO, and 
in New Caledonia over 40. But many of tlie 
atolls, being too low to arre.st tlie currents, receive 
very little moisture, .and in .some places constitute 
a rainless zone, as indicated hy the accumnlated 
deposits of guano. The mean temperature is about 
70‘ F. both in Hawaii and New C.aledonia (about 
the two tropics), with ,an extreme range from ,50'' 
to 90° F. But the climate, except in New Caledonia 
and New Zealand, is everywhere relaxing, and in 
the Solomons and other large ishands malarious up 
to consideralile altitudes. 

In the coralline groups the Hora is essentially 
oceanic, the prevailing stiecies being tlie cocoa-unt 
and one or two other palms, the pandanns and 
bread-fruit tree, and such edible mots as yams, t,aro, 
and sweet pot.itoo.s. Besides these forms, the large 
archipelagoes have a rich forest vegetation, mostly 
belonging to the Papuasiaii and Australian zone.s, 
with some American and a few indigenous plants. 
Hence the prevalence of casuarinas, dammara'i, 
arancaria.s, tree-fern.«, besides inyrtle-s, ebony, anil 
the banyan fig, Higldy specialised forms are the 
New C.aiedonian nianli {SMcdeucn kiiC(ti!e»</roti), 
which yielil.s the cajeput-oil, and the Hawaiian 
oleagin'orns and gigantic kaUtpepe (Branch- 

leya), with foliage like that of the tiandann.s. As 
many as 1300 distinct specie.s Imvo been discovered 
in New Caledonia, and nearly 1400 in Fiji, of 
which 1100 are phanerogamons, 

In contrast with the relatively rich flora is the 
remarkably poor fauna, especially in mammals. 
The dog and pig were foniid lioth in the Solomons 
and H.aivaii at the time of tlieir discovery ; but both 
appear to have been introduced in comparatively 
recent times. The only undoubtedly indigenous 
m, animals in these .and tlie other Polynesian groups 
are two or three species of rodents (rats .and mice) 
and a few varieties of the hat family. Even 
reptiles .and iii.sects are rare, being chiefly reprasented 
by three small lizards in Hawaii, one snake, one 
scorpion, one centipede, and a spider in New 
Caledonia, a few snaxes and frogs in Fiji, and in 
East Polyne.^ia liy only one venomous animal, a 
centipede. Fiji is the easternmn.st limit of tlie 
frog and the .Solomons of the crocodile, which here 
adapts itself both to fresh and salt water about the 
rivers and estuaries. Birds .are eveiywliere more 
numerous, 107 .species ocenn’ing in New Caledoni.a, 
46 ill Fiji, and 40 in Hawaii, these last including 
the 00 (.1/o/io nobilis), whose lovely black and 
yellow plumage is used for decorating royal niantle.s. 

In recent times no branch of ethnology has been 
more carefully studied than that which deals with 
the origin, migrations, physical features, languages, 
and traditions of the Oceanic peoples. But so 
intricate are their mutual relations that tlie difficnlt 
anthropological and linguistic prolileins suggested 
by a comparative stiiily of those peoples are still 
far from solved. There i.s, however, a general 


consensus tlnat Polynesia has been occupied from 
incliistorie times by two di.stinct races, the dark 
Melanesi.ans, who belong to the same stock as the 
Papuans of New tlninea .and Malaysia, and the 
brown I’olyne.sians, culled also IM.alioriand Siiw.aioii, 
whose racial affinities have not been satisfactnrily 
deterniined. By different writer.s they liave been 
allied to the Mongoloid Malay.s, to the Aryans nr 
Caucasians, to the American aboiigiiies, and e^-en 
to the Melane.sians. But the dilierence between 
the I'olyiiesi.aiis and Mehaiiesi.ans must he regauled 
as fundamental. The former .are bracliycephalnu.s 
(round-headed, with higli cephalic index), ortho- 
gnatlioim, narrow-nosed, of a light-brown cafc-ciu- 
/ff(< cidour, with round mbits and black lank liair, 
.and next to the Patagonians the tallest people on 
the globe (mean height, 5 feet 10 inches). The Mel- 
anesians are doliclioeephalon.s (long-headed, with 
tlie lowest cephalic index of any race ), prognathous, 
l)road-no.sed, of a sooty black colour, with low 
orbits, black frizzly hair, and low stnhiie (mean 
height, 5 feet 5 indies). 

Tlie Melanesians appear to be the indigenous 
element in the Pacific, where they formerly occu- 
pied a much wider domain than at present, for 
traces of black blood are found in Samoa, New 
Zealand, and even as far east ns the Marfiuesas 
(IrVliitmee). They also stand at a lower staM of 
culture, being nndonhted oniuiihals, in many imaces 
head-bnnter.s, extremely savage, hlood-tldrsty and 
treachorons, scarcely recognising any Iiorotlilary 
chiefs, and often forming independent hostile 
groups at perpetual fend with their neiglibonrs. 

The Polynesians, who closely re.semble the Indo- 
nesians of the Malay Archipelago (see M.\L.tYS), 
.seem to be later arrivals almost certainly from 
Malajxsia to Samoa, whence they gradually spread 
from i-sland to island over all the eastern archi- 
pelagoes, more recently sending colonies westwards 
to jfclanesia and even to New Guinea. Hence 
Sawaiori settlements and mixed Sawaiori-Mela- 
nesian communities are now found in the eastern 
parts of Fiji, in tlie New Hebrides (NiiiS, Futuna, 
Mel, and Fil), in the Loy.altj' group (Uvea), in 
British New Guinea (Motu), and generally in 
IMicronesin, Tliat Samoa was tlie centre of di,5- 
pernion is shown by the recurrence of such geo- 
graphical terms as Samoa and Savaii (originally 
S.avaiki), the large.sb island of the archipelago, 
under diver.-e dialectic forms (Hamoa, Amoii, 
Hawaii, Havaild, Hawaiki, Avaiki), either in the 
geographical nomenclature or in the traditions 
and mythologies of all the Polynesian islanders 
from New Zealand to Hawaii. 

In Easter Island (Eapanni) and the Carolines 
(Ponape, Lele, Ualan) are found uunierons cyclo- 
pean monuments, huge monolithic statues, paved 
avenne.s, ramparts or walls of bcasalt blocks over 
30 feet long, brought from great distances. None 
of the present races could erect such stinctnres as 
these, all iiieinoiy of which has died out. They 
have lieen referred to the cultured peoples of 
America, and the feature,? of the Easter Island 
(q.r.) statues are .said to resenihle the Bolivian 
Ayinaras, though others have recognised a Papman 
cast in the .specimens presen-ed in the British 
Mn.seiini. Skulls of a Papuan type have also been 
found in Easter I.sland, hut if the monuments 
were erected hy these natives, it mnst harm been 
under tlie direction of builders such as tlie Hindu 
missionaries who luised the stupendous temples of 
Java and Indo-China hy training Malay and Cnra- 
Ijodian craftsmen for the work. 

Nearly all the Pacific languages appear to he 
menrbers of the great Malayo-Eolyne.sian family, 
which stretclies acro.ss two oceans, from hlada- 
gascar to Bapanni. However it is to be e.xplained, 
the’fact is now established that both the dark and 
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Li-owii peoples speak icUoiiis derived fioni a coin- 
iiion sfoek ; and Mr Oodrington lias eveii_ shown 
that the Meliiiiesiaii are of a inure arcliaie type 
than the Polynesiiui tont;nes. Perhaps this is the 
most iiiexidieahle of all the problems jireseiited by 
the Uceanie peojiles, for here anthiopoloity and 
iihilology are found to be in diieuL aiitagoniMu. 
*Vt firsfsight it would appear as if tlie lower had 
iiiipoaed its speech on the higher race, by whom 
it hecaine profoundly niodiiied botli in its phonetic 
hvsteni and grammatical structure. But the re- 
veise and less violent process is eoiiceivahle, and it 
may he assumed tliat during their endless migra- 
tions over the Paoilic the more enterprising and 
iiitellivont Polynesians transmitted their speech to 
the more passive Melanesians at a very remote 
iiei'iod, the former afterwards modifying it in the 
direction of greater simplicity and harmony, the 
latter preserving it in its more pristine inllectioiial 
form. 

For over a century the Oceanic jicoplos have been 
in contact with Europeans, and nearly all the 
Polynesians, as well as many of the Melanesians, 
piofess some form of Christianity — the first mis- 
sion estahlished being that to Tahiti in 1797 by 
the Luiulon Missionary Society. But as western 
inllneiices increase the races tliomselves appear to 
decrease. Thus, the population of Hawaii had 
fallen from ahuut .W),000 at the time of Cook’s 
visit ( 1771) ) to 40,000 in 1884 ; the Maoris of Now 
Zealand, who numbered probably 400,000 in 1769 
{Cook's first visit), were reduced to 42,000, includ- 
ing lialf-oastos, in 1886, and the Tahitians from 
240,000 in 1776 to hws than 10,000 in 1K8S. Here 
and there the returns slmw an apiiarent increase, 
ns in some of tlio Ellice and IMarhhall islands, hut 
only amongst the half-castes. Everywhere the 
puve Polynesian race seems to be ra^iidly disiipiiear- 
Ing, a phenomenon attrihuted partly to tho intro- 
duction of alc(j|iolio drinks, partly to the abrupt 
change of habits, dress, diet, vVc. enforced or 
encouraged by the missionaries, hut mainly to the 
ravages of leprosy, smallpox, syphilis, mea.sles, 
and especially pulnumary all'ectlons, by wliich 
whole oomninnities have been decimated. 

Formerly tho political orgaiiisatiuu was based on 
a distinction between two classes, the nobles and 
the coinmun people. The Maoris liad developed a 
sort of democracy ; but clsendicre the .'irehipclagoe.s 
constituted one or more monarchies of a somewh.at 
feudal character, with powerful hereditary rulers 
under a king, whose authority Inid been Jimcli 
reduced in Samoa, the Miirquesas, and some other 
groups. Their subjects were a gay, ]deasure-loviog 
peojile, engaged cliielly in fishing, agi'ieiilture, and 
navigation. Their diet was largely vegetarian 
(yams, taro, batatas, bananas, eocoa-mits, &(■..), 
varied with lish, jiork, poultry, and, in some places, 
human fle.sh. Human victinis were also olieied on 
solemn occasions, and a jiromineiit feature of the 
jjriiuitive religion was the so-called Tabu ((j.v.), 
m virtue of which certain persons and objects 
acquired a sacred character. But there was no- 
where a distinct sacerdotal class, and most of the 
old beliefs had resolved themselves into a system of 
ancestor- worship. Other <listinolive institutions 
were certain orders of kiiiglitliood, secret societies 
with peculiar soini-religious rites, and tattooing, 
which, especially in Microno.sia, acquired the chai'- 
acter of a line art, rivalling the Burmese and 
Japanese systems in its elaborate designs ajid 
skilful execution. Few other arts wore practised, 
and letters wore unknown, although a national 
folklore, tolerably rich in liistoiic legends and 
myths, was orally preserved, and lias now been 
mostly committed to writing by European scholars. 

_ See Coral, and the articles on tho soveral Polynesian 
islands or groups of islands ; and for tho first navigators 


in Polynesia, see GEOOBArHV, Pacific Ocean in this 
Avork. See also Ellis, Puliinesiaii Researches (1829); 
Keybaud, Tha Roliuiesie (1843); Sir (jtstrgc Gicy^ Rola- 
nesUiii Miitkolujij (18,oj); Ee Quatrefages, Les Polu- 
M-'sitMSd leursHlii/ratioiis (1860) ; Pritchard, Rolynesiun 
/fcwitniaccacra { 1866 ) ; Angus, Rolunesiu, or the Islands 
of the Pacific, tl'C. (1867)', Waltz-Gerlaud, Aathro- 
liului/ie der NalwrrulUr, vol. vi. (1872 ); Moresby, JVee 
Uianea and Poii/nesiii (1877); Furnander, AnArroiint 
of the I^oli/Iiesiaii Race, A-c. (1878-86); Gill, Histor- 
ical Sketches of Sacatje Life in Polimesia (iStSO); Lesson, 
Zca Poli/nasiens, i-c. (1SS0-S7); Keane, hder-Oeeanic 
Races and Lamuaues (1880); Norara and Okulkniier 
lleiiurts ; I’apcis in Jour, Aiitliro. Tiust., and Bullethis de 
la Soc, d’Antluo}iologie ; Giiilleuiard, Life of Mufjellan 
(1890); 11. H. C'odrington, The MtUtacsiaiis (1891). 

Folji), a name nsnally applied to an animal 
like the Iresh- water Hydiu or like the Sea-anemone, 
having a tubular body and a wreath of many 
tentacles around the mouth. Tho name is equally 
applicable to an isolated individual or to a mem- 
her (zooid or ‘person’) ul a colony. Thus, the 
individuals Avliicli make up a zoophyte or a coral 
colony are called polyjis, ami the term is seldom 
Used excejit in reference to Cmleiiterate animals. 
But the history of the Avord has been strange. In 
(I'rcek and Latin Avorks im natural history the 
imn puhjjiuus ox pulyiius is usually applied to the 
oetiqm.s {jmul/ic), or some other cnttlc-iish, though 
.sometimes to the many-footed Avood-luuse, Uuiscus. 
lieaumur and Jus.siuu A\ere the Jirsl to apply the 
Avon! to zooiihyteH and the like ; Lamarck used it 
more loosely, hut gradually it has been narroAved 
to the siguilication above noted. See ANEMONli, 
(.'(KIJCNTEIt.VTA, COUAL, HYDIIA, HvilllOZlU, &C. ; 
and I’()LYl‘U.S, for the surgical use of the term. 

VolypllClllU.k, in the Homeric mythology, 
the son of Boseidqn and tlio nymph Tlmosa, the 
most eelehraled of the fabulous Cyclopes (q.v.), 
Avbo inhabited the island of Sicily. He Avas of im- 
mense .size, and had mil)' one eye. IVlien Ulysses 
lamleil on that island he enterecl the cave of I’oly- 
plieinns AA'ith twelve companions, of Avliich number 
this tremcmiou.s camiihal ale si.v. The otlieis stood 
expecting tlie same fate, but their cuuning leader 
made Ibdyplicmus drunk, tlien burned out his 
single eye AvitJi a hurniiig [lole, and .so escaped, 
leaving the blinded monster to grope about iu the 
darkness. 

Polyolioilic (dr. poh/s, ‘many,’ a,m\ phone, 

‘ voice’). 'WJmii a musical composition consists of 
two or more jiavts, each of Avhich has an indepenil- 
ent melody of its own, it is said to be poly]ihonic, 
in opposition to a liomoplioiiic comiiosition, consist- 
ing of a priiicijial (lart with a leading idea, and 
acce.sHOry parts employed to strengthen it. Each 
part of a polyphonic composition aims at melodic 
jierfectioii, and, Avhile supjxu'ting the otlier, has 
an e<pial share in the entire effect. A F’ligue 
(q.v.) is the most perfect example of polyphonic 
com[)o,siti(jii. 

Polyportilim (Ihe Greek name, as old as 
Theojilirastus, \xos polypodion, from polys, ‘many,’ 
ami podion, ‘a little foot’ — indicating the foot- 
like appendage of the rhizome, not the leaf), a 
genius of Ferns, Avith spore-oases on the back of 
tlie frond, distinct, ring-.shaped, in roundish .sorf, 
destitute of indusintn. It is the largest genus of 
the Filices, comprising over 450 species ; and 
amongst them are plants of different modes of 
groAVth, of different A’cnation, and from almost 
all climate.s. Several species, differing very 
considerably iu aiqiearanoe, are natives of 
Britain, Aviiore no fern is more common than 
P. vidyarc. It grows on rocks, trees, dry banks, 
&c., and baa fronds 2 to 18 inches long, deeply 
jiinnatifid, Avith large sori. P. dryopteris, with 
delicate tcriiatc bipinnate fronds, is a line orna- 
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ineiit of many dry stony places in Scotland. 
P. iialiujmda, a nati\e of Peni, is said to possei-s 
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important medicinal propjerties — solvent, deobstni- 
ent, sudorific, &c. 

Polyporiis. See Amadou, and Dry Rot. 

Polj'p'tevus, a Henus of Ganoid fishes, of which 
only one spiecies (P. bichir) is known. It lives 
in the Nile and western rivers of tropical Africa. 
It may attain a length of 4 feet, and is esteemed 
as food. Very characteristic ls a series of dorsal 
spines, with attached Hnlets, which e.xtend almost 
the entire length of the hack. Of its life very 
little is known. The only nearly allied living form 
is CalciMoichthys caluburicun fium Old Calabait 

Polypus, in Suigeiy, is an ancient teini em- 
ployed to signify any sort of pedunculated tunionr 
attached to the smface of a mucous membrane, to 
which it was supiijosed to adliere like a many- 
footed animal, as its name indicates. Tlie most 
common seats of polypus are the nostrils and the 
ntema ; hut these tumours are also found in the 
rectum, the larynx, and tlie e.xternal auditory 
passage of the ear. The only satisfactory mode of 
treatment con.sists in their removal, whicli must he 
eliected in various ways, according to their posi- 
tion, as Ijy the forceps, ecraseur, ligature, &c. 

Polytecliniqtue, or Polytechnic School 
(Gr. pulys, ‘many,’ Udine, ‘art’), is an in.'-titute 
in which the technical sciences that rest in great 
part upon a niatheuiatical basis, such as engineer- 
ing, avchiteoture, &c., are taught. The first school 
of the kind was established in Paris (1794) by the 
National Convention, under the name of School of 
Public Works. No students were admitted but 
those who intended to enter the public service, 
especially the corp.s of civil and military engineers 
and the artillery. The Polytechnic School, as it 
was called from 1795, lias been repeatedly reorgan- 
ised as the different political parties liaise succeeded 
to power. At the present time it is the institute 
in whioli Prance trains lier artillery and engineer 
officer-s, her naval engineers, her directors of roads 
and bridges, and of mines, her telegraph officer.®, 
in short, all her officials wlio require to know 
something of the higher branches of teclinical 
science. Germany too has lier polytechnic.®. Those 
that came into being during the first liaif of the 
19tb century were in great part trainiiig-scliools 
for tlie higher brandies of the industrial arts ; but 
.since Zurich established (1850) a polytechnic 
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modelled on the plan of the German universities, 
most of the Geiinau polytecliiiics have followed 
suit. Of these cstablisliments, thus increased in 
scope (iioiv called also Tedmisdie Hochidntleii), 
Germany has nine or ten, and Aiistiia Hungaiy 
half a dozen; though Goiiiiany has also .sevcial 
other colleges that might fairly claim the name of 
PolytechniLiiiii in the old .sen.se. The nine teolini- 
cal colleges of Berlin, Hanover, Ai.x-la-Chapelle, 
llunicii, Dresden, Stuttgart, Carlsinhe, Danustailt, 
and Brunswick have some 550 teacheis and 6000 
pupils — the chief departments of instruction being 
architecture, civil engineering, machine-making, 
.®bipbuildiiig, cliemi.stiy, and metallurgy. In 
America the oldest institutions of the kind aie 
the Rensselaer Polytechmc Institute, at Troy, 
New York, and the Praiiklin Institute, at I’hil'a- 
delphia, both founded in IS'24. There are now 
nearly a hundred technical scliool.s in tlie United 
States, more than half of them endowed with a 
national land-grant. See TechniC-IL Euuu.vtion ; 
also Art; and Piiiet, Histuirc de V&ole Poly- 
tcdinique ( ISSC). 

Polytheism. See Religion. 

Polytriclmin, a genus of Mosses (q.v.). 

Polyzoil, or Bryozoa, a class of small animals 
wUicli, with one exception, form colonies, and ave 
almost always fixed. Most familiar are the sua- 
mats or horn- wracks (Flnstra), east-up pieces of 
whicl) are abundant on the heacli. On these will he 
seen thehniulieds of se^iarate ohainhers in which 
the mimUe individuals live, Each individual has 
a sac-like or onp-shaped body, traversed by a food- 
canal bent like a U, crowned around the numtli 
by a wreath of tentacles, controlled by a .singlB 
nerve-centre. The cuticle u'hich sniTouinls the 
body is usually honi-likc, not unfreqnently calcare- 
ous (Ccllepora, Lepralia, &'c. ), and sometimes 
gelatinous ( Alcyonidiinn, Lophupua). The indi- 
viduals of a colony are not always all alike ; 
thus, some of them aie occasionally modified into 
strange hirds’-hoak-like or whip-like structmes. 
All Polyzoa miilti))ly by budding, and thn.s the 
colonies increase. Tlie iniliviilual.s in the older 
parts of the colony usually degenerate or die. 
Fresh-water forms uqiroduce by peculiar wiutei- 
huds or statohlasts, which are liberated on the 
de.ath of the parent, are floated away by currents, 
and after a winter’s quiescence develop in spring. 
But all Polyzoa also leproduce se.xnally ; the se.xes 
may he separate or united ; llie larv.-e developed 
from the eggs are fiee-swimmiug. The Polyzoa 
nseil to he ranked with zoopliytes (among the 
Hydrozoa), but the individual animals aie much 
more complex and aie independent of one another. 
Often they are called niolluscoid, because of 
apparent affinities with lamp-shells or Brachio- 
pods, which used to he regarded as allied to 
niolluses. Most modern zoologists rank them as 
a distinct hut heterogeneous class in the great 
assemblage of ‘worm, s’ or ‘Venues.’ Representa- 
tive genera are Crislatclla, Lopliopus, Pliiina- 
tella — in _ fresh water ; Fhistra, Memhranipnra, 
Alcyonidiuin, Cellepora — marine ; Pedicellina and 
Lo.xosoma — two niaiine genera, simpler than the 
others, the latter non-ctnonial. Rlialidnpleura, a 
remarkable genus sometimes included in this class, 
shows at least hints of vertebrate affinities. 

See Allman, British Presk-waler Polyzoa ( Loud. 1886 ) ; 
Busk, Challenger Report, S, (1884); Hinoka, British 
Marine Polyzoa (Lond. 1880) ; E. Ray Lankester, article 
‘ Polyzoa ’ in Bncy. Brit. 

PoiliacetB, or PoME.R, according to .some 
botanists, a natnral order of plants, but more 
generally regarded as a sub-order of Rosacete (q.v.). 
The plants of this order are all trees or sliniha, 
abundant in Europe, and chiefly belong to the 
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temiiiii'ate aiul collier regions of the northern 
lierirt'pl'sre i tl‘cy are virrc in very warm elinrate'^, 
airil are not foirnd at all in the sontliern hemisjihere. 
Thev have the botanical character ile-^ciihed in the 
article Rosacea' (q.v.), anil in adilrtiorr are ilistin- 
Irirished by having the tube of the ealyv more or 
fee, idobose, the ovary fleshy uiril jiricy, lirreil with 
a tliin disc, its carpels aillrering nrore or lesK to the 
lilies of the calyx and to each other ; tire fruit a 
[P'jinc (qw. )• !■ to o-celled, in a few instaireca spriri- 
nirNly 10-celled ; the ovules irr parrs, collateral. 
Marry of the species are prized for the beauty and 
fra'oatrce of their Howers, some produce valuable 
lilifper ; but the order is chielly reirrarkahle as pro- 
threiu'' a rrunrber of the t'cry linest fruits of tem- 
rierate clinrates. See Ari'LK, Pear, Quince, 
'\lE0LAii, Loquat, Hawthorn, Crata5gu.s, Ajie- 
L-tNCHiEU, Rowan, Service. — There are about 
•200 knowrr species. 

Pouiartc, or Pomatum, is a jirepai’ation of line 
inodnroirs fat, such as hiril or suet, used in.stead of 
liquid oil for the hair. It rrray ho perfunred with 
various essences. 

Poiubal, Serastian Josei'H de Carvalho e 
JIello, Marquis oe, tiro gi'catest of Portuguese 
btatesnren, was hortr 13th INlay 1(109, at the castle 
of Soirre, near Coinrlu-a. Iir 1739 he was ajipointed 
attrbassador in Lotulotr, and six years later was 
sent to Vienna in a similar capacit.y. Just before 
Joseph I. ascended the throne of Portugal (1750), 
PotttWl was appointed secretary for foreigtr aHaii-.s. 
Among his first acts was to I'e-attuclr to the crowtt 
airrrtrrher of donrairra that had hecir irnjustly alien- 
ated. When the great oartliquake liaptretted at 
Lialion in 1755 Pomhal displayed great calntness 
and fertile resotrree, ,so that next year tire king 
made him prime-nrinister. He crushed a revolt 
instigated by the great noblos aird tire Jesrrits, and 
in 1759 banished the latter froirr the kiitgdom. 
Then he abolished slavery iir Portirgal, set hiinselt 
to estaldislr good eloureirtary schoids, aird published 
a irew code of laws. Hesiilos this, lie ed'ected the 
reorgarrisatioir of tire army, the introduction of 
Heslr colorrists into the Portirgrreso settlunreuts, the 
establishment of art East India Contpaiiy, ami 
another for Brazil. The tyrarrny of the lirquisition 
was broken. Agriculture, cotimrerce, and tire liit- 
.'rttce.s were all itttproved. In 1758 ho had heoit 
urade Couirt of Ueyras, ami in 1770 ho was created 
Marqtris of Pomltai. Orr the accession of Joseph’s 
daughter, Maria T. (in 1777), who was under the 
clerical infhretrce, Pirirrbal was deprived of his 
ollice.s artd barrislred from court, while many of 
his irrstitutiorrs wore abolished. He died at his 
castle of Porirbal, 8tli May 1782. The iieasantry 
always spoke of him as ‘ Tito Great Marqrtis.’ 

Sea Life by G. Moore ( ISlfl ) ; John Smith, Memoirs 
of Pomhal (2 vols. 1813); (Javnota, Marquis Pombal 
( Eng. fct'iins. 1871 ) ; and Carriyott, Prisons (la Marquis 
Uc Pomhal — Irib diary ( Paris, 18(10 ). 

Pome (Lat. ponutm, ‘apple’), the form of Fruit 
(q.v.) produced by the Poutaceie (q.v.) — a fleshy, 
irrdehiscetrt, syttoarpous fruit, with calyx attached. 

Pomegranate {I’um'cn f/ranatum), a fruit 
much crrltivaterl in warttr courrtrieH, artd apparerttly 
a native of the warmer temperate parts of Asia, 
perhaps also of the north of Africa. It has beoir 
crrltivafced in Asia frorrr the most arreient tirrres, artd 
is frequently mentiorred in the Oid Tcstamoirt. It 
has long been rratrrralised irr the soutlr of Europe. 
Itt a wild state the iilairt is a thorny bush, in 
cultivation it is a low tree, with twiggy branclre.s, 
flowers at the extrenrities of the brattehes, the calyx 
red, the petals scarlet. Tt is geiterally referred to 
the rratural orrler Myrtacero. 'The calyx is leathery, 
tuhulafjS-to 7-cleft; there are 5 to 7 crrtmpled petals ; 
tire fruit (technically called halausta) is as large 


as a mediurir-.sized orange, havitrg a tliick leathery 
rirrd of a line gohlerr yellow, with a rosy tinge 
on the .sunny side, not bursting when ripe; the 
cells lilletl with rrumorous seeds, each of which is 
surrounded with pulp, artd separately ettclosed iit 
a thin metrrhraue ; the rrpper artd lower seiies of 
carpels heiitg ditfererttly attached. Thus the potue- 
gvauate apjieai.s to be formed of a great rruriiuer of 
reddish berries packed together and cuiuptes.sed 
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into iiTegttlar ntrgitlar forms. The pulp is street, 
sometimes sirhaeid, and of a pleasant delicate 
flavour, very ciroirng, and particularly giatefirl irr 
ryarnt climates. It is often used for the jnejiara- 
tioir of cooling drinks. A kiird of iioniegranate 
without seeds is cultivated ami much prized itt 
India and Persia. Pomegi'anates have long been 
imported in small quantities into Britain fiiinr 
Portugal ami the north of zHrica, but Itaveirerer 
hecimie art article of gerreral demaitd artd ciurr- 
mcteinl importance like oranges. There is air 
ovnaniciital variety of the pomegranate rvilh double 
flowers. Tire riml of tire fruit’ is vei’y astringent, 
and a decoction is rised ns a gai-gle in I'elaxed sore 
throat, and as a medicine in iliarrha'a, dysentery, 
&c. Deriving its astiingenoy from tannin, it is 
used to tan leather. The finest Morocco leather 
i.s .said to he tanned with it, and .small qrianfitie.s 
are imported into Britain fi-oni the north of Afi'ica 
for the preparation of the linest kinds of leather, 
under the name of Pomcgimuitc Hark, The hark 
of the roots is itsed ns an antlielnriritic, and i.s often 
successfully administered in casus of tapeworm. 
It contains a peculiar priiieiple called jrimic/n, 
having the appearaneo of an oleo-resin, an aciitl 
taste, and allecting the nostrils like Veiatria (q.v.). 
Its value was known to the aiieients, and it has 
long been in use in India. The pomegranate tree 
is occasionally cultivated in hetliouses or green- 
houses in Britain. It hears the winters of the 
latitude of London in the open air, and is very 
oriiainental, hut the fruit is worthless. In some 
parts of the south of Europe it is used as a hedge- 
dant. In northern Mexico it grows to great per- 
ection, turd in some of the soiithorn states of the 
American Union ; even as far north as New York 
it will, if jiroteoted in winter, bear fruit, and in 
some seasons ripen it. 

Poiuci’ailia (Oer. Pummern), a province of 
Prussia, hounded N. by the Baltic, E. by West 
Prussia, S. by Drandenburg, and AV. by Mookleii- 
bnrg. Area,' 11,020 sq. nr. It i.s one of the lowest 
atrd flattest regions irr Gernrany, and has few hills 
of overt rtroderate herglrt, Imt mtirrerous lakes and 
poitd.s. The river Oder dir ides Hither Poirtei'attia 
(next Mecklenburg) front Farther Pomerania. The 
shores of the latter are lined with sand-drrrtes. 
The islarrtls of Wollin aird Usedom form the 
northern side of the Stettiner Haff (Lagoon) ; and 
farther to tire north-west lies the island of Eiigen. 
Pomerania is essentially an agricultural province, 
more than 55 per cent, of the total area being 
in tillage, whilst meadows cover another 104 per 
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cent., anil fuie.its neiidy 20 lier cent. Rye and 
]i(itatoe= are tlie pviiiciiial pruduct^ ; in a&econdan 
rle;rree coiiie ■wheat, harley, oatsi, Ha'v;, beet-root, 
tobacco, lio])s. and fniit. iMore tlian 5j per 
cent, of the .■'oil E owned by the nobility', a.s in 
Mecklenburg (q.v.). Coniineice fiourEbes in the 
coa^t towns, Stettin and Stralsunrl being the mo.st 
important. Apart fioiii sbipbuiUling, niacbine- 
wmk-,, and the inauufaeture of sugar, cbeinicaE, 
biieks, &c., rvliicb are carried ou piineipally iii the 
CO, 1 st towns, the only industrie.s are jiajiei, tobacco, 
glass, and ■\vooden wares. The fisheries are lalii- 
alile. iliicli poultry is reared, especially geese, in 
Faither Pomerania, (.li eifsw aid in thi.s jirovince E 
the seat of a university ; Stettin is the cajiital. 
Pomerania sends fourteen members to the impeiial 
diet, and twenty-si'; to the Prussian Lower House. 
Pop. (ISBj) l,odo,o75. See Pnu.ssiA. 

Pomerania formed a part of the territory of the 
ancient Vandals. "When they moved south in the 
5tli century, it rvas occupied by Slai'ic tribes, one 
of whom \va.s called Pomerani ; hence the name of 
the region. From about 1100 it had its own line 
of jiiiueely lulcis, ami about 1124 it adoiked 
Chiistiauity iu consequence of the preaching of 
BElmi) Otto of Ramheig. The native princes 
assumed the title of duke iu 1170 and joined the 
(n'rrnaii emjiiie, being put under the siizeiainty of 
lliandenburg. The duchy was overuui by the 
lm|ieriaUsts in tlie Thirty AeaKs’ tVar, and Wallen- 
stein besieged Stralsuml ; they were fidlowed by 
the Swedes, who e.stablEhed them.selves per- 
manently in Hither Pomerania and in several towns 
of Farther Pomerania. In 1C37 the bast duke of 
the native clymisty died, whereupon Brandenburg 
claimed the (iuchy ; tlie Swedes, howev'er, stuck to 
what they lield until 1720, and certain districts 
in Hither' Pomerania were not given up to Prussia 
until 1815. See Histories by Kantzow' (1835), Sell 
(3 vols. 1819-20), Fuck ((i vols. 18G1-72), and 
Klempin (3 vols. 186S-SS). 

Pomeroy, capital of DIeigs county, Ohio, be- 
tween the Oldo River and a range of jirecipitous 
bills, 133 miles by mil SE. of Colunibus. The 
mining of coal and the inauufaeture of .salt are 
the chief indn,strie.s. It also contains foundries, a 
woollen-factory, iScc. Pop. ( 1870 ) 0824 ; ( 1880) 50(50. 

Pomfret. See Poxtefk.ict. 

Pomona, the Roman divinity' of the fruit 
(j/umu/ji) of tiees. Sire M'as beloved by seveial 
of the rustic divinities, as Sylvaiius, Ricu.s, and 
Yevtumnus. Propertius telE us that the l.ast, 
after vainly trying to approach her under various 
forms, at last succeeded by' assuming the liguio of 
an old woman. In this guise he recounted to her 
the lanientahie liistories or women w'lio liad despised 
love, and, having touched lier heart to pity, sud- 
denly transformed himself into a hloomiiig vouth. 
Yano tells ns that at Rome the woiship of Pomona 
was under the care of a special piiest, the Jlunun 
PuinuHcdii. In works of art she W'as generally 
rejire.sented with fruits in lier lap, or in a basket, 
with a garland of fruits in her hair, and a jiruiiing- 
kuife in her right band. 

Pomona, or M-4IXLAND. See Orkney. 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antuinette Ftnsaux, 
M.4RQUISE DE, the most famous among the nus- 
tres.ses of Louis XV., -was born in Paris, 20tb 
llecember 1721. She was bapti.sed as the child 
of Francois Poisson and bis wife Madeleine de la 
Motte, but it wa.s suspected that her father w'as 
Le Normaiit de Touvuebem, a wealthy fcrmicr- 
(jenerul, who provided for lier education. She 
grew up a woman of remarkahlo grace and beauty, 
devoted to music and painting, and charming every' 
one by her vivacity' and wit. But her mind was 
early depraved by her iiiotbev, W'lio constantly 


dinned into her ears that she rvas ‘ iiu moroeau de 
loi,’ and habituated her to see in the role of 
king’s favourite the ideal of feminine auibi- 
tion. Ill 1741 she was married to her piotector’s 
nephew, Le Noniiaiit d’Htioles, ami soon became 
a (jueeii of fashion in the liuaiicial woild of I’aris. 
Rut neither this nor a devoted liiisbaiid’s loie could 
satisfy her heart, and, as it w.as imiiossible to hope 
for all inti'odiicliun at court, 'for t\'o yeais she 
sought to attract the eye of the king by waylay'ing 
him when he went out liiuitiiig. At length in 
Fehiuaiy 1745 she aitaiiied her object at a hall 
given by the city on the occasion of the ilaiipliin’s 
uiiiitial&.imd ere long she was installed at'i’er.sailles, 
and ennobled by the title of Maicjnise de Poiiipa- 
doiir. Her hushaiid, to wlmm she had alieady 
borne a daughter, w'as leninved from Paris, hut later 
had his loss lecoiiped witli lucrative offices; liei 
brother was afterwaids made Maiijnis de Miirigiiy. 
Ere long she assumed the eiiLiie control of puhlic 
adirirs, tlie king being iiieiely an mdoleut/ai/ica/if 
\i ho assisted at the spectacle of his reign without 
even taking an inteiest in it. Foi twenty yeais 
the niistiess .sway'ed the whole jmlioy of the state, 
and lavished its treasures on the gratilicatioii of 
her artistic tastes, and in cairying out her own 
aniliitioiis schemes. She reversed the triulitioiial 
policy' of Fiiiiice because Frederick the Great lam- 
pooned her, and the proud jMaiia Tliere.sa addressed 
her in a letter under the loyal .style as i)/« cuiiame, 
She filled all jiiihlic oiiices with liei nominees, 
corresiiomled with the generals in tlie iieUl, and 
made her own creatures miiiisteis of France, the 
Ahhe de Reriiis and tlie Due de Choiseul. Her 
policy was disastrous, her wars unfortunate ; still 
the ministry' of Choiseul Mas the only' fairly credit- 
able (lortion of the reign, which owed to her tw'enty 
years of relatii’e dignity. She was a lavish 
patroness of the arts, and lieapetl liei bounty upon 
poets and iiaiiitei-s, yet did not esoajie showers of 
lanipoon.s — the famous PuiMrdee, for a suspected 
share iu wliieli many a wit M'ent to the Bastille. 
She loved china, line Imihliiigs, hooks, and sump- 
tuous himliiigs, and it is said printed with her own 
hands a line edition of the Itoihgitne of Corneille. 
Indeed, she was an artist in everything — ‘ elle etait 
des notres,’ as Voltaire said truly when lie heaid of 
her death. Tlie king remained faithful to her from 
liahit rather than alt'eotion, and fioni the role of 
inEtre.ss she passed into that of amie jiScessnirc, 
ami retained her difficult position to the end, by 
relieving him of all liiisiiiess, by diverting him with 
private tlieatrieals in her finmins ‘ thefrtie des (letits 
cahhiets,’ where she acted cliariiiiiigly, and at last 
even by couiiteiiaiiciiig his iiifniiioiis dehiuiclieiies 
and providing him with mistresses too in.sigiiitieant 
to he rivals. Siie lierself said with the pathos of 
truth, ‘ ma vie est un combat,’ and at last her 
nerves gave way under the strain, and after a 
languor of twenty' days she died, ISUi April 1764. 
She met the inevitable with that niieenly dignity 
that marked everything she did. Her breath lied 
on the wings of a playful salR' — ‘ Stay', Monsienr 
Cure,’ slie said to the ]irieat who was "leaving her 
room, ‘ wait a little ; we shall go out together. ’ 

Madame de Pompadour was the last mistress of 
the king M'ortliy of the name ; the descent fioni her 
veitp of grace and decorum to the boisterous vul- 
gai-ities of Duharry was profound. She was ‘froide 
coiiime une niacreiise,’ say.s Madame du Haiissct, 
her teiiiiiie-de-chanihre, in her silly hut interesting 
meiiipii's, and there can he no dou'ht that through- 
out life ambition was the one passion of her heart. 
She secured her reign till her last hour — no sooner 
had she closed her eye.s than she was forgotten. 

The Metnoires (Liege, 1760) attributed to her are of 
no value. See the .studies by Capefigue (1S5S) and Cam- 
pardon (1867) ; E. and J. de Gonoonrt, Lcs Mattresses de 
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Louis XV. (vol. ii. 1S60) ; Beaujoint’a Secret Memoirs of 
Lu Marquise de Fomjjailour ( 1885); but especially her 
Correspondance, with her father and brother, edited by 
Malassis (1878), and with the Comte de Clennont, edited 
hy Bonhomnie ( 1880). 

Poiiipt'ii) fl. seaport at the rnoutli of tlie Sarnns, 
on tlie Neapolitan Pii’iera, founded about 600 b.c. 
by the Ofecan.s, and, after tlieiu, occupied by the 
T'vrrlieno-Pelasgians, and by the Samnite.s, till 
these, about 80 B.C., were dispoase.ssed by the 
Eonians. From that time down to its destruction, 
79 A.D., it became (with Herculaneum) a sort of 
Rome-buper-Mare, frcijuented by tlie aristocracy, 
if not by Caligula and Nero, in wbose boiiour it 
erected triuiiipbal arches. Fed from the capital 
with every luxury and di.stiiiction, it included 
temples in wbicli the inbabitanta were encouraged 
to make cosily sacrifices with till their adjuncts of 
festivity and baiKpueting ; indeed, its ]uiblic nionu- 
iiieiits, out of all proportion to its size, were in 
numlier and magnificence such a.9 we can now but 
dimly estimate. On February 5, 63 A. in, by an 
earthquake in the vicinity, tlie.se building.s were 
all but levelled with the ground, and some years 
elapsed ere the fugitive citizens recovered con- 
fidence enough to re- 
occiipy and rebuild 
■n hat was once Pompeii. 

Reconstruction was 
carried out with a baste 
and disregard of archi- 
tectural law contrasting 
strongly with the ear- 
lier work — the Forum 
e.speoially o.xbibiting 
the inferiority of its 
Eoninn to its Greek 
builder.s, Tawdriness 
replaced simplicity of 
decoration — the 
columns, capitals, and 
cornices being orna- 
mented with reliefs in 
stucco picked out with 
parti-coloured designs, 
while private lion, sea, 
fantastically restored 
and adorned, infringed 
every artistic or (Tb-s- 
tlietic canon to favour’ 
the grotesque .style of 
the Decadence, llevo- 
lutionised as it was for the worse, the city, how- 
ever, retained a good deal of Gi'ook character and 
colouring, and bad relap, sed into more than its 
former gaiety and licentiousness, when on the 23d 
August (or, more probably, on the 23d November) 
79, with a return of the shocks of earthquake, 
Vesuvius was seen to tlirow up a column of black 
smoke expanding like some umbrella-pine of the 
neighbourhood, till it assumed the proportions of a 
great swarthj’ cloud, den.se with ashes, tmmice, and 
red-hot stones, settling down on the doomed cities 
with a force increased by the rain-torrents that 
intermittently fell. Amid the imponetrable gloom 
that veiled land and .sea, the panic of the citizens 
wa.s aggravated by repeated shocks of earthquake, 
and for three days the lligbt continued till Pompeii 
was abandoned by all who could effect their escape. 
By the fourth day the sun had partially reappeared, 
as if shining through a fog, and the more courage- 
ous of the oitizeu.s began to return tor such of their 
property as they could disinter. Much was doubt- 
less recovered or possibly stolen ; but the desola- 
tion and distre.ss wore such that the reigning emiieror 
Titus organised relief on an imperial scale, and 
eyen undertook the clearing and rebuilding of the 
city. This attempt was soon abandoned, and 
3S4 


Pompeii remained a lioap of liauleiicd mud and 
ashes, gradually overgi-own with grass— the wall 
of the great theatre and the outline of the amplii- 
theatie alone marking its site — till 1592, when the 
architect Fontana, in cutting an aqueduct, came 
on some ancient buildings. These were long 
believed to mark the old Stabim ; and only in 
1748, under the Bourbon Cliaiies III., weie they 
recognised as part of Pompeii. Un.systeinatio, 
unscientific excavations proceeded fitfully till I860, 
when the Italian kingdom took in hand the un- 
earthing of the city. This was carried out with 
admirable ingenuity, cave, and success— all treasuro- 
troye being vigilantly preserved, and an archam- 
logical record kept hy the official excavators 
Fiorelli and Ruggieio, till noiv Pompeii ])os.se&ses 
a di-stinctioii unknown to it in tfie zenitfi of it.s 
imperial favour, and attracts the infgriiii from 
every clime for the object-lessons it is unique 
in aflbrding ns to the public and private life of 
antiquity. 

Ve cannot give more than the merest indication 
of the outline and distribution of Pompeii as now ex- 
posed. In form an iri egiilar ellip.se, extending from 
cast to we.st, in cii ciiniference about 2843 yards. 



House of tho Small Fountain, Pompeii. 


it had eight gates to which archa’ology has given 
names mostly conjectural. It had outgrown its 
walls, however, particularly towards the sen, and 
developed considerable .suburbs. Its most important 
part— not quite one-half, including Forum, adjacent 
temples and public buildings, two Iheatre.s with 
colonnade.s, amphitheatre, and many private houses 
— has already been exlmiiied, and five main streets 
made out and (provisionally) named. It ha.s been 
divided, liy oflioial arraiigerneiit, into nine rcaionas 
(quarters), seven of them wholly or partially ex- 
cavated, and each is subdivided into msiike ( blocks), 
hounded hy four streets and pirovided each with a 
iiuniber, os are also the streets of each quarter. 
A irottoir borders the streets, which are straight 
and narrow— the broader 24 feet wide, the narrower 
14 feet only— and admirably paved with polygonal 
blocks of lava. High stepping-stones, placed mostly 
nt the coiner.s, lead across from one troUoir to 
aiiotlier, and these retain the impressions of horses’ 
hoofs, while in tho causeway between the wagons 
have left deep ruts. The street corners are pro- 
vided with foiiiitaiiia, ornamented usually with the 
head of a god or a mask. Notices painted in led 
letters, and referring to iniiiiicipal elections for 
which some particular candidate is recomiiiended. 
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oecui frequetitly on the street walls, while trade- 
si^'ns are few and far between. An occasional 
‘pliallns,’ In avert the evil eye, projects from over 
a doorway, and, iimch more cunimou, one or two 
large snates, einhlenis of the Lares, are to he seen. 
Tlie stuccoed wall*-, to j iidge from the Graffiti (q.v.) or 
roughly-scratched drawings on llieni, were as tenq)!- 
ing to the Pompeian gunun as to our own. Hou.se- 
con.strnetion cnn-i.sts mainly of concrete (ruhlde 
held togetlier hy cement) or hiick, .and sometimes 
of stone blocks,' especially at the cornera. Tw'O- 
storied, sometimes three-storied houses nie nunier- 
otis, though the upper floors, built of wood, have 
been consumed hy the eruption. Shops usually 
occupied the ground floors of dwell lug- Ironses, on 
their sti'eet aspect, let out to inerehauts or dealers 
as at the present day, hub not connected with the 
back part of the liorrse. They could he separated 
from the street hy large wooden dooi-a, while inside 
they had tables" covered with nrarble, in which 
earthen vessels for wine or oil were inserted. The 
slropkeeper had sonietinres a second room at the 
hack, when he did not live on an upper floor or in 
another part of the town. Retail traftic mirst have 
been considerable at Poirrpeii, to judge from the 
number of those shops along the streets, which, 
wlien not so flanked, presented bare walls, occa- 
sionally enlivened with a painting. _ Only a per- 
sonal visit can convey an idea of the indoor life of 
the Pompeians, with whom the absence of glass, 
the fewmess of the openings in the street aspect of 
the house-wall, and the protection of these with 
iron gratings are among the points noted hy the 
most casual vi.sitor. IViodels of the interior of an 
entire house in its original form are given in the 
fuller guide-books to Pompeii— tlie feature that 
most strikes the northerner being the aniallue.ss 
of the rooms, particularly the dormitories— quite 
iutelligihle, however, when he reali.se.s tliat the 
Pompeians led an open-air life, and performed their 
toilets at the hath, public or private. As rebuilt 
after 63, Pompeii shows little marble, the columns 
being of tufa or brick cemented by mortar. A 
coating of stucco was laid over wall or column, 
and presented an ample field for ornamental jiaint- 
ing. This must have given to Pompeii its bright, 
gav colouring, wliicli, with its reds, blues, and 
yellows, on column and capital, on wall and par- 
tition, harmonise so well with the glowing sunlight 
of the south. On the centre of the inteiior walls is 
generally seen a painting unconnected with the 
others — often of a nymph, or a genius, when not 
distinctly erotic in theme— typifying faithfully the 
voluptuous sensual life of this pleasure-haunt of 
paganism. 

Thanks to photogi'aphs, to the excellent plans in the 
best guidebooks, and to models, the reader, as the next 
best thing to a personal visit, can make a tour of the 
excivated portion of Pompeii, and, from the minute and 
trustworthy descriptions of the temples, hasilicas, public 
buildings, and private houses, form a vivid realisation of 
the city in Its most frequented and animated quarters. 
Perhaps the most complete substitute tor such a visit 
is E. R’eviUe Eolfe’s Pompeii, Fait and Present, illus- 
trated by photograph.s of the ruins as they are, with 
shetches of their origmal elevations { Loud. 1884 ). The 
student who wishes to outer fully into the whole subject 
should read Mazois, Zes Muines de PonqKii ( 4 vols. Paris, 
1812-38); Nissen, Pompeian, fitadienzur StUdtekundedes 
Alterlhums{Jjevg. 1877); Man, Gcschichte der dekorativen 
Wandmalerei in Pompeii {Berk 1882); Overbeck-Mau, 
Pompeii (Leip. 1884); K. Lange, Sana und Halle 
(Leip. 1885); while Professor Fiorelli’s great work, Gli 
Scavi di Pompei dal 1S81 ul 1S7S, is a mine of informa- 
tion, supplied at first hand by the official excavator, and 
besides other matter contains an account of the iugeuious 
method by which, pouring in liquid plaster of Paris into 
the hollows occupied by the skeletons of the vietiins of 
the eruption, and allowing it to harden, he obtained a 
'perfect cast, consisting of the bones of the deceased 


Roman citizen, clad no longer in flesh, but in plaster of 
Paris, which had a-sumed the exact shape, not only of 
Ilia face and body, but of every fold of his clothes.’ A 
compendium of this thesaurus was published in 1879. 

Poilipeluiooso, or PoiiELO, names of French 
and Itahan origin for a variety of Shaddock (q.v.). 

PolUpey. Cncius Ponipeins Magnus, the ri\-al 
of Cresar, was born in 106 B.c. , and at seventeen 
fought along with bis father in the Social or Italian 
war on the side of Sulla against the faction of 
^Marius and Ciuna. When .Sulla returned from 
Greece to Italy to oppose Mariu.s (84) Pompey 
hastened into ticeniim, and there raised an army 
of three legions, with which lie drove the soldiers 
of Marins out of the district, and then joined Sulla. 
For his prudence, valour, and good fortune through- 
out the war he was scut to destroy the i'emain,s of 
the Marian faction in Africa and Sicily. On his 
triumphant return to Rome he was honoured with 
the name of Magnus, or the Great. His triumph 
was an unprecedented distinction for one who had 
not yet held any public office and was merely an 
eques. His next exploits were the reduction of the 
followcr.s of Lepidits, wlmni he drove out of Italy, 
and the extinction of the Marian party in Spain 
under the lirave Seitoviua (76-71). Pompey suf- 
fered some severe defeats from Sertorius, and, 
indeed, put an end to the war only after his 
anlagonist’s assassination. Returning to Italy, he 
fell in with the remnants of tlie army of Spartacus, 
and thus closed the Servile war. He was now 
the idol of the people, and, though legally ineli- 
gible for the consulship, tvas elected for the year 
70, the senate relieving him of Ins disabilities 
rather than provoke him to extremities. Hitherto 
Pompey had belonged to the ai istoeratic party, 
hut of late years he had been looked upon with 
susiiicion hy some of tlie leading men, and lie now 
publicly esjioused the peojile’s cause. He canlcd 
a law restoring the trihuriieian power to the people; 
and aided largely in introducing the Lex Aurelia, 
hy which the JiH/ices should for the future he taken 
from the senate, the equites, and the tribuni aerarii, 
instead of from tlie senate alone. In 67-66 Pompey 
cleared the Mediterranean of the jiirales who 
infested it ; and during the ne.xL four years (65-62) 
conquered Mithridates, king of Pontius, Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, and Antiochus, king of Syria. 
At the same time he subdued the Jews and cap- 
tured Jerusalem. On liis return to Italy he dis- 
banded his army, and entered Rome in triumph for 
the third time in 61. But now his star began to 
wane. Henceforward we find him distrusted hy 
the aristocrac}', and second to Ca-sar in popular 
favoiir. After his return he was anxious that liia 
acis in A.sia should he ratified by the senate, and 
certain lands apportioned among his veterans. But 
the senate declined to accede to Ms wish, and ho 
therefore foimed a elo.se intimacy with Cresar, and 
the pair, together with the iilutocrat Ciassus, 
formed that coalition which is commonly called 
‘the First Triumvirate,’ and whicli for a time 
frustrated all the efforts of the ai istoeratic party. 
This small oligarch.y carried all before tliein : 
Pompey’s acts in Asia were ratified, and his 
promises to his troops fulfilled ; Ciesar’s designs 
were all gained, and his agrarian law, distributing 
land in Campania among the poorer eitizeiis, was 
passed. Ctesar’s daughter, Julia, was given in 
marriage to Pompey, and private relationship ivas 
thus made to hind tighter the tie of political 
interest. In the year following Cie.sar repaired to 
Gaul, and there for nine years carried on a career 
of conquest that covered him with glory, while 
Pompey was idly wasting his time and his energies 
at Ronie. But Pompey could not hear a rival. 
Jealousies arose hetwi.xt the two ; Julia died in 
.'54, and thus fatliev-in-law and son-in-law were 
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sundeieil l)y a yet wider pnlf, which no l)ridgG could 
siian. Pompey now returaed to the aristocratic 
nartv, whose great desire was to cheek Cfesar’s 
views’, and strip him of his command. C.nesar was 
ordered to lay down his office and return to Home, 
which he consented to do, provided Poinirey, who 
had an army near Home, would do tlie same. The 
senate insisted on an unconditional resignation, 
and ordereil him to disband his army by _a certain 
(lav otlierwise he wonld he declared a public enemy. 
To' ’this resolntion two of tlie tribunes in vain 
objected ; they therefore left the city and ca.st 
them.solves on Cfpsar for protection. It was on 
tliis memorable occasion that lio crossed the Rubi- 
con, and tinis defied the senate and its armies, 
which were under Pompey's command. The events 
of the civil war whicli followed have already been 
recorded in the life of Ciesar. It remains only to 
mention that, after being finally defeated at Phar- 
salia in 48, Pompey escaped to Egypt, where, 
according to tlie order of tlie king’s minister.s, he 
was tieacheronsly murdered by n former centurion 
of his own, as he was landing from tlie boat. His 
head was cut o(f, and afterwards presented to 
CiEsar on his arrival in Egypt. But Cmsar was 
too magiianimou-s to delight in such a sight, and 
tlie murderer of Pompey was by lii-s ordei'S put to 
death. The body lay on the beach for some time, 
bnt was at length buried by a freediiiaii, Philippns, 
who had aoooiiipanicd his master to the shove. 

Pompey’s younger son, .Sextus, by Ids third wife, 
endeavoured after Ids father’s death to prolong llic 
Btniggle with Cfusar. He secured a large licet, 
manned largely by slaves and political exiles, ami, 
occupying Suoily, ravaged the coasts of Italy. Bnt 
ill SO B.C. he was defoalod at sea by Agrippa, and 
next year was slain at Mityleno. 

Pompey’s Pillav, a celebrated column stand- 
ing in the noiglibourliood of Alexandria, on an 
emiiienoe about 1800 foot south of the walls. It is 
a monolith of red granite, and of the Corinthian 
order, and stands upon a pedestal. Its total height 
is 98 feet 9 inches ; shaft, 73 feet ; 29 feet 8 inclic.s 
in oirenmferenco. On the sniiimit is a circular 
depression for the base of a statiiG. The name 
popularly applied to it is nil erroneous appellation 
given by olil Lravollors; the Orook inscription on the 
base shows that it wa.s erected by Puhliiis, prefect 
of Egypt, in hnnonr of the Emperor Biocletian, 
■'the invincible;’ and it is supposed to record the 
conquest of Alexandria by Diocletian, 290 A.D. 

,Ponai»i, a seaport town of British India, in the 
district of Malaliar, .30 miles S. of Calicut. Pop. 
12,241, mostly Mohnmniedans. 

Ponapd. Seo Caroi.ixu Islands. 


Ponce <le Leon, Fray Luis, a celebrated 
Spaidsli poet, was born in 1527, probably at 
Granada. He studied at Salamanca, entered the 
order of St Augustine, and became professor of 
Theology there in 1561. His translation and inter- 
pretation of the Song of Solomon brought him five 
years’ imprisonment from the tribunal of the In- 
qui.sition at Valladolid, lieloasod at longtli and 
reinstated in liis chair, he quietly resumed his 
lectures with the words ; ‘ As we observed in onr 
last discourse.’ In 1580 he published a satisfac- 
torily orthodox Latin commentary on the Song of 
Solomon, later hi.s Da los Noiiihros da Christo 
(1683-85) and La Dcrfeatn Ctisada (1683), full 
of imagery, eloriueneG, and enthusiasm, ami both 
}n prose. Shortly before his death, which occurred 
m August 1691, lie had been appointed general of 
us order. His poetical remains were first pub- 
lished by Qiieveilo at Madriil in 1631, under the 
title Ohras Projirias y Tnahiciones. The latter con- 
of translations from Virgil’s Eclogues and the 
Ceorgics, the Odes of Horace, and the Psalms. 


His original poems are few, hut they are among 
the masterpieces of Spanish lyrical poetry. 

There are German monograph.'! by Wilkens (1,306) and 
Reus(!l( (1873) ; also a Spanish Life by Tejedo (1803). 

Ponce de Leon, Juan, the discoverer of 
Florida, was horn at S.aii Servas, in Spain, in 
1460, was a court page, served against the Moors, 
and in 1,502 sailed with Ovando to Hisp.iniola, and 
became governor of the eastern part of the island. 
In 1510 he obtained the government of Porto Rico, 
and had comjnered the whole isl.aiid by 1512, when 
he was deprived of his post. He then, broken in 
health, set out on a quest for the fountain of 
|iorpotiial youth, and on 27th March 1512 found 
Florida, landing a little to the north of where St 
Augustine now stands. He secured the appoint- 
ment of adehantado of the eniintrv, and, .after 
staying on his way hack to drive the Carihs out 
of Porto Rico, he returned in 1521 to conquer his 
new .subjects ; in thi.s, however, lie failed, .and lo.st 
ncaily all his followers. He retired to Cuba, and 
died there in July from the wound of a poisoned 
.arrow. His remains and a niominieiit are in San 
Juan de Porto Rien. 

Poncho, an important article of male attii'e in 
Chili, the Argentine Republic, and .some other 
parts of South America (see Gaucho.s). It con- 
sists of a piece of woidleii nr alpaca cloth, 5 to 7 
feet long, 3 to 4 feet broad, having in the middle a 
.slit thioiigh which the wearer passes his head, so 
that the poncho rests upon the shoulders ami hangs 
down before and hehiiiil. 

Pond. See 5VATER-i3UprL5’. 

Pond, John, astvononiev-royal, was born in 
London in 1707, studied, nt Cambridge, and suc- 
ceeded Maskelyiio as astronomer-royal in 1811, 
His name is iilontified with nnmerous improve- 
ments in the methods and instruments of observa- 
tion ; ho translated Laplace’s St/sUmo, and pub- 
lislied a star catalogue and many I’ahiahle papers. 
He died 7th September 1830. 

Pondicherry, the chief of the French settle- 
ments in India, situated on the Coromandel Const, 
.53 miles S. by AV. of bladras City, is divided into 
two parts liy a canal, AVhite (European) town 
being next the sea. It has handsome stioets, a 
government house, a college, a lighthonse, and 
a cotton-mill employing 1500 hands, he.sidcs native 
dyeing cstahlishnients. Pop. 41,858, It exports 
chielly oil-seeds. The French colony of Pondi- 
chevry has an area of 115 sq. m. and a pop. of 
140,946. The governor of Pondicherry is governor- 
general of tho French pos.ses.sions in India. Tlie 
S'reiioh first settled here in 1674. The Dutoli took 
the town in 109.3, Irat restored it to the Freiioli in 
1097. In 1748 Admir.al Boscawen besieged Poiidi- 
ehervy for two months, hut ivaa compellGil to raise 
tlie siege. Eyre Coote, however, took it in 1761, 
yet it was restored to the French in 1763 with 
reiluced territory. It was once more taken by 
the English under Sir Hector Monro in 1778, 
ami once more given hack in 1783. In 1793 tho 
English again rGpo,sse.ssed themselves of it, hut it 
was a third time restored to tlie French in 1816. 

Pondolaiid, a district of Kaffravia, on the 
Natal frontier, South Africa, 65 mile.s long by 30 
wide, was annexed to Cape Colony in 1.384 and 
1887, except East Pondoland, which is a British 
protectorate. Pop. about 200,000. 

Polul-Aveert. See Aquatic Plant.?. 

PongAve. See Pungwe. 

PoniatoAVSki, a princely family of Poland. 
Stanislas (1677-1762) joined Charles XII. of 
Sweden in supporting Stanislas Lesxozynski, and 
was the chief instrument in saving the Swedish 
king at Pultowa. He held his administrative 
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offices iiiuler Augustus II. ami Aiigu.stus III.— His 
son Stani.slas Augustu-S (17.32-98) was the last 
king nf Poland ((|.v.).— Joseph Antony, .son of 
Andrew, brother of king Stanislas Augustus, was 
commander of the Polish legion in the army of 
Napoleon. He was born at Warsaw, 7th May 
17G2. .and trained in the Austrian army. In 1789 
the roli.sh Assembly appointed him comuiander-in- 
chief of the army of the south, with which he 
g.ained brilliant victories over the Ru.ssian invadem 
(1792); but the convention of Targowice (see 
Poland) put .an end to the contest in 179.3. On 
the outbreak of the following year he joined the 
army as a volunteer, hut Kosciusko put him in 
comm, and of the division charged to defend Warsaw 
on the north. On its fall he withdrew to Vienna. 
In 1806 the Prussi.ans evacuated Wansaw before 
the invasion of the French; and when the duchy of 
Wai'.-.aw was constituted ( 1807 ) Poniatow.ski wa.s 
a]ipointed minister of war and commander-in-chief 
for the duchy. In 1809, in the course of the war 
between Au.stria and France, he invailed Galicia, 
after having previously retired before stronger forces. 
Tluee years later he joined, with a large body of 
Poles, the French army in its invasion of Russia, 
and rendered distinguished service at Smolensk and 
Ijiuodino, but more especially in the great battle 
of Leipzig (1813), when he valiantly held his 
gi'ound on the right wing of the French battle- 
array. Napoleon rewarded him by making him 
marshal of France. After the battle he wa.s loft to 
cover the retreat of tlie French army, and, whilst 
attempting to swim liffi hor.se over the river Elster 
to join the main body of his troops, lie perished in 
its waters, lOtlr October 1813. His body was 
recovered, taken to Warsaw, and in 1816 removed 
to Ci-acow, and placed beside the a.shea of Sobiesld 
aird Kosciusko. See ( Gertrrait ) Biograplry by 
Boguslawski (Cracow, 1831). 

Pout, Tihothy, Scottish geographer, was the 
son of Robert Porrt (c. 1327-1606), a celebrated 
Ediirhurgir nrinrster. The dates are unknown of 
Tinrothy’s birth aitd death, Imt he gr-aduated at 
St Andrew.s in 1581, wa.s nrinister of Bnnrret in 
(,'aithne.as (1601-8), and in 1609 srrhscrihed for 
2000 acres of forfeited lanils in Ulster, ‘flewas,’ 
says Bishop Nicholson, ‘ by natrrre and edrreation 
a complete nrathenraticiarr, and the first projector 
of a Scotch atlas. To that gi'eat purpose he per- 
sonally surveyed all the several counties and isles 
of the kingdom ; took draughts of 'etrt upon the 
.spot, and added such cursory observations on tire 
nioniiment.s of antiquity and other curiosities as 
were proper for the furnishing out of future 
de.soriptions. He was unhappily surpris’d by 
death ; ’ hut his collections were rescued from 
destruction and oblivion by Sir John Scott of 
Scotstarvet, and his maps at last appeared in 
Blaeu’s magnificent Theutrmn Orbis Terrarum 
(vol. v. Ainst. 16.74). See Dohie’s Cunninghame 
TopograpJiiaeil by Timothy Pont ( 1876 ). 

Pout-iV-SIoil.sSon, a town of France (dept. 
Meurthc-et- Moselle), stands on the Moselle, 18 
miles NNW. of Nancy and 18 SSE. of Metz. 
There is a fine Gotliio ohurcli of the 1.3th century 
dedicated to St Martin. Tlie former abbey of St 
Mary is now a seminary. The town was the birth- 
place of Marshal Buvoc, the friend of Napoleon. 
Pop. (1872) 7865; (1886) 10,771. 

Pontchartrain, Laice, in Louisiana, about 
5 miles N. of New (lrlean.s, is 40 miles long and 
25 wide. It is navig.ated by small steamers, and 
cmnmunicates with the Gulf of Jlexico. The 
drain.age of New Orleans (q.v.) is carried into the 
lake through canals. 

Poiltecorvo, a city of tlie Italian province of 
Caserta, on the river Garigliano, 37 miles NW. 


of Capua, with 5172 inhabitants. It has an old 
cathedral and a oa.stle. It was long attached to 
the States of the Church. Napoleon I. gave the 
title of Prince of Pontecorvo to Marshal Beinadntte 
afterwards king of Sweden. ’ 

Ponte Dclgada, the largest town of tlie 
Azores (q.v.), on the south co.ast of Silo Min-uel 
Pop. 17,940. 

Pontefract, or Pomfket, a ple.asant m.aiket- 
towii ill the West Riding of Yorkshire, on an 
eniinenee near the inllux of the Oalder to the Aiie 
13 miles SE. of Leeds, S E. by N. of Waketielilj 
and 14 NNW. of Boncaster, It stands on the line 
of a Roman road, hut seems to have arksen round 
its Noriiian castle, which, founded about 1076 by 
Ilbert de Lacy, was the scene of the execution or 
murder of the Earl of Lancaster (1322), Ricbanl 11. 
(1400), .ami Earl Rivers ( 1483 ), was taken in the 
Pilgrimage of Gr.ace ( 1536), and dining the Great 
Kehellion .saistaiiied four siege.?, being finally dts- 
m.antled in 1649, after its c.aptiire by Lamliert. 
There are two old clinrelies, a town-ball (rebuilt 
1796), a iiiarket-liall (1860), a griimmar-scluiol of 
Edward VI. (1540), and large maiket-gavdeiis ami 
nurseries, the growing of liquorice for the lozenges 
called ‘ Pmnfvet cakes ’ being a specialty as old as 
about 1562. At Aokwoi'th, 3 miles south, is a large 
Quaker .school (1778). Pontcfr.act, called Taikkim- 
scylfin pre-Conquest times, seems to have received 
its pi'cseut name between 1086 and 1135. Why is 
uncert.ain, but there is a very full discussion of this 
difficult question in Chutes and Queries for 1886-87. 
The borough, which was chartered by Richard III,, 
lost one of its two momhers in 1885. Pop. of 
parliamentary liorougli (1851), 11,615; (1881) 

14,767; (1891) 10,407, of whom 9702 were within 
the uuniicip.al hiimidai-y. 

See works by Paulclon (1702), Tetlow (1769), end 
Bootliroyd ( 1807 ). 

Pontevedra, a catheilral town of Spain, in 
Galicia, at the liead of a hay, 30 miles B. of 
Santiago. Cloth and hats are maimfaetnred, and 
there .are .sardine-fisheries. Pop. 19,857. — Tlie^ii'o- 
vines has an area nf 1605 sq. ni. and a pop. (1887) 
of 443,385. 

Pontiac, capital of Oakland cniinly, Michigan, 
on Clinton River, snriounded by many small and 
beautiful lakes, 26 miles by rail NNW. nf Betroit. 
It contains a state reform scliool and a large 
asylum for the insane, which cost nearly $500,000, 
and has Hour and planing mills, foundries, and 
brickyards. Pop. (1890) 6243. 

Pontiac, chief of the Ottawa Indians, in 1746 
defended Betroit for the French, and was said to 
have led his warriors at Braddock’s defeat in 1756. 
After the Frencli liad surrendered Canada, his 
hatred of the English prompted him to org.anise a 
conspiracy among tlio Indian tribes with a view to 
the extermination of ‘those dogs dre.ssed in red.’ 
The 7th of IMay 1763 was appointed for the attack, 
which in eight cases was successful, and Uie 
garrisons were mas.sacred ; hut at Betroit, where 
Pontiac led in person, the commander was fore- 
warned, and a live months’ siege ensued. Peace 
was made in 1766. Pontiac himself was ninrdered 
in 1769 by a Koskaskia Indian, at Caliolcia, Illi- 
nois, opposite St Louis. See Parkinan, The Con- 
s]nmcy ofPontiae (1851) ; and a l)iuni of the Siege 
of Detroit, ed. by F. B. Hough (1860). 

Poutiaiiak, capital of the western division of 
Bntcli Borneo, near the mouth of the river Kapuas, 
on the west side of the island. It has some forti- 
fications, and a lively trade. Pop. 6000. 

Pontifex, the title borne by the members of 
one of the two great colleges among the ancient 
Roman.s, instituted for the purpose of preserving 
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and cultivating leligious knowledge; the other was 
the college of Augurs. The name seems obviously 
to he derived from puns, ‘ bridge,’ and the root of 
facia, ‘I make;’ hut in what way the pontifiees 
were connected witli bridge-making is ohscnre. Ibis 
natural to .suggest that it was in some way thiough 
the sacred bridge across the Tiber, the pons sub- 
licins. It is customary to sjieak of the college 
of uontilfs as a ‘priesthood;’ it was not, how- 
ever, strictly speaking, such — that is to say, tlie 
niemhers were not charged with the worship of 
any particular divinity, nor did they conduct 
sacrifices. Their duties embraced the regu- 
lation of all the religious rites and ceremonies 
of a state — how the gods should be worshipped, 
how burials should be conducted, how the manes 
of the dead should be apjieased. To them was 
entrusted the care of the calendar, the proclama- 
tion of festival days, &c. They also saw that 
e\'ery religious and every judicial act took place 
on the right day. ' As they had thus,’ says 
Jloimnsen, ‘ an especial supervision of all religious 
oh.servauce.s, it was to them in case of need (iis on 
occasion of marriage, testament, or avroijatio) that 
the pielimiiiary qiiestiou was addressed, whether 
tlie matter proposed did not, in fiiiy respect, oll'eml 
against divine law.’ In matters of religion tliey 
were the supreme antliorities ; from their decisions 
there was no appeal, and they themselves were 
responsible neither to tlie senate nor the people; 
further, they had power to inlliot punishment on 
suoli prie.sts as dared to disobey their injunctions 
and deviate Into suldsinatieal oourses. The words 
of Festus are : rcrum qnai ad sacra ct retigiones 
pertinent, judioes et vindice.s. Tlioir president 
ivas termed maximtts. 

Tlie pontifl's, according to Roman tradition, 
were instituted liy Numa, but a.s they apiiear in 
all the Latin oomiminities they are regarded by 
Mommsen as a thoroughly national Italian institu- 
tion, and probably found a place in the earliest 
religious organisation of tlie Latin race. Their 
nuiiiber was ori^finally four, or, iiioluding the;)o«ti- 
fex maximiis, live, all of whom were taken from 
the patrioiaiis, In 300 n.o. the Oguliiian Law 
raised the number to nine, four of whom were to 
he plebeians. The ilr.st jdcheiaii, however, who 
attained the dignity of pontifax maximus ivas Tib. 
Coi'iineaniiis, 2d4 n.C. Sulla, in 81 n.c., again 
increased the niimher to fifteen, and Julius C!c.sar 
to sixteen. During 1/he eiiqiiro tlie fmicUoiis of 
pontifex maxivius were generally discharged by 
the einperois themseh'es ; aiul the name survived 
even the establishment of Cliristiaiiity, occuvring 
in inscriptions of Valentiiiian, Valons, and Gra- 
tiamis ; but at length the eniiierors dropped it, 
when it was assiinied by the Cliristian bishops of 
Rome, and now this title forms oiio of the designa- 
tions of the pope. 

Pontlflcal, one of the serviee-hooks of the 
Church of Rome, in which are contained tlie 
several services, whether in the administration of 
sacraineiits or the performanee of public worship, 
in whioli the bishop or a priest delegated by the 
bishop officiates. There were many such collections 
for the various national churches ; Iml that which 
is now in universal use tlironghout the Western 
Church is the rvntificalc, llunianmn, or Roman 
Pontifical, first printed in 1-183, revised under 
Clement VIII, in 1596, and repeatedly republished 
since that time. The Poiitilioal contains the 
services for ordinations, for religious professions 
and receptions of monks and nuns, consecrations, 
benedictions, as ivell as of the solemn administra- 
tion by a bishop of tho.se sacraments which are 
ordinarily administered by priests. Besides tlie 
prayers to he recited, the Pontifical also lays down 
the ceremonial to ho observed. 


Poiltigliy, a village of the French depaitment 
of Yoniie, 18 miles SE. of Aiixerre, with a famous 
Cistercian monastery, dating fiom the 12th cen- 
tury. It was the burial-place of St Edmund of 
Canterbiiiy, Here Thomas Beoket found refuge 
in 1101^66 ; as did Stephen Lnngton in tlie next 
century. The monastery was devastated by tlie 
lingueiiots ill 1567, and finally destroyed at tlie 
Revolution; hut the church (mainly 1150-70) is 
the most perfect Cisteician church in existence. 
To the shrine of St Edmund ( 18th century) in this 
church came in 1874 a pilgrimage of English Roman 
Catholics. 

Pontine niarslics (Lat. Pometince Paludes), 
a low-lying district, the southern part of the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, extending south-east from Velletri 
to the sea at Terracina, 26 miles long by 17 bioad. 
The district is separated from the sea by sand- 
dunes, and is traversed by the Apiiian Way. 
Herds of cattle, horses, and buffaloes feed on its 
pasture. Many attempts have been made to drain 
these marshes, from that of Appius Claudius (312 
n.c.) to the proposals of Captain von Donat (1887), 
amongst tlie promoters of these drainage schemes 
being Angii.stu.s, 'Trajan, and the popes Boniface 
Vlll., Martin V., Sixtus Y-, and Pius VI. 

Pontoon (Fr. jiiojifoB; Lat. pons, ‘a bridge’), 
the name gii’eii to buoyant ve,ssel.s used in militaiy 
operations for supporting a temporary bridge. 
Rlarlhoroiigh used clumsy wooden pontoons. Napo- 
leon and Wellington had them lighter of tin and 
copper. They were llat-hobtomed, rectangular 
boats, open at the top. 'Tin cylinders were then 
used for some time, but light open boats are 
now carried by the pontoon troops of the Royal 
Engineers for large bridges capable of carrying 
artillery, ami Bertnoii’s coilansihle boats ate some- 
times used for small infantry hiidgos. See Bhidue, 
Vol. II. j), 447 ; and for pontoons in connection with 
Hoating-cloclcs, see Docks, Vol. IV. p. 32. 

Pontoi>i>i«laii, Eniic, Danish writer, horn at 
Aaiims on 24tli August 1698, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Theology at Copenhagen iii 1738 and 
bishop of Bergen in Norway in 1747; tliere he 
died on 20Ui December 1764. His writings are 
liriiioipally liistorioal and theological ; amongst 
them must be mentioned Annates lirxlosiie Daniew 
iJiploniaticie (4 vols. 1741-52), written in Geiman, 
and still of use as a hook of refei'ciice ; Del Danske 
Atlas (1781), an iinfiiiisheil liistorioal and topo- 
grajihival account of Denm.ark ; Glossuriuni Nor- 
vagiruni (1749), a work on Norwegian dialect 
words ; Ejplunntions to Lvther's Catechism, used 
as a text-hook down to the present day ; hlarmura 
IJanim (2 vols. 1739-41), a oollectidii of Danisli 
iii.scriptions ; and Nurges Natiirli(/o Mistorio ( 2 vols. 
1752-64.; Eng. tnuis. Natural itistory of Norway, 
1755), containing account.s of the Kraken, the sea- 
serpent, and other marvels. 

Poiltl'CSilia, a tourist centre in the Suiss 
canton of Grisoiis, stands in the Up]icr Engailiiie, 
on the road connecting with the Bernina Pass, and 
is much frequented by Aliniie climhers. Pop, 383. 

PoiltU.S, the name given by the ancient Greeks 
to a country in tlie north-east of Asia Jlinor, 
bordering on the Poiitiis Euxiniis (whence its 
name), and extending from the river Ilalys in tlie 
west to tlie frontiers of Colcliis and Armenia in tlie 
ea.st. Its southern limits were the ranges of Anti- 
Tauiua and Paryadres, so that it corresponded 
jiretty nearly to the modern paahaliks of Trehizond 
and Sivas. The name seems to have come into 
use after tlie time of Alexander the Great. Pre- 
vious to that Pontus was governed by a satrap 
for the empire of Persia. One of these satraps, 
Arioharzanas, early in the 4th century B.C., laid 
the foundations of an independent sovereignty. He 
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wa-. hiicceeileil I'V a line of ininoes mostly called 
Iilitlindates, tlie greatest of wliniu was Mithriilates 
VI. (||.V.), one of the most formidable enemies that 
Pioiiie ever eiicomiteied in the east. On the ovei- 
tliiow of this potentate hy Pomj)ey (Bo B.C.), 
Pontns was amieseil to Pithynia. .Subsequently, 
a Greek named Poleimm was installed (.36 B.c.) 
inonaich of pait of Poiitus ; but in the reign of 
Nero tilts too became (63 .t.D.) a Roman province, 
ami was called Pontiis Fulenionknuis. The prin- 
cipal towns of ancient Pontus were Amisii.s, Sinope, 
Cutyoi'a, Cera,su.s, and Trapezus on the coast, and 
Amasia (the capital), Cumana, and Cabira (Nco- 
o.csaieia) inland. 

Poiltypool, a market-town of (Monmouthshire, 
on the Afiin Llwydd, 9 miles N. by M'. of Newport. 
Its 17th-centmy japanned wares have long been a 
thing of the past, and iron and tinplate works, 
hrewing, and coal-mining now furnish employment. 
Po(i. {mi ] .370S; (1881 ) d2-l4 ; (1891 ) 3842. 

Poutypi‘i(l«l, a town of Glamoigan, 12 mile.s 
NW. of Cardiff hy lail, at the junction of the 
Rhomld.i and the Tiuf. It has a faiuou.s liridge 
(see lllUDRE), iron ami coal mines, iron and brass 
fomidiies, and cheniiciil and othei uiamifacture.s — 
to which is due its rapid growth from a mere 
vill.age at the hegiuning of the 19th century. Pop. 
(1831) 12,.3n ; (1891) 10,971. 

Pony. SeeHiin.sE. 

Pood. See PfD. 

Poodle. The oviL'in of this breed of dog dales 
from the beginning of the 17oh century or earlier, 
as many pictures of that time oontain')iortvaits of 
]) 0 odles. Tlie breed was unknown in Britain until 
the beginning of the lOtli century. The poodle 
is one of the few breeds of dogs which hits not 
been pioperly appreciated and cultivated in Britain. 
Prom his great intelligence and cleverness in learn- 
ing tricks, he was generally adopted as a ciicus or 
‘ triok-dugi’ but this fact, irtstead of making for his 
credit, has caused the poodle to he treated 'with 
contempt. On the Continent, however, the large 
variety of poodle has been universally used as the 
limnbier apovtsmnn’s companion, as ho comhinas 
the properties of a land ns well as a water dog. 



Black Corded Poodle. 

(Fiujii a Pliotograivli by Gambler Bolton, F.Z.8.) 


The poodle varies considerably in Ms appearance, 
and atLempts have been made to divide the breed 
into several sections, snob as the large and small 
variety, or the corded-ooaled and lleecy-coated 
variety, as also into black Russian and white 
German poodles ; but none of these divisions are 
very clearly defined. The large black Russian 


poodle is much the iuo.^t luuuKome and agile sjieci- 
men of the race, and may be easily trained to 
retrieve. The small white poodle i.s only lit for a 
house dog, but is e.\tremely clever and apt. For 
some unknown leitson the jiuodle lins always been 
clipped in a ]>eculiar manner ; with the e.vceptiou 
of a few tufts, his body and luudijuaiters aie 
entii'ely hare, while the coat on lii.s .shouldeis 
.sometimes grows to an onormou.s length. On the 
Continent the poodle is left with his natural coat 
durii^ the winter, a much moie hum.'uie plan than 
the English habit of keeping him shaved in all 
seasons. 

Pool, a game played on a billiard-table. Any 
number may play. Each is provided witli a 
coloured ball, taken at random from a pool-huiket. 
The fiist in order (wdiite) is spotted on the billiard 
spot. The ue.Kt (red) plays fiom hand on the 
white. Red is called white’.s iilaijcr. The next 
(yellow) is red’s player, and so on, in the order 
indicated by the marhiny-huard. Tlie ow'iier of 
each ball has three liras. If the player holes the 
hall he (days on, or any othei ball, after having 
lb St hit the ball be pla>’s on, the owner of the hall 
holed loses a life, and has to pay to the player 
a sum previously agreed on. The idayer ])lays 
ag.ain, fioui where lie stopped, on the nearest bail ; 
and .so oil until he fails, when the next player goes 
on, or until there are no other balls on the table, 
when the strikei 's ball is spotted. After the stroke 
from hand the yilayer, unless sjintted, always pliuvs 
from where he is on the table ; when he is holed lie 
jilays Ills next stroke from hand. If the player 
holes Ills own hall or gives a miss he loses a life, 
and Jilays his next stroke from li.mid. 'Wlien the 
owner of a ball has lost all his lives he is rfccid, 
and plays no more that pool. The hrst dead may 
star — i.e. may come in again -with the sinallest 
immber of lives on the board. In the end one or 
two of the jilayers, who have not lo.st all their 
lives, remain in. They continue to jilay until they 
have an equal numbev of lives, when they divide the 
jioul (a sum contributed by each player, generally 
equal to the value of three lives, tlie star jiayiiig 
an extra jiool ). If one of the two wlio remain in 
has more lives than the other, and kills his adver- 
sary, he takes the whole pool. The above describes 
brieliy what is called followiny pool. The jirincijial 
varieties are sallinq pool, wdiere the jilayer may 
jilay on any ball lie likes ; and hlaalc pool, 'wdiere 
an extra ball is sjiotted on the centre .sjiot and has 
to be played on under certain conditions, about 
wliicb there are no fixed rules. When the black 
is holed at black pool each of those in has to jiay 
a life ; if missed or run in oil' the player has to 
pay a life all round. There Ls no jiool, and no one 
lia-s any siiecilied number of lives, tlie' game con- 
tinuing for a given time (generally half an hour). 
Hnuuker pool is played in the same way ns snooker 
(sec Vye.\.mid.S), the players following each other 
as at pool, and the order of play being determined 
as at pool. 

Poole, a .seaiiort of Dorset shire, 5 miles W. of 
Bourneiuonth and 30 E. of Dorchester. It stands 
on the north side of Poole Harbour (7 by dj miles), 
an ii-regnlar inlet, formed by tlie projection of 
the ' isle ’ of Purbeck, almost dry at low-water, and 
having four tide.s a day. On Brownsea or Braiik- 
sea Island, just within the narrow entrance to the 
harbour, is a castle dating from the time of Henry 
YIII. Poole itself lias an old town-ball (1572), a 
guildhall (1761), a town-house (1822), considerable 
shipjiing, some yacht-building, and a large trade in 
jrotter's and pipe clay. The men of Poole were 
gieat fighters in day's of old by land and sea, as 
bnccauedrs, smugglers, and Cromwellian soldiery. 
There was ‘Arripay,’ or Harry Page, 'who about 
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liOO kept the seas a<;aiii.st Fiance and fipaiii ; nml 
there was William Tliomiison, Avlio, with a man ami 
j, hoy, captured a French prir'ateer in 1G95. Till 
1807 tiie horough retuiiied two ineniheis, anil their 
till 18So one. Pop. (1851 ) 9255; (1881) 12, .810 ; 
(1891) 15,405. See works by Flutcliins (1788), 
Sydenham (1839), and Brannon (3d ed. 1859). 

"Poolc, John, playwright, honi in 1792, died in 
February 1879 at Kentish Town, London, wrote 
the iniiiiortal Paul Pri/, lirst iiroduced at the 
Hayiuavkeb in 1825, and seyeral other farces and 
coiiiedies, such as Tiwning the. Tables^ P>eiif us a 
Post, ’Twould Puzzle a Voiijuror, The Wife's Htnita- 
(icm, &e. Besides these theatrical pieces he wrote 
also* the satirical Little Pedlinrjtun (1839), The 
Coniie Slelch Bool ( 1859), Comic, Miscellany [Wio), 
Christmas Festiiulies (1845), and other books of a 
light, hunioious kind. 

Poolc (oi Pool.; Latinised Puliis), M-VT'I'HHW, 
divine, was horn at Yoik about 1C24, educated at 
Kiuni.umel College, Ganibridgc, and held from 1048 
till the passing of the Act of Uniformity (1(162) 
the rectoiy of Bt Michael lo Querne in London, 
lie retired to Holland and died at Amsterdam in 1679. 
His iirincijial work was his Synopsis Criltconnn 
Biblu'onwi (5 voks. fol. 1669-7(1), in which the 
opinions of 100 hihlioal critics were summarised. 
In his English Annotations on the Holy Bible he 
had only' reached Isaiah Iviii., hut the work 
was completed by his friends (2 vols. fol. 1685). 
Elfeotive contributions to the Uouiish contiover.sy 
were The Nullity of the Uoniish Faith ( 1006) and 
Dialogues between a Popish Priest and an English 
Protestant ( 1667 ). 

Poolc, WrtUAM FiiEDUnrai':, the compiler of 
the ‘ Indc.y,’ was born at Balcm, Mivssachusolls, 
24tli December 1821, and graduated at Yale in 1849. 
While there lio’ was lihrariaii of a literary ooeioty, 
and prepared an iudo-y (pp. 154) of pctiodieal 
literature, of which a 2d ed. ( pii. 521 ) was puh- 
lislieil in 185.9, and a 3d (pp. 1469), with the assist- 
ance of the Amorieaii and Jliitish Library Associa- 
tion.s, in 1882. A .supplement (pp. 490), by Poole 
and W. J. Fleteher, of Amherst, was Lssneil in 
1S88 ; and a similar one was promised for every live 
years. From 1856 to 1809 ho was librarian of the 
Boston Atheiiieum; afterwards he was employed 
in oi'gaiiising libraries in vaiions jjarts of the 
country, as at Waterhiiry, Cimneeticnt, the naval 
academy at Annapolis, at Cincinnati, and from 
ISSS at Cliicago (the Newberry Library). 

Poona, or Puna, a town of British India, 119 
miles by rail BE. of Bomliay, is the military capital 
of the ilpeean and the seat of the govciumeut of 
the presidency during the last half of the year. 
The city is enihosomod in gaidens, hut its streets 
are mostly narrow or eiooked, and tho houses 
jnior. The riiiiis of tlie ijc.sliwa’s palace, burned in 
1827, still remain. Under tho ])eshwas the city 
was the ea[)ital of the Maliriitta princes and power ; 
it was oeeu|iied and anue.ved by the British in 1818. 
Ileie have hecii built tho Decean College and the 
College of Science, tho latter for training civil 
engineers, a nornml school and normal college, a 
high school, and other odneational estahlishmeiits. 
The Europeans live chielly at the cantonments, 
north-west of tho city. The natives manufacturo 
cottons and silks, gold and silver jewellery, ivory 
and grass ornamoni,s, and clay lignros. Pop. 
(1851) 73,209; (1872) 90,430; (1881) 99,622, to 
which must he added 30,129 in tho cantonment, 
making a total of 129,751; (1891) 100,460.— The 
district has an ara of 5348 an. in. and a pop. of 
900,621. 

Poon-4voo(l is the timber of the Poon trees 
of India and Burma ( Calophyllvm, inophylhim and 
C. ungustifolkun]. It is very commonly used in 


the East Indies, particularly in shiphuildiiig, for 
planks and spans. See Tacamahac. 

Poor t’liire.s. See Claee (St). 

Poor-laws. Charity, like Chiistiaiiity, had 
its oiigin, or e.iiiiest development, in the East. 
Among the piiinitive nations of the world alms- 
giving was inculcated a., a religious oh.servance, 
and is pre.scrihed as such in their saciod recouls. 
Among the European nations of autiijuity we liud 
a piovisiou for the poor adopted as a matter of 
state policy. In eaily times Athens could boast of 
having iio citizen in want; 'nor did any disgrace 
the nation by begging.’ But w nr at length brought 
poverty in its tiain, and the Athenian people 
deeieed the niaiiiteiiance of those who weie niuti- 
lated in battle, and, at a later period, of the 
children of those who fell. Plntaieli mentions 
Pisistratus as the originator of the lirst decree, 
though otheis derive it from Solon. By the lattei 
decree Lhc state provided for the oijilians of its 
soldieis lip to their eighteenlh year, and tlien sent 
them into the wurlil with a new' .suit of armour. 
Tim bounty given to tho disabled is mentioned by 
Lysias, Ilarpoeration, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
others; it is varionsly stated at one, two, and 
tluee oholi a day, and it seems to have been 
iiicica.sed with the inci eased cost of suhsislence. 
Tlieie weie also societies for the relief of disliess 
among the demoeiatic slates of Greece, called 
erunoL — a sort of friendly societies, in wliioh the 
members lelieved weie expected to pay hack the 
money advanced to tlioiii when they liacl raised 
themselves to better ciicumstances. But it nmst 
he remunihciod that these so-called ilemoovatio 
states wuri) in leality hlave-liolding aristocriiries. 

Among the Eonians the Agiariiin Law of Lieinius 
Blolo (307 D.C.) was flamed in order Lo prevent 
tlio extremes of liches and poverty in the state. 
It limited the extent of property in public laud 
to he held by each citizen, and directed that 
all such land above tlie allotted portion should 
he taken away funii the liolileis, aud giveti to 
those who had nono. The distribution of giidn 
at reduced prices, which at length became gratui- 
tous, was introduced by Cains Gracelius, and lasted 
till the fall of tho Eoinan oniiiire. Augustus 
in vain tried to sujipress it. In Iiis time 200,000 
citizens wore thus led. Cicero makes mention of 
this piovision as in great favour with the Koman 
people, because it furnirdied them with an alnindant 
siihsistenee without labour ; other Koman w'riteis 
describe its results as disastrous both to agiieulture 
and to manners, ci eating a nation of mendicants, 
and caiibing the land to fall out of cultivation. 

Ill tlio middle ages the great body of the labour- 
ing classes were in a state of serfdom, and looked 
lo their feudal lords tor maintenanee. The obliga- 
tion to iirovide for tiieir slaves, or serfs, seems to 
iiave been fully reeegiiised, so that many, encoun- 
tering in a state of freedom the miseries of want, 
went back to bondage as a refuge from destitution. 
Tho villeins in Snxoii England woie attached Lo 
the soil, and received from their loul a ijoition 
of land for tlie support of themselves and tlioir 
families. But the Cliuieh of Koine constituted 
lierself the great receiver and dispenser of alms. 
The rich nionastories and abbeys distributed dolc.s 
to the poor, as is still done at the mosques under 
the Mouammedau .system. 

In most states of continental Europe the church 
remains to a larger or smaller extent the public 
almoner, tho state only stopjnng in to supplement 
the oH'erings of the oiiurch and voluntary charity 
when they become deliciont. The disseverance 
from the church is hardly anywhere so com]jlete as 
in England. The laws of different countries vary 
as to the degree of want entitling a pauper to 
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relief, the extent to which tlie light to relief is 
matter of jiositii o right, tlie comlitions which give 
1 iae to a ciiiiiii of relief, tlie incidence of taxation, 
and the ohligatioii on lelativcb to .iliment. 

It is only in Prussia, Denniaik, and Sweden that 
there is any legislative declaration of the light to 
relief ; and only in Britain and Deninavk is any 
special tax iiiiiiosed for this piirnose. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, geneially speaking, the adminis- 
tration of relief falls on the parish or commune, 
hut the responsibility of supervision undertaken 
hy central departments varies greatly ; no work- 
house lest is applied ; and the statistics are nob 
reliable. In noithern Europe there has been a 
more decisive severance of poor-law functions from 
the chuicli. In Denmark the old law was altered 
ill 1867-G8 to one of elective unions in rural dis- 
tricts, the liurgomaster and town-council becoming 
the poor-law authority in each considerable town. 
The overseers are amateurs, and medical aid is 
universal. In Sweden the law formerly rested on 
the Church Ordinance of lo71, hut the statutes of 
1871 ( translated hy Nassau Jocelyn and criticised 
hy Lanimers) have made great changes, the relief 
of the able-bodied being prohibited, a direct liabil- 
ity being ]ilaeed on the larger employers of labour, 
and a system of poll-taxation introduced. In Nor- 
way (where the system of out-quartering still auh- 
sisfs) the poor-law of 1815 M'as altered in 1863 in 
the direction of greater strictness, relief being re- 
stricted in theory to oiphana and pereons of un- 
sound mind, and a niaxiimuu assessment fixed. 
Among other sources of income there is an excise 
duty on beer. In north Oermany the old law of 
1577 was gradually enlarged— e.g. by the Conven- 
tion of Gotha and 'Agreement of Eisenach, dealing 
with the matter of settlement. In 1867 a law oT 
free settlement was passed, and in 1870 hy a general 
law tlie period of two years was fixed for pauper 
domicile. In Prns.sia tins is further developed by 
a statute of 1871, wliioli connects the Bezirks- 
rcgieniiig, or local government, with the parish 
poor-law authority. Tlie iieculiar sy.stem of Leipzig 
(founded on that of Hamburg) is canied on by an 
Armendiyectorium, amateurs of good social posi- 
tion, who make very strict inquiries hy means of a 
Frcigebogen, or question-paper. 

In the Hanse towns there was introduced in 1788 
a system of voluntary contributions aided hy fixed 
subsidies from the government. This at length 
resulted in government supplying all deficiencies, 
which in the last few years liave been 80 per cent, 
of the cn.st of the general poor relief. At the 
treaty of Versailles (1870) Bavaria preferred to 
remain under her own law of 1816, amended 
in 1869. In Belgium, known a.s the classic land 
of pau])eri.sm, there is no poor-rate, hub large 
parochial endowments exist. As in France, there 
are hospices civiles for indoor relief, and biireiiux 
do bienfaisance for outdoor relief. The law may 
he enforced on communes by the Deputation 
Permanente of each province. One-third of the 
Belgian proletariat are inscribed on the poor-lists 
(see Laurent, Le Paiipirisim et les Associatiotis do 
Fromyance). In Russia the poor-law has been 
modified by the communal system of land-tenure 
and the large amount of unoccupied crown-land. 
Down to 1864 the landowner was hound to feed the 
serf, and there were also provincial charitable 
societies receiving state aid. The administration 
of the poor-law, however, was in that year handed 
over to the now Zemstvos, or local re’presentative 
assemblies, who tax real property for this purpose. 
There is in St Petersburg a Grand Philanthropic 
Society with numerous branches ; and many of tlie 
provincial ollices of charity were endowed in the 
time of Catliarine II. with the property of the 
monasteries. In Italy there is a remarkable 


absence of compulsoiy provision, except for lunatics 
and foumllings, hut the cluiritable foundations 
amount to moie than tliirty millions sterling. 
The la« of 1862, however, lequires each charitalile 
corpoiation to submit to the supervision of the 
representative piovinoial assembly. In Rome the 
Cominissione do Canta has many peculiar features. 
Holland has no law of settlement. 

In Austiia each comnnine is charged with the 
relief of its poor. All who have legal domicile, 
or who, being unable to prove their domicile, are 
lesident in the commune, are entitled to relief out 
of the neneral assessment. Thei'e is no .special 
rate, and the administiatioii is strictly inuniciiml. 
In many provinces piivate charily i.s as.sociateil 
uith public a,ssistance, administered by the priest, a 
few chosen inliahitants, who are called ‘ Fatliers of 
the Poor,’ and an officer accountable to the com- 
mune. This system is called the ‘ Pfai'rarmen 
Institute,' and tlieir fiind.s are piincipally derived 
fiom private sources ; hut they receii’e a third part 
of the propel ty of ecclesiastics who die intestate, 
and certain fines. See. The ‘ einlager system,’ or 
hoardin«-oiit system, obtains to a largo extent as 
regards both old and young panpor.s. 

In France the law of 1798 distinctly negatived 
the right to relief. The present system rests 
mainly on the legislation of 1850-51, amended in 
1872. The law of 1807 secured the intervention of 
the prefect. The lelief of the poor is not compul- 
sory, in a.s far as its distributors may, after making 
inquiry, refn.se relief, except in the case of fouml- 
lings and lunatics. The minister of the Iiiteiior 
has a general superintendence of the machinery of 
relief, ,a.s well as the immediate administiatioii of 
many large hosiiitals and refuges, 'I'he dejiait- 
mental funds are called iqion for coinpulsory relief, 
hut the coiiiinuue is the main source of public 
assistance. It encourages and stimulates volun- 
tary charities, and receives gifts for the benefit of 
the poor. Tlic administration of the liosiiitals, 
and of the relief given at the homes of the poor 
(secours <( domicile) is under tlie separate manage- 
ment of unpaid commissions, wlio co operate with 
the coiiinuinal authoi'ities. Tlie di]i6t dc mendi- 
cite is a penal estahlislinient for the repression of 
vagrancy, and like the ertehe is departmental. 
The work of the ])uhlic dispensary i.s largely done 
hy sisters of charity at a small salary and with 
unsatisfactory results, as at Boulogne. 

In Holland pauper colonies hai’e been supported 
fi.V government for the last sixty years. Vagrants, 
after a short imprisonment, are sent to one of 
these, under a idgorous .sy.steni of discipline. 
Paupers of good character are sent to maintain 
thoniselves and their families by agricultural 
labour in free colonies. The U'orking of the system 
is pronounced costly and unsatisfactory. A descrip- 
tion of the chief voluntary experiments in dealing 
with the poor in Eurojie will he found in The 
Charities of Europe, hy John de Liefile (1865). 

The annals of the poor in England are neither 
sliovt nor simple. Severe ennctmeiits for the repros- 
sioii of vagabondage and mendicity date from a 
very early period. In ancient Saxon times the 
householder was hound to proi'ide for the lahouier, 
and men who had no master were, hy the Folkmote, 
assigned to .some householder; but when freedom 
began to prevail this state of things naturally came 
to an end. No ina.ster was hound to provide for 
the freeman, and wlien he failed to inovide for 
himself, hy honest labour, he generally took to 
vagrant begging, often to violence. The statute of 
Winchester ( 13th Ed. I., 1285 ) shows tlie poor utterly 
nneared for, and the roads infested by vagrant 
rohhor.s. Up_ to the reign of Richard 11. the sole 
idea^ of English rulers was to treat pauperism as 
a crime, and repress it by punishment, and by the 
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most unjust and absurd restrictions on the freedom 
of labour. The 23d Ed. III. forbids giving alms 
to vagrants, on pain of imprisonment; then also 
the laws of .settlement had their origin in the 
attempt to chain the free labourer to the land. 
The 12th Kichard II. (I3S8), chap. 7, is the 
lii.^t statute that makes piovision for the im- 
iioteut poor. The statutes of Heuiy VII. en- 
deavour to cany out, hy the seveicst measures, 
the system of repression. The 27th Heuiy VIII., 
chap 25 (1530), introduced the principle of com- 
pulsory assistance. Each parish was ordered to 
receive and piovide for the impotent, and set the 
able-bodied to work. Alms were to be collected 
into a general fund, and indiscriminate almsgiving 
was forbidden, on pain of forfeiture of ten times 
tiie value given. The stuidy heggar was to be 
whipped when first caught, ne.vt to have Ids ears 
cro[iped, and for a third ofi'ence to sufi'er death as a 
felon and enemy to the common weallh. In 15-t7 
the following iionaltios were &uh.stituted — viz. 
branding, on first conviction, with a V on the 
shoulder, and licitig niljndged a slave for two years, 
to he claimed hy any one, fed on bread and water, 
and caused tovwirk hy heating, &c. Kminingaway 
from this tender treatment was puriishahle with S 
branded on the face, and slavery foi life to the 
town or parish, on tlie roads of wldch the iiicor- 
rigihle vagrant was to work in chains. A little 
urging was now found noces.sary to obtain funds for 
the maintenance of the poor. The oolleotor.s were 
gently to ask every man and woman at church 
what they would give; Imt if one could not he 
persuadect the hisliop was to .send for the recusant, 
and nse ‘charitable ways and mean.s.’ At length 
the 5th Elizabeth, chap. 3 { 1503 ), provided that ho 
who obstinately refused to give should he handed 
over to the justices, who wore empowered to tax 
him at their discretion, and .send liiiii to jail for 
default. Ton years later the power of compulsory 
assessment is given to the jnsUoos, and abiding- 
places are ordered to he provided for the aged and 
infirm. These statutes culminated in the 43d 
Elizabeth, chap. 2 (1(101), which has formed the 
basis of the poor-law system of England nj) to the 
pre.sent lime. It ta.'ced every inhabitant of every 
parish for the relief of the poor, it directed the 
justices in every conn(.y to ap[>oint three or four 
substantial liuuseholder.s in each parish to bo over- 
seers of the poor, along with the churchwardens. 
It ordered the relief of the imjiotont, and tlie 
a[)prenticing of children, and the iiroviding of work 
for the able hy moans of ‘a convoiuont stock of 
flax, hemp, woed, thread, iron, and other neceasary 
ware and stufi'.’ 

The great Act of Elizabeth came hut slowly into 
operation. Up to tlie reign of Cliarles I. there 
were many parishe.s in which no rate was .assessed, 
ami which turned away their poor ; hut blio great 
evils had been remedied, and tlicre is little legisla- 
tion on the subject for tlie next hundred years. 
The 3d William and Mary, cliaii. 2 ( 1(191 ), provides 
that the persons to ho relieved he registered and 
examined by the vestry, because evils had arisen 
out of the unlimited power of the cluirchivardens 
and overseers giving relief ‘ for their own iirivate 
ends,’ hy wliich tlie charge on tlie p.arisli was 
greatly increased, contrary to the true intent of 
the statute of Elizabetli. This act also gave power 
to the justices to order relief in cases of emergency, 
a provision wliich afterwards beoaine .a fruitful 
source of diflionll,y. The evils lioncefortli com- 
plained of were tliat many liad tliroivn themselves 
on the rates who onglit to liave been supporting 
tlieiiiselvos independently of sncli aid ; that pauper 
labour was found interfering witli and displacing 
mdustrial labour ; that tlie overseers were acting 
with unchecked dishonesty ; and justices, with un- 


restrained liberality, ordering tlie money of the 
industrious and prudent to lie spent upon (he idle 
and im[)rovident. Efforts were made to loiiiedy 
these abuses thronghoiit the reigns of the first three 
Georges, hy making the jiistice.s .act with the over- 
seers, hy rendeiing the over.scci.s accoiin table to 
the parishioiiei s by means of returns and the power 
of inspection, .and hy the offer of tlie workhouse to 
all a|ii)licaiits for relief. Thi.s last provision, made 
ill the reign of Geoige I. ( 1723), substituted what 
is called indoor lelief for the allowance made to 
the poor at their own homes, and introduced the 
woiklioiise system. The workhouse established on 
Locke’s suggestion hy Carey at Bristol was one of 
the earliest. All who refused to he lodged in the 
house were to he struck oif the poor’s-roll and 
refused relief. A great increase in the nuinher of 
woikhoiises took place; gmirdiaiis were apjioinled 
to guard the pauper ohihlien from neglect and 
improper conduct, and other attempts to improve 
their .administration made. Woiklioiise Unions 
were also iiitiodnced hy Gilhert's Act, 17S2, and 
a siicces.sion of acts passed for the protection of 
palish .apprentices. Towaids the close of the iStli 
century a great lelaxation took place in tlie treat- 
ment of tlie poor. The famous Spcciihanil.aiid Act 
of 1793 meant the estahlishineiit hy justices of a 
minimum rate of wages. Tlie 36tli (leo. HI., chap. 
10 and 23 (1790), iiiorcnsed the amount, .and ex- 
tended the application for lelief. It lepealed the 
Workhouse test, ami allowed relief to he given in aid 
of wages. Honcefortli outdoor relief beeame the 
rule under a vaiiely of systems, wliich jiraotically 
turned the poor-laws into a mode of p.aying wages. 
In 1801 the amount of the r.atc.s was leekoned at 
.C4,000,000. In 1820 it had risen to £7,330,254, 
the justices being now the ‘rating’ as well as the 
‘ relieving ’ aiitliority. 

In 1817 n commission of the House of Commons 
staled tlioir opinion, that, unless checked, the 
assessmeiit wonlil swallow up the profits of the 
laud. Though the two Vestry Acts, which resulted 
from the eoniniissinn appointed in 1817, seem to 
have done something to remedj’ the evils complained 
of, a new commission to inrpure into the ojieration 
of the poor-laws was found necessaiy, and appointed 
ill Eebruary 1832. The evidence hrouglit before 
this eommi.ssion, with wdiich the n.aines of Bishop 
lllomlield, Sturges-Bownie, Edwin Chadwick, and 
Nassau Senior are always connected, revealed a 
disastrous state of tilings. The independence, 
integrity, iiidnstry, and domestic virtue of the 
lower classes were in some places nearly extinct. 
The great source of the evil was shown to he the 
relief afforded to the able-bodied in aid of wages. 
This aid at first reduced the exponditiiie in wages, 
and found favour witli fanners and magistrates, 
who trained .scales of relief in accordance with tlie 
wants of the people. Eive modes of outdoor relief 
were found in o])eratimi : ( 1 ) Relief witlioiit labour; 
(2) allowance given, in aid of wages, according to 
tlie iiumher of tlie ].al)onrer'.s family; (3) the 
liouiulsman system, the labourers being let out hy 
tlie parish, ainiing the employers round ; (4) parisli 
work, geiiernlly on tlio roads ; (5) the l.ahonr-rate, 
the ratepayers preferring to divide among thoiii the 
pauper lalibiir, and to pay for it, however valueless. 
Instead of raising a rate. Himinislied industry ate 
away the very root of capital. Earnier.s turned 
off’ their men, or refused to employ them at fair 
wages, tlicroliy causing a surplus of nnemployed 
labour ; tliey then took tliem back from the parish 
at reduced waves, paid out of the rates. From 
parish after parish came the reply to the queries of 
the commissioners ; ‘ All our able-bodied labourers 
receive allowance.’ No poor man in such parishes 
could .save ; if it was known that ha had a fund of 
savings ‘ lie would bo refused work till the savings 
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were gonOj’ and ]ie liad cuiiie down to the pauper 
level. In many places pauperism swallowed up 
three-fourth.s o"f tlio rent. Nor rvaa _ the mal- 
administration conihied to the rural districts ; it 
c.vtended all over the country, and into the juann- 
factiirino towns, wJiere outdoor relief was a source 
of constant imposture. Tlie administration of in- 
door relief was also full of abuses, from want of 
classification, discipline, and employment. Better 
food and lodging were ]novided for idle paupers 
than working-people could procure — better, even, 
tlian could he atforded by many of the ratepayers. 

In 1S34 the oommissiouer.s reported that they 
found the administration ‘ opposed to the letter 
and spirit of the law, aird destructive of tire welfare 
of the community.’ Tire commissionei's laid down 
the principle that the condition of the pauirer 
ought to he below the lowe.st condition of the inde- 
pendent iahouicr, because every penny bestowed 
in rundui'ing his condition more eligible i.s a bounty 
on indolence and vice, and recommended ( 1 ) the 
cessation of outdoor relief ; (2) a cen tral authority 
to eoutioi the administration ; (3) unions for the 
better management of worklionses, and the classi- 
llcatiou of their inmates ; and (4) a complete and 
clear system of aoconnt.s. The bill embodying 
tliesc reeamirrendations rvas brouglit in, March 17, 
1834, jiassed its second reading in the House of 
Commons with only twenty dissenting votes, and 
became law on the 14tli August as the 4th and 5th 
Will. IV. chap. 76. Tliis act was not a change of 
law, hut of acmiinistiation. The orders of the new 
hoard restricted oveiseers, on the formation of a 
union, to the collection of rates ; appointed paid 
rclievuig-offioers to di.spen.so relief under the direc- 
tions of the unpaid Buard.s of (juardians ; required 
the gradual withdrawal of outdoor relief; and 
enforced classilioatiou and discipline in tlie work- 
houses. A rapid formation of unions took place 
under tlie new hoard. In the liist eiglit months 
112 were fonned inchuUng 20(1(1 parishes. The 
pauperised districts e.vperionced a great aud imme- 
diate relief, iiumheis of panpens going off wlien 
they fomid that relief involved adequate work or 
the .strictly-disciplined w'orkhou.se ; wages rose, and 
the expenditure was reduced ou an average 20 jier 
cent. At the accession of George I. in 1714 the 
poor-rates amounted, as nearly as can he estimated, 
to £950,000, equal to 3s. 3Jd. per head on the 
population of 5,750,000. At the accession of George 
III. in 1760 the population had increased to 
7,000,000, the poor-rates to £1,250,000 — an average 
of 3s. 6Jd. ; w'liile in 1834 the population, estimated 
from the last census, was 14,372,000, and the money 
expended in relief £6,317,255— equal to 8s. 9^d. 
per head. In three years the operation of the 
Amendment Act had reduced the expenditure ono- 
thml — viz. to £4,044,741. In 1848 the commis- 
sioners wei’e exchanged for a public hoard, which 
became one of the governmeut departments, with a 
president, in whom was vested the power of the 
commissionei'o, aud who held ollice as one of the 
ministers of the crown. Finally, in 1871, tlie 
Poor-law Board was abolished, and its povvers 
transferred (with various other powers) to a new 
body, the Local Government Board (q.v. ), Avhich 
accordingly became the central authority for Eng- 
land and Wales iu regard to poor-law administra- 
tion. The commissionom were unable to withdraw 
outdoor relief, which oontmues to he in England 
the most important item. With the aged, tlie 
sick, and orphams the guardians deal at their 
diseretion ; hut stringent rule.s for the relief of the 
able-bodied are in operation under the hoard, Avhose 
orders liave the force of laws. In the rural districts 
guardians aie prohibited from mving relief to the 
able-bodied out of the house, unless Under a supple- 
mental order in emergency. For other places the 


general rule forbids relief to he given in aid of 
Avages, and requires Avork to be supplied. Excep. 
tions are made by the board on the application of 
the unions Avhen necessity arise.s. The expenditme 
is strictly guarded aud examined by public auditors. 
A district medical officer, of whom one or more are 
apjjointed for each union, attends to all cases of 
sickness among the poor. 

The fundauiBiital rule adopted as to the relief of 
the poor Avas that each parish in England and Wales 
is hound to maintain its oivii poor. Overseers are 
required to be appointed in each parish every year; 
and these, along Avith the churchwardens, Avlio are 
ex officio overseer.Sj have the duty of providing the 
lequisite funds. This is done by means of a poor- 
rate, Avhich the churcliAvarden.s and overseers may 
levy on all the occupiers of laud iu the parish, after 
such rate has been conlirmed by the justices. The 
rate specifies a certain sum in the pound which is 
to he levied, and the annual value of tlie various 
lands is then specilied. The rate is thus a local 
tax on the occu])iur of the land, and not on the 
owner, unless he himself i.s also occupier. Owing 
to the mischiefs arising from the officials of each 
parish distributing the funds at their diseretion, 
without uniformity of plan, authority aviis given to 
combine various paiishes into one poor-laiv union, 
and a central controlling power wa.s created in 
1834 iu the shape of the Poor-law Board, now the 
Local Government Board. When a union is 
formed the control of the expeiiditure is chiefly 
vested in the guauliuns of this union, Avho are 
elected by each parish, and Avho su]iervise the 
management of the union workliouse. They order 
the oversee! s of each parish to raise their due pro- 
portion of funds by a coutiibution order issued to 
such overseers, who are thereon bound to levy the 
amount by including it in the next poor-rate. The 
guardians’ are bound to contraet for the provisions, 
clothing, fuel, &o. supplied to the workhouse, by 
means of .sealed tendois, nn]c‘.s.s the quantity is less 
than a staled amount. The guardians profess only 
to relieve ilestitutioii already existing, and not to 
enable iiersons to keep off impending destitution. 
Hence they only supply the bare necessaries of life. 
They cannot, for cxamide, advance or lend money 
to set up a poor person in trade. 

Minute regulations are contained in the con- 
solidated poor-laAV ordei'B of tho Board as to the 
classification of paupers in the Avorkhouse, mode of 
admission, diet, diseipliiie, and outdoor relief. It 
is provided that every ahlo-hodiod ner.sou requiring 
relief from any parish shall ho lelieved Avholly in 
the Avorkhouse, together Avith his Avife and family, 
if any, and if not otherwise employed. But tlie 
leliof may he given out of doors iu cases of sudden 
and urgent necessity, of sickness, accident, and a 
feAv other cases. In general relief is confined to 
persons actually residing in some ]dace Avilliin the 
union, except in case of casual destitution, or sick- 
ness and accident. Whenever outdoor relief is 
given to an able-bodied person half of it is to ho in 
the form of articles of food or fuel. Belief is given 
only Aveekly Avhere the jiauper is not required to 
he leceived into the Avorkhouse. No relief is to be 
given to ahlo-hodied pei’sous Avhilc they are eiii- 
ploycil for Avages or hire by any person ; and every 
able-bodied male person, if reiicA'ecl out of the 
Avorkhouse, shall be set to Avork by the guardian.?, 
and kept so employed Avhile he continues to receive 
such relief. Wherever a person applies for paro- 
chial relief, if he or she has a f.utlier or grandfather, 
iuother_ or grandmother, or child, Avho is able to 
maintain such pauper, the parish officers can 
obtain an order from justice.? to compel such 
relative to contribute a .sum toAvards such mainten- 
ance. In some cases the guardian.s or overseem 
may employ the poor in public Avorks ; but this is 
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seldom done excepl on occasions like tlie Lancashire 
distress. The laM’ as to tlie settlement of the poor 
is somewhat intricate, and gives rise to much liti- 
gation. There are \-avioua grounds on which this 
settlement is acquired. Thus, every person hms, 
pfimCifucie, a settlement in tlie jiaiish wheiu he 
was horn, until some other is proved ; and there arc 
so many other qualilications that it is seldom a 
hirth-settleinent i.s resorted to. By marriage a 
woman immediately acquires the settlement of her 
hnshand, if he ha.s one, whether the husband be an 
Englishman or a foreigner. If the husband has no 
settlement, then the wife is thrown back on her 
maiden settlement. If any iierson shall be bound 
an apprentice by indentni'e, and resiile forty days 
under such ap]irenticesbiji, or lias resided three 
years in a jiarisb, or shall rent a tenement in a 
parish, and actually occupy the same, and be latcd 
to the poor for one whole year, the rent being not 
less than XIO, and paid by the person so actually 
(lociipying the tenement, or shall acquire an estate 
in land, however small in value, and reside forty 
day.s in the parish, or sliiill buy an estate, and the 
consideration amount to .C30 at least, bo shall by 
any of tlie.se methods acquire a settlement. Unless 
a pauper lias acquired a settlemeiit in the iiarisli or 
union where he receives relief, ho is liable to be 
removed ooinpulsorily to the parish where he last 
acquired a settlement. I’aujions who have re.sidcd 
for one whole year in the parish or union in which 
they became destitute cannot, however, he re- 
moved. The general expense of iiiaintaining the 
jioor is paid out of the ooiiiiiion fund, and not 
by each pariah in the iitiiini. When a pauper is 
sought to ho roiiiovod it is noocssavy to take him 
before two justioGs of the peace for examiualioii; 
and, on proper evidence of liis sottlemout, the 
justices will make the order of removal, wliicli is 
an authority to the overseers to take or semi the 
pauper to the overseers of the parish of settlement. 
If, liowever, the paiipor is too ill at the timo to 
admit of removal without danger, the justices may 
suspend tlie order of removal till lie is recovered. 
Whenever a pauper is to bo removed the removing 
union is hound to give notice to the union of 
settlement i and it is on tliose occasions that so 
many obstinate and costly litigations take place 
a.s to which is the union of settlcniont. The union 
also may appeal to the court of quarter sessions 
against the removal order; and the quarter 
sessions may state a case for the opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, if any nice point of law 
.should arise, as frequently happens. This evil of 
litigation was greatly diiiiinished by the Union 
Cliargeability Act of 1865. 

iScotland and Ireland have been legislated for 
.sepamtely. Their poor-laws arc similar to the 
English in principle and practice ; both are admin- 
istered hy a Central Board, which supervises the 
hical^ bodies charged with relief, and in both the 
rate is levied on the annual value of real pi' 0 ])orty. 
In Scotland the usual early legislation was passed 
against sturdy beggars and vagoljouds, A system of 
as.sessnient by the ownens in each landward (i.e. non- 
nrhan ) parmli was set up in 1576 and 1G6H, and the 
general policy of the poor-laws was staled in procla- 
mations by the Privy-council in the end of the I7tli 
centuiy. Until the 19th century, however, the poor 
in most parishes were siip])orted out of the vouui- 
tavy collections at tho parish church, administered 
by the heritors and Idrk-session. In spite of the 
opposition of Dr Chalmers, the present system in 
Scotland was instituted by the Stli and 9th Viet, 
chap. 83 (1845). The relief is administered by a 
parochial hoard, appointed hy tho ratepayers, the 
burgh jnagistrates, and the kirk-se.s&ion. 'They 
amioint insueolors of the poor, who act as relieving- 
onicers. The Soots law differs from the English 


and Irish in allowing no relief to able-bodied adults. 
Clahiiants must be aged, infirm, or disabled. Out- 
door relief is the rule. Ireland had no poor-la-ws 
uutU the year 1838, when they were introduced Iry 
the 1st and 2d Viet. chap. 56. Each union has a 
workhouse managed hy a Boaul of Uuardians, 
elected hy the ratepayers. Every destitute pei.son 
has an absolute ri'dit to relief, which is adminis- 
tered almost entirely in the workhouse. 

In Scotland, under the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, 1843, a central hoard (called the Board of 
Srtpervision) was established, wliieh controls the 
parochial board of each parish in a nranrrer sirrrilar 
to the Local Uor'crniiierrt Boai-d in Englarrd, though 
with less extended powers. Eor example, although 
parochial hoards may corirhine to build workhouses, 
there are no riuroris, pro])erly so called, in Scotlaird, 
A settlcrrtent eatr he acqiirreil irt Scotland by resi- 
dence of live years. Children follow the settlemerrt 
of their parents, and wives that of their husbands ; 
and if no other settlenrent he jiroved, then tlie 
settlement of birth is liable. In Scotland tire poor- 
rate, excejit in a few cases where the local rrsage 
estahlLslred in 1845 is followed, is universally irir- 
posed eqrrally upon owners and ocerrpiers acoordirig 
to the atrirual r’alue of the Iron.ses, works, farms, 
urines, &c., hy which is ntearri the net annual 
viihre, after allowing for repait.s, irisrrr.ance, and 
other expenses, and not tiro gross annual vahre 
appearing in the valuatrorr-roll. Each parocliial 
hoar-d, however, may exercise, with tlio approval of 
the Board of Srrperu'ibion, an important power of 
classifying subjects according to the use to which 
they are prrt, artd giving appropriate deductions 
frorrr atrirual value. The tontlency of this system 
is to approach an asso.s&nietit imposed upon pioh- 
ahle income, the older assessment in Scotland 
having frequently Ireen laid on means and sub- 
stance. In 1801 the general question of personal 
income, whether locally Heciired or not, being made 
to contribute to local taxation wa,s being much 
discussed. Noitlier in England nor in Scotland 
has any attempt Ireon made as yet to connect 
the representatir'e County Councils with tire pool'- 
law ailmiirislratioii, wliieli remains with the Board 
of Guardians and Parochial Board in these eouiitiics 
respectively. Tho future rolatrons hetweeir tire 
latter bodies and the propo.sed District or- Parislr 
Council ill England anu tho existirm District 
Coirimitiee in Scotland may prohahly involve 
changes in iioor-law adminisUation in the direction 
of enlarging tho area of assessment while retain- 
ing a localised agency for iusjrection. There is a 
general agreement in Scotland that at all events 
the larger lown.s should become responsible for 
their own poor without the intervenlion of a 
parochial authority ; also that the area of the poor- 
law parish should ho enlarged, tlioiigh perhaps not 
to so groat an extent as the English Union. 

In Ireland a Poor-law Act was also passed, 
in 1838, and iiumorotts amending statutes have 
followed, tiro code of law.s being suli.slantially 
founded on the English aets. There are special 
acta of parlianiGiit regulating tiro coiiditions on 
whioli ]iaupei.s are removable between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 

In recent times a new policy lias been devised, 
and in the German empire carried into practical 
effect, of providing against the evils which the 
poor-law is intended to alleviate. This policy is 
generally known as that of compulsory insurance, 
Tire German law of 13tlr June 1883 on sickness 
insuraiicc was followed hy that of 6th July 1884 
on accident insurance, and that of 22d June 1889 
on insurance against permanent disability and old 
age. Compulsory oontrihutions are collected, to 
■which the workman, the employer, and the slate are 
all parties. The disability pension is given after 
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five yeai'^’ [laj ment, tlie old age pension after thirty 
years' payiiieiit and after tlie age of sixty. lieie 
the tvages are below 3o0 niaiks the contribution is 
M pfennige jicr Mer'k. Tlie disahility pension 
starts from a niiniiiiiim of GO iiiaiks, to which the 
state adds oO iiiaik.s, the balance depending on the 
number of weekly coiitrilnitioiis made. The old 
ace jien-ion is only 1U6'40 niaiks, oi about To, 10.s. 
for tlie lowest class of salaiy. Tlie grave ditli- 
culties of this .scheme (which came into operation 
on 1st Jaruiaiy 1891) aie siiflicieiitly ohviou.s ; 
(1) the workman has to keep a card-iegister all 
tliroiigli life; (2) the employer has to submit to 
inspection, and to contribute a fixed .sum for all 
wages under a certain ligiire ; (3) the annual 
cliarge to the state is expected to exceed £4,000,000 
stciling. 

A comparison of the statistics of poor-law admin- 
istration for Eiigl.aiid and Wales in 1872 and 1889 is 
interesting and cncourayiiig. In 1872, the iiopiila- 
tion (1871) of England and Wales liuiiig 22,712,206, 
tlieie were 977,200 paupers, of whom 150,930 wore 
able-bodied adults. The total cost of jioor iclief 
was £8,007,403, while the rateable value of jiro- 
perty assessed was £107,398,242. In 1889, the 
population ( 1891 ) being 29,001,018, the correspond- 
ing ligmes were ; pauper.s, 817,190, of whom 104,817 
were able-bodied adults; co.st, £8,232,472; pro- 
perty a.ssesacd, £139,636,307. The burden had 
uiminished from l.s. O^d. to Is. ltd. per £1 (see 
VAr.RAXT.S ). ' " 

In Scotland in 1890, the population (1891) being 
4,033,103, the paupers were 92,324; the e.xpeucli- 
ture, including Imildings, was £874,389, contributed 
to tlie extent of 76"8 by assessment, and grants 
in aid 17'6, being at the rate of 4.s. 4<1. per head of 
population, and Is. Gd. lower than in England. 
The cost of the lunatic poor rapidly increases. In 
Ireland, the population in 1891 being 4,700,162, the 
average daily number, in 1890, of paupers in the 
workhouses was 43,536, and on outdoor relief 
62,286, together 105,822, In 1889 the total expendi- 
ture on poor relief was £853,912. It would he mis- 
leading to draw infereiice.s from the.se figures with 
respect to the condition of tlie lesjicctive countries, 
as tlie ]iiactical details of poor relief I'ary greatly. 

In America the system is on the whole similar to 
the British. Every man is entitled by law to relief 
from the town of Ills settlement, the rate being 
asse.ssed on whole towns, and not on iiarishe.s. 
The states have their own poor-laws, but jiaiipeis 
aie removable flora one state to another. Thus, in 
IMassacliii.setts the unit of poor-law administration 
is the town or city, conipri.siiig in each case the 
surrounding luial district; ulille in New York the 
unit, geneially speaking, is the county. Tliese 
aieas bear the burden of tlie settled poor; the 
unsettled iioor (incliidiiig Indians) are a charge 
upon the state. In Neiv York one year’s residence 
is sulficient to constitute a settlement. The policy 
in Massachusetts has been to encourage outdoor 
relief as being more economical, and for this reason 
to facilitate settlement. Any Anieiicaii becom- 
ing a pau))er loses lii-s state lights. The acts con- 
cerning Workhouses and Paupers in the Revised 
Code of Massachusetts m.ay he taken to represent 
generally the state of the laiv thrmiglioiit tlie 
Union. The former provides ‘ that any town may 
erect or provide a workhouse for the employment 
and support of all poor and indigent persons that 
are maintained by, or receive alms from, the 
town ; all persons who, being able to work, and 
not having moans to maintain themselves, refuse 
or neglect to work ; all persons who live a disso- 
lute vagrant life, and exercise no ordinary calling 
or lawful business ; and all such persons as spiend 
their time and property in public-houses, to the 
neglect of their proper business, or by otherwise mis- 


spending what they earn, to the impoveii-slnnent of 
tliciuselves and their families, ni-c likely to become 
ihargcahle to the toicn or the commomuciilth.' The 
idle and the vagrant may be coiiimitted to the woik- 
hoii.se, and kejit to laboiii, as in a house of coriec- 
tioii. There aie provisions for enforcing the claims 
ot kindred ami for tlie iiiiniediate relief of strangers. 
The adniinistratiori is in the bauds of overseers, but 
the coiiutie.s elect superintendents, holding oilice 
for three yeais, who aie again lesponsihle to a 
Uoaid of Snjieivisois. The New York State Boaid 
of Charities contracts with the comities for the 
housing ill almshouses of certain classes of the state 
|ioor. The State Boards have laigc geiieial powers 
of snpenising the uliole charitable, lefoimatoiy, 
and correctional system of the coninion wealth, and 
repoit annually to the legislature on such questions. 
These boards are mainly noniimitcd by the goier- 
nor. Tlieir functions and the lesiilts achieved aie 
dcsciihod in Mr SanhoiiTs Rejiort to the Massa- 
chusetts Centennial Coiiiiiiission, Lst Febiiiaiy 187G, 
and in tlie Kepoit by Mr Henley to the Local 
tim einiiieiit Board in June 1877 (Parliamentaiy 
I’lipeis, vol. xxxvii. ), on the Poor-laws of certain of 
the United States, and on the eoiiihination tlieie 
of pi ivate charity with official relief. The Maasa. 
ehusetls state workhouse and almshouse are at 
Bridgewater and Tewkshuiy respectively ; the most 
important establishment in Now York state is 
on Blackwell's Island. Geneially tlie American 
system is miiiked by a liigli dcgice of classilication, 
v'aiiety of work, special educational melliods, ami 
liberal treatment in the matter of diet. In the 
city of Boston, under special statutes, the author- 
ity of overseens is largely siipeiseded by a ‘Board 
ot Directois for Public iiistitiitioiiii.’ The former 
practice of leiying a small poll-tax on poor iiiinii- 
grants was decidoil by tlie case of Henderson u. 
Wickham (1876) to he illegal. With reforeiice to 
the efforts made by voluntary associations to assist 
and develop the working of the ))oor-law in 
America, lilr Henley reports that this cannot 
properly be done except under a well-considercd 
legulation having tlio force of law, and a paid stall’ 
of ollicors acting under the orders of ropiesentative 
and responsible administrators, controlled by in- 
dependent auditors. 

There is no poor-law in the Australian colonies, 
hut Iionevolcntasyliima for the inlirm and destitute 
have hecunie general, and lio.spitals are nunieioiis 
in all the rising towns. 

See Sir F. M. Eden, The State of the Poor (1797); 
niicUh’s Pnhlic Pcoiiomy of Athens, trnnslated by Sir G. 
C. Lewis (2(1 ed. 1842) ; Sir George Nicliolls, Histonj of 
the Poor-laws (1854-50); Euiiiiinghaiii, Das Armcnweseii 
^Olfl die Armcnf/esctzytbunii in den earopdischen Staaicn 
(Bell. 1870); Poor jtcbrf in different parts of Europe, 
leviseil by E. B. Eastwick (1873) ; Fowle, The I’oor-liiw 
( 1882; new ed. 1890 ) ; Gkii, The Poor-law Statutes ( 1873- 
79), and General Orders of the Poor-law Commissioners 
(10th ed. 1887); Archbuld, The Poor-law ioGyi ed. 1886); 
for Scotland, the Diyests of Smith (1880) and Eeid 
(IS-VO); Mills, 7'0! citi/ ofthcState{18S7)-, Jessojip, Areudy 
(1887); Afcolirott, The Enylish Poor-law SyUnn, Past 
and Present {trails. 1888) ; Oowen, The Poor-laws of the 
State of Neio York (Albany, 1887); works on the poor- 
law of France by Iteitzenstein (Leip. 1881), of Germany 
by Jliinsterbei g ( 1887 ), and of Austria by Miaolilor ( 1890 ) ; 
Lentz, Dcs Institutions dc Dicnfaisance et de Prlvoyaitce 
ai Behjiyue (Biussels, 1860); Edinburyli iteview, 149; 
Quarterly Review, 106 ; Fii-st and Sixth Reports of the 
Poor-law Commission (1S34 and 1839), Annual Reports 
ot Poor-law and Local Government Boards for Eng- 
land and Ireland, and Boaid ot Supervision for Scotland ; 
Reports on Poor-laws in Foreign Countries conininni- 
cated to Local Government Board by the Foreign Office, 
with introduction by Andrew Doyle, Parliamentai’y 
Papers, 1875, vol. Ixv. ; also the articles on Ciiaritt, 
IssAKiTY, Insubanoe, Mendioanoy, Vaoeanis, 'Wobh;- 
HOUSE. 
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Poor’s-roll» in the praclice of the law of Scot- 
lanil, means the list of poor pci?ons who are lUi- 
rrant’s, hnt nnahle to pay the expenses of litigation, 
an«l tlierefoiu are allowed to sue iti fnrmd j>aiij)crts. 
Tliib jnieilege is only ^ranted mi jn'odnction of a 
cei'tificato hy the minister of the parish and two 
elders, setting fortli his circumstances to their own 
knowledge and Ids general po\-eity. Notice is 
(riven of this to tlie adverse pai ty, wdio i.s allowed 
time to inquire and oppose the aiqilication. AVheie 
the applicant is not in Scotland he may make a 
declaration of pov’erty hefiire a inagiatrate — e.g. in 
Jielaiid. AVhcn the court is satislied of the poverty 
the next thing is for the court to remit the matter 
to the reporteia .aiqioinled hy the Faculty of 
Advocates, who report wlietlier there is n. prohuhilis 
a plansilde canso of action. If this 
report i.s made it is considered cnnoln.sive, and the 
party is put on the ponr's-roll. This warrant 
remains in force for two years, and during that 
time the pauper is exempt from all fees of court, 
and has the gratuitous services of eonnsel ami 
agents, whose nainc.s appear on a list made hy the 
Faculty of Advocates and oilier legal liodies. This 
pro\'i.siou fur on, aiding ]ianpers to carry on litigation 
IS mikiiown in Fiighuid or Ireland ; for though a 
party may also he allowed I hero to sue in J'nrmA 
pauperis, no provision i.s made hy the court for 
giihig liim tlie gratnitons services of counsel ami 
attorney. Tliove i.s also a, list of poor’s counsel in 
the High Couit of Jnslieiary. IJy an old custom 
a panel eliarged witli murder may claim the gra- 
tuitous sc'rvine.s of the Pean of Faculty. Sec iN 
FOUM-I PAUPlilllS. 

Popayail) capital of the department of Cauca 
in CoTom'bia, stands in a fertile jdain, 5700 feet 
ahovo sea-level, near tlie river (Jauoa. It is a 
Lisluip’s see, altliougli its cathedral is now in ruins ; 
ami it has a university and normal school, and 
manufactures woollens. Founded in l.'id?, it rose 
to considerahlo importance ; hut the civil wars mid 
an eartlnpiake in 1827 have done iiiueli to reduce 
it. It is still (if .soiiio coiiso([uoiioo for the trade 
with Peru. Pop. flOOO. 

Pope. See lliirns. 

Pope ( (Ir. Lat. papa, ‘father;’ at fust 

used of all bishops, from the 5tli century gradually 
appropriated in the AA’cat to tlie I’.ishop of Home, 
though .still used of iiricsts of the (Ireek (Ihurch), 
the Bishop of Rome, and supruino poiitilV of the 
Eoinan (Jalhulic Chureh. In this aitiele an historic 
sketch will he given of the papacy a,s an institu- 
tion. While tlie empire reiiiaiiied jiagaii the his- 
tory (if tlie bishops of Homo is oli.souro. Tradition 
conliniiod hy the faith of the clmrcli re]n'eseiits ,St 
Peter as tlie first Bishop of Home. His immediate 
successors must liiivo hccii I'ccogniscd liy Christians 
ns the heads of Christ’s chureh in the imperial city. 
Homo, the mistress of the world, was regarded hy 
all men with reverence ; all men eamo thitlier. Bo 
among Christians its hisliop hold a position of 
sjiecial dignity, and his judgment in ecclc,siastieal 
controversies was regarded as (('eighty. The heresy 
of Novatian, irregularly ordained Bishop of Rome 
(hiring the lifetime of Cornelins (251), illustrated 
the importance of ecclesiastical unity, and so in 
the end tended to exalt tlie Bishop of Home as the 
visible head of the church. 

Under Constantine the empire heeanio Christian, 
and Home ceased to he the .solo imperial city. The 
first of these change, s vastly increased the dignity 
of its bishop ; tlie second separated Latin frnm 
Eastern Christendoin ; the lieresic.s of tiie specula- 
tive East found no acceptance in the West; the 
Bishop of Romo became the oliampioii of ortho- 
doxy, and (vas recognised by the Council of Sar- 
dica (347) as having appellate jurisdiction. Before 


the end of the -Ith centuiy Siriciu.s, in puhlishing 
his decretal on clerical celibacy, assumed that the 
l,i(V of the Homan Church (vas liinding everyivhere. 
A_ great increase in po((er may he dated from the 
reign of Innocent I. (402—117), u’ho claimed, ns tlie 
sncces.sor of St Peter, superiority over (ve.stern 
Christendom. The (veakness of the (vestern empire, 
tlie .sack of Home hy the Visigoths, and the rovor- 
enec (vhieli they paid to all things Christian, com- 
liiiied to malcc Innocent the most pniverfiil jierson 
in the Christian city (vhicli losc upon the ashes of 
p.agaii Home. Loo I. (-440-461) niaintained the 
claim of his .see to tlie patriaichatc of the West, 
while in Home and Italy liis fearlessness and 
prudence during the invasions of tlie linns anil 
Vandals g.avo liim eoiiimaiiding inllneiice. In 476 
the enipiiQ of the (vest came to an end ; the sole 
emperor of the Homans reigned at Constantinople. 
As long as ho left Italy alone the pajial po(ver (vas 
the stronger for lii.s ahsencc. Amid the political 
di.sinicgratiun of the Ai’est the church remained 
a stable bond of union; its centre (vas Home, and 
the he.ad of Home (vas the pope, who hccanie more 
and more regarded as the leailer and defender of 
the people. Though Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
while master of Italy, abstained fiom intoiference 
with the bishops of Home until sliortly before his 
death, some Irnnlilo arose from disputed elections. 
The election anciently lay (vith the clergy and 
neople of the city, hnl as the interference of tlie 
baity led to violence, Symmachus decreed (498) 
that thencofmavard llic election should be decided 
hy the voLe.s of the Hoinan clergy, 'file reenn- 
(piost of Italy hy the generals of Justinian im- 
paired tlio jiapal po(ver, for ho treated the pope 
like a rehellions servant. As tlie imperial power 
waned in Italy before the invasion of the Louibards, 
the pope again hecanio pre-eminent. Neglected hy 
her emperor, Home found a protoetor in Gregory 
the Great (590-604), (vho (vas forced liy the snfi'er- 
ings of the people to deal with the Lomhauls 
as a temporal prince. Yet his (vork (vas oliielly 
siiiritual. Under liim the right to the patriarchate 
of tile West was firnily oslalilished ; his liiiliiiess, 
his (viilingH, and Ills reforms (voio universally 
admired ; ho exercised ecele.siastical diseipliiie over 
llio bishops of other lands, and lie resented the 
indignity put upon his see hy the assnniption of 
the title ‘Universal Bishop’ hy the Fatnarch of 
Constantinople. Under him the Arlan invaders of 
Italy, the Loinhards, (vere converted to Catholi- 
cism : -SO, loo, were the Ariaii Visigoths of Spain ; 
(vliilc the heathen English first received the gospel 
from missionaries wlioin lie sent out. Gregory com- 
pleted the (vork of Innocent and Leo, and was the 
greatest of the three founders of the papacy of the 
middle ages. 

During the 7tli century the popes (vere much 
troubled hy the eastern enipernrs, (vho (veve still 
lords of Home and some parts of Italy. The 
emperors caused elections to the papacy to be 
submitted to tliemselves for confirmation, tried to 
force the pope,s to concur in their heresy eoncerning 
the (vill of Christ, and treated them as mere oliicers 
of tlieir state. Martin 1. (649-654), a strenuous 
opponent of the Monotholite heresy, (vas seized, 
carried of! to Constantinople, and, after sufi'ering 
ill-usage, died in exile. Even (vhen the emiieiurs 
again became orthodox they still humiliatcfl tko 
popes. Mean(vhile the papal po(ver (vas gro(viiig in 
western lands ; the English turned from Colmiitian 
usages, and professed oliedienoe to Home (664); the 
Burgundians and Erieslanders received the gospel ; 
and early in the 8tli century Boniface (von over a 
lai'ge part of Germany to the faitli, acting on a com- 
mission from Gregory II, (715-731). In Gregory’s 
time the Emperor Leo III. forhailo the (vorslnp and 
even the use of images throughout his empire, 
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\\ hence lie and his .sncccssnrs ivlio adopted the 
same policy are called Iconoclasts (iniafte-breakers). 
CTiogorv refused to obey his decree^ and rvas upheld 
hy Ihe" Italians and the West generally. The 
imperial goreinor in Italy, called the exarch, 
sought to eoinpcd the pope to obey his master, and 
the Italians rose in the pope’s defence. The Lom- 
bards took advantage of the confusion to conquer 
the exarchate. They threatened the lands of the 
clmreii ; no help rvas to be had from the emperor ; 
Italy rvas virtually severed from the empire. In 
his distress, Gregory III. (731-711) appealed for 
help to the Catholic Franks. Trvice Pepm brought 
an army of Franks to the pope’s relief, and routed 
the Lombards ; he won back from tliem all that 
had belongeil to the exarchate in Northern Italy, 
and hestorved it on the Roman see (734). Tliis 
rvas tlie lieginning of the temporal porver of the 
popes. In leturn Pe|iin accepted from the pope 
the title of Patrician of the Romans, an acknorv- 
ledgment of his lights in Rome, and of his dnty 
as the defender of the chnroh. He hail already 
received the papal sanction for the deposition of 
the Frankish king and his orvn coionalion ; the 
pope’s action in this matter formed a precedent not 
forgotten hy his successors. Pepin's son, Charles 
(Charlemagne), again routed tlie Loniljards, and 
lenerved his father's donation. At another visit be 
declared Leo III. (795-81G) guiltless of certain 
crimes rvitli rr-hich he rvas charged, and on Christ- 
mas Day, 800, Leo croivned him emperor. It rvas 
contrary to the feelings of the age that the church 
should kok an imperial protector ; the breach rvith 
the eastern empire rvns complete, and the imperial 
throne at Constantinople rvas held to he occupied 
unlarvfully. 'lA'hile Leo had allowed liis cause to 
he judged hy a temporal piinoe, aiul liad accepted 
liiin as master of Rome and emperor, lie had 
assumed as God’s vicar the riglit to bestorv the 
imiierial crorvn, rvhich carried rvith it the lordship 
of the rvorkl. 

During the struggles that preceded the hreak-up 
of the Frankisli empire the popes generally favoured 
the princes of the 'VVest (or Gaulish) Franks, ratlier 
tlian of tlie East (or German) Franks. The rise 
of separate nations threrv political power into the 
hands of the great clmrchnien of the nerv states. 
The pontiilcate of Nicolas I. (838-867) rvas marked 
by the successful assertion of tiie autliority of 
Pioine in correcting the vices of princes, and com- 
pelling the suhiiiission of the nio.st porvevful prelates 
of tlie West, siicli as the Arclihisnop of Ravenna, 
certain German bishops who upheld their king in 
his evil rvays, and even Hincniar of Rlieiras. His 
chief rveapon against the bishops rr-as a series of 
early decretals, norv knorvn to have been forgeries 
not emanating from Rome, The lofty policy of 
Nicolas was pursued, though rvith less success, hy 
Hadrian II. (867-872). Meanrvliiie a dispute 
begun in the time of Nicolas rvas leading the 
Greek Church lorvards sobisni. During the papacy 
of John YIII. (872-882) tlie Saracens established 
themselves in Southern Italy and tlireatened Romo, 
and the courageous pope souglit help on all sides 
against them and his Christian enemies." Tlie 
anarchy in Italy rvhich follorved tlie extinction of 
the Carolingiari empire had the worst effects on 
the papacy. Things rvere darkest in the iii-st half 
of the loth century. Competitors for porver treated 
the popes as their tools, and elections to the papacy 
rvere decided either hy the nohles of Rome, or the 
mob, or any foreign porver rvliioh chanced to he 
master of the city. No reverence was paid to the 
papal office, and several of those raisecT to it were 
men of fierce and unholy lives. Pressed by enemies, 
John XII. sent for help to Otto the Great, king of 
Germany, and, hy crorviiing him emperor in 962, 
revived the empire ; he aeknorvledged Otto as his 


sovereign, and the Romans srvore to elect no pope 
without the emperor’s consent. Though Otto, liis 
son, and his grand.son did something torvaiils 
icstoring to the papacy ihs proper dignity, the 
attempt to regenerate it failed ; and, after the 
death of Otto III., it rvas again degraded hy fall, 
ing under the control of the counts of Tn.sculnni. 

The emperor Henry III. regenerated the papacy 
liy relea.sing it from the control of the Roman 
nobles, and conferring it on German churchmen of 
Jiigli character. One of these, Leo IX. (1049-55), 
commanded the respect of Cliristendom liy Ida 
revir'al of ecclesiastical discipline. He was taken 
jirisoner when attempting to check the Norman 
invaders of Italy, hnt the Normans reverenced 
their captive, and after his death aeknorvledged 
the pope as the feudal lord of their conijuests, 
Sicily and Sontheni Italy. Under the guidance 
of Hildebrand (see Geegohy VII.) the papacy 
advanced rapidly in porver and repute. By a 
decree of Nicolas II. ( 1059-61 ) in 1059 the right 
of election rvas r-esLed in the cauliuals. After a 
■severe struggle clerical celibacy rvas enforced, and 
the clergy thus separated from rvoiidly ties be- 
came devoted to the interests of their order and 
its earthly head. Simony rvas stiictly repressed. 
A further advance was made rvhen Gregory VII. 
(1073-86) forbade ohurchmeii to receive investi- 
ture of their benefices from lay hands. Tliis 
touched Die sovereignty of lay princes. He rvas 
opposed by tlie Empeior Henry IV. (q.v.). Tlie 
principle at stake rvas the cliuroii’s independence of 
the lay porver, its dependence on its orvn visible 
head, and its consequent sah'atioii from feudal 
bond.s and abuses. (Gregory asserted the liiglie.st 
claims, and deposed the emperor, rvlio made a 
humiliating siiliinission at Caiio.ssa in 1077. Pope 
and emperor eacli found support, the pope in the 
discontent of the Gerinans and in the Normans. 
War broke out, an antipope and rivals to the 
emperor rvere set up. The struggle lasted beyond 
the lives of Gregory and Henry IV., and rvas 
decided in 1122 by the Concordat of Worms, rvhich, 
though a compromise, rvas a .substantial victory for 
the papacy. During the struggle tlie Crusades 
brought a vast increase of porver to the pope, for 
they made him the head of Cliristendoiii in arms 
and the director of its forces. Tliongh disturbed 
for a ferv yeare hy a Bcliism, the result of Roman 
faction, the reign of Innocent II. (1130-43) rvas a 
time of gi’eatness. The religious orders had from 
the liirst rise of rvestern monasticism been strong 
upholders of the papacy, and each order as it rvas 
founded laid its new-born zeal at the disposal of 
Rome. Innocent gained nnicli from the support of 
St Bernard, hacked hy all the strength of tlie 
Cistercian order. Under Hadrian IV. (1154-59), 
a native of St Albans, named Nicolas Brake.speav, 
the only Englishman rvlio has been raised to the 
papal chair, the papacy entered on n struggle rvith 
the Emperor Fredericlc I., who rvas determined fully 
to enforce his imperial rights. In theory pope and 
emperor supplied each the complement of the other’s 
porver, the one being God’s vicegerent in spiritual, 
the other in worldly things ; but the limits dividing 
their spheres of action rvere imdefmahle, and rvhen 
both rvere strong they were almost forced into 
hostility. Among the definite causes of dispute 
rvas the sovereirnty of the pope over certain parts 
of Italy rvhich had been bequeathed to the papacy 
by the Countess Matilda of Tuscany (died 1115). 
The popes rvere uplield hy a league of tlie Lom- 
bard cities, rvhich carried on a long rvar witli the 
emperor ; he rvas defeated, and in 1177 submitted 
to Alexander III. 

The papal authority reached its greatest lieiglit 
under Innocent III. (1198-1216), wlio ruled as tlie 
head of a vast spiritual empire, founded on the 
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reverence of mankind for righteousness. He was 
master in Italy. Ilia strife with two emiieroi-s 
ended in the success of his ward, Frederick II., 
inheritor of tlie Sicilian throne, whom he crowned 
eiiineror. By exconimunication lie forced the kiiw 
of France to put away his ])ai.aniourj he deposed 
Joliii of England, and compelled him to become liLs 
vassal. The kings of many nations Buhmitted to 
his rebukes. The Latin conquest of Constantinople 
brought the East for a wliilu under the pajial 
obedience, and a crusading army began to extirjiate 
the heretic.s of Languedoc. More important than 
all was tlie foundation of the orders of St Dominic 
and St Francis, wliich gave the pope vvell-organised 
ami generally devoted forces in every land. Inno- 
cent was the first pope that exercised full dominion 
over the State.s of the Church. Their position as 
temporal sovereign.s lirought liis succe.ssors into 
collision with Frederick 11., who, already king of 
Sicily and Naples, wished to gain Central It,aly. 
Hati he done so he would have made the p.apacy 
dependent on himself. Gregory IX. (1227-41) and 
Innocent IV. { 12-13-54 ) resisted him by ovei-y means, 
spiritual and temporal, at their disposal. The 
Italian cities of the Guelfic or p.apal party were 
their strongest allie.s. Innocent declared the em- 
peror deposed, and found allies ag.ainst him in Ger- 
many. The papal resources were strained ; money 
was extorted from foreign countries, especially 
from England, and the papacy lo.st in repute by its 
demands. The struggle wa-s continued against 
Frederick’s hou.sc until it -was extinguished. All 
danger of subjection to the empire was past; hut 
the papacy owed its final success to Charle.s of 
Anjou, who was invested with the kingship of 
Sicily and Nai)le.s. Tliis gave France an interest 
in Italy, and led to the subjeotion of the papacy 
to the Frencli king. The imperial power having 
fallen, Boniface VIII. ( 1294-1303 ) .sought to take 
the emperor’, s place as head of Europe. His aims 
were seoular and his temper violent. National 
monarchies were being built up in England and 
Franco by strong kings. The claims of Boniface 
were subversive of their douiostio policy ; they 
refused to admit them, and he quarrelled witli 
both kings. The Italian partisans of Philip IV. of 
France seized him ; he was brutally treated, and 
died soon afterwards. 

Philip procured the cleotion of a Frenchman, 
Clement V. ( 1305-10 ), who re.sided at Avignon in 
Provence, afterwards sold to the papacy. There 
the papal court remained for about seventy years, 
a period called the ‘Babylonish Captivity,’ during 
which tlie popes wore much under the iulluence 
of their iipwerful neighbour of Fh'ance. A long 
struggle with the Emperor Louis IV., in which the 
popes were successful, injured the reputation of 
the papacy. During its course men began to 
criticise the character and claims of the papacy. 
It^ lyas attacked on ccclesia.stical grounds by the 
‘Spiritual Fraiioi.soans,’ and by scholars like 
Ockham, and on jiolitical by the imperial legists. 
The court at Avignon was luxurious and vonal. 
Little revenue came from the States of the Church, 
which fell into disorder during tlie pope’s absence, 
and large sums were raised from national churches 
and by oorrnpfc means. Fearing to lose all authority 
in Italy, Gregory XL returned to Borne in 1378, 
hut died there immediately afterwards. Urban 

VI. was elected, but the French cardinals, sn|i- 
ported by the king of France and the Angevin 
queen of Naples, rebelled, and elected Clement 

VII. During tlie schism which ensued the obedi- 
ence of Europe was divided between rival iiopes. 
In order to_ heal the schism tlie cardinals revived 
rile long disused authority of a general council. 
The Council of Pisa (1409) failed of its object. 
The reformation as well as the reunion of the 


church was largely de.sired. In England Wyclif 
urged apostolic poverty as the only cure for 
abuses. His teacming was of little practical im- 
portance, save that it lielped forward the revolt 
of Bohemia, where the Slav.s regarded the Latin 
liturgy as a badge of German superiority. Many 
ovthotlox churchmen desired to see the abuses of 
the papal court reformed and the churches of the 
several countries preserved from undue papal inter- 
ference. By the Council of Constance the schism 
was closed, and Martin V. ( 1417-31 ) was elected 
pope; the council proved unequal to deal with 
reform. Martin’s wise administration r.aised the 
papacy from its low estate ; he regained its posses- 
sions, and made its power widely felt. The 
Bohemian war made another council inevitable ; 
it met at Basel in 1432, it attacked Eiigenius IV. 
(1431-47), raised up an antipope, and ended in 
contempt. Meanwhile the Greeks, hoping for help 
against the Turks, suhinitted to the holy see. In 
another respect the papacy was specially affected 
by the troubles of the Greeks. It readily adopted 
the learning and culture brought by the Greeks to 
Italy. The genius of Nicolas V. ( 1447-56 ) conceii'ed 
a new ideal. The 15th century was an age of splen- 
dour ; its m.agnificence was eoiispicuous in the lives 
not merely of princes, hut even of nobles, nierchaiits, 
and hankers. As the papacy outstripped all earthly 
powers in greatness, so in the mind of the poiiLilt' 
was Borne its seat to impose on the imagination 
of all the world by an exterior grandeur which 
should outshine that of the city of any earthly 
potentate. But his was no vulgar ideal of mere 
magnificence ; Borne to him was to be the protec- 
tress of the arts, the home of learning, the central 
iwint of culture in tlie Cliri.stian worhf; and all this 
was hut to typify and render sensible the supieniaoy 
of religion. 

Under Fins II. (1458-63) the pope again appeared 
as the natural liead of the forces of Christendom 
united in arms against the infidel. Piu.s died when 
actually setting out on a crusade, and his plans 
failed, but they gave the paipaoy renewed importance 
in tlio eyes of Europe. His successors, inheriting 
generally the views of Nicolas V. in regard to Borne 
as the material expression of papal greatness, did not 
inherit the loftiness of his spirit. 'Whilst pursuing 
the idea of surrounding the papal dignity v'ilh pre- 
eminent splendour, soinu, like Paul II. ( 1464-71 ), 
betrayed a sympathy for the pagan renaissance 
wliich is nnmistakahle, and which cannot fail to 
have diminished tlie veneration due to the liead of 
the church. Other popes, like Alexander VI. ( 1492- 
1503 ) or Julius II. ( 1503-13 ), were bent on founding 
In tlie Italian states princedoms either for their 
relatives or for the papal chair. This is specially 
true of Alexander (Borgia), wlioso earlier life had 
been immoral, and who as pope caused scandal by 
Ills undisguised love of worldly pleasures ; whilst 
his son Ctesar, an able, unscrupulous man, made 
matters worse liy liis crimes. 

Meantime the idea of reform had not slept — 
witness the activity of such a man as Cardinal 
Nicolas of Cusa; hut efforts like his were 
inspired by individual minds of a specially lofty 
turn, and at most had the countenance of supremo 
authority; however widespread, they ivero local 
and were not that general ‘reformation in liead 
and members’ wbiob had been so lo udly and so 
earnestly called for. The inevitahleMay" cif reckon- ' 
ing came, hut iu a giiise which none expected. In 
place of reform the Protestant Beforniation ell'eoted 
a ruthless breach with the past, and instead of the 
enforcement of the law of the church that law itself 
was repudiated. Events novv convinced, hut too 
late, the most unwilling minds that what priests and 
liishops, regulars and seculars, theologians and 
zealous laymen had pressed for had been indeed 
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the neeil of the time. Home itself furnished a 
lamentable illustration of the ruin that had come 
upon the church. Clement (1323-34), though 
he had his own political aims, was as a man not 
un'Worthy of his ollice, and hy character the least 
able to bear the biunt of the storm ; yet it was he 
who witnessed Rome luthlessly sacked (1527), and 
that by the troo])s of Charles V., who during the 
first half of the 16th centrrry was the mainstay of 
the Catholic cause, and by his dignity as then 
emperor-elect the recognised protector of the Roman 
Church. The impression rrrade by this event on all 
religions mirtds i.s well expressed hr the rrreasured 
but° weighty words of Cardinal Sadoleto. ‘If 
those,’ he writes, ‘had done their duty on whom 
the obligation chiefly rested (I speak irot of the 
porrtiff whose virtues, irtildrre'S, aird upriglrtnes.s 
are ktrorvri not .as great merely but ns admirable), 
the priestlrood would still be venerated as of old, 
arnl not rrow exjrosed to injury and contempt. I 
say wlrat I feel, and God and rrtan are trry witnesses, 
tlrat this be.st of pontiffs desired to cure these 
comipt rrrorals; but the thing needed the knife, 
not a salve, and his nature and kindly spirit shrank 
from strong measrrres. ’ 

From this point the history of the papacy to the 
close of the IStlr centrrry falls naturally into three 
divisions. From 1530 to the early years of the 
17tlr century there takes place a reconstitution of 
the papacy on the basis of Catholic reform ; next 
follows a century of normal activity on the new 
basis thus formed ; thirdly, a century of decline 
in iiriluence, the term of which is marked by the 
conclave in Venice which resulted in the election 
of Pope Pius VII. 

( 1 ) No time was lost in setting about the work 
which now all recognised as the imperative iteed. 
The papacy was not pronrinent itr the work of re- 
form ; Imt'tlre countenance given by Rome to men 
like (5ontaririi, Pole, and Ghiberti is sufficient evi- 
dence that the popes themselves did irot intend to 
he hehindliand. Tire pontificate of Paul III. { 1534- 
60) witnessed two events of considerable importance 
to the future of the clruroh — the institution of the 
Jesuits, and the corrrrnencetrrent of the Council of 
Trent. In 1534 Ignatius of Loyola pronounced 
his vows in tire presence of the pope, and thus laid 
the foundations of a society of men specially devoted 
to the service of the holy see, with which its 
fortunes have s\ibsequently been intimately asso- 
ciated. The ideal conceived hy Ignatius was that 
of an order governed by ‘ a general whom all should 
he hound to obey under vow, who should be per- 
petual, possessed of absolute authority, subject 
entirely to the pope, hut not liable to he i-estrained 
by any chapters of tlie order. ’ Paul III,, on Septem- 
ber 27, 154b, hy the hull Beginen militantis, gave 
the papal approval to the ‘ form of life ’ designed hy 
the foimder. The Council of Trent, whatever he 
the import of its dogmatic deflnition.s, is essentially 
a council of disciplinary reform ; hut in this place 
it requires notice as being a council of which, 
thougu held at a distance from Rome, the control 
and efiective action really vested in the pope. After 
long negotiations the council convoked by Paul III. 
met at Trent in December 1545. As early as 1542 
tire papal legates bad reached that city; hut the 
war between Prance and Germany which then broke 
out made tire fni-tlier delay inevitable. It is worth 
remarking, as showing the influence already pos- 
sessed hy the newly-founded Society of Jesus, that 
two of its members came to the council as papal 
theologians. On April 28, 1552, the sittings of the 
fathers were suspended for two years. On November 
29, 1560, the then pope, Pius IV., convoked it for 
the following Easter. The dem-ee of reformation of 
morals and government, consisting of eighteen 
chapters, was adopted in the 23d session. It con- 


tained a number of impoitant provisions on the 
residence of bishops and parish jiriests, upon the 
qualifications for the prie.stliood, and for the erec- 
tion of seminaries for clerical training. In tlie 25th 
session was passed a series of regulations for the 
regular clergy and nuns. The decrees of the 
council were formally confirmed by Pins IV. in 
1564. By its declarations on dogmatic theology 
the council gave prominence to the differences 
existing between Catholics and non-Catholics, and 
thus moie sharply divided Christendom into the 
spiritual subjects and the cnemie.s of the papacy. 
The cause of Catholic reform dominated tlie poliev 
of Paul IV. (1555-50), and from Iiis time the 
con.stitiition of the Roman see in its modem 
aspect progressed practically without a clieok. In 
this period, too, falls the estahlishmont of adminis- 
trative bodies called ‘sacred congregations,' wliich 
henceforth are the recognised and usual organs for 
the exercise of papal power in the government of 
the church. Lesser objects were not neglected. 
If modern Rome has been for so long the city in 
Europe wliicli has attracted and deserved to attiact 
the ciiiiosity and admiration of all men, this is 
largely due to the continuation during this period 
of the works begun under the inspiration of 
Nicolas V. It is often forgotten tliat St Peter’s 
itself was not comjdeted till 1626. 

(2) By the hegmning of the 17th century the 
papacy as an institution had reconstituted itself in 
accordance witli the circumstances induced by the 
Protestant Reformation. Its history in this second 
period shows no such stirring events as had marked 
the preceding age. But for its future the transfer 
of the weight of ]>oliticnl power from the House of 
Austria to tliat of France was of decisive import- 
ance. The full consequences of tlie change wore 
not, of course, iiorooived immediately, but it is 
certain it was recognised in Rome as inomentons, 
and was not viewed with satisfaction. 

(3) The conclave which assembled in Rome in 
tlie year 1700 determined the history of the papacy 
in the third period. Among the cardinals tlie one 
who enjoyed the most respect was the Dominican 
Cardinal Orsini, the head of a body of cardinals 
whose views are sufficiently indioated by the name 
given to them — the Zelantl. lie ivas a man of 
illustrious family, dominated by a sense of duty in 
all things great and small, of slender intellectual 
capacity indeed, but endowed with a rare gift of 
discerning merit and capacity in otliers ; free 
from petty jealousy, lie knew how to gather round 
him men of ability, and how to use them when 
lie had them. But the cliange in the balance of 
power effected during the 17tli century determined 
the election of Cardinal Alhani, to wliom was 
given the whole weight of the iiiliiience of France. 
As Clement XI. (1700-21) he was in the most im- 
portant nets of his reign inspired by Louis XIV. 
To outward appearance, in the first half of the 
18th _ century, the position of the papacy in its 
relations with princes and peoples lemained as 
it had been before. To some extent also it is 
certain that Benedict XIV. (1740-58), by a charm 
of character which impressed even one so keenly 
alive to the weak side of humanity as ’Walpole, 
staved off the evil day. But before bis death 
the signs of disintegiation were nnniistakahle. 
Throughout Europe luxury and an accompanying 
dissoluteness of manners had increased to shame- 
lessness, whilst the school of infidelity in France 

organised and confident of viotoiy. 
The_ full effect, moreover, of the displacement of 
the imperial House of Austria as the political prop 
of the church in favour of France noiv made itself 
manifest, and the Jansenist troubles of the l7tli 
TOutury bore bitter fniit. The whole church of 
Fiance had become involved in the quarrel. On 
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tlie one aiile the Lisliops nominated hy the king 
insisted, as in duty bound, upon the acceptation of 
the hull Unirjciiitus issued by Clement XI. in 171, S, 
■n-liilst on the other a large body of the clergy and 
.1 not less large body of the laity re.si&ted a hull in- 
volving ii'.seiit to a lengthy seiios of abstract theo- 
lotdcafpropositions. Of tire violence of these theo- 
logical riuairels it is now almost impossible to 
furin an idea, and more than one cool observer 
believed .schism in Prance to he imminent. Thus, 
whilst the papacy needed every aid to stem the 
riaiii"' tide of infidelity, it found those on whose 
holp'it should have been able to depend involved in 
internecine conflict. The second half of the 18th 
century was for the papacy a slow agony, the snc 
ce'Sive stages of which do not call for notice here. 
By tiro suppression of the Jesuits the iiapacy not 
merely deprived itself of arr able body of strenuous 
defenders, hut cast by the very act dismay among 
the ranlcs of rrrarry devoted to the olutrolr. More- 
over, the manner of the fall of the Society of Jesns 
was not calculatod to lesscir the weight of reaponsi- 
hility, or it may be said the odium, attaching to so 
grave an act. It fell with dignity, arrd the cruelties 
inllicted irpon many of its memlmrs called forth 
in unlikely qnartev.s sympathy for the vretima. It 
was natural that oirlookern .should ho more impres.sed 
by tlio,se move recent occuircncoa than by the long 
chain of events which had In ought the holy ace to 
view the suppvessioir of the Order aa inevitahlo. 

Even the faithful IIoit.se of Austria rrow fell 
away, and the Emperor Joseph TI. assumed to him- 
self nml exorcised functions which the popes had 
over claimed as pertaining to the suproirre ecclesi- 
astical power. The fruitless journey of Pius VI. 
(1773-99) to ooirfor with Joseph II. at Viemia iir 
1782 is tire outward evideiroo of the hrrmiliation 
of the pap.aoy. Before long the Eevolutioir which 
broke lortli in France swept away kiti" aitd priest 
and all established iiistitutrona iit chuicrr and state, 
involving Catholic Europe irr disorder. An out- 
hi’oak in llonro, fomented hy the agents of the 
French ambassador, forced the pope front Ilonie as 
a prisoner (1798) j and, after his renroval front one 
place of confiiromeirt to another, Pius VI. died at 
Valence on 29Lh August 1799, Napoleon having, 
two years hoforo, irr airticipirtion of his death, given 
orders that rro srroces.sor shouhl ho elected, and that 
the papacy slionld bo abolished. 

A few words must still be giveir to the present 
and fourth period of the irrodern age of the papacy. 
Through the in.stvumentality of schismatic llussia 
the conclave of cardinals nrot in the rrroiiastevy 
of St Giorgio Maggiore at Veirico on tiro 1st of 
Decenrhev 1799. Tire couclavo lasted for nearly 
four months. Just as the conclave of 1700 was 
decisive as regards tire fortrrrrcs of the papacy in 
the IStlr century, so was this of 1800 as regards 
the lOtlr cerrtrrry. The possible carrdid.ates were 
nrrmeroits ; the chirice fliriilly rested orr the Bene- 
dictino cardinal, Chiaramorrti. Nothirrg better 
illustrates the eonfu.siair of ecclesiastical ideas in 
the IStlr century, or a chief source of the weaknc.s3 
of the church, induced hy universal su.spioion, tlrarr 
an accidental expre.ssioir used Iry a menrber of the 
conclave, Cardinal Langini, in his private diary. 
Explaining the objections felt by some in the con- 
clave to Chiarurrronti, ho rrotes rrndor 12tlr March 
1800, only two days before the election, ‘ Chiara- 
monti, as a BenetUotino, being sn.spectod of Jan- 
senism.’ 

No one who reviews the history of the 10th 
century can dorrht that events have jrrstified the 
clroios of tiro cardinals. After enduiiirg shocks 
which to human eyes seemed to threaten its very 
existence, the papacy has hocoirre once more a factor 
of the gr6ate,st poterrey in the civilised world. 
That this is so is largely the result of the 


personal character of Chrararrronti, the new pojre, 
who as Pius VII. (1800-23) combined a emrcilia- 
toiy teniper with arr rrneonqirerahle iirilexihility 
when vital principles were involved. The history 
of his i-elations with Napoleon I. is sufficient of 
itself to oxplahr how he, destitute apparently 
of all human help, won for him.self the respect 
of tho.se who worrld naturally have been the 
lirst to contest his spiritual authoiity. In the 
space of his pontrlrcate he was able to restore the 
papacy to the po.sitron which it had held a hundred 
years before. Under hinr began that restoration 
of Catholic life and Catholic ahrr which has 
attracted some of the ablest intellects arrd rrrost 
statesmanlike minds of the century to the service 
of the chrrrelr ; and under him and his successors 
w.as accumulated a re.sei've of Catholic strength 
which is one of the most iirteresting and remarkable 
features of the 19th ccirtury. 

The strccessors of Pius VII. hy the personal purity 
of their lives contributed greatly to advance this 
Catholic revival. The reigns of Leo XII. (1823- 
29), Pitts VIII. (1829-30), and Gregory XVI. (1831- 
46) witueased an irrciease of zeal orr the part of the 
Homan Catholic clergy er-erywlici e, and a marked 
devolopiirent of the sjiiiit of loyalty to the holy 
see hotlr in Ihenr and nr the ranks of the Catholic 
laity. In Fratrce the oxei'tioris of Monlaleiuhert, 
Lairrenrrais, and others iirrrrly estahlislied a new 
school, which, whilst lirofessirrg enlighterred liberal 
doctrines, was foundeil on the principle that com- 
plete and loyal srrbnrrssron to tho teachings and 
divoclion of llonre was the fust duty of every 
Catholic. In Englaird the passing of the net for 
Catholic emancipation in 1829 gave liberty, and 
with it new life, to Roman Catholics. 

Pius IX. (1846-78) was chosen to succeed Gregory 
XVI. He had gcnei ally hcori credited with advanced 
lihoral view.?, and had exerted himself during the 
civil disturhanoes under liis predeoes.sor to secure 
soirto mitigation of the prnrishraeirts meted oirt to 
the political prisoners. He began his rule with a 
proclamation of general annresty for such offenders, 
and for the fi'St two years he maiirtairred a policy 
of liberal political refornr. At the end of that time 
he had praotioally become a prisoner in the hands 
of tho rovohrtionaiy pai'ty, and on Novetrrher 2-1, 
1848, ho escaped in drsgnise from Romo to Gaela. 
Here he remained till irr April 1850 ho was brought 
hack to Rome by the French troojis. On .Septenrher 
29, 1850, he took the irajinrtaut step, ns regards the 
English Catholics, of estahlishiug a hierarchy of 
bishops irr conrrrrrrniorr with the Rornair see. Orr 
Decenrher 8, 1854, he issued the hull ineffuhilis 
Dens, hy which the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Coiiceptron of the Blessed Virgin Mary was declared 
to he a dogma of the Christian faith. Ten years 
later (Deoemher 1804) he pirhlislred the fanrous 
encyclical Quanta cura, together with the Sylhthus, 
or catalogue of orror.s of tiro day which called for 
special condemnation. Roirragna, a portion of the 
poirtifrcal states, was occupied hy the Sardinian 
troo 2 rs irr 1860, arrd in September of tho same year, 
after a stubborn resistance made by tho ]) 0 po’s 
troojiB at Ancona, rrrost of the Slates of the Church 
were annexed to the kingdom of Victor Enrmairuel. 
From that time till 1870 Pius IX. was maiutaiired 
in Rome hy a French garrisoir. On the ISth^ of 
July of that year ( 1870) the Vatioarr Couircil, which 
the pope had assembled at Rome, decreed the dogirra 
of Papal lufallrhility part of tho faith of the church. 
Upon tho outbreak of the war between Franco and 
Prussia the French garrison was withdrawn from 
Roirre, and orr the now-s of tire defeat of the French 
the Sardinian troops moved upon Rome. After a 
slight show of resistance Victor Emmanuel’s army 
entered the city on the 21st Seirtember 1870, and 
frorrr that time the temporal power of the pope has 
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cea.>e(l to exist, IX. for the re^t of his life 

remained in the Vaticiui, vefn^ing to recognise wliat 
had been done. Tlie ixi'^ition in which he was thus 
jilaced as a virtual i>ri''oncv in his palace arou-scd 
the ^vmpathv of tlie Catholic world at large. 

Leo XIII. ( 1S7S ), who was cliohcu as his successor, 
has >iiice continued to niaiuLain to>N'avds tlie king- 
dom of Italy the attitude taken up hy Pins IX. 
Although shut u]> in the Yatioan palace, Pope 
Leo has po<='rfes.sc(l himself of an inUuence whicli 
h.as made itself felt, and has won for himself the 
respect of Einopeaii powei.s. In Oermany his w’i-^Q 
diplomacy hrouglit about a mitigation of the anti- 
Catiiolic ’* May Law^.’ In a question of disputed 
lights over the Caroline Islands liis arbitration was 
sought ]>y Cfermany and Spain, and his award 
accepted as final. The utate of Ireland caused Iiiin 
to de^iiatch thither a special envoy to study on the 
spot and report to him the nature of the agrarian 
difiiculties wdiicli liad arisen tliere, and the attitude 
of the Catholic clergy towards the grave questions 
involved in the .struggle between tlie landlords and 
tenant^. As a result of this nii'-sion, in May 18S8 
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the pontiff issued n circular to the hisliops of 
Ireland in which ho cundcinned as ininioral hoy- 
cotting and the Plan of Campaign. In June 1891 
the pope published an encyclical, addressed to the 
Catholic bishops, dealing with the piinciides wliich 
should govern the consideiatioii of the questions 
involved in struggles hetwecu capital and lahour. 

See Anastasius, Lihcr Pontijicalix isivf Vitev nonunllorinn 
PontiJ)'. ap. Per. Ital. SS. iii. ; Baionius (Lagi), Ann. 
Ecd. i.-xlii. ; Theiner, Coni. Paronii Ann. ; Hilman’a 
Latin Christkuiiiii ; Bryce’s Hobj Poman Empire ; 
Creighton’s Hidorii of the Papacy duria(i the Ptfornui- 
tion; Itaiiku’s HUtori/ of the Popts ; Pastor, Gekhichlc 
der I'apUc der PcnaL^t^ancc. With these may also be 
studied many chronicles aiid histories, and .specially the 
collection of documents entitled Per/eda Pontiff. Pom. ed. 
Jafle and Potiiast ; of a new and enlarged edit'on the 
3d vol Avas published at Leipzig in 1891. Slco also tlie 
articlc.s BULL, Excyclic.vl, Inf.vllidii,ity, Italy, Noii- 
MANS, IlEFOIl^IATION, ROMAN CATHOLIC ChLIUCHj and 
the &ei)arate articles on the cliiuf of the popes, as given 
ill the following list, in which the order and dates of 
accession are taken from P. Jj. Gani-j’s Series Episcoporum, 
the names of the aiitipopes being given in italics. 
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Lucius HI. (Italian) 1181 

Urlian IIL 'Italian) 1185 

Gregory VHl. 'Italian). . . .1187 

Clement IIL (Roman) 1167 

Celcstlnus III, fRnninn'. . .1191 
Innocent III, (Italian). .. .1108 
Hoiiorins III. (Roman). . . .1210 

Gregory' IX. (Italian) 1227 

Ccleatmim IV, (Italian), , . .1241 

Innocent IV. /Italian' 1243 

Alexander IV, (Italian). . . .1254 

Urban IV, (French) 1201 

Clement IV. (French) 12G5 

Gregory X. (Italian) 12n 

Innocent V. (Italian) 1270 

Hadrian V. i Italian) 1270 

John XXI. (Portuguese). . .1270 

N'icolas HI. (Roman) 1277 

Martin IV. (French) 1281 

Honoriua IV. (Roman). . . .1285 

Nicolas IV. (Italian).., 1283 

Cele.stiiiu.s V. (Italian) 1294 

Boniface VIII. (Italian) . . .1294 

Benedict XL (Italian) 1303 

Clement V. (French) 1305 

John XXII. (Ik'encli) 1310 


iS tchnhii, 

Benedict XTI. French).. . .1334 

(Jli’incnt VI. (French) 1342 

Innocent VI. (I^'ench) 1362 

Uibaii y. (Fioiich) 1302 

Gri'gory XL (Fiench) 1370 

Uiban VI. (Neapolitan).. . .1378 
Clement VII, 

Bimiiiiee IX. Neapolitan). 1389 
Ilenedhl XIII. 

ImiDcciit VII. (Italian) 1404 

Gregory XU. (Yenctian). . ,1400 
Alexander V. (Ilaliiui),. . . 1109 

Jdlm XXni. (Itahan) 1410 

Mill tin V. (Roiniiii) 1417 

Eiigeniiis IV. (Venetian). . .1431 
Felix. 


Nicolas V. (Italian) 1447 

Callixtus IIL [Si)aiil£ird)..1455 

Pius IL (Italian) 1468 

Paul II. (Venetian) 1404 

Sixtus Iv. (Italian) 1171 

IiinoceiiL VIII. (Tlnliaii). ..148k 
Alexander VI. (Spaniard). .1402 

Pius III. (Itahan) 1603 

Julius II. (Kalian) 1503 

Leo X. (Italian) 1513 

llnih’ian A'l. (l)iiich) 1622 

Cleniont VH. fllallan) 1623 

Paul in. (Roiiian) 153i 

Juliius IIL (Roman) 1650 

Marceilus II. (Italian) 1555 

Paul IV. (Neapolitan).... 1565 

Pins IV. {Italian) 1669 

Pius Y. (Italian) 16CQ 

GiPgory Xin. (Itahan).. . .1673 

Sixtus V. (Italian; 15S6 

Urban VII. (Italian) 1690 

Gregory XIV. (Itiilian). . . .1690 

Innocent IX. (Kalian) 1591 

Clement Vni. i Italian) 1502 

Leo XI. (Ilaliiiu) 1605 

Paul V. (Romani 1005 

Gregory XV, (Italian) 1021 

Uibnn VITL (Ilalinn).. . , . .li)23 

ImiKCOnt X. (Iloniaii) 1044 

Alexamler VII. (Italian). . .1655 

Clement IX, (Italian) 1607 

Clement X 1670 


Tmineeiit XI 1670 


Alexamler YIII. (Vene- 
tian) 1089 

Innocent XIL (Neapoli- 
tan) 1(»91 

Clonicni XT. {Italian} 1700 

Imiocent XIll. (Roman) . .1721 


Benedict XTTI. (Roman) ..1724 
Clement XIL (Italian) . . . .1730 

Benedict XIV. /Italian) 1740 

Clement XIIT. (Vene- 
tian) 1768 


Clement XIV. ^Italian) .... 1700 

Pius VI. (Italian) 1776 

Pius VII. (Italian) 1300 

Leo XII. (Italian) 1S23 

Pius YIII. (Italian) 1829 

Gregory XVI. (Italian). . . .1831 

Pins IX. (Italian) 1840 

Leo XIII. (Ilaliaii) 1878 
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Pope, Alexandise, Uie greaLc&t poet of his 
a^e and the most brilliant satirist that England, 
or perhaps tlie world, has ever produced, was bom 
in London on the 21st of ISIay 1GS8. He was of 
(rood niiddlc-olass parentage, but not, as he after- 
wards characteristically endeavoured to make ont, 
of aristocratic descent. His grandfather, Ale.Kander 
Pope the elder — whose pedigree he attempted to 
deiive, thoiigli on very inadequate evidence, from 
the Eiirls of l)oune— was a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Hi.s son, the poet’s father, wris placed 
witli a raorcliant at LLshon, where he became a 
convert to the Eoiuan Catholic Clmrcli. On his 
return from Lisbon he .soeiua to liavo followed the 
trade of a linen-draper in Broad Street, whence, 
after his niarriage ^vitll Edith Turner, the ])Oct’.s 
mother, he migrated to Lmnbard Street. Here, 
on the above-iiientioned dale — once the subject of 
much porple.'ciiig controversy, but now satisfac- 
torily a.scertained — Alo.vander the you]i'(er lirst .saw 
the light. In Ills infancy, and indeed up to tlie 
age of ten, lie does not seem to have been either 
rreakly or deforined. In tlie opinion of a kinsman, 
‘it was the perpetual a]i|ilicatiiin he full into in hi.s 
twelfth year that changed his form and niiiicd his 
constitution ; ’ and it is possible that this may 
have contrihuted to and aggrai’atod a misfortune 
which could hardly have been due to any such 
cause alone. It is at any rate certain that Pope’s 
application to study iniisb liave heeu both early 
,aiid intense, for deep traces of tlumght and culture 
are no less oonspiouous than natural precocity of 
genius even in liis mo.st juvenile poems ; and he 
certainly owed little to his teachers. Ills educa- 
tion, thanks no doubt to the di.saliiUtios created by 
Ills inlierited creed, was uumetliodioal and imiier- 
foot to tlie last degree. Ho .seems to have passed 
fi'om one incapable Catholic priest and ill-onlcrcd 
Catliolio seminary to another, until at twelve years 
of age lie was removed, knowing little more apjiai'- 
ently tlian the Latin tuul Greek nidiiiionts, to Bin- 
liehl near Wokhigham, to which idace his father 
had by that time retired. Yet in this very year he 
wrote his Ode, on Solitude,, an insigiiilieaut hiit not 
mipvomisiug pevfovmauco, aud at fourteen, accord- 
ing to Ills own account, ho composed the poem on 
Silence, in imitation of Uoehc.ster’s Nothing, which 
both in manner and matter is astoiiis-hiugly mature. 
It was at the same age that ho produced the first 
of his works which attraoteil attention, a Transla- 
tion of the First Book of the Tkebais of Statins, a 
])oem iiiemorahle ahoi'o its intriiisio merits from the 
fact that in it the English hcioio cou]ilot, though of 
eoni.se falling far sliort of the technical ])erfcctlon 
to wliich Pope afterwards brought it, is already 
heginniug to take the new nioulil into which, in his 
hands, it was de.stiued to be recast. It is during 
the ne.vt two years, that is to say, at the marvel- 
lously early ago of from sixteen to eighteen, tliat 
Pope’s career as a recognised English poet may he 
.■laid to begin. For it was at some lime during 
these years (170d-G) that he wrote his Pastorals, 
wliioli, though nut published till 1709, were shown 
to and highly coraineudod by all the leading critic.s 
of the day, and were tlie iiioaus of hringing their 
young author acmiaintcd with the draraatmt 
AVyolierley, then advanced in yoara, with wliom he 
commenced a singular coiTespondeiiee, the tenor of 
which he audaciously iiii.srepresouted in later life. 

It was to AVycherley, too, that Pope owed 
Ids lirst introduotion, ivliioli took place a little 
later, to London life, whore the youth’s extra- 
ordinary talents were quickly recognised, and 
where lie was not long in o.stahlishiiig a friend- 
ship with Addison, Steele, Swift, Arbntlmot, and 
other famous wits and poets of tlie day. In 1711 
he _ published his Essay on Criticism, a pociu 
which, whether written in 1700 or 1707 — and it 


may have been his invincible liabit of committing 
.small acts of di.slionesty for still smaller gains 
that aiiggestod the antedating of the composition — 
was a sufficiently splendid achievement for the age 
either of nineteen or twenty-one. It at once, or 
nearly at once — for it hung for a little at fir.st at 
the booksellers — jilaced him in the front rank of the 
men of letters of his time. CvUioal opinions dilVoved, 
and down to our own day have continued to dill'er, 
as to the degree of merit possea.sed by this remark- 
ajile poem in respect of its inattor — some depre- 
ciating its ciilical aphorisms as platitudc.s, others 
elevating tlicm into utterances of gnomic wisdom ; 
hut its excelleuoes of form are not open to question 
in any competent jiidgMieiit. Young as was its 
author, even on the highe.st computation of his 
age, his .style had alroaily reached maturity, and 
Ills matchless ]iower of e.xpro.ssion is here cxliihited, 
if over a less varied snhject-mattei, >ot ceitainly 
with a no less nuerring mastery than in any of his 
later works. The year 1713 witnessed the puhlica- 
lion of Windsor Forest ( rvvitten, according to Pope’s 
account adopted by lYarhurton, in 1709), a ideco 
iiiuch admired in it.s day for the accuracy and force 
ill its descrijitions of nature ; and this was suc- 
ceeded in the following year by the poem on which 
Pope’s claim to the gift of poetic imagination may 
perhaps he most securely rusted, the liana of the 
Lock. _ Necessarily in-ocluded by tiro delihoiato 
triviality of its .subject from appealing to the 
higher emotions which imaginative poetry of the 
serious order arou.ses, tlii.s iiiece di.splays, in addition 
lo tlie exipnsite charm oi its ver.siricalioii, a grace 
of delicate fancy wliich at times almo.st recall's the 
creator of Pnclc and Ariel, and the diviner of the 
dream-wliispors of Queen Mab. 

VVe now reach the commenooniont of what was 
probably the liaiipiest and most prosperous period 
of the poet’s life. His brilliant success had not 
yet brought with it nuioli pecuniary pront, hut in 
the year 1713 a project was set on foot by liiiii, 
and warmly supported by Swift and others of his 
friends, wliich was destined not onlj‘ to add Lo his 
fame, but to place Ills fiirtune.s on a suhstantial 
basis for life. 'rUis was the tvauslatioiv of the 
Iliad, a work published by suliscription, in si.x 
volumes, intended to appear yearly ; the hist 
two, as a matter of fact, tvere issued together 
after six years’ intermission in 1720. Most im- 
perfectly representative, as might he expected, of 
its great original, it Is nevertheless a poem so 
remarkable for its union of force and elegance, and 
one which moves with an auimatiou so in.spiiiting 
aud unllaggiiig, tliat it can be road to-day with no 
iuconsidurable portion of the pleasure which it 
gave to the contemporaries of the poet. 'The year 
of its composition was among the fullest and 
busiest of Pope’s life. In 1716 his father lemoved 
from Biiifield lo a liouse at Chiswick, where he 
resided till his death in the following year. Pope 
was now the foremost of the literary lions of 
fashionable London, ami almost as conspicuous a 
peraonage in the drawing-rooms of ministers and 
magistrates as in the coffee-houses of the -wits. 
At this period, too, his mind, save for an interval 
of natural grief at tlie loss of his father, was prob- 
ably' as easy as his circumstances. Political 
dillorcncos, aggravated by well or ill-founded sus- 
picions of the elder writer’s jealousy of the younger, 
had alienated Pope from Addison ; but, though he 
had already begun Ins almost life-long quarrel with 
the eccentric John Dennis, it had not yet taken on 
a character of any very extreme vinilenoe. In 
1718 he purchased out of the early profits of the 
Iliad the famous villa and gi-ounds at Twicken- 
ham, which he occupied till his death. 

A translation of the Odyssey, loss successful be- 
cause largely ‘farmed out’ to interior hands, was 
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imlilHieil ill 17‘25 aiiJ tlio following years; anil in 
1727 apiieared tlie Ih'rsb two volumes of a collection 
of ilibcdlanies, from the joint aiitliorsliip of Pope 
and Swift, a work famous as being the fust shot 
liiod in the war hetiieen the pout and ‘the Ounces.’ 
Ill ilarcli 172 s llie third volume appeared, and the 
furious and scnri'ilous retorts wrung from the per- 
sona lidiculed in it elicited the retaliatory jinh- 
lication of the lir.st three hooks of the Dunciad. 
Tills vvoik Pope represented as having hpen 
written in reply to their attacks, hut it (or a first 
diaft of which) has heen ascertained hy recent 
inquiry to have heen in existence as early as 1723, 
and to" have heen merely withheld until its author 
had deliberately stung his enemies into a blind and 
headlong charge, ‘hlartinus Scrihlerus,’ in fact, 
jdaycd tlie jiart of the lance with which the Spanish 
picador irritates the hull to frenzy ; the Dunciad 
was the blade poised ready to transli.': him. In 
this immortal lampoon — for it is too jieisonal in 
all senses of the word to deserve the title of satire 
— Pope has rescued the name.s of a host of insigni- 
ficant enemies from oblivion; and it is the highest 
tiibute to the extraoidiuary artistic power of this 
]ioem that it can still he read with a pleasure un- 
impaired hy the absolute obscurity of most of its 
heroes. The fourtli hook, added twelve yeais 
later, is of a more serious oast and of a more 
general application, and it oontaiu.s one at least 
of the poet's most admired passages. But its 
incorporation with the earlier poem, with its 
infelicitous substitution of Cibber for Theobald 
as the peraonifieation of Dullness, is to be 
regretted. The Emuj on Man, the first part of 
which was published in 1733, thcil/orrri Essays, and 
The Imitafions of Horace eoiiolude tiie catalogue of 
Pope’s poetic works. The first, a didactic poem, 
inteiulod to commeiul to the world the not very 
piofound philo.sopliy which Pope had borrowed from 
Bolinghroice, is from the point of view of execution 
a masterpiece of weight and wit. The poet’s 
mastery of tense and epigrammatie expression is 
hero seen at its liighe-st ; and it has been declared, 
no doubt with tiiitli, that the Essay on Man con- 
tains more lines which have won their way to the 
rank of universally familiar quotation than any 
pneni of equal length in the language. The Moral 
Essaj/s and the Imitations e.xhibited the same 
qualities exercised upon a series of selected sub- 
jects of, for tlie mo.st part, a lighter order ; and, as 
m the ease of the still more famous Essay on Man, 
it is almo.st impossible to open a page without 
coming upon a line or a couplet which has become 
a hou.sehold vv'ord. 

The last few years of Pope’s life were marked hy 
no new creative activity, hut devoted to the revision 
of hi.s published works. He suffered during this 
period from asthma, wdiich in time developed dropsy, 
a disease which ultimately proved fatal to him. He 
died on the 30th of May i744, at the age of fifty-six, 
leaving hehinil him a literary fame which, despite 
the change of taste in poetry, has undergone no 
eclipse in a century and a half. As a man the 
figure which he presented to all hut a few close 
friends was always an uiiamiahle one, and modern 
research into the fact.s of his life has unfortunately 
only tended to deepen the impression. It cannot 
he denied that many of the smaller and meaner 
vices of humanity were painfully prominent in the 
character of Pope. His vanity 'wa.s insatiable, and 
his vindictiveness came near to he so ; he com- 
mitted acts of treachery to men, brutality to women, 
ami ingi-alitude to both. He showed an extra- 
ordinary and at times an almost ludicrous prefer- 
ence for the crooked to the straight path, and much 
of his time was occupied in laying elaborate plots 
for the deception of posterity and his contemporary 
public, including sometimes his most intimate 


friends. Yet it is certain that to these last he must 
have revealed many lovable qualities. He vras 
undoubtedly capable of warm attachment, and his 
disposition when appo.aled to hy the sight of want 
or suffering w.a.s- genuinely benevolent. It shoulj 
he rememhereil, too, in excn.se for the acrimony of 
his .satiie, that physical misfortune and accident-i 
of bringing up had combined to render him morbidly 
semritive to the insults of his advor-saries, .and that 
his revenge was not more cruel than his suffering.s. 

The position of Pops in the hi.stoi-y of poetry is 
easier to fix than his rank among English poets ; 
and the historian of literature can in these d.ays 
assign him a f.ar higher jvlace without fear of 
challenge than .any critical admirer, however ardent, 
can hope to secure for him in contempoiaiy esteem. 
For the inqjortance and splendour of Pojio’s con- 
tribution to the development of English poetic art 
are beyond the denial of any one conversant with 
the facts. It is a truth superior to and inde- 
pendent of the ondles.s and irrceoncilahle contro- 
versy as to the essence iiiul ‘true inwardness’ of 
poetic matter. The poets of the naturalist revival 
at the end of the IStli century regarded Pope as the 
hiilliaiit exponent of a false and artificial theory of 
poetry who had systematically, though of course 
uncoiisciou.sly, led men away fumi the contempla- 
tion of the ‘ true truth ’ of things. It has on the 
other’ hand been contended with much learning and 
ingenuity hy Mr Coiirtliope that Pope’s theory of 
poetry, if compared with tluat which it displaced, 
was a no le.ss distinct and salutary return to nature 
than that of which Cowper hecame the pioneer in 
the later h.alf of the cerrtury, and which Words- 
worth preached and practised with such notable 
results towards its close. But ev-eri if this con- 
tention leaves ns unconvinced, we onn still find 
ahuiidant reason for recognising as invalnahlo the 
services rendered hy Pope to English poetry. He 
was virtually the inventor and artificer who added 
a new instrumorrt of music to its majestic orohostra, 
a new weaporr of e.xpi’e.s.sion to its noble amioui'y. 
Considered fi’om the point of view of its descriptive 
and emotional c.anahilities, the heroic couplet as he 
received it from the bauds of Dryden was an instru- 
ment of vrrst cotirpass hut of irrodulations few .and 
rude. By force of exquisite sensibility wedded to 
untiring study Pojre theoretically deduced .and 
practically educed its hidden powers ; discovered, 
fonmilated, and iiiimitahly .applied the rules for 
‘discoui-siiig’ upon it; and handed it on to posterity 
in a form whose easy iiiechanical perfection is 
attested hy the fact that its powers are but too 
much within the roaeli of the inferior performer. 
Considered as a weapon of expi’essioii, the heroic 
couplet of Dryden was a niedioival broadsword 
which only the mighty thews of its master could 
wield with any effect. In the hands of Poiie it 
became a rapier of perfect flexibility and temper ; 
and he himself diseoi'ered, .and acquired mastery 
over, every trick of fence which it was cap.ahle of 
executing. To have accomplished this alone would 
have sufficed to perpetuate Iris name ; hut Pope has 
lived and will live in English literature, not only as 
the_ virtual inventor of a new poetic form, hut as an 
ai’tist without a rival in any .age or l.anguage in the 
adaptation of speech to thouglit. JSTo one who 
hrinra a fairly sympathetic mind to the perusal of 
the Epistle of Eloisa to Ahelard will deny to Pope 
a measure of the lyrical gift and no rrrean power- 
over the softer enrotions. But one rrnist admit that 
to the taste-of the present age there oceurs a oertairr 
coldness and artifieiality in his portrayals alike of 
the face of nature and of the passions of man. He 
appeals rather to the brairr than to the heart. Ideas 
and not eirrotrorrs are his province ; hut to the nretrac 
presentment of ideas he inrparts a chariri of musical 
utterance unachieved before his tirrre, and a lucidity 
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of ilhistratioii, a brilliancy of wit, a coniinand of 
aiit anti terse exiii-GHsioii, and a combined ease and 
(U'Tiity of manner which have never been equalled 
since. To have done this is to have well deserved 
immortality an a man of letters ; whether it is a].so 
to have estahlislied a title to the name of ‘poet,’ as 
understood in these days, every man who frames his 
own definition of poetry must decide for himself. 

The editions of Pope have Iteen fairly numerons. The 
first, by ids friend Bishop ’iy'arburton, was an answer to 
BolingbrohB’.s attack on Pope’s memory, and appeared 
within a few years of Ids death. Dr Joseph Vvarton’s 
was virtually a reply to AVarhur ton’s; and the controversy 
on the power of the poet was revived in tlie 19th century 
by Bowles and Kosooe, who each publislied an edition of 
his works, and in whoso polemics Byron took a memor- 
ahle part. All other editions, liowovor, have been super- 
seded by that of the P,ev. lyidiwell Elwin and Mr y. 
J. Conrthope, wldoli was founded on a mass of doeu- 
inoutary material oulleoted by tlie late J. W. Croker; 
tlie concluding volume, containing Mr Coiirtliope's 
biography of the author, was published in 1889. The 
annotations of the pooins arc rich and valniihle, and the 
life disposes finally of ni.any questions oonoeridng Pope’s 
character and career which all his earlier biographers 
had lacked the material and some the critical impartiality 
to determine. 

Poi»«! John, an American general, was horn in 
Louisville, Kentucky, 10th IMarch IS22, graduated 
at AVesfc Point in 1842, and entered the engiueora. 
He served in Floifda ( 1S42-44) and in the Me.vicaii 
war, and was hrevetted captain for gallantry. He 
was afterwards employed in exploring and survey- 
ing in the west, until the outbreak of the civil 
war, when he was appointed hiigndier-general of 
volunteers. In 1861 lie drove the guerillas out of 
Mi.s&oun; in 1802 ho cajrtnred New Madild in 
March and was made umjor-ffeneral, commanded 
the Army of the Miasiaaippi in the operations 
against Corinth, and was assigned to the oommand 
of tlie Army of Virginia, witli the rank of brigadier 
in the regular army. For fifteen days ill Aiigmst 
he faced Lee, Imt was defeated at the second battle 
of Bull Run, on the 2flth and 30th. He then 
recpiested to he relieved, and was transferred to 
Minne.sota, whore ho kept the Indians in check. 
He held various commands uiilil 1880, when ho 
retired. In 1882 he heoamo major-general. Pope 
attributed Ills defeat at Bull Run to the conduct of 
General Fitz-John Porter, ivho was tried by court- 
martial and oasliiered j hnt this verdict occasioned 
much controversy, in which General Grant ulti- 
mately took Porter’s side {American Beview, 
December 1882), and in 1880 the latter was re- 
stored to tlie army with the rank of oolonol. 

Popcring'lic, an old commeroial town of Bel- 
gium, in the province of AVost Flanders, 4 miles 
from the French frontier, and 8 miles W. of Ypres 
by rail. The toivn lias manufactures of lace, linens, 
and -woollen cloths. Pop. 11,065. 

Popinjay (Fr. 2^npe!jai, Hal. papnffallo, Low 
6r. papar/as), a parrot; a figure of a bird put up 
as a mark for arcliers to slioot at {papingo being 
another Scottish form for Uii.s sense ) ; see Kilwin- 
ning. Tlie green woodpecker is also sometimes 
called popinjay. 

Popish Plot, tliG name given to an imaginary 
plot on the part of the Roman Catholios in England 
dnring the reign of Cliarles II., the object of which 
was believed to he a general raassaore of the Pro- 
testants. See OATE.S. 

Poplar {Fnpnlus], a gemis of trees, foi-ming 
a,long ivith willoMfl the whole of the natural order 
Salioacece or Salieinem (by some regarded os a sub- 
order of Araentaceas), and having diccoious flowers 
arranged in catkins, both male and female flowers 
with an oblique eup-shaped perianth. The seeds 
have silky hair.s, as in willows, and are readily 


wafted about by the wind. The species are numer- 
ouSj chiefly natives of the temperate and cold 
regions of the northern liemisphere. They are 
large trees of rapid growth, with soft wood, and 
broad, heart-shaped, ovate, triangular, or lozenge- 
shaped, deciduous leave.s, on rather long stalks. 
Many of them are very he.autifiil trees. The cat- 
kins appear long before the leaves, and proceed 
from distinct lateral buds. Few of the poplars are 
of nnich value for their timber, wdiich is generally 
white, soft, and light; but from their rapid growth 
tliey are useful as yielding firewood, where the 
scarcity of other fuel renders it nece.ssary to plant 
trees for this purpose, and tliey arc often planted 
as ornamental trees, producing an immediate eltVot 
of enihellishment in a hare situation more readily 
than almost any other kind of tiee. Besides the 
species known by the n.ame Aspen (q.v.), or 
Trenmlons Poplar, the following seem the most 
worthy of notice. The AA'hite Poplar, or Aliele 
(P. alba), a native of the southern parts of Europe, 
and reckoned among llrili.sli tree.s, hut probably 
not indigenous in Britain, is a tree of 80 feet or 
upwards, with a fine spreading liead, and round- 
ish, heart-shaped, Inhed, and tootlied leaves, whioh 
are smooth, sliining, and dark-green aliov'e, downy 
and silvery-white beneatli. The wood is used by 
cabinet-makers, turners, and toy -makers. It is 
little liable to swell or 
shrink, and this fact 
.adajits it for various 
purposes, 'riio tree loves 
low sitnation.s and clay 
soils. This tree has of 
late years snll'ered in 
Britain from some un- 
known cause, like I he 
potato, dying ivliere it 
previously flourished ; 
whilst other poplars, 
the most nearly allied, 
continue to ilo’mi.slj in 
the same localities. The 
Gray Poplar [P. cunc- 
scens) is very similar to 
the white poplar, hut of 
more vigorous growth, 
a large .spi'eading ti-ee, 
the leaves similar to 
those of the white 
poplar, hut not so dark 
green above or so white 
beneath. It is not of 
so rapid growth as the Eranoh aiul Male Oatkin of 
white poplar ; and its ^ opulns alba canescens. 
wood IS harder and 

better, makes good flooring, and is preferable to 
pine-deal for the neighbourhood of fireplaces, lieing 
less apt to take fire ; it is also used for coarse doors, 
carts, harrows, &c., and, not being liable to warp, 
is esteemed by woodcarvers. The tree generally 
begins to rot in the heart when forty or fifty years 
old. Like most of the other poplars, it fills the 
ground around it witli snekers. Like tlie white 
poplar, it is a very doubtful native of Britain, and 
belongs to tlie centre and south of Europe. The 
Black Poplar {P. nigra], a n.ativo of mo.st parts 
of Europe, and perhaps of England, is a tree 60 to 
80 feet high, with an ample spreading head, viscous 
leaf-buds, and deltoid or unequally quadrangular, 
perfectly smooth leaves. The wood is used for the 
same purposes as that of the white and gray 
poplnra. The ‘cotton’ from the seeds has been 
used in France and Germany for making cloth hats 
and paper, Imt these uses of it wei-e not found 
profitable. The Lombardy Poplar (P. fasticjiata, 
ov dilatata) is a move v.ariety of the black poplar, 
with erect instead of spreading branches. It 
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the female catkins of mIucIi resemlile a stung ot 
pearls, is fiequently planted both as an oinainental 
tiee and foi the sake of its timbei, which is useful 
foi flooiing, &c. The leaves aie deltoid. It is of 
veiy lapid growth, and attains a height of 100 to 
120 feet. The Balsam Poplar, or Tacainaliac (F. 
hiilsainifcia), a veiy conininn oinament.al tiee in 
Biitaiii, is a native both of Noith Aiiieiica and of 
Siberia, and lias ovate oblong leaves, rvliich in 
spring aie of a delicate yellow tint, and have an 
agieeablefia'Tanoe. The leaf-buds are viscid. The 
lesinous exudation of tlie buds (Tacainaliac, q.v. ) 
is said to lie diuretic and anti spasmodic ; and an 
ointment made fioiu tlie Inids is used for tiimonis, 
wounds, ami burns. The resinou.s e.xudation of 
the buds of other species, as the black poplai, 
possesses siiiiilai propel ties. Tlie Cottonwood (F. 
mnndensis) of Noitli Aiiieiica, particulai I v abund- 
ant on the upper parts of tlie Mississippi and 
Missoiiii, is valued as a timbei-tieo, and has been 
inetty e.vtensivelv planted in Britain ; as lia.s also 
file Ontaiio Poplai {F. (.aiidicaiis), a sjiecies with 
the same balsamic cliaiacter as F. bulsamifcrct, 
and cliiefly distinguislied fiom it lij' its Jaigei 
le.aves. In size of leaf no otlior s|)ecies equals F. 
hctcrojjhi/Ila, a iiatiie of tlie soiitliern states of 
Noitb Ameiica, the leaves of wliicli aie often 
8 inclie.s long. See Aspem. 

Poplin {Fv. j>ripelina; possibly from the town 
of Popeiinglie, of wliicli an old spelling is Pop- 
peling), a fabric wliicli bos been long matlo 
in France, from wliicli country the manufacture 
was intioduced into England and Ireland in the 
l;th ceiitiiiy by Piotestant lefngees. Poplin con- 
sists of a waip of silk and n iveft of woisted, 
and tlie latter being thicker tlian tliefoiiner pro- 
diice.s a corded appearance. The worsted yarn 
gives substance to tiie fabric, and a soft silky 
face is piodiiced by the way in wdiicli it is woven. 
Poplins may lie mtlier plain or figured. The 
Irish poplins are neaily all made in Dublin ; the 
industry lias been siibiect to great flnetnations, 
notwithstanding the eli'oits to foster it. Figured 
poplins, wliich were much used about 1870 for cur- 
tains and covering furniture, are at the piesent 
time, in Gieat Britain at least, employed for these 
purposes only to a limited extent. 

Popocatepetl (‘smoking mountain’), a vol- 
cano about 40 miles SE. of the city of Mexico It 
rises in the form of a cone to a height of 17,784 
feet above the .sea-level. No eruption lias been 
recorded since 1840 ; it still siiiolces, howev'er. It 
is often scaled, and in and aioniid its ciater (.'5165 
feet in diameter, and nearly 1000 deep) a good 
deal of siilpliiir is obtained. 

Poppy {Fnpaver), a genns_ ot plants of the 
natural ordei Papar eiaceie, liaving a calyx of two 


(or larely three) sepals, -wliicli leiy soon fall of)’; 
a coiolla of four (laiely six) petals; miiiieious 
stamens seated on a icceptacle ; the stigma Clown- 
ing the oiaiy, without a stile, .and in the foi m of 
4 to 20 lays ; the capsule opening by poies iiiuler 
the persistent stigma, inipeifect!> dhided into cells 
by paititions .as iiiinieioiis as the i.ai s of the stigm.a, 
but wliieli do not leach the centie, and the seeds 
extiemely iinineioiis. Theie aie iiniiieious species 
of poppy, mostly natives of Em ope and Asia, some 
of them found eien in \ci} iioithein legions, hut 
most of them in the w.iiiiiei tempciate paits. They 
aie liei liaceoiis plants, annual, bieiiiiial, or peieii- 
nial, mostly sprinkled -with bii.stly bails. They 
have a white milky juice ; a dis.agieoable ii.ai colic 
.smell, paiticiilaily when biiiiscd; pinnatiful or 
bipinnatilid leaves, moie laiely j.aggcd oi toothed 
leaves; and laige showy fioweis, which leadily 



Opium Poppy [Fapaver somniferum): 
a, W'holc plant , 7j, flow ci and leaf ; r, ripe capsule , d, seed and 
section of dll. eiilaigul. ( Ilentley and Ti imeii.) 

become double by cultivation. The capsules aie 
ennons fioni the manner in which tliey fling out 
their seeds when the jilant is shaken by the -vviiid ; 
eacli capsule being somewhat like a loiiiid or oval 
pepper-box. -willi boles, liowevei, not in the top, 
wlieie r.ain might get in by them, but iindei the pio- 
jecting lim. By fai the most iiiipoitant species is 
that known as tlie Opium Poppy (P. smnmjerum), 
also called the M’liite I’opjiy .and tlio Oil Poppy (see 
Opium). But the same spocio.s is iiiipoitant on 
account of tlie bland li.xed oil of tlie seeds, and is 
much cnltivatud as an oil-plant. Foppy-oil is as 
sweet as olive-oil, and is u.sed for siiiiilar pin poses. 
It is impoited into Britain in consideiable quanti- 
ties from India. The poppy is also cxten.sively 
cultivated for it in France, dlelginiii, and Geiniany. 
The use and manufacture of this oil were for a long 
time, dining the IStli centniy, stiictly pioliibited in 
Fi.aiico, fioiii a mistaken notion 1liat it must par- 
take of the naicotio piopeities of the milky juice 
of the plant. The seed, liowevei, contains no 
opium or any n.areotic principle, and was well 
known to the ancients as a pleasant article of 
food, fit to be eaten by itself or with bread ; 
some Geinian cakes have poppy-seed plentifully 
spiiukled. on the top. The oil expressed from it 
is perfectly wholesome, and is much used in 


appeain to have been intioduced into Eiiiope fiom 
the East. It ia veiy common in the Punjab anil 
in Peioia, and now also in Lombaidy and othei 
paits of It.aly. It attains a height of 100, or even 
150 feet, and' is lemaikable foi its elect foi in, con- 
tiacted head, .and veiy lapid giowth. It is often 
planted as an oinainental tiee, although not so 
generally as in the end of the ISth centniy, 
when it was thought preferable for oinament.al 
puiposcs to eveiy other tree. It is common in 
tlie stieets and squaies of towns in Britain, and 
is paiticiil.ai ly adapted to situations wheie a long 
hoi izontal line of any kind fatigues the eye, or wliei e 
it IS seen staiting up fiom a mass of lower wood 
01 sliiiihhery. The wood is almost of no value. It 
is generally propagated by layeis The species 
commonly known .as Black Italian Poplar (F. 
mmnhfmi or adculesca), .although it is leally a 
native not of Italy, but of Noith America, .and is 
sometimes nioie coirectly oalled Can.adian Popl.ai , 
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Fiance ainl eheiilieie as an aitieleof food. It is 
believed tliat one-half of the oil used foi cooking 
and otheivviso foi alinientai'y pin poses in Fiance is 
of this kind. The seeds yield about 40 per cent, of 
oil and the oil-cake is useful foi iiiaiiiiie or foi 
feeding cattle. The oil is .soiiietiiiio.s used by 
iiainteTs and by soap boilers; but it is not good 
foi 1)111 niiig. Ill the cultivation of the poppy foi 
oil tlie seed is often sown in autumn, -Nvlicie the 
seveiity of vviiitei fiosts is not to he feaied ; in 
nioie iiorthciii pai ts it is sown in spiiiig, and soine- 
tinies the seed is scatteied on the top of the snow 
with wliioh the gioiind is covered. Being veiy 
small it needs little oi no hallowing. Eaily sowing 
is favoiiiahle to the size of tlie ]ilant and the 
ahundance of produce. Hoeing and thinning aie 
advantageous. An open hut iich soil is best for 
the po])p,V ; and ashcUcied situation is neccasaiy, 
as ill e.sposed .situations much of the seed is scat- 
teied by the wind. The poppy does not e.shanst 
the laud ,so niiicli as colza, lape, and some other 
oil plants. Ilai vesting ought to begin when one- 
foiiith of the caijsulca of each plant aie open. It 
is accoiniilishod by pulling the plants in such a 
iiiamiei as not to shake the seed out of the cap- 
sules, and tying them in sheafs, which aieidaced 
together in an eioct nr slightly .sloping position, 
till the lipeiiing of the capsulo.s is completed, when 
the seed is taken out by shaking the eatisulos into 
a tub 01 on a cloth, gieat eaio lieiiig used to pic- 
veiit aii.v caith fiom the loots fiom getting mi.\cd 
with them. Some farmeis in Fhiiulois sow piipies 
in alteinate lowa with caiiots. The vaiiety of 
poiipv chiell.y oultivateil us an oil-plant has llowois 
of a ilull leddish oolom, laige uhlong capsules, and 
biuwmsh seeils; but the wliilo-tlowored variety, 
with globular cajisules and wdiito need.s, is also 
used. The Oiieiital Poppy (P. onciitule), a native 
of Aimeniaand the Caucasus, a peiemiial species, 
is often planted in gaulens on account of its veiy 
iaige, iicny led llowcis. Its iiiiiipe capsules have 
an acihl, almost hiiriiing taste, but aie eaten by 
the Turks, and oiiiiim is c'clracted fiom them. 
Seveial species aio Biitish, all of them local, laie in 
some places, and tioiihlcsome weeds in cornllelds in 
other places appaieiitly quite similar in climate. 
Among them is the Cm n Poppy' or Common Red 
Poppy (P. rhoeas), with hiight-ied lloweis, and 
deeply iiiimatilid leaves. The petals aie mucilagin- 
ous and slightly hitter ; they have a alight iiaicotic 
smell ; and a syrup made of them is sometimes used 
as an anodyne in catarihs and childi on’s comiilaiiils; 
hut they' aie more valued for the lieh red colour 
which they yield, A vaiiety with double iloweis 
is ciiltivalod in llower-gardciis, under the name of 
Curnatwn Poppy. Among the ancients the poppy 
was sacred to Ceies. 

Poppy-liead. See Pews. 

Fopillalion. Infoimntion as to the population 
of the v.aiiniis comnuinitios of the world will be 
foiiiiil ill the paiagiaphs dealing with the .subject in 
the articles in this vvoik on the vaiious kingdoms 
and couiitiies, niioient and modern, and on the 
sevcial pioviiicps of those oomitrie.s, and on the 
towns and cities of the woild ; ,at Europe, Asia, 
Ajierica, will be found tables of the po]nilatioii 
of the .SGveiiil countiies in those great divisions of 
the world, .so far as ascei laiiiahle. The population 
of the w'oild (estimated by Belim and Wagner in 
1SS2 at 1434 millions ) will be dealt w’ith at Would. 
The so-called ‘ population question ’ is discussed at 
Malthus ; and other aitiolos that deal more or 
le.ss (liieetly with popiilatioii, its oinniieration and 
mictiiatioiis, areCEN.sus, ilEiiisTiiA'l’lON (of Births, 
Deaths, and Mariiages), and Vital S'I’ATLSTICS. 
Eoi 11101 tality tables, see InsuPvANCE. And ipies- 
thins that emerge in connection with the inciease 


and density of population will he found tioated 
at Corn IiAw.s, Crofters, Emigration, Full 
Trade, Inpanticide, Land Laws, Politiovl 
Economy, Poor-laws, Socialism, &c. And see 
W'oiks by Fair (q.v.), Quetelet (q.v.), Beliiii (q.v.), 
Bodio, Block. 

Porbeagle, sometimes called ‘Beaiiinaiis 
Shaik’ {LuDuia cotnuhica), is a sh.aik found on the 
Biitish coasts, in the Atlantic, Mediteiianean, on 
the Ameiican coast, and in Japanese wateis. Its 
usual length hs 4 feet, hut it somctiiiies attains a 
length of 10 feet, and is sometimes caught in 
maekeiel and salmon nets, and even on haddock 
lines. It lives on ciittle-Hsh, pilchaids, heiiiiigs, 
hake, and sinallei cartilaginous lishes. In Hediter- 
lancau countiies it is eaten as liiimaii food. 

Porcelain. See Pottery. 

Porccllanitc, a veiy haid, impiiiej jaspulenus 
rock, fieqiieiitly met vv itli in the immediate v iciiiity 
of intrusive eiiiptive masses. In most eases por- 
cellanite is .simply a highly baked and alteicd 
aigilLaceoiis loek — shales being fieqiiently con- 
veiled into poieelkinite along Iheii line of junction 
with an igneous lock. 

Pol’cll, a building foiming an enelosiiie oi mo- 
tection for a doorway. Tii medifcval and Eliza- 
bethan aichitectiiie the poicli was veiy common in 
domestic aicbitectmo. In elmiebes it was almost 
univeisal in England, most often on the south side 



Poicli of Aldham, Essex (1350). 


of the nave, of stone oi fliiit-woik (in East Anglia), 
hut sometimes also of wood. In France many 
splendid )ioiches oi portals remain ; they are amongst 
the most beautiful spociniena of mediaival ait. See 
also Galilee. 

Porcupine, a name given to all the meiiiheis 
of a family of Rodeiitia— the Hystiicidie. This 
family contains a iiumher of well-defined genera, 
which include a good many species. The Conimoii 
Poienpiiie [Hystrix criatata) is found in sontheiii 
Europe, as well as in Asia and Afiica, and is one of 
the largest of rodents ; it has a heavy aspect and a 
grunting voice, whence the name Poicnpiiie (from 
the Fieneh poi'c, ‘a hog,’ and emu, ‘a spine’). 
Tlie porcupines of the New World aie soiiietiiiies 
included in a separate faniily' ; they conipiise two 
well-marked forms — the ITisoii (ErctMzon doracitus) 
of Noith Anieiica and the Pieheiisile-tailed Tiee 
Poieupiiius (Coicuhates) of South America. The 
most marked peculiarity of the poieiipine is of 
couise the pi&seiice of the quills, wfiich are simply 
thickened haiis; gradations between ordimuy 
bail's and the thickest and longest spines exist to 
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prove this stfitemeiit. Occasionally the spines end 
in a iieciiliar cup-sliapeil extremity. The aiiiiature 
of spines is of the gieatest value to the poi'cupiiie, 
though their use is' entiiely for defensive pnr])oses. 
It is haiilly necessary to deny the pojinlav helief 
that tlie aiiiinal caif sluiot out its quills like so 
niaiiv aii' 0 \v.s ; the notion has arisen from the fact 



Common I'orciiiiine {Mi/Hru ci'istata). 


that when the animal erects its spines, the loo.se 
ones occasionally fall out. The Echidna (tpv.) is 
called Porcupine Ant-eater ; and the Gloue-llah 
(q.v.) is known as Porcupine Fish. 

Pordage. See PHiL-tDELPiiiAHS. 

Porifcra. See Spomue. 

Porisni, according to the definition of Roherfc 
Sinison, is a proposition in which it is proposed to 
demonstrate tliat .some one tiling or more things 
aio given, to which, as also to eaoli of innumerable 
other tilings, not indeed given, hut having the 
same relation to those wliioli are given, it is to be 
shown that there heloiigs some common affection 
described in the projjosition. Playfair delined a 
]iorism to he a proposition atfirming the possibility 
of Ihiding such coiiditicms as will render a certain 
problem capable of innumerahle solutions. Owing 
to the loss of Euclid’s three hooks on porisms, and 
the obscurity of the account given by Pajipus of 
their contents, there has been much discussion 
among geometers as to the nature of a jiorisni. 
The two most important books on the snliject are 
Sinisoii’s De Porismalibua in his Opera Reliqua 
(1770), and Chasles's Lts trois livres c/e Porismes 
cVEuclkle (1800). Chasles is of opinion that the 
porisms were closely allied to the modern theories 
of anhainionio ratio, homographic division, and 
involution. 

Pol’k. See Pig for the animal from which pork 
is procured ; Diet and Pood for the properties of 
pork as an article of food ; and Tbiohinosis for 
one of the gravest of the diseases affecting the 
pig. The great headquarters of the trade in pork 
LS the United States. This is partly indicated by 
the trgnres given at Chicago and "Ham ; but it 
nUl he shown more clearly by the following figures. 
In 1890 the total niimher of pig.s in the United 
Kingdom was 2,773,009 ; in the United States it 
was in the same year 51,602,780, with a value of 
8243,418,330. While Biitain imports pigs and qiig- 
prodnets (hams, bacon, pork, and lard) to a large 
extent ( mainly fi'om America), the United States 
e.xports on a vast scale. In the fiscal year 1889-90 
the exports were as follows ; hogs, 9l',148 ; bacon, 
531,899,077 lb. ; hams, 76,591,279 lb. ; fresh pork, 
279,403 lb. ; pickled pork, 79,788,808 lb. ; lard, 
471,083,598 lb. The value of these pig-products in 
tliat one year 1889-90 was over §67,070,000. 

Porosity. By this term we express the experi- 
mental fact that no kind of matter completely fills 
the space it occupies. On the atomic theory it is 


obvious that this must he the case if the atoms of 
matter are spherical, or, indeed, if they have any 
form save one or two special ones, such as cubes or 
rhombic dodecahedrons. The Florentine Acade- 
micians, ill their attempts to compress water, 
pioved the porosity of silver by llattening a spliere 
of that metal, filled with water and soldered. The 
water escaped through the silver, and .stood in fine 
drojis on its surface. The poro.sity of liquids is 
easily shown by mixing alcohol and water. The 
hulk"of the mixture is consideiahly less than the 
sum of the hulks of the components. 

Porous Jars. See Refhigeeation. 

Porpliyrite, one of tlie crystalline igneous 
rocks. It consists principally of plagiocla=e. The 
ground-mass of the rock is composed of microlitca 
and minute rod-like crystals of plagioclase, inter- 
sper.sed amongst which may occur crystalline 
I graimle.s of hornblende, augite, rliombic pyroxene, 
mica, ilmenite, magnetite, &c. SomeLimc.s traces 
of a glassy or devitriiied base can bo delpcted. 
Tlirongliont tliis gronnd-ma&s are scatteicd por- 
phyiitically larger ciystals of plagioclase, accom- 
panied bj’ one or moie of the following minerals; 
hornhleinle, augite, rhorahio jiyroxene, mica, &c. 
The rock show.s all varieties of colour, and ranges 
in texture from vitreous and cryptocry.stallino up 
to coarsely crystalline. It is often \esicular and 
ainygdaloidal.’ It occur.s ahniulantly in Scotland 
(wfiere it forms many of the liill-rangcs of the Low- 
lands), both in the form of lava-llows and intrusive 
sheets, dykes, and masses. I’orphyrite is so closely 
allied to Andesite (q.v.) that it may he consideied 
as merely an altered variety of that rock. 

Poi‘l)hyrogenitUS(Gr., ‘bom in the purple’), 
a title given to the Byzantine emperor Constantine 
VII. (912-959). 

Povuliyry (Gr., ‘purple’), a term originally 
confined to an Egyptian rock used in sculpture and 
known ahjiarjido rosso antico. It occurs as a dyke or 
vein some 65 to S3 feet thick in the gianito of Jehel 
Doklian (formerly called Mona PorphyriUa) in 
Egj'pt, between Siout and the Red Sea. It i.s com- 
posed of a felspathic ha.se, in which are disseminated 
crystals of oligoolase felspar, with some plates of 
dark hornblonde, and grains of an iron oxide. The 
beautiful pink or red colour of the ijorphyritic fel- 
spar and the fine-grained base is due to the diffusion 
of the red variety of epidote, called Withamito or 
Piedmontite. The terra porphjny is not now used 
to denote any particular rock, hut is applied by 
architects and others to any igneous rock wliieli, 
like the porflcki rosso antico, has a homogeneous, 
compact base or fine-grained ground-mass, through 
which are scattered distinct crystals of one or 
more minerals. By geologists the term porphyry 
is seldom used without some descriptive word 
bracketed with it, as quartz-porphyry, ortlioclase- 
porphyiy, angite-porphyry, &c. 

Porpliyry. one of tlie greatest Neoplatonist 
phUosopliers, was horn at Tyre, or at Batanea, in 
the year 233 A.D. His original name was IMalcliiis 
(Hell. MeUch, ‘king’) ; Porpliyrius oi\a clad 
in purple’) is hut a kind of piayfiil synonym for 
this roj'al name. He is said by Socrates tlie 
historian and by St Anguatiiie to have been nrigiii- 
ally a Cliristian ; but this seems improbalile, 
although it is certain that in his youth he was a 
hearer of Oiigen, or at least held aoiiio intercourse 
with him at Cmsarea in Palestine. What is more 
certain is that he passed at a later time to Athens, 
where he studied rhetoric under Longinus, the 
well-known author of the treatise On the Sublime. 
It was at Rome, however, whither he repaired 
about 263, that he found the master who per- 
manently moulded his life. Here he became the 
most trusted of the di.sciiiles of the Neoplatonist 
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Plotinus- After a few years in Rome he went to 
Sicily where, if St Jerome’s account is to be relied 
on he' wrote his once celebrated treatise in fifteen 
hooks against the Christians, now known only 
from the”replies — themselves lost — which it elicited 
from Methodius of Tyre, Eusebius of Ctesarea, and 
.Vuollinaiis of Laodicea. His book itself was burned 
iiv order of the einjierors Theodosius II. and Valen- 
tiniaii in 448. He then returned to Rome, and 
tnu'dit there, where he is .said to have died, nrob- 
a'hlv about 303. His own most famous pupil was 
iaiirhlious. For a view of Poi'phyry’a position in 
the liistory of the Neoirlatonie school, .see Neo- 
rLyi'ONLSM. He was a very voluminous writer, 
and, though no very profound thinker, a learned, 
capable, earnest, and high-minded man. Ilisphilo- 
s-ophy keeps close to life and practical duties, its 
"object the salvation of the soul, to be ellceted by 
the extinction of iiujiure desires throrrgh strict 
asceticism together wrth krrowledgo of God. He 
was a determiired opironerrt of Christianity, and irr 
his trenchant criticisur exiJosed many of its supposed 
errors and irrrperfectiorra. 

Of his writings the cliicf arc tiro Lives of Plotinrrs nttd 
Pythagoras; Sententke ; Dc Ahatincntui ; and the Jipistolu 
ad ilarcdlam, addressed to Iris wife. Tlrere is a omiiplete 
list in Fabrioirrs’ liiblwtheca Grcaca, v., eel. Harless. 
See tire works on the Aloxatrdvran school by Vacherot 
and Jirlos iSimon, and Zeller's Philos, dcr Grlechcn, vol. 
ii. ; also the nronograplr by llorrillet (Paris, 1804). 

Pttrpoisc {Fkocmia), a gemrs of Cetacea in 
the family Delphiitidic. Tito species are like 
dolphins, hut have shorter s:rotrt.s. The Comitron 
Porpoise (P. eommunis) is tlie irrost fatttiliar 
Cetacean on the llritish coasts, especially to the 
west of Ireland and Scotland. It is forrrrd also on 
all the coasts of Europe fi'otu tire Mediterranean 
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northwards, orr the coasts of North America, and 
iit the Arctic regions. It is one of the sttialle.st of 
the Cetacea, iUs average lerrgth irot exceeding four 
feet, altlrorrgh iudividttal.s may measuro .six feet in 
length. The body is spindle-shaped, its greatest 
diameter being near tire triangrrlar dor, sal frn. The 
skin is perfectly sirrootlr, and destitute of hair. 
The upper srrrfaco is black with a bluish shimmer, 
hut the under side is grayish white. Tlrere are 
from forty to fifty teeth trr each jaw, trot conical, as 
in moat of the Getacoa, hut cotrrpressed. The eye 
is small ; the opening of the ear is very nrimrte, 
like a hole made with a pin. The crescent-shaped 
hlow-holc, with the horns of the croseerit directed 
forwards, is situated exactly over the eyes. 

The porpoise is gregarious, and largo numbers 
are often seen together, somotinres swimming in 
file, when their backs, ajrpearing above tire surface 
of tire water, suggest the idea of a great sea-serpent ; 
soriretirries gamboling in line weather, or when a 
stornr is approaching, or even in the midst of a 
storrn. They feed on fish, which the teeth are 
admirably adapted to catch, and schools of porpoises 
pursue the vast shoals of herring, nrackerel, &c. 


into bays and estuaries. They sometimes ascend 
rivers, apparently in pursrrit of salmon, as far' as 
the water is brackish, and are not rrnfrequerrtly 
caught on such occasion.s. The skin, the oil, and 
the flesh are all usefrrl. The akin is nearly an inch 
thick, but is planed do-rvn until it becomes trans- 
Irrceiit, and is rrraile irrto exccllerrt leather, which is 
used for covering carriages and for other purposes. 
Rut much ‘porpoise’ leather is obtained from tire 
Beluga (q.v.), or white whale, whence come also the 
so-called ‘porpoise laces.’ Under the skin is a 
layer of fat, about an inch in depth, which yields 
oil of the finest rprality. The llcsh was in former 
times highly esteeirretl, and reckoned fit for the 
table of royrrlty, perhaps partly because among 
Roman Catholics rt was accorrirted fsh. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth it was still used by tire 
rrobles of England, and was served up with hread- 
crrirrths anrl virregai'. It is now used only in very 
northem regions. An entirely black Porpoise (F. 
melas) frorrr Jtrpan has no dor.sal fin airtl onlj' 
severrtv-t'VO teeth in all. The irarire porpoise is 
from the old French jwor’jrew, from the Latin ^rorerrs, 

‘ hog,’ and^r/sofs, ‘fish,’ cor'resporrdirrg therefore in 
moaning to (he modern Fi'cnch marsouin, a oorruirt 
form of the Oertrran maerschwdn { ‘ sea-hog ’). 

I’Ol'Rora, Niccola, nrrr&ical composer, was 
horn at Najdes, on 19th August 168G, trained there 
in nrtrsic, and, having produced some strcoessfnl 
operas, was appointed rrraster of the conservatorio 
of Han Otrofrro { 172'2). Shortly before that he had 
established a school for singing, from which carire 
some of the greatest singers the world has known, 
03 Fartnelli, Callai'elli, Salintbenl, and Uherti. 
From 17‘25 to after 17»5 lie led an unsettled life, 
though he stayed some time at Dresden, at 
Venice, in London (with Farinelli, 1734-,36), and 
in Vienna, compo.sing music, ohielly operas (though 
none vises above the level of conventional re.S]ieeta- 
hility), and teaching singing ; at Vienna he taught 
Haydn. Of his other musical cnmpo.sitions a senes 
of cantatas (twelve pnbli.shed in London in 173!)), 
several sonatas for the violin, and six fugues for 
the clavichord are written with oonsideiable fresh- 
nes.s. He died at Naples in 17(i0 or 1767, and now 
is chiefly known through George Sand’s Comuclo. 

l^orridg'e, a highly nutritious kind of food 
made by boiling oatmeal in water, formeily at 
least one of the cliief elements of diet of the Scotch 
peasantry. Besides oatmeal, porridge maybe made 
of barley, beans, or the like, and instead of water 
milk may be used. 

roiTigo. See Favus, and RiNawoEM. 

Porsena. See Eteueia, Vol. IV. p. 446. 
The story of the defence of tlie bridge across the 
Tiber at Rome against Lars Porsena of Clusium in 
the time of Tariiniii has been told in spirited verse 
by Macaulay in his Lays of Aneicni Home. 

Poi’SOn* Richaed, perhaps our greatest Greek 
scholar, was hoi'U on (?hristmns Day 1759, at East 
Ruston in Norfolk, where his father was pari.sli 
clerk. The Rev. T. Hewitt, curate of the parish, 
noticing the hoy’s omnivorous appetite for hooks 
and his marvellous memoi'y, had him educated 
along with his own sons, and brought him under 
the notice of a neighbouring s([uiro, kir Norris, 
the founder of the Norrisiaii profe.ssoi'sliip at Cam- 
bridge, who sent him to Eton in August 1774. 
Ilere lie remained fora- years, and in 1778 was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, mainly by 
the help of the physician Sir George Baker. He 
was elected a seliolar in 1780, next year won the 
Craven Scholarship, and subsequently the fust 
chancellor’s medal. In 1782 he was elected a 
Fellow of Trinity. He norv began to contribute to 
Maty's Beview, bis first critique being on Sobutz’s 
zE-scliylus, and his finest on Brunok’s Aristoplianes. 
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Pie filso opened a conc'-pondenoe the veteian 
schulai- l'a\id Euhnken ol Leyden. ^ Hie Nutui 
hrei'cs ctd Touptl Eincndaiioh>'s m Suulani (1790) 
lii^t canied ids name beyond Piigtarid as a .sclndai 
of the liighest lank. In 1787 appeared in thu 
GcntUiixaiis Mii<iti-ino his tliiee sarcastic letteis 
on Hankins’ hfc of Johnson ; and duiing 1788 
ami 1789, in the same peiiodical, hi» far more 
famous and tienchant Xcffera tu Archi/ctti'oii Travis, 
(III t/io Opinions Pone i John v. 7 (coll. 1790) — 
‘ the most acute and accurate piece of criticism 
since tlie days of Bentley,’ sa^rs Gibbon. Poison 
naturally inciirreil great odium on account of the 
side nliich he tordc in this controversy, and it is 
said that one old Nonvich lady, who liad him in 
lici- will for a legacy of £300, cut it down to £30 
when .she heard that he had written a hook against 
Christianity. In 1792 his fellorvship ceased to be 
tenable by a lajunan, wheieupon .some friends 
raised a fund to presei've him fioni want, and 
about £100 ,a year was seemed. This he accepted 
on condition that after his death the money should 
he retuined to the donors, hut when they refused 
to take it hack it was used to form a foundation 
for tlie Por&on prize at Cambridge. He was also 
appointed to the regiiis jjrofessoi.sldp of Greek in 
the university of Camhudge, an oHice worth £40 
a year. In 1795 lie edited the plays of -Eschyhts 
for the Foulis pres.s at Glasgow, and between 1797 
and 1801 four of Euripides, the llacnba, the Orestes, 
the Fhwnissw, and the Medea. He also collated 
the Hai'leiaii MS. of the Odyssc;/ for the Grenville 
Uorncr, Ho married in 1798, hut his wife died live 
iiioiitlis later, too .soon to cure him of ids lUlatory 
and .slovenly habits and Iris thirst for diiuk. In 
1SU8 he was appointed librarian of the rrewly- 
founded London institution, with a salary of £200, 
hut neglected his dutie.s. He was sirddeirly struck 
dowir with apoplexy in the Strand, 19th Sejitentbet 
ISOS, and died si.x'days later. He was lurried in 
the chapel of Tiinity College, Camlnidge. Poisort 
pO'Se.ssed a stupendous ntemoiy, unwearied in- 
dustry, great aeiitencss, fearless honesty, and 
niaseuliue sense, but was liiiidoied all his life by 
poverty, ill-health, dilatoriiie.ss, and tits of irr- 
temperance. iVith all his powers he achieved hut 
little, and to Ju.stify contemporary admiration 
there remain, besides the works already named, 
hut a few hon-mots, some hiilliant enrendation.s, 
the postlrrrntoirs Adversaria, (1812), and notes orr 
Aristophanes (1820), the le.xicon of Photins (1822), 
Patrsanias (1820), and Suidas (1834). Ills Tracts 
anil Unlicisnis were collected by Kidd (1813). 

See ‘ Porsoiiiana ’ in Rogers’ Table-Talk (1856), H. R, 
Luard in Cambridi/e Tssai/s (1857), and the Rev. J. 
Selby IVatson’s Life (1861). His Correspondence was 
edited by Luard for the Cambridge Antiq. Soo. (1867). 

Port. See Steering ; also Port Wine. 

Porta, Gi.iMD.iTTisT.v DELLA, Neapolitan 
physicist (1543-1G15), wrote uiimerons w'ovks on 
physiology, gardening, arboriculture, pneuiiiatics, 
and refraetioii, besides .several comedies ; Ids best- 
known hooks being Maijia Nuturalis (I5G9) and 
Dc lliunana Phi/siojinomonia . — For Baccio della 
Porin, see BARToLoaiMEO. 

Port Adelaide. See Adelaide. 

Portadowil, a market-town of Arniagli, Ire- 
land, on the Bunn, 6 ntile.s S. of Lough Neagh 
and 25 iniles by rail SW. of Belfast. It is a place 
of considerable trade in agricultural pi-oduce, and 
manufactures linen, cambric, and sheeting. Pop. 
(1871) 6735; (1881) 7830. 

Portage City, capital of Columhin county, 
Wisconsin, is at the liead of navigation on the 
Wisconsin Eiver, and on the ship-canal wliich con- 
nects it with the Pox Eiver, 177 miles by rail NW. 
of Chicago. Steamboats ply to Green Bay, Lake 


Michigan. Poitage has grain-elevatois and inm- 
woiks, and manufactures leather, bools, clothim' 
&c. Pop. (1890) 5130. 

Portage la Prairie, the market-town of a 
rich agiicultmal district in Manitoba, on the 
Assinilioiiie Hirer, 5G miles by rail W. of Winni- 
peg. It has fionr-mills an<l giain-elevaloi.s, a 
hiewery, a liiscuit-factoiy, a paper -mill, Ac. Pop. 
3G00. — In North America portiKjC (fi'ortr Fr'. pm ter, 
‘to carry’) rrrearrs a place where boats or cairocs 
have to he carried past rapids or acr-oss between 
oirc iravtgahle strearrr .arrd arroLlrer. 

Portali.s, Jean Etienne M-Vrie (1745-1807), 
jurist, practised htw in Paris, was irrrprisoned atrd 
proseerrted durtirg the lievolrrtiorr, hut rrrrder 
Napolcorr was the chief author of the farrrou.s Coda 
Cied. See Code. 

Portal Vein, the vein which conveys to the 
liver the venous bitrod from irrtestrrres, splecrr, 
and strrrnaclr. See Liver; Ciuoulation, I’ol. 
111. pp. 2G0, 2G1 ; and VEIN. 

Portarlillgtoil, a market-town of Ireland, 
partly in Kirrg’.s Conrrty, partly in (jueerr’s C'orrrrty, 
on the Bar'row, 44 rrriles by raiil SW. of Duhliti. 
It takes its natrre frorrr tiro Earl of Ailingtoir, to 
whotrr it wa.s gr'airied by Charles 11. V'illiam HI. 
plarrted irr it a colorry of Pteiroh arrd Flerrrish 
Prote-stants, riratry of whose desoeirdants still 
rerrrain. Malting is the chief irrdrrstry. UntillGSS 
it retrrrrred one ntetrther to parliarrrerrt. Pop. 2357. 

Port Arthur, the terrrrirrus of the eastern 
division of the Canadian Pacilio Railway, on 
Thutrder Bay, an arm of Lake Superior, 993”miles 
by vail WNW. of Montieal. It is tiro chief 
C'anadian port on tiro lake, and the steairrslriirs of 
the railway corrrpany ply between Ircr-o arrd (Jwetr’s 
Sound, on Georgiair Bay (525 miles). It has ex. 
tensive docks, a large grairr-ekwalor, atrd a busy 
trade. Pop. 5500. 

Port-iin-PriiiCC, the ea]iital of llavti (q.v.), 
is sitrrated on tire west coast, at the head of a hay 
of the same name. Pop. 20,000. 

Port Breton, a name given to the south-east 
part of New frelaml ( now Genttan ), the scene irr 1879 
of a dLSiTstrous experlnrent in colonising hv a corrr- 
patty of French Legitimi.sts. Tire Martpiis Du Bays, 
Avho tloateil the corrtpairy, and his asstreiates were 
cojtdemirurl to varirtns terms of irttptisorrtrterit ( 1883) 
for fraud and raisittg murrey uit ftr-lso pretetrce.s. 

Portcullis (Fr. portc atrd coulisse, ‘a groove’), 
a strong timber or iron grating, sliding in the jarrrhs 
of the entrance to a castle, wlriclr, wlreti dropjied to 
the grotrrtrl, defended the gate from assailarrts. 
The lower ends of the vertical bars had .spike.s to 
stick in the ground, or injure those on wltotti it was 
made to fall. A powerful luechairism of windlasses 
was required to work the jrortcullis. There might 
he a succession of portcrrllises irr the sante entiarrce. 

Port Darwin, one of the finest harlronr-s in 
Australia, is .situated on the coast of the NorUter-n 
Territory of South An.stralia. Tt.s entrance is 2 
nriles wide, and I’O.ssels of arry torrrragc can float 
in it with safety. Palrrrer-.storr, the clrief town on 
its .sltores, is the larrd terrrrirrus of the overland 
telegraph, 1973 rrriles front xidelaide, and of the 
cable to Java, and the -startirtg-point of a railway 
(1891) to the gold-lields of the interior, 150 miles 
distant. The irtrports average about £290,000 per 
aimuiti and the exports £105,000. 

Port D’ llrlian. See Durban. 

Port Dtirnford, a harbour in the British East 
Afi'ican Company’s territory, a little more than 1° 
S. of the equator. 

Portc, or Sublime Porte, a name given to the 
Turkish govornttrent. See C 0 N.STANTINOPLE. 
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Port a seaport of the British 

colony of the (Jape of Good Hope, htaiids on the 
^vestern shore of Alyoa Bay, hy lail 85 miles SW. 
of Graliain’s Town and 350 K. of ICiiiiheiley. It is 
jhe principal seaport of the east \>art of (Jape 
L'olony, and also of the Oiaiige I’iver Free State. 
Itspuhlic Imilding.s, solid and snhstantialedilices, are 
the to\vn-hon-e, the pio\iucial hospital, chnrchc.s, 
the Giey Institute, a college, a library (20,000 
volumes), a iiinsenm, &o. Theie are two parks 
and several tiee-planted squares. The town was 
founded in 1820, and the population, which was 
not inucli above -tOOO in 1855, had grown to 13,019 
in 1875, and to 15,920 in 1889. 'two piets were coii- 
stnicted to protect the luuhoiir in 1881 ; and an 
aqueduct, 28 miles long, ha.s brought good water 
to the town .since 1878. The value of the imports 
increased from 0370,038 in 1855 to an average of 
£2,910,800 for the three years ending 1SS9 ; that of 
the exports (mainly svool, with ostiioh-featlicis. 
Angora goats’ hair, and diamonds) from £581,41:7 
ill fSjo to an average of Cl, 820, 000 (ending 1889). 

PortCOUS Mol). At Pittenweom in Fife, on 
the night of 9th Jannary 1730, three smugglers, 
Andiew AVilson of Kirkcaldy, (.Icurge Robertson, 
an Edinburgh innkeeper, and William Hall, robbed 
the Kirkcaldy e.xcise-collector of oi'er £100. All 
three weie at once arrested, and on 11th March 
ivei'a .sentciioed to dcatli. In an attempt to break 
out of tlie Edinburgh Tolbooth (the ‘Heart of 
Midlothian'), Wilson, ‘a sr[uat lound man,’ stuck 
fast in a grating, iirevciiting also the escape of 
Kohertson ; hut the following Sunday, being taken 
with him to lioar the condemned sermon in St 
Giles’ (Jliureli, ho suddenly seized two of the 
four .soldiei.s guarding them, and fastened with 
Lis teeth upon a third, at the same time crying, 
‘Iluii, Goordiu, run for your life.’ Hohortsoii dicl 
get clear oil; Wilson on 11th April was hanged 
111 the Grassmarkot. There was some di.stui'bance 
and stone-throwing, when Captain John Povleous, 
the brutal commaudev of the City (.luavd, lired on 
the crowd, and killed or wounded si.xteon or 
more men and 'women. For this ho himself was 
tiicd and sentenced to death (20th July), but on 
26tli August was respited by (Jueen Caroline. 
However, on the night of 7tli Seiilcmber an ordcily 
niuh liunst open tlie tolbooth, dragged I’orteou's 
out, hoio him, pleading for niorcy, to the Clrass- 
market, anil lynched him — hanged him from a 
(Iyer’s pole, and slashed at him with Loohaher axes. 
A drunken footman of Lady Wemyss and one 
other man were tried next year for tlieir share in 
the riot ; but both rvero acquitted, and none of the 
riiigleader.s ever was brought to justice. A hill 
(lasaed the Lords to disqualify the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh from ever again liolding office, to im- 
prison him for a twelvemonth, to abolish the City 
Gnanl, to raze the Nether Port, and to line tlie 
city in £1500 for Poi teons’ widow ; but only the 
first and last clauses were carried in the Cominous, 
and these only hy a ca.sting vote and after the 
fierce.st opposition from all the Scotch nionibers. 
Indeed, the Porteous Riot paved the way for the 
rebellion of the ’45. 

Sec vol. xvii. of tho State, Trials (1815) ; Scott's Heart 
of Midlothian (1818); ami Criminal Trials illustrative 
of the ‘Heart of MkUoihian’ (1818). 

Porter, a kind of beer favoured by London 
porters, lienee so called about 1750. llBKii, 
Vol. If, p. 37 . 

Porter, BA'Vin, an Ainorican naval officer, was 
horn at Boston, Massachusetts, 1st February 1780, 
the son of a naval ollicer who fought through the 
Revolution. He was appoirrted midshipman in 
1798, and lieutenant the year after ; saw service 
against privateers in the West Indies, and against 


Tiipoli in 1801-3; hocamo captain in 1,812, and 
captured Uie first Britisli wai-.ship taken in the 
war. Ill 1813, with the Essex (32 guns), lie nearly 
de.stioyed the English wliale-fishery in the Pacific, 
and look pn.ssessioii of tlie Marquesas Islands ; hut 
in March 1811 his fiigate was de.stroyed liy the 
British in Valparaiso hai hour, and Porter returned 
home on parole. He aftei wauls commanded an 
expedition agaiirst pirates in the West Indian 
watois, and wa.s couit-martialled for compelling 
the anthoritie.s at Poi to Ilieo to ajiologiae for im- 
prisoning one of his olliceis. Poiler resigned in 
1820, and was foi a time at the head of the Mexi- 
can navy. In 1829 the United States appointed 
him con.sul-geneial to tho Baihary States, and 
then minister at Constantinople, vheie he died, 
3d March 1813. Fariagut, it is woith noting, 
was his adopted son. Sec the Life ( 1875 ) b}' bis 
son. 

DAVin Dixon Porter, admiial of the Amcuoan 
navy, who was hoin at Chester, Pennsjlvaiiia, 8th 
June 1813. Ho accom])anicd his father on his cruise 
against tho pirates, and aftcrwiird.s was for some 
lime a midsliiimian in the Mexican service. Ho 
entered tho United States navy in 1829, was em- 
ployed on the coast survey from 1830 to 1811, when 
lie heeamc liontenant, and then served till 1815 on 
the Meditoiranean and Brazil stations, atterwauls 
returning to tho coast survey. Fiom 1819 to 1853 
ho was engaged in command'of the C'alifuinia raail- 
steanieis. At the commencement of the civil war 
he 'was appointed commander of the steam-frigate 
Powhatan, txnCi ordered to Pensacola; bntaflerwaid.s 
he was placed in command of the mortar llotilla, 
joined Fan-agrrt, and in April 1802 snoce.s.sfnlly 
iiontharded the New Orleans forts. In September 
1862 he received tho command of tho Mississijipi 
squadron, and, succeeding in running past the 
batteries of Vicksburg, imnied a heavy cannonade 
ott the city, and assisted materially to bring aboirt 
its fall tit July 1803, for which he was promoted to 
roar-admiml. Transferi’ed to the North Atlantic 
squadron in 1804, in December he homharded and 
silenced Fort Fisher, at the month of Cape Fear 
River; and in January 1805, after seven hours’ 
fighting, the fortress was taken hy the combined 
land and naval forces. Porter, 'srho till 1809 was 
superintendent of the naval aoadonry at Annapulis, 
was made vice-admiral in 1806, arid in 1870 suc- 
ceeded Farragnt as admiral of the navy. He died 
at ’Washington, 13th Fehiirary 1891. Ho 'was tire 
author of tlii’eo romanoes, of IncUknls and Anec- 
dotes of the Civil IVar (1885), and of a History 
of the Navy in the War of the llebcllioH (1887). 

Portci'» Jane, authoi'pss of tho Scottish Chiefs, 
was born at Dnrham in 1776, danghter of an anny- 
sni'gcnn who died soon after her hirtli. She 'w’ns 
brought up at Edinhurglr and in London, and made 
a great reputation in 1803 by her high-flown ro- 
inaiice, Thaddeus of IVarsaw, wliich was distanced 
in its kind in 1810 hy The Scottish Chiefs. The 
hero of the latter is a stilted and nrepusterous 
figure enough— as little of the historical Wallace as 
could well be, yet the book retains its interest for 
youtlrlnl readers, and bad the merit of ]jrornpting 
Scott to complete Waverhy. Other hooks were 
The Pastor's Fireside (1815), Duke Christian of 
Liinehurcf (1824), Talcs Hound a Jl'^inicr's Hearth 
(hr collairoration witlr her sister Anna Maria, 1824), 
The Field of Forty Footsteys ( 1828 ), and Sir Edward 
Seaioard’s Narrative of his Shipwreck and Conse- 
quent Discovery of Certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea (1831), a clover fiction, edited hy her, Inrt 
almost corlainly written hy her eldest lirother. Dr 
William Ogilvie Porter (cf. Notes and Queries, 
1880). With this bi'other she spent some years 
at lii-istol, and there she died, 21th May 1850. — 
Another brother, ROBERT KeR PobTEH( 1775-1842 ), 
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^\as !L clever l)fittle-]iainter, and led a wandering 
life. He visited RuF-^ia on the enureror’s coniniission 
in 1.S04, .acconip.anied Sii John Moore’s ex'pedition 
in ISOS, liecanie knight commander of the order of 
Hanover in 1832, was afterwards British consul in 
Venezuela, and died at St Petersburg, whither his 
.sifter Jane had gone to join him, 4th Maj’ 1845. He 
piihlished books of travel in Russia, Sweden, Spain, 
Poitu"aI, tdcoigia, Per.sia, and Armenia. — Her 
younger sister, Anna Maria Porter (1780-18.32), 
lilossojneil precociously into A )2fcsi' J'u/esf 1793-95), 
followed by a long series of works, among which 
need only he named Octavia (1798), The Lake nf 
A7/fnr«c}y (1804), The Hungarian Lroihers (2807), 
The Itcchisc of Konra;/ (1814), Tfie Fast of St 
Mafidalcn (ISIS), lluiior O'llara (1826), and 
Lurony (1830). 

Porter, No.XH, philosophical writer, was born 
14th December 1811, at Faiinington, Connecticut, 
giadnated at Vaie in 1S31, .studied theology, and 
was for ten years a Congregational ijastor. In 1816 
he became professor of Moral Philosophy at Yale, 
and from 1871 to 1886 he was pre.siderrt of the college. 
Otrc of the doctorate.s received by him was tire 
Edinburgh LL.D. in 1886. Of his ntrrrrerous wovk.s 
may be rrrentioned The Human Intellect ( 1868 ; often 
re-edited), Books and Headin;/ (1870), Sciences of 
Nature versus the Science of Man (1871), Elements 
of Intelleelual Science (1872), Elements of Moral 
iicience (1885), Kant's Ethics ( 1886). 

Port Erin, a port on the south-west coast of 
the Isle of Man, on Port Erin Bay, 5^ miles IV. of 
Castletown, has a breakwater 950 feet long, and a 
steamboat ]iier. One nrtle to the north-cast there 
is a ntnio nronrrrrrmrtal cross. Port Erin forms part 
of Rrrshen parish (pop. 3527). 

Port E.8Silia;toil, an inlet in the Coburg Penin- 
sula on the irortlr coast of Arr.stralia, fornting a 6ne 
harbour. On its shores there was from 1831 to 
1850 a penal settlement. 

Porteus, IlEiLiiV, ivas the youngest but one 
of nineteen oliildren, and was horn at York, Sth 
May 1731, his parents being both natives ofYir- 
ginia. He was educated at Ripon and Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and graduated as tentli 
wrangler in 1752. He wa.s at once made a fellow 
of his college, took orders in 1757, and became 
domestic chaplain to Archbishop Seeker in 1762. 
His jirefermeiits were the small living.s of Rucking 
and Wittersoliam in Kent (1765), wliich he soon 
exchanged for the rectory of Hunton in tlie same 
county, the rectory of Lambeth (1767), the 
nmstership of the Hospit.al of St Cro.ss, rrear AYin- 
clie.stcr ( 1769), the hishopric of Che.ster ( 1776), atrd 
of London, in succes.sion to Dr Lowtlr (1787). He 
resigned Larrrheth wlren made Bishop of Chester, 
hut only gave up Hurrton when appointed to the 
see of London. Bishop Porteus died 13th May 1809. 
He was a sound Clmrchman, yet moderate, a great 
enemy of profanity and Sunday concerts, and a 
warm frieird of tire AVe.st Irrdian slaves. He was a 
judicious observer of tire tiirres, as in his prudently 
delayed commendation of Sunday-schools. His 
leanring was inconsiderable, and the jjojrnlarity of 
his Lectures on St Matthew's Gospel, arrd especially 
his Summary of Christian Evidences, was solely 
due to the absence of better books. Person called 
him ‘ Proteus,’ and Parr described him as ‘ a poor 
paltry prelate, proud of petty popularity, and per- 
petually pi'eaolting to petticoats. ’ 

Sec the Panegyric, rather thair Life, by the Eev. Robert 
Hodgson (1811), editor of his works in Gvuls. ; andaveiy 
fttU correspondence in Notes and Queries for 1879-Sl. 

Port Famines the name given by Cavendish 
in 1587 to a spot in Patagonia on the nortli coast 
of the Str-aits of IMagellan. From 1843 to 1853 it 
was a Chilian penal colony. 


Port-Cllasgoiv, a town of Renfrew-shire, on 
the .southern shore of tiro Firth of Clyde, 3 nriles 
ESE. of Greenock and 20 IVNIY. of Glasgow. It 
was founded in 1668 by the nragistrates of Glasgow 
as a Itarhour for their city, the deepening of the 
Clyde (q.v.) not having yet been thought of. In 
1710 it was con.stitrrted the head onstorn-horrse oit 
the Clyde, and for a while took the lead of Green- 
ock ; itr 1775 it was irreorporated as a mnnicrpalitv; 
.and by the Reform Bill of 1832 it was laisecl to 
the rank of a parliamentary burgh, uniting with 
Kilmarnock, &c. to return one member'. Built on 
low allnvial grorrtrd, and backed by bills 700 feet 
high, it has a Doric towrr-horrse (1S15), a public 
hall ( 1873), ruined Newark Castle (1597), a wet- 
dock of 12 acres (fmrried .since 1834), a large 
gr-aving-dock (1874), extensive tirnher-ponds, ship- 
building-yards, iron and brass forrndries, Szc. Pop 
(1841) 6938; (1881) 10,802; (1891) 14,647. 

Port HiUllilton, a spacion.s, well-.shelterod 
harbour, for-rrred by three islarrds of the Nan-how 
grotrp, 30 rrriles S. of Cor-ea and 45 NE. of tjrrelpart 
(q.v.). It was annexed by Britairr as a pro.spective 
coaling station in 1885, hrrt ahatrdorred itt the 
frrllowirig year. It was discovered arrd narrred by 
Belcher irr 1845. 

Port Mope, a port of entry of Ontario, on 
the north .slrore of Lake Ontario, 63 rrriles by rail 
E. of Toronto. It has a good harbour, and a trade 
in lunrher and gr'arrr, arrd in the town woollens, 
buttons, engine.s, iron castings, &c. are maim- 
f.actured. Pop. 5585. 

Port Huron, capital of St Clair county, 
Michigan, is on the St Clair River where it issues 
froirt Lake Huron, and at the nrorrth of the Black 
Kivci', 59 mile.s by rail NNE. of Detroit. The rivers 
are ero.ssed by four iron bi'idge.9. The city has a 
fine custom-house (1877), Bhipyard.s and dry-docks, 
sawmills, grnin-el6vai,or'.s, and nrachirre and rail- 
road sho]rs. Much pine tirnher is brought down by 
the Black River. A railway tunnel passing rriider 
the St Ci.arr River connects the town with Sai'nia, 
in Canada (see Tunnel); there is also a steairr- 
ferry to Sarnia, and steanrhonts ply daily, except 
in winter, between Port Huron and Detroit. Pop. 
(1880 ) 8883; (1890) 1,3,543. 

Portici, a town of Italy, on the .slope of 
Vesuvius, 5 miles by rail SE. of Naples. Its 
environs are delightful, and are dotted over with 
country -house.s. The royal palace built (17.38) by 
Charles III. is now an agvicultui'al college. There 
are a small fort, fishing, and sea-bathing. Silk- 
worms arc reared and ribbons made. Pop. 12,272. 

Portioncr.S. See Heir, Vol. V. p. 026. 

Port Jervis, a town of New York, on the 
Delawai-e River, 88 miles by rail NW. of New 
York City. It contains railroad shops, planing 
and other mills, glass-works, and manufactories of 
hoots and shoes, glove.s, and watoh-ease.s. Pop. 
(1880) 8078; (1890) 9,327. 

Portland, ( 1 ) the largest city and chief .seaport 
of Maine, and capital of Cnmherland comity, 
on Casco Bay, 108 mile.s by rail NE. of Boston, 
It is situated on a narrow peninsula, embracing 
24 scj. in., with broad shaded streets, and handsome 
puldic and private edifices, including a court and 
custom-house, post-office, city hall, observatory, 
and_ Baxter and Mechanics’ Halls. There are 
rolling-mills, and locomotives, machinery, hoiler.s, 
stoves, carriages, and shoes manufactured, and 
sugar and petroleum refined. The harbour, which 
is defended by three forts, is large, deep, and well 
sheltered ; there are wharves, elevators, and dry- 
docks, and an important trade is carried on ; 
steamers ply direct to Liverpool in winter. The 
place was first settled by an English colony in 1632, 
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In 1SG6 a fiie destroyed lilO.000,000 worth of pro- 
perty. Poitland is the .seat of Episcoi)al and 
Pniiiiin Catliolic bishops, and was tlie bhtliplace of 
Lon-fellow. Pop. (1S70) 31,dl3; (1890} 36,425.- 
(2) PoHTL.tND, tlio metropolis of Oregon, and 
capital of Multnomah county, is on the 'VVilla- 
n'lette River, 12 mile.s from where it joins the 
Columbia (about 100 from the ocean) and 772 by 
rail N. of San Francisco. It has railway com- 
munication with St Paul and Council Bluffs also, 
and is a prosperou.s port of entry, large ocean- 
going ship.s coming up to this point. A hand- 
some city, well built, with fine, .shaded streets, it 
has a court-house, a United States government 
building, numerous churches and schools, and an 
asylum for the insane. There are iron-fonndrios, 
maciune-shops, sawmills, canneiies, breweries, and 
manufactures of furniture, Hour, shoos, &c. Clear- 
irrn--lrorrse returns show 1393,000,000 for 1S90— ex- 
ports, .312,000,000. Portland was founded in 1844, 
and became a city in 1851. Pop. (1870 ) 8293; 
(ISSO) 17,577; (1890) 46,385. 

Portland, Dukes of. See Bentinck. 

Portland, Isle of, a rocky uenirrsula of Dor- 
setshire, comrected with the rrraitrlarrd by the Clresil 
Bank ('pv. ), and 4 miles y. of Wcyirroirtli by a 
hrarrclr-line (1865). It is 4J miles long, IJ wide, 9 
in oircumferonoe, and 2890 nci es in area. Fr-ottr its 
Iriglrest poirrt, the Vorirc (495 feet), it shelves with 
a gradual aird almost uuhroketr slope to Portland 
Bill (20 feet), tiro southorrr e.xtrcmity, where staml 
two liglitlmuses (1716-89), showing fixed lights 210 
auil 138 feet above sea-level, and Irctween which 
and the Slrambhrs, a dangenms reef, 3 miles south- 
east, a surf, called the Portlarnl Race, is r-aised by 
the rushing of the intpetuous tides. Tiro cliffs have 
in places been ivor'ii irrto fantastic caverns; aitrl 
aiioieut raised beaches are well marked near the 
Bill. Portland is orre solid mass of oolitic litrre- 
slotre, which has been largely quarried for huildiirg 
prrrposes since the 17th centnry, when Inigo Jones 
enrployed it fur Whitehall and Sir Christopher 
Wren for StParrl’s. Uoldsmitlis’ Hall, the lictornr 
Cirri), aird Pall Mall gerroi'iilly are also Imilt of it; 
and the yearly export rrow ranges hetweeir 50,000 
anil 70,000 tons. 

There are three dillereirt qualities of Portland 
stone, the three strata lying close together. The 
top bed, called Ilnaoh, is uirsuitcd for litre hewn 
work, since it is full of fossils, hut it is Irard and 
drrrahle, attd does well for the walls of docks, 
foundatinrrs, and the like, The IVhit Bed, which 
comes rro.xt, yields the best storre for litre buiUlittgs. 
It varies in le.xtirre frotrr a lirro close grain to the 
roe-like structure characteristic of oolitic litne- 
storres, and is free from shells. Its colour i.s a 
pleasirtg grayish white. The Base Bed, nob qirite 
BO ittuclt qirarrietl as the other.s, is of liner graitt 
and whiter tlrarr the Whit bed ; hut it is softer artd 
better suited for iuteriral tlrarr external architec- 
tural work. An atralysis of this stoire by Professor 
Datiiell shows the followiirg corrrpo.sition : Silica, 
1’20; carbonate of lime, 95T6; carbonate of mag- 
nesia, 1'20; iron arrd alrrirtirta, ’SO; water and loss, 
1‘94; besides which iiigrediorrta there is often a 
trace of bitumen preserrt. Portlarnl .sLoite is also 
qiiarried itr the ‘ Isle ’ of Purheek and the Vale of 
Wardour. 

The formatiim of a magnificent harbour of refuge 
has heeit described at Bueakwathu, wlrer'e also a 
map is given ; irrost formidable fortrfioatloirs have 
moreover been constr'uolpd, the Varrre in c, special 
being crorvned by Fort Victoria. Otlior features of 
the ‘ Isle ’ are its great convict-prison, dating from 
1848, and holding upwards of 1500 convicts (see 
Pmsoss) ; Portland Castle (1520), hrrilt by Homy 
VIII., and held for Charios I. till 1646; Bow and 


Arrow Castle, asciibed to Rrrfus ; and Pennsylvania 
Castle (1800), Irrrilt by Coverrror Penn, the great 
Qiraker’,s g)'atrtlson. The iirhahitants of the ‘ Isle ’ 
long reirraiited a peetrliar people, intermarrying, and 
preserving, generation after generation, the many 
curious customs of their forefathers. The ‘Isle’ 
itself is r'emaiicahle for its copious and excellent 
■spring-water and for its sitrall breed of black-faced 
.sheep, whose flesb, well knrrwn as ‘Portland 
rrrrtttoii,’ is much e.steenred fur its llavour. Pop. 
(1851) 5195; (1881) 10,061 ; (1891) 11,000. 

See Daitron’.q Geoloiii/ of Weymouth and Portland 
(1860), and arr article iir the Cornhill (1882). 

Povtlaiid Beds. See JuK.tssic System. 
Portland Cement. See Cement. 

Portland Sago. See Arum. 

Portland Va.se. a celebrated ancient Eontan 
glass vase or ciircrai'y urn found drrrrttg tiro porrti- 
iicate of Urban VUI. (1623-44) in a niarhle .sarco- 
phagus ( of Alexander Sevei ns, it is thought, and his 
mother Manima'a) in the Monte del Grano, near 
Rome. It was at first 
depositc'il in the Ear- 
herini Palace at Rome, 
and bonce it is some- 
times called the Bar- 
herini Vase. It was 
honglit in 1770 by Sir 
William Hamilton 
((|.v.), and in 1787 by 
the Portland family, 
who in 1810 deposited it 
in the British Mmsenm, 
whore it is now shown 
intlie'doklRoom.’ The 
ground of the Poitland 
Vase is of dark-blue 
glass, and the lignre- 
Buhjects which adorn it 
are cut in cameo style 
in an outer layer of 
opaque white glass. In 
the ollicial Brdinh JBtuemn Guide ( 1890 ) it is stated 
that the composition is supposed to repre.sent on 
the olivense Thetis oonsenting to he the bride of 
Pelens, in the ]n’p.sence of Poseidon and Ero.s ; 011 
the revenso, Pelen.s ami Thetis on Mount Pelion. 

Uu the bottom of the vase is a bust of Paris. The 
vase was broken to piece.s by a lunatic in 1845, hut 
the fragments were very skilfully united again. 
The Portland Vase is 10 inches high, and is the 
finest specimen of an ancient cameo cut-glass vase 
known. There are only two others of similar 
character which approach it in beauty — viz. an 
ampiiora in the Naples Museum and the Auldjo 
Va.se. But fiagments of the same kind of glass 
exist with work upon them quite as line. In the 
end of llie I8th centnry Josiah Wedgwood, the 
famous potter, made fifty copies in fine earthen- 
ware of the Portland Vase, which were originally 
sold at twenty-live guineas each. One of these 
now fctolies £200. 

Port Louis, the capital ami principal port of 
the British colony of Mauritius, is situated on an 
excellent harhoui- oil the north-west coast, and is 
enclosed by a ring of lofty hills. It is defemled by 
forts ( 1887-91 ), is a coaling station of the Biitish 
navy, and has barracks and military storehouses. 
Thei'e are three graving-docks beside the harbour, 
tlu'ougli wliich all the commerce of Mauritius 
(q.v.) passes. The drainage has been greatly iui- ^ 
proved of late. The city contains the govern- 
ment house, a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, a royal college, &o. Pop. (1889) 61,170. | 

Port Mahoil (ano. Portus Mcif/onis), the 
capital of the island of Minorca (q.v.), is heauti- 
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fully i-ituatud on a deep, naiiow inlet in the soiitli- 
ea-ji of tlie i-laiul. It', Ijniljoiir i' one of the hne&t 
in the Mediterranean, and i~ pujtected hy poweifnl 
forte ami fortilication'. liiiihliny stone, shoes, 
cottons, cattle, and honey are expoi ted. Top. 
1.5,S42. The town tvas held hy the English fioiii 
ITOS to ITdti, and again from 17G2 to 1782. It was 
they tvho made it a tiist-class fortress. 

Port Moody. 3ee V.v.McorvEK. 

I^orfo .-Ut'S'l't', capital of the Brazilian state 
of Itio drande' do Snl, stand- at, the imrth-west 
extieinity of the LagOa dos Bato-, hy means of 
Mliich it coniniunicates t\ith the .sea. It was 
founded in 1742, is well biiiU, and has ahont 35,000 
iiihahitants. It contains a catliedral, an arsenal, 
niiiitiiry and normal schools, an episcopal seminary, 
and a tieiman cluh. Mo.st of the wholesale trade 
is in the hands of the Germans, who numher .some 
3000. Bail ways hring the litoduce of the interior 
ilown to the port, which, however, can only he 
eiitereil hy ships drawing- 84 feet. There are niann- 
fiictories of pianos, fmnicure, hraudy, ami heer. 

Portobello, a Scottish watering-place on the 
southein shore of the Firth of Forth, 3 miles E. of 
Ediuhiugh. Its Jlrst house (17-12) was huilt hy 
one of Admiral Vernon's .seamen in the exi)edi- 
tioii agidnst Puerto Bello, and hence it derived its 
name Imt it dates, like its eastern extension 
Joppa, almost wholly from a time later than 1804. 
An esplanade, J nide long, skirts the broad level 
sands ; mid theia are a promenado pier of 1250 feet 
(1871), municipal buildings (1878), half-a-dozen 
churche.s, and manufaotuies of jiottery, hrielns, 
bottles, lie. Portobello, with Leith and Mussel- 
burgh, returns one meniher to parliauient. I’op. 
(1811) 3587 ; (1881) 0920; (1891)8181. 

Pol'tobelo {Puerto Bdh), a small decayed sea- 
port town of Colombia, on the northern .shore of the 
Istlniins of Pananni, almost due north of the town 
of Panama, It has an exeelleiit harbour, discovered 
hy Columbus in 1502, hut is very unhealthy, and 
hiis fallen into decay .since 1 739, when it was stormed 
hy Aihniral Vernon, during the war between 
England and Spain. Pup. 1300. 

Porto Ferrajo. See Elda. 

Poi'to-illaiirizio, a town of North Italy, 
stands embowered in olive-grove.s on the Gulf of 
Genoa, hy rail 69 miles SV . of Genoa and 41 E. 
hy N. of Nice, and consists of an old town on 
the hills and a new town next the sea, with a 
small harbour. Pop. 6309. — The prox'uim has an 
area of 468 stp m. and a popi. ( 1889) of 136,738. 

Porto Xovo, a small port on the Coromandel 
coast of India, 145 miles S. of Madras by rail. Both 
the Danes and the Dutch had formerly a factory 
lierc. The place is celebrated for the battle fouglit 
here on kst July 1781, when Sir Eyre Coote, with 
80u0 men, defeated Ilyder Ali and an aiiiiy of 
60,000. From 1824 on foi- some year.s there was an 
iron-foundry here, the ore being brought from 
Salem. Pop. 7823. 

Porto lilco, or Puerto Eioo, a Spanish "West 
India island, lies 75 mile.s E, of Hayti or St 
Domingo. An oblong in sliape, it has an area of 
3530 sq, m., ahont five-sixths the area of Jamaica, 
and measnre.s 110 miles from east to west, and 40 
from north to south. It is traversed fioui east to 
west by ranges of mounlaina, 1500 feet in average 
height, thorrgh Mount El Yunque rises to 3070 
feet. From the base of the mountains rich alluvial 
tracts extend to the sea on all sides, and are 
watered by innumerable short streams. The 
higher parts are covered with forests. Rain falls 
in much greater ahnndance on the north than on 
the -south of the island. The principal croprs are 
sugar, cuU'ee, and rice (the food of the peopde), 


though tobacco, maize, yams, bananas, plantains, 
and tiopiical fruits are also grown. Large heid-s of 
cattle and horses are fed on the lowland pa.stures. 
The imports consist of cotton and woollen goods, 
metals and hardware, ami iirovisions, as rice, Hour, 
ale, fruits, Arc., and reach .a value between two an(i 
thiee millions .sterling ; they are supplied princi- 
pally hy Gieat Britain, the United States, and 
Spain ill nearly equal piroporLions. The export.s 
aie sug.ar, coli'ee, molasses, tobacco, and cattle, 
valued at two to two and a half millions, froiu 
three-quarters to one and a quarter million being 
for sugar and the same value for coH'ee. Spain and 
the United States aie the chief customers; France 
and Great Britain come next. The population 
increases rapiidlv : in 1800 it was 155,-100 ; in 1834 
3.58,800 ; in 1864, 615,844 ; in 1880, 754,313 (429.473 
being white); and in 1888, 813,937. The chief 
toMus are St John’s (q.v.), the capital, (Mayagiiez 
(non. 27,000), anil Ponce (40,000), Slavery was 
ii.l)i)lished in 187.3. I'orto Bico was discovered hy 
Columbus in 14tl3. Ponce de Leon founded the 
liist Spanish .settlement in 1510. An attempt to 
shake oil the Spanish yoke in 1820-23 was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Poi’tpiil trick, a decayed fisliing-village in 
Wigtownshire, mile.s SAAk of Straiuaer hy rail. 
It is shelteied hy high dill's, and has a pleasant 
south-westerly e.xposure, hut the coast i.s rocky and 
the sea boisterous, while tliere are no facilities for 
bathing, although the village enjoys some reputa- 
tion a.s a watering-place. Portpiatrick is hiit 21^ 
miles direct north-east of Donagliadee in County 
Down, was long the Gretna Green for Ireland, and 
the chief place for the imnortntiou into Scotland of 
Irish cattle and horses, wliile it rva.s a mail-packet 
station from 1662 till 1849. A piier ivas huilt in 
1774, and a great artilieial harhouv was commenced 
from Reimids de.signs in 1821, hut ultimately 
was found inqiraoticable as a place of shelter 
owirm- to the violence of the south-westerly swell 
and tire winds that blow for eight moiiths of the 
year. The imhliu eonlidenoe in the harbour received 
it.s death-blow from the u-reck of the Orion steani- 
shipr within the port in 1850, when about seventy 
.souls prerished within a few yards of the crou’de'd 
street. The lighthouse was removed in 1869, and 
the liarhoiir-rvorkB fell quickly into hopelc.ss ruin, 
after having cost tlie country £500,000. I'up. 
of piarish ( 1831 ) 2239 ; ( 1891 ) 1213, 

Port Phillip, the gate of Melhoiirne, dis- 
covered in 1802 hy Lieutenant jMurray, and named 
in honour of Captain Phillip, the lir.st governor of 
New South AA'ales (q.v.). Arictoria itself was 
originally called the di.striot of Port Phillip. 

Portraits, Composite, a method of indicat- 
ing the facial eharactei-istics of a family or grouii of 
piersons, wliile at the same time siipipres.siiig the 
pieculiaritiea of individual iiieinhers, Mr Francis 
Gallon has thus prepiarod type faces each composed 
of a numher of individuals .siieeially celebrated for 
some piarticular branch of ait, .science, or occupa- 
tion. The vesuUs aie recognised as of cousiderahle 
value to the student of anUiropology. 

One way of ohlainiiig these composite portraits 
is to take fiill-faco photograpdis of each pierson coiii- 
jiosing the group, of such a uniform size that two 
I'l.xed liorizontal lines pass, one through the inner 
angle of the eyes, the other through the line divid- 
ing the lips, while a third fixed perpiendioular line 
equally divides the nose ; hy this means tlie plioto- 
grapihs are hronght approximately to the same size, 
and corresponding portioii.s of the various faces 
occupy similar positions. Now suppose there are ten 
individuals in the group, and that any one negative 
tvould require half an hour to produce a good print, 
then each negative is printed for one-teiith of half 
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an hour, and is carefully adjusted so that cacli suc- 
ceedin'’' negative ocouiiies the same [losUioii on the 
iiriiit as Llie ijreeoding one ; thus a couiiiusite por- 
trait uill result, e.acli of the ten likeiiosses having 
ail equal sliare iu its production. AN’liore any char- 
acteristic is common to all oi scv'cral, that peculiarity 
'll ill he more or less pronounced j where, however, 
only one or two iici'son.s pnsse.ss a peculiaiity, it i,s 
scarcely, if at all, noticeable, lly taking a nega- 
tive of a succession of positii’c.s a composite negative 
will result callable of indellnite loproduction. The 
result is often a highly idealised portrait repre.senta- 
tive of the family, or of the poet, .stale.sman, niathe- 
inatician, gaol-bird, &c., and typical of the group it 
lepicsents. 

Portree. See ,Skye. 

Portreeve, once tlie English mamo of the prin- 
cipal magistrate in a port town, e.spccially in 
London (q. V. ). 

Port Royal. See J.vm.vic.v. 

Port-Royal dcs €liaiiii>.s, a convent of Cls- 

tci clan nuns, nearly H miles H\V. of sallies, which 
ohtaiiied much cclclnity during the 17th cenLury. 
It was founded for nuns by a mcniher of the family 
of Jloutmoreucy in the e.arly part of the 1.3th cen- 
tury, and soon after its estaldish men t obtained from 
the iiope tliejirivilege of receiving lay per.sons, who, 
without taking monastio vows, 'desired to live in 
religious retirement. Tliu disciiiline of the oonvciit 
having hecii much relaxed iu the loth and IGtIi 
ceiiDiiries, one of its worst abuse.s — that of appoint- 
ing the superior, not on accouu't of Htness, but 
from conshraratioms of faiuily or other worldly or 
political motive.s — became in tlie cud the occasion 
of its complcle reformation under Marie Angcliqnc 
Ai'iiauld (q.v.). The commmiity was removed to 
Paris iu IGllO, and in 1033 to a now convent, Port- 
lioyal de Paris ; and from this time the old estab- 
lishment of Port-ltoyal dea (Jhamps was exclusively 
dm {)tod to the u.sc or a lay coinnuuiity. This com- 
mmiily soon numhered among its iiernuuiciit 
inmates some of the moat distinguished scholars of 
that age, Antony Arnanld, Le Maistre, Antony 
and Louis Isaac lo Maistre de ,Sacy, Nicole, 
Lancelot, Sdricoiirt, and others. Their rule of 
life wa.s most austere, rising at 3 A.M., devoting 
many hours to prayer and apii-itual reading and 
insti’iictioii, and a jiortion of the day to inaimal 
hihoiir. One of their public services was the 
establishment of a school, for which they prcpaicd 
well-known ciliicational books, the Port-ltoyal 
Gieek and L.atiii (Ti'ummai's, General Grammar, 
Geometry, Art of Thinking ( ‘ Port-Royal Logic,’ 
new ed. by Profcs.sor Silencer llayrius, 1881), A-c. 
But Port- Royal Is best known for its adhesion to the 
Jansenist movement (see Jan, sen). The nun.s of 
Port-Royal liaviug refused to subscribe thefoniuilary 
condemning the Five Proiiositiims, a royal order was 
is.sued in 1000 for the sui)|ireKshm of tlieseboolandtbe 
removal of the boardcis of Poit-Royal des ClianiiiB ; 
and the abbess and several other nuns were arrested, 
and confined as jirlsoners in other monasteries. 
After the ‘Peace of Clement IX.’ they were per- 
mitted to return ; Imt the two communities were 
ijlaced under sciiarato governineut. When the 
final steps for the repression oi the Janseni.st party 
were taken about 1707 a formal bull wa.s issued by 
Poiie Clement XI. for the supiuessioii of Port- 
Royal des Champs, and the transfer of its property 
to Poit-lloyal lie Paris. The nuns were linally 
dispersed and distributed over convents of didcront 
ordor.s tbrougliout France. The iii'0|iert,v of the con- 
vent and clmroh was transferred to the Paris liouse, 
and all the buildings of Port-Royal des ChainpH 
lyere levelled to the gi'outid by order of the king. 
See Sainte-Bcnve, Port-Eoyed (dtli ed. 0 vols. 1878); 
Charle.s Board, Purt-Eoy<d (2 vols. 1801). 


l*«l‘trU8ll, a watering-idace in County Antiim, 
04 miles by mil N. of Coleiaine, and 7 W. by .S. of 
the Giants’ Causeway, with which it is oomieclcd 
by an clectiic tramway (1883). The town is built 
on the isthmus of a short peninsula, looking to the 
Causeway clill's on the one side, and to Inishowen 
and almo.st Maliii Head on the other. It has hue 
.stietche.s of lino sand for bathing, and has com- 
muuication.s by steamer with Morecambe and 
Glasgow. I’op. 13'22. 

Port Said, a town of Egypt, on the west side 
of the Sue;! Canal, 011 a desolate stri]) of laud 
between Lake Menzalch and the Mediterranean. 
The place owes its origin to the Suez Canal (q.v.), 
being named after Siiiil Pasha, its promoter, and 
(lepenils wholly on the canal trade, being mainly a 
coaling station for steaniors. I’op. (1382) 10,560. 

Port.SCa l.Slaild, a small Wand on the south 
coast of Hanipshiie, has on il.s west side Poits- 
nionth H, arbour and on its east side La'ngston 
Harbour, and is sepai'ated from the mainland on 
tlie north h3' a nanow channel, crossed by several 
bridges. It is four miles long by from two to three 
broad, and conLaiu,s the towns of Portseaanil Porls- 
inouth. 

Portsmouth, tlie chief naval arsenal of Groat 
Britain, and an imiiurtant seaport, market-town, 
and inunieipal, iiavliameutary, and comity liorimgh, 
in the soutli of H.ampshire, stands oil the south- 
wc.st.slioie of Povtsea Island (q.v.), at the cntiauce 
to Portsmouth Hiuliour, iind opposite the town of 
Gosport (<).v.), with which it conimnnicatps by 
means of a steam-bridge. It is 74 miles ,SW. of 
London, 44 W. of Brighton, and 23 SW, of Simtli- 
amptoii. Besides the parish of Pintsinonth, the 
limits of tlio niunicijial and parliRinentary lioi'ough, 
wbicli are co-extensive, inebule also the parish and 
town of PoiLsca, and the out- wards Lamipoit and 
Soutbsea, and compiise the whole of Port, sea Island, 
with the exception of a small portion in the north- 
eiuit corner. Pop. of the hoioiigh (1821) 011,479; 
(1851) 72,090; (_]871) 113,, 709; (1881) 127,989; 
(1891) b')9,2.i5, Fortsmoulih is for the most part 
a mean-looking, dirty town, but has the iiio.st 
couiplelc fortifications in Britain. These comiiiise, 
oil the landward side, the outer line of the PoiLs- 
down forts and the Hilsea lines ; to seaward, the 
Spitliead (q.v.) forts. A portion of the bastioned 
raiiiparta, which formerly encircled both Porls- 
iiioutli and Gosport, and weie so iiiiposiiig in 
a|ipearancc, have since 1872 been removed as use- 
less. Boutlisea, wbicli is situated outside the 
walls .skirting ISoiitlisca Comnioii, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and is now a fasbionablo watering-place. 
Ill the town projicr there are few objects of note. 
Pleasing views may he liad from tlio ramparts and 
liatteries, of tlie harbour, tlie roadstead of Spit- 
lioad, and tlio Isle of Wight. Man,y improvements 
liavo been canied out in Portsmoutli, incliidiiig 
iniinoved drainage, and tlie opening of the Victoria 
Park in 1878 ; also a now towu-liall lias iieen Imilt 
at a cost of £140,009, wliicli was opened by the 
Prince of Wales iu 1890. Among the few notalile 
luiildings maj' lie mentioned the church of Rt 
Tboiiias, whose cliancel and transept date from the 
close of the 12tli century, the nave and ton or from 
1698, and wliich contains a ghastly ceiiota|)h in 
iiicinoiy of the iiiimlercd Duke of Buckingham. 
The Garrison Cliapel, Eaily Engdish in style, ami 
finely restored b^' Rtrect in 1867, i.s a fragment of 
the hospital of Bt Nicholas, finmdcil in 1212 by 
Bishop Peter ile Repibii.s, In it Charles II. 
niarrieil Catliarine of Braganza ; and in front of it 
is buried 'the brave Sir Cliarles James Napier (q.v.), 
who died in thi.s neiglibourhood in 1803. The 
dockyard of Portsmouth, iu the district of Portsea, 
was till 1872 only 116 acres in extent; but vast 
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^vol•ks have since then been caiiied out at a cost of 
f^jjOO.OOO, which lia\e mcieaseil the aiea to a 
tolai of 293 aoi es. Uf this iramenfce na\ al estab- 
lishment the most notewoithy, if not the most 
recent, featuies aie the mast and rope honses, 
henip-btoies, ligging-stoies, sail-loft, and the tby- 
dochs, spacioiib enough to admit the laigest vessels, 
and ofleiing eveiy facility foi then speedy lepaii. 
The tweUe docks, 22 to 3G feet deep, aie lined 
with solid niasoniy, roofed over, and closed by 
lock-gates. Of the vaiious hnilding slips, one of 
them, loofed and eoveicd in, is so laige that thiee 
or four vessels can he in piocess of constiuction 
nndei it at the same time. The Wood ilills con- 
tain a numher uf most ingenious block-making 
machines, the invention of Sir Isambaul Ijinnel 
(q.v.), in which longh timber, intioduced at one end, 
is cut, sqnaied, dulled, boied, .and turned into the 
lequiied shape. About lo0,000 blocks aie made 
heie ammally, and the machines leqiiiie the attend- 
ance of no 11101 e than four men. tn the smithy 
anehois aie foiged by aid of a N<asmytli’& hammer. 


The dockyaid also contains the residences of the 
.superintending olHceis, and a school of naval .archi- 
tectme. 

Poitsmonth Harbour, about 400 yards wide at 
its entiance, expands into a spacious basin, extend- 
ing inland foi about 4 miles, and having a breadth 
of 3 miles along its northern shoie. Large war- 
vessels can entei and lie at anclioi at all times of 
the tide, there being 4 fathoms of water in the 
channel at hwv water. The outward entrance is 
defended by Forts ilonoktoii and Gilkicker, and 
Soiithsea Castle. The position of this haihoiii' is 
highly favoiiinhle. It is situated in the middle of 
the channel, close to the magiiilieeiit anchoiage of 
Spithead, where 1000 ships of the line may lide 
without inconvenience, and is under sheltei of the 
T.sle of Wight, and opposite the French aisenal of 
Chei hourg. 

The local trade of Portsmouth is chiefly sup- 
ported by the dockyaid and other public establish- 
ments. Biewiiig IS laigely carried on. Coals, 
potatoes, corn, and timber aie impoited from 
Biitisli coast.s, and potatoes, gianite, corn, timber, 
cattle, and wine_ from abroad. Tlie only exports 
aie pottery (shipped at Fareham) and coal-tar 
piteh. 


leign of Heniy VIII. Its defences weie commenced 
by Edwaid IT. and stiengthenod by Elizalictli, 
and afteiwaids in a moie thoiongh' mannei by 
William III. Heie, in a house that still lemains 
in the High Sheet, and which was then an inn 
called the ‘ Spotted^ Dog,’ the Duke of Buckinghain 
(the ‘Stcenie’ of King James) was assnsshiated by 
John Felton. On the 29tli of August 1782, when 
ils commander, Adiniial Keinpeufehlt, was wiitiim 
in his cabin, the llnyal Uaorya went dow n at Sjiit- 
liead, and nearly 1000 lives weie lost. Charles 
Dickens was horn at 387 Mile End Ten ace, 
C'ommeicial Road, Lamljiort, Poitsea; and utliei 
worthies of Poi Lsniouth have been Waltoi Ilesant, 
the younger Biiinel, Jonas Hanway, fill Fiedeuck 
Madden, Geoige Mereditli, and John Pounds. 

See L. Allen’s History of Portsmouth (1817), H. 
Slight's Chronicles of Portsmouth (1828), H. P. Wiight’s 
Sluru of the ^ Domus Hu' or Garrison Chunh (1873), 
W. H. Saunders’ Annals of Portsmouth (ISSO), and 
Murrell and East’s Extracts from Portsmouth Peconis 
(1SS4). 

Portsmouth, (l) the metio- 
pnlis and only seapoit of New 
Ilanipshiie, is on the south hank 
of the Piscataqua River, 3 miles 
fiom the Atlantic, ami 57 milps 
by lail NNE, of Boston. Built 
on a heantifnl pemusnla, oiei- 
looking acapaeioms and deephar- 
honi, with smooth rock bottom, 
it is a handsome old town, many 
of its .stieets lined with sliadc- 
tiees, and is a favouiite suminei- 
lesort. It has a ciisloiu-hmi.se, 
and some shiphnildiiig i.s still 
cairied on j the uianutacUuos in- 
clude cotton, hosioiy, sliooe, iion- 
castings, &c. At Kitteiy, on an 
island iqiposite, is a United .Slates 
navy-yaid, with huge ship-houses 
and a lloatiug balance-dock, 350 
feet long by 105 wide, \utli 
twenty foui pnmp.s. Portsmouth 
was settled in 1023, and ws'is 
capital of the state till 1807. 
Pop. (1890) 9827. — (2) Capital 
of Heioto county, Ohio, stands 
among hills in an lion region, on 
the Ohio liivei, at the munlli of 
the .Scioto, and at the south ler- 
mimus of the Ohio Canal, 100 miles by lail E.SE, of 
Cincinnati. It has several lion foundues, rolling- 
mills, stone-mills, and sawmills, and luanufactmes 
stores, naiks, steel .spiiugs, fuiiiitnie, machiueiy, 
hoots, &c. Pop. (1800) 12,394. — (3) A city and 
port of Virginia, capital of Norfolk county, on tlie 
Elizabeth River, opposite Noifolk. Gospoit, with 
its navy-yaid, &c. (.see NoEtOLK), is a auburh. 
Poitsmonth contains a diy-dook .and a naval hos- 
pital, and expoits naval stoies, iron, luinhei, cotton, 
and eaily vegetables for the noith. Pop. (1890) 
13,208. 

Portsiuoutli, Duchess of. See Ciiaeles II. 

Port Townsend, capital of Jeffeison county, 
Wa.sliington, is on Puget Sound, neai Juan de 
Fuca Strait, 47 miles N. of Seattle. It has a 
good harbour, and an important United Slates 
customs station, at which all vessels entering or 
leaving the sound must leport. Pop. (1880) 917; 
(1890 ) 4498. 

_ Portugal, a kingdom of Europe, on the west 
side of the Iberian Penin.sula, stretches 350 miles 
between 36° 59' and 42° 8' N. lat., and varies in 
w'idth fioni 70 to 140 miles hetw'een 6° 10' and 9° 
31' W. long. Its eastern and northern hoimdaiies 
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Oceaii Details of pioviiiei.il aieas and populatioiis 
aie yi^en in the subjoined table. 

pj(j\w\Le 

Minlio 

TiJZ os SlOIltOb 
Bella 

EsticuiacUua 
.Uemtejo 
Algarve 
Azores 
Jhidelra.. 


AtlT lu Rll B1 

Pop (1881) 

2807 

1,014,708 

4201 

306,076 

. 0040 

1,377,432 

0370 

W6,472 

0415 

367,169 

.1872 

204,037 

022 

260,401 

315 

132,223 

35,511 

4,708,178 


Total 

The ijopulation iiun eases steadily but slonlj . in 
18ol it minibeied 3,487,000; in 1874, 4,160, 31.3; 
and in 1881, 4,708,178. But fully 10,500 jieisoiih 
eniigiate eveiy \ eiir, the iiiajoiity goiny to Abnieiica, 
cliielly to Bia/il. 

Fliysiml Aq^ccU — In inspect of its physical 
stuietiiie ;ind euiifuiination, Poitug.al foiiiis an 
iiitegial pait of the Ibeihui Peninsula (see .SPAIN). 
The coast is low and Hat, and sandy, c\cej)t for one 
or two slioit distances, as ini mediately north and 
eonth of the inmitli of the Taiiiis, and at Cape .St 
Vincent in the e\tioine sontli-west. The two 
noithein piovinces aio diversilled by .spins (.3000 
feet) of the mountains of Spanish Galicia. The 
most important uumntaiu-i ange of Poi tug.al is the 
.Siena da Estrella (0540 feet), a westward eontimia- 
tioii of the .Sp.uiish .Siena Guadaiiaina sjstem. 
The .Sieira Moiena is continued westwaids in 
southeiM Poitiigal. In like inaiuier, tho piiucip.al 
iiveis of the country — the Guadiana in the south, 
the Tagus in the ooiitie, and tho Douio ami Minho 
in the 1101 th—aie .siiiipl,)' tho lower oouises of what 
aie geogiaphically Spanish livuns. The Momlego, 
whiclueaolies the sea about lialf-w .ly between the 
Tagus mouth and that of the Doiuo, is the longest 
liver that has its soiuoes in the ouuiitiy. Poitugal 
has numeron.s niiiieial siniiigs, a large proiioition 
being iiiipiogiiated with .sulphur. Minoials exist 
in faiily licli abundance, but are not worked to 
the e.xteiit they could be, chiolly fioiii want of 
fuel and ohea)) means of transit, Salt is pieiwued 
in large quantities in the salt uuu.slies; coppei, 
lion, lead, mangaiieso, antimony, gypsum, lime, 
and niaibie aie extracted and in pait e.xpoited. 
About 5300 poisons in all aie engaged in milling, 
the yield ot wliicli reaches tho total value of 
£224,000 per aiiiiuin. 

Climate. — The vicinity to the ocean teiiipeis the 
climate of Portugal, and exempts it fioiii the dry 
heat bj which Sp.aiii is visited. Tho inequalities 
of the suiface produce, Iiowevei, diversities of 
climate; foi, while snow falls ahiindaiiLly on the 
mountains in the nortlieui provinces, it is never 
seen in the lowlands of the sontlierii distiicbs, 
where spiiiig begins with the new year and liarvest 
is over by iiiidsununei, Bain falls abundantly all 
the year loiiml, especially on tlio coast, and fioiii 
October to Waioli. As a general lule, the climate 
is healthy in tho elevated distiicts, even of the 
soutliein piroviiices ; hut iimlaiia and fever jirevnil 
ill the low flat lauds and near the s.alt inaislies. 
The mean annual teiuperature langos fioni 60° P. 
at Oporto to 63°’,3 at Lagos on the south coast. 

The animal life and plant life do nut diifer fioni 
those of Spain (q.v.). 

Oceiq)atio}is. — The soil is generally rich, except 
111 the niountainous paits ; hut agricultuie is eveiy- 
wliere in a backward state, little more than half 
the area of the country being put to proHtable nse. 
Arable land occupies only 13 j per cent. ; grass-land, 
24 per cent. ; orchards, 7 per cent, ; foiest, 3 per 
cent. ; viney.arels, 2^ ; and olive-groves, about the 
saiiie extent. The oeieals oliiefly grown are 
maize, wheat, rye, barley, and rice, hut not in 
siifficienL quantity for the ivants of the peoiile. 
Potatoes, vegetables (especially onions), flax, 
3«fi 


fiuits (oianges, lemons, chestnuts, almonds, fee.) 
aie grown in l.aige quantities. But tlie cultiva- 
tion of the line and of Uie olive aie the must 
piospeious bianclie.s of industiy ; from the former 
IS derived the rich led wine familiaily known as 
Poit, fiom its being .sliijiped at 0 Porto, ‘the 
poit.’ The total quantity of wine annually pro- 
duced in Poitugal amounts to 88,000,000 gallons. 
Cattle aie leaied in the noith, sheeii and goats in 
the centie, and swine in the oak forests of the 
south 111 the vine distiicts of the north and 
eentie the soil is mostly owned by peasant pio- 
[iiietois; in othei pints of the coiintiy gieat estates 
are owned by the nobles ami let to tenants to culti- 
late. The leaiing of .silkwoims .and the keeping 
of bees aie piiisiied with some eiieig). Fish is 
abumlant in all the liieis and oil the coasts. 
Tunny and wu dines aie expoited ; and of late 
attention has been gheii to the leaiiiig of ojsteis. 

Comma cc, Ac. — Poitugal is not a mauuf.ictmmg 
counliy ; what imliistiy tlieio is is piincip.ally coii- 
eeiitiated in the two chief towns, Lisbon and 
Opoilo. In all, .some 91,000 pensons aie engaged in 
iiidiistiial jiiiimiiLs, and of tliese ueaily 40,000 aie 
cniploved in weaving wool. The lest cut cmk, 
niiinnfaetme cotton, linen, silk, leathei, glass and 
jioicelaiu, paper, and gold and silvei flligiee, 
and cany on various other iiiilustiies. Iii 1889 
the incieaiitile niaiine of Poitugal conijiused 
443 lessels (43 steam), iiicasuiing in all 77,906 
tons Dining the four yeans emliiig 1887 the 
I’oitugnese ports weie enteied by an aveiage of 
6565 ocean-going lessols of 3,404,500 tons, but in 

1888 by 0210 ot 3,958,200 tons; of these totals, 
2413 lessols of 2,13.3,341 tons woie Biitisli. In 
1888, 1192 miles of i ail way woie open, and ,300 
mmo ill couiso of construction. The exports, con- 
sisting piincipally of wine, copper, salt, cork, fish, 
oxen, fiiiits, \'egetable,s, and wool, aierage Oj 
millions sterling in value aiimially. Moio than 
one-lialf ot this total i.s for wine, the actual value 
ranging between £1,580,200 (in 1870)and£3,751,770 
(in 1886). Of this again the gieatei partis for port 
wine, expoited to Biitain, 3 to 4 niillioii gallons 
aiiiniall^', valued at 1 to l-j million steiling ; and 
to Biazil, to an aiimial avcingc of £608,000. Fiance 
takes eveiy year about £868,000 woitli of the 
common wine of the couiatry. The value of all 
the exports sent to Gieat Biitain eveiy year 
laiiges fioiii 24 to neaily 4 niillioiiH sterling. Apart 
fiom wine, the principal items lue coik, copper, 
live oxen, and wool. From Gieat Biitain Portugal 
iiiipoits cliielly cottons (i to { million sterling), 
woollens, coal, metals, machinery, and butter, to 
the aiuiiial value of IJ to 2^ millions sterling. Her 
total imports, wliioli, in addition to the articles 
iiieiitioiied, embrace bullion, iloiir and wdieat (more 
than £1,000,000 annually), glass, live-stock, silk, 
timhei, linen, &o., leaohed the value of llj millions 
in 1889, a steady increase fioin 7i millions in 1885. 
Germany, Fiance, and the United States laiik 
next after Gieat Biitain as soiuoes whence Portugal 
draws her iiiipoi ts. 

I'incMce.— In spite of her commercial piosperity, 
Portiigai ents a had figure in her linaiioial aiiange- 
nieiits. Poi ye.ars there lia-s been an annual deficit, 
which is mostly met by loans, so that the national 
debt is rapidly increasing. 3Vliereas in 1878 the 
national ineoiiie was £5,673,000, the expenditure 
xva.s £7,629,500 ; ten yeais later the income had 
incieosed to £8,468,000, hut the expenditure was 
£10,000,000. The national debt has incieased fiom 
£20,974,000 in 1866 to £64,333,000 in 1871, and 
£127,208,500 in 1889, including £2,808,660 of float- 
ing debt. The interest foi the couiitiy’s loans in 

1889 reached £4,129,600, by a long waj' the heaviest 
item in the national expendituie. 

Defence . — Every Portuguese above twenty-one 
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yearft of age L liable for seivice in the arniy. 
Twelve jeai’s is tliejieiiod of serviee, three years 
with the^ooloiii'b ami nine in the reserve. On the 
Ijeace footing tlie aiiiiy embraces in all about 

33.000 men ; the war .strength is about 150,000 
men of all aiiim. The fleet consists of 1 ironclad, 
10 corvettes and screw-steamers, 21 gunboats and 
transports, 5 torpedo boats, 13 sailing-vessels, ainl 
7 training and coastguard sliips, the whole manned 
by 2S.iO sailors and 250 oHiceis. 

Eeligion, Educutioa . — The state religion is that 
of the Church of Rome, hut toleration is extended 
to all other creeds. There aie three ecclesiastical 
jji'ovinces presided over by the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Lisbon, the Archbishop of Rraga, wlto is primate 
of the kingdom, and the Arohhishuj) of Jivora ; 
these dignitaries rule over fourteen bishops. Tlie 
monasteries were dissolved in 183-1, their propertie.s, 
yielding about one million sterling annually, being 
appi'opiiated by tlie state. Education is superin- 
tended liy a council, at the head of which is the 
minister of the Interior, and is entirely free from 
the supervision and contiol of the church. Com- 
pulsory education was enacted in 1814, but is far 
from being fully enforced, consequently Portugal 
lags behind in education and general Intelligence, 
Tliere are nearly 4000 elementai'v seliools, with 

180.000 pupils ; 22 lyceuius, with 8260 pupils ; 
numerous piivate schools j polytechnic academies 
at Lisbon and Oporto ; and clerical, medic.al, agri- 
cultural, naval, and military training-schools. The 
one university at Coimbra ( 1.300), one of the oldest 
in Europe, lias five faculties, 75 professors, and 
about 000 students. Schools for training in the 
industrial arts are in great favour ; there are 28 
in the country, lieaded by huger institutes at 
Lisbon and Oporto. Li.slion has a learned society 
(the Academy of Sciences), and a public library 
(1796) of 200,000 volumes. There are other 
lihravies at Coimbra (1591), with 84,000 vols., and 
at Oporto ( 1833 ), with 100,000 vols. 

Comstitution , — Portugal is a constitutional mon- 
archy, the crown being liereditary alike in the 
female and the male line. Tlie parliament, or 
Cortes, consists of the House of Peers and tlie House 
of Deputies. Bj’ a laiv of 1885 the former will, 
when the necessary changes have been made, event- 
ually consist of one hundred life mcmhci's elected 
by the king and fifty elected indirectly, live by 
the university and scientific societies and forty- 
live by popular electors. The Homse of Deputies 
consists ot 149 membeis, elected directly by all 
citizens above twenty-one years of age who posse.ss 
certain qualifications of property or status. Parlia- 
ments are elected every four years ; sessions last 
three mouths in the year. The deputies are paid 
Us. a day. The executive is wielded by a cabinet 
of seven ministers, chosen by the ]n-emier (one of 
the seven ), wlio himself is selected by the king. 
The departments are Interior, Justice, Public Works, 
Finance, Marine and Colonies, War, and Foreign 
Atfair.s. The sovereign also consults a council of 
state, of not more than sixteen members, nonri- 
nated for life, and generally including ex-ministei-s 
and present mini,ster.s. Justice is administered by 
rural magistrates in 146 district courts, in 3 courts 
of appeal (at Oporto, Lisbon, and Azore.s), and 
in the supreme tribunal of the kingdom at Lisbon, 

People , — The Portuguese are a mixed race — 
originally Iberian or Basque, ivitlr later Celtic 
adnrLxtiire. Galician blood (derived from the 
ancient Gallaici, presumably Gallic invaders) 
predominates in the north ; Jewish and Arabic 
blood are strongly present in the centre, and 
African in the south. The Portuguese diiier 
e.ssentially from their Spanish brethren, whom they 
regard with inveterate hatred and jealousy, mainly 
on account of their past attempts to subvert the 


independence of Portugal. The opinions of ob- 
servers difler as to the national tiaits of the people. 
They seem, however, to he gcneially .sober, good- 
natuied, obliging, and patriotic, hut shiftles.s and 
dirty. Both Lisbon and Oporto have a population 
exceeding 100,000; no other town reaches 30,000. 
Lisbon is tlie capital, Opuito the centre of the 
noit-wine tiado, and the chief town of nortlierii 
Portugal. 

The colonial possessions of Portugal are eiiuiiiei- 
ated in tlie sub 3 oined list : 


Al IIICA — Arcil HI -q. m, 

C.iije Vfiile Isliouls 

SencaHiiibiA (Gumi;.!). . . 20 . 

8t Thoinab niitl Pinice’ii Isliiml 417 * 

Ajuda (loil, Gimie.'L Cii.ist ) i;ii 

Angola, Aiiiliriz, Beiiviiela, AIobs.i- 1 

medes, and Congo ,-(112,000 

tiozainbiqne (‘1)80, 000 

Asia — 

Goa ( in India ) 1,202 

Dm, Daninn, A-c 102 

Timor , . 0,290 

Macao (in Clima) 4) 


Pull 

110,920 

5,945 

21,000 

700 

2.000,000 

(7)000,000 

115,460 

55,313 

3011,000 

70,000 


Total 401,001 3,000,331 

.See Crawfnrd, Puriwja!, Old and JVtw ( 1880) ; Ald.uiia- 
Ayala, Compendia Ucograjico-cstudisUco (Madrid, 1880); 
WiUkoUiiii, E/ircnaische Halbinsel; Jllachcood's Maga- 
zine (1801) ; and Murray's Bandhook (4th ed. 1887). 

History. — The earliest accmiiits of the western 
portions of the .Spanish peninsula are derived from 
the Komans, who followed the Carthaginians as 
conquerors (138 ll.C. ) of tlie western Iheiians and 
Celts. Under Augustus the peninsula w’tts dii'ided 
into three proiinces, one of whioli, Lusitania, has, 
until quite recent times, been regarded as nearly 
identical wifcli tlie present kingdom of Portugal ; 
but the Augustan province of Lusitania lay 
wholly on the south side of the Tagus. The his- 
tory of Portugal was in early times coincident 
with that of the Iberian Peninsula as a whole ; and, 
along with the rest of the iieniirsiila, Portugal was 
thoroughly Ilomanised in the days of the empire. 
zVfter the Romans withdrew, the iieninsula was 
overrun by Visigotlis from the north, and at a 
later period by Saracens from the south. Under 
Roman, I'i.sigothic, and Saracenic rule the people 
were prosperous and well governed, hut became 
enervated by luxiiiy and unwailike ease. About 
the middle of the iltli ceiituiy northern Portugal 
fell under the sway of Eerdinaiid 1. of Castile. In 
1094 Henry of Biiigundy, who had iiianied a 
natural daughter of Alfonso VI., son and succe.ssor 
of Ferdinand, received from that muiiarch the 
county of Portugal (froiii the Miiilio to the Tagus) 
as a dependent lief. Under his widow', Theresa 
(1114-28) the country acquired a .sense of natiimal 
unity and a certain measure of independence. 
Their son, zVlfoiiso I., made Portugal an in- 
dependent kingdom (1143) — tluongh the victory 
of a picked body of Portiigiiese knights over 
a picked body of Castilian knights in a toiiriia- 
nient — and gained signal advantages over the 
rVrabs, whom he fouglit for twenty-live, yeans, his 
greatest exploits being the victory in 'the plain 
of Ourique, m Alemtejo, in 1139, the capture (with 
the help of English orusaders) of Lislion in 1147, 
and of Alcacer do Sal in 1108. The Biirguiidiaii 
House, which continued in possession of the 
throne for 440 years, gave to Portugal some 
of its best kings. The iiiiiiiediate successors of 
Alfonso 1. were engaged in incessant wars against 
the Mu.slenis and in severe stniggle.s w’itli the clergy 
and_ nobles, who were always ready to comhine 
against the sovereign ; but, although often baffled 
in their attempts to uphold the independence of the 
crown, the dignity of the kingdom was, on the 
whole, w'all maintained by the representative.s of 
this family, who were, moreover, distinguished as 
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the promoteis aiul chiiiiipions of tlie inaritinie glory 
of Portugal. Sancho (died 1211), tlie ‘ biiildor of 
citiee,’ e.specially distingiiLlied himself Uy liL care 
for the material welfare of Ids kingdom, ,aiul hy 
hi, hold light agaimst the claims of Pope Innocent 
III. and that pope’s sup])orLers, the Portuguese 
liisiiops. Ills &on, Alfonso II., summoned the lir.st 
Portiigue.se Cortes. Alfonso III. (1248-79) con- 
iiuered the southern province of the kingdom in 
1250, and made Portugal what it practically ia in 
area at the present time. His sou lliniz (Denis) 
must he regarded as the founder of Portuguese 
commerce and mercantile enterprise. He likewise 
eiicouiaged agricultuie and tlie industrial arts, 
and protected learning, in furthei'ance of which 
he founded in 1300 a nnivei'sity at Lhshon, suh- 
serpiently transferred to Coimhra. Diniz was suc- 
ceeded in 1325 hy his son, Alfonso IV., suinamcd 
the Pravc, who.se reign M’as almost wholly occupied 
in vvars M'ith the Castilians and the hloslems (see 
Castuo, Inez ue ). It was during his reign tliat the 
friendly commercial relations with England began. 
■\Vitli Alfonso’s grandson, Eerdinand 1., the legiti- 
mate hrancli of the Burgundian House heeamc e.K- 
tiiict in 1383. After some distnihauces Ferdinand's 
illegitimate huithcr, John, was recognised hy the 
(iortes as king in 1385 ; four moutlm later the 
allied Portuguese and English aimy won at 
Aljuhanota a glorious victoiy over tlie Castilians, 
will) had invaded the country. John’s reign (lie 
died in 1433) was eventful, not merely on account 
of the internal reforms wliieli he introduced, and 
of Ilia steady niaiiitenanoe of the prerogatives of the 
crown, hut cliielly as being associated with the 
first of tliose important geographical iliscoveries 
and coinmercial entei'iirises wliicu made Portugal 
for a while the greatest maritime power of Europe. 
During tilts reign, on May 9, 1380, the treaty of 
AVindsor cemented the firm alliance and national 
friendship between Portugal and England, that 
was furtlier coiiliriiied by the iiiarringe of King 
John to tlie daughter of John of Claunt (1387). 
To John’s son, l-ioiiry the Navigator (died 1460), 
is due the merit of liaVing orgaiii.sed several voyages 
of di.seovery, whicJi oiihiiiiiated in the aerpiisition 
of tlie Azores, Madeira, Cajie de Verde, and other 
islands. At this time, too, the slave-trade began, 
the Portuguese hanging cajitive negroes to cul- 
tivate the large estates of their .soutliorn provinces. 
During the reign of John If. (1481-9.5), who broke 
tlie power of the feudal nohles, Bartliolomeo Diaz 
doubled ( 1486 ) tlie Capo of Good Hope ; and Vasco 
da Gama, in the reign of John’s ,succe.ssor, M.aiioel, 
successfully acliiei'ud the jiassage hy sea to India 
in 1497. The discovery of Brazil (1560), and the 
settlements made there and on the western co.nst 
of India hy Allmiinerque (q.v. ), iiiereased the niari- 
tiiiie power and fame of Portugal, which were 
further e.xtendod under Manuel’s son, John III., 
who ascended the tliione in 1521. 

At this period Portugal ranked as one of the most 
jiowerfiil monarchies in Europe, and Lisbon, tlie 
gieat distributing eentre of the products of the 
East, as one of its most important eoiniuercial 
cities. Bnddeii as this (iiosperity liad been, its 
decline was almost more ahnpit, and may in a 
great measure he accounted for hy the destruction 
of the old nobility, the extensive emigration that 
went on to the new colonies, the expulsion of the 
numerous wealthy and industrious Jew.$, on whose 
able financial management the eoiniuercial interests 
of the Portuguese were largely dependent, and the 
introduction of tlie Inquisition (1536), and of the 
Jesuits (1540), whose baneful supremacy gave lise 
to iiineh tyranny and oppression, both in the 
colonies and at home, and in various ways stainjied 
out the old spirit of the people, and crippled the 
resoui'cea of the nation, The infiuenoe of the Jesuits 


over John’s grandson, Sebastian (1557), was re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the Poi tiigiieso, and the 
capture and deatli of their young king, at the battle 
of Alcazar al-lCehir in Africa in 1578. And the 
extinction of the old Burgniidian line in 1580, after 
the brief icigii of Sehastiaii’s uncle, Caidiual Henry, 
plunged the eiiuiitiy into dilliculties and misfortunes. 
After astriigg-le for the throne between lialf-a-dozen 
candidates, none of wliom found faiour witli the 
nation at laige — they clung to the delusive hope 
that Behastian was still alii'e, and would return 
from the liands of his Muoiish captors — I’liilip II. 
of Spain succeeded in securing to himself the crown 
of Portugal and annexing the kingdom to the 
Spanish iiiunaichy. This iiii'olved it in the ruinous 
wars of Spain against England, in the Low Coun- 
tries, and m Germany, while the Dutch and Eng- 
lish, in retaliation for Spanish aggiessions at home, 
attacked and seized the Portuguese possessions in 
the Indian Aichipelago and in South America. 
At length the insolence of Philip IA'’.’s minister, 
Olivarez, hronglit matteis to a crisis; and in 
December 1040, after a foiced union of sixty yeans, 
Portugal was fi'eed, hy a hold and successful ri.sing 
of the nobles, from all conneclion with Spain, and 
the Duke of Biaganza, a descendant of the old royal 
family, was placed on the throne (1641), under the 
title of John IV. The tvar with Spain, which was 
the natural result of tins act, turned out, under 
the guidance of the famous Count Schomherg (vdiu 
fell at Boyne battle, 1690), and with the assistance 
of 3000 English troops, favourable to Portugal, 
and was terminated in 1668 by tlie treaty of Lisbon, 
hy wliich the independence of Portugal was for- 
mally recognised liy the Spanish guveimnont. But 
her ancient glory had departed ; she had lost many 
of her colonies, and of those she still retained 
Brazil .alone was prosperinis ; the nation was steeped 
in iguoranee aiidhigotry ; and the Portuguese, fiom 
having been one of the greatest maritime powers of 
Europe hecurne viitunlly a commercial dependent, 
rather than ally, of Great Britain, especially after 
the Methuen ( q. v. ) Treaty of 1703. Under tlie reign 
of Joseph 1. ( 1750-77 ) the genius and resolution of 
tlieniiiiLster Pombal ( q. v. ) infused temporary vigour 
into the administration, and checked for a time 
the downward lemlency of tlie national credit. 
But Pomhal’s eil’orts to rouse the people from tlieir 
sloth, and infuse vigour into the government, wore 
checked hy the accession of Joseph’s daughter, 
Maria, who, witli her uncle-hushaud, Pedro III,, 
allowed tilings to turn back into tlieir old oliaiinels. 
'rite mental alienation of Maria led, in 1799, to the 
noiuiuation of a regency under her eldest son, 
John. ’This piinee, who showed considerable 
capacity in early life, on the outhieak of the war 
between Spain and France threw himself wholly 
on the protection of England ; and finally, when 
he learned that Napoleon had determined on the 
destruction of his ifyiiasty, left Portugal in 1807 
and traiKsferred the seat o'f government to Rio de 
Janeiro, the capital of Brazil (q.v.). 

This act was imniediately followed hy the occupa- 
tion and nimexatiou of Portugal hy the French — a 
measure whicli gave rise to tlie Peninsular War 
(q.v.). The victory of Vinieira, gained hy the com- 
bined English and' Portuguese army in 1808, freed 
the land from its French assailants ; and in 1816, 
on the death of Queen Maria, the regent succeeded 
to the joint crowns of Portugal and BrazO. But 
even after the French were driven out of the Penin- 
sula and Napoleon’s power was broken for ever, tlie 
new king, John VI. , .still continued to reside at Bio 
de Janeiro, leaving Portugal to he governed hy 
Englisii officers. Marshal Beresford and others. 
This gave occasion to abuses and discontent, which 
resulted, in 1820, in a revolution at Lisbon, and 
in the proclamation of a constitutional form of 
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gov’eriiiiient, very cleiiiocratic in &iiiiit, in the jilace 
of the pre-evi&ting feudal aij^olntibin. John ^hurried 
to Portugal, and there bigned the coubtitiition and 
latilied the inde]ienilence of Brazil, which nro- 
clainied his son T.*edro emperor. On the death of 
John in 1826, Pedio IV., after organising the 
government of l^ortngal on the model of the 
English i.arliamentaiy system, renounced the 
Portuguese ciown in favour of his daughter, 
Maria ila Gloria, a child of seven, on condition 
that she inairied her uncle, Miguel. The latter, 
who had availed himself of e^’er.v opportunity to 
thwart the liberal policy of his father and brother, 
uaited only foi the emharkatiou of the English 
troops to tireah the oath which he had taken to 
maintain Ihe cimstitutlou, aud, gathering round 
liim the clergy, the aiiuy olllcers, the old nohility, 
aud all who \\ere in favour of the former Older of 
things, was tlirough their aid dechued king by the 
Cortes in June 1S2S. 

Then ensued a period of indescriliahle confusion 
aiitl misrule. At length, in 1832, Pedro was 
enabled, chietly Ity mean.s of a loan from English- 
men, to raise an aimy, and make a laiidiug 
at Oporto. Charles Napiei lirtually destroyed 
Miguel’s lleet oil' Cape St Viiieent in 1833. 
Shortly afterwards Ciueeu Maria made her entry 
into tishon ; aud iu the followiug year Miguel 
signed the Convention of Evora, by which he 
renounced all pretensions to the throne, and 
agreed to quit Portugal. The death of Pedro_ in 
the same year, after he had effected several iiu- 
poitaut reforms, including the rein trod uetiou of 
the constitution of 1826, jiroved a lieavy misfor- 
tune to Portugal, which suffered severely from the 
mercenary rule of those who occupied places of 
trust about the peisoii of tlie young cpieen. Her 
marriage, in 1833, with Augustus, Duke of Leuch- 
tenherg, and, after his death at the end of a few 
months, lier marriage with Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, wore followed by grave political disturb- 
ances. A hranoli of tlie democrats, known as the 
Septeinhrists, from the mouth in which they made 
their fiisb decisive stand against the government, 
loudly demanded (1836) tlie abrogation of tlie 
cliarter promulgated by Pedro (known as the 
Cliarter of 1826), and the restoration of the 
democratic constitution of 182-1. This contest of 
the charters continued through the entire reign 
of Maria, aud party feeling ran so liigh that it 
re.sulted more than once in ho.stilitie,s. The 
government was alternately in the liands of 
Seutemhrists and Chartists ; one Cortes was dis- 
solved after another; finally, in 1852, a revised 
charter was dranm up that proved acceptable to 
all partie.s. Shortly afterwards the queen died, 
aud her eldest son ascended the throne in 1853 
as Pedro V., under the regency of his father. 
The latter u,sed his power discreetly ; and by his 
judicious management the financial confusions 
and embarrassments were Jiartially removed. 
Upon the sudden death of Pedro in 1861 his 
brother was proclaimed king as Luis I. He 
steadily adhered to constitutional principles, and 
laboured at measures of internal iiiipiovement; 
hut ever since the beginning of tlie century the 
royal power has been growing weaker aud weaker. 
The financial condition of the eountiy has also 
gone steadily from had to worse, in spite of faiily 
favourable ooinmerce. The rush of the European 
powers to appropriate African soil, and divide 
it amongst them, .since the opening of tlie in- 
terior through the Congo, in some degree arvoke 
the old colonial enterprise of the Portuguese, and 
touched their national pride, making them cling 
all the more tenacioii.sly to the fragments of 
colonial territory still left to them in Africa. But 
the awakening came too late ; the march of events 


and the energy of her rivals have ^’rested from her 
many square miles that .she claimed as her own, 
Init liail done next to nothing to colonise ami 
develop. England in the end of 1889 ooiujielled 
Portugal to ahamloii her claims to Nvassaland, ami 
two yearn later a treaty was signed defining the 
ie,spective sphures of iiilluence of the tno cuuiitiies 
in East and West Africa, esjiecially iu the hasin 
of the Zambesi. Further delimitations weie agreed 
upon in 1891. In the meiiiitime Charles I. had 
succeeded his father, October 1889. The action 
of Britain oeeasioried an outburat of strong popular 
feeling in Portugal, which the rBpublicau.s turned 
to their own advantage ; and they were greatly 
hel])ed by the successful revolution of tlie reirabii- 
eaus iu Brazil and tlie expulsion of the emperor 
(Noveni)ier 1889). But in the home couuliy 
their advantage pioi'ed to he of only a tempoiary 
nature. 

.See Morse Stephens, Forlur/cO (‘History of Nations’ 
series, 1891); M'Mmilo, IJistory of I'oHui/ul (ISSS); 
Schaefer, Uebchichte vuii rorlunal (5 vols. 1836-54); 
works by the native liistoriaiis Herciihuio (lS-18-07), Da 
Silva (1860-71), Goellio (1874), ami Da Liiz Soriano 
(1SC6-S2); 11. H. Major, Life of Prince Htnrn of 
Porluyitl (IHUS); and Cariiota, Manoirs of Duke of 
fiahhuthu (1880). 

L.ixrir.voE .VMD Liteuatuiii:. — Piirtuguese, 
like every other hraiich of the Kmiiaiice family of 
laiigiiage.s, has grown out of a local form of llie 
LUhjuu Bomana Jtubiica, aud in course of time has 
had'ingiafted upon itmanyelomeiiLsof Arabic from 
the Saracen invaders, and numeruiis verbal ami 
idiomatic characteristics of the Frankish and Celtic 
dialects whieli were introduced with tlie Burguii- 
diau founders of the iiionarchy. Tlie earlier forma 
of Portuguese bore close allliiity to Galician ; and, 
although Portuguese presented strong reaeuililauce 
to its sister-language, the Castilian, in so far as 
both ]iosses8ed nuiiierou.s words of identical origin, 
it dilleied so widely from the latter iu regard to 
grammatical structure as almost to merit the 
designation of an original tongue. The antipathy 
e.xistiiig between tlie Portuguese and Spaniards, 
aud the consequent strenuous efforts of the host 
writers aiiiung the former to keep their language 
distinct, and to resist the introduction of further 
Castilian elements, had the effect of making Portu- 
guese still more dissimilar from the sister-toiigiies 
of the peiiiiisiila, and the result has been a lan- 
guage that differs from pure Spanish in having 
an excess of nasal sounds ami fewer gutturals, 
with a softening or lisping of the consonants, and 
a deepening of the vowels, which reiuleis it the 
softest, hut feeblest, of all the liomauce tougiie.s. 
The earliest specimens of genuine Portuguese be- 
long to the hegimiiiig of tlie 13th century, and con- 
sist for the most jiart of collections or hooks of 
song (see CanCIOMBHO), which, both iu regard to 
form and rhythiii, resemble the trouhadour or 'minne 
songs of the same period. Amongst the writers 
of these the most outstanding llgiire is King Diniz, 
who, besides being the forerunner of the Portuguese 
school of pastoral poets, also drew inspiration from 
the popular song.s of his people. In tlie 14th and 
loth centuries, whilst the romanees of chivalry 
were popular and numerous chronicles were written, 
the best being that of Fernan Lopes (1380-1459), 
the court continued to he the centre of poetry 
and art ; hut Castilian was in greater vogue than 
Portuguese, which was despised by the numerous 
royal poets who emulated the example of Diniz, 
and composed love-songs and luoral or didactic 
poems. Under the culture of the.se uohle haids 
the poetry of Portugal was weak and eft'eniinate, 
without the tenderness aud pathos which character- 
ised the Spanish verse ‘ romances ’ of that age. 
But the literature of Portugal acquired new vigour 
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widi tlie growth of her niaritiine aiul coniineroial 
))i-osneiity° Tlie Cnncionciro frcrcff (ISIO) of Garcia 
lie Re‘ieu(le (1470-loo4), wliich gives a general 
sniiimary ami extracts of the Portuguese poets of 
tlie later half of the 15th ami heginning of the 
16th century, is tlie lirst evidence of the change, 
which is most strongly exemplified in the dramas 
of Gil Vicente (1470-1536), and in the pastorals 
and eclogues of lliheiro (r. 1500) and Sii de Miranda 
(1495-1558; q.v. ), whose dramatic imitations of 
Horace and Terenco mark the transition period be- 
tween the mediicval lyrical and the later classical 
style. These fir.st attempts at the drama were fol- 
lowed hy Antonio de Ferreira's (1528-69) Ignez de 
Castro, tlie oldest, and .still the finest, Portuguese 
tragedy. But the classical .soliool, whose chief 
ciiltiv.ators were the courtier.s of Lisbon and the 
profes.sors of Coimbra, found little f.avnur among 
the people at large, whose enthusiasm and patriot- 
ism were deeply .stirred by the discoveries and 
conquests of tiie nation in A.sia, Africa, ami 
America. The national pride and glory found 
expression in the works of Portugal’s one really 
great poet, Cauioeiis (1524:-S0; q.v.), who, in The 
Lusiads (1572), struck out a new path in the 
domain of epic poetry ; wliile his numerous son- 
nets, his .song.s, his dramas, anil other poetic 
pi'odnctioa.s e.xhihit a I'er.satility of genius and 
graceful tenderness which place him in the fore- 
most rank of European poets. Next after Camoens 
come the epic poets COrto-Uoal ( 1540-93), irou.sinho 
de (Jnehedo, F. da Andrade ( 1540-1614), Pereira de 
Castro (1571-1632), and Sil de Menezos ( died 1604). 
To the same perioil belongs the dramatist Ferreira 
de Vasoonoollos (died 1585). 

With Camoens the langu.ave ami poetry of 
Portugal reached tlic culminating point of tlicir 
(levelopment, During tlio dominion of Hpain the 
Portuguese so far lost all feeling of national 
independence that tlioy at length renounced their 
native tongue, and adopted the language of their 
rulers, mth the restoration of political independ- 
ence, under the sway oE the House of Bvaganza, 
a reaction took place ; hut the 17th and 18th cen- 
tuiies prodneod few Portuguese writers who attained 
more than an ephemeral and purely local reputa- 
tion— bombast, or slavish imitation of Spanish 
and Italian writers, being the predominant charac- 
teristic.s of the Portuguese .school of light literature. 
Some good historical writei's belong, however, lo 
this period, as Jacinto Freire de Andrade (1597- 
1657), whose life of Joao de Castro, Viceroy of 
India, still holds its place as a monument of classical 
Portumrese prose ; the great Indian missionary, 
the .Jesuit Fatlicr Antonio AHeira (1608-97), 
whose .sermons and letters are regarded as models 
of stjde and diction; Do Barros (1-496-1570). the 
historian of The Oonquest of the Indies ; Da Faria 
e Sousa (1590-1649), Do Brito (1569-1617), and 
Bvandilo (1584-1637), who wrote Monarch ia Lnsi- 
trmci; A, do Hesoiide ( 1498-1573) ; and F. X. de 
Meuezes (1673-1743). During the 18th century 
French literary eannu.s and models were slavislily 
followed hy most Portuguese writers of verse, of 
whoiu the best known is Da Cruz e Silva ( 1731- 
1800). But ill the hegiuuiug of the 19th century 
Portngiie.se poetry was partially elevated from its 
previous low grade hy two men, who, although 
they profes.sed to oh, serve a strictly classical style, 
possessed a delicacy of taste, and a genial creative 
power, which saved them from falling into the 
alrsurdities that had generally oharaoterised the 
school in Portugal. The elder of these, F. M. do 
Na.scimento (1734-1819), although specially noted 
as an elegant lyric poet, desori’es notice for liis 
graceful miscellanies ; while Maiioel dn Boeage 
(1766-1806), his le.ss cultivated rival and contem- 
porary, must he regarded as the most original and 
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truly national of the modern poets of Portugal. 
His sonnets rank as the finest in the language, 
and these, with hi.s numerous idylls, epigrams, ami 
occasional poems, composed in v'aiious styles and 
modes of vensification, have had a host of imitators, 
among the best of whom are the dramatist, J. B. 
Gomes (died 1803); De Maeedo (1761-1831), the 
epic poet; and the satirist, T. da Almeida (1741- 
1811). The he.st of the recent Poituguese poets 
are A, de Castilho ( 1800-75 ) and D’Almeida Oan-ett 
(1799-1854). The last named was the most versa- 
tile and popular writer of his time in Portugal. 
Ne.xt to them come Hereulano (1810-79), who is 
also one of Portugal’s best historians; I)a Silva 
!\femlc.s Leal ; De Lemns, founder of the Coimbra 
school ; Palmeirim, De Passos, De Deus, Braga, 
and Do Quental. Other modern writers who 
deserve mention ai-e the Idstorians Da Luz Soriano 
and Latino Coelho ; Branco and Biester, play- 
wrights; the novelists Eehello da Silva (who ranks 
after Hereulano as a scieiiLilic historian) and De 
Qneiroz; and Lnlio (1763-1844), as a general man 
of letters. — Povtugnese literature is also cultivated 
in Brazil, and, of late yeans, with considerable in- 
dependence and .success. The principal names in 
luielry are F. Y. Barhoza, De Barros, Da Cimha 
Barhoza, A. T. de Mficedo, Goncalves Diaz, Porto- 
Alegi-e, M. de IMiicedo, Teixeira e Sonza, and 
Magelhaens, the most national of them all ; in 
history, Varnln^en, author of the Ilistoria Gcral 
de Brazil, and P. da Silva, author of the Brazilian 
Phdarch ; and the epigramiualist Fonseca, 

'fhe best works on Portuguese literature are T. Braga's 
Bistoria da Littcraiura Poriugiicza (20 vols. 1870-80) 
and F. da Silva and Aoanlia’s Bicciomrio BMioyrajko 
Portwjuez (12 vols. lS58-8f)). Other useful works are 
Boutorwek, Biator;/ of Spanish and Fnrtiig iiese Litera- 
ture (Loud. 1823); Denis, Bistoire Liltiraire du 
Portugal (Paris, 1826); P, da .Silva, La Litt^uiliire 
Porluguiae I^Buris, 1866); and Loiseau, iffst. de la Liit. 
Porlugaisc {Paris, 1885). 

Povtngno.se Man-of-Wav [Thgsalia), a 
remarkable goiiuR in the cla.ss Cudeuterata, in the 
sub-class Biphono- 
phora. It is common 
111 tropical .seas, float- 
ing on the anrface 
with an intlated 
brightly coloured 
bladder, somotimos 
6 inches in length, 
and with a pendent 
colony of individuals, 
among which tliere 
is no little division 
of labour. Most im- 
portant .are the nutri- 
tive and reproduc- 
tive inemher.s, and 
long .stinging ten- 
tacles which stream 
for several feet into 
thewater. Tlie sting- 
ing power, normally 
used ill henumhing 
the small animals on 
which the floating 
colony feed.s, ia autti- 
cient to cau.se in- 
tense irritation in 
those who incautiously test it. The Physalia Hosts 
for the most part passively, and ia occasionally 
driven to British coast.s. An allied genus, Hhizo- 
physa, is oven more remarkable, with a large lioat 
anil long stem. 

PortiilacciV, or PonTULAaACE.E, a natural 
order of exogcuous plants, nearly allied to Caryo- 
pliyllaeeie. The species are not very numerous ; 
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they iue inucli dilfiiscd uvei the world, and are 
■siinibiiy or Jieriiaceoiis f!eiieial]\ Micc-nlent, mot.tly 
'•vowing in dr\ iilace^. The llowers are often large 
and beautiful,” Imt eiiheineral. The foliage if. blaml 
and insipid. Some f|jecip.s are u.^ed as ealads and 
pot-bevlw, of ^^hie!l the best known is Purslane 
(q.r. ). The tnheroiis loots of Claytonia tuberosa, 
a Sibeiian plant, aie used for food. The genera 
Cahuulrinia and Poitulaea furnish some beautiful 
annuals. 

Port Wine (i.e. Purtu m 0/‘Oi-/o inne), a 
.species of reil iviiie, liot .and heady, u-liich is pro- 
duced cliietly in a monntainoti.s district of Portugal, 
called Cima" de Douro, ami exported from Oporto 
and Lisbon. The vine from which this wine is 
produced is generally planted on craggy .slopes 
vitli a soutbein exposure. The wine, when pure 
and unadulteiated (which i' rery seldom the case), 
does uot acquire its full strength and flavour till it 
has stood for some years, to allow for the disturb- 
ance of the sjiiiit to subside, and the antagonistic 
ingredients of the mixture to harmonise ; but eaic 
must likewise be taken that it is not allowed 
to become tun old. The colour of new port wine 
varies fiom pale rose Lo deep led, and changes 
with age, becoming a deep tawny brown, which 
is permanent, lly far tlie greater portion of 
the w'ine made is niixed with spirit even during 
the time of fermentation, in order to give the 
new wine the ripeness and strength which ex- 
porters require, and which the wine does not 
naturally attain till it has stood for some time; 
the proper colour is al.so gii'on li.y a mixture known 
a&jeropiga, which is a preparation of elder-berries, 
molasses, raisin-juice, and .spirit. It is an excess 
of this jevojiiga in the inferior soitsof port which 
communicates to them the medicated odour so 
fieyuently noticed. The extreme ‘lieadiness’ of 
])ort is cliielly due to the liberal admixture with 
spirit, and thi.s is the case with all tho .sorts genei- 
ally exnoited, which aveiage 3S per cent, of spirit. 
From tlie time when port came into demand (about 
1700, though it wa.s known in England for a con- 
siderable time before this) down to 18'2(i its expoit 
was a monopoly in the liniuls of tho English mer- 
chants ; and the amount of wine produced inci'ea.sed, 
with tolerable steadiness, year after year, till the 
three years ending 1840, when it reached 34,790 
pipe.s of 12fi gallons. The ultimate eli'ect of this 
monopoly of the Oporto "WTue Company was to 
increase the price of port wine in Eugdaiid, and at 
the same time so to deterioiate its quality that in 
cour-se of time it became of less demand, and was 
largely siqqdanted by .soutlicrn French and other 
wines. Since that period it lias flnctuated, being 
sometimes more and sometiines less than this figure ; 
in 1830 the exiioi latioii reached 37,487 pipes. 
Between 1880 ami 1890 the exports to Great Britain 
ranged from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gallons (not all 
for consumption in that country), and the value 
from £900,000 to £1,340,000. The iiatiind port 
wine, witlr less than 20 per cent, of proof spirit, 
is vei’j’ wliolesome and invigorating. The exports 
of port wine fiom Ojiorto in ISSO were 55,700 pipes, 
valued at £1,471,000; aud in 1888, 44,670 piiies, 
valued at £1,218,130. 

Pol'tlS. See Alex.vndee the Great, 
Poscliarcvatz. See Fassaeowitz. 

Poseidon. See Neptune. 

Posen (Polish Pu:nan), a piovince of Prussia, 
bounded N. by AVe.'-fc Prussia, E, by Poland, B. by 
Sile.sica, and W. by Brandenburg. Area, 11,178 ,sq. 
m. The dVartlie traverse.s it from east to west, and 
is navigable througbout the greater part of its 
coarse, as Is also the smaller Netze. The Vistula 
touelies Posen on the north-past Tbp iwfwinop 


are several lake-, in the ea^t. Juke Pomerania, it 
is cssenfially an agricultural province, nearly C2 
per cent, of the area being aiablp land, 13 per cent 
meadows, and 20 under wood. Move than ,55 per 
cent, of the total k in tho hands of large landed pro- 
prietors (see also IMuc'klenijueg ). Grain, potatoes^ 
aud liops are the piincinal iiioduets. The industry 
is not much develo]ied, being limited chiefiy to 
niacliinery, cloth, bricks, sugar, and beer. Poii 
(1885) 1,713,618, of whom 880,000 are Poles, mostly 
in lire rural district.s, 725,000 Germans, piineiji.ally 
in the towns, and 51,000 Jews, There is a 
Boman Catholic aichhishop of Gnesen and Posen. 
'I’lie chief towns arc Posen (the capital), Gnesen, 
Bromberg, Lissa, ami Tlawitsch. Posen formed 
an integral jrai't of Poland till 1772, when, at the 
liist partition, the districts imrtb of tlie Netze were 
given to Pimssia ; to those wei'e added in 1793 Great 
Pidartd, except Masovia, the whole being incor- 
porated itnder the name of iBoiith Prussia. In 
1807 I’osett was irrclirded in the duchy of IVar.saw ; 
birt by the C'oiigi'ess of Vienna it was i'e-as.sigued 
to Prrr.ssia rtnder tire title of tho Gi'aird-ditcliy of 
Posen. In 1848 the Pules gave the Prussian 
gnvenrment considerable trouble. See History by 
Clir. Meyer ( 1881 ). 

Po8EN, the chief town of tho pi mince, and a for-- 
tress of the iirst rank (1827-5.3), is situated on the 
Wai'tlie, 158 miles by mil E. of Berlin, One of the 
most ancient cities o”f Poland, it became the seat of 
a Clivistian bishop in 968, and it was the capital of 
the early Polish dukes. In tho lOtli century it 
was an iiiqmrtnnt trading mart, brrt liy the end of 
the sarite century had begun to decline. Kecent 
irnproveirtents liai’e rendered it otre of tire pleas- 
antest towns in Prussia; it has I’egulaily built 
streets and squares and handsome suburbs. Tire 
fortifications have liecn stiengthenod hy detached 
forts Inrrlt in 1876-84. The cathedral', a Gotliic 
jule dating fi'om 1773, has attached to it the 
'Golden Cha]ior of Count Eaezyn.sld, which is 
adorireil with isalirahle treasures and works of art, 
The pr-iricipal secular huihliiigs are the town-house 
(1508). containing valualde areliives ; tlie Kaezyn- 
ski Palace, with a lilirary ; the Dzialyn.ski Palace, 
xsilh archives ; and the arebio])iscopal jralaeu. Thcie 
is a provincial museum of antiquities. The chief 
manufactures ai’e artificial mamri-es, agiicirltural 
inipleineiits, furniture, carriages, ito. ; and there 
aie likewise several hreweries, distillerie.s, and 
flour-mills. Pop. (1875) 60,998; (1885) 68,315, 
about one-half being Poles, the other half Germans, 
though the Jews mimljer nearly 7000., See His- 
torie-s hy Luka.szewiez (1881) and Ohlschhiger 
(1806). 

Posidoiiin. See Phsstum, 

Posidonius, a Stoic jihilo-sopher, born at 
Apamea, in Syria, aliout 133 wlio studied at 
Athens, and settled at PJiodes, wlience in 86 he 
was sent as envoy to liome. Here he became 
intimate until Cicero, Ponipey, aud other consjiicu- 
ous Iioman.s, He died at the age of eighty-four, 
leaving works on pbilosoidiy, astronomy, and liis- 
toiy, of which only fragments have been jireserved, 

Posilipo (from a villa here cnllod Puits/Vyjwn, 

‘ Sans-souci, ’ which at one time belonged to the 
Emperor Augustus), a inouutaiu on the north-west 
of Naples, close hy the city, from of old a noble 
site for the villas of wealthy citizens. It is 
remarkable for the tunnel known as the Grotlo 
of Posilipo, through which the road from Naples 
to Pozziioli (anc. Puieoli) pasae.s. The grotto 
varies in height from 20 feet to 80 or more, is 
20 to 30 feet wide, and 755 yards long. It is 
traditionally said to have been made in the reign 
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‘ Tdinl) of Vii'gil.’ At the liaso of the liill anciently 
stood tlie poet’s villa. Pnving the nihhlle ages 
the (’oniinon people helieved the grotto to he the 
work of Llie poet, whom they regiiiiled as a great 
nia'dcien. Two other tunnels penetrate tliioiigh 
thp°hill, one to the noitli of the grotto, 800 yards 
Ion", 39 foot high, and 3,3 feet hroad, made for 
the° tramway, ami anotln'r constructed .at the 
coiinmaud of Agrippa in 37 n.c., hut only dis- 
coveied in 1812. 

Positivi, 8111 , tlie System of Thought anil Life 
founded hy Augu.stu Comte ( 1798 -18157 j n.'’.), is de- 
lined by liim as consisting essentially of a ‘philo- 
snpliy .and a polity which can never he di.ssevered ; 
the former being the basis, .and the latter the end, 
nf one compichensive system, in which onrintellec- 
tnal facnllies and our social sympathies .are brought 
into close correlation with e.aeh other.’ Tie chose 
■the word Positii'u on the ground of ils indicating the 
reality and eonslrnctirc tonile»ey wliieh he claimed 
for the doctrine in its theoretical aspect, while lie 
anticipated that in the fntnie the term would 
acrpiire a wider meaiiing hy suggesting also similar 
ideas in the sphere of feeling and notion. The two 
primary chaiacLcis of Positivism, the philosophy 
and the polity, were finally weldeil into a whole 
under the conception of a religion, which has for 
its creed tlie now .synthesis est.alilished hy the one, 
and for its [ir.actice the scheme of moral and social 
reoiganisalion prnpo.sod hy the other. We may 
liest consider Positivism under these three aspects. 

Positive Philosophy. — Comte’s primary' aim was 
to put an end to tlie intelleetnal and social anarchy 
winch had resnltpd from the dcstruotivo criticism 
and the revolntiimary n)ilieaval of the IStli eentuiy, 
hy supplying an intorpreOatiim of pliononiena which 
should organise our knowledge of the world, of 
man, of society, into a consistent wliole. Such n 
universal syntliosi.s mn.st the new pliilosophy pro- 
viile to form a sure bnais for a new art of life. 

Historical analysis revealed to Comte, as a law 
of mental growth, the progress of all human cmi- 
ceptiona through three ilistuiot phases. The primi- 
tive .stage he c.alled the iheoloejiecd ; tlie transition 
stage, tlie metaphysical ; and' the final stage, the 
positive. The meaiiiiivs whiidi lie attaches to these 
words are most concisely explained hy HtnartRriir.s 
translation of them into volitional, ahstractional, 
c-xperiential. The transition was ollectcd hy' the 
gr.adual acceptance of the scientific method of in- 
duction from olwervation of phenomena as the only 
sound basis of explanation, all inquiry into causes 
other than phenomenal being finally given up ns 
fruitless, ocience, therefore, is the iiiatrnment 
capable of elleoting the desired unity ; .and the 
problem of the positive philosophy is n threefold 
one ; (1) to bring all knowledge within the sphere 
of scientific investigation; (2) to extend scientific 
methods llirougli the whole territory of each divi- 
sion ; ( 3 ) to co-ordinate the results obtained from 
the .sep.arate .sciences, so as to approach an ex- 
pression of all onr knowledge in terms of a single 
doctrine. All three parts of this problem Comte 
con.siilei'od to he in a large degree .solved by his 
Climijicaiioii of the Sciences. 

He observed Hint the .several classes of concep- 
tions advanced from the theological to the positive 
stage "witli dili'erent degrees of facility, and on 
inquiring into the law of progi’e.ssion he found 
that the order of emancipation of the various 
science.s was determined uy the degree of com- 
plexity arid the consequent relations of dependence. 
A prelimiiinry distiactiou was made hetiveen the 
abstract and the concrete sciences, the foimer 
treating separately of the general laws m.anifested 
by all the phenomena of .any class, and the latter 
llenendimr nn ihpive niid tvp.niinir nf definite ohiects 


viewed. The concrete sciences, Comte conriilered, 
(lid not yet admit of co-ordination, and he conlined 
his classification to tlie alwtract sciences, wliiidi lie 
placed in the following .series : ( 1 ) Mathematics ; 
(2) Astioiiomy ; (3) Pliysics ; (4) Cliemistry ; {5) 
Biology' ; each of these drawing its d.ata from the 
preceding science, and adding a new order of con- 
ceptions peculiar to itself. Tliis aeries he found 
coincident with the sphere of knowledge tlien sup- 
posed to admit of scientific treatment. But there 
leniained the phenomena of hnniaii character and 
society', forming a wide field of inquiry to which 
positive methods had never yet been applied. Cer- 
tain tentative ett'orts had indeed been made to eon- 
.stinct a so-c.alled science of histmy — notahlv by 
Montesquieu and C'ondorcet — but iio one hefoi-e 
Comte had fornrnlatod the iirinoiples on wliicli such a 
task might he accomplished. By his discoveiy of the 
method.s projier to a rational study of soci.al idieno- 
nieini, and hy' his dicta — that owing to the com- 
plexity of the conditions involved, the laws of such 
phenomena c.annot he determined a ptriori, hut must 
lie imlueliv'ely observed, and afterwards verified and 
co-ordinated tiy deductive application of tlie general 
laws of life ; that the statical condition of each 
historic.al period must he viewed in its totality, as 
determined hy the interaction of the various cl.asses 
of social factors ; that intellectual evolution afi'ords 
the true me, asm e of .social ]>rogrc.s.s — hy Ins enuncia- 
tion of the.se and other doctrines Sociology was 
created and estahlished in the hierarchy as tlie last 
and crowning science of the series. 

The wliole realm nf fact was now included in 
the domain of positive inquiry, and Comte next 
addressed liiinself to the task of lationalising the 
sejiarate departments of knowledge. In the earlier 
poition of tills task his matlieniatical aptitmle 
eii.sured liiin a large measure of success ; while in 
biology he p.aved the way for further developments 
hy his organisation of the materials then available, 
liis iiiaiii services, however, in .scientific co-ordina- 
tion were ill tlie clejiartment nf sociology. Besides 
the formal con.stitntion which he gave to the new 
science, hi.s chief substantive contribution was liis 
enunciation of the fundamental law of intellectual 
(levelopinent, aheady referred to as the cardinal 
doctrine of tlio pn.sitive philosophy'. The progres.s 
of thought, moreover, from theological to positive 
conceptions was shown to he coincident with a 
progression in social action from nn <aggre.ssive 
militarism, tlirongli a jieriod of defensive attitude, 
to the final regime of industrialism. The two 
series of transitions are mntnally dependent, onr 
increasing knowledge of the oonditioms of our 
existence and our systematic efforts to modify 
them naturally' reactiiig on each other. 

The main problem of the positive philosophy, the 
unification or knowledge, was not yet idpe for it.s 
final solution in the days of Comte, hut liis classi- 
fication of the sciences is regarded hy liis followers 
as iiffordiug an admirable framework for the theory 
of evolution advanced at a later date with the claim 
of supplying this want. Comte was fain to be 
content with the demonstration of a subjective 
nni^ in the suh.scn'ience of all the sciences to the 
neeils of man. 

Positive Polity. — On the basis of the philosophy 
he had thus estahlished Comte founded a scheme 
of individual and social coiidnot. The ethical por- 
tion he did not live to complete, hut in his elaborate 
exposition of the art of social politics wo have ample 
insight into his views on what ho considered an 
integral part of his sy'stem. IVe liave .space here 
only for a bare outline. 

The most complete life must he that wliicli rests 
oil the fullest knowledge. We n.atnrally' strive to 
improve those conditions of our existence which we 
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lijxlit of a Il0^v s_\ Wliat, then, are tlie evils 

or imperfections of our lot wliicli may lie renicilioJ 
Ijy applying positive pliilosopliy to life? Posmical 
laws are wliolly licyond oiu direct inllnence, and 
we can only to a liiniteil extent allect the condi- 
tions of tlieir action. But in the science of man 
we ourselves are the faclois, and onr efiorts to 
modifv our einiionment form the suhjective_ aspect 
of what is, ohjectively considered, a law of social 
development. 

Comte believed the Hist requisite of _sy.steinatic 
action to be the recoonitiini of a central intellectual 
and moral authority dissociated from practical poli- 
tics, which he propo.sed to secure by organising a 
Sjiiritiicil Ptm-cr, consisting of philosophers, sup- 
ported by the state. This class, exerting a pnrely 
moral control, yet supremo in all ati'airs of jinvate 
and social life in virtue of its natural prestige, would 
have only an indirect inllnence on political action. 
The temporal power should he in the hands of 
capitalists, the captain.s of indn.stry — chosen by 
their own order amt naming their sncce.s,sors — who 
would feel 11 moral responsihility to the .sniritiial 
power, especially when the authority of the tliinkerrf 
should be .strengthened by the support of women 
and nf the wnrking-classe.s, whose leady adherence 
to positive piincipies f'omte iirmly anticipated. 
Besides the corrective inllnence of each of the.se 
power .9 on the other, nn elHcient check on dcs|)otic 
control on tlie part of either is provided in the per' 
feet freedom of opinion and expre.s.sicm alloweit— a 
freedom the more valuable that it would rest on a 
system of soientilie and moral education, which it 
would he one of the chief function.s of tlie sjiiritnal 
power to direct and enforce. 

With the decline of militaiism and the growth 
of inihisti'inlisin Comte foresaw that political action 
would in the future he mainly (Urected on the 
organisation of labour for tlie lionefit of .society at 
large. No idleness would he jiormitted ; all would 
he workers. The dlstinotion between the capital- 
ists and the workmen, the rich and the relath ely 
poor, would remain \ hut the former would he 
taught to hold their wealtli and power a.s in 
trust from .society to he used for the benefit of 
all, while the latter would also come to I'egard 
them.selve.s as performing public functions, .serving 
society each in hi,s place. These view.s are sub- 
stantially similar to such more recent economic 
teaching as that of Carlyle and Ituskin in Great 
Britain. 

In the .sphere of morals the main ollice of the 
spiritual power would he to strengthen the social 
tendencies of man at tlie expense of tlie pensonal, 
a process made possiWe by the development of the 
alleetions originally called forth in family life. In 
tlie sphere of intellect it .should regulate and con- 
centrate the labours of its member.s, putting an 
end to the jireseiit ‘ dis|ier.sive speciality ’ of scien- 
tific aims, and determining tlie direction of all 
intellectual efforts by reference to social needs. 
In puisuaiice of the constructive principle of Posi- 
tivism Comte applies these general doctrines to 
the iiiniiediato future, by propounding a .scheme 
of concerted action for a great Western Repnhiic, 
embracing the French, English, German, Italian, 
and Spanish nations— an orgaiiisation imperfectly 
effected liy the intluence of Feudalism and Chris- 
tianity. 

Positivist Pelir/ion . — Such are the creed and the 
practice of Positivism. But a religion i.s more than 
creeil and practice ; there must he a sentiment, an 
ajqieal to tlie heart, a satisfaction of the feelings. 
The conception of an object of love and reverence 
proposed by Comte to succeed the idea of a Beity 
(whose existence he con.sidered it inipo.ssible either 
to affirm or deny) is that of Emnanity, regarded 
as a collective unity, a yreut being, consisting of 


all the men and women past, present, and to emne 
whose lives liave lieen or .shall he devoted to the 
well-being .and progress of the race. This being/ 
partly ideal yet wholly real, c.apahle of lieiiu'r 
definitely conceived, and not heyoiid the reach iTf 
onr service.s, would gather ronml it all onr affec- 
tions for onr fellow-men ; gratitude and reverence 
for those wliose stiiiggles and achievements in the 
past have made us what we are ; love and sym- 
pathy for all around ns who are striving after 
liettev tilings ; hope and effort for the more per- 
fect life of those yet nnhorn. Comte looked on 
the religion of Ilmnaiiity as fulfilling all tlie 
highest aims sought by tlie religions of the p,i-,t, 
and espeeiall,y a.s succeeding naturally to Chris- 
tianity, the liistoiiciil v.alne of which lie'tliornnglily 
.appreciated as a tiaiisitional jiliase of religious 
development. The worship of Hnmmiity was to 
consist in prayer, baking ihe form of liigh le.solve 
strengthened liy effort iiftei ideal communion with 
the noble spirits among the dead ; and in pnlilio 
commemoratioii.s, for the ohservaiico of which 
a calendar w.a.s .snggesled, associating each dav 
of the .tear witli .sbiiie great name in tlie roll 
of mankind, .and arranged .so as to illustrate the 
course of hmnan progress. Tlie s]iiiitiial iiower 
wonhl carry on tiio tvadiUons of tlie piiesthoofis 
of former religioiiK, preaching .solf-iilinogation as 
(he ride of life tliat hriiigB the liigliest liajipiness, 
and ofl'ering nn rewaid, save a place in tlie ‘choir 
iuvisihlo’ of the great and good, whose names are 
cherished in the fioait.s of tliose wlio follow them, 
and who.so inUnence will live to tlie end of 
lime. 

Positivism is of too rocuiit origin to ho lulequatoly 
treated e.\cept in nil nccomit of its gonesis, and the above 
outline of the system 1ms tlierefoie been entirely ocin- 
fined to the works of its founder. In his lifetime Comte 
attached to himself a lioily of d soiples more roinarlinlile 
for intolleotual eminence than for nniuhers. The must 
prominent of these was M. LittriS (q.v.), who afterwards 
edited his master's works, and established a review with 
the title of I.u Philosophic Positive. His di-seipleship, 
however, did not o.xtend to the later developments of the 
swstem. Near the end of his life Comte founded the 
Positivist Society, nn orgimi.sation whieli still hii.s its head- 
quarters in Paris ; hut it has e.xtended to most other coun- 
tries, and the miniber of adherents iiioreascs slowly but 
steadily. The Revue Occidentute, tlieir organ in the 

J iress, is published cjiiarterly in Paris. Among the bent 
ciiow-n of the English Positivists are Dr Congreve, Hr 
Frederic Harrison, Dr Bridges, and Profe-sor Beeslv, 
who have tran.slated Comte’s chief works and have pub- 
lished many expository and illustrative papers and ad- 
dresses. 'lliere are two centies of Positivist activity in 
London, each with oonneotions in other large towns. 
One of tliese, whieli is presided over by Dr Congreve, 
has introduced more of a ritual into its services; wliile 
the best-known group, associated ohiefly with the name 
of Mr Frederic Harrison, and having its headquarters at 
Newton Hall, Fetter Lane, devotes itself mainly to ex- 
tending a knowledge of the system bj' public addresses 
and various forms of practical effort. 

Among sympathetic critics of I’ositivisin are iiniiiy 
thinkers of eminence imbued with the iiositive spirit, 
and more or less indebted to the genius of Comte. Stuart 
Miff, in his work on Anyiistc Comte aud Positivism 
(1805), though taking an independent standpoint, spe.iks 
in terms of high appreciation not only of the leading 
doctrines of the positive yihilosnphy, but also of the 
conception of humanity as a Grand Eire, which is the 
keystone of the new religion. Many of the details of 
ritual and worship, however, were repugnant to him, 
as they have yiroved to many; and, wliile exaggerating 
the importanoo of tliese, he makes an arbitrary separa- 
tion between the earlier and the later portions of Comte's 
careei'. His book should be read along with Dr Bridges’ 
reply, entitled The Unity of Comte’s Life and Loctrinis 
(18W5). Mr Herbert Spencer lias taken more pains to 
vindicate his independence of Comte than to acknow- 
ledge his obligation to him. His references to his great 
predecessor mostly concern their disagreements. In 
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“'1 TAp iTfneds nf /SVifHi’C and the other 
„n The Clamficuhnn of the Sciences, he opposes Comte’s 
viei'S on tlicso subjects; and he has even thought 
it necessai'y to i>nhUsh an article entitled Itc.asons 
for dlsscntiiKj from the Phihisophii of M. (hoiiitc. Mr 
Hpencer’s exposition of the theory of evolution is regarded 
by Positivists as a valualile contribution to that scientific 
philosophy the inauguration of which they claim for their 
iiiaster. tt. H. Lewes, in the clia]itor on Comte m his 
Histunj of Philosophy, calls him the greatest thinker of 
modern tunes, and declares himself an ardent adherent 
of the ]iositive idiilosophy. Tor the religions aspects of 
Po-itivism, however, J, ewes’ feeling is one of partial 
sympathy only. In George Eliot’s works the influence 
of Comte's doctrines is evident, ,aiid she has devoted one 
of her poems to tlio intcrprctatioii of the Positivist con- 
ception of iiiinioi tahty. In addition to the works of 
these writers, the following are the most important 
eritici-sins of Positivism, ropro.sontiiig various degrees of 
sympathy and aiitagonisiii ; John iMorley, article ‘ Comte ’ 
ill Enry. Brit. : Professor Edwnul Caird, Sociul Philo- 
sophy and Iti/ii/ioii of I'tomic; Dr ,T. M'Cosli, Uhrislian- 
it!/ and PositirisM ; Lr M,artiiic',aii, in Types of Ethical 
Theory; Professor Huxley, ‘Soieiitifio Aspects of Posi- 
tivism,’ in Lay Sermon.s : and Mr A. J. Il.alfoiir, Eeliiiioti 
ot Humanity, 

' Among critics wholly iiiitagoiiiafic to Positivism are 
n.itiirally to be found the theologians and so-called ineta- 
]ihysioia!is — i.e. all whoso exiihuuitiniis of ^ihenomona 
either assiiiiie the action of supernatural beings or are 
expressed in terms of abstraotioiia such as rilal principle, 
inherent tendency, nature, Huch thinkers. Positivists 
contend, generally [irofoss little Imowledgo of soieiitifio 
fact; but with thoao may be iiioUided many scioutific 
specialists whose oontraotod view of the phoiKimonal 
world unfits them for general oonoeptioiis, and loaves 
tlieiii open to theological and niutaphysioal iiillueiiocs 
beyond the immediate sphere of their own specialty. 
'I’he opposition of tlicso olasses follows from the refusal 
of Piisitivisiii to recognise the claims of such modes of 
thought to other than an historical iiiipurtaiioe. 

Posse dOlllitatUS (‘the jKiit.sc of tlie comity’ 
— theiuliuitivc ‘to be ahlo’ lieiugused in late Latin 
ns a noun, and nieaiiino power or force), llie 
wliole force of the comity, ooiisistinf' of knights 
and men above tlie age of lifteen, witii oonslaliics, 
who attend tlie oulers of the slievifV to as,sisb in 
enforcing process or quelling riots. .Tustices of the 
jieace can al.so, if aii|)rolicii.sive of an organised 
resistance, ooimiiand tlie services of tlie po.sse 
coniitatiis, and it is tlie sheiitr’s duty to raise 
the necessary iinmhev of men. But practically, in 
modern times, constables and special eonstalilcs are 
all the a.ssistancG given or required. Hee SmiUiPt’. 

Possession is the redatiou wliioli suh.sists be- 
tween a person and a thing, when the pevKoh has 
control over the thing, and maintains hi.s control 
witli the intention of exorcising rights over tlie 
tiling.^ A man may lie in pos.se, ssiou of what is 
not liis own ; a thief enters into unlawful pos.ses- 
sioii of anotlicr’s goods; a farmer lias laxvful pos- 
■session of Ins Imidlord’s property. Again, a man 
may own a tiling without possessing it, and the 
laiv prescribes the form.s ot action, &c. whereby 
an owner may recover po.ssession of his property. 
In a roasonahly well-governed cuiinnuiiity pos.se.s- 
sion is evidence of right to po.sse.ss ; tlie person in 
po.ssession is therefore protccteil against all the 
world, imle.ss tliere i.s .some other jicrson wlio can 
■show that lie lias a bettor title : this i.s what is 
me, ant by sa,yiug ‘ posses.sioii is nine points of 
tile law.’ We sjieak sometiiiie.s of an iutore.st in 
po.ssession, as distingiiislied from an interest in 
reversion or remainder ; tliu.s, the person wlio is 
entitled to receive the rent of land has an in- 
terest or cHtiite in po,s,se.s,sion, tliongh iie doe.s not 
possess tlie land. In common speech possession is 
fremiently used as synmiyiiiniis with property ; lint 
for legal jiurposes the two ideas must he carefully' 
distinguished. See Hunter’s Soman Law; and 
Pollock and Wiight’s lissuij on Possession in the 


Common Laii (18S8). Tlieie may he joiiit-oMiier- 
ship in eitlier poisoiial or real property, one of the 
charaetciiMies of this kind of ownci'sliip being 
‘henelit of siii'vivoishi|i ' — i.c. if one of tlie joint- 
owiiei.s dies his interest .accrues to the other, and 
does not go to the ileceased co-ownei’s Iieirs and 
reprc.scutatives. In partnership, when one paitiier 
dies his sliare lieloiigs to his own peisonal repre- 
sentatives. 

Po.ssession, Demoniac. See De.monology, 
Exohci.sm. 

Posset, a dietetic prep.aration, made by ciiid- 
ling milk with some aciiliiiniis liquor, such ,as wine, 
ale, or vinegar. Wliite wine or slieiry i.s iisrially 
preferred, hut sometimes old ale is used! 'Fhe milk 
is boiled, and whilst it is still on the fire the .acid- 
ulous matter i.s added; if slierry, ahmit a wiiie- 
glassful and a half to tlie pint of new milk is the 
proportion, or twice the ipiaiitily if ale. A tea- 
spoonful (if vinegar or of lemnn-jiiicc is sometimes 
used inste.ad ; one or two taldesiinoiifiils of trc.acle 
may he added, to sweeten. Taken at bedtime, it 
is used for cold-, and coiiglis. 

Po.st-cai)taiii. See CJapt vin ( Na v.tL ). 
Postglacial aiicl Recent System. The 
deposits heloiigiiig to thi.s system contain the 
remains of plants and aiiimiils, few of which aie 
nob still existing sjiecio.s. The beds consist of inure 
or less incoherent .and iincoiisoliihated materials, 
wliieh have hoen foviued under very diverse condi- 
tions. They are rcpiespiited liy the hiw-lyiiig 
alluvia! Hats tliat occupy the sites of .silted-iip 
lakes, and the hottom.s of valleys at moderate 
elevations above tlie streams and liver--. Most of 
the hogs of northein and central Europe belong to 
the .Name system, Imt some liad commenced to form 
towards the close of the glacini jieriod. JIany hogs 
overlie the rennains of old forests, and not iiifie- 
qnenlly tiecs, occupying the place of growth, oecnv 
in tlie' peat at various levels. Two such ‘ Imried 
forests ' have been mot with in the hogs over a 
wide region in iiortli-we.sLerii Europe. At many 
places on the coasts of the Bviti.sli Islands and the 
opposite shores of the Continent peal witli buried 
trees ))ns.scs out to sea, and lias been dredged up 
from the sea-hottoin at coiisidei-ahle distances from 
tlie land, Tlie only otlier formations tliat need lie 
mentioned are the raised Beaclies ((pv.) whicli are 
met witli at vaiioiis lieiglits above tlie present sea- 
level, and the local morahies and ifuvhi-glacial 
gravels of the higlier valley.s of tlie .Scottish High- 
lands. Some of these moraines come down to the 
level ot the 4o to 50 feet heaoli. 

The flora and fauna of the period are e.s.sentially 
the same .as at pre.sont. In the earlier st.age.s of 
the period, however, the flora of iioith Germany, 
Denmark, southern Sweden, &e. was arctic-alpine, 
and that flora was accompanied by the northein 
mammals, including the reindeer, A'c, Later in 
the period, as tiie climate became more genial, the 
nortliom flora and laviiia disappeared from the low 
grouiKls of temperate Eiiiope, and the present plants 
and animals took their place. Of tlie more notable 
maiimials of the poriorl in Bvit.aiii were Mcgaccros 
(Irish doer), Pos yriinigenins, and Bus hnffifrons. 
The ()lde.st traoe.s of man met with at this .stage 
belong to the Neolithic phase. 

Several geographical and climatic change.s ajijiear 
to have .supervened in piostglacial and recent times. 
After the Scandinavian flora and fauna had been 
succeeded in our area by the present assemblage of 
Hants and animals, tlie climate appears to have 
lecoine even more genial than it is in onr day. 
Great forests spread far north into remoiis where 
trees do not now grow, and reached elevations on 
the mountains which they cannot now attain. At 
the same time many southern types of molluscs 
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migrateil iuli) noi'tliern seas, some of which have 
since died out, or still survive in diiuiiiished num- 
bers and dwarfed in size. To tlii.s genial stage 
belong the great oaks and other leafy trees in the 
lower buried forests of the hogs. Eventually the 
climate changed and became wet and cold. The 
Britisli area, formerly continental, was in.siilated 
and of less extent than now — the sea overflowing 
tire low ground of Scotland up to a heiglit of 45 to 
50 feet above its present ler’el. local glaciers then 
made their appearance in many mountain-glens, 
and even descended in some places to the sea. The 
‘ carse-olays ’ (45-50 feet terrace) belong to this 
.stage. The climate wa.s not .so favourable for the 
growth of great trees, which U’ere now more re- 
stricted in their vertical and horizontal range. Oyer 
wide areas the foi'ests decayed and became buried 
by nio.sses and tlieir allies. The general occurrence 
tlu'ougliout north-western Eiii'ope of a second well- 
marked ‘ buried forest ’ seenrs to indicate a retuiTi 
to more genial climatic conditions, giving rise to a 
second period of great forests, which gradually over- 
spread much of tire moory and waste lands. Coin- 
cident with tills second forest-epoch there appears 
to have been a gain of land, at least in Scotland, 
hut there is no evidence to show that Br itain again 
hecaine contiirental. The second forest-epoch was 
.succeeded as the first had been by somewhat cold 
and wet conditions, under the influence of which 
the forests decayed, while swamps and morasses 
increased. At the same time the Scottish area 
heoaine depres.sed for some 25 foot or thereabout 
below its present level. The last physical change 
of which there is clear eviilenoe is the final retreat 
of the sea, while the general aspect of the bogs (in 
which the rate of decay e.xceeds that of growth) 
would seem to indicate that wo are living under 
drier conditions than obtained wlien the second 
forest-epoch came to a elo.se. See Eueope, Stone 
Aoe. 

Post-Lorn. See Horn. 

Posting, the forwarding of passengers from 
place to place by means of relays of liorses. Poist- 
ing was long in'Eritain, as it i.s yet in some parts 
of the Continent, a government monopoly. See 
Post-office. 

Post-uiorteiu Pxnillinatioil. Examination 
of the body after death is a duty which has fre- 
quently to he discharged by medical men in 
various circumstances., of wliicb the most import- 
ant are (1) oases of sudden or accidental deatli ; 
(2) cases of lingeidng illness, in which the nature 
of the disease had not been determined during life ; 
and (3) oases of suspected suicide or homicide. 
Such examinations cannot legally be undertaken 
until twenty-four hours have elapsed after death, 
and permission or warrant must he obtained for 
the performance of the examination. In ordinary 
cases where the examination i.s nece.ssary or advis- 
able for the purpose of throwing liglit upon the 
nature of the fatal illness, and where no judicial 
qne.stiou is involved, the consent of the parents, 
relative.s, or guardians must be procured. In 
medico-legal oase.s the order of the coroner (in 
England) or of the procurator-liscal (in Scotland) 
is essential. In such cases the examination .should 
always he performed by two medical men, one of 
whom, it is desirable, should be an e.xpert. In all 
cases the position of the body and of the surround- 
ing objects should be carefully noted, as they often 
throw light upon the cause of death. The external 
appearances of the body, such as the presence of 
rigidity and of piitrefactive changes, should he 
observed, as affording a certam clue to the ireiiod 
at wliicli death oeeurred. In medico-legal autop- 
sies every or^an in the body should be carefully 
e.xamined, and its condition briefly but accurately 


noted. A careful microscopic examination should 
follow if there he the least doubt as to the nature 
of the diseased conditioir pie.seiit. Eiually, in cases 
of su.spected poisoning poi-lions of the nrgan.s must 
he snlijected to chemical analysis. The study of 
the cliuiige.s wrought in the various organs" by 
disea.se has been one of the most potent factors in 
advancing scientific medicine. 

Post-iniptiJil Contract. Bee Husband and 
Wife, Settlement. 

Post-obit (Eat. jooi'f obit urn, ‘after death’) 
is a bond or .security given by heirs and otlieis 
entitled to reversionaiy interests, whereby, in con- 
.sideration of a sum of money pi'esently advanced, 
the debtor hinds himself to pay a much larger 
sum after llie death of some person, or of linn, 
self. Whenever, as is not unusual, the payment 
is uncertain, and depends on the ohliger outliving 
somebody else, very high interc.st is required" 
or rather a very much larger sum is agreed to be 
rejiaid than wliat is advanced. These are generally 
usuiious bargains ; but the obligee or creditor can 
enforce payment of the full amount; though, if there 
is a gross case of inadequacy in the proportions 
amounting to fraud, a court of equity will interfere. 

Post-ofHcc, _ ( 1 ) a government department 
who.se cliief business it is to convey letters from 
place to place; and (2) any office or agency ap- 
pointed by tlmt department for the reception, 
despatch, or delivery of letters. Altho;igh letter 
conveyance i.s the primary work of the po.st-office, 
many other branches of l)UBme.s,s have been assumed 
by it. The word post is derived from the Latin 
posiiiis, jiieaiiing ‘placed,’ ‘fixed,’ and comes to 
have its particular application from the posts, or 
stages, at which on the roads of tlie Roman empire 
couriers were maintained for the jiuiqioseof convey- 
ing news and desjiatches, Herodotus mentions 
that a .system of oouriers existed in the Persian 
empire ; and Xenophon states tliat ]iost-staLions or 
hou.ses were cstahlislied by King (Jynis. Mnico 
Polo tle.scrilje.s a .similar system existing in China 
in the 1 3th century, the stations being only 
three miles apart, thus securing great rapidity of 
communication. Among the ancient Azteo.s in 
Mexico a complete system of couriers was likewise 
maintained, the stations being about two leagues 
apart, and providing a rapid inean.s of ooimnunica- 
turn by foot-raes-sengers. In all these oases the 
posts seem to have been sot up for government 
service only. 

The first letter-post in the modern acceptation of 
the word seem.s to have been established in the 
Hause towns in the early part of the 13th century. 
A line of letter-posts followed, connecting Austria 
and Lombardy, in the reign of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, whicli are .said to have been organised by 
the princes of Thurn and Taxis ; and the repre- 
sentatives of the same house established another 
line of posts from Vienna to Bnis.sels, connecting 
the most distant parks of the dominions of Charles 
V. The family of Thurn and Taxis oontiimed to 
enjoy certain privileges in connection with these 
posts down to 1867, wlieu they were ceded by treaty 
to the Prussian state, and have since been assumed 
by the Oerman empire. 

In England in early times botli public and 
private letters were sent by .special messengers 
only ; later on they were frequently conveyed by 
common carriers plying with their pack-horse.s. 
In the reign of Edward 1. ‘posts ’ were established 
where hoi'sos could he had for hire by messengeia 
wearing the royal livery ; and in the reign of 
Edwanl II. horses were Icept by private persons for 
hire, so that private nie.ssengers migdit travel 
‘post.’ In 1481, when Edward IV. was at war 
with Scotland, a system of relays of horses was 
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e'tahlifeliecl in tlie iiovtli (proliably from York to 
Edinbiiv"'!! ) in order to provide the kinj; with the 
latest news in his oam]i. This avvangement, how- 
eVer ceased on tlio restoration of peace. In lo48 
the charge for post-horses impressed for govern- 
ment service wa.s fi.ved hy statute at a pennj- a 
mile. Camden mentions the oHice of ‘ Mmster of 
the Postes ’ as existing in 1581 ; hut the clutie.s of 
tlie ‘Master’ were prohahly confined to the snpply- 
ino of post-horses. The foreign or alien merchants 
in°London e.stahli.shed a post-ofllce of their own 
frojn London to the outports in the year 1514, 
appointing tlieir own postmasters ; hut dis.sension.s 
occurred among thorn, and the matter was referred 
to the government in 1568. At this time also the 
En‘diah merchants complained of unfair treatment 
hv the foreign-po.sl ; and tlie consequence was tliat 
the government set up a ]io.st-ntIice for letters to 
foieign countrie.s for the henefit of the English 
merchants. Tlie first inland post was estahlislied 
liv Charles I., who in hi.s proclamation of 1635 
refeis to the nneertainty of communication between 
England and Scotland. The proclamation thu.s 
proceeds ; ‘Wherefore, lie now commands his Post- 
master of England for foreign parts to settle a 
rnnning post or two, to run night and day hetween 
Edinhiirgh and London, to go thither and come 
hack again in six day.s, and to take with them ali 
Rucli letters as shall be directed to any po.st-t()wn 
in or near that road.’ At the same time hy-posts 
were to he connected with the principal town.s 
lying oil the main lino of po.sts. In 1037 a pro- 
clamation iivoliibitod any messeiiger.s or foot-posts 
to carry lettev.s other tlian the iiiesseugors of the 
king’s po,stmaster-general, with certain .specilied 
exceptions. Thi.s inland post was placed under 
the charge of Thomas Withering, s, who, with 
William Erizell, had heen entrusted with the 
English post for foreign letters from the year 1632. 
In 1640, in conseqiienoe of irregularities, Witlier- 
ings was superseded in liis ollico, vi'liicli was then 
entrusted to Philip Burlamaolii. Eiglit main 
postal line.s tliroiiglioiib Eiigliind wore at thi.s 
period set up. The rates of po.stage for a .single 
letter were as follows ; not exceeding a distance 
of SO miles, 2d. j 140 niile.s, 4d. ; for any greater 
distance in England, 6d. ; to Scotland, 8d. In 
1049, in the time of the Commonwealth, the court 
of Common Council for London set up a post in 
rivalry with that of the. parliament ; hnt the 
Commons promptly put an eml to the undertaking. 
Material changes wore elleoted in the po.st-office hy 
Cromwell and his parliament iu 1057, and an 
ordinance hearing on the subject fnrnislics a motive 
for the estahli.shraent of posts — ‘ that they will ho 
the best means to discover and prevent many 
dangerous and wicked designs against the Coinniou- 
wealth, ’ At the Restoration tlie .settlement of the 
post-offlee made during the Coranmnwealth was 
confirmed, and its substance was re-enacted hy 
.statute 12 Carolus II. chap. 35, which act, being 
the lirsl .strictly legal authority for the o.stahlisli- 
iiient of the post-ollice, has always heen looked 
upon as its eluirter. Althoiigli in 1635 something 
was done tovvards establishing posts between 
England and Scotland, little was attempted as 
regards internal communication in Scotland till 
1695, when the Scotch parliament passed an act 
for the general estahlishment of a letter-post. In 
1683 an upholsterer named Robert Murray set up a 
penny post for the conveyance of letters and small 
parcels about London, which hnsiness was sub- 
sequently assigned to Tliomas Ilookwra. This under- 
taking was, however, seized hy the government 
as being an infringement of its privileges, and 
Ilockwra was granted a pension of £200 a year 
hy way of compensation. This system was the 
comniBiioement of tlie London IPostal District 


service, and Dockwra wa.s afterwards appointed 
its controller. About the year 1700 rohherips 
of the posta were so frequent in the neigh - 
hoiiiliood of the Iloriler.s that acts were jias-sed 
hy the Scotch and Engli.^h parliaments making 
rahhery of the post pnni.shahle witli death and con- 
liscation. In 170S a !Mr Povey attempted to set 
np a lialfpennj- post in London ; hut this wa.s sup- 
pressed as the result of a law.suit at the instance of 
the government. ISv a statute passed in 1710 the 
post-ottiee was remodelled, a general post-office for 
the three kingdom,s and the colonies being e.stah- 
lislied under ‘Her Majesty’s Postmaster-general.’ 
Thi.s ollicei- was empowered to keep one chief Ictter- 
oflice in London, one in Edinburgh, one in Dublin, 
one in^ New York, and one in the AVest Indie.s. 
The Irish parliament in 1784 passed an act, giving 
the Irish post-ollice a separate existence, and 
creating an independent postmaster-general ; hut 
the oilices were again united under the British 
po.stniaster-general in 1831. In the year 1776 a 
penny po.st for Edinburgh and Leitli was set iqi 
hy Peter AA'illiamson, and carried on until about 
1792, when it was absorbed hy the General Po.st- 
oilicc. In 1720 Ralph Allen (1694-1764) obtained a 
lease for life of the cross-posts at a rent of £6000 a 
year; and so gi-eatly did lie improve the revenue 
from this source that he realised an annual profit of 
£12,000, which he lived to enjoy for forty-four 
years. 

The institution of mail-coaches (see CoACHiNr;) 
marks a veiy important period in the history of the 
post-office. Tlieir introduction is due to Mr John 
Palmer, manager of the theatre at Batli, who siih- 
niitted liis .scheme to Mr Pitt in 178,8. In order 
to carry out his jilan Mr Palmer was appointed Con- 
troller to tlie General Po.“t-olIice, with a salary of 
£1500 a year and 2J( per cent, on any excess of 
revenue over £240,(100 a year. The rnnning of 
mail-coaches commenced in 1784, the plan being 
carried out, like the later great scheme of Sir Row- 
land Hill, in tlie face of veliement opposition on the 
part of offieer-s of tlie jio-st-offico. The new method 
of conveyance, liowever, proved most successful, 
hotli on necount of greater safety to the mails, and 
acceleration of the correspondence. In 1792 Mr 
Palmer was suspended from his office, an allowance 
of £3000 a year being made to him in lieu thereof ; 
hnt after a long struggle with the Treasury par- 
liament in 1813 made him a grant of £50,000. The 
mail-coach era may he said to have covered a 
qieriod of sixty years, during which time the great 
road engineers so improved the highways that the 
speed of the coache.s was increased from about si x 
to fully ten miles an hour. Mails were first sent 
hy railway in 1830 over the line hetween Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

In order of time the next gieat feature in the 
history of the po.st-office is the uniform penny 
postage Bclieme of IMr (afterwards Sir) Rowland 
Hill (q.v.). He suggested his plan of reform in 
1837. It evoked strong opposition within the post- 
ollice and from a section of the public without ; 
hut it was eventually adopted hy a majority of 
100 in the House of Commons, and the scheme u'as 
launclied on the lOtli January IS40. Immediately 
prior to that date the inland postage rates were as 
follows for an orcliiiary single letter : 


Prom any poat-ofilcc to any place not oxceediiig 16 inilea 

from Buoli poat-olllce del. 

Above 16 mnos ai ' ' ' “ 

20 
80 
50 
SO 
120 
170 
230 


net under 20 miles. 6d. 

, SO 6d. 

60 7d. 

I 80 8d. 

, 120 Od. 

I 170 „ lOd 

, 230 1. ltd. 

.12d. 


For every additional 100 miles Id 

and for every letter carried over tlie Borclsi^ an additional 
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Tlie extra halfpeiiiiy w.is charged as an indemnity 
for toll dues fromwliicli, liy the xlct 53 of (Jeo. III., 
1813, mail conveyances in Scotlanil liavin" more 
than two wlieels 'wore not e.xompt. These were 
tire initial rates payable for single letters— i.e. 
letters written upon single sheets. If a letter 
contained an enclosure the letter became a double 
letter, and double postage was claimeil. For a 
letter weighing an ounce the charge wr.s qn.ad- 
niplod, and each rpiarter of an ounce in addition 
ailded an additional rate to the charge. Under 
the uniform penny postage scheme the _po.st.age 
\vas levied according to weight, commencing with 
a penny for a letter not e.tceeding half an ounce, 
and a penny for every .additional half ounce, 
irrespective of dist.ance within the kingdom which 
the letter had to lie coni'cyed. The uniformity 
of r.ate as rBg.ard.s distance has been m,aint.aiiied 
till the present d.ay, though the Rowland Hill 
scale li.as been altered. Thus, in 1871 the initial 
li.alf ounce letter ceased (as regard.s inl.and letters), 
.and the scale became as follows ; Not exceeding 
1 oz.. Id.; not exceeding 2 oz. , lid.; not e.vceed- 
ing 4 oz., 2<1,, and Id. for every 2 oz. up to 12 
oz. ; Id. being charged for each adilitional ounce. 
In iSSj tlii.s onmp.aratively lieai'y' charge over 12 oz. 
was removed. The privilege of Fr.aidviug Letters 
(fpv. ) enjoyed by members of parli.ameut till 1840, 
which wa.s a great los.s to the revenue, ceased on 
the introduction of the uniform penny postage. 
Envelopes wei'O introduced, bearing a revenue 
stamp or mark for postage, and known as tlie 
Mulve.ady envelopes, from the name of the artist 
who prepared the desk-n ; hub the public would 
not take to them, and their issue was discontinued. 
Post.age-stamp.s U’ere, liowevei', introduced at this 
time, and have since continued to be used. The 
following flguies sliow to what extent cheap post.age 
lias .stimulated the eorrespondonce of the country. 
In 1839 the mirnher of letters passing through the 
post, including franked lettei-s, was 82,500,000 ; 
in 1840 the number at once rose to 169,000,000; 
and in 1800 the number was no less than 

1.650.200.000. In addition to this ma.ss of written 
matter, he.side.s 217,100,000 post-cards, the follow- 
ing articles passed through the post in 1800 : Book- 
packets and circulars, 441,900,000 ; nowsi)aper.s, 

159.300.000. For some years after tlie introduction 
of ilowlaiul Hill’s scheme there was a deficit in the 
post-office revenue, but this was soon covered by 
the rapid gi-owth of husines.s, and for many years 
the post-office has paid in large ye.arly profits to 
the Treasury. In 1890 the gross revenue from all 
hr.anches of post-office business was £12,211,614; 
the expenditure, £8,865,527 ; and the net revenue, 
£3,346,087. It is not to be doubted that the 
railway system must be credited with a large share 
of the means wiierehy it has been possible so greatly 
to develop the transmission of correspondence 
tlironghoub the country. Mail-coaches could not 
have carried the bulk and weight of matter now 
transmitted. Halfpenny post-cards were intro- 
duced in October 1870, and the penny postage upon 
newspapers was .at the B,aiiie time reduced to ^d. 

By an arrangement entered into between the 
postmaster-general and certain railway companies, 
dating from the 1st February 1891, the latter aie 
empowered to convey single letters for the public, 
betu'een their stations, on behalf of the po,st-office, 
provided the letters do not exceed 1 oz. in ■weight. 
Such letters must hear a postage-.stamp of the 
value of Id., which goes to the revenue, and a 
railway stanip of the value of 2d., which goes to 
the companies as payment for conveyance. 

In March 1891 a system of express delivei'y for 
letters and parcels was established in London and 
certain of the more important towns in the king- 
dom ; and shortly thereafter it was made general 


throughout the country. The delivery i.s effected 
by means of the messenger force employed in tlie 
telegr.aph “-ervice. 4Vhen railw.ay, omnihiis, ni- 
tiamcnr coineyance only is used by the mes-enger, 
the fee, in addition to the ordinary postage, is two- 
pence for the first mile, and threepence for each 
additional mile. Higher foes are charged for c.ab 
eonvey.anee. 

Puikd Uninn. — Under the terms of a treaty con- 
cluded at Bevne on the 9th Octoher 1874, the 
oliject of which was to secure uniformity in the 
treatment of correspondence, and the simpiific.atinn 
of accounts, as well as the reduction of lates within 
certain limits, and whose provisions were carried 
into operation gener.ally on the 1st .Inly 1875, the 
whole of Europe, the United States of Ameiica, 
Egypt, British Indi.a, .and all the colonies of 
France were at the outset, nr shortly thereafter, 
included in the ITnion, and m.any other countries 
and eolonies have since joined it. The rates of 
jm-stage to the sever, al states concerned will he 
found .set foi-th in the British Posf-njjicc. Guide. 
The internation, al accounts in respect of postages 
are based upon .a month’.s return of eon-espoiuleuce 
taken every third year. The rates of postage ta 
Great Biit'ain are not ahvays the same as tlio^e 
from Ore.at Biitain, each country having a certain 
limited discretion in fixing rates. 

Bcgiatercd LUfet's . — In 1779 the postmaster- 
general issued an order that postmasters .should 
dissuade the public from sending letters by post 
containing c.asli in gold or silver, rings, or bracelets, 
&c. ; hut this order was rescinded in 1792, At the 
s,aine lime postmasters u'ere again authorised to 
accept such letters ; but before placing them in the 
iiiail-b.ags they were required to coiiy the addresses 
of the letters on the front of the letter hill and to 
tie the letters np with the hill. This mode of 
giving greater security to letters of value seems to 
have been the initial stage in the development of 
the registered letter system. The modern plan of 
registration is based on the principle that every 
vegistereil letter must be signed for in passing from 
hand to hand; .and, although the postina.stei’-general 
gives guarantee ( under special conditions) to but a 
eomparativolj' sm.all amount, the system affords 
almost absolute security of transmission. Tlie 
number of letters registered in the United King- 
dom in 1890 was 11, .357, 935. The fee for inland 
registration, in addition to the ordinary postage, 
had for many years been fixed at twopence ; Irat 
on the 1st June 1891 a combined system of regis- 
tration and insurance was introduced for letters 
and p.arcels, with foes I'anging from twopence to 
sixpence, and a maximum insur.ance of £25. 

Money Orders . — In the year 1792, by permission 
of the postmaster-general, some half-dozen clerks 
■who had charge of the ‘ country roads,’ or despatch- 
ing divisions, in the London General rnst-offlee, 
set up a system of remittances for the public to and 
from tlie post-offices in Engl, and .and the chief post- 
offices in Edinburgh and Dublin, the postmasters 
at these places acting as agents in the scheme. 
This was the origin of the money-order system, 
which for a long period -n-as carried on by the clerks 
on their o-wii account. It was not till the year 1838 
that it became a recognised branch of the post- 
office estahlishment. In the earlier years the rales 
of commission were very high, thus preventing any 
extensive development of the business, Imt for 
many years the charge.s have been, especially for 
small amounts, on a very moderate scale. In the 
period from 1859 till the present time the uioiiey- 
orfer system has been extended to a great many of 
the colonies and to foreign countrie.s, and every year 
further extensions are being made. In 1890 the 
number of money-order offlees in the United King- 
dom was 9437. The amount of Imsine.ss done in 
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that veal was as follows ; Inland oi'ders, 9,027,750, 
417 ; colonial orders, 453,102, £1, 631, 61(5 ; 
forePu orders, 393,202. £2,200.372. 

Postal Orders. — In pursuance of the recoininenda- 
tions of a coniniittee appointed try the Treasury, of 
which the late Mr Geuj'ge Moore, the philaiitliropist. 
was chairman, the transinihsiuu of money hy means 
of postal orders was put into operation on the IsL 
Jainiary 1881. This simple method of remitting 
small sums of money has grown rapidly in public 
favour, and each year adds largely to tlie amount 
of business done. In 1890 tlie total nimiher of 
orders issued was 44,712,543, repre.senting an aggi-e- 
gate value of £17,737,802, 4s. 

Post-offi.ee Samiiffs-haiilcs . — By Act 24 Viet, chaji. 
19, a system of saving.s-bank.s in connection with 
tlie po.st-oliice was e.stahlished in 1861, affording 
(U'cat facilities for thrift to the industrial classes 
ami to young people. The rate of interest jiayahle 
to depositons is 2^ per cent. , c.alculated njiou com- 
plete pounds remaining with the post-ollice com- 
plete months. No .single depirsitor may deiiosit 
more than £30 in any one year. The number of 
offices opened for savings-bank bnsiimss np> to 
the 31&t March 1362 n'ji,s 2.532, while on the 31.st 
December 1839 the miinher open was 9303. In this 
latter year the deposits unmhered 8,101 ,120, amount- 
ing ti) £19, .814,303, and the withdrawals were 
2,757,848, anmnnting to £10,314,203. On tlie 31 st 
December 1389 a total aiiumnt, iiialudiiig interest, 
leinahied to the credit of dopusitor.s of £02,999,620. 
The interest credited to dejmsitors for the year was 
no less than £1,443,186. The post-office savings- 
bank is largely used hy friendly societies, prrovideut 
institiitiims, and penny hanks as a safe ])lace of 
ilepo.sit for their funds. Since 1880 depositors have 
liceii enabled to invest their .savings in government 
fetuck.s with little or no trouble. On the 3lst Dc- 
ceniher 1389 the total amount of stoek so lield was 
£4,176,634, distributed over 46,993 persons. Under 
regulations of 1838 the minimum amount of stock 
purchaaahlo was reduced from £10 to Is. See 
,S.tVINU.S-lJANK.3. 

Government Insurances and Annuities. — An Act 
27 and 28 Viot. chap. 43, 1864, empowered tlie post- 
master-general to grant life-insurance policies and 
aimiiities within cert.ain limited amounts ; and the 
scheme was brought into operation on the 16th 
April 1865. These branches of business have not 
developed beyond very narrow limits, and, in .so far 
as the scheme may have been devised to make life 
insurance and the buying aimnitie.s on the part of 
the less well-to-do more general, the attempt has 
liitlierLo proved a failure. 

Post-office Teleqntplis.— Prior to 1870 the bu8ines.s 
of conveying telegraphic messages for tlie public 
was in the Ivauds of several rival telegraph com- 
panies and the railway companies ; but by the Act 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 110, 1868, the postmaster- 
general was authorised to aeijuire, work, and main- 
tain electric telegraphs ; anil by Act 32 and 33 
Viet. chap. 73 he acipiirud ( witli certain exceptions) 
the e.xolu.siv’e privilege of .sending telegraphic nie,s- 
sages within the kingdom. Tlie actual transfer of 
the working system took place on the 5th February 
1870. The tariff was, like the inland postage, a 
uniform tariff within the United Kingdom, the 
iiiiniTmim charge being la. for twenty words, with 
free addresse.s. In the first complete year of the 
new rannagenient ( 1870-71 ) the total nnmher of 
telegrams of all classes transmitted was 9,850,177. 
On the 1st October 1885 the miiiiiimm charge for 
a telegram was reduced to 6d. for twelve words, 
addresses ceasing to he sent free. In the year 
1889-90 the niimher of nieasage.s tranamitted was 
62,403,399. The total sura laid out as capital in 
connection with the pui'cha.se of the telegraphs was 
£10,880,571 ; and the annual interest on this .sum. 


amounting to £299,216, i.s not borne on the jiost- 
office votes. In the year 1889-90 the revenue from 
this branch of the .service was £2,363,836, and the 
expenditure £2,262,310. The revenue received for 
private wii'e.s elected hy the post-office for persons 
and iiiims was £126, .917. The mimher of officer 
open for the tvansactiou of postal telegraph hnsiness 
in 1890 was 7352. Mee TELEOlLtril. 

Parcel Post . — This is the mo.st recent of the 
greater undertakings entered into hy tlie post- 
oHiee. By the Post-ollice (Parcels) Act, 1882 (45 
and 46 Viet. chap. 74), the post-office was em- 
liowercd to convey parcels hy post on different con- 
dition.s from ordinary postal packets ; the remimer- 
ation to the railway compiinies for tlie conveyance 
of the jiarcels in hulk being fixed at eleven-twen- 
tieths of the gross inland postage received for the 
larcels, the post-office iierforming all duties of col- 
ection and delivery. This business was entered 
upon by the post-office on the Ist August 1883, the 
parcels conveyed being exchisively inland parcels. 
At the outset the maximum weight of a jiarcel was 
fixed at 7 lb. On tlie Ist May 1886 the maximum 
weight was rai.sed to 11 Ih., and an alteration made 
ill the .scale of po.stago, tlie charge for a parcel of 11 
Ih. being fixed at Is. 6il. In the first year of the 
parcel post the number of parcels ti ausmitteil was 
upwards of 22,900,000. On tlie Ist J iily 1885 parcel 
busine.ss was extended to certain of the colonies and 
to foreign comitriB.s, and from year to year this con- 
nection with places abroad huemnes more widely 
extended. In the year ended 3Ist March 1890 the 
total nnmher of parcels of all kinds delivered in 
the United Kingdom w’as 42,852,570, the gro.ss 
postage upon which vt’ns ,£952, 11 3. This vast 
system of parcel carriage is said not to have 
damaged to any very considerable extent the 
parcels business of tbe railway companies, and 
consequently it must he lield to be a new con- 
venience created for the public, the value of which 
it is imijossible to estimate. 

Inland llevenue X/cetwes.— Throngh the medium 
of the post-office the inland revenue department 
limln It, ready weam of i-ssiiing a great variety of 
licenses thionglmut the country. In the year 
ended Die 31st March 1890 the numiier of licenses 
so distributed was 1,518,136, repieseiiting a sum 
of £908, 163. 

Muil-parket Serviee . — Occasional reference is 
made in old writings, and in official records, to the 
employment of vessels called iiackets, for the con- 
veyance of the mails, but there seems hardly any 
continuoiLs account of the serviee.s performed by 
those ves.sels, In the time of Charles I. packets 
between Unblin and Che-ster, and between Milford 
Haven and Waterford, eimveyed government des- 
patches, and in 1639 one Nicholas Herbert .agreed 
to linve bis barque in readiness at Whitehaven, 
‘with one sufficient master, and other meet and 
able sailors,’ to carry letters for His Majesty or 
the council at Uuhlin'for £10 per lunar month. It 
would seem that for some time anterior to 1788 the 
packets lielonged either to Die crown, to memherh 
of Die po.st-office staff, or to their friends, for in 
that year a commission upon fees of public oflices 
recommended that this system should he aban- 
doned, and that coiitraets should he obtained hy 
public advertisement. The recommendation was, 
liowever, only partially acted upon at that time, 
and no puhiio oontraot.s were entered into, appar- 
ently, until after 1837, at which period the packet 
service was placed under the imiiiagement of the 
Admiralty. Another oommittee in 1848 strongly 
urged an extension of the contract system, and a 
similar recommendation was made hy Lord Can- 
ning’s Committee of Inquiiy into packet-contracts 
in 1853. This committee also recommended that 
the stipulation as to the arming of the packets 
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should be omitted iu future contracts, and the 
coiiiiiiittee’s \ lews in this matter were thmi given 
etl'ect to. The mail- packet euutiaet business re- 
mained in tlie hands of the Admiralty till the 1st 
April 18(i0, nheu the whole management \ya3 taken 
over by the post office. In order to establish rapid- 
ity anil regularity of service, it has been necessary 
from time to time to grant vast subsidies to the 
mail-packet contractois. in those cases where tlie 
exigencies of trade had not secured these condi- 
tions ; hut the giowth of commerce and greater 
competition liave enabled the )>ost-office in many 
cases to obtain easier terms. At the close of the 
17th century a mail-packet was a vessel of some 
So tons, and hi the last yeans of the lSth century 
a mail-packet on the Falmouth station, reckoned 
fit to proceed to any part of the world, was one of 
about 179 tons. Tlie packets at this time sailing 
to and from the Continent were of about 70 tons 
burthen. About 1840 packets peifovming the 
Aiiieiican service were vessels of abimb 400 tiv 500 
tons hiirthen. Steam-vessels were first employed 
in the packet service in 1S21, since which time 
vast striiles have lieen made both in the speed 
ami carrying capacity of these shiiis. The Britisli 
mail-jiackets are to he seen in almost every sea on 
tlie globe. Tor tlie Atlantic service steamers of 
from 7000 to 10,000 tons are employed, making the 
transit from shore to shore in six days. So late a.s 
1829 the time allowed for a packet trip to and 
from America was 105 day.s. The contract services 
at home are very numerous, and those to foreign 
stations are almost co-extensive with the high seas. 
In the year 1889-90 the total payment maile by 
the post-otlioe for packet services was .-£(165,375, 
full details of which will be found iii the post- 
master-geueral’s annual report. 

Hates and Ecpidations. — In the scope of an 
article like tliis it is impossible to review the ]iast 
rates of postage and changes of regulations that 
have taken place from tiiiie to time. The con- 
ditions ajiplieahle to the business in relation to the 
piililio will be found fully set forth in the Post- 
office Guide, which may bo consulted at any piost- 
offiee, and to whicli the reader is referred. 

Staff. — The highest authority in the post-office 
is the postmaster-general. This official is a mein- 
her of the government, a privy-councillor, and 
sometimes a cabinet minister. All important 
measures of administration, appointments of officers, 
and dismissals are passed under the authority of 
the po.stma&ter-general in the form of minutes. 
The chief permanent officials are ; the secretary, 
a financial secretary, four other secretaries in 
London, a surveyor-general in Scotland, and a 
secretary in Ireland. The several secretaries under 
the first secretary take charge of separate branches 
of post-office business. Another important officer 
is the receiver and accountant general. This 
officer is responsible for the whole vast accounting 
work of the post-office, the collection of its revenue, 
and the distribution of its exjienditure. He lias 
no power, lunvevev, e.xcept by effecting economies of 
work or reforms of method, to reduce the latter or 
to increase the former. The bases of revenue and 
expenditure are fixed by higher authority. The 
total number of persons employed by the post-office 
(1890) is 113,550. Of these 61,054 are established 
officers, and 52,496 nne.stahlished and persons not 
giving their whole time to post-office work. The 
total number of employees comprises 89,373 males 
and 24,177 females. The salary of the postmaster- 
general is £2500 per annum, and of the chief- 
secretary a maximum of £2000. On a change of 
government the postmaster-general demits his 
office. 

Espionage of Letters. — The post-office statute of 
Queen Anne contains a prohibition, repeated in 


suhsegueut acts, against letters being opened or 
detained by per&on.s iu the service of the post-office, 
excepit under a waiiant from one of the prmcipal 
secretaries of state. Furing the ISth centuiy 
siieh warrants were often granted upon very trivial 
pretexts. At Bishop Atterhury’s trial in 1723 
copies of his letters, intercepted in the post, were 
jn-oduced as evidence against him ; and it would 
seem that about 1735 a system was kept up at 
immense expense for the examination of home and 
foreign oorre.spondence. In 1782 tlie corre.spoud- 
euce of Lord Temple, then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, was subjected to .such treatment in the 
jiost. The 19th century hiought a change for 
the better in this respect, and in 1806 Lord .Spencer 
initiated the custom of recording the dates of all 
warrants granted, and the grounds upon which 
they were issued. Since 1822 the warrants bave 
been preserved at the Home Office ; and a House 
of Commons return in 1853 shows that, in the pre- 
ceding ten years, only six letters were detained 
and opened — four in cases of felony. When Sir 
James Graham (q.v. ) was Home Secretary in 1844 
a warrant was issued for the arrest and opening 
of the letteis of Mazzini, the matter contained in 
them being conveyed to the Austrian niinisLer. 
This act involved the government of the day in 
serious public obloquy, and jirodnced a widespread, 
timugh groundless, distrust in the security of the 
ordinaiy corre.spondence of the country. It may 
safely he held that this power of opening lefcteia 
in the po.st has been very rarely exercised in recent 
years. 

Dead-letter^ or Ecturned-letter Office. — A depart- 
ment of the post-office ap])oiuted to deal uitli 
lettere, hooks, newspapers, &o. which cannot he 
delivered to the persons to whom they are directed. 
When a letter or other postal packet is refused at 
the address which it hears it is kept by the post- 
master, if an inland letter, &c., one day, and if a 
colonial or foreign letter, i&c., three days, before 
being sent to the veturjied-letter office. Inland 
letters are here opened, and those which contain 
tlie writers’ addresses are at once returned to them ; 
while those which lurnish no indication of the 
addresses of the senders, and contain nothing of 
value, are at once destroyed. Letters which hear 
the senders’ addresses on the outside, in the form 
of medallion or otherwise, are, however, usually 
returned without being opened. Foreign and 
colonial letters, after being retained from one 
week to one month, are returned unopened to the 
country of origin for disposal. A register is kept 
of letters found to contain value. In the year 
1889-90 the following numbers of articles were 
received iu the various offices constituting this 
department: letters, 6,311,102; post-cards, 841,076; 
hook-packets (including circular-letters passing at 
hook-post rates), 6,661,201 ; newspapers, 551,022; 
patterns or samples, 27,486 ; parcels, 107,863. Of 
the letters 119,386 were re-issued to corrected 
addresses, and 5,539,551 returned to the senders, 
while 214,839 were returned unopened to foreign 
countries. Of the total parcels received 81,277 
were either re-issued to corrected addresses or 
returned to the senders. The returned-letter 
dejjartment has not only principal offices in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, but branch offices in the 
other more important towns. 

Offences against the Post-office. — In view of 
the vastly important services rendered to the 
public by the post-office, involving the imposition 
of great responsibility upon its officers, and of 
the necessity which obviously exists for the pro- 
tection of the revenue (the conveyance of letteis 
being a state monopoly), tlie legislature bave 
thought fit to pass special enactments for the 
regulation of the one and the safeguarding of the 
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other. In addition, eiiaotnients liave been pas.£.ed 
from time to time bearinj;’ upon the other brandies 
of post-office busines^s. The following are some of 
the ofl'ences recogni.sed in the enactments ; Every 
ueison employed by or under the pobt-ofliee who 
steals, secretes, or destroj's a ])Ost-letter is guilty 
of felony, and if it contain a chattel or money the 
punishment i.s increased. Strangers also who steal 
letters or other postal padtets out of the custody 
of the post-office or its officers are likewise guilty 
uf felon}% and similarly punishahle j and a pei-son 
who fraudulently letains or wilfully keeps or detains 
a letter or other postal packet delivered to him hj' 
mistake, or which having been lost in course of con- 
veyance he may have found, is punishahle hy line 
and impiisonment. The moment a letter or other 
postal packet is pnt into the po.st-ollice, or is 
delivered to a peison authorised to receive such 
missives for the post, the protection of the statutes 
coiiuneuees, and it ceases on the letter or packet 
being delivered at the place of its address. If a 
postman delay the delivery wilfully, or if an officer 
of the post-office disclose or intercept or wilfully 
delay a telegraphic message, he commits a mis- 
demeanour. Ileceivers of post-letters or their 
contents .stolen or taken from the post-ollice are 
guilty of felony. By the 1 Viet. chap. 30 .sect. 2, 
any person sending or coin'oying otheiwise than hy 
pa.st letters or packets nut e.vempted from the 
e.tolu.'five privilege of the iiostmaster-geueral, or 
performing otherwise than hy the post any services 
incidental to conveying letteis or packets from 
place to place, is liable to a penalty ol £5 for every 
such letter or packet. Tlus e.xdusive iirivilcge or 
iBononoly does not o.\teud to newspapers. Theie 
are, however, e.vceptions to the general rule as 
regards letters or packets, Tims, a letter may be 
conveyed hy a private friotid and not hy the post- 
office. Letters sent hy iimssengurs oil purpose, on 
the private alt'aiis of the sender or receiver, com- 
missions and legal writs, letteis of riierchants sent 
hy their own vessels or along with goods to which 
they relate, are likewise e.voopted. But no person 
is permitted even to collect these e.veepted letteis 
for the purpose of sending them in the manner 
described, for this is infriiigirig the exclusive 
privilege of the post-oltice. Moreover, certain 
persons are expressly prohibited from carrying 
letters even gratuitously— vin. common carriers, 
unless the letters relate to goods in their carts or 
wagons ; owners, masters or cuiiiiiiandoi'S of ships, 
except letters of the owners of the ships or .such os 
relate to goods on hoard ; and passengers or other 
peisons on hoard ships. 

By statute the trausmission of telegrams within 
the United Kingdom is secured to the postmaster- 
general as a monopoly, and telegrams enjoy many 
of the protective privileges applicable to post- 
letters, The postmaster-general has fo 

arrest in the post any missive hearing thereon any 
words, marks, or designs of an indecent, obscene, 
or grossly ofl'ensive character. Under the Post- 
office (Money Orders) Acts, 1818 to 1883, an officer 
of the post-office who with a fraudulent intent 
issues a money order or piostal order, or re-issues 
a postal order iireviously paid, is liable to penal 
servitude not exceeding .seven years ; and any 
person^ who forges an order', or rrtters a forged 
order, is liable to penal servitude for a longer term. 
An officer of the post-office who fraudulently em- 
bezzles or misappropriates trroneys or seerrrities 
entrusted to or received hy liiiii hy virtue of his 
eiiiirloyment is liable to penal servitude not exceed- 
ing fourteen years. 

By 13 and 44 Viet, chap, 33, sect, 3, any pemon 
who, with intent to defraud, obliterates, adds to, 
or alters any such lines or words on a postal order 
as would, in the ease of a cheque, be a crossing of 


that cheque, or knowingly offers, iitter.s, or dispose.s 
of any oi'der, with such fraudulent obliteration, 
addition, or alteration, is guilty of a felony, and i.s 
liable to the like iiunishnieiit as if the order were a 
cheque. By the Act 45 and 46 Viet. chap. 74, relat- 
ing to the pai'cel post, that act is to he deemed to 
be a post-office act within the iiieaiiing of the Post- 
office (Oiieiice.s) Act, 1837 (1 Viet. chap. 36), and 
subject to its piorisions. The Post-office Acts 
ajiply to pm-ccls in like iiiamior ns they apply to 
other postal packet*-. Act 47 and 48 Viet, chap. 76 
— the Post-oltice (Protection) Act, 188-4 — deals with 
a variety of offences uiitler the following heads : 
prohibition of placing uijurious substances in or 
against post-office letter-boxes •, piohihition of send- 
ing hy post explosive, dangerous, or deloteiious 
suhstance.s, or indecent jirints, words, &c. ; jiro- 
hibitiou of affixing placards, notices, &c. on a 
post-office, letter-box, or otlier post-office pro- 
perty ; prohibition of imitation of po,st-ottiee stamps, 
enveloiies, cards, forms, and marks ; jirohihition of 
fictitious stamps ; prohibition of false notice imply- 
ing that any place fo a post-office, postal telegraph 
office, or jiost-office letter-box; obstruction of officers 
of the jjost-office or of business in a post-office ; re- 
taining of clothing hy officers of the post-ollice on 
ceiising to he officers ; forgery and improper dis- 
closure of telegrams. Contraventions of tliese jiro- 
hibitions entail penalties generally ranging from 
twelve months’ inqirisonment with hard labour, or 
a fine of £200, to lines not exceeding foi ty shilling.-i. 

FureUjn Pout-office The advantages of 

the post are now enjoyed, in a greater or less 
degree, hy all civilised countiies; and the several 
systems hear in their main features a geneial 
reseinhlaiice to the British system, upon which, in 
many cases, they have been modelled. At the 
same time details of marked difl'erenoe may lie 
observed, eaeh country liai'irig adapted its .system 
to its own particular wants. Thus, in certain 
countries suhscriptions to the newspapers and 
accounts for merchandise are collected hy the post- 
ollice ; the parcel post conveys larger and heavier 
article.s titan are conveyed in Great Britain ; a 
.system of sending through the post letteis of 
declared value is iu force in some ; and a different 
means is emjdoyed for transferring mails to and 
from mail trains while running. Besides this, the 
classification of postal matter in regard to rates of 
postage is not uniform. The amount of matter 
conveyed through the post between Great Britain 
and certain foreign countries is eiionnous — e.g. the 
average iminher of sacks of mails despatched 
weekly in 1800 from Britain to the United States 
was 1200, and to the Australian colonies 410. 

United States . — Tlie beginnings of a postal ser- 
vice in the United States date from 1639, when a 
house in Boston was employed for the receipt and 
delivery of letters for or from beyond the seas. In 
1672 the government of New York colony estah- 
lislied ‘ a post to goe monthly from New Yoi'k to 
Boston in 1702 it was changed to a fortnightly 
one. A general post-office was established and 
erected in Virginia in 1692, and in Philadeliihia 
in 1693. A deputy postmaster-general for America 
was appointed in 1692 ; and hy act of parliament 
in 1710 (see ji. 347) he was (Tirected to keep his 
piincipal office in New York, ‘and other chief 
offices in some convenient idace or places in other 
of Her Majesty’s provinces or colonies in America ; ’ 
a monopoly was established which included also the 
transport of travellers, and a tariff' was fixed. The 
.^steiii, however, iiroved a failure, until 1753, when 
Benjamin Franklin became postmaster-general; 
when he was removed from office in 1774 the net 
revenue exceeded £3000. 

In 1789, when the post-office 'was transferred to 
the new federal government, the number of offices 
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ill tlie thirteen •state'^ was only about seventy -five. 
A cousiieetus of the reiiiarkable \no}j;ress in the 
eiisuinv century i.s sujiplieil in tlie table below. 
Clutstamlin^' ei’ents in the bistory of the American 
juistal .service have been the negotiation of a jioatal 
tieaty with England (1816); the intioduction of 
]iostage-stauii)s ( 1847 ), of stamped envelope.s ( 1852), 
of the sy.steui of registering letters (1855); the 
establishment of the fiee-delivery system, and of 
the travelling iiost-oiliee system (1863); the intro- 
duction of the money-order system (1864), of 
postal cauls (1873), and, between the last two 
ilates, of .stain])ed newspajior wrappera, and of 
envelopes bearing request.s for the return of the 
enclu.sed letter to the writer in case of non-delivery; 
the foimation of the Universal Postal Union ( 1873); 
the issue of ‘ jiostal notes ’ payable to bearer ( 1883) ; 
and the establishment of a &]ieeial delivery .system 
(1885), under which letters beaiiug an extra ten- 
cent stamp are delivered by special messengcr-i 
immediately on arrival. The telegraph is not in 
the hands of the post-ofllce, and among other 
fcatnres not yet adopted by the United States 
service are post-office savings-banks and the irarcel 
post. The postmaster-general is a member of the 
cabinet. Under him about 100,000 jiersons are 
employed, of whom some 60,000 are po.stmastei's. 
IMust of these, except letter-carriers and clerks, 
are liable to be lemoved on the accession to federal 
office of a new political party. The following table 
shows the increase, during the first century of the 
department’s history, in offices, length of mail 
routes in mile.s, revenue, &c. 


Years 


MtkH 

cnuc. 

niciienilltur& 

1700 .. 

... 75 

1876 

$37,935 

832,140 

1801) . 

. . n03 

20,817 

280,804 

213,004 

ISIO.. 

... 2,800 

30,400 

562,300 

495,009 

1S20 .. 

. . 4,500 

72,402 

1,111,927 

1,100,020 

1830 . 

. . 8,450 

115,170 

1,860,683 

1,032,708 

1840 

...18,408 

165,730 

4,543,522 

4,713,230 

I860,. . 

...18,417 

178,072 

5,682,971 

6.212,053 

1800 ... 

....28,498 

240,054 

8,618,007 

19,170.010 

1870 

. .28,492 

231,232 

19,772,221 

23,098,887 

1880 . . 

42,939 

343, bSS 

33,316,470 

30,042,804 

1890. 

02.401 


60, 858, 783 

00,615,083 


As will he seen, the United States post-office 
department, unlilte that in Great llritaiu, is carried 
on at a less ; this is due to the large amount of 
postal matter of certain classes carried at less tliau 
the cost of conveyance and disbrlhutiou, and to 
some kinds of correspondence being carried alto- 
gether free. In 18110 the numhers of letters, 
packets, newspapers, &c. conveyed by post in the 
United States were a.s follows ; 


Lettcvs, post-caids, &c 2,289,960,015 

Newspapiiis, &c 778,428,616 

Other .-irticles 619,247,190 

Articles sent fiec of postase 376,609,165 


Aitioles of all kinds for foieign countries 41,273,312 

Grand total 4,005,408,206 

The numher of post-offices in the United States 
is larger than in any other country ; but as regards 
the numher of persons employed the United States 
takes tliird rank. It provides a po.st-olfiee for 
every 1003 persons, while in Great Britain the 
proportion is one to eveiy 2105 persons. 

See the articles Stasips, Tblesbaph. The following 
works may also be consulted ; Postmastev-geueral's 
Annual Reports, issued yearly since 1855 ; ATer Majest’fa 
Mails, by Lewina; Martin’s Statesman's Year Book; 
Jjife of Sir Itowland Mill ; The History of Penny Postage, 
by Sir E. Hill and G. B. Hill (1880); Fifty Years of 
Public Work, by Sir Henry Cole, IC.C.B. ; The Eoyal 
Mail : its Curiosities and Bomance, and A Hundred 
Years by Post: a Jubilee Retrospect, by tlie present 
writer. 

Post-Tertiary. See Qtjatbenary. 

Posy. See Ring. 

Potash. See Potassium. 


Potash Water. Sec Aerated YkiTERs. 

Potassium (sym. K, erpiiv. 39) Is one of the 
alkaline metals. The letter K is selected as its 
symbol, as being the first letter of Kali, the Arabic 
word for potash, the letter P being already taken 
as the .symbol for pho.sphorus. The following are 
the chief character.s of this metal. It is of a hluish- 
whitc colour, and present.s a .strong metallic lustie. 
It melts at 146 -5“ (62 '5° C,), and at a led heat is 
converted into vapour. Its affinity for o.xygeii is 
so great that on exposure to moi.st air it imme- 
diately becomes covered with a film of oxide, and 
hence it imnst he kept below tlie .suifaee of naphtha. 
IVhen heated it burns with a violet flame. Its 
intense affinity for oxygen is well shown by tluow- 
iiig it into water, on wliicli, from its low .s])ecilic 
gravity, '865, it floats. The metal abstracts 
o.xygeii from the water, and forms oxide of potas- 
sium (iiotash); while the liberated bydiogeii 
carries off a .small portion of the volatilised potas- 
sium, and, taking fire from the beat evolved by the 
energetic chemical action, burn.s with a brilliant 
violet llame. The expeilment is a very beautiful 
one, the burning metal .swimming about rapidly on 
the water, and finally disap]iearing with an explo- 
sion of steam, when the globule of melted potash 
hecomes sufficiently cool to come in contact nith 
the water. 

Potassium doe.s not occur in the native state, and 
can only be obtained by the reduction of its oxide, 
jiotash. In 1807 Davy prepared it by deoomiiosing 
its liydrated oxide (pota.sh) by meaiis of a voltaic 
current, but this process is not applicable on the 
laige scale. It is non' usually manufactured by 
distilling a mixture of carhouate of potash ana 
charcoal in an iron retort. 

If proper proportions are taken, the mixture is 
wholly converted into carbonic oixide and potas- 
sium, as is shown in tlie equation ; 

C’aiboimte of Potabli. Carbonic Oxule, 

K 2 CU 3 -t- 2C = IC 4- 3CU. 

Potassium forms two compounds with oxygen, 
viz, a protoxide, K,>U, xvhicli constitutes |)otash, 
and is strongly basin, and a peroxide, K 2 O 4 . Of 
these the former is the only important one. 

Potash can be iirocured in the anhydrous form 
by heating thin slices of the metal in air perfectly 
free from moisture or carbonic acid. It is ii’hite, 
very deliquescent, and caustic. When moistened 
with water it becomes incandescent, and the water 
cannot he expelled by anj' degree of heat, A far 
more important substance is the Hiidrate of Potash 
or Caustic Potash (KOH = K„OHjO ). This Is 
commonly prepared by dis.solving ’ carbonate of 
potash in ten times its weight of water, and gradu- 
ally adding to the boiling solution a quantity of 
slaked lime, equal in weight to half the carbonate 
of potash used. The resultiug compounds are car- 
bonate of lime, which falls as a precipitate, and 
hydrate of potash, which remains in solution ; the 
changes being expressed by the equation ; 

Carbonate of t Carlioiiato of Hydrated 

Potash, ohiKca nime. Polash. 

KaCOs -1- CaOHjO = CaCOj -i- 211011. 

The clear supernatant fluid is removed by decanta- 
tion, or by means of a siphon, into a clean silver 
or iron basin, and Is raiiidly evaporated till it flows 
tranquilly like oil ; it is then eitlier cast into 
cylinder .9 in metallic moulds, or is poured upon a 
cold slab, and solidifies on cooling. As so obtained 
it is very impure, but by solution in alcohol and 
evaporation a very pure article is produced. 

Hydrated potash, on solidifying after fusion, 
occura as a liard, grayish-white, opaque body, with 
a crystalline fracture, which may he readily again 
fused into a colourless oily fluid, hut which only 
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volatilises at a very high temperature. It is 
soluble in about half it.s weight either of water or 
of alcohol, and rapidly absorbs both carbonic acid 
and moisture from the atmosphere. It acts as a 
powerful caustic, and cpiickly destroys hoth animal 
and veifetahle tis.sue.s, and hence its solutions can 
only be filtered through asbestos or pounded glass 
or sand. Its alfinities are so powerful that few 
vessels are capable of resisting its inlluence. Its 
soiution must be preserved in glass bottles into 
the compo.sition of which no oxiile of lead enters, 
a.s it lias tlie property of dissolving this o.\ide 
out of the glass. Ves.sels containing silica (porce- 
laui, earthenware, tSic. ) are decoinpo.sed, and plat- 
inum itself is o-xidised when heated in contact 
witli it. 

The salts which ]iotash forms with acids are for 
the most part readily soluble in water, and colour- 
less, unless ( as, for e.xainple, in permanganate of 
potash) the acid is coloured. Mo.st of them are 
crystallisable, and they all communicate a violet 
tint, characteristic of potash, to the llamo of spirit 
of wine and to that of the hlowpiiic. Many of 
them occur in animals and vegetalilcs, and the 
ashes of plants contain them in large quantity. 

Carhouate of Poiush, K.,C 03 , is obtained by 
burning plaut.s in dry pits, (tisaolving the aalie.s in 
water, evaporating till the .sulphate.s, chlorides, &c. 
separate in crystals, and then boiling the mother 
licpiid to dryne.s.s in iron pot.s. The quantity of 
pure carbonate of potash contained in it is liable to 
great variation, and for pharmaaeulical jiiirposes 
ft must he dissolved in water and crystallised, the 
crystals containing about 20 nei' oeiit. of water. 
Carbonate of potash is extremely deliquescent, and 
is soluble ill less than its own weight of water, but 
is insoluble iu alcohol. It has an acrid, alkaline 
taste, and its reaction upon teat-paper is stiongly 
alkaline. It is a compound of groat importance, 
both as a chemical reagent and as entering largely 
into the preparation of iiuwt of the other compounds 
of iiotash, and into the manufacture of soap and 
glass. The oommeroial carbonate is often called 
Poaii Ashes. Bicarbonate of Potash, KHCOj, is 
obtained in white rhombic prisms, by passing a 
current of carbonic acid gas through a .strong solu- 
tion of carboiiatu of potasli. These crystals are per- 
manent in the air, hut are decomposed by heat; water 
and carbonic acid being evolved, and the simple 
carbonate left. This salt is much less soluble than 
the carbonate, requiring four parts of cold water 
fur its soliitiuu, which is nearly neutral to test- 
paper, and has a much milder taste than the preced- 
ing salt. It is emifioycd as an antacid in medicine. 
Tlie tSul^ihale, KatJUj, and Bisulphato, KHSO,, may 
he prepared by treating potash with sulphuric aehl. 
Nitrate of Potash has been already described uuder 
the heail Nitkk. Chlorate of Potash, ICClOj, 
occurs in while rhomhoidal tablets of a pearly 
Imstre. It has a cooling taste like that of nitre. 
It fuses at a gentle heat without deoompo.sition, 
hut ou iiicreasiug the heat it gradually gives oil 
all its oxygen, and is converted into chloride of 
potassium, according to the equation ; 

Chlorate of Potash. Chlorkle of Potassium. Oxygen. 

2KC10.J = 2KC1 -h 30... 

It is not very soluble, as it requires for solution 
16 parts of cold and 1 7 parts of lioiling water. _ It 
even surpasses nitrate of potash as im oxidising 
agent ; and if oorahustihle substances, such as 
carbon, sulphur, or pho.sphorus, be keated _ or 
forcibly rubbed with it, a detonation or explosion 
occurs. This salt is employed in the manufacture 
of Matches (q.v.), iu certain operations in calico- 
printing, and for filling the friction -tuhe.s employed 
for firing cannon ; the host mixture for these tubes 
consisting of 2 parts of this salt, 2 of sulphide 
387 


of antimony, and 1 of powdered glass. A mixture 
known as White Gimpoivder, consisting of chlorate 
of potash, dried ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
sugar, has been employed for blasting purposes, 
hut its preparation is ‘accompanied by so mucli 
danger that it is .seldom used. This salt does not 
occur as a natural product, hut may be obtained 
along with chloride of potassium by passing a 
cuircnt of chlorine gas through a hot solution of 
caustic potash. The two salts are easily separated 
by crystallisation, as the chlorate is compaiatively 
insoluble, and the chloride extiemely soluble. 
Hupochlorite of Potash can only he obtained in 
solution. Under the title of Eau de Jamlle, it is 
sold as a bleaching agent. It is obtained by pass- 
ing chlorine gas thiough a cold dilute solution of 
carbonate of potasli, when chloride of potassium 
and hypochlorite of potash are formed, from which 
the eliforide may he removed by crystallisation. 
The Phosphates of Potash, formed by the dilferent 
varietie.s of phosphoric acid, are sufficiently noticed 
in the articles PH 0 srHonu.s and Manuhe. The 
Silicates of Potash are imiioitaiit compounds in 
coniieefcion with the manufacture of glass ; they 
also enter into the composition of Fuchs's Soluble 
fri«js(see Gl.vss), or Water-i/lass, and have been 
employed as a coating by which the decay of 
magnesian and other limestones may he pie- 
vented. The Chromate and Bichromate of Potash 
are noticed in the articles Chromium and Calico- 
I'lUNTlNG. The haloid salts of potassium may 
he passed over very hrielly. The Chloride of 
Potassium, KCI, is obtained in large quantity in 
the preparation of chlorate of potash, or may he 
procured by hurning potassium in chlorine gas, 
when the result of the hrilliaut eonihustion which 
takes place is this salt. Iu its general characters 
it closely resembles common salt, NaCl, except 
that the former conununioates a violet and the 
latter a yellow tint to the ilanie of alcohol. It 
is a constituent of sea-water, of salt marshes, 
and of many animal anil vegetable fluids ami 
tissues. The Bromide and Iodide of Potassium are 
noticed in the articles Bromine and IODINE. 
Fluwide of Potassium, KFl, ))os.sessos the property 
of corroding glass. There are several sulphides, 
the most important being the Liver of Sidpihur, 

H iared by fusing together carbonate of potash 
sulphur. Besides its use in skin diseases, it is 
niiich employed by llorists to prei'eiit niihlew ou 
ro.se3. The Yellow and the Bed Prussiate ( or the 
i'erroemnide and Ferricyanide) of Potash are 
noticed in the article Feukidcyanogen. The 
Cyanide of Potassium, KGy, may he proeiired by 
heating jiotasBiuin iu cyanogen gas, wlien brilliant 
coiiibiistiori occurs, and the resulting product is 
this salt. It may, however, be more cheaply and 
easily prepared by fusing together S parts of ferio- 
cyau'ide and 3 of cai’honate of potassium. Tills 
salt forms colourless deliquescent crystals very 
soluble in ivater. It exhales an odour of hydro- 
cyanic acid, and is nearly as poisonous as that 
acid. Its great deoxidi-siiig power at a high tem- 
jieratiiro renders it a valuable agent in many of 
tlio liner operations of metallurgy. 

The following are the ordinary tests for the 
poto-ssiuin ooinpouuds ; ( 1 ) Solution of tartaric acid 
added in excess to a moderately strong solutioii of 
a potassiuiu salt gives after some time a white 
erystailine precipitate of cream of tartar (see Tar- 
taric Acid ). The result is hastened by stirring 
or shaMng, (2) Solution of liichloride of platinum 
gives a crystalline yellow precipitate, which is a 
double salt of biohloride of platinum and cliloride 
of potassium. If not previously aoid, the mixture 
to be tested should he acidulated with liydrooldoric 
acid. (3) The violet tint ooourring in the presence 
of potassium in the outer Ilarao of the bloivpipts 
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or in the flame of hjiiiit, liasj been already noticed. 
(4) The apectruin of a flame containing potas-siuin 
exliibits a chavacteiistic bright line at the extreme 
limit of tiie red, and another one at the oj)po.site 
violet limit of tlie Sjiectrnin (ipv.). 

In medicine the following compounds are used : | 
Cauitic Potash, or Ilyilntte of Potash, KOII, which 
occurs in lianl white pencils. From its power of 
dissolving the animal tissue.s, it is .sometimes u.sed 
as a can.stio, althougli its gieat deliquescence renders 
it soniewliat dillioult to localise its action to the 
desired spot. In bites of venomous serpents, mad 
dogs, &c. it may be applied with advantage, and 
it is useful in destroying warts and fungoid growths 
of various kinds. Solution of Potash, commonly 
known as Liquor potassir, i.s ohtaiiied by the pro- 
cess already given for tlie pieparation of liydrate of 
potasli. Lnjuur potassn;, in comhination with a 
tonic infusion, is of service in cases of dyspepsia 
whieli are accompanied with excessive acidity of 
tlie stomach, such, for example, as often occur in 
habitual s])irit-driaker.s. It is also frequently given 
with the view of rendering the urine alkaline, or of 
diminishing its acidity in cases in which that 
secretion is too acid. The usual dose i.s ten drops, 
gradually increased to as much as a fluid drachm. 
Acetate of Potash, KCoHjOn, is obtained by the 
action of acetic acid on carbonate of potash, and 
occurs in white foliaeeous satiny masses. In its 
passage througli the system it is converted into 
carbonate, and thus renders tlie urine alkaline. 
In small doses, as from a scruple to a drachm, it 
acts as a diuretic, and is of service in some forms 
of dropsy. Combined with other potass-salts, it Is 
much given in acute rlienmatisui. The two car- 
bonates and the sulphurated potasli have been 
already referred to. 

The Chlorate of Potash has come much into use 
as a popular remedy for sore throats. For tills 
purpose it is usually employed in the form of com- 
pressed pellets, which are allowed to dissolve 
slowly in the mouth. 

Potato ( Solatium tuberosum ; see Solanum ), 
one of the most important of cultivated plants, and 
in universal cultivation in the temperate parts of 
the globe. It is a perennial, having herbaceous 
stems, 1 to 3 feet bigb, without thorns or prickles ; 
pinnate leaves with two or more jiair of leaflets 
and an odd one, the leaflets entire at the margin ; 
flowers about an inch or an inch and a half in 
breadth, the wheel-shaped corolla hein^ white or 
mrple, and more or less veined, followed bj'globu- 
ar, purplish fruit, of the size of large goose- 
berries ; the roots producing tubers. The herbage 
has a slightly uarcotic smell, although cattle do not 
refuse to eat a little of it, and the tender tops are 
used in some countries like spinach. The tubers 
are, however, the only valuable part of the plant. 

It was long customary to speak of the potato as 
a native of mountainous districts of tropical and 
subtropical America ; hut it has never been clearly 
determined where it is really indigenous, and where 
it has spread after being introduced by man. 
Humboldt doubted if it bad ever been found truly 
wild ; but subseipient travellers, of high .scientific 
reputation, express tliemselves thorouglily satisfied 
on tills point. It has been rendered certain that 
long before the Spaniards reached the New World 
the potato waa cultivated by the Incas and other 
Andean nations. It seems to have been first 
brou"lit to Europe by the Spaniards, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Quito, in the beginning of the 10tb 
centui'y, and to have spread from Spain into the 
Netherlands, Burgundy, and Italy, hut only to he 
cultivated in a few gardens as a curiosity, and not 
for general use as an article of food. It is said to 
have been brought to England from Virginia by 
Sir John Hawkins in 1563 ; and, again, in 1586 by 


Sir Francis Drake, to whom indeed a statue, as 
the introducer of the potato, was erected at Ott'en- 
burg, in Baden, in 1853. Anyhow, it cannot have 
.attracted iimcli notice ; and though Haleigli is 
believed to have jdanted potatoes both at his 
Devoiisliire birthiilace Hayes, and on his Munster 
estates, it was a long time before they began to be 
extensively cultivated. It long received throughout 
almost all European countries the same name 
with the Batatas or Sweet Potato (n.v. ), which 
is the plant or tuber meant by English writens 
down to the middle of the 17th century in their 
use of the name jiotato. (ierard, in his Herball, 
published in 1597, gives a lionre of our potato 
under the name of Batata Virqiniana; hut so 
little were its merits appreciated that it is not 
even mentioned in the Complete Gardener of 
Loudon and Wise, publislied more tlian a cen- 
tury later, in 1719 ; whilst another writer of the 
same time says it is inferior to skirret and 
radish ! It began, however, to be imagined that it 
might be used with advantage for feeding ‘swine 
or otlier cattle,’ and by-and-hy that it might be 
useful for imor people, and for the prevention of 
famine on failures of the grain-crops. The Royal 
Society took up this idea, and in 1663 adopted 
measures for extending the cultivation of the 
potato, in order to the prevention of famine.s. To 
this the example of Ireland in some measure led, 
the potato having already come into cnltivation 
there to ,an extent far greater than in any other 
Europjean country, and with evident advantage to 
the pjeople. From Ireland tlie cnltivation of the 
potato was introduced into Lancashire about the 
end of the 17 th century, soon became general there, 
and tiience spread o\’’er England ; so that before 
the middle of the 18th ceiiLuiy it had become im- 
portant as a lield-crop, wliich it became in the 
south of Scotland some twenty or thirty years 
later, about the same time in Saxony and some 
other parts of Germany, hut not until the later 
part of the century in some other parts of Germany 
and in France. In France the potato was long 
supposed to cause leprosy and fevers, and the 
extension of its culture was mainly due to the exer- 
tions of Parmentier (1778). In Prussia Frederick 
the Great took an interest in it, and promoted it 
by compulsory regulations. 

The potato is of great importance as affording 
food both for human being.? and for cattle ; and 
next to the jirincipal cereals is the most valuable 
of all plants for human food. It is .also used for 
various purposes in the arts. No food-plant is 
more widely diffused ; it is cultivated in subtropncal 
countries, and struggles for existence in gardens 
even within the Avetio Circle, yielding .small and 
wateiy tubers, although the efiects of late sjiring 
frosts, or early autumnal frosts, upon its foliage 
often prove that it is a plant properly belonging to 
a climate milder than that of most parts of Britain. 
No more important event of its kind lias ever taken 
place than the general introdnotion of potato cul- 
ture into the husbandry of Britain and otlier Euro- 
pean countries. It has exercised a beneficial 
influence on the general welfare of the people, .and 
has increased the national wealth, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional occurrence of famine and distress 
(notably in the years 1846 and 1847) in Ireland and 
elsewhere from the failure of the crop. The results 
-^due mainly to excessive and imprudent cultiva- 
tion of the potato — confirmed two great laws, that 
plants long very extensively or almost exclusively 
cultivated in any district, however successfully 
they may be cultivated for a time, are sure to fail 
at last ; and that the exclusive, or almost exclu.sive, 
dependence of a people on one source or means of 
support is unfavourable to their welfare in respect 
to tul their interests. 
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Huinboldt calculates! that the same extent of 
.-I'ounil which would produce thirty pounds of rvheat 
would produce one thousand pounds of potatoes. 
But potatoes are not nearly so nutritious a.s wheat, 
and the constant eiuployuient of them as the chief 
article of food is not favourable to the development 
of the physical powers, and is cou.sequently in 
its protracted influence unfavourable to mental 
energy. All this is too well illustrated in Ireland 
and tlie Highlands of Scotland, in a race capable 
of the highest development. It is calculated that 
100 parts of good wheat-llour, or 107 parts of the 
vraiii, contain as much actual nutriment as 61.S 
pai ts of potatoes. The inferiority of the potato in 
nutritious power is very much owing to the com- 
paratively small quantity of nitrogenous substances 
which it contains, in consequence of which it is 
most advantageou.sly used^ along with some very 
nitrogenous article of food, in Britain generally with 
animal food, in some parts of Europe with curds or 
with cheese. The potato tuber, in a fre.",!! state, 
contains about 71 to SO per cent, of water ; 15 to 20 
of starch, 3 to 7 of fibre or woody matter, 3 to *1 of 
gum, de.xtrine, and .sugar, and 2 of albumen, gluten, 
and casein. There are con.siderable dill'erences, 
liowever, in different varieties, in different stages 
of maturity, and in different soils and seasons. 

Potatoes are used, both raw and boiled, for the 
feeding of cattle. Eor human food they are 
variously prepared by roasting or Iroiling, but 
now chiefly by boiling, a process by which they are 
freed from all that is narcotic and noxious in their 
iuice. The water in which potatoes have been 
boiled is not wlioleaome, and tlrose modes of pre- 
oaring them for the table which do not admit of 
us complete rejection ought to he avoided. 

The herhage or haulm of the potato has been 
used for making' paper, but the results were not 
eiioouraging. The berries are sweetish, hut not 
pleasant ; tlrey aro nauaoous when fermented, but 
yield by distinatioii a tolerable spirit. 

The varieties of the potato m cultivation are 
extremely numerous— 500 wore exhibited at the 
Westniinster TeroentenarY E.xhibition (1880). Any 
eiiumeraUon or classilication of them is impossible. 
Hew ones are ooutinually appearing, and old ones 
passing away. Tliose most advantageously cul- 
tivated ill particular soils ami climates are often 
found to degenerate when removed to a small dis- 
tance. Potatoes differ considerably in the char- 
acter of their herbage — udiich is sometimes erect, 
sometimes straggling— and in the size and colour 
of their flowers, hut are more generally dis- 
tinguished by the size, form, and colour of their 
tubers, which are round, long, or kidney-shaped, 
white, red, dark purple, variegateil, &o. 

New varieties of potato are produced from seed ; 
but potatoes are ordinarily propagated by planting 
the tubers, or euttiiigs of the tuber.s, each contain- 
ing an eye or bud. Much has been written by 
gardeners and agricnlturists on the comparative 
advantages of planliiig whole tubers or cuttings; 
hut the latter method generally prevails. 

Potatoes are planted in drills, made either h,y the 
.spade or iilough, or in lazy heils, which are always 
made by the spade, and aro beds in wliioli the sets 
of potatoes are coN'ei ed over with earth dug out of 
the alleys. The alleys serve, although imperfectly, 
for drains in undrained land. The cultivation of 
potatoes as a IvelA-ovop aoems to have been first 
attempted in lazy beds. They are still common in 
many parts of Ireland, hut are now scarcely ever 
seen in England or Scotland. They are very suit- 
able for strong, heavy, and somewhat moist laud, 
and are prolitahly irsed in reducing some kinds of 
soil to cultivation, but ai'o generally unsnitable for 
lield-oulture, owing to the expense of labour re- 
quired. In strong, heavy land potatoes are culti- 


vated in raised drills ; in lighter and drier soils the 
raising of the drills is unnecessary. Manure is 
invariahly given, consisting generally of fariuYnrd 
dung and artificial manures. Conimou dressings 
consist of from fifteen to twenty-five tons of dung 
per acre, with from five to ten cwt. of artificial 
manure, such as guano, dissolved hones, super- 
phosphate, a little potash, and perhaps nitrate of 
soda or salts of ammonia instead of guano. The 
cultivation of potatoes, after they are planted, 
whether in the field or garden, consists cliiefly in 
keeping the ground clear of weeds, and in earthing 
up the plants, to promote the formation of tubers. 
Potatoes are taken up by the fork, by turning over 
the drills with the plough, or by an implement 
.specially designed for the purpose, known as a 
potato-i'aiser. Where the crop is grown exten- 
sively this implement is now almost universally 
used, and performs its work expeditiously and 
thoroughly. Garden potatoe.s are generally used 
long before they are really ripe, forming a favourite 
dish in a very unripe state, when they are far from 
being a safe article of food, and contribute not a 
little to the prevalence of cliolera and kindred 
dise.a.ses in summer. In recent years the growing 
of earljf potatoes for use in the large towns has 
been prosecuted to a large extent and with much 
success on the coast of Ayrshire and other .similar 
parts favoured with a genial climate. To facilitate 
this the seed is forced in small boxes in which it is 
placed over winter, and from which it is taken in 
spring when the shoots are 2 to i inches long and 
planted iu well-mauuied dviUs. Potatoes from 
seed thus prepared may he dug about three weeks 
earlier than if the seed had not been .sprouted. 
The main field-crop is allowed to lipon thoroughly, 
and is capable of being stored for winter and spring 
use. The planting of potatoes in the open air can- 
not he successfully practised in most jiarts of 
Britain before Fehruavy or March, and in many 
seasons the later-planted are found as early as the 
earlier-planted, and more productive. The storing 
of potatoes is variously accomplished iu dry lofts 
or shed.s, in airy cellars or hams, and in nffs, which 
are sometimes lioles excavated to a small depth in 
the earth, with the potatoes piled up above the sur- 
face of the ground, in a conical, or in a roof-like 
form, sometimes mere heaps of one or other of 
these forms upon the surface of the ground, and 
covered with straw and earth to keep out light and 
frost. Potato-pits should always he well venti- 
lated by means of pipes or otherwise, as without 
ventilation the potatoes aie apt to heat and sprout. 
Potatoes taken from the ground before they are 
quite ripe are extremely apt to heat and sprout. 

The potato crop is now an important one in 
almo.st all the rotations practised iu Biitain, al- 
though its cultivation is in most districts not quite 
so extensive os before its failure from the potato 
disease in 1845 and subsequent years, and farmers 
are more careful not to depend too much upon it. 
It very conmionly succeeds a gi'ain-crop, hut some- 
times is advantageously planted on land newly 
broken up from gi'ass. 

But, besides its value os a culinary vegetable, the 
potato is important in other respects. Its starch is 
very easily separated, and is in large pi'opovtions ; 
hence it is cheaper than any other kind. It is nianu- 
faetured on a very large scale. It is chiefly used in 
textile manufaetoriea under the name of farina, 
'which is converted into dextrine or Biitisli gum 
(seeSTABOH). In Holland and in Kussia, where 
there is imioh difficulty in keeping potatoes through 
the winter, and there is oonsequently a necessity 
for using the crop quickly, large quantities of starch 
are made, and this is converted into sugar or syrup 
( see Stjgab, ). The refuse of the starch-manufactories 
is all utilised ; it is pressed out from the water, 
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anil ii'^eil eitliur foi jiig-lueiliiiy oi- foi iiianuie. In 
the uoith of Eiu'oiJe iiiucli spiiit foi clunking is 
niaile fiuni potatoes ; it is eallcil Potato-lnainly. 

Tlie potato is suhjeel to seveial diseases, the 
chief of which is that seiioiis fuijoous afieetioii^iiow 
coininonl) kiioiMi as the itoiatu ditiCU6C. J liis 
dise.'i-se \mis fiist ob.sei ced in (lennany ; tlie eailiest 
known outbieak of a slave character occuned at 
Licse ill ]t)42. It bioke out in Canada in Ihll, 
and at once jiiored veiy destructive. In the 
followni” jeai it made its ajipearance in the 
Eiitisli Isles, liatiii” been lir.st oliserved in the isle 
of Wisht. Its ravages in Iieland in 1S46 and 18-17 
biouyhl a teirible famine upon the .small farineis 
ol that coiiutiy, and at freiiueiit intei vals since it 
has cau.sed ^reat loss in the imtato crop. 

It luis been pioved Iibn iind duuht that a jiai ticulai 
luiioub al\\a\s aceijiu|iaiiies this peculiar .and 
deslnictive disease. The point is still donhted 

hy some, hut it is 
now \ eij eeiieially 
belie' ed that this 
fuiiniis is the main 
cause of the dis- 
ease. Tills mjsLeii- 
oiis fuii"Us, Fliy- 
t<i)ihllnirn iiifeU- 
iiii!,, mils through 
a sUaiioe life-eycle 
eiery year, and Is 
by nil means easily 
kept at hay. It 
is believed that, 
tswept ill tempera- 
tuies below 40° 
and ahoi’e 77° F., 
it is always pres- 
ent, ready to 
pounce u|ion a 
weak potato-plant, 
and liable to de 
'■elop into an epi- 
demic should the 
eliiiiaticconditions 
he fav mil able to 
fuiieiis-lifo. These 
eouditions lue 
damp, dull, calm 
weatlier, and a 
moist or wet soil, 
enveloped in mists 
luuruino and even- 
in','. Tlie fact tiuit 
the fiiiioue is un- 
alile to liear a tern- 
peiatuie above 77° 
or below 40° is of 
practical import- 
ance. The tomato 
is also subject to 
the attacks of the Phytoplitliora, hut the ravages 
of the fungus may lie .stopjied by raising tlie tem- 
perature of the tomato-bonse to over 77° F. On 
the potato crop tlie fuiigu.s generally makes its 
appearinice about the third week in Jul.v, almost 
invariably liegiiiiiing its attack in the leaves of tlie 
potato-jilaiit. There it is first seen in a delicate 
white bloom, accoiupaiiied by dark hlotclie.s, caused 
by the spawn of the fungus baving iiieroed tlie leaf 
and set up putrefaction. With favourable climatic 
conditions it will now develop with great lapidity 
—a single germ multiplying ten tbousaiid times in 
a few days in a temperature from tiO° to 68° F. 
The fungus ramifies tbrougbout the leaves, blasting 
them as it proceeds, and causing an oil’ensive 
odoiu- wliicli is now unfortunately familiar to the 
f, mpe spores of the fungus are so light and 
' ” +hroiigli moist air, and are 



Scctlsu nf potato le.if, lower .surt.u'r 
uppeimust, slinwill;,' tails of the 
plant; &,t, cpiilriiiial cells ; c, liydni, 
or thread ol the fiinj-iii, Fhytiiphihoia 
infiiotans; ( 1 ,( 1 , eumtlia oi hiiil siioies; 

/oospores : / /oospore biirstiii}' 
to liberate tlie rooeoniilia ; ii, aiithei- 
idla or m.ile portion, and h, oneenna 
or lemale portion, ot a fniiHiKs in the 
central tissue of the leal, but whether 
portions of the Pliylophthora, as 
once asserted, ui of another lungus, 
Pythinllr, is doubtful {Uar(hnci'’s 
CInQiiide, 1891 ). 


cailied about and spiead fiiiiii one iiatcb of [lotatues 
to another by insects ainl biuls. Fumi the leaves 
tlie germs s))iead to the leaf-stalks, tlie stems, and 
tlie tnliei'. Tlie .spawn readily jueices the .skin of 
the tiibei, coiisiiiiiiiig or rutting the cells, and 
corroding the .starch, and ultimately reducing the 
]iotato to a black mass of rottenness. Iii this last 
stage of its \caily coiuse ut destiiietion the fungus 
pio'ides means of coutiiining its curious life. It 
pioducen some kind of ‘ re.stiiig-spores,’ wliieli, pu,. 
sessed of ama/iiig vitality, lie doniiaut duiiiig w iiitei 
and spring, and cany on the disease to the crop of 
the succeeding tear, which in its turn passes the 
fungus tliioiigli another louiid of it.s mysterious life, 
to be banded on again fioiii crop to cro]i as liefuie. 
There is still iiucertaiiity as to the jiieeise ebaraoLei 
of these spoies; but, he -what they may, their 
tenacity of life is great. 

Of the many leiiiedial iiieasuies that have been 
tiied, the following have been found most useful 
in iireveiitiiig oi mitigating the onslaught of the 
fungus: (1) Earthing up the diills with a deep 
covering of earth, with the view of preventing the 
fungus from passing down the stem, or through the 
soil to the tnliens ; (2) eutling oil' the diseased 
potato-tops befoie the fungus leaclies the tuheisj 
(;I) lemoviug and Imining all dead aud deeajiug 
potato .stems, loaves, and tuheis, especially after 
a crop which has been attacked hy the disease ; 
(4) planting varieties which have been known to be 
e.vceplioiialiy successful in resisting the disease ; 
(.’i) glowing the potato crop under siicli general 
cultural, saiiitaiy, and mauiiiial conditions as will 
ensure to the fullest e.vteiit possible the healthy 
ami vigorous developiiieiit of the crop; (6)eareful 
selecting and stmiiig of potatoes to he used as seed ; 
and (7) dressing the poLaLo-to]is, both hefoie and 
after the apiieaiuiice of the disease, with sulphate ot 
copper. No certain jiieveiitiou or absolute leniedy 
has as yet been lUsem ered, hut all these nieiisuie's 
have been eariied out with advantage. The dis- 
covery ot the cojiper remedy is likely to bo of great 
iiii|H)rtance to jiotato growers. Tills is tlie mix- 
tuie — about 8 to 6 parts of sulphate ot eojijier and 
quicklime to 100 jiaits of water — wliieli proved so 
elVcctual in eombatiiig the allied ]iarasite fungus, 
Pcroiioyiom iiifcUu/in, that attacks the vines, and 
there Is good reason to believe that it will be 
almost equ.ally successful in aveitiiig the potato 
disease. It is well known that a vigorous v.ariety 
of potatoes giown under couditioiis favourahle to 
its healthy develo]uuent is most succe.ssful in 
resisting the fungus. It is with the potato as 
with a liuiiiaii Tieiiig— deprive it of wholesome 
food and healthy sanitary surroundings, and dis- 
ease will speedily ensue. The ]irevaieiioe of this 
particular disease in recent years is a sure indi- 
cation of a deterioration in the eonstitiiLional 
vigour of the cultivated potato. The other dis- 
eases from which the jiotato crop is liable to suffer 
are Citid, NVjtii, Dnj Itul, Wet Hut, and a fungus 
known as Feziai /lOitiiiiiu. C'nrl is a di-sease alfect- 
ing the foliage and general health of the potato- 
plant, and does not seem to be necessarily connected 
with the iiresence of any vegetable jiarasite or 
insect enemy. — Scab is a disease of the tubeis, 
wliieli become covered with brown, oblong, and 
finally coulluent and ciip-sliaped spots, whilst under 
the surface is a powdering of minute olive-yellow' 
grains, a fungus called Titberamia 6'cabicti, of the 
division Hyphomycetes. — Dry Hot is also ascribed 
to tlie {frowtli of a fungus of the same order, 
Fusisjjorium sulani, aud attacks the tubers either 
when stored for winter oi after being ])lautetl. 
It was first observed in Germany in 1830, and 
ciumed great loss in that country throughout many 
years. The tissues of the potato-tuber become 
hardened and completely’ filled with the myceliuiu 
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of ilie fuiif;\is, >\liicli at last Imists foiUi in little 
ciisliioii-shaiied tufts loaded with fnietilication.— 
ITfi' Pinf dilleis from dry rot in the tnheis 
hecoiiiing soft and lotten instead of haid and diy, 
and is always characterised hy the presence ol'a 
fungus lefcrreil hy Pries to hi.s oemi.s Peviola, hnt 
wliieh lierkeley leoaids as another fnim onstage of 
tlie same fungus w iiich causes or is in.scparalily con- 
nected w itii dry 1 ot. Hot li dry rot and wet lot have 
often lieen nhserved along witli the disense, 

wliich, lunvever, is always cliaiacterised hy the \ires- 
eiice of anotiioi peculiar fungus . — Peziza postimui 
lias nceaaioned heavy losses, cliiclly in Ireland, hy 
destroying tlie leaves before the crop has inatnreif. 
.See liook.s on potato-culture hy Pink (1S70), Cov 
(ISSO), Prenilin (ISS.S), and Ward (18!)!), and on 
the potalo-hlight hy Biavondor (1S80). 

Potato, SwEKT. See Sweet Potato. 

Potato-ltcctic. Sec Colorado Ueetle. 

Potato-fly {A)il/ioniijifi hipcfosu), a rlipteinus 
insect of the same 
, ; genus with I he 

Itadish-lly, Pah- 
lia.ge-lly, Turnip-lly, 
i.'l.’c. In its perfect 
■state it is very like 
tlie Ifouse-ny.’ 'I'hc 
maggots are often 
ahundant in had 
polatoes ill aulmiin, 
and arc (lill'ereul 
from tlie maggots 
of_ the Ilon.se-lly, 
hojng liorny, spiny, 
hiisily, ami tawny; 
the long tail ending 
in si\- long lirislles. 
I’lio puna is very 
like the larva. 

The Potatn-fro<' 
Pl.y {/Cideryx sohnu, 
of tlie Death’s-head 
Idiiii.) feed on tlie 










Potato-fly (AiiHiomi/la tuhman) 
1, Lnrvn, or iiinggot, iiatuial sl/r ; 
'i, larva niaHiiillrd ; a, I'olato-lly. 


Curtis) and tlie calcrpillar 
Moth [Ai'harmdia (dvapoH, 
leaves and stems of potatoes, hut rarely do serious 
damage, 

Potclicfstl'ooill. a town ill tlie south ot the 
Tiaiisvaal, Soutii Afiica, 105 miles SW, of Pretoria. 
Pop. 2000. 

Potcinldii, (TREaniiY ALHXAXDiinviTCH, the 
most oelehiatod of the Empress Catharine Tl.’s 
favourites, was horn near Smolensk on Kith Sep- 
tember 1730, the descenilant of a nolde hut im- 
poveiished Polish family. Having entered the 
Prussian army, lie managed (1702) to attract the 
notice^ of the czarina by his liandsoinc face and 
athletic figure ; he was attaolied to her lion.se- 
hokl, and in 1774 was preferred as her recognised 
favourite.^ Prom 1776, when the Emperor Josejih 
of Austria made liim a jirince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, till the year of his deafli he 
was tlie director of the Russian jiolicy in Europe. 
It was at hia instigation tliat the khan of the 
Criniea put himself (1783) under Russian jiro- 
teotioii. Four years later Catharine ])aiil a visit 
to hi.a government in the south, and the ‘hoax’ 
which lie then played oil on liis sovereign is 
descrilied by De Sdgnv {J\f(moires). He caused 
an immense ntimher of wooden painted hmi.ses lo 
he constructed, and grouped into towns and villages 
along the route the czarina was to take, and liiicd 
people to act the pait of villagers, merchants, 
tradesmen, ,and agricultnrista, engaged in their 
various pui suits. The czarina’s vanity was hugely 
gratified nb the seeming improvements of the 
country under her rule, and she covered Potemkin 
with titles and honours. Almost immediately 


after this a war Inoke out with the Tuiks, and 
Potemkin was placed at the liead of tlie aniiy, 
with Siiw, avoir serving under liiin. Olchakofi' wiis 
taken after ateriihle siege, and Suwarofl' u on the 
great fights of I’endcv and Isimail — of all of which 
Potemkin reaped the cicilit \i hen lie entered .'■it 
Petershurg in tiinnipli in 1791. That same year 
he was seized Midi suilderi illness whilst tiaielling 
hetweou , Jassy and Otehakoff, .and died October 
1.7, .ami was hniied at Kliei-on. He was a man of 
consulevahlc ability in couit intiigue and states- 
niansliip ; liis skill .as a geneial has been hotli 
alliinied and denied. Peisonally lie was iieentions, 
enai'sc in liis liahits, and iitteily tyrannical and 
iinscnipiiloiis ; in spite of liis laiish extravag.ance 
he lie.aped up an iniineiise foitiiiie. '' 

ftec Memoirs {Loud, 1,S12), and the Life in Cteunan hy 
his sccictary Saint-Jean (new ed. Kailsiulip, 1888). 

Potciilial. in dynamical science, is a rpnaiitity 
of peciiH.ar importance. Its lahie, as a mathe- 
ni.alie.al fiinefinn in tlie theoiy of attraction, uas 
recognised by Laplace in the Micniiiqiw Cilc.de. 
The name w.as, liowever, given hy George Giecn 
(179,3-1.841) in 1828, u hen its Inn, ad dyn.aiiiical 
significance was for tlie first time explicitly 
stated and powerfully developed. The theory lif 
the jiotenlinl, in fact, is co-ex tensive with the 
djnaniios of what aie knoun .as Conservatim 
systems. IVlien such a system is made to pass 
from one configuration to another, the work 
done against the forces of the system depends 
onl.^ upon the iiiilial and final configuiatinns, 
ami in no w.ay upon tlie particnlar sciios of 
changes hy wliich the passage is made. For 
instance, the wnik done against gvaiity in lifting 
a given mass to a height of .'lOO foot is exactly tlie 
same whether the mass is lifted vertically up, liy 
a hallooii, say, or more laboiionsly taken up tlie 
gentle slope of a hill. The earth anil the mass 
form, so tar as gravitation is concerned, a oon- 
.sorvative system. Piactically, however, in dragging 
a mass up a slope a certain amoiint of work, greater 
or smaller according to cii'onm.stances, nmsb he 
done against friction, and this will depend upon tlie 
character of tlie emirsa taken. We know that tlie 
work so done is lost and cannot he recoi’erod in 
dynamic form (see Eseriiy). These forces aie in 
short dissipative, .and so far as tlieir action is oon- 
ecined the system is not onnservative, .and the 
theoiy of tlie ]iotentiiil does not apjily. A little 
eonshleiation ulll show tliat when tlie forces aie 
functions of distances only tlie system will he 
conservative. Such force.s then have a potential ; 
and, idthongli this does not exhaust all types of 
force-systems which have a potential, it includes 
all tliat .are coilainly known to occur in natuie 
around im. Tlie force of gravitation and tlie force 
between electrified nr magnetised lindies evideutl,y 
belong to the cal egory just described. In .all Hiicli 
cases tlie petential at any point in the field of 
force is a definite function of tlie position, <a 
matlieniatical exiirossion having for .any particular 
case a definite value, snoh tliat the diflevenoe of the 
potential.s of two points measures the work done 
in carrying unit ciiiantity (of matter, electricity, 
magnetism. &c, ) fioin the one point to the oilier 
(see EleotiuCitx' for some furtlicr properties of 
the potenti.al). If we take the two points very 
close to c.acli other, we see at once that the 
•small rtirferoncB of the potentials niiiat etpial the 
product of the avei age force into the corresponding 
small distance. Thus, in tho notation used in the 
article Calculn.s (cpy.), we have C.V = S xvhere 
V is the potential, S the force, and as the 
small distance.^ Hence S — rfV/c/,9 or the force in 
any direction is minierically equal to the rate of 
cliiuige of the potential per unit-length in that 
direction. When the potential is known a simpile 
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diffevenHatioii in any chosen diiection gives the 
j force in that direction. It 1*5 obvious that other 
directed quantities he.-ides force" may he expressible 
I as tlie diti'erential coefficients of a single non- 
diiected or scalar quantity. Tims, in the inathe- 
niaticnl theory of Hydiodynaniics (q-v.) a yeiy 
important distinction is made hetveen motions 
■which liiive a velocity-potential and motions which 
have not. In the former the velocity can he re- 
presented as a space differentiation of a scalar 
quantity ; in the latter it cannot. See VoUTJSX for 
an account of Hnid motion, which has no velocity- 
potential. 

Poteiltilla, a genus of ]dants of the natural 
order Ko"acere, sub-oider Potentillere, differing from 
Fi-agaria (Stiawberry) in the frnit having a dry 
instead of a succulent receptacle. The species are 
very numerous, native.s chiefly of noithein tem- 
perate legions, and some of them of the coldest 
north ; most of them perennial herhaceon.s plants, 
with yellow, -white, red, or purple flowens, and 
pinnate, digitate, oi ternate leaves. Tliey are often 
called Cinquefoil (Pr., ‘live-leaved’) ; and some of 
tlie species are favourite garden flowers. A few 
aie native.s of Ilritaiii ; one of the rarest of which 
is a shrnhhy species (P. fniticusu), forming a large 
hush, witli pinnate leaves, and a profusion of yellow 
flowei'.s, often jilanted in slirnhlievies. P. reptnns, 
a common Bntisli species, with creeping stem.s, 
digitate loaves, and yellow flowers, once had a 
high reputation ns a remedy for diarrlnca, from 
the astringent property of it.s root, of which most 
of the species partake' witii it. But P. anserina, 
a very common British species, popularly knomi 
as Silverweed, having creeping stems, yellow 
flowers, and pinnate leaves, M’hioh are heautifull.y 
silky and silvei'y beneath, has an edible root, with 
a taste .soinewliat like that of the parsnip. Swine 
grub it up with avidity, and it was once much 
esteemed as an article of foo<l in some parts of 
Scotland, paitieularly in the Hehrides, where it 
abounds and has heeii a lesource in times of famine. 
— The name potentilla is said to be derived from 
the Latin patens, ‘ powerful,’ and to allude to medi- 
cinal virtues now known to merit little regard. 
Tormentil (q.v.) is sometimes referred to this 
genus. 

Poteiiza (anc. Fotentia), a town of South Italy, 
ensconced in a valley of the Apennines, 10.3 miles 
E. by S. of Naples. It is surrounded by a wall, 
lias a fine cathedral, and disused fortifications. 
Potenza was shaken by earthquakes in 1273, 1694, 
1812, and 1837. Pop. 17,978. — The province of 
Potenza, called Basilicata until 1871, has an area 
of 3998 sq. ra. and ( 1889 ) a pop. of 350,309. 

Pot-hei’lj.S are not, as might he supposed from 
the name, the vegetables chiefly used for culinary 
purposes, ns supplying articles of food, but rather 
tho.se which are of secondary importance, and valu- 
able chiefly for flavouring, as parsley, fennel, &c. 

Pot-holes. See Giants’ Kettles. 

Poti, a seaport of Russian Caucasus, stands at 
the mouth of the river Rion, on the eastern .sliore 
of the Black Sea, 200 miles by rail W. of Tiflis. 
Here maize (£242,000), manganese (£85,000), &c. 
are shipped to the annual value of £366,000. The 
imports do not exceed £2000. Poti was seized by 
Riussia in 1828. Pop. 3112. 

Potidieaj a Corinthian colony founded on the 
u'esternmost isthmus of the Clialoidice jieninsnla 
in .ancient Macedonia. By its revolt from the 
Athenian League (432 B.C.) it brought on the 
Peloponnesian war ; it was he,sieged and taken by 
the Athenians (429 B.C.). The Athenian colony 
which was then settled there was deistroyed by 
Philip of Maced on (356 B.C.). Ca-ssander buil t 


up a new town, and called it Cassandria ; tin." 
llourislied greatly until it was captured and .sacked 
1)3' the IIuu.s. 

Pot-Ilietal. Taj) and pot metals are alloy,s of 
copper and lead. The propoitions of the two 
metals vaiy from equal parts of each to 1 of copper 
and 10 of lead. 

Poto'inaC, a river of the LTiiited States, formed 
h 3 ’ two branches which rise in the Alleghanv 
Mountains in West ^^ii'ginia, and unite 15 miles 
SE. of Cumberland, Maryland, fiom which point 
the river tlows in a generally south- eastevty course 
400 miles, and falls into C'he.sapealre Ba 3 ', after 
forming an estuary nearly 100 miles long, and 
from 24 to 7 miles wide. The largest ships can 
ascend to Wasliinglon, and the tide reaches (jeorge- 
town. A few miles above Washington the river 
foi ms a cataract 35 feet high ; and between there and 
AVestport it falls more than 1000 feet. The scenerv 
in this portion of its course is wild and beautiful, 
especialfy where it hieak.s through the Blue Ridge 
at Har])ei-’s Perry. Its princijial affiuonts aie 
the , Shenandoah, Caeapon, and Monacac.v. The 
Potomac forms the greater part of the houndaiy 
hetween Virgini.a and Mar}'land. 

Potoroo, or K.VNGAlion Rat { II ypsi pry minis), 
a genus of inar.suirials, related to kangaroos. None 
of the specie.s ai-e larger than rabbits. They feed 
on roots, for wliiob they dig with their fore-feet. 
Two other genera, Bettongia anil /Epiiirymnus, are 
near] 3 ' related. 

Potosi( capital of a department of the same 
name, and one of the most famous mining-towns of 
South Anierica, stands in a iheaiy and barren 
di.stiiel, neai’ly 50 miles SW. of Chuquisaca. It is 
built on the side of the Cei’ro de Potosi (15,381 
feet), at an elevation of 13,000 feet above the sea, 
and is thus one of the loftiest inhabited places on 
the globe. The town has a circumference of some 
4 miles ; hut fully one-half is composed of tottering 
and ruined buildings, uninhabited and desolate, 
and tlie whole place, witli its squalor, dilapidation, 
and dirt, presents a sinister aspect. The public 
buildings include a handsome cathedral and a 
mint which employs 200 hands ; and the reservoirs 
are also worthy of mention. The streets are steep 
ami narrow, and thei’e are no wagons or carriages, 
hut onl 3 ' llamas and mules. The climate is ver}' 
trying : all the foirr- seasons raa 3 ' he experienced in 
one day, hut usually it is bitterly cold, owing to the 
elevation and to the mountains all i-ound, fronr 
which tlie snow soarcel 3 i ever nrelt.s. Yet is Potosi 
one of the priircipal commercial towns of Bolivia. 
English and Preircli nranufactures are imported ; 
and, as tire coirntry in the vicinity prodrrees little 
or nothing, all srriiplies have to he hrorrglil from a 
distance. The industry of the place is limited to 
silver-miiriirg. The Cerro i.s still rich in this ore, 
altliough the prodrretron, owing to the exhau.stion 
of the mirie.s rrear the summit, and the frequent 
inr-uslr of water in those worked at a lower level, 
has greatly fallen off. Poto.si was founded in 1543, 
aitd rn 1611 had 160,000 inhabitants. Its population 
does rrot now exceed 12,000. — The department, a 
platoair country', rich in minerals and cattle aird 
iterds, has an area of 54,300 sq. m. arret a pop, 
(1882) of 237.755. 

Pot-pourri (Er.), the name of a mixture of 
sweet-scented materials, chiefly flowers, dried, arrd 
usnall 3 ' placed in a vase with a perforated lid, in 
order that their perfume may he diffused through 
rooirrs in wlriolr it is placed. The prirreipal ingre- 
dieirts are rose-petals, lavender flowers and stalks, 
violets, ies5arniire-flower.s, woodruff-leaves, cloves, 
orris-root, pimento, rrrusk, sandalwood-raspings, 
codar-shavings, &'c. But it also, and originally, 
signifies a dish of different sorts of viands, and 
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c,ii'u‘s1)01u1r in tliis sense to tlie Hotch-potch (q.v.) 
of Scotland and tlie OUa Fodntlu (q.v.) of Spain. 
In Music tlie name is used for a selection of 
popular pieces strung together without mncli 

arrangement— a land of medley. 

Potsdilllli chief town of the Prussian province 
of Brandenhnig, and second residence town of the 
royal family of Prussia, is situated on an island 
heside tlie lake-like river Havel, 18 miles by rail 
SW. of Berlin. It is a handsome city, with broad 
streets, public gardens, adorned with statues of 
Prussian soldiers, and fine squares. The royal 
palace { 1G67-1701 ), in the park of which nie statues 
of Fiederick- William I., Alexander I. of Russia, 
and Generals Bliicher, Giieisenau, Kleist, and 
Taiienzien ; the town-house, a copy of that at 
Amsterdam ; and the military orphanage are the 
Ihiest of the public building's. The garrison church, 
with a steeple 290 feet high, contains the tombs of 
Frederick-William I. and Frederick Tl. ; and the 
Friedenskirohe the tombs of Freilerick-Willi.am 
IV. and the Emperor Frederick III. The Branden- 
burg Gate is a copy of Trajan’s Arch at Rome. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town are more 
than half-a-dozen royal palaces, as .Sans-Sonci 
(174.1-47), the favourite residence of Fredeiick the 
Gient, surrounded by a splendid park and gardens, 
containing Raiich’.s monument to (iueen Louisa 
and other .structures ; the palace of Fried) ichskron, 
formerly the New Palace (170.3-70), with neaily 
200 rooms, many of which ooulain costly works of 
art; Charlottenhof, built by Fi'ederiok-William IV. 
in 1820 ; the Marble Piilaco, the summer residence 
of the Emperor William II. ; and Bahelsberg, the 
private propoi-ty of the same prince. Potsdam has 
an observatory, and a cadet and other military 
scliools. Its manufactories produce sugar, chemi- 
cals, harness, silk, waxcloth, beer, &c. Flower- 
gardening, especially of violets, is a busy industry. 
Ale-xandor von Humboldt was a native. Pop., 
including the garrison (1890), 03,727. Potsdam 
owes its creation as a town to the Great Elector, 
Frcderiok-Willlam, and to Frederick 11. Prior to 
that period it was a fishing-village, built on the 
bite of an ancient Slav settlemont. See German 
works by Kopisch (1804), A. R. (1883), and Sollo 
(1888), 

Pot8<Iaill Beds, a name given in North 
America to the uppei'inost di\'isiou of the Cam- 
brian or Primordial strata. 

PotStoilC, Lcqns Ollaris of the ancient Romans, 
a massive variety of talc-schist, composed of a finely- 
felted aggregate of talc, mica, and chlorite. It i.s 
generally of a gi'ayish-green colour, sometimes dark 
green. It occurs massive, or in granular concre- 
tions. It is soft and easily out when newly dug up, 
greasy^ to the touch, and infusible even before the 
blowpipe. It becomes hard after exposure to the air. 
It is made into pots and othei' househohl utensils, 
which communicate no bad taste to anything con- 
tained in them, and when gi-easy are cleaned l)y the 
fire. It was well known to ' the ancients ; and 
Pliny desoribe.s the manner of making vessels of it. 
It was anciently procured in abundance in the isle 
of iSiphnos (Siphanto), one of the Cyclades, and 
in Upper Egypt. Lai'ge quarries of it were wrought 
on the Lake of Como, from about the beginning of 
the piu'istian era to 25th August 1618, when they 
fell in, causing the destniotion of the neighbouring 
town of Plenrs, in which it was wrought into culin- 
ary vessels, slabs for ovens, &o. It is mmrried in 
the Valais, Moravia, Norway, Sweden, Greenland, 
near Hudson Bay, &o. 

Pott, August Fiuedeicii, a great philologist, 
was born at Nettelrede in Hanover, 14th November 
1802. He studied philology at (Jottingen, habilit- 
ated at Berlin in 1830, in 1833 became extra- 


ordinai'y, in 1839 ordinary professor of the Science 
of Language in the univei'&ity of Halle. Next to 
W. Humboldt, Bopp, and Griimn, the name of 
Pott stands pi'ominent in the new science of 
comparative philology. The foundation of Pott's 
reputation was securely laid by his Etjpnolorfisrhe 
Furschungen anf dem Lrehiet dcr indogermannehen 
Spracheri (2 vols. 1833-36 ; 2d ed. 6 vols. 1839-76), 
a work second in importance only to Bopp’s Com- 
pamtii'e Grammar. His well-known article ‘ Indo- 
germanisoher Sprachstamm,’ in Ersch and Gjuber's 
Eucyldopadic, is a masterpiece of condens.ation, 
and for once of orde)'. F'or his besetting fault was 
a lack of order and pei'.spicuity, which made 
Aseoli compare his books to the plain of Sliinai' 
after the confusion of Babel had taken place But 
no student ever bi-ought to his studies a loftier 
spiiit of devotion, or collected more massive 
m.aterials for the foundation of a new science. 
So thorough was his ti'eatment that .all the 
progress of leai'iiing since ha.s not strii)ped the 
vahie fi'om his books on the Gypsies, on Personal 
Names, on Numerals, his e.ssays on Mythology, 
African Language.s, or General Giuminar. He 
died at Halle, 5th July 1887, working to the last. 

llis )nost iniportiiiit hooka, besides those already named 
and countless articles and papers in the learned journals, 
are Be Boriissico-Lithiianiccv tarn in Slavicin qitam in 
Zcllieis Linguis Principatu (1837-41); Die Ziijrnner in 
Eitropa mid Asien (2 vols. 1844-45); Die Qmnurc und 
Yiejeaimale Zahlmelhode bei VSlkcrn alUr Weltieilc ( 1847 ) ; 
Die Pcrsoncunamen (lS,o3); Die Ungleichheitiler incnech- 
Ikhen Passai, hanptaaehlioh vom Sprachwimnschaft- 
liohen Standpnnkl (1856); Doppehiwj als tins Urr 
wichtigaten Bildunijamittel der Spmolie (18152); Anti- 
Kaidcn, Oder mpthische Voratellungen mn Uraprumj der 
Vulker und Spracheii (1863); taii. Die Sprachverachieden- 
heit in Europa, an den Zahtwbrtcm naclujewicsen (1868). 

PottUWattainiCS, a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Algonqnin stock. The early 
French settlers established a niis.sion amongst them 
at Green Bay, and to this day many of them are 
Roman CntholicH. They sided with the English 
both during the Revolution and in the war of 1812, 
and afterwards settled in Kansas, whore one band 
of over 400 now live in hon.ses and cultivate the 
gi'ound, .Another band, nearly 500 strong, i.s on a 
reservation in the same state, under the care of the 
Society of Friend.s. 

Pottt'r, John, D.D., an English schohar and 
divine, the son of a linen-drapei' of AVakefield, in 
Yorkshire, was born in 1674, studied with gi'eat 
diligence and success at Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M. A. in 1694, and in the same year received 
holy orders. He was appointed chaplain to Queen 
Anne in 1706, professor of Divinity at Oxford in 
1708, Bishop of Oxford in 1715, and finally in 1737 
attained the highest dignity in the English Church 
— the archbishopric of Canterbury. He died 21 si 
October 1747, and was buried at Croydon. Pottei'’s 
principal work is his Archecolngia Grecca (‘An- 
tiquities of Greece,’ 2 vols. 1698), not superseded 
until the appearance of Dr W. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Human Antiquities ; beside.s which, 
however, we may mention his edition of Lycophron 
(1697) and of Clemens Alcxandriims (1715). 

Potter, Paul, the greatest animal-painter of 
the Dutch school, was born at Enkhuizen in 1625, 
and was the pupil of his father, Pieter Potter, 
a landscape-painter, with whom in 1631 he came to 
Amsterdam. He was also an excellent etcher, and 
so precocious that his best etched pieee.s, ‘The 
Herdsman’ and ‘The Shepherd,’ were finished in 
1643 and 1644 respectively. He established himself 
at the Hague in 1649, where next year he married 
the daughter of an architect, but in 1653 he 
returned to Amsterdam. He died therein January 
1654 at the untimely age of twenty-nine. His 
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l)est piutiues are pa&toral scenes with animal 
limires, tlie life-size ‘Youiif; Cull’ (Ih-tJ, at the 
liagne) being especially celehrated. His ‘Hairy 
Fanil,’ iiieasiii'iiig only 19J liy 48^ inches, rvas sold 
in Loiidon on ‘27tli June 1890 from the Stover 
collection for £6090, or £13 per square inch. The 
Kijks Museniii at Aiiisterdaiii possesses the ‘Bear- 
hiiiit ’ and seven other pictures from liis easel. 
Vei-y iiiaiiy of his productions are preserved in 
England. 

i See F. Poller, sa Vie et res QSuvres, liy Van West- 
rheene (the Hague, 1867), .and Cundall, Landscape 
Painters of Holland (‘Great Artists ’ series, 1891). 

Potteries, This, a district in North .Stafford- 
sliire, 9 miles long hy 3 broad, the centre of the 
earthenware nianufacture in England, includes 
Hanley, Cnrsleni, Stoke-upon-Trent, Newcastle- 
iinder-Lynie, Tiiiistall, and other towns. 

Pottery. This term, derived through the 
Freneli putcrie from the Latin ‘a drinking 

vessel,’ is applied to all objects of baked clay. 
Pottery in, ay he said to he almost contemporaneous 
and co-exten.sive with mankind ; it i.s found with 
the reniain.s of our remotest ancestors, and it is 
fashioned amongst the iiidest of present day trihe.s. 
The art in its rudinieiitary condition — merely 
moulding wet clay into the desired form, and sub- 
mitting it to the hardening heat of the aim or of 
fire— is so simple a.s to he within the capacity of 
the least tutored savage. The universality of the 
primitive art, and the many ditt'erent lines along 
which it progi-es.sed, preclude the possibility of 
tracing its history in chronological .sequence, and 
only a few of its more important developments can 
be noticed in the historical section. 

Pottery as known at the present day is distin- 
guished into many classes according to the nature 
and purity of the clay employed, the heat to which 
it has been e.xpoaed in firing, the glazes or enamels 
with which it has been covered, and the coloured 
or other ornamental treatment of its surface. 
Brieliy, as regards material and baking it may be 
divided into (1) earthenware, which, expo.sed to a 
comparatively low heat, remains earthy in te.'ctnre 
and can be scratched with a steel point; (2) stone- 
ware, fired at a high heat, hard, dense, compact, 
and not scratched hy the knife; and (3) porcelain, 
fired at the highest temperature, senii-insed and 
vitreous in structure, and, when siifflcientlj' thin, 
tran.slucent. Earthenware ag.ain may he sub- 
divided according to the manner in which its 
surface is treated, being either ( 1 ) plain, as 
ill an ordinary liowerpot; (2) lustred, us in the 
black surfaced pottery of ancient Greece; (3) 
glazed or coated with a transparent glass or var- 
nish ; and (4) enamelled or coated with an opaque 
white or coloured glas.s, which completely conceals 
the body over which it is .spread. 

Manufacture . — The dough-like condition into 
which clay can be worked with water, and the 
hardness and indestructibility it acquires by burn- 
ing, are the qualities upon which the potter's art 
essentially depends. Clay is one of the nio.st 
abundant of substances, but it is of many qualities 
and degrees of purity. The commonest brick clays 
are so coaise in te.vture and so impregnated with 
iron and other foreign ingredients that they can be 
u.sed only for bricks, tiles, and the very coarsest 
kinds of pottery. The purest potters’ clay, known 
as china-clay or Kaolin (q.v.), is formed by the de- 
composition of granitic rocks. It consists essenti- 
ally of the hydrated silicate of alumina with small 
in'oportions or traces of one or more of lime, potash, 
soda, and magnesia. The finest china-clay of Great 
Britain is found in Cornwall, where it was dis- 
covered at Carclaze, 2 miles NE. of St Austell, be- 
tween 1755 and 1738 by William Cookworthy. 


Cookworthy's di.scovery was of the utmost impoit- 
ance for the home manufacture of porcelain and fine 
pottery ; and the development of the industry 
which took place under Jo.siah Wedgwood and 
others was due in no small measure to the fine 
material which thus became av.ailahle to them. 
Commoner potters’ clay nr pipeclay is obtained 
principally from Poole in Dorsetshire. The mate- 
rials used for the paste or body of typical varieties 
of porcelain and pottery .ire as follow.s ; ( 1 ) Porce- 
lain . — At Sevres, kaolin, 48 parts; .sand (pure 
white), 48 parts; ch.alk, 4 parts. At Dre.sden, 
kaolin, C2 parts; felspar, 26 parts; broken biscuit- 
porcelain, 2 parts. At Berlin, kaolin, 76 parts ; 
tels])ai-, 24 parts. In England three mixtures are 
used : for common china, ground Hints, 73 parts ; 
calcined bones, 180 parts; china-chay, 40 parts; 
clay, 70 parts. For fine china, ground flints, 66 
parts; calcined bones, 100 parts; china-clay, 96 
units; Cornish granite, 80 parts. Fine, for model- 
ing figures, i.'tc., Lynn sand, 150 parts; calcined 
bone.s, 300 parts ; china-clay, 100 parts ; potash, 
107 parts. The glazes require to bo varied for 
ne.arly all, .so that their fusibility may be greater 
or less, according to the more or less fusible cli.ar- 
acter of the biscuit ingredients. (2) Stoneware, 
.such as is used for jars, bottles, drain-pipes, &c., 
is made of several kinds of plastic cl.ay, mixed with 
felspar and sand, and oee.asionally a little lime, but 
the materials vary much in difi'erent localities. 
(3) Earthenware, called .also Faience or Eclft, is 
made of various kind.? of cl.ay, varying in colour 
from yellow to white, according to the quality 
required; and more or less of powdered calcined 
flints are mixed with it, to give it body and hard- 
ness. Sometimes, as in porous vessels, oidy clay is 
used. 

The use of calcined flint was first adopted by a 
Bnrsleiu potter named John Astlmry, who in 1720 
noticed the fine white character of a powder applied 
to the eyes of his horse for the cure of some ailment. 
He learned that the powder was made from calcined 
flint, and thereon he conceived the idea of using it 
in his pottery ; and did so with great success. The 
ingredients, such as the clay and calcined flints, 
are prepared by separate means, the former in 
the png-mill, which 
is represented in 
fig. 1. This is an 
upright, iron-bound, 
wooden cylinder, with 
an axis. A, turned by 
niachinery ; project- 
ing from A aie seven 
arms, h, e.ach of which 
has three knives fixed 
in it, with the points 
outward, and so 
aiTiinged that they 
spread over the 
largest amount of 
space in the interior ; 
and altogether they 
are placed in a spiral 
manner, so that when 
in motion the clay, 
which is thrown in 
lumps into the hop- 
per-shaped iipiier part of the vat, is worked down, 
and is so cut and kneaded by the knives that it is 
forced out at an opening at C in the state of soft 
pap. This is aided by tlie knives on the lower 
part of the lowest arm being connected together 
by a qilate, D, which prevents all settlement at the 
bottom. This pap-like clay passes into a large 
wooden tank, in which it is agitated with water 
until quite incorporated, so as to resemble milk in 
colour and consistency. In another mill (fig. 2), of 
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T, ililt'event constniution, the Cornish granite anil 
'calcined flints are reduced to a somewhat similar 
state. Tlds mill is very strongly constructed, and 
consists of a tub-like vat, A, in the centre of which 
turns an axle, B, moved by machinery ; in the 
bottom of the vat is a thick .stone-bed, C, consisting 
of eitlier chei t or horn stone. From the upper part 
of the axis three strong arms, D, D, D, project 
Jike the spokes of a wheel ; and strongly attached 
to the.se are .stout beams, «, pointing downward, 
and nearly toncliiiig the stone-bed, C. As the axis, 
with its arms and beams, turns round, the beams 
push some large masses of the Cornish granite or 
of chert stone ronnd with i hem, .and these triturate 
the calcined Hints and other hard materials, and 




the guide for the potter to regulate the height of 
the ve.ssel he is making. AYlieii the lump of clay is 
revolving, the potter, 
with his liand.s nr with 

proper tools, fashions it 

into any rounded form WAil 

he desires, gradually 

working from the base 

upw.ards till the ves.sel 

in his hands attains the 

exteiTial shape, lieiglit, 

and thickness of wall WArk 

reyiired. It is then put 

.aside for .some time to 

dry, .aiiil when in a state CSiAAAA/AI 
of _greate.st doughy ten- 
acity it is fixed on a Fig. -1. 

tiirniiig-lathe, and by 

means of sharp steel tools its surface is accurately 
tunied .and smoothed. But .some article.s are 
formed in inould.s, the moulds being made of plaster 





stir up the water with which the vat is kept con- 
stantly supplied, wliilst it overflows in a milky 
state, charged with the finely-divided materi.als, 
into a cistern, where it is kept stirred until it is 
sufficiently supplied with the solid materials, and 
the thickened milky liquid is then drawn off, in 
proper proportions, into a vat to wliioh tlie pre- 
pared clay is also passed. The mixture of the two 
IS then allowed to subside until the ivater is nearly 
clear, wlien it is drawn off'; and the sediment is 
deprived of its surplus moisture, either by evapora- 
tion, or, in the heat works, by a pneumatic 
exhausting apparatus, which does it very quickly. 
The composition is then a fine pl.astio material of 
the consistency of tough dough, and is ready for 
the potter’s use. In preparing the finer materials 
for ]iorcelain many other operations arc required, 
.all, however, having the same object — viz. the 
extremely minute clii’ision of the suhatanoes used. 

The prepared clay is talcen to the thvomng- 
nutchine, or putter's wheel, which is represented in 
fig. 3. This consists of a fixed table. A, through 




of Paris. This answers well for line porcelain in- 
tended to he very thin, hcoause the plaster-mould 
absorbs much of the moisture in the paste, and 
thus partially dries it, so tliat it admits of hand- 
ling, which in a softer state would he vciy difficult. 
The paste is used so liijuid 
that it can be poured into 
the moulds. It is usual, in 
casting, to have a mould for M 
each part, as seen in figs. 4, H 'rF^.-,=s^ 

6, 6, which reiiresent the A , -S 

body, neck and lip, and foot '\\ / \ 

of the creani-ewer, fig. 7. W | 

Tlie h.andle is also separately I 

moulded, .ami attached with 'I / 

the aid of a Iluid clay paste, A j 

called a .slip. For nearly \ / 

flat articles, such as dinner- 'v / 

plates, a plan is adopted V . ( 

which combines hoUi pro- ^ 

ce.sse.s : a mould, usually of Fig. 7. 

plaster, fig. 8, a, is placed 
on the disc of the throwing-wiieel, h, and a thin 


whicli passes the axle, B, and rises a little above its 
surface, and having on its upper cud a disc, C, 
which revolves witli it. The axle is put into rapid 
motion by turning the fly-wheel, D, either by hand 
or machinery ; and this causes a rapid revolution of 
the disc, C, upon which is placed the soft niass of 
clay to be moulded. At E is seen an upright, with 
a small sliding-bar regulated by a .screw ; this is 


layer of the paste is pressed on to it, so as com- 
pletely to take its form ; then to the guide-post, o, 
18 attached an anu, d, with a small brass plate, 
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e, on its lowei- side Tliis plate is cut to tlie out- 
line of half the plate, oi dish ; as it levolves, this 
paie' doWTi and shapes the clay to its own outline, 
and to the thickness to 11111011 

p-c:;s- 7 p-^ it i^ sst, tlieic heiiift an arnm^e- 

a if;. , nient on the aim of the guide 

- ij |[ post hy ivhich this can he 

■ ,1] II etiected Sometimes, as in the 

'—I ease of deep vessels, moulds aie 

^ f ^ aud the 

interim' is formed hy the hand. 

Wilt) —lii'linillir This pioeess (fig 9) onsiiies 

CEitainty of sue and shape, 
which is impoitant in making 
laigenuinheiB of similar ai tides, 
as tea cups, The mould is 
C -j lined with a thin cake of clay, 

I 1 and when placed on the levolv- 

( I ing disc it is fashioned inside 

hy hand, and finished off 111th 
Fig. 9 a wet sponge. Sometimes metal 

01 hoin tools aie used foi pio 
ducing mouldings and othei laised oinaments, 01 
foi giooves, when the turning or tlnowing wheel is 
used. 

Being foinied, the articles, of iihateiei kind, aie 
now talien to the diying-sLove, ivheie they aie 
placed on shelves, and remain there some time, 
exposed to a heat of about 85° P. When quite 
dry, they are next taken to a woikahop neai the 
kiln, and they aie heie caiofiilly packed in coai.se 
eartlieuivaie vessels, called seggars (fig. 10), which 
aie so made that they can he piled upon one 



aiiothei to a great height in the kiln, as seen in 
fig. 11, in which some of the seggars are shown in 
section, for the puipoae of making the aiiangeuient 
intelligible. As the seggais aie generally made 
laige enough to hold a nuinher of article^ which 
would, when highly heated, adheie if they touched, 
a niimhev of curiously .sliapiod pieces of burned clay 
are used for placing between them, so as to make 
them rest on points; tliese are called watches, 
cochspurs, triangles, stilts, &c. (fig. 12). In the 
seggai filled -with plates (fig. 13) the plates are 
seen each resting on cochspurs, which prevent them 
touching. Another object is gained by this in 
burning flat articles such as plates ; these, if placed 
one upon another, would not he iiied equally, hut 
when they are held apart the heat affects all parts 
alike. The seggars are so piled in the kiln that 
the centre is hollow, and there are fiee .spaces 
between them through which the fire can ascend; 
props, a, a, a, fig. 11, being so placed as to keep 
them from immediate contact with the aides all 
round. Thus each seggar foims a small oven, in 
which one 01 more pieces of pottery or porcelain 
are baked, and the seggais prevent any unequal 


heating of the pieces, and also protect them from 
smoke. A kiln has generally erght furnaces, and 
it is usual to raise six piles of seggars between 
every two furnaces, or rather hetweerr their flues 
which rise to a considerable height in the krlns.’ 
Each pile of seggars is technically called a hung, ho 
tlrat there are generally forty-eight or fifty brings 
to the char go of a kiln. When all this is arranged 
the furnaces are lighted, and great care is taken'’ to 



iw 




use the host coal, ns it enables the maniifaotmer 
to make a more ceitain calculation as to its eiiects, 
and IS less liable to smoke and sulphinons vaponis, 
which might iiijuiiously affect the contents of the 
kiln. The baking or firing usually lasts from foity 
to foity-two hours. The fire is then allowed to go 
out, and the kiln to cool very giadiially, after 
which it is opened, and the seggais removed, to he 
tinpacked in a sepaiate woikshop. 

The articles are now in the state called biscuit- 
ware, and are ready for any pattern they may he 
intended to hear, and the glaze. Here, howevei, it 
may be slated that it is possiirle to glaze refractory 
pottery, such as stoneware in the biscuit oven, and 


thus avoid the necessity for two firings to the ware. 
The glazing is in this case effected hy throwing 
common salt into the oven when at its highest 
temper ature. The salt is volatilised and the sodirim 
separates from the chlorine, and, combining with 
the silica it finds in the heated ware, forms a 
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Fig. 13. 


tine &o(la gla^-s with it, 11111011 makes a iinifomi 
tiaiispaient gl.i/ed layer over all the potteiy 
siiifaces which it reaches. In this way all glazed 
sanitaiy waies and oulinaiy hlonenaie jais and 
hottles are made at one Hung. Comnion potteiy 
1., often figuied by piinting the design in enamel 
coloiiis on tiansfei -paper, 
and, nliilst the piintrng is 
still wet, applying it to 
the hiseuit-waie; the waie 
ahsoilis the enamel ink, and 
the paper is lenioved by 
watei, leaving the pattern 
on the ware It is next 
filed in aeggais, or a nraffle, 
to fix the coioni, and is then 
di^iped into eoniposition 
called of which thiee kinds aie nsod in the 

Statfoidshiie potteiies The Hist, for coiimiou 
pipeclay wai e, is composed of Coriiisli giamte, 16 
paits; flint, 3(1 parts; white-lead, ,")3 paits; and 
eiillet, or hiokeii Hint-glass, 4 parts These 
materials are tritmated with watei, nith the .same 
care and hy siiiiilai means to those employed in 
foiniing paste, and aie i educed with watei to 
the same niilk-like liquidity. Each woiknian 
lias a tub of the glaze hefnie him; and as 
the articles of hisciiit-naie, eithei witli oi without 
decoiations, are hronglit to liiiii, he dips them 
in the glaze, so as to ensure a unifoim coat- 
ing over them; and by nice management he pie 
vents any laige drops oi acciiniulalioiis on one 
pait moiQ than annthei. The poious liKcuit-waie 
lapidly absorbs tlie iiioistuio, and dues up the thin 
film oh the suifaoe of the ai tides, which aie again 
placed in seggais, and oauied to the gjaze-kiln, 
wlieie they undeigo annthei liiing, which melts 
the glaze, and converts it into a tiiinspaieiit gla^s 
all over the surface, and lenders any pattern pievi- 
niisly piiiited upon it \ oiy plain. The tempeiatuie 
in the glaze or enamel kiln is only iiiei eased veiy 
giacliially, and is kept uji for about fourteen lurais, 
aftei wliicli it is allowed to cool .slowly, and the 

111 tides aie taken 
out completed. Ho 
far, this deaciip- 
tioii has applied to 
the inaiinfactiiie of 
potteiy and porce- 
lain on a large 
scale, for general 
puilioses; Imt when 
it is applied to 
111 010 oo.stly and 
artistic works veiy 
special aiiange- 
iiieiits aie lequiied; 
and in the case of 
romaikably fine 
pieces, instead of 
the huge kilns, 
which hold fie- 
qiieiitly nianythou- 
sand piece.s, muffle 
furnaces {fig. 14) 
aie used foi each 
se]iaiate article for 
the brscuit, the 
glaz.e, and the 
coloured and gilded decoiations, which, in porcelain, 
aie applied on the glaze, and not on the bisenit. 

In the decoration of painted pottery and poioelain 
tlie colonis employed are coloiiied glasses gioiind 
to impalpable powdeis, and ini.xed with borax or 
some other llrrxing material. For use they are 
generally made liquid with oil of spike, and they 
are laid on with hair-pencils, in the same way as 
oil-colours. The whole process is exactly the same 



Fig. 14. 


as in painting oi .staining glass ; the glaze on the 
biscuit-poicelain being tine glass, and the enamel 
coloms being exactly the same as those used by the 
glass deeoiator The coloms may be made by mix 
ill" the mateiials of whicli glass is made iiith the 
colouring iiiateiial and the flux, oi siiiiplv with the 
alieady coloured glass and the flux. When tlie 
foinier plan is employed the niiiicipal coloming 
mateiials made use of aie oxide of chioiiiium foi 
green; oxide of iioii for led, blown, violet, giay, 
and yellow; oxide of niaiiinm for oiange, yellow, 
lilack ; oxide of manganese for violet, blown, black, 
and purple; oxide of cobalt for blue, gray, and 
black ; oxide of antiiuony foi yellow ; oxide of 
titanium for yellow; oxide of copper for gieen; 
auboxide of coppei foi led; sesqiiioxide of iiidium 
for fine black; piotoclunmate of iioii foi biown ; 
cliioiiiate of lead for yellow ; cliioiiiate of barytes 
foi yellow; cliloiide of silver for deepening leds and 
pniples; piiiple of Cassius foi iiiby and piiiple. 
Seveial of these eoloims aie iiiiicli ineieased in 
brilliancy by tlie addition of oxide of zinc, which 
of itself gives no colour; and the tianspaient ones 
aie lendeied opaque by the addition of oxide of 
tin. 

Other fluxes besides borax aie used — as sand, 
felspai, hoiacic acid, minium oi lithaige, salt, salt- 
petie, potash, and soda, Eoi the gilding of potteij 
gold-leaf is inhhed down with oil of tnipentine j or 
metallic gold is piodiioed by piecipitating the metal 
from its solution The finely divided gold so ob- 
tained is washed and diied, and then woiked up 
w ith one sixteenth of its w eight of oxide of hismutlr 
and oil of tnipentine, painted on, filed, and after- 
wnuls Iminished. 

HiSTOKV. — Tlie most ancient potteiy of which 
we have any tiace comsists of the mde clay 
wn.s, vases, and other vessels found in the tombs 
of the prehistoiio races. These remains exhibit 
the art of the potter in its most elementary con- 
dition, yet they are not devoid of elegance of 
form, and the decorative instinct of primitive man 
found appiopriate expression on them in hands of 
incised lines foiining lozenges, zigzags, and otliei 
geometucal foinis, and in iinpi eased wavy eoid 
maxks, I'tc. See Lake divellings. Stone Age, 
Tkoy. 

Eyyjitum . — If we except the laces of the far East, 
it is to the Egyptians among histoiical nations to 
whom piooodence must be assigned in the ait of 
the potter. We know that at a veiy leniote peiiod 
people made bucks of srin-diied clay cemented wdth 
straw, wdiicli weie snlliciont for the pmposes of 
consturetion in a eouiitiy wdioie there is scarcely 
any rainfall. Vases of baked earthenw'aie weie 
also in use at the eailiest peiiod of Egyptian 
cir ilisation, and glazed tiles aie pi eseived which 
belong to the epooh of Haniese.s III., not long 
after the exodus of the Isiaelites fiom Egypt. 
That the Egyptians attained oonsideiahle skill as 
potters is attested hy the luatious led ware they 
made for holding perfumes, wine, honey, and 
otlier delicacies ; but tlieii most lemaikable potteiy 
was their so-called poicelain made of a fine sand 
or flit coveied with a tliiok siliceous glaze, blue, 
gieen, white, puiple, or yellow in colour. The 
blue colour— wliicli is that principally employed— 
was produced by an oxide of copper xybiolr yielded 
tints of nnrivalled beauty and delicacy. This 
faiiions poioelain was made as early as the 18th 
dynasty (about 1600 E.O.), and contimiedto he pro- 
duced till the peiiod of the Greek and Homan rule. 
It was fashioned into vases, seimlchral figuies of 
deities, scarabrei, beasts, &e. ; and it must_ have 
attained a great reputation, for remains of it are 
found in most of the ancient countries wdiich had 
commeioe with Egypt. The unglazed Egyptian 
bottle (fig. IS) illustrates tlie fact, also attested hy 
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early Creelc vat.es,, tliat tlie vase as well as the 
statiiiuy figiiie had its origin in the human form. 

On the.se eaily vases the head, 
liands, and other niembevt, aie 
figured, and the hody of the va=e is 
only an exaggerated human trunk. 

Assyrian . — In the eonteniiioiary 
empiies of .As.syria and Dahylon 
pottery vns ahso in use at an early 
period. Srtn-diied and kiln-dried 
biieks were made about 2000 B.C., 
and like Ep'ptian bricks these were 
starrrped rrith the narrres and titles 
of tire reigning nronareha, and the 
Miized 'Ervp- Irreality for' rvliioh they were destined. 
ti.rn Bottle nr Glazed bricks of various colours, 
the British occasionally enriched with figmes of 
Ifuseuur. nreu anil animals, rrere introduced 
into constructions, and Semirairris is 
said to have adorned with thenr the walls of 
Babylon, In these hr-icks rve have the earlic-st 
e.vanrple of the eniploynrent of irraterials for colour- 
ing like those norv in rrse. The glaze, however-, is 
■silicenns. Glazed polychromatic bricks were also 
rrsed in the cnn.str-rrction of the wall.s of the palace 
of King Darina, the contemporary of the prophet 
Daniel, at Susa (.sci-lptural Shusliarr). These 
bricks were moulded .so as to liirild together into 
regirlar georrretr-ical patterns, colossal figures of 
men, rStc, in high relief. The objects nrost remark- 
able for .size are the lai'ge coffins foiurd at Warka, 
supposed by some to he the ‘ Ur of the Cltaldee.s. ’ 
The jissyrians and Babylonians used teiTu-cotta for 
historical and legal purposes, making cylinder.s, 
hexagonal pvistrrs, tiles and tablets of it, on which 
were impressed e.\teuaive writings in the cuneiform 
character. Sonre of the nro.st teiriarkalile of these 
tablets contain an account of the campaign of 
Seunncliejih again.st Jiulma and the tiihutes of 
Ilezeliiah j others give a record of the flood, tlie 
creation, &c. See Babylonia. 

Fhumidcin . — Contemporaneously the Hebrews 
and Phoenicians practised the art, hut of purely 
Hebrew work few traces remain. Phoe- 



irottery of the Greeks ilown to about the 7th 
century ir.C. was like the rrrde earthenware of pre- 
historic times. Their first irtrpi-ovement consisted 
in the application of a brown glaze to the surface 
of the ware, nhich eirabled theirr to give force to 
the incised ovnanrerrt, scratched throrrgh the glaze 
into the differently coloured hody. Next the 
potters discovered black pigment which they could 
apply over the brown glaze, and thus increase 
their decor-ative resources by painting gconretric.al 
patterns in black. By degi’ees the prii'ely georrretri- 
cal forms of orirairrerrt were abandoned, and figures 
of animals, rising ultimately to the hrrman figure, 
were painted in black silhouette on the vases, 
sonre of the details heiirg torrehed with rvhite and 
purple. In the ca.se of the human figure faces and 
liirihb began to he expressed in white and colour on 
the black figures painted on a red ground. Con- 
currently, the rough clay body of the vases began 
to he wholly or pai-tially covered with an engohe or 
.slip of clay of mnch liner quality and colour, the 
engohe being applied by dipping the nioiilcled 
article into a vessel containing the .slip. With 
these developments in iiiateiial .and decoi'ative 
variety the firi-iii.s of the vase.s and the skill of the 
artist ilranghtsinan show steady and poiitimions 
development. .Just a.s the best period in Greek 
art apprnnoheil the Bavoni'ite niethnd of r'ase 
decoration nmlei-rvent a total change. The deem-a- 
tive figures, deities .and men, were traced on their 
red and n-liite cl.ay siii'faces ; hut, instead of the 
figures being filled up in black, tho sni'ronndiiig 
.space — tho body of tho vase itself — n-a.s blackened, 
giving a hlnok varnislied hackgronnd with figtii-es 
the colour of the underlying body. The details of 
these figures .are indicated with fine lines. Some- 
times the faces and limbs are filled up in white, anil 
the dr-aperies nray be parti-cnloureil. At this stage 
Greek pottery reached its greatest loveliness of 
foi-m and perfection of ornaineirtafion, the drawing 
being supremely refined, delicate, and spirited. 
Among the nrost inter-esting of tire Greek vases 
which remain to ns are oertaiir of the Panathenaio 


nioiair pottery, however, has been .abund- 
antly excavated in Cypnrs, and nray he 
taken as a type of the works of 'iroth 

peoples. It is principally of a cream colour 

and of a brick red body, or-rrarnented in 
horizontal hands, with lines hr urrrher and 
red, concentric circles, and other georaet- 
rical foi-ms being the most comirron decor,a- vlf% ' 
tion. They .also moulded rrrde figures of (fiTO 
deities and of domestic aniirrals, the latter VviaI 
having apparently been used as toys by 
children. 

Qroek . — The most reinar-kahle pottery- of 
antiquity was the Greek, which seems in - rfL 
its earlie.st development to have had a 
certain alllnity with Phoeirieian products. 

The Greeks ciaiirred the invention of the ~ 
potter’s wheel, and the principal cities 
contested the honour of tire art, which is 
nreirtioned in Honrer and attributed to 
Coroehirs of Athens, Hypei-hius of Coiiiitli, 
or Tales the nephew of Dtcdalus. The 
Gr'oek vases which rernain to this day, princi- 
rially recovered from torrrhs irr Greece aird in the 
lands to which its commerce e.xtended, show 
that within a few centuries the ait rose fi-om 
the ruds^ condition like that shown in prehistoric 
pottery till it reached a pei-fection and variety of 
form and a grace and dignity of decoration not 
•since attained by the efforts of any- people. It was 
tire triumph of pure art, for the material of which 
the hody of Greek vases is fabricated is of the 
commonest type, and the colours the artists had at 
their dispo.sal rvere few and .simple. The archaic 










16. — Greek Ki-ater, Amphora and Kylix of later stylo. 

amphor.a: — pirizes won at the pithlic games in 
Athens — on one aide of which was painted an 
archaic figure of Athena, and on the other any 
appropriate design with the insoription ; TS2N 
AGENESEN AGASIST, In most cases also they 
contain the name of the aichon or chief-magis- 
trate of the city for the year, in this way enabling 
ns to find the pieoise date of the manufacture. Of 
the.se vases ten are in tire British Museum, six of 
which bear the name of the aichon, and the Louvre 
possesses three, which, from the archonio names 
they bear, can he referred to 32.3, 321, 313 B.C. 
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re^peetively. At tliis> period the decatleuce of 
Greek aifc had already set in. The drawing 
de'^enerated speedily, ligiucs were nmltiidied and 
cim'ded in coiifusioii, oiiiaineut hecaine ihn-id and 
saperahundant, and the proportions of the vases 
kecame exaggerated and bad. Subjects themselves 
weie 110 longer lofty and heroic, but connected 
with incidents of everyday life, with burlesque 
drama, and with jugglery. 

In the hiatoiy of Greek art no subject has 
excited more widespread interest within recent 
veais than the terra-cotta figurines or statuette 
dgures and groups found principally in tomha and 
about temples of the later period. Eiom 1873 
downwaul a great niimher of such figuies weie 
e.xoavated from tombs at Tanagra in Bmotia ; sub- 
.sequontly a veiy important liiid was made at 
Myrhia on the coast of Asia Minor, opposite tlie 
island of Mitylene, and at Taieiitum, Corinth, the 
Cihnea, Cyprus, the Cyienaica on the African 
const, and in other localities quantities of such 
figurines have been obtained. Tlie Tanagiine 
fimiriiies weie found in tombs which contained no 
iiainted vase.s ; but some glass vessels, lamps, and 
inferior black pottery were associated with them, 
indicating that the statuettes belong probably to 
near the Christian era. The terra-cotta of the 
Asian coast cornea down to a period as late as the 
time of Septimiu-s Severua. The objects from the 
Tanagra tomha consist principally of single figures 
and groups of draped females and young girls ; 
subjects drawn from the everyday life of the people, 
tieated with true Attic grace and siniplicitv, and 
with niaivellous sculpturesque feeling. In the 
Myiina series, whicli obviously have a different 
inspiration, deities and heroes of mythology form 
the moat important element — Aplirodite and 
Bacchus, Silciius, satyrs, and inmnads frequently 
lecuiiing. The llguriiiea are mostly polychromatic, 
sober, earthy colours, not lired in, having been 
used to tint them ; but in some the colouns are 
true enamel pigments. Miiiiatuie reproductions of 
known statuary Ilguies and groups also occur among 
these exquisite woiks in torra-cotta. 

Etruscan . — Prom the fact tliat much Greek 
pottery has been found in Etruscan tombs, tliis 
ware came to be popularly known as Etruscan 
pottery. True Etruscan pottery, however, was 
larely painted. The most characteristic waie of 
that people, witli a body black throughout, liad on 
its surface moulded ornaments, the shape and 
oiiiamentation .showing that it was modelled on 
oriental metal-work. This black Etruscan ware, 
which was in use from 500 to 320 l!.C., was the 
source from which subsequently arose the Areline 
and .so-called Kamian noire of Romo. 

Ruman.—TXvi only imporLant development made 
in pottery under Roman rule was this Aretine or 



Irig. 17. — Samian Bowl. 


Samian ware. It is evidently imitated in its 
decoiaticm from works in metal, in all probability 
from the chased cups of silver and gold wliicli 
began to come into use in Italy, and was a con- 
tinuation of the later moulded wares of Greece and 
Italy. The Samian wave of tlie Romans, so called 
from having originated in the island of Samos, 


was of a bright led coloiii thronghont, hut covered 
witli a lustrous siliceous glaze. The red colour 
nearly re&cuible.s in appearance and texture a 
coaise sealing-wax ; the paste is often leinaikahly 
line. The vases, geiieially of small dimension, 
were tinned on the lathe; the oriiaiiients iveie 
moulded separately, and attached to the vase ; 
patterns weie produced by the repetition of the 
same mould, or by placing tlie bas-reliefs fiom 
various mouhls on the vases. This kind of pottery 
was fii.sL made by the Romans at Arezzo, but sub- 
sequently, or nearly simultaneously, was produced 
at Capua and Cuuiai in the 1st century. It after- 
wards extended o\er all the Roman woihl, and 
was made in Gaul and Germany. \Vlule nmler the 
republic it was at liist extremely line, the manu- 
facture deteriorated under the last of the twelve 
Cms.n-s, anil the ware is no lunger found niuler the 
Antoiiines. The names of seveial Imndred potters 
are found stamped upon existing specimens of this 
ware, some of them evidently of Gaulisli origin. 
It was extensively imported into Britain and other 
remote provinee.s of the eiiipiie. In Britain the 
Roman conquerors estahlished the manufacture of 
pottery in many localities, making use of tlie 
native clays. The ware was geneially of inferior 
quality, hut that of some places is aunieiently dis- 
tinctiie; and the diseoveiy of kilns and fragments 
enables us to associate certain localities witli dis- 
tinct classes of pottery. Thus, a black ware was 
made at Castor in Nortliamptonsbire, wliich was 
ornamented witli leliefs laid on by depositing a 
Iluid clay on the wet body, and monhling it with 
a tool. Characbeiislio ware was also made under 
Roman inllnence at Upchuroli in Kent, and near 
Crockhill in tlie New Forest, Hiinqishive. 

Rhodian and llisjutno-h/oresque . — The know- 
ledge of glazes originally acquired by the Egyptians 
and A.ssyriaiis was continued and transmitted to 
tlie Persians, Aiahs, and Moors ; and through 
oriental influence it came to be a European posses- 
sion in mediaival times. Under the Knights of St 
John of Jerusalem, Persian 
potters were set to work in 
the island of Rhodes about 
tlie hegiuuiiig of tlie 14th 
century. For about 100 
years thereafter a large 
iiiiionnt of a brilliant 
enamelled pottery was 
made, and sent out through 
the Mediterranean basin 
from tliat island. The 
pottery was distinctly 
Persian in form, colour, 
and oraaniciitation, and 
under tlie name of Rliodian 
ware existing specinienB of 
it are greatly treasured. 

About the same time theie 
was planted, nmler Moorish 
inttnence, on the Spanish 
peninsula and in the 
jQaleaiic I.sles the manufac- 
ture of the famous Hispano- 
Moresque enamelled 
faience, which i.s specially ^ 

remarkable for the^hrilliaut Hispano-Moreaque Vase, 
metallic lustre of its glaze. 

The industry continued to llourish till the final ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain early in the 17th 
century, after which it rapidly fell away. From 
the island of hfinorca especially a vast trade in 
tills ware was carried on ; and the name ‘ Majolica,’ 
given by the Italians to their oifn more famous 
enamelled pottery, is an indication of the predomin- 
ant importance of the ware sent out from Majorca 
in the middle ages. 
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Italy . — Tliere can be no doubt that the produc- 
tion of l)rilliaut eiiaiiielled pottery simnltaneoii&l.t 
in tlieEuht ami the ^Ve‘>t — in Persia, Uaiuascui., and 
Rhodes on the one side, and in the SpanWi peii- 
inswiaon the otliei, exercibed a powerful intinence 
on theoiiyiii and piogreeh of the same art in Italy. 
Tint theie, under the conteinpoi aueous renaissance 
of art geneialJy, the ilecoratiou of the pottery 
ahSuineil a distinctively Eniopean chaiacter, and 
it att. lined a luucli greater freedom, wealth, and 
vaiiety of decoiatire resonice than was reacdied by 
any of its predecessoirs. The use of the fine white 
enamel gla/e yielded by tirr is in Italy Ki’st 
associated with the name of Luca della Robbia 
(1100-81), the great sculptor, who employed it in 
coating his terra cotta i-elief tignres and groups, 
rvorks which are now among the most prized 
treasures of art. Fronr his time onwards the 
application of this tin enamel to earthenrvaie be- 
came common in Italy, and it is to such pottery 
that the name Majolica properly belongs. One of 
the most faurons of the many artists who produced 
tliis ware was Giorgio Andreoli, commonly known 



I'ig. ID. — ^Daep Pish, by Giorgio. 

as Maestro Giorgio, who worked at Gtrbhio during 
tire first Iralf of the 16th century. His piece.s, 
Guhhio ware, are distinguislred by a remarkable 
iridescence, Hashing ruby, golden, and opaline 
tints of iirarvellous brilliancy with every variation 
of light. Among the most famous centres of 
Majolica pioductron in Italy hesules Gtrbhio were 
Pesaro, Urbino, Castel Dnrante, Diruta, Facnza, 
Forli, and Venice. The artistic value of the pro- 
ducts declined witli the waning of art in Italy iii 
the 17th century. 

France . — Fioiit Italy the art of luaUiug enamelled 
faience passed with Catharine de’ Merlici into 
Prance, and the nranufaotnre was established on 
Italian models in Nevers about lo90, and there it 
flourished till the end of the 17tli century. But 
previous to that time the celebrated Bernard 
Palissy in. 1555,_ after rmlveard-of exertvoris, bad. 
independently discovered an enamel glaze, which 
he applied to his characteristic rrrstic dishes, 
embellished with exijuisitely moulded figures, in 
high relief, of fishes, reptiles, fruits, and other 
figures. But while Palissy was pursuing liis in- 
vestigations tliere was being produced in France 
a liuiitcd number of specimens of fli ware ‘wliicli 
ha.s become much more famous than the works of 
any other pottery, ancient or modem. During the 
lost fifty yeais only attention has been prominently 
drawn to a few examples of pottery, veiy diatinc- 


tii e ill form, exceedingly lich in decorative tieat- 
lueut, and highly original in tlie method by which 
it liad been elaliorated. At liist ituas known as 
Henri Deux ware, from many of tlic pieces con- 
taruiuji, the cypher and emblems of Henry II. 



Fig. 20.— Palisby Dish, La boUe Jardiniere, 

of Diana of Poitiers. Subsetpieiitly, owing to the 
acceptance of a false theory of its oiigin, it wa.s 
de.signatod Oiiiii ware; hut, after mueli investiga- 
tion and many suggestions, it has been tliscoveved 
that the pieces were made at St Porchaire ( Denx- 
Sevres) between ir>2j and 1355. Heiiri Deux ware 
consists entirely of decorative pieces treated in an 
architectural manner, the body of tlie waie being a 
creamy pipeclay, with inlaid ornamentation in 
colour, and beautilully modelled mask.s, trusses, 
&c., and a transparent glaze. Only sixty dive 
pieces are known, and wlien any iuiw change 
hands it is at an enormous iirice, lii the Hamilton 



Fig. 21. — Vase of Henry II. Ware, 


sale f 1862 ) a small cup 4 inches high brought £1218, 
and a salt-cellar 4 inches high was sold for £840. 
At the Fountaine sale (1884) a candlestick 12| 
inches high was dimosed of for no les.s than £3675. 

Holland and Qemiaiiy . — The celebrated en- 
amelled faience of Holland owes its origin to the 
attempts of the Dnteli to imitate the oriental por- 
celain with which they weie made familiar by their 
eastern trade and connections. The manufacture 
date.s only from the 17th oenturv, and from the fact 
that it was principally centred at Delft fine pottery 
came to he known generally in Britain as Delft 
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■wave or ‘ Delft.’ To imitate the line lustrous white 
of the ordinary poieelain body tin-enamel glaze was 
emidoved by the Dutch potteis, and their coloured 
JecoiatiouB wore in blue, and at fust entirely 
oriental in character. Stoneware Bellariuines or 
Greybeards (q.v.), and the tall beer-,iug.s of the Ger- 
maiia, usually decorated with moulded ornaments, 
medailion.s and insoriptioms, &o., although generally 
suoken of as Grbs de Flandies, are really almost 
exclusively of German oiigin, and maybe traced, 
according to their colour and quality, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cologne, Coblenz, and to Kreussen in 
Bavaria, &c. Stoneware vessels of the same 
n.atme were akso made in England early in the 
18th century. 

England . — Till the close of the 17tli century 
the rwe made in England was of a coarse, com- 
mon de.scription, and tlio.se who could atlbid the 
luxury obtained their pottery from tlie Dutch and 
otiiei' supeiior makers. Tiie ilr.st step torvard.s 

improvement was 

^ ell'ccted by John 

Drvight, ALA., who 

M^ ^rrrrr vrrav ^ obtained a 

^ 1 patent for ‘making 
I sturreware, vulgarly 

1 \ called Cologne 

yVl j I B I ware,’ and by him 

^j] M. J I blie Fulliam manu- 

\ l\rli ■'"xfl vfJ^'yJ, I origui- 

Jr // ated. A .still more 

I marked inlluenee 

/ was produced on 

Eug'lislr pottery 
about the same 
^ time by the two 

=ss--.ri.=r«=^ brothoi.sElers,froin 

Fig, 22. Nuremberg, who 

Tyg of early Staffordaliira AVare. .settled at Burslem, 

and tliere ^irodueed 
a ware vr’hich they called red Japanese. To these 
potteis we also orve tlie origin of the process of 
salt-glazing of stoneware. Finding tlieir secrets 
were discovered by Astbury, they removed to 
Lambctli, rvliere they estaljlislied tliemselves in 
1710. From thi.s time onwards improvements were 
intioduced in the ytalFordsliire pottciics; but the 
great strides which for a time put English iiottery 
in the foremost rank of the productions of the 
world were due to the gieat potter Jo.siah Wedg- 
wood (1730-95, q.i'.). In every department, in 
body or paste, in method.s of decoration, and 
ill tlie eiuployniciit of artists of the highe.st 
ability, Wedgwood, with untiring application and 
with unstinted exjienditure, aimed after perfection; 
and liis efforts alone raised the manufacture of 
pottery in England to the position of an industry 
of national importance. Away from Statl'ordBliire 
potteries of some importance existed at Laiiihetli, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds, Lowestoft, and Swansea ; 
but by degrees the manufacture drew more and 
more towards Stafrord.shire, where, in the towns 
collectively known as ‘ The Potteries,’ embracing 
Stoke-on-'i’rent, Etruria, Hanley, Burslem, and 
some others, it now principally centres. English 
stoneware especially, liwt oUrev cloBses of pottery 
also, at the present day owes raiiolr to the skill 
and enterprise of Sir Henry Doullon, who has_ great 
works at Lambeth, in the Potteries, and in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow. 

Penman . — In the New World the art of the 
potter showed an interesting development among 
the ancient Alexioans and Peruvians before the 
American continent became known to Europeans. 
No Imowledge of glazes existed among tliese 
peoples, but, in the case of the Peruvians especially, 
a Idgli degree of skill in working clay wa,s 


developed j and they modelled and modilied animal 
foi'iiis with great knowledge and spirit. Tbeii 
most characteristic pottery was hlack, but they 
also nrade vessels of a fine, warirr, yellowish body, 
formed on the potter's wheel, arrd having painted 
decotntiort,s analogous in style to those on archaic 
Greek rases. 

PoitciSL.UN. — The substances with which we 
have dealt in this brief historical suitrmary up to 
tlris poirrt comprise only pottery, as oontradistin- 
guished frorrr porcelain. The term porcelain is of 
Italiiur origin, derived frorrr purcellana, the cowrie 
shell, orving to the siurriaiity of the rvirite glazed 
surface of the war e to the substance of that shell. 
Of porcelain there are two varieties, one being soft 
or artificial porcelain, the jidie tendre of the French, 
rvhich ruay be looked on as a clreirrrcal compound, 
and rvlriclr is wholly fusible at Iriglr temperature. 
The second variety, bard or kaolrnio porcelain (the 
French p&ic dure], is the true oriental porcelairr, 
corirposed of two natural mineral suEstarrees alone, 
Kirolin (q.v.), arr infusible white clay, arrd pe-turr- 
tse, a mixture of felspar and quartz, fusible in its 
rrature, the pi'eserroe of which gives its settri-fused 
tvansluccnt appearance to the ware. 

CVu'n«.— It is to the Clrinese that the world owes 
the nrannfacture of porcelain ; arrd irr strict tirrorro- 
logical seqrtence, irr antiquity of the industry, in 
skill arrd resource in working raw materials, and in 
richness and variety of the finished piodiicls the 
Chinese ought to have tire first place. AVhen the 
Greeks were making their terra-cotta vases the 
Chinese were mannfaotming porcelain ; they had 
mastered the secrets of that most dillionlt of all 
cevaiuic tasks 2000 years before it was aocomplislied 
by Europeans. According to their own records, 
irotteiy was made in the Cliine.se empire in the 
reign of their iiiythical Emperor Hwang-ti about 
2090 l).C. IVithout assuming tire historical accuracy 
of such a precise date, there is no doubt tliat true 
porcelain was made in China under the Han dynasty 
between 206 and 87 li.c. Fronr that time onward 
the art developed and improved, and, subject to 
fluctuations caused by revolutionary troubles, the 
porcelain manufacture coriliimed to lloiirisli in 
Cliina till recent times. Tire most famous centre 
of the industry was foi'iiierly 
King-te-chin in the province in 
of Iuang-.si, where it is known 
porcelain was made about 580 ^ ..'Jl 

A.D. In this town alone there 
were early in the 18t1i oentiiry 
no fewer than 3000 porcelain 
furnaces ; hut the place was 
ruined by the Tai-ping in- 
surrection. Chinese porcelain 
exhibits endless variety in form 
and jrainted decoration. Tire 
rnytliical dragon, the kylin or 
mythical lion, the spotted deer, 
domestic fowls and otlier birds 
are favourite subjects on 
Clrinese ware. Of all Chinese 
porcelain that now most sought 
after is tire old blue ware sucli 
as was at first copied and imi- 
tated by the Delft uiauufac- 
tnrei's. Crackle ware, in 
which the glaze shows .signs of 
separation from the body, is a 
peculiarity of oriental manu- Fig. 23.— Chinese 
lacture. The Chinese appear Foicelain Vase, 
to possess the secret of caus- 
ing the cracks in the glaze to be large or minute 
at will. Ruby glazed ware (the Bang de hcevf oi 
the Fr-onch) and rich chromatic splashed glazes are 
also highly trea-sured in Chinese porcelain. The 
soft sea-green glazed ware known as Celadon glaze 
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ai-nuiued to be the eavliest form of Chinese porce- 
lain, and genuine aiicdent nieces aie liiglily valued. 

Japan . — A kiion ledge of Cliineae iioicelaiu passed 
into Japan as early, it i.s .said, as 27 B.c. ; and it is 
known that a corpoiation of porcelain-makers was 
established in that country in 720 .-t.D. In the 13th 
century ii Jaiiauc.se potter went to China to improve 
himself in tlie art of porcelain-making, aud^ after 
ills return he eairied on the luiuiufacture in his 
native country with great .success. It is, however, 
more in the manufacture of potterj' than of povce 
lain that the Japanese e.xhihit pre-eminent skill. 
Their most famous manufacture consists of Satsuma 
ware, so called from having been establi.shed in the 
neighhourliood of Kyoto by the formerly powerful 
piinces of Satsuma. It is of a pale yellowish colour, 
coveied with uiiiiute crackles in the glaze, and r'ery 
richly jiainted and lat'ishly gilt. The so-called 
Satsuma now manufactured is yellower in colour 
than genuine old pieces, and it is principally made 
at Awata near Kyoto. The Japanese i)otter.s 
geueially display a remarkable power in moulding 
pottery and finishiim its surface so as to imitate 
Qtlier substances, siicii as woods of various kinds, 
basket-work, &e. Among their most remarkable 
products as examples of delicate moulding is Ilaiiko 
waie, which consists of small teapots and other 
vessels of a browni.sh and grayish unglazed earthen- 
ware, extremely light and thin in body, and very 
much appreciated among the native population for 
tea-making. The Japanese e.xool in the manufac- 
ture of egg-shell porcelain, so called on account of 
the e.xtreme thinness of the body. Among their 
other porcelain manufactures Kaga -ware is the 
moat outstanding', being characterised by painted 
oinainonts in a rich ruby colour, which is generally 
la^'islily gilt. The chrysanthemum is a favourite 
and frequent tlower in their vases, the crane and 
other birds ligure most ellbotively, and figures of 
warriois and ladies are frequently employed in the 
resourceful and varied ornaineulation of Jaiiauese 
w!ire. The i)rincii)al centi es of the pottery industry 
in Japan are iii the lu'oviiiee of Hizen, where at 
Avita is produced Imari ware ; the province of 
Owari, whence comes Seto ware ; Kaga, for ware of 
that name ; and Miiio and Kyoto, 

Persia . — Chinese porcelain was known in Persia 
as early as the 12th century, a circumstance not to 
be wondered at, seeing that counti-y was then and 
for centuries before the principal highway of com- 
merce between the far East and Europe. Many 
evidences exist of the acquaintance of the Persians 
with the ceramic products of China ; and at an 
eaily' date pottery and a species of soft porcelain 
were made in Persia wliieh noth in form and decora- 
tion were modelled on Chinese originals. But 
Persia also had a manufacture nf pottery and of 
enamelled tiles of an original and distinctive char- 
acter, in whioii on a fine white enamelled glaze 
brilliant metallic lustres were employed in a most 
effective and original manner. 

Porcelain in Europe . — In tlie 13th century the 
eaiiy European tiaveller, Marco Polo, visited the 
porcelain-factories of China. In 1-187 Lorenzo de’ 
Medici received from the sultan of Egypt a present 
of Chinese porcelain, and that is the first record 
we possess of the appearance of the ware in Europe. 
The Portuguese were the first to import porcelain 
direct from the East; and sulisequentiy large quan- 
tities were brought by the Dutch and by tlie East 
India Companies of other nations. No sooner did 
the ware become known in Europe than strenuous 
efforts were qiut forth in many quarters to imitate 
it. A certain amount of qjorcelain is alleged to have 
been made in Venice about U70 ; but tlie earliest 
European porcelaiu of which any examples exist is 
that which was made by Francks de’ Medici IL, 
Grand-duke of Tuscany, about 1580. The quantity 


made appears to have been .small, and the attempts 
at the luamifaetiire ceased with the death of the 
graud-diike in 1587. Nearly a century later tlie 
art was reviverl at PLOueii and at Paiia,"but it was 
not till 1093 that a pei'inaneiit and u ell-estahlislied 
industiy was founded in France at St Cloud. 
Thereafter it was taken up in other Preiich towns! 
At Vincennes it was begun in 1745 ; in 1753 Louis 
XV. became a partner in that concern. In 1750 
the woiks were transfeired to Siivres, and in 1760 
that establislimeiit became entirely national pro- 
perty; and so it has continued amid all fluotuations 
of government to the present day. Hard porcelain 
was fimt made at Sevres in 1764; hut the fame of 
that estahlislmient rests on its soft porcelain, in 
which body', glaze, and enamel colours blend to- 
gethei into a singularly smooth and lustrous 
wlnde. 

But in Europe it was in Germany' that the secret 
of making hard or kaoliiiic porcelain was lir.st dis- 
covered. After yeais of labour and iimumorable 
trials, which resulted 
only ill the ]iroductiou 
of a kind of o])aque 
glass or stoneware, 

Bottger (q.v.), an 
alchemist wliu had 
entered tlie sen'ice of 
Frederic Augustus IL 
of Saxony, succeeded 
ill 1709 in making a 
while hard porcelain 
at Meissen, near Dres- 
den. The cliiiia-olay 
and china-stone he em- 
ploj'ed had previously 
been discovered by 
Scliiiorr at Aiie. Extra- 
ordinary piecautions 
were taken to iirevent 
the process of the 
nianufaoture from be- 
ing levealed ; but, 
uotwitlistandiiig the 
oaths impo.sed on the 
workmen and the other 
means employed for 
their supervision, tlie seeiet was betrayed by one 
Stiifzel, who lied to Vienna, and there the imperial 
factory which eoiitiimes to this day was estahli-shed 
in 1718. Subsequently factories under national 
protection were established at Hbchst in 1740, at 
St Poteisburg in 1744, at Berlin in 1750, and at 
Ludwigsburg ill 1758. "Works at which soft porce- 
lain was principally made wore established at 
Doccia near Florence in 1735, at Capo di Monte 
near Naples in 1736, and at Buen Rebiro in Spain 
in 1759; and the products of all these niimiifactories 
have attained considerable reputation. 

In Great Britain manufacturers liave at all times 
devoted themselves principally' to the making of a 
variety' of soft porcelain. The works at Chelsea, 
Bow, and Derby' were established about 1745, and 
ill 1751 the manufacture began at Worcester, where 
it still continues. Hard porcelain-making was begun 
by Cookwortliy' at Plynioiith in 1768, after lie liad 
discovered china-clay in Cornwall, lint bis works 
continnad only for about three years. Cookwovtby’s 
patent rights were then transferred to Bicliard 
Champion, who continued the manufacture at 
Bristol till 1781. In Staffordshire poicelaiii was 
first made at Longton Hall near Newcastle in 1752, 
but it was not till about the close of the 18th cen- 
tury that Staffordshire porcelain became artistically 
and technically fine in the hands of Thomas Minton, 
who founded the famous works of Minton & Com- 
pany, and of Josiah Spode, whose undertaking 
continues under the firm of Copeland & Company. 



Fig. 24. 

Dresden Candolabrum, 
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In the later part of tlie iStli century valualrlo por- 
celain was also made at Lowestoft, Coalport, 
Nantcavw, Swansea, and some other centres. The 
jnanulaetnre of Parian or statuary iiorcelain, which 
is an uuglazed niodifioation of English .soft por- 
celain, was introduced hy Copeland and Minton 
aljout 1848. 

It is a common practice to place on pottery and 
porcelain distinctive marks, either painted on or 
s^tamped into the hottoni of tlie article. These 
indicate either tlie niamifaebory in whicli the pieces 
were made, or tlie workman, and sonietiiiie.s the 
decoiator, employed on them ; and in the case of 
Chinese and Japaiie.se ware the marks give the 
dynasty or date of execution. It i.s only in the 
case of Slivres porcelain that the habit of marking 
a date hy letters of the alphahet was practised. In 
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Chinese porcelain date-marks are found indicatiug 
that the jiiece was made as far back as the lOtli cen- 
tuiy ; hut there is reason to believe that many of 
these early iiiark.s are forged, and at most are only 
copies of more ancient examples wliich have now 
ceased to exist. On some pieces of early majolica 
the date, place, and name of the artist are given. 
The great Buropean manufactories have generally 
marks which indicate the place of making only ; 
but there are other means of arriving approxiinatelj' 
at the date. Tlie illu.strations (lig. 25) slioiv the 
marks employed at vaiioiis important Englisli 
works; hut many of the iiinnufactureis iiiiin'inted 
or imprea.sed their naine.s in full. In connection 
with these marks and names it should he borne in 
mind that it is easier to forge marks and names 
than it is to produce works eijual to the originals 
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Fig. 2.').— Marks on English lYnre : 

(1) Pennington, Livorpnol, ITUO-SO; (2) Plymouth, about 1760; (3) Biclianl Ciinmpion, Bristol, 1772-00; (4) Olmilps Green, Leeds, 
1700 ; (6) Bow, 1730-00 ; (6) AUsolon, YariuouUi, about 1790 ; (7) Chelsea, 1730-31 ; (8) Swansea, Wales, 1700 ; (0) Worcester, 
1760-80; (10) Yarmouth, about 1700; (11) Derby, 1761-69; (12) Crown, Derby, 1780-1830; (13) Shropshim, 1772-00; 
(U) CookworUiy, riymoulli, 1700; (16) Dorby-Ohelsoa, 1770. 


imitated, the excellence and value of which causes 
such forgeries to he put in circulation. There is a 
vast quantity of forged porcelain In existence, and, 
specially, imitations of tlie line old soft porcelain 
of Sbvres and of other famous fahriqiies are very 
ahumlant. 

Tlie Utorature of pottery and porcelain is exoeeclingly 
volimiinoiis. Among standard works of general interest 
may be mentioned Bronguiart, TraiU desArls Gerainiq'ues 
(3d ed. 1877); Mariyat, Hislory of Toiler}/ andTorce- 
laiii (2d ed. 1864) ; Jaotiueiiiart, Histoire dela Girarnique 
(1873 ; Eng. trails, by Mrs Palliser, Lend. 1873) ;_ Gamier, 
Bistoire do la GCramiquo ('Tours, 1882); DavxUior, Lcs 
Oriffiites do la Poroclaine on fSurojm (1883) ; South Kens- 
ington Musouin Art Handbooks ; Birch, Ancient Tottery 
(new ed. 1873); Eayet and Collignon, Biatoire do la 
Oeramique Gh'ccquc ( 1888 ) ; jewitt, Ceramic Art of Qreat 
Britain (new ed. 1883); Solon, The Art of the Old 
English Potter (2d od. 1885); Meteyaid, Wedgroood 
and his Works (1873) ; Audsloy and Bovyes, Kerasnitt 
Art of Japan (1881) ; Gamier, La Poroclaine Tendre de 
Sevres ( 1889 et aeq. ; Eiigliah trails, nearly simultane- 
ously); Bowes, Japanese Pottery (1890); Daroel and 
Delange, Jtcaeuil de Faiences liaMennes (1867). Bor 
marks and monograms : Chaffers, Marks and Mono- 
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\yrams on Pottery and Porcelain (7th ed. 1886), his 
Biiialler Collector’s Handbook (new ed. 1890); Palliser, 
^ 2’ke Ohina OoUeotor'a Pocket Companion (1874) ; Graessa, 
Guide de V Amateur dcPoreelaine et des Potcries {4th ed. 
Dresden, 1873). 

Pottoil, a market-town of Bedfordshire, 11 
miles E. of Bedford. Pop. 2006. 

Pottstowil, a borough of Peniisyli'ania, on the 
Schuylkill lUver, at tlie mouth of Maiiatawiiy 
Creek (botli crossed by bridges), 40 miles by rail 
NW. of Pliiladelphia. It contains iron-foundries, 
binst-fnriiaoes, rolling-iiiills, nidl-factories. ear- 
works, &c. Pop. (1880) 5305 ; (1890) 13,285. 

Pottsville, capital of Schuylkill county, Penn- 
sylvania, is built on the .side of steep hills, on the 
Schuylkill liii’er, at the entrance of Norwegian 
Creek, 93 miles by rail NW. of Philadelphia. It 
is in the midst of a rich anthracite coal and iron 
region, and has several iron -furnaces, foundries, 
roning-iiiills, niacliine-sliops, satviiiills, &c. Pop. 
(1880) 13,253; (1890) 14,117. 

Pot-wallopers (from pot, and wallop, 'to 
boil or bubble’), the popular designation of a class 
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of electiii'a forming tlie. coiibtitnency of various 
Eiigli-h lioronglis (e.g. Taunton, Preston) before 
tlie Pieform Act of 1832, and defined in Sir James 
Stephen’s Comincntarics as ‘such as cook their own 
diet in a fireplace of their own,’ At Taunton in 
tlie IStli century ‘sereinl inmates or lodgers would, 
some little time before the election, bring ont their 
pots, and make hrea in the street, and boil their 
victuals in the sight of their neighbours, that their 
votes be not called in question’ (Defoe's Tour 
throwjh Great Britain , dth ed. 17-18). 

Ponclied Mouse (Diiioduini/a), a genus of 
■small, lean, long-tailed, agile rodents, witn cheek- 
pottche.s. The best-known species is D. philipjyii, 
from the waste regions of California, where it seems 
to find a sparse diet of .seeds and roots, and in the 
dry .season no drink hut dew. 

Pouclied Rat [Pseudontoma or Geomi/s), a 
genus of plump, short-tailed, ham.ster-like rodents, 
with cheek-pouches which open e.'cternally and are 
used as recejitacles for food. One of the be.st-known 
speeie.s is P. or G. bursaritis, .sometimes called 
‘Glopher.’ Like the other speeie.s it i.s a native of 
North America, and inhabits the territory east of 
the Rocky Moimtain.s and west of the Mis-sissiiipi. 
It is a hurrower like tlie mule, active in the waim 
weather, hyhernating in the cold, sluggish above 
ground, hut very active in its subterranean pro- 
gress. The cheek-pouches are very laige, and are 
crainined with roots, seeds, &o., hn't not with earth 
as the Indians used to maintain. Being voracious 
gnawers, the pouched rats do much damage to the 
roots of trees and crops. 

PougllliCepsiC) capital of Dutchess county, 
New York, on the east bank of the Hudson River, 
73 miles by rail N. of New York City, is finely situ- 
ated on a tableland, about 200 feet above the river. 
The Hudson is hero crossed hj' a steam-ferry, 
and spanned by an important railroad bridge of 
masonry, steel, and iron (finished in 1888); the 
structure re.sts on six piers — four in the channel 
—and is 3094 feet in length from anchorage 
to anchorage, or, including tlie approaching 
viaducts, nearly 7100 feet. Over three spans 
are cantilevers, with arms of KiO feet. The 
city is well built, with line public and private 
edifices ; Main Street runs back 2 miles from the 
river. Poughkeepsie is tlie largest town between 
New York and Albany ; its manufactures include 
iiiacliinery, iron-ware, silk, boots and shoes, cloth- 
ing, &o., and it has a rolliiig-niill, a blast-funiace, 
and several breweries. Two miles to the north is 
the Hudson River State Hospital for the Insane, 
which cost 8750,000, and the city contains a 
number of charitable institutions. But Pough- 
keepsie has most reason to he proud of its educa- 
tional facilities. Va<.sar College (q.v.) is just 
beyond the eastern city limit, and the town 
possesses also a collegiate institute, a business 
college, and several liigli-class .sumiiiaries and acad- 
emies, beside.s the public schools. Poughkeepsie 
was settled by the Dutch about 1680 ; in. 1778 it 
was the state capital, and in 1788 the New York 
Convention met here to ratify the constitution of the 
United States. Pop. (1870) 20,080 ; (1890)22,206. 
Poulpe. See Octopus. 

Poultice, an application to diseased or irainful 
parts, for the purpose of promoting suppiu-ation, 
relieving pain, and stimulating or soothing the 
•skin, according to cu'cunistanoes. A poultice may 
be composed of any moist pulpy substance of 
sufficient consistence to retain the water without 
dripping or soaking through the flannel or linen 
covering in which it is generally applied. The 
niaking of a poultice well is a matter of some 
nicety, and unless the proper consistence is given 
to the mass the application is apt to do more harm 


than good. The liiuseed-meal poultice is the most 
easily made, and most satisfactory of all sootliim' 
applications. The meal is stirred gradually into a 
.sufficient quantity of boiling water, placed in the 
bottom of a small basin or teacup, until a perfectlv 
smooth pulp is formed of the proper consistence, 
and in quantity sufficient to cover completely, to 
the thickness of three-quarters of an inch, the 
whole pained part. The pulp is then .spread on 
flannel, or poured into a flannel hag, and applied as 
soon as the heat will permit it to be boiue. If it 
is to he apjilied to a wound, threatening abscess, 
&c., whole a softening effect on the superficial 
tissues is desired, some oil .sliould he .smeared over 
the suiface, and the poultice put directly in 
contact with the skin. If applied for pain, or 
some deeper inllaiuination where heat is chiefly 
needed, the oil is unnecessary, and the poultice 
should he enveloped in cotton-wool or in sei-eral 
layers of flannel. It can then he borne hotter, 
and will retain its heat longer. The bread and 
milk, or ei'cn hiead and water or bran poultice, is 
also very good ; as is also the oatmeal -porridge 
poultice, to which a little butter may he added 
with advantage. A spoonful or two of yeast may 
he added, if there are foul discharges, or charcoal 
may be used alone, or sprinkled on the surface of 
the poultice before it is applied, or it may be made 
with a non-irritating antiseptic lotion instead of 
plain water (e.g. corrosive sublimate, 1 to 2000). 
Carrot poultices are in great favour with the people 
in sonic parts of the country. Hemlock poultices, 
made of the fresh leaves, or of the dried leaves, with 
the aid of some powder of the leaves, form a valu- 
able sedative apiilicabion in painful diseases ; and 
poppy-henebs, or even opium, are sometimes infused 
in the water of which a poultice is made, for the 
.same purpose. A .stiinnlating ponltioo may be 
made by sprinkling oil of turpentine, or cliloroform, 
or mnstard in moderate quantity on the surface of 
any ordinary poultice. When considerable irrita- 
tion of the skin in a short time is desirable, a 
mustard poultice or sinapism {sinapi, ‘mustard’) 
is used. 

Poultry (Fr, poide, ‘a hen;’ Lat. pidlns, ‘a 
chicken;’ Eng. pullet) is the term by which are 
known tbs birds brought by man into doine.stioation, 
and usually embraces the oidinary fowl, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and guinea-fowl. From the time when 
man began to abandon his nomadic manner of life 
and .settle down into settled habitations, poultry in 
one form or another have been brought into subjec- 
tion, taking the place of the wild birds which, 
when be wandered, he was able to snare or kill, 
but which fled from him when he chose one abode. 
Only in Asia is the ordinary fowl found in a wild 
state, chiefly in India. Here is yet to he found the 
Gallus ferruginous, or G. lianlciva, which, from it.s 
resemblance in every way to the modern fowl and 
the freedom with which the two hi-eed together, is 
accepted as the pirogenitor of nearly all our donie.s- 
ticated varieties. At one time it was thought to he 
the parent of all, and this was the view of Darwin ; 
but later researches have led to a modilieation of 
tills opinion ; there is no wild breed of fowl to 
wliicli the Brahma and Cochin type of fowl can 
be traced. The Jungle-fowl of India, or G. hankioa, 
has plumage and colour not very dissimilar to the 
game fowl, and this type prevails largely in the 
great dependency. From the time of the an- 
cients poulti-y have been bred and kept. Many 
records fonnd in the writings of early days refer 
to the fightin" qualities of the cock, and in 
some conntrie.she was bred largely, if not chiefly, 
for this propensity. Tlieognis, Aristophanes, Aris- 
totle, Diodorus, Hfschylns, Plutarch, Plato, and 
Pliny all make reference in their writings to the 
fowl, which seems to have gradually spread over 
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Europe, being, it is supposed, brouglit into Britain 
bv the Romans, since \\’liose time it has been an 
important member of our domesticated animals. 
The lighting qualities of game fowls have alway.s 
been specia/Jy studied, and Cock-flgliting (<{.v.) 
was once a recognised sport in the United ICing- 
doiii, followed by all classes of society. 

Poultry are valued foi two purposes : ( 1 ) for their 
tlesh, anil (2) for the eggs produced by them. In 
those varieties which are .sjjeoially bred for the table 
the fle.sh i.s abundant, fine in texture, excellent 
in flavour, and easily digested. It entem very 
largely into the food-supply of the country in an 
ever-increasing ratio, and is strongly recommended 
to invalid.s or persons of wealr dige.stion. Rgg-s (q.v. ) 
aie consumed to an even greater extent, and more 
generally than can ever he the case with poultry ; 
for they aie ^vithin the reach of all poisons, and are 
used for every form of cooking, as also largely 
for manufacturing purposc.s. The great and ever- 
increasing demand in Britain for this class of 
food is seen in the vast imports, which have 
gi'own so enormously. In ISOi the value of eggs 
imported from the continent of Europe was 
£S3.‘),028; in 1870, £1,102,080; 1875, £2,559,800; 
1880, £2,235,451; 1885, £2,929,085; and 1890, 
£3,428,802, besides poultry to the value of about half 
a million. And in the same pei iod it is estimated 
that the eggs and poultry received into Great 
Britain from Ireland, whicli has always been a 
large poultry and egg producin},' country, amounted 
to one and tljree-quarter million pounds .sterlinj^, 
so that Britain’s poultry and egg consumption, if 
we take the value of home production as equal 
to that of Ireland, is nearly seven and a half 
million pounds annually. A caiculatioii was made 
in 1890, fur the Erenoii minister of Agriculture, 
that the inoojiie derived from the sale of eggs 
and poultry in that country is £13,49(3,000 — viz. 
£6,140,000 for pcjultry, anil £7,356,000 for eggs. 
The number of fowls is computed at 45,000,000, 
re[)reseiitiiig a value of £4,500,000. It liaa been 
said that tlie daily consumption of eggs in the 
United State.s is 44,000,000, whioh would represent 
ail annual value of more than )}200, 000,000. 

Although the breed.s of poultry are not so numer- 
ous as are those of jiigeons, the development of 
hieeds siiiee the era of poultry-shows lias been 
very great, and we have now some forty distinct 
varietie.s, several of wliioh are again subdivided by 
different colours. There are about twenty varieties 
of duck's, seven of geese, and six of Turkeys (q.v.) 
domesticated. Ducks are mo.st prolific layers, and 
there is always a good demand for their eggs, 
especially by cooks and confectioners. The breeds 
of ducks valued for table purposes and for breed- 
ing are almost all good layers — the Aylesbury, 
Pekiii, and Cayuga breeds being famous ; the eggs 
of the Rouen breed are rather smaller than those 
of Ayleshurys. Fowls may be divided into four 
classes— viz. table breeds; laying or non-sitting 
breeds; general purpose breeds; and fancy or 
ornamental breeds. 

2'al>/e Poultry. — Char.aeterised by rapid growtli, 
fine quality of liesli, and great breast development. 
Durhinc/s . — Old Englisli breed, square bodied, white 
legs and feet, aud live toes; four colours. Fmich . — 
Seven varieties, all marked by large size, rich llesh, 
chielly dark-legged. Game.— Have great breast 
muscles and fine l!e.sh ; not so largo as the breeds 
already named ; nearly half a score colours of game 
fowl maybe found. ItuUan Game. —A very large 
breed, bred chielly in Cornwall ; beautiful in flesh 
quality, hut darker than dorkings or French, and 
heavier in bone; 'can be fed up to a °;reat size. 
In addition to these may he named Aseels and 
DIalays, which are good as table fowls. 

Laying or Non-sitting Poultry . — In these the 


laymg powers have been greatly developed (some 
vai ietios producing upwards of 200 eggs per annum), 
and the maternal instinct has been suspended by 
disuse. Tliey are chielly of the Mediterranean 
family, but not e.xciusiveiy so. These Mediter- 
ranean varietie.s have large single comh.s, a lightish 
body, and include Aiiconas (speckled), Andalusian 
(blue). Leghorns or Italians (of which are ten 
cqlouis), bliiiorcas (black), and Spanish (black 
with long white faces). Uauibttrghs. — Under this 
term are two families, the Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire Pheasant Fowls (spangled and black), as also 
the Redc.aps, and the Dutch (pencilled), all very 
beautiful, and the most prolific layers we have. 
lluiuluns. — Another Fi'cnch breed, with a crest, 
pale legs, and five toes. Polish or PoHcd.— Have a 
very large crest, are good layers, but are delicate ; 
of these there are six colours. Scutch Greys. — A 
cuckoq-plumaged fowl, with pale legs, good flesh, 
and suitable for cold climates. 

General Purpose Poultry. — Breeds which are not 
specially good in any one quality, but u’ell halanceil 
and good all round ; chielly of the Chinese type — 
i.e. heavy in leg and hone, large in size, amt with 
liigh tails. Brahmas — A C/Tiinese fowl modified in 
Europe ami America ; two colours. Cochins. — The 
breed which made such a furoie in the ‘Fifties;’ 
very handsome, hut poor as a layer and moderate 
in llesh; five colours. Langshans. — Like the 
Cochin, of Chiiie.se origdn ; an ' excellent layer of 
eggs with biiff'-tinted shells, aud a capital table 
fowl; one variety, black in plumage. Plymouth 
Rocks. — A variety of American making, cuckoo in 
plumage, and excellent in economic qualities. 
Wyandoties. — Also of American origin ; equal as a 
layer and for the table ; four colours. Ail these 
make excellent mothers, as do most of those in the 
tahle-poullry section, and are very liardy. 

Fancy or Ornamental Poidtry. —These include 
tlie breeds which are either bred alone for their 
beauty or peculiarity of plumage, or by reason of 
diminutive size are of no service for economic pur- 
poses. 'They embrace the (dame Bantams (six 
varieties), Bantams (thirteen varieties, hut con- 
stantly being added to, many from China and 
Japan), Japanese Lojig- tailed, Silkies, Sultans, 
Frizzled, Naked Necks, Bumpless, I'i’c. 

That poultry can be made profitable is undoubted, 
but hitherto all attempts to establish poultry-farms 
as suoli have ended in failure. Consideiuhle profit 
is often made by tliose who breed and exhibit pure- 
bred poultiy, wliilst the advantage of having fresh 
eggs and )iome-fed poultiy is sulficieiit inducement 
to many who Jiave the opportunities of keeping a 
few fowls, apart from the pleasure derived from 
them. Poultry can be kept under many conditions, 
and liave been found to thrive in the most unlikely 
places, but all their wants must be artificially 
supplied. To maintain them in health they should 
have a liouse dry above and below, with 16 square 
feet of floor space for every half-dozen fowls of the 
medium-sized varieties, an outside shelter in which 
is placed a dust hath, this being the way in which 
theirskin and feathers are cleansed, and an open run 
without. If they can be given full liberty it is all 
the better, for which reason movable houses placed 
out in fields or parks are the best ; hut often it is 
impossible to do this, and then not le.ss than 6 square 
feet of ground should be allowed to each fowl if 
the run is laid iii gravel or sand, or 100 square feet 
per bird if in grass, or it will all he eaten oft' 
and the ground left bare. Absolute cleanliness is 
essential for them in houses, nests, and runs, and 
the ground should be ehauged every two or three 
yearn, or it is liable to become foul from the rich- 
ness of their manure. Fowls naturally eat giaiu, 
slugs, worms, &c., and, if the latter are not obtain- 
able in the gi’ound by them, some substitute must 
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Ije provitiutl. Fur laying Ifircls it is found tluit soR 
food i.s very beneficial, and it .should he given in 
the niornino, with hard ct)rn in the later jiart of 
tlie day. .Sitting hens should he provided for apart 
from other stock, as they require to he in a ([iiiet 
]ila<'e. The time of inenhation i.s twenty-one daj’s. 
Y'lien the hiood has made its appearance tlie hen 
and chickens should be placed out in a coop, and 
the latter fed every two hours for the hint fortnight, 
every three hours for the next two weeks, and after 
that four time.? a day until they reach niatnrity. 
Artificial inenhation and hrooding are very largely 
adopted by poultry -breeders, and have beenhrmight 
to a remarkable state of perfection, the inachine.s- 
now sold working with great regulaiity and pre- 
cision (see IxcriiATiON). The advantage of in- 
cubators is that they can he used at any period of 
the year, and are not dependent upon the weather, 
as is the case with hens. The Hearson and West- 
nieria inciihatora are the best, and the Westmeria 
brooder has proved remarkably successful for all 
kinds of poultry. This jdan of working is largely 
empltiyed in France and America. Poultry are 
polygamous, and from four to ten hens should he 
placed with each cock bird, according to breed and 
the .season of the year. 

Poultry-farming . — Many attempts have been 
made to establksii poultry-farms, but they have 
always ended in failure, and it has come to he re- 
garded as an axiom that poultry will nut pay. The 
reasons for this failure have been twofold : Hast, that 
the amount of .space necessary to keep the fowls in 
health when in large numbers, and the conseciuent 
increase in labour, were too heavy charges against 
tlie enterprise ; and second, the placing of a large 
nuniher of birds together, under conditions which 
were unhealthy, induced disease, and so mined the 
scheme. The great mistake has been made in 
attempting ponlbry-farming as a separate industry, 
I'utlier than as part of a larger enterprise. Where 
it can be grafted upon other work, an addition 
to the business of farming or fruit-growing, it can 
he, niul has been, made successful in .several not- 
able instance, s. In these there is no separate charge 
for land ; the labour is not on account of it alone ; 
a large portion of the food needed by the fowls is 
obtained by themselves from the ground, and such 
as is given is at the first cost : the produce can 
generally he sold with what other is going to 
market, and especially if dairying or fruit-growing 
he also entered into, those who purchase milk or 
butter or fruit being generally willing to buy the egg.s 
and chickens ; and, finally, the laud is enriched by 
the manure of the fowls, whilst its employment for 
other purposes will qwevent its becoming foul, the 
great danger wlien only poultry are kept on the 
land, for disease is .speedily induced by foul ground. 
Tlie force of events during recent years has com- 
pelled iiiauj' British farmers to take up what were at 
one time regarded as minor qiursiiits, and branches 
of farming which in tlieinselves are not sufficient to 
give a living — for which reason they were neglected 
for larger things — have received attention. Or, as 
it has been expressed, ‘ commercial qioultry ivill 
only qiay as an aece.ssory to something else, 
whether it he a farm or a household— to eat 
seraqis which would otherwise be wasted . . . and 
to give to the land, in the shape of manure, 
properties which cannot otherwise be obtained 
except by a heavy outlay.’ When we look to 
France, where poultry are bred to such an enor- 
mous extent, we find that qjoultry-farms as 
such have no existence, hut that foivls are 
kept by every farmer and cottager. The same 
remarks apply to Italy, Denmark, and Ireland, 
from all of which countries England receives large 
supplies of eggs and poultpn In the ivine districts 
of France fowds are permitted to vvander amongst 


the vines all the year round, except just when the 
fruit is forming, and they do a most seri'iceahle 
work in cleaning and nianniing the ground. Tlie 
poultry houses aie placed in the vineyards, and in 
many ea.ses are made sufficiently narrow to pass 
between the row,s of plant.s. 

Ill France, in the Surrey and Sussex districts of 
England, and also at Aylesbury, wbere so many 
ducks are fattened every year, systems of fattening 
are extensively carried on, but as a rule, in France 
especially, those W'bo rear the birds do not fatten. 
Fattening is a bii.sines.s by itself, bird.s being pur- 
chased from the hreeder.s when about eight weeks 
old. They are put into pen.s and fattened for 
a period vaiying from three to ten week.s, either 
by hand or -with machines. Some of the latter 
are very elaborate, hiit as a rule they are .simjde. 
The head of the fowl is held in the left hand, ami 
a hra.ss nozzle, attached to a piece of iiidia-rnbijer 
tubing, and connected with a cylinder, is inserted 
into the mouth of the bird. In this cylinder is a 
supply of liquid food, made of buckwheat or some 
other meal, milk, and a little fat, and it is so 
arranged that when a pedal is qwessed by the foot 
a portion of the food, varying according to the 
stage of fattening — for it is increased in quantity 
each day until the prnces.s is coniideted — is injected 
tlirou^b the tube and nozzle into the bird’s croji. 
By this means tlie fattening is caiefully and .skil- 
fully conducted, and there can he no doubt of the 
result, as every one who ha.s tasted a well-fatfened 
French fowl will he able to testify. In the La 
Bresse, Le Mans, and La SarLhe districts of 
France the number of fowls fattened every year 
is enormous, and the best specimens realise very 
higli qirices. Tlie flesh is beautifully tender and 
white, and nnioli more abundant than would he 
possible on an unfattened fowl. In Surrey and 
.Su6.se.x tlio method adopted is somewhat different, 
in that the birds are either fed by hand or with 
heavy crank cramming-maehines, qiowerful enough 
to force semi-liquid food into the crop of the fowl. 
Here the process does not last more than three 
weeks. AA’^hen the birds are killed they are imme- 
diately plucked, and qdaced, before they become 
qiiito cold, on shaping boards, so made as to give 
them the best aqipearance. In Ireland there is 
very little fattening carried on, and consequently 
the ponltiy from that coiintiy are jioor and sell at 
about the lowest price on the English market. 

'Where qioultiy are kept in large niimhera the 
best method of housing Is by means of movable or 
portable dwellings, for these can he transferred 
about from qilace to place, giving the fowls fre.sh 
ground and distributing tbeir manure, which is 
very valuable indeed, over the land. Under no 
circuinstiuices should more than fifty he kept in 
one flock ; and it will he found in practice that they 
will not wander far from their home, or mix with 
each other, even if the houses be qilaced in adjoin- 
ing fields. The ordinary methods of management 
are aiiqilicahle here. There can he no question that 
the increase in the size of farms, which has taken 
qilace within the last half of the 19Ui century, has 
done iiiiioh to discourage qioiilti'y-keeqjing, and the 
ojiposite tendency ought to have a reactive effect 
(see Peasant Peopkietoes ). Much might he 
done in the way of encouraging poiiltry-keequng by 
cottagers, who could maintain them with the 
minimum of cost and the maxinnnu of results. A 
very important factor in successful poultry-keeping 
is the selection of i-ight breed.s, and it is essential 
that the qirodiioe should be marketed as speedily 
as possible. An egg two days old is worth twice as 
much as when two weeks laid, a fact which should 
always he borne in mind, hut is too often forgotten. 
In the great cities and densely populated distrfets 
there is a constant demand for fresh eggs, and at 
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Ini'll ]nices. To secuve the best vetunis all eggs 
ami poultry should he sent to luarlcet clean, well 
paclced, and in the best possible condition. The 
supply of tlie eoiniuoner vaiieties of poultiy pro- 
duce is very large, and the prices obtained are 
consequently small, but there is no limit to the 
demand for high-class qualities at remunerative 
figures. 

See L. Wright, The II lustra led Booh of Potdtrj/ {new 
ed. 1S85); Tegetraeier, Poultry Book (new ed. 1872); 
PoiiUry : their Characteristics, liv. (Dean & Son); S. 
Beale, 'Prqfilaldo Poultry-kccpino (188:3); PouHry-kecp- 
bin as an industry for Farmers and C'ottai/ers ( ‘ Fanoicra’ 
Gazette’); I. K. Feloh, Poultry Culture (Chicago, 1880). 

Pounce, fiowdered rosin, or .some gum-resin 
such a.s mastic, eand.arach, or eopal, and also the 
powder of cuttle-lish bone.s. It ia used for .sprinkling 
over freshly-written writing to prevent blotting; 
fine .sand is often substituted on the Continent for 
pounce, niotting-paiier has .siiper.seded the use of 
pounce in Great Pritain. 

Ponild (Sax. piind, Ger. pfund, Lat. pondas, 
‘weight’), long the unit of weight in the western 
and central states of Europe, diiieiing, however, in 
value in all of them. The .symbol ‘lb.’ for it is 
equally general, and is derived from the Latin 
word iihra. TJie old Engli.sh pound, ivhicli ia said 
to liave heeii the standard of weight from tlie time 
of William the Conqueror till that of Henry VII., 
was derived from the weight of 7680 grains of 
wheat, all taken from the middle of the ear, and 
well dried. Por the dillereneo between the pre.sent 
avoirdupois and troy pound, see AyotUDUPOis, 
Weights and Measures. In the British Pliar- 
luiioopceia of 1864 the troy ounce was given up, 
and the pound avou'du|)oi.s and tlie ounce avoir- 
ilunoi.s were adopted. Sea also LiviUJ, Mark. 

The pound weight of silver, a oomnion money 
standard among the anaieiit Romans, was iutro- 
dneed hy them into the coiintrie,s tliey conquered, 
and thus the term ‘ pound ’ liecaiiie a designation 
of a certain amount of coined money. Tims, 
nowadays, the English pound is considered as 
something (a coin or otherwise) equivalent to 20 
sliilliiig.s, but originally it denoted the pound of 
silver whioli was coined into 20 shillings. From 
Edward ll.’s time the coins were more and more 
diiiiinislied in size, that monarch coining 23 shilling.s 
from a pound of silver ; while from the same weight 
of bullion ills various successors coined .SO, 45, 48, 
96, 144, 288, in the time of Elizabeth 60, and under 
George 1. 66 shillings to the pound of .silver, and 
this rate .still ooiitiiiiios, the term ‘ pound ’ being- 
severed from its original meaning, and sigiiifying 
20 shillings of the present coinage. The sovereign 
of gold -was first struck under Henry VII. ; its 
value rose to ns miicli ns 30 sliilliiigs ; under Charles 
II. it was fixed at 21 shillings, and the sovereign 
was .superseded hy the Guinea (q.v.) till 1817 (see 
Money, Mint), The pound Scots, originally of 
the same value as the Engli.sh one, sank in value 
after 1353 till in 1600 it was hut one-twelfth of the 
value of the English pound, and was accordingly 
worth Is. 8d. ; it was divided into twenty shillings, 
each wortlr an Eiiglisii penny. The Treaty of 
Union provided that the money thereafter used 
should be of the same standard and fineness tlirough- 
ont the United Kingdom. 

Poimtl, in English law, means an enclo.snre, 
of which there was generally one in every parish 
or manor, in which stray cattle were put and de- 
tained nntil the damage done hy them was paid 
for. Whenever a stranger’s or neiglibonr’s cattle 
trespass on another’s lands the latter can seize 
them, and take them to the pound, or impound 
them, as it is called, damage feasant, and can 
keep them there till the expenses are repaid, Tliere 


was a distinction between pound overt, or common 
pound, and pound covert, or close pound ; in tlie 
former ease the owner of the ben.sts could go and 
feed and water his cattle while impounded, and it 
I was hip duty to do so ; hut not in the latter case. 
Now it is compulsory for the impounder in all 
cases to supply the cattle -ivith food, otherwise he 
incurs a penalty ; and if impounded cattle are not 
sutliciently fed a stranger who feeds them may not 
only trespass on lands to do so, but can recover the 
costs from tlie owner of the beasts. Goods dis- 
trained, if liable to he stolen or damaged, should 
he deposited in pound covert. At Madresfield, near 
■Alalvern, a public pound was repaired so recently 
ap 1888 ; but practically they are quite obsolete, 
since tlie law now permits a person di.straining for 
rent to secure the distress on the premises (see 
Distres.s). In the United States estrays are gener- 
ally liable to he sold for the benefit of the poor of 
tlie place irhere tliey are found, or for .some other 
public use. 

I'oillldal, a name sometimes used for the 
absolute font pound second unit of force, which 
will produce in one pound a velocity of one foot 
per second, after acting for one socnnil. 

Pounds, John. >See Ragged Schools. 

Ponslikiii. See Pu.shkin. 

PoilS.slll, NiCOL.ts, a painter of vveat celebrity, 
was born at Les Aiidelys in Normandy in June 1.594, 
went at the. age of eighteen to Paris, and studied 
under Ferdinand Elle, the Fleming, Lallemnnd, 
and otlieis, but chiefly improved liiniself by draw- 
ing from casts, amt drawings and prints after 
Raphael and Giulio Romano, in the collection of 
M. Conrtois, wlio accorded liim acce.ss to them. 
After a long and hard struggle he attained the 
object of ills desire— tlie means of visiting Rome. 
He was thirty years of age wlien lie arrived there, 
and a considerable period elap.sed after that before 
he obtained iniicli employment. At length, how- 
ever, he received several important conmiissions 
from tlie Cardinal Barherini, which he executed so 
succe-ssfiilly tiiat he afterwards raiiidly acquired 
fame and fortune. After au absence of sixteen 
years lie returned to Paris with M. de Clianteloiip, 
and was introduced by Cavdiual Richelieu to Louis 
XIII., who appoiiiteif him his painter in ordinary, 
with apartments in tlie 'ruileries and a siimll 
salary. But in 1643, annoyed by intrigue.? against 
him, he returned to Rome ; and there, after pro- 
ducing a large quantity of admirable work, he died 
on lOtl) November 1665. HLs style ia a comliinatimi 
of classical ideals and Reiinissarice tendencies ; his 
colours have changed .so as to interfere with the 
harmony of his pictures, whose noble designs may 
be aduuralily studied in the numerous engravings 
of them, ’j'lie finest collection of his woiks is in 
the Louvre ; hut some of the best are in the 
National Gallery, at Dulwich, and in English 
private collections. — His nephew, Gaspar Dugliet 
(1613-1875), assumed his uncle’s name, and B.a 
GaspaR Pou.s.SIN became famous as a landscapist, 
his renderings of the Roman Caiiipagna being espe- 
cially notecL He worked also in tempera and 
fresco. The National Gallery possesses hia 
‘Sacrifice of Abraham.’ 

See -nrorks on Nioolae Poussin by St Germain, BouohitW 
(1858), and Poillon (2d ed. 1875), ivitli nn aitiole by 
Lady Dilke (E. F. S. Pattison) in L'Art (1882). 

Pout. See Bib. The name Horned Pout and 
Biillpout are given in America to the siluvoid 
Andurus, also called Catfish (q.v.). 

Povci’ty Bay. See Gisborne. 

Powan, another name for the Gwyniad (q.v.). 
See CoBKGONUS. 
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Powell, 1! ii)EN, jjlijMcist and theologian, was 
horn in London in 1796, was educated at Oiiel 
College, Uxfoul, in 18‘21 liecame vicar of Pliiiii- 
frtead, and in 1S24 was made P.E.S. Pioni 1827 
till his death, 11th June 1800, he was Kaviliau 
]irofessov of Geonietiy at Oxford. lie pnhlisheil 
a liistoiv' of natural philosoi)hy (18, Si), treatises 
on the "calenhis (18,30), optics (1833), and the 
nndiilatory tlieory of light (1841); hut he is hest 
known hy Ids contiihntion on the evidences of 
Christianity to tlie Ehsai/s and iLi't'ieirs (ij.v.), and 
hy otliei theologic.al works, regarded at the time 
as dangerously ‘ liberal ’ in tendency. These 
include Esnays on the Flimdity of Worlds (18o6), 
Christianifi/ without Jtiditism (1837), Natured and 
Dirine Truth (1837), and The Order of Nature 
(1859). 

Powell, JoHX Weslev, .an Ameiiean geologist 
and anthropologist, was hoin at IShnint Moriis, 
New York, 24tli IMareh 1831, and served through 
the civil war, in which he lost hi- right arm and 
rose to the lank of niajoi. He was afterwaids 
professor of Geology in the Wesleyan and Noiinal 
universities, Illinois ; in 1808 spent three months 
of hardshij) and jieril iii exploring the canon of 
the Colorado; and in 1870 a .suivey of that rivei 
and its tributaries was placed by congress under 
his direction. While so engaged he devoted special 
attention to ethnological researches, and in 1879 
he was made director of the iterv Eni'eau of Ethno- 
logy ; in 1881 he was airpointed akrr director of the 
United iState.? Geological Survey. Major Powell 
in 1886 received the degree of Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg and that of LL.D. fi-oitr Harvard, attd in 1887 
was president of the American jV.ssociath)n for the 
Advancement of Scieirce ; in 1879, as vice-irresident, 
he liad delivered an addre.ss on ‘ Mythologic Philo- 
sophy.’ Besides the Exploration of the Colorado 
Elver in lSOO-7^ (1875), Lunds of the Arid Ecniun 
of the United States (1879), &c., his works include 
t'oiLtrilutions to North Ancrican Ethnolog;/, and 
Outlines of the Philusophjj of the North American 
Indians (Keports of Bur. of Eth.). 

Powell, Mary. See Milton. 

Pow'ei’ is a legal term, to soirre exteirt identical 
in meaning with such terms as libeity, faculty, &c. 
A public ofBcer is empowered to do certain acts 
which are not permitted to private parsoitt. An 
individual, not urrcler disahility, lia.s power to bind 
Irimself by contract, and to dispose of his irroperty : 
if he chooses to settle his property he rtray edect 
the purposes of the settlement by oonfetTiitg 
powers on himself arrd others ; he rriay, for example, 
reserve to himself a porver of revocation ; he may 
give porver to a person who takes a life irrtevest to 
charge the inlrerrtarrce with portions for daughter's, 
&o. Power.s of aiipoiutment are coirrmonly used 
in English settlerrreuts to errahle parerrts to appoint 
or distribute settled property aitrong their children. 
Such powers rrrrrst be exer cised in good faith, and 
with the forms prescribed by the settler who 
corrfers them. A power of attorney is a deed 
whereby orre person ajrpoints another to do some 
act on his behalf or to represent him generally. A, 
f(tr example, rrray nrake 13 iris attorney, to rrtanage 
his estate and receive the r-eirts during A’.s aUsence 
abroad.^ Norms of such jrowers are giveir iit Dardd- 
aotr, Prideaux, and other books of precedents ; the 
difficult legal questions which arise hr regard to 
porr'er.s over settled property are discussed in the 
treati&e.s of Sugden and Parwell. 

Power. ikrr the Mechanical Powers, see 
MECHANIC.S ; and for various motive porvers, see 
Air-engine, Gas-engine, Steam, Pneumatic 
Despatch, Fuel ; see also Hobse-poweb, Trans- 
mission OF PonrER. For- tire ‘Great Powers’ of 
the world, see Balance of Power. 


I’OWCl'S, HieVM, American scrrliitoi', was horn 
a farmer’s sorr at Woodstock, Verriront, July 29, 
1805. While still a hoy he werrt to Cinciimati’ 
Uhio, where he heeauie an apprentice to a clock- 
maker, and about the .same tiirre fotmeil the 
acqiraiutance of a Oerrrran .sculiitor, wlio taught 
liim to model in clay. Srrhseqnerrtly he was 
eiirjrlojed for seven ye.ars making wax li'gnres and 
lltting thoirr u'itlr maL’hritery for the Cincinnati 
museum. In 1835 Ire went to Washington, -rvlier-e 
he executed the busts of sever-al drstinguislied 
per.soir3. Two years later he was enabled to pro- 
ceed to Italy to study his art, and he resided in 
Florence till his death on 27th Jnrie 1873. Tliere 
he produced his statue of ‘ Eve,’ which excited tire 
aduriration of Thorw aklsen, arrd in 1843 the .still 
ttrore poprrlar ‘ Greek Slave,’ of which .six copre.s in 
marble, with cast copies irrirurtrerablc, were pto- 
direed. Of his ‘Fisher Boy’ (1846) tlrree coiiies 
were ordered. Anrorrg his other -works the chief 
were ‘ Pt o-ei'pirro, ’ ‘II I’enseroso,’ ‘California,’ 
‘America,’ arul busts of Washington for tlie state 
of Lorrisrarra, of Calhoun for South Carolirra, and 
Datriel IVeh.ster for Boston, as well as those of 
J. Q. Adams, Arrdrew Jackson, IMarsliall, Yan 
Bitren, and other distingirislred Artrericans. 

Powhatan. See Pocahontas. 

Potvis Castle. Bee Welshpool. 

Poyuiiigs’ Act. See Ireland, Vol. VI. p. 
204. 

Poyiltcr, Ed-ward John, painter', was horn 
in Paris, 20tlr Marclt 1836, the son of Ambrose 
Poynter, archilect, arrd great-grandson of TIinrrras 
Banka, sculptor, K.A. He was educated at West- 
nrirrster, Br'ighton College, arrd I])swirh grattrrrrar- 
scliool. Yer'y delicate liealtli carrsed him to he 
sent to Maderra for tlie 'wirrter of 1852-53, and fioni 
this visit arose tire earirest desire to hecoine an 
artist. The wirrter of 1853-54 was sjicrtt irr Ilorrre, 
and here he irrade the acqrraintance of Frederick 
Leightorr, then a yorrirg' man jiaiirting his picture 
of ‘ Cimahrre,’ who allowed Poyrrter' to work in his 
studio, drawing fr'orrr the models arrd dr'a)ier'y frorir 
■which he rvas strrdyirrg fni' his picture, hr 1856 he 
■went to study in Pirr-rs, arrd in 1860 settled Irually 
in Londot). He now rrrade many designs for stained 
glass, and drawings on ■wood for Once a Week arrd 
other perindicala, and for Dalziel’s projected illus- 
trated Bible. This led him to study Egyptian 
art; arrd in 1864 he began Iris large ‘Israel in 
Egypt’ (1867). His water-coloura ai'e numerous, 
and be w.as elected to the Royal Water Colour 
Society in 1883. Irr 1868 he -rvas made an A.R.A., 
in 1876 an K.A. In 1871 he was appointed Slade 
piofessor, and in 1876 Director for Art and Prin- 
cipal of tlie tr'airrirtg-schools at South Kensingtoir— 
appoiiitinerrts whicli in 1881 Ire r'esrgrred as iiiler- 
fenng too seriorrsly with his tinre for painting. 
Araorrg the most iiirpor-tarit of his wor-ks are ‘The 
Catapult’ (1868) ; ‘Tire Prodigal Son’ {1889) ; ‘The 
Ibis Girl ’ ( 1871 ) : ‘ The Festival ’and ‘ Tire Goldetr 
Age’ (1875) ;‘Zenobia’ (1876); ‘A Visit to iEsni- 
lapius’ (1880, now at South Kensirrgtou) ; ‘The 
Ides of Mar'cli’ (1883); ‘ Ortiward Bound ’ (1886); 
‘A Corner of the Market Place’ (1887); ‘Under 
the Sea Wall’ (1888); ‘A Corner in the Villa’ 
(1889) ; ‘The AHsit of the Queen of Sheba to Solo- 
nton ’ (1890); and ‘ Pet'Seu.a and Andr-omeda’ (1872), 
‘The Dragon of Wantley’ (1873), ‘Atalarrla’s 
Race’ (1876), ‘Nausrcaa and her Maidens’ (1879), 
all painted for the Ear l of Whariicliffe, arrd now 
at Woi'tley Hal). In 1869-70 Mr Poynter did the 
cartoons for a large rrrosaio of St George irr the 
central lobby in the Houses of Parliamerrt. In 
1882-84 Ire painted designs for the decoration of 
the dome of St Paul's, and cartoons (full size) 
for one portion of the dome. Of por-traits may be 


POZZO DI BORGO 


uientiuned tliose of Lord Riiioii (1S86), .Sir Gerald 
Gialiain (1S8G), and the Earl of Harewood (1S88). 

Pozzo (li Borgo, Carlo Andhea, Count, a 
di[)loniati&t, and the haul hater of Napoleon, was 
1)01 n at Alala, near Ajaccio, in Corsica, March 8, 
1764, and was educated at the )iniver&ity of Pisa. 
He practised as an ad\'ocate in Ajaccio, and in 1791) 
joined the party of Paoli (q. v-. ). He had hitlieito 
l)een the friend of Napoleon Bonapaite; but this 
step of siding with Paoli tinned the friendship into 
hrste, wliioli on Pozzo di Borgo’s_ side became the 
Tiding passion of bis life. Paoli made him pre- 
sident of the Corsican council of state in 1794, and 
snliseqneutly .secretary of state ; but in 1796 he 
was obliged to seek safety fiom tlie BonaparLe.s in 
London. Two years latci- bo went to Vicuna and 
effected an alliance of Au.stiia and Russia against 
P’lanoe. In 1808 lie entered tlie Russian service as 
a cuiinoillor of state, and ivas emiiloyed in many 
important diplomatic missions. After the battle 
of Jena be lalionred to unite Na]ioleon’.s enemies 
against bim, and again in 1809 and 1812. He also 
effected the seduction of Beruadotte, crown prince 
of Sweden, fiom the Napoleonic cause; and after 
tlie allies bad driven Napoleon aoroea the Rhine, 
Pozzo di Boigo drew iqi the famous declaration, 

‘ that the allies made war not on Fiance, but on 
Najioleou.’ It was be who urged the allies to 
march on Paris. He repiesonted Russia at Paris 
and the C'ongrcs.s of Vienna, at the Congress of 
Verona, and in London, but letiied fiom public 
life in 1839, and settled in Paris, where he died, 
IStli February 1842. See Notice. BiognqMqne liy 
Vuhrer (Paris, 1842). 

Pozziio'li, a city of Southern Italy, on the Bay 
of Naples, 7 miles W. of Naple.s, with which it is 
connected by tramway, a eily particularly interest- 
ing flora its numerous momorials of classic ages. 
Its oatliedral was the Temple of Augustus. The 
Temple of Soiapis or Serapeum had a rectangular 
colonnade of twenty-four pillars, surrounding a 
round temple with si-Kteou pillars. Some have 
alleged that tlie outer enclosure surrounded a 
market-place. Some of tlie pillars still standing 
aie innoh aaton into by the litliodomus molla.se 
(see Boring Animals), sliowing that this volcanic 
coast was for a cnnsiderablo lime submerged to a 
dentil of 13 feet buiieath the sea, and subsequently 
upheaved again. Part of the ruins are still under 
the sea-level. There aie the remains of an ampbi- 
tbeafcie in which Nero fought as a gladiator, and 
which could seat 30,000 s|)ectator.s ; in it wild 
beasts refused to iujuro St Januarius and bis com- 
panions, thrown to them by persecutors. Tliere 
are also remains of temples to Diana and Neptune, 
and of the aiioicnt harbour of Puteoli. Behind the 
town is the Solfatnra (anciently called Forum 
Vulcani, as being the entrance to Vulcan’s 
forge), a lialf-exfcinct volcano, from which issue 
currents of hot sulphureous gases, inhaled by 
sufferers with chest complaints, and springs of 
saline water, u.sed as a lomedy for cutaneous 
diseases. In the neighbourhood are Averniis (q.v.); 
the ro5'al (Italian) hunting-lodge Astoni; Lake 
Luorinus, celebrated for its oysters ; the ruims of 
Baiie (q.v.) and Cuinm (q.v.); and the Lake of 
Agiiano, with the Grotta del Cane ( q.v. ). Of a very 
dilt’ereuL interest are the military engineering 
works, the Stahilimeiito Armstrong, a little to the 
west of Pozzuoli; this is a hranoh of the famous 
Armsti'ong works at Elswick, uear Newcastle, 
estahli-sheu here (1888-90) with the support of the 
Italian government. Pop. 11,967- The ancient 
Puteoli was made a Homan colony iu 194 b.c. 
Towards the end of the republican period it became 
virtually the port of Rome, and during the einijire 
was the finst emporium of commeice in Italy. 


PRAED 375 


Puteoli was de.stroyed by Alaric, Geii.seiic, and 
Totila, and, though rebuilt by the Byzantine Gieeks, 
it was sacked by the Saracens (lOth century) and 
the Turks (15ol)), and iiiined by earthquakes ( 1198 
and 1538). St Paul lauded there. — Pen the volcanic 
earth found here and el&ewheie, and called 
Pozzuolctna or Piizzolana, see Cements. 

Practice, in Arithmetic, is the name given 
to a method, or rather a system of e.xpedients, for 
shortening or avoiding the operation of compound 
multiplication. The nature of the c.xpedients will 
he best understood by an example ; Suppose tliat 
the price of 64,875 aiticle.s at £2 17.s. 6d. is 
required. It is obvious that the price, at £1, 
would he £64,875 ; therefore, at £2, it is £129,750 ; 
at 10s. it is the half of that at £1, viz. £32,437, 10s, ; 
at 5s., the half of this last sum, or £10,218, ISs. ; 
and at 2.«. 6d., the half of this, or £8109, 7s. 6d. 
The sum of the.se partial prices gives the whole 
price. 

Praed, ■SYinthrop jM.iCKWouTH (1802-39), 
Mas Loin 26th July 1802, at 35 John Street, Bedford 
Row, London. His name Winthrop came from 
American connections ; MaclcM'orth iiad been tlie 
surname of ins fatliev, M’ho u-as a serjeant-at-laM'. 
After some training at a ])rivate school lie went to 
Eton. Here lie was moie famous for literature than 
<athletie.s, and was one of the nio.st brilliant eon- 
tnhntoi.s to the well known Etonian. Fiom Eton 
ho passed in 1821 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
distinguishing himself lajiidly iu Greek and Latin 
veise, and cultivating the lighter letteis ivith in- 
creased success iu Charles Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine, M'here he liad for co-mates De Quincey, 
Macaulay, Moultrie, H. N. Coleridge, and otlieis. 
Iu 182S, having won many college lionoiiLS, lie 
became tutor to the sou of the hlaiquis of Ailes- 
hury, intending lo qualify for the bar, to which 
four yeai-s later he ivas called. In Noveiuher 1830 
ha entered parliament for St Germains. He sub- 
seqiiently became memher for Gieat Yarmouth, 
and later fur Aylesbury, M’hich lie represented at 
his death on IStii July 1839. From 1834 to 1835 he 
was .secietary to the Iluard of Control. 

But for his short life Praed might po.ssihly have 
been succe.ssful as an orator and politician. As it 
is, he derives his existing leputation from the 
linislied and facile verses 1x11101) he wrote almost 
from his childhood. He is the Corypliauis of tlie 
little hand of rhymers ivhoni criticism, according 
to its taste and fancy, either dignifies or stigma- 
tises as iviltei’S of vers de soeieU — a term iu its 
.stricter .sense applied to thpse pieces which treat 
only of the sayings and doings of the fashionable 
world. The majoiity of Praed’s efforts belong 
exclusively to this class ; and in this line his note 
is so individual, Ms rhythm so brilliant, and his 
wit BO bright, that it has hitherto been found more 
easy to imitate than to excel him. A typical 
example of this aide of his talent is the poem called 
A Letter of Advice. But he is also admirable in 
a kind of metrical ^ou-c-paiuting — e.g. The Vicar, 
ivhich, in the opinion of many, reaches a higher 
poetical elevation ; while in The Ped Fisherman, 
b'lr Nicholas, and one or two other pieces, he not 
unskilfully emulates the manner of Macaulay and 
Hood. His characteristics as a verse-ivriter are 
point, oleganoe, and vivacity ; it is his defect that 
these excellent gifts are hut -seldom relieved by 
any graver note. His collected verses, popular in 
America long before they were gathered together 
in England, appeared in 1864 in two volumes, with 
a memoir by the Rbvl Derwent Coleiidge ; in 1887 
followed his prose essays ; and in 1888 his nephew. 
Sir George Young, edited liis political poems. The 
best modern study of Praed is to be found in 
Saintshury’s Essays in English Literature (1890). 


PR.EFECT 


PRAGMATIC SANCTION 


Prjefcct, a common name applicable to various 
Roman functionaries. The most important was 
the Frafcctus urbi, or warden of the city, whose 
office existed at an eaily peiiod of Roman history, 
but was revived under Augustus, with new and 
greatly altered and extended authority, including 
fhe whole poweis necessaiy for the maintenance 
of peace and order in the city, and an extensive 
jurisdiction civil and criminal. The Prwfeciits 
jircctorio was the commander of the troops that 
guarded the emperor’s per.son. 

Prjcfloratiou. See .Eistivation. 

Prasfoliatioii. See Yeenation. 

Priemonstrateii.sian.s, See Premonstra- 

TENSIANS. 

PrfRlllllIlirC, the name given, in English latv, 
to a species of offence of the nature of a contempt 
against the sovereign aud his government, and 
punishable U’itb foifeibure and impiisonment. Tbe 
name is derived from tlie first ivords (prannunire or 
prmnonere facias) of a wiit originally introduced 
for the purpose of repiessing papal encroachments 
on the power of the crown. The attacks of the 
popes on the rights of private patrons, by bestow- 
ing bishoprics, abbacies, &.a. on favourites, often 
aliens, and the pope’s in.sisting on deciding in his 
curia cases that ought to have been tiied in the 
king’.s courts, were especially unpopular in Eng- 
land, and were the immediato cause of I’arious 
.statutes of prcemunlre. Severe penalties xvere 
imposed on those who gave or sought to enforce 
obedience to the papal encroaohnient.s. Tlie 
Statute of Provi.sor.s ( 1350 j see ExGr,.A.ND, CHURCH 
OF, Yol, lY. p. 357 ) was an early act of this sort ; 
the fiist act called rncmnnire was passed in 1353 ; 
but tlie name of Pramiunire is speoian,y used of an 
act of 1393, in which Bichard 11. re-enacted and 
strengthened the statute of Edward III. Under 
Elizabeth it was made a breach of the Statute of 
Prfcmuiiire to refuse the oath of supromacjn By 
later statutes a nunibei of offences of a miscellane- 
ous description were rendered liable to the peunl- 
tios of a pra?muiiire, as ( bj' 6 jVnne, cbap. 7 ) the 
asserting that any person, other than according 
to tlie Acts of Settlement and Union, has any 
right to the tliione of tliese kingdoms. The know- 
ingly and wilfully solemnising, as.siating, or being 
present at any maiiiage forbidden by the Royal 
nlarriage Act is declared by 12 Geo. III. chap. 11 
to infer a piaimunire. 

Prieiicstf^. See Palesthiha. 

Prjetor Ivas, among the ancient Romans, the 
title given to the consuls as leaders of the armie.s 
of the state ; but it was specially employed to 
designate a magistrate whose powers were scarcely 
inferior to those of a oomsul. The prielorship, in 
this specific semsa of the term, was first instituted 
in 366 B.C., as a compensation to the patricians for 
being obliged to .sliaie with the plebeians the 
honours of consuLship. It was virtually a third 
consulship ; the jirador wa.s entitled collec/a con- 
sjilihis ; lie was elected by the same ainspiccs and 
at the same comilia. For nearly thirty years 
patricians alone were eligible for the office ; but in 
337 n.C. the plebeians made good their right to it 
also. The prsetor’s functions were chiefly judicial. 
Though he sometimes commanded armies, and, in 
the absence of tbe consuls, exercised consular 
authority within tlia city, yet his piincipal busi- 
ness was the administration of justice both in 
matters civil and criminal ; and to the edicts of 
successive proctors the Roman law owes much of 
its development and improvement. Originally 
there was only one proctor; but as the city and 
state increased, and their relations with other 
nations became more complicated, others were 


added. In 246 B.C. a second prietor was appointed, 
to settle di.spntes that might arise between Romans 
and foreigneis temporarily resident at Rome, for 
trading or other purposes, hence called preetov pcrc- 
yrinus ( ‘ foreign piietor ’), to distinguish him fioni 
the original /ira for urhanus (‘city pnetor’). In 
‘111 two new priEtors were appointed, to administer 
affairs in Hicily and Saidiiiia ; and in 197 two moie 
for the .Spanish provinces, or six in all. Sulla 
increased the number to eight, and Julius Ctesar 
to .sixteen. Augustus reduced the number to 
twelve ; but at a later period we read of eighteen, 
if not more. The city piadorsliip was reckoned 
the highest; and after a peison liad filled tliis 
office he sometimes received the administration of 
a province ivith the title of proprietor or proconsul. 

PrartOl'ian Guard (Lat. Prmtorim Cohortes 
and Praitoriani), a body of soldiers organi.sed for 
the purpose of protecting the peison and maintain- 
ing the power of the emperors. We read of a 
pnetoria cohors, or select guard of the most valiant 
soldiers, attached to the person of Scipio Africairas, 
but it is to Angnstns that the in.stitntion of tliem 
as a sepal ate force was owing. He formed nine or 
ten cohorts, each consisting of a thousand men 
(horse and foot), hut kept only three of them in 
Rome, the rest being dispersed in cities not far off. 
Tiberiii.s, however, assembled the nine cohorts at 
the capital in a permanent camp, and Yitelliiis in- 
creased their number to sixteen. The Prretorians 
served at flr.st for twelve, and afterwards for six- 
teen years ; they received double pay ; the privates 
were held efjual in rank to the centiiiions in the 
regular army, and on their retirement each leceived 
20,000 .sesterce.s. They soon acmiired a dangeroii.s 

f ioxver, which they exercised in tlie most iin.scrupn- 
ons rn.anner, deposing and elevating emperors at 
their pleasure. Aspirant.s for the imperial dignity 
found it advisable, and even necessary, to bribe 
tliem largely ; while those who acquired that dig- 
nity without tlieir assistance were aecustomed on 
their acce-s.sion to purchase their favour by libeial 
donations. The Pnelorians, however, had no 
political or ambitions view,s ; they were .simply an 
insolent and rapacious soldiery, fond of siibstanlial 
gratificatioii.s, and careless Iiow thc}' got them. 
After the death of Pertinax ( 193 A.D. ) they actually 
sold ‘the ])iiiple’ for a sum of money to Didius 
Jnliamis ; but in tbe same year tlieir peeiiliar 
organisation was entirely broken up by Sevoru.s, 
who formed new colioi ts altogether out of the be.st 
legions seiving on the frontiers, which he increased 
to four times the number of the old. After .several 
other changes Constantine (312) dispersed them 
among his regular legion.s. 

Pragmatic Sanction (sometimes Prncjmatic 
Eescript), a solemn ordinance or decree of the head 
of a kingdom relating either to ohnvch or state 
affains. The teim originated in tlie Byzantine 
empire, and signified a public and solemn decree 
by a prince [pragniaWcos, ‘business-like,’ later, 
‘veised in affaiis,’ ‘official’), as distingiiislicd 
from the simple re.script, wliicli was a declaration 
of law in answer to a question propounded by an 
individual. This name is given to several import- 
ant treaties, of which the principal are ( 1 ) that of 
St Louis in 1269 and (2) that of Charles YU. in 
1437, in both of which the rights of the Gallican 
Church (q.v.) were asserted; (3) the instnimeut 
which settled the empire of Germany in the House 
of Austria (1439); (4) the ordinance by which 
Charles YT., emperor of Germany, liaving no male 
issue, settled his dominion, s on his daughter, the 
Arclidiichess Maria Theresa ; (5) the settlement of 
the succession of the kingdom of Naples, which 
was ceded by Charles III. of Spain, in 1769, to his 
third son and his descendants. 
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Prague (Gei'. Praq, Czech tlie capital 

of BolieTiiia, and the third lavsest town of Au&tria- 
Hunr'aiy, is situated at the base and on the slope of 
the mils which slcii't both sides of the isleted Moldau, 
217 iiiiies by rail NNW. of Vienna and 118 SSE. 
of Dresden. It ofter.s a highly piotnresriue appear- 
ance from the beauty of its site, and the nnmevous 
lofty toirers (more than seventy in number) which 
rise above the many noble palaces, public build- 
inti's, and bridges of the city. The fortitications 
have been gradually demulished since 1806. The 
royal Burg, on the Hiadschin (210 feet), the 
ancient residence of the Dukes of Bohemia, dates 
mainly now from the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
iias 4i0 rooms. The neighbouring cathedral of St 
Vitus (ISI-i) is still iinhnislied, though Imilditig 
was resumed in 1807. Here are the splendid roy.-u 
nmnsoleum (1589) and the shiine (1736) of St John 
of Nepouink (q.v. ), containing 1^ ton of silver. Of 
foity-seven other Catholic churches the chief are the 
domed Je.suit church of St Nicolas, with its lavhsli 
decorations, and the Teyn chnroh (1407), the old 
Hussite ohuvch, with the grave of Tycho Brahe, 
and its marble statues of the Slavonic martyrs, 
Cyril and Methodius. Of five bridges and two 
railway viaducts the uiost striking is the Karls- 
briioke (1357-1503), !54,3 yards long, with gate- 
towers at either end, and statues of John of 
Neporauk and other saints. It was greatly 
damaged by flood in September 1890, hut has since 
been restored. Other noteworthy objects are the 
town-hall (1381-1884), the Pulvertunu (1475), the 
new Czech Theatre (1883), the old Jewish grave- 
yard, the Tliere,sn Institution for Ladies, the vast 
Czerni Palace (now u.sed a,s barracks), the Pictuve- 
galleiy, and the Premoustvateu.sian niQua.steiy of 
Straliow. Prague has, besides, nuinevons public 
gardens and walks in the suburbs, with several 
royal and noble parka open to the j^whlic in the 
vicinity of the city. The suburb of Ivarolinonthal, 
wliicli IS traversed by the groat viaduct of the rail- 
way, and ia of modern growth, has some fine build- 
ings, numerous gardens, hari'acks, and manufac- 
turing ostablishnrents ; and somewhat farther north 
is the great botairioal gardeit, with the netghboiuing 
pirhlic walks on the Moldau. The univer-sity, 
founded in 1348, had 10,000 students at the begiit- 
ning of the ISth century ; but subsequently it had 
a long period of decay. It received a trow constitxr- 
tion rn 1881, havittg now two oo-ovdiuate .sides or 
sectrorrs, one Gerntau and one Czech, with respec- 
tively 130 aird 140 teachers, tittd 1470 ami 2301 
students. It possesses a library of 19.7,000 volume.s 
and 3800 manuscripts, a fine observatory, museuitts 
of zoology and anatomy, a botanical garden, &c. 
The manufactures include machinery, chemicals, 
leather, cotton, linen, gloves, beer, spirits, &c. 
Prague is the great centre of the commerce of 
Bohemia, and the seat of an important transit 
trade. Pop. with suburbs (1880 ) 293,822; (1889) 
304,000; of the town proper (1880) 170,521, of 
whom 81 per cerrt. were Czechs, 2 per cent. Protes- 
tants, and 10 per cent. Jews. 

Eistory . — Prague was founded, according to 
popular tradition, in 722 by the Duchess Libussa, 
but really l)y German settlers about 1100. In the 
14th century its munificently endowed univoi.sity 
brought foreigners to it from every i)art ; but in 
1424 Prague was ooiiquered and almost destroyed 
by tlie Hussites, who had made a successful stand 
%mm3t the Emperor Sigismimd’s army. In the 
Tliirty Years’ 'War it suffered severely, and in 1620 
the battle was fonght at the Wei.ssenbeig, near the 
city, in which the Elector-Palatine, Frederick V. 
(q.v.), was completely defeated, and compelled to 
renounce his assumed crown. Swedes and Im- 
penalisls successively gained possession of the town 
during the war ; and a century later it again fell into 


the hands of difierent victons, having been compelled 
in 1744 to c,apitnlate to Frederick the Great, who 
here on 6th Jlay 1757 defeated 60,000 Austrian.s 
under Prince Chaile,s of Lorraine. Until the down- 
fall of Napoleon the city continued to suil'er nioio 
or les.s directly from the troubles in ■which the 
House of Austria was involved. Since then, how- 
ever, it Iras rrrade rapid strides, and enjoyed pr’os- 
perity and quiet, except in 1848, when the meeting 
of tire Slavonic Congre.=.s rvithin its walks called 
forth such strongly nrarked democratic demonstra- 
tions on the part of the supporter.-, of Panslavism 
(q.v.) that the Anstri.an governmerrt drs.solved the 
cotrclave, and restored quiet by the summary 
method of causing the old and new town to he 
bombarded for two day.s. In 1866 Prague rr-ns 
occupied hloodles.sly by tire Prussians, wbo here 
on 23d August concluded a treaty with Austria. 
The jealousy subsisting between the Czech and the 
German population was strongly accentuated on the 
occasion of the Exhibition of 1891. See Stutktisches 
Hcimtbuch der Haiqitstndt Pray (3 vols. 1882-86). 

Praia Grande. See Pao de Jakeiuo. 

Prairie (Ft-., ‘nreadow’) was the name given by 
the ear-ly French explorers of the nortlrerrr portion 
of the Mississippi Valley, North Anreiica, to the 
vast fertile and treeless plains which exterrd from 
Western Ohio aitd Sorrtherrr Michigan across the 
states of Irrdiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nelrraska, and North and South 
Dakota, including tire southern pnrtioirs of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Tiro prairie region akso 
extends irorthward iirto Canadian territory. These 
great plains or savanrrns are sometimes flat, but 
oftener rollitrg like tire long swells of the ocean, 
and rise in gradual elevation frotrr 300 to 1500 feet 
above the sea. See America, Vol. I. p. 215. 

Prairie Dog {Cmomys Ludovkiemus) is a 
small I'odeirt olo.suly allied to the European blaimot 
(q.v.); these animals have received their ver- 
nacular nanre on account of the barking somrd 
which they utter. They live associated togothev in 
colotries con.si.sting of rrirmerous burrows excavated 
by tire aninrals themselve.s ; their range is entirely 



Prarr-re Dog [Cytiomi/a Ludmicimms'). 


restricted to the parks atrd plains of the Rocky 
Mountain plateau region in North America, and 
there appear to bo two distinct varieties. They 
have been popularly supposed to share their habita- 
tions, and to live in friendly relations, with rattle- 
snakes and owls. As regards the rattlesnake, it is 
more than probable that its occurrence in the 
burrows of tire rodent is to be explained by a 
desire to make a meal of its neiglrbours, while the 
owl may have a similar purpose in view ; it is also 
possible in both oases that the burrows nray be 
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merely utilised as a teinporarj' liidinjf-pliice. The 
Praiiie ^Marmot is rather larger thau a lar^»e rat, 
and is of a hrorviiish-gray colour, the undei' surface 
giayish white. 

Pratl'ie Hen. See Geou.se. 

PrAkrit i^ the collective name of those lan- 
guages or dialects which are immediately derived 
from, or stand in an immediate relation to, Sans- 
krit (q.v.). See also Ixdia, Vol. VI. p. 102. 

Prase, a rarisli green variety of (Jiiartz (ij.v.). 

Pratitllie R, strictly, a limited c^uarantine. A 
sliip is said to have performed pratique when her 
captain has convinced the authorities of a jmrt that 
his .sliip is free from contagious disease ; and he is 
thereupon permitted to open trade and communica- 
tion with the shore. 

Prato (often called Prnfu in Toscana), a 
walled town of Italy, hy rail lOJ miles S_E. of 
PRtoia ami 11 RW. of plovence. It has a citadel 
and a cathedral with frescoe.s by Filippo Lippi, 
though the see has been united with that of Pistoia 
since 1653. There are maiiufacturos of btraw- 2 ilait, 
clotli, and papei and hra.s.s works. Pop. 13,510. 

Prawn, a name applied indiscriminately to 
crustacean.? helonging to the genera I’almmoii, 
Pandalu.s, and Hiiipolyte. They are nearly allied 
to shiiiuji.s and lohsLer-j, are mo.stlj' hut not ex- 
clusively marine, and vary in size from a couiile of 
inches to over a font in some tropical forms. There 
are many species ; thus, Pulccmoii squilla, Pandalns 
annulicoruLS, and HimmJyte, spinus are common in 
the Firth of Forth, wliile others abound elsewhere, 
klany of them are semi-transparent, and e.xhihit 
very fine colours ; they are also very active 
creatures, ami most interesting iiiuiates of an 
aquarium, hut are excessively voracious, and ajit 
to make great havoc among its other inhabitants. 
They are common on tlie British coasts, althou«h 
not so almiidant as .shrimps, and are generally 
taken in the vicinity of rooks at a little distance 
from the shore. They may ho eauglit in imtting 
nets or in osier baskets, like those used for trap- 
ping lobsters. Tliey are esteemed for eating even 
more highly than the shrimp. For illustration, see 
Cun.STACEA. 

Praxiiioscope, See Zoetrofe. 

Praxlt'eles, one of the greatest sculptor.? of 
ancient Greece, of whose life little is known, 
except that he was a citizen of Athens, and lived 
in the 4th century B.c. His principal works — 
nearly all of which have perished — were statues of 
Aphrodite (at Cos, Cnidus, Thespite, and elsewhere, 
of which that of Cnidus was the most famous), 
Eros (at Tliespim), Dionysus (at Elis, Athens, 
Megara, and other places), Apollo (the best 
reijresenting Apollo as the Python-slayer), and 
Hermes carrying Dionysus {found at Olympia in 
1877). Feminine beauty and Bacchic pleasure.? 
were his favourite .subjects ; and in his treatment 
of these he displayed unrivalled sweetness, grace, 
and naturalness. His gods and goddesses were not 
very divine, hut they were ideal figures of the 
fairest earthly loveliness. 

Prayer is a universally acknowledged part of 
the woi-ship due to God ; not merely petition, 
hut according to the New Testament models 
and Christian usage, praise, adoration, confes- 
sion of .sm, and thankful acknowledgment of 
mercies^ received. It is a simple and natiuul 
exiiression of dependence, which seems almost 
ueces,sarily to follow from a belief in the existence 
of _a god. Accordingly we find it both where the 
object of worship is one Supreme Being and in 
systems of polytheism. According to the Christian 
system, horvever, prayer is not the mere spon- 
tmieous approach of man to God in the endeavour 


to appease lii.s wrath, to win his favour, or to 
obtain fiom liim any blessing; but the right to 
approach him in prayer, and the warrant to expect 
advantage in doing so, rest on tlie re\’olation of hi? 
own will. Nor is any truth more indisputahly 
taught in the Bible, or more frequently brouriifc 
into view', both in tlie Old and in the New Testa- 
ment, than that God is the hearer of prayeit 

But a difficulty presents itself in respect to wliat 
may be called tlie theory of jirayer. How can 
jirayer he supiiosetl to iiilluence the divine mind or 
will ? How can a belief in its power be reconciled 
with any view of the divine decrees, from the most 
absolute doctrine of predestination to the most 
modified .sclieiiie which recognise.? the Creator as 
bupreiiie in the universe ? Such questions bring up 
the same difficulty which attends all other questions 
of the relations between the human will and the 
divine, the freedom of man and the sovereignty of 
God. But whatever seeming iiiconsisteiicie.? may 
he implied in speculation concerning them, the 
necessity of ]irayer and tlie power of prayer are 
acknowledged equally hy men of the most oppo,?ite 
views; and generally with an acknowledgment of 
the inability of the hnman mind to solve some of 
the [U'ohlems which are thus pre.?ented to it. The 
extreme iirede.stiiiarian iiicludes prayer among tlie 
means decreed of God along with the end to which 
it contributes. And whilst prayer is regarded by 
all Christians as of great value in its reflex influence 
on the feelings of the worshijiper, this is scarcely 
ever stated as its whole value. It is held hy 
Christian.? in general that the only true way 
of access to God is through the iiiodiatioii o’t 
Jesus Christ ; and that prayer can he truly 
made, in faith and for things agreeable to God*s 
will, only hy the belli of the Holy Spirit. The 
Protestant churches all hold that jirayer is to be 
made to God alone ; but in the Roman Catholic 
Chnreh, and to some extent in the oriental chniolies, 
prayer of a kind is made also to saints, the Virgin 
Mary, and angels. But as the worship [donhia) 
of the saints ililfois from that [lutrda) offered to 
God, so tlie invocation of saints and angels is not 
for the purpose of obtaining mercy or grace from 
them directly, but in order to ask their prayers or 
intercession with God on our behalf. For tills 
liractiee Catholics rely not on the direct authority 
of Sci'ipture, but on the unwritten word of God 
conveyed hy tradition from very early times. The 
inscriptions in the catacombs prove tliat the cirarch 
of the first centurie.? invoked the saints ; and the 
famous fathers of the 4tli century expressly insist 
on such invocation. Protestants hold that prayer 
ought to he conducted in a language known to the 
worshippers. The Clmrch of Rome has, on the 
contrary, iiiaiiitainecl the general use of the Latin 
language, even though that language is unknown to 
most of the worsliipjiers. 

Forms of prayer for public use grew up iu the 
earliest times, naturally and inevitably ; the Lord’s 
Praj’er being doubtless regarded as a warrant and 
a model. Apparently the most primitive collection 
is that in the eighth hook of the pseudo-Clementine 
Apostolic Constitutions ( q.v.). The jirayers in con- 
nection ?vitli the celebration of the eiicliarist in the 
Greek and Roman communions are dealt with at 
Liturgy. The mo.st important post-Reformation 
collection of prayer.?, that of the Anglican Church, 
is dealt with in the next article. But mo.st of the 
leading reformers prepared prayer-books. Luther’s 
date from 1523 and 152C, Calvin’s from 1538 (from 
Strasburg) and 1541 (from Geneva), Jolm Knox’s 
for the Church of Scotland {ba.sed on that of 
Geneva) from 1554. The growth of Puritan feeling 
in Britain led the Nonconformists, Presbyterians, 
and otlieis to underrate the advantages of set forms 
of prayer, and to exalt the value of what is assumed 
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to lie the &pontaneuiis iiLLurance of the lieart. Anil j 
ultimately it hecanie u&ttal to repaid liturgical 
forms as 'essential I y Episcnpalian ami nii-Presby- 
terian, though the forms of church government are 
irrelevant to tlie question as to the hest inoile of 
oiiuling congregational prayer. Since 1857 a section 
of the Church of Scotland has made tentative eH’orts 
towards securing the use of printed forms of puhlic 
piayer, without wholly excluding extempore prayer 
(.see Lee, Robert). Iu 1888 the Assembly sanc- 
tioned a book of prayer for tlie use of soklier.s, 
sailors, and others ; and the Euchologion, preiiared 
hV the Church Service Society, has pa.s&ed through 
several editions. In the United State.s liturgical 
forms of prayer have hcen almost wholly (lisuseil 
hv ail the churches save the Episcopal, Lutheran, 
(jerman and Dutch Refoimeel, and ^Moravian 
clmrciies. lint .since the middle of the 19th century 
there has been a manifest tendency to aim at 
increased dignity in Pre.shyterian prayer, and to 
hvidge over the gulf that used to separate Piesby- 
terians from the ancient church in the forms of 
inililie approach to tlie mercy-seat of God. Professor 
Bliiehis of Princeton’, s FreslujIerUin Bnohnf CammoH 
Fi'fii/er is siuipl}' tlie Anglican prayer-hoolc with the 
alterations proposed hy the Presbyterians at the 
Savoy Conference (q.v.). 

Prayer for the Dead, in the Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and otlior oriental churches, is ofl'ercd with 
the intention and expectation of obtaining for the 
souls of the deceased an alleviation of their 
supposed suitering, s after death on account of venial 
siirs, or of the fienalty of mortal sin.s, remitted but 
not fully atoned for during life. The (^iractioe of 
jiiaying for the dead is msually associated with 
the' doctiino of Purgatory (q.\'.) or with the belief 
iu a pi'ogressii'e intermediate state (see Hell). 
It being once supposed that relations snbsi.st 
between the two worlds, that their menibors iney 
mutually assist each other, it is almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the dootiine of purgatory that 
the living ought to pray for the relief of their 
sutfering brethren beyond tlie grave. It seems 
certain that some such doctrine e.xi.sted in most 
of the ancient religions. Its existence among 
the Jews is attested hy the well-known assurance 
in 2 Maccabees, chap. xii. , that ‘ it is a holy and 
wholesome thought to ]irny for the dead_, that they 
may he loosed from their sins.’ Catholics contend 
that the doctrine as well as the practice i.s equally 
recogiihsahle in the early Christian church. They 
rely on the parable of Lazarus and the rich man 
(Luke, xvi. 19-31), as establishing the inteicom- 
muuion of this oartli with the world beyond the 
grave ; and on Matt. xii. 32, as proving the vemissi- 
bility of sin or of punisliment after death ; as tvell 
as on 1 Cor. xv. 29, as attesting the actual 
practice among the first Christians of jierfonning 
or undergoing certain ministrations in behalf of the 
dead. The Patheis of the 2d, 3d, and still more of 
the 4th and following centuries frequently allude 
to such prayers, as Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertiilliau, St Cyprian, and especially St John 
Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, and St Angnstine, 
Tlie liturgies, too, of all the rites witlimit exception 
contain prayers for the dead j and the sepulchral 
inseriptious from the catacombs, which reach in 
their range from the Isb to the 5th century, contain 
frequent prayers in even greater variety. In the 
services of the medheval and later church prayers 
for the dead form a iirominent and striking element 
(see Requiem). The Prote.stant churches with- 
out exception repudiated the practice. In the 
burial .service of Edward VL’s First Common 
Prayer-book some prayers for the deceased were 
retained ; hut they were expunged from tlie 
Second Book ; and no trace is to be found in that 
sanctioned under Elizabetb. Still it is not expressly 
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jirobibited, and it is elierislied as a private and pious 
aspiiation by not a few within the modern Chuich 
of England, as, in Coleriilge’.s qdirase, ‘soiiietliing 
between jiiayer and wish — an act of natural piety 
suhlimed hy Christian hope,’ 

Oil the doctrine of prayer, .see Biokerstetli, Treatise mi 
Prayer ( 1S56 ) ; Canon Lidduu, Some Mements of Mel igimi 
(1872); Newman Hall, Prayer; its Jliasonableness and 
Pjjicacy (1875) ; Jellett, 2'hc Efficacy of Prayer ( DonelJan 
Lecture, 1877 ) ; the treatises on Apologetics, and manuals 
of Theology. On prayer for the dead, .see riuiuptre, The 
Spirits hi Prison (1884); Luckock, After Death [lS7d], 
and The Intermediate State (1890), For modem scientific 
objections, see Eomanes, Christian Prayer and General 
Z<mc«( 1874) ; Tyndall’.s Britisli Association lecture ( repuh. 
1874) ; and a scries of articles in connection with Tyndall’s 
'Prayer Test’ in Contemp. Bri'.,vols.xx.-x.xii., by Tyndall, 
G.alton, and others, with answers by M‘Cosli,tlie Duke of 
Argyll, and others. For otlier questions connected with 
prayer, seo the articles Ave, Pateiinostee, KxEcr.iNS, 
llOSAUV, Saint-s, Faith-he.aling. 

Prayer, Book of Common. By this name 
are known the service-hook of the Church of 
England ami the ennesponding formularies of 
other Episcopal churches which have either been 
derived from the Church of England or largely 
inlineneed hy it, .such as the E])ibCopal Church of 
the United Stales of America, the (Jhurch of Ire- 
land, and tlie Ejiiscopa] Church in Scotland, The 
full title of the English Book of Common Prayer 
(viz. ‘The Book of Common Prayer, and Adniinis- 
tratiou of the Sacraments, ami other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of 
the Church of England i together with the Psalter, 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to he sung 
or said in CImrehes ; and the Form or Manner of 
Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishop.s, 
Priests, ami Deacons ’) deolare.sthe varied character 
of its content.s, and indicates that the volume 
includes many services besides those (viz. Morning 
and Evening 'Prayer) to which tlie term ‘Common 
Prayer’ is strictly ajqilied in the technical lan- 
guage of litnrgiologists. Thus it will he seen that 
this coinpenihous service-book embraces element.s 
coresiionding to qiarts not only of the Breviary 
(q.v.), but also of the Missal (q.v.), the Pontifical 
(q.v.), and the Manual of the mediieval English 
Cliuroh, from wliich they were chielly derived. 

It i.s not our province liere to consider generally 
the inlluences which operated to bring aliont the 
Reformation in England. It must suHioe to 
observe that in regard to liturgical changes the 
main objects aimed at hy the English Reformers 
were ( 1 ) to rid the services of features ivhicli were 
regarded as the outcome of superstition and ignor- 
ance (e.g. the invocation of saints, uiihistorical 
and absurd legends read among the ' lessons,’ &c.) ; 
(2) lo introduce a more oontinuou,s and more ex- 
tensive reading of Holy Scripture in the (luhlic 
service.s ; and (3) to present all the services of the 
church iu a language ‘ understanded of the peojde.’ 
Tlie imblioation in 1890 (from a MS. in the British 
Museum) of the draft, revised by Cranmer, of a 
reformed Latin breviary shows us bow much the 
mind of the nio,st influential of the Englhsli reformers 
lind been influenced by the corresjiouding labours of 
Cardinal Qiijgnon (see Breviary'). The first and 
second of the objects above refen-ed to were aimed 
at ill this projected W’ork of Cranmer, which was 
probably abandoned because the bolder design of 
giving the peoqile all the services of the clmroli in 
their native tongue had begun to be oontemplated. 
Parts of the qweface of Quigiion’s breviary were 
transferred, with some modifications, to the preface 
of the First Prayer-book, and still appear iu the 
prefatory remarks entitled, iu the present prayer- 
book, ‘ Concerning the Service of the Church.’ 

The first vernacular service put forth hy aiitlior- 
ity for qiulilic usewa.s the Litany (1544), differing 
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in but few pavticulav^s from tlie form still to be 
founil in the prayer-book. On the death of Henry 
Vin. liturgical reformation was less impeded, 
the a(lvisei.s of the young king being favourable 
to change. The administration of the cup to the 
laity having been sanctioned by convocation and 
enjoined by parliament ( 1 Edward VI. chajv 1 )_, a 
form for conmiunion ‘ in both kinds,’ in the English 
tongue, to be culded to the Latin mass, was issued 
in foiS. But this form served only a temporary 
purpose, for in the following year (1549) was pub- 
lished and authorised the complete prayer-booK in 
English, known as the First Prayer-book of Edward 
VI. In this book, with singnilar ability, attaining 
at times the level of genius, Ci'anmcr and his 
coailjntors tran.slated and adapted the breviary 
services of Matins, Lauds, anil Prime, .so ns to 
construct the ‘ Morning Pr.ayer ’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; while, in a similar manner. 
Vespers and Compline were brought into the form 
of the ‘Evening Prayer.’ The English services 
were shortened ehiotly by the great reduction of the 
nnniher of p.salms to he ‘sung or said ’ daily. The 
lectionary w.as so arranged that the greater portion 
of the Oid Testament was read through systemati- 
cally in the course of the year, ivliile the whole of 
the Hew Testament (with the e.xception of the 
Apocalypse) was read through thrico. The old Eng- 
lish missals formed the basis of the English com- 
munion service, hut therewitli were conihined the 
new featnre.s which had appeared in the ‘ Order of 
the Communion’ (1548). The other services, a-s 
those for baptism, matrimony, burial, &c., were 
.similarly framed, with much discrimination, from 
the corresponding mediasval services. The eccle.si- 
astical hooks of the Eastern Church were not 
wholly unknown to the Reformers, as is testified to 
by their adoption of the so-called ‘ Prayer of St 
C’iu-ysostom,’ and by the unquestionable fact that 
the Athanasian Creed was translated by them from 
a Greek and not a Latin text. Occasionally the 
revisers did not scruple to adopt features from more 
modern sources _(e.g. the Put Miberatio of the 
reforming Archbishop Hermann of Cologne). 'The 
liturgical revision of 1549 was conducted in a spirit 
at once conservative and critical, and is marked by 
a .singnlar combination of iiulependencc with rever- 
ence for the post. 

Owing partly to home inihiences and partly to the 
inlhionce of foreign reformers ( many or whom were 
then resident in England, including Bucer, regins 
professor of Divinity at Cambridge, ami Peter 
Martyr, regins professor of Divinity at Oxford), 
Cl aiimer and his associates ceased to be content with 
the doctrinal colouring of the First Prayer-book ; 
and in 1552 there appeared a revised book (the 
Second Prayer-book of Edward VI.), marked by 
many changes mainly favourable to more Protestant 
views. As a characteristic example may be cited 
the change made in the words used at the cora- 
munion in delivering the consecrated elements. In 
1549 the words ran ‘The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life,’ ‘ The blood of onr 
Lord JesuB Christ,’ live. In 1552 these words were 
expunged, and for them were substituted ‘ Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and feed on him in tliy heart by faitli, with 
thanksgiving,’ ‘ Drink this in remembrance,’ &c. 
In a similar spirit the ‘ Invocation ’ of the Holy 
Ghost on the elements — ‘ that they be unto us the 
body and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son ’ — 
was removed ( together with use of the sign of the 
cross) from the prayer of consecration. From the 
baptismal service the exorcism, trine immereion, 
anointing, and the use of the ohrisom (or white 
robe) were omitted. From the hnrial service 
prayers for the dead were removed. The vestments 


of priests and deacons were reduced to the .surplice 
and those of the bishop to a rochette, for all minis’, 
trations. jVmong changes then made, though of 
little or no doctrinal significance, may he mentioned 
the addition of the sentenee.s, introductory address 
general confe.ssion, and absolution to morniipr and 
evening prayer, and of the decalogue and vespon.ses 
to the couimimion service. 

On tlie acces.sion of Queen Elizabeth the personal 
ecclesia-stica! sentiments of that masterful monarch 
made themselves sen.sihly felt. In the newly-revised 
prayer-hook of 1559 (Elizabeth’s Prayer-hook) vei-y 
few chauge.s were made, but they pointed in one 
direction. Tlie vestments and ornaments of tlie 
prayer-book of 1549 were again enjoined ; in tlie 
litany the words ‘ From the tyranny of the bishop 
of Rome and all his detestable enormities, good 
Lord, deliver us ’ were omitted ; in the commmiion 
service the words of Edward’s two hooks at tlie 
delivery of the elements were eombiuod in the 
form still in use ; the declaration concerning kneel- 
ing (the so-called ‘ Black Rubric’) appended to the 
coininnnion service of Edward VI. ’s Second Prayer- 
book was omitted. 

During Elizabeth’s reign the Puritan and Calvin- 
ist partj’ within tlie church increased iu .strength, 
and the hopes of its members were raised high on 
the aeoession of .Tames I., educated as he had been 
in Scotland under Presbyterian infiuence. Hot 
many days after the king's acces.sion he was pre- 
sented by the Puritans with a petition, called, from 
the great number of signatures attached to it, the 
Millenary Petition. This craved fur the removal 
of ‘ olIence.s ’ from the prayer-book. The petitioneis 
further suggested a conference, and to this sugges- 
tion tlie king acceded, the outcome being the 
Hampton Court Conference (January 14, 1C, and 
18, 1004), so called from its plaoo of meeting. The 
issue of tins oonfereiice was deeply disappointing to 
the Puritan party. Tlie alterations made were 
comparatively few and unimportant t certain chap- 
ler.s of tlie Apocrypha (Tohit, v. vi. and vih, and 
Dan. xiv.) were removed from the leotionary; the 
words ‘ or remission of sins ’ were added as explana- 
tory of the word ‘ absolution ’ at morning prayer j 
a prayer for the queen and royal family, together 
with some special thanksgivings, a.s ‘for rain,’ ‘for 
fair weather,’ Ac. , were inserted. 'The only changes 
of much significance were ( 1 ) the addition to the 
catcchi.sm of the part treating of the sacraments 
(attiilmted to the pen of Overall, Dean of St Paul’s, 
and certainly not favourable to the view.s of the 
Puritans), and (2) the insistence on haptisni being 
administered by the ‘lawful minister,' as the 
church’s order; while the validity of baptism 
administered by any person using water and the 
prescribed form of words is still implied in the text 
of the service. It is worth observing tliat, while 
to the three earlier revisions and the last revision 
(1662) were given parliamentary authority (2 and 
3 Edw. VI. chap. 1 ; 5 and G Edw. VI. chap. 1 ; 
I Eliz. chap. 2; 14 Carol. II. eliap. 4), James con- 
sidered that the authority of the crown was sufficient 
to introduce changes, wliich he was careful to style 
‘ explanations,’ as though they were not additions. 

The Book of Common Prayer ‘ for the u.se of the 
Church of Scotland’ (1637), commonly known as 
‘Laud’s Prayer-book,’ was a revision of the EnglLsh 
prayer-hook, in the construction of which Weclder- 
Imrn, Bishop of Dnnhlane, and Maxwell, Bishop of 
Ross, were diiefly concerned, their English advisers 
being Laud, m-en, and Jnxon. It is mainly 
remarkable for its reverting iu the communion 
service to some of the characteristic features of the 
First Prayer-book of Edward VL— e.g. (1) the ‘In- 
vocation,’ and (2) the commemoration of the faith- 
ful departed. It is also interesting to notice that 
the Scottish revision anticipated and happily met 
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some of the Lliffleulties that have sinne been laised 
ill respect to the Athanasian Creed. The jn-osc 
psalter of this prayer-hook was taken from the 
autliorisecl version of the Bible. The word ‘ preisby- 
ter’ was nsed in, stead of ‘priest.’ The calendar 
records the names of cei’tain Scottish saints — e.g. 
C'olumha, Ninian, Serf, Queen Margaret. &c. 

Tlie attenijit to force this piayer-hook upon the 
Scottisli people in an arbitrary manner, emphasised, 
as it was, by the riot in St Oiles’ Catiiedral, Ediii- 
hmgh, on the occasion of its linst being read (23d 
July 1637), and the national uprising tliat followed 
are parts of civil liistory. It should he added that 
the Scottish prayer-book, which had .seemed to be 
strangled at its birth, was twenty-four years after- 
wards among the most potent influences alVectiug 
the revision which has brought the English prayer- 
book to its present shape. 

During the years of the Glreat Rebellion it was 
enacted by an ordinance of jiarliament (January 
3 , 1643) tlint the ‘ 'VVestmiuslcr Directory for the 
Ihihlic Worship of God ’ should take the place of 
the prayer-book ; and a subsequent ordinance of 
tiio same year (August 23) made the use of the 
iriiyer-book in puhlio ‘ or in any private place or 
aniily’ punishable by a line of £5 for the first 
offence, £10 for the second, and a year’.s imprison- 
ment for the tliird. This har.sh measure went a 
long way to provoke the reaction of the Act of 
Uniformity (1062). 

Un the restoration of the monarchy, in the vain 
hope of satisfying contending ecclesiastical partie.s 
a royal oommission was issued (3rai'ch 25, 1661 ) to 
twelve bishops and twelve Presbyterian divines 
(witli nine coadjutors on each side to 1111 the places 
of inembera of the oommission who niiglit be absent) 
‘ to advise upon and review the Book of Common 
Prayer, oomparing the same with the mo.st ancient 
litiugies which have been used in the church in tlie 
primitive aud present times . . . and, if occasion 
he, to make snob reasonable and iiouessary altera- 
tions, corrections, and aniendiuents as shall he 
agreed upon for the giving satisfaction to tender 
consoieiioes,’ i&c. 

The meetings of tlie commi.s,sioii were held in tlie 
Savoy Palace in the Strand, London, aud lienee the 
naine tlie ‘Savoy Conference,' by which they are 
coimiiouly designated. Among the heat known of 
the divines of the Episoopal side were Bisliops 
Cosin, Sandeason, and Brian Walton, with Das 
Pearson, Gnnning, and Hoylin. Among the Presby- 
terians the most eminent were Ba.vter, Calamy, 
Bates, Manton, and Reynolds. One of the most 
notalile episodes in the history of tlie conference 
was the jiresentation by Baxter of a liturgy, com- 
posed by himself in the space of a few days, which 
the Presbyterian commissioners desired should he 
authorised and placed on a footing of equality with 
the Book of Common Prayer. Tlie conference, as 
was to he expected from tlie temper of the times, 
ended in the discomfituro of the Puritan party, 
very few of who.se suggestions were adojited. 
Subsequently royal letters wore addressed to Con- 
vocation directing the revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer. This revision brought tlie hook 
to its present state, with the exception of changes 
in the lectionary, to be noticed below. The result 
of the revision was authorised by the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, and its use enjoined 
(19th May 1662) by parliament (Act of Uniformity, 
14 Carol. 11. chap. 4), 

Among the more noteworthy changes made at 
the last revision may he mentioned a new preface 
(by Bishop Sanderson ) ; the adoption of the Author- 
ised Version for tlie Epistles and Gospels, the 
introduction of the iirayer for parliament, of the 
prayer ‘for all conditions of men,’ of the general 
thanksgiving, and some of the special thanks- 


giving.s ; and the reintroduction in a modified form 
of the coniinemoration of the departed in the com- 
munion service. While the general framework of 
the prayer-book was preserved intact, very many 
minute changes were made, more particularlj’ in 
the rnhries. Speaking generally, the changes, 
when they possess any distinctive doctrinal colour- 
ing, were inaiked by the dominant influence of the 
elmrch party. Two entirely new services weie 
added: (1) a service for the baptism of adults, 
ni.ade desirable by the giowth of aiiahaptism during 
the Great Rebellion, as well as by the need of aforni 
for the baptism of the heathen in onr ‘jilanta- 
tioiLS ; ’ and (2) a form of prayer and thanksgiving 
to he used at sea, with a special view to ‘ his 
maje-sty’s navy.’ Certain printed copies of this 
piuyer-hook, minutely examined and hronght into 
conformity with the hLS. copy attached to the act 
of parliament, were certiffed as correct, and having 
the great seal attached to them are known .ns the 
Sealed Boohs. One of the,se sealed copies was 
depo.sited in the Tower of London, one in each of 
the Courts of Law at Westminster, and one witli 
e.ach c<athedral cliaptcr. 

In the reign of William III. .an attempt ivas 
made to further revise the prayer-hook witli a view 
to the conqirehension of dissenters. A royal com- 
mission sat and reported, hut nothing came of 
it. In 1872 the table of lessons now in use was 
approved by convocation, and authorised by parlia- 
ment (34 and 35 Viet. chap. 37). In the following 
year certain abbreviations in tlie daily service wine 
similarjy .sanctioned (35 and 36 Viet. chap. 33). 

In Ireland it m.ay he noted that the first hook 
ever printed in Dublin was the First Prayer-book 
of Edward VI. It apiieared in 1551. The Second 
Prayer-book of Edward was iiei'er introduced. 
Elimhetli’s prayer-hook was enjoined by the Irish 
narliament in 1560, and similarly in 1662 the prayer- 
book as revised after the Savoy Conference. On 
the disestiihlishment of the Iiish Cliuroli ( 1860 ) a 
revision of the prayer-book was carried through by 
the General Synod, after a contest between church 
parties exteiuling over several years. In 1878 the 
revised prayei’-hoolr was piiblisiied. Among tlie 
more impiortant changes are ( 1 ) the removal of the 
rubric preceding tlie Athanasian Creed; (2) the 
addition of a question and answer to the (Catechism 
declaring that the body and blood of Clirist are 
‘taken and received only after a heavenly and 
spiritunl manner ; ' (3) the absolution in the visita- 
tion of the sick changed into the form in the com- 
munion .service ; ( 4 ) lessons from the Apocrypha 
removed. 

In the Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America a revised edition of the Englisli prayer- 
book was authorised and published in 1789. Tlie 
changes made were very numerous. Wo can here 
specify only the following: (1) the removal of the 
Athanasian Creed; (2) the introduction of the 
‘invocation’ on tlie elements in the communion 
service, this latter being at the suggo.stioii of Sea- 
bury, the first American bishop. Ho had been 
consecrated in Scotland, and was ivarnily attached 
to the Scottish Communion Office, of whicli the 
‘ invocation ’ is a oliaraoteristic feature. A further 
revision was undertaken in 1881. So far as it has 
hitherto proceeded, it is largely marked by a desire 
to revert to particulars of the English prayor-hook 
which had been abandoned in 1789 ; but neither of 
the two features noticed above has been altered. 

In the Episcopal Church in Scotland the English 
prayer-hook is formally declared to he the ‘duly 
authorised service-book of this church for all the 
purposes to which it is appilicahle ’ ( Canon xxxiii. ) ; 
but a service for the Holy Communion (brought to 
the form iii current use in 1764) is sanctioned in 
some congregations under certain restrictions. At 
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all coii'iecration'^, ordinations, and synods the form 
in the Eiif'li&h prayer-hook is required to he u&etl. 
The Scottisli Coiuinunion Utlice is based on the 
cones] )Ouding service in Laud's prayer-hook, but 
many important changes have been made. Among 
tire most noteworthy are (1) the tiausposition of 
tire place of the prayer of consecration rri relation 
to the prayer for ‘ the whole state of Christ's 
Church;’ (2) the omission of the woi'ds ‘militant 
here in earth;’ (3) the alteration irr the order of 
the parts of tire prayer of consecration, so that it 
runs, (a) \vord.s of institution, (i) oblation, (c) 
invocation; (d) the substitution, in the invoca- 
tion, of the words, ‘ that they may become the 
body and blood,’ &c., for ‘ that they may be unto 
us the body,’ &c. This last change is for its 
abrnjjtiicss without parallel or precedent. 

For the material.^ from which the prayer-book Iinsbeen 
mainly constructed, consult jVfaskell’s J/on u-nicnta JtUualia 
Boehms AntjlicancE (2d ed. 18S‘2), and The Ancient 
LiLurU!! of the Church of Entiland ( 3d ed. 18S2) ; Missale 
ad itsiwi Sarina (Burntisland ed. ism-(i7); Brecuirium 
ad usiuii Sariim, edited by F. Procter .and G. Wordsworth 
(1S79-S8); Brcviariuni Romamini Quif/noniu.iium, edited 
by J. W. Legj; ( 18S3 ). The successive olranges made in 
the English Prayer-hook and tlie .Scottish Prayer-book 
(1037) are admirably exhibited in parallel coluums hr 
Keeling's Lduryim Bntainnoie (2ded. ISul); they trray 
also be stirdied hr J. Parker’s The First Prayer-book of 
Edieard VI., aoniparai viith the successise Eeaisions of | 
the Book of Common Prayer (1877). For the history of 
the prayer-book aird a oouimeutary on its conterrta, see 
Ihooter’a Eistory of the Book of Common Prayer, with a 
Rationale of its 0,iice3 (13th ed. 1SS9); J. H. Blmrt’s 
AniiOtatcd Book of Common Prayer (revised ed. 1881); 
Cardwell's Sktory of Confcrcncca . . . connected with the 
Revision of the Book of Common Prayer (2d ed. 1841). 
Parker's lyitroduetion to the History of the successive 
Revhiotis of the Book of Common Prayer (1877) is ur- 
valuahle. Criminer's attempts at a revision of the 
Breviary is e.vhihited iir Edward VI. and the Book of 
Common Prayer (ISUO), by F. A. Gasquet and E. 
Bishop. Muoli curious irrforinatiou oir the ruediarval 
litrrrgios of England, more partioulariy that of York, 
will bo found in tire Lay Folk's Mass Book, edited for 
the Early Euglialt Test Society by T. F. Shumone 
(1879). Among comineiitaries on particular parts of 
the iirayer-hook, Soudaiiiore’s Eoiilia Eucharistioa (2d 
ed. 1876) aud BnUey's Variations in the Communion and 
Buptismat Offices ( 1843) are of ruucli value. Tho Fac- 
simile of the orujinal Manuscript of the Book of Common 
Prayer attached to the Act of TJuiforinity, lGli-2, was pro- 
duced in photo-lithograph in 1390. On the history of 
tire Scottish aud Americarr Comiurmion Offices, see the 
writer’s Anuofuted Scottish Communion Office, Ac. (1884), 
and the Historical Sketch appended to Professor S. 
Hart's edition of Scabury's Communion 0.fflce {lS7i). 

Prayer Beads* a name given to the polished 
seeds of a West Indian leguminous plant, Abrus 
pi'ecatorius or Wild Liquorice, formerly much used 
for stringing into rosaries, necklaces, 

Praying; Wlicel, an instrument for ofl'ering 
prayers by mechanical means, used exclusively by 
the Lamaist Buddhists, on the assumption that 
the eliicacy of prayer consists in the multiplicity 
of its repetition. These instruments are of various 
shapes aud sizes, from small cylinders turned by 
the hand to huge ones driven by watei' or wind. 
Long strips of paper with a written or printed for- 
mula, which translated reads ‘ The Jewel in tlie 
Lotus, Amen,’ repeated hundreds or even thou- 
sands of times, are wrapped round these cylinders, 
and as the cylinders i-evolve the paper rolls uncoil, 
and so the prayer is said. 

Preacllilig;, or systematic instruction in re- 
ligion given by word of month, has been almost 
from tile hegmnmg of the Cluistian church the 
principal means of disseminating its doctrines, and 
already its application to the poor is given by our 
Lord himself as one of the significant signs of the 


new econouiy. It is thus distinctively Christian 
although it is true that it traces its ancestry to 
part of the function of the ancient Isruelitish '|jro- 
pliets, who were instructors of the jieople as to 
their duties in the present, as well as foretellers of 
the future. The teaching of Christ inni.solf, .so far 
as recorded, mostly took the form of the parable 
and throngliout we find its characteristic niark.s 
to he simplicity and variety, some eomnion fact in 
nature or linniau experience being taken as the 
basis of the sermon, and spiritnalhsed in a free and 
natural manner. But, as '(''inet saj s, Jesus liini.self 
instituted little, though he inspired nmeli. The dis- 
courses given in the Acts also difier widely from 
uiodoru sermons, their main ohjectlieing to hrimr the 
person and history of Christ plainly before their 
hearers. The facts of His life, death, and re-surrec- 
tioii are everywhere put forward as the root.s of 
Christian faith and practice, aud doctrine is ever in- 
terpreted without coniplexiLy, as practically cop. 1 
nected with llis person. Justin Martyr {An. men. 
chap. G7) and Tertullian {A 2 J 0 L chap. 39) descrihe 
the exliortations that followed the reading of Scrip- 
ture in their time ; but Origen was the eailiest 
ineacher in the modern sense of the word, although 
he employed largely the allegorieid method of inter- 
preting Seriiitnre. happily now almost extinct. In 
the early clmrch the bishop was long responsible 
for the preaching, although iireshyters and doacwis 
caiuo to he employed, as Origen was before his i 
ordination, and Constantine frequently. Monks 
were not allowed to preach until the special preach- 
ing-orders were organised in the middle ages, nor yet 
women, although the Montiinist heretics iieruiitted 
them. Sermon.s were usually delivered on Sundays, 
as part of the regular religious service, and appro- 
hation was expressed bj[ stainjiing of feet aud clap- 
ping of hands, a practice wliieh Clirysostora oon- 
ileinned. After the 9th century preaching appeals 
to have declined, and indeed it never seems to have 
flourished muoli at Home. The mediieval sermon 
gradually took the form of a .short address after 
mass_; but, with the rise of tlie Franciscan and 
Dominican orders, ive find a great revival of preach- 
ing, in form popular, racy, the anecdotes told and 
spiritualised perforce [E'xempla) often anything hut 
edifying in tueinselves. Among the most fmnons 
of the mediteval preachers were Antony of Padua, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventnra, Bertlmld 
the Franciscan of Ilevenslmvg, John of Monte 
Corvino, .Savonarola, John Taulor of Strashurg, 
and Francis Coster (1S31-1819), The Reformers 
were preachers to a man, aud the swift progress of 
the new doctrines was in great measure clue to the 
power with which they were given forth from the 
pulpit. As saoranientarianism lost hold of men’s 
consciences, the higher appeared the value of the 
new method of learning by what means to draw 
near to God. Wyclif and his Poor Ihiests, and 
after him the Lollards, established an evangelical 
tradition of the supremacy of the pulpit as a means 
of grace, which we find at its greatest strength in 
Puritanism, beventeenth-conbury preaching was 
very seriptuval, and pub prominent in the fore- 
gi-ouud the cardinal evangelical facts of the fall of 
man, the doom of sin, the redemption of Christ, 
the sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit. Its 
strength lay in the reality and vigour with wliieh 
it realised these truths ; its weakness was a tend- 
ency to he over-abstract, and to become theo- 
logical rather than religions. In the unspiritual 
barrenness of the IStli century preaching hecaine 
mainly ethical and apologetic — preaching about 
Christianity rather than preaching Christ ; hut, as ; 
Dr Johnson says, men at last got tired of hearing 
the apostles tried once a week for the crime of 
forgery, and turned for relief to listen to the earnest 1 
direct harangues of a IVealey and a "Whitefiekl. 
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The whole century coukl sliow no pi enchers to he be abhorred, as &ii{>f;e&tiiig to the ear merely 
compared with Latimer, Donne, Hall, Andrewes, simulated emotions. The best method is to begin 
Jeremy Taylor, Howe, Baxter, as well as Fuller, from a conversational level, to employ a completely 
Sanderson, South, Barrow, and Tillot.sou : still less unallecfed language and style, on<l to aim throngh- 
vvith their magnilicently eloquent French eoutem- out at elearne.ss, all unfair use of the text and un- 
noraries Saurin, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Fenelon, authorised spiritualising being inadiiiissihle. Plain 
Slassillon, La line, and Fleehier. Butin the 19th sensible thoughts in sensible English will alw.ays 
century the ^julpit recovered all its power, despite be listened to with patience, if not too long, for tiie 
a stock platitude of the luodern press to the eon- modem bearer endure.s with difficulty more than 
trary, with such an illustrious roll of iireaeliers as thirty to forty minutes, where his fatheis expected 
Chalmers, Edward Irving, Pi,ohert Hall, F. W. something at least twice as long. The jiulicions 
Ilohertson, Henry Melville, ilanvice, Hook, New- preacher will seasonably lighten ins discomse 
man, Moiiley, JVilbei force, _ Martinejiu, Archer with illustrations, terse proverbs, and anecdotes, 
Butler, Ai'iiold, Spurgeon, Caird, Guthrie, Beecher, for, as Fuller says, ‘ wliile reasons are the }>illars, 
Talmage, Moody, Magee, Liddun, Knox Little, similes are the windows of every structure.’ The 
Farrar, Maclaren, Parker, and Philip,s Brooks. In same over-witty old divine adds a caution which it 
France again we lind the names of Lacoulaire, can scarcely be said he himself never forgot, ‘ The 
Munod, Ber.sier, and Pressense; in (lermany the prcaclier avoids such stories whose mention may 
Eeformation pleaching has been choked by Ration- suggest bad thoughts to the anditois, and will not 
ali.sm, hut within the century readied its finest use a liyht conipaiisoii to make theieof a giave 
iiower in Sdileierniaclier, in who=e sympathetic application, for fear his yjoison go farther than his 
lieai't there met in strange harmony Pietistic and antidote.’ But, wliile avoiding tlie grotesque, the 
Katinualibt tiaditioiis alike. Sperier the Pietist, preacher must not forget Qniiitilian’s fatal judg- 
Zollikofer, and lieiuhard were earlier (jermau meiit of mediucrity — ‘liis excellence was that 
jireacliers of liigh rank. he had no fault, and liis fault tliat he had no ex- 

Tlie modern {Jhurcli of Eiiglaiul has been driyen, cellence.’ Jeremy Taylor was a master in the ait 
tliioiigli the activity of its ilisseiiting rivals, to of illustration, some of bis e.xamples being among 
lecognise its neglect of preaching by opening the the most exquisite passages in English prose. The 
naves of its cathedrals for special evening services, preacher may find his inspiration in tlie legitimate 
and now actively employs tlie pulpit in every parish use of the .sermons and other wiitings of otheis, no 
as a principal engine of its warfare against evil, le.ss than in hi.s own experience of life. Even .so 
■still recognising it, however, in the words of Dr original a man as Robertson of Brighton says, ‘ I 
Hook, as ‘a means of instruction, more than a cannot eopj^, nor can I work out a seed of thought, 
direct means of grace.’ developing it myself. I cannot light my own lire j 

The eliief difficulties of the preaciier are that he but whenever I get my fire lighted from another life 
has to speak always to the same hearers — M’esley I can carry the living llame as my own into other 
said even in a year ho would preach both them and subjects, which have been ilhmiiiiated in the fiame. ' 
liiiiiaelf asleep ; liis audience is of very varying Even the preacher’s old sermons are full of aclvan- 
degrees of education and intelligence j bis tlieiue tage to him, if judiciously employed to enrich, 
is so familiar that it is difficult to comiiass the rather than merely fill out, the new'. For is it not 
grace of novelty — indeed the wonder is rather, as truethat’thegoodparishionerinmurethnotwliethei' 
Borrow said, that so many are so good as tlioy the sermon he new or old, but, like good venison, 
are, seeing that the demand in the British Isles if it he savoury, falls to to profit by it?’ There is 
alone e-xtends to about 100,000 sermons a iveek. an honest use that may be made of the thoughts of 
The foundations of the pveaclier’s success may be otbei's and even of one’s self, wlien these are 
said to be liis personality, his sincerity, piety, and vivified anew by Uie judgment and thought of the 
entlmsiasm, bis respect and love fur bis heareis, iire.sent occasion. Rank plagiarism i.s entirely to 
knowledge of their conditions of life, wider know- be reprobated, but there is an lionest middle course 
ledge of human nature and experience of the which will not vex the conscience of the preacher 
world, togetlier witli gravity, courage, and in- himself, nor e.xei’cise the most cai’efiil li.stener. 
tellectnal and moral lionesty. If to these he What is taken from all hooks is borrowed fioni 
added exegetical learning, natural eloquence and none, and the preacher may do with sermons what 
fire, with the power of forgetting self in the Dr Johnson tells ns IVatts did with materials 
message to he delivered as an amhabsador for gathered from a wider range — ‘every kind of iu- 
Christ, and finally unction — whicli, as Viiiet says, formation was, by the piety of his mind, con- 
theio is no artificial means of gaining — a preacher veitedinto theology.’ 

of the very highest order is formed. The greatest Tlie early preacliers, as Chi-ysostoni and Angus- 
snare to the young preacher is a not unnatural self- tine, spoke extempore, and indeed the practice of 
conscion.sue.s,s, and still more tlie assumption of reading sermons from a manuscript does not seem 
aftectations of voice or action, from which he would to have been practised before the Reformation, 
quickly shake hiniself free if he could see liow when Burnet tells ns the book of Homilies was 
really ridiculous he appears to the pews. The best compiled on account of the fewness of qualified 
tonic for ids self-consciousness is to be reminded that preachers and the urgent necessity to get the 
he himself is but an accident in the vast Christian people instructed. Still, reading long remained 
scheme for the propagation of the gospel, and tliat unpopular, and ‘ the present supine and slothful 
the greatest of the apostles w’as hiniself content to way of qiveaohing’ was actnafly forbidden by 
be nothing so Christ was preached. HappUy men statute to tlie iiniveieity preachers at Cambridge 
without some approximation to a vocation now in 1674. Leighton disliked it as detracting from 
choose the olerieal profession less frequently than the weight and authority of preaching— ‘ I know,’ 
formerly-, for it is more difficult now to be a 6harles be says, ‘ that weakness of the memory is pleaded 
Honeyman than it was in our great satirist’s days, in excuse for this custom ; but better minds would 
The sovereign law of preaching is to he genuine make better memories. Such an excuse is iin- 
and natural, for, as Faust says, ‘no heart will take worthy of a father addressing liis children. Like 
fire if the spark does not come first from the Eliliu, be should be refreshed by speaking.’ Read- 
speaker’s heart. ’ In nothing is this bane of unreality ing gained gi-ound in the IStb eentniy, and sermons 
to be more guarded against than in the pulpit tone were bought, borrowed, or stolen by preacher's less 
— the high falsetto, the impressive roll, the inainu- honest than Sir Roger de Coverley’s chaplain. The 
atiiig whisper, or even whine, are one and all to advantage of reading is that it usually ensures a 
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better orilered (U&coiii'.-je and .‘■a\'eh the lu'eaclier 
fioin what to many K a grievons! slaveiy; but Pr 
Jaine-i Martinoau puts its defence on yet higher 
grounds as the best means of maintaining the 
liigli level of tliought and feeling at which the 
sermon was composed. And it i.s true that many, 
perhaps most, extempore preachers forget their 
argument, and never pii)gre.s.s, hut eddy round and 
loiiud, a,s Coleridge .said, in verbiage, vain repe- 
titions, and feeble and garruloms flnency. Bnt 
against this tlieie is tlie obviou.s disadvantage in 
the loss of ]iower and reality that must needs 
follow the rewarming of premeditated emotion. 
The recitation of sermons by heart is scarcely 
better, if not indeed still more likely to destroy 
spontaneity and natiualuess of e.'ipression, not to 
speak of the risk of .some accident depriving the 
helpless reciter of bis memory, as once happened 
to South, wlieieupoii he left the pulpit abruptly 
with the words, ‘Lord be meiciful to our in- 
I’lrmities.’ The method of e.vtempoie preaching 
is in every respect the best, provided the .speaker’s 
standard of e.xcellenee is one sufliciently high, 
ami he is not one of those vain men who make 
a boast of going into the pulpit without pre- 
meditation. Provided the sermon has been care- 
fully thought out beforehand, and the preacher has 
some measure of faculty in speech, this method of 
jireachiug will he found the most ell'ective, the 
thoughts being premnusly methodised, the words 
and sentences left to the moment. For it is both 
the most natural manner and it allows speaker 
and hearers alike to be lifted simultaneou.sly on 
the same waves of tliought and emotion. For, un- 
happily, there are few men capable of reading a 
sermon with the same fire and glow as Clialmers. 
But the speaker must be cool and sel£-iio.s.sessed — 

‘ n great deal of talent is lost to the world for want 
of a little courage,’ says Sydney Smith — and this 
quality he must possess in a q^ulte unn.sual degree 
if he essays the task of preaching to crowds in the 
open air. The great French preachers, again, 
recited their sermons, ajiparently linding it easier 
than Englislimou do to levive premeditated emo- 
tion. Massillon said that his best sermon was the 
one he knew best ; Bonrdalone, wliose memory 
was ajit to give way in presence of any distraction, 
used to preach with his eyes closed. 

‘ IMost men,’ said Leighton, ‘ begin to preach too 
soon, and leave oft' too late;’ and still worse for the 
quality of the sermon is the too frequent iiece.ssity 
for the production of two or more eveiy week. 
Bishop Aiidrewes said, ‘ Fie who preaches twice will 
prate once ;’ and Eohert Hall used to say, ‘A man 
who concentrates his ideas, and thinks out his 
subject properly, can write one ; a dilFuse, shallow 
man may manage two. and a fool might very 
likely write half a dozen.’ Those under the neces- 
sity of producing two might well be permitted to 
make the second a diet of catechising, as Hooker 
did at Bishopsbourne ; or an address specially 
directed to children — an admirable new feature 
of modern preaching; or the second might be 
frankly allowed to be taken from some great divine, 
or at least to be merely one of those simpler ex- 
temporaneous sermons Hooker de.scribes, ‘which 
•spend their life in their birth, and may liave public 
audience hut once.’ Over-tasked preachers will 
find help in those collections of skeleton sermons, 
of whioli Simeon's Eo7-m Hmnilcticce ( 21 vols. 1783- 
1836) and Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes (4 vols, 1884- 
88) are well-known examprles. 

As for the form of the sermon, it is usual for it 
to he divided into an hit^'oduction or exordium, the 
•proposition, the •proof, and finally the coneliision 
or peroration, Simeon and his school announced 
the divisions at the outset; Newman notices them 
only as he passes from one to the other. As for 


tlie logical di^•i&ions or licuils, in which the Puritan 
preaclier.-5 were so piolilic — Biixter once having as 
many as 120— the moie modern usage is to cm- 
l)habi&e these but lightly and to have ns few as 
possible. These are of course all impm taut in the 
structiiie of the sermon, for, as Quintilian say.',, 
‘Qni reete diviserit, nunquam poterit in revum 
ordine errare. ’ George Herbert, in The Country 
Parson, wains against ‘cruinbling a text nn into 
small parts ;’ and Bishop Leighton introduced into 

.Scotland the method of ])reaching without heads 

‘skimming the text,’ a,s it seemed to the zealots 
of his da}'. The introduction should he of the 
shortest, and may take the form of aii exegetical 
connection of text with context — as in Liddon almost 
nlway.s, or an analogy, or an anecdote. The jiro- 
position should he clearly set forth, and the proof 
should follow in logical order, altlioiigli the heads 
need not he mimed. The conclnsiun, peroration, 
or aiiplication should he an earnest, pointed ap]ieal, 
warranted by the arguments that have preceded 
it. ‘Hie, si unqnam, totos eloqiiciitia* fontes apeiire 
fas est.’ says Quintilian. Indeed, fire and passion 
we cannot have too much of, if oidy it is justified 
by masculine feeling, keeping pace with the march 
of the argument, yet allowing the speaker to become 
the clearer the more he gloivs. Ilnme said ,lolm 
Brown of Haddington preached as if Jesns Clirist 
was at his elbow, and Janie.s_ Melville tells us tliat 
Knox ero he had done with his sermon ‘ was 
like to ding the puljiit in hlads, and lly ont of it.’ 
Or if a tender closing appeal host fits the subject 
the speaker must remember that be is a man and 
not allow himself to be dissolved in tears, unless 
he needs must, when nature will sa ^'0 him from 
being ridiculous, Bislio]) Ileber conveiteil the 
closing words of Ids .sennun into n pra^ver. 

In tlie expository discourse, technically known 
in Scotland as ‘a lecture,’ the ])reaolier takes a 
seiies of texts or a whole passage, and opens up 
its meaning, the central truth being cleaily set 
forth, and tlie minor truths in their relation to it. 

Many of the older preaehors of the evangelical 
persuasion never closed a single seimon without a 
hasty coui'so round the whole range of cardinal 
doctrines in the scheme of salvation, however wide 
some of these might lie from the subject proper 
of the text. This might bo well for itinerating 
preachers like AVbitefield and AVesley, who would 
most probably never address the same lieareis 
again; but is manifestly alisnrd in the case of a 
parish clergyman whose duty is to instruct tlie 
saints as well as rouse the unconverted, and who 
speaks to the same people tivice a week. Those 
preaclieis whose sermons invariably deal with the 
initiatory stages of Christian experience sometimes 
arrogantly claim for tbemselve.s a mono])o]y of 
‘preaching Christ.’ No idirase has been more 
abu.sed than this of St Fanl’s, which ha.s been 
twisted to mean a monotonous iteration of the 
necessary conditions of the starting-point only of 
a Christian experience, as if the pupils of a school 
were to stand still at tlieir primer because one had 
not yet learned to spoil. But indeed there is too 
little variety in our teaching — ‘AVe hold a few 
texts,’ says Archer Butler, ‘so near our eyes that 
they hide the rest of the Bible.’ Still less profit- 
able were those weekly tirades against the Snoinians, 
the Scarlet AAl^oman, or Prelacy, forced into the 
conclusion of every sermon by many a painful old 
Presbyterian divine. Even bell lost its terrors 
when made a weekly show, and the majestic per- 
sonality of the devil, once familiar, became con- 
temptible. But the pains of bell have furnished the 
fuel for many a noble sermon, even without such 
a special accessory as Fuller tells us belonged to 
Mr Perkins, who ‘ would pronounce the word damn 
with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his 
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autlitoi'ia’ eais) for a good >yliile after. ’ The autobio- 
giaphical style is a persistent snare to young con- 
ceits in their preacliing, forgetting how diverse aie 
hiinian cliai'actei- and conditions, how complex is 
Christian experience, and how large and varied 
was Christ’s own conception of the kingdom of 
heav'en. Tlie most alarming danger to the pulpit 
in the present day is, however, a maudlin hysterical 
style of treating religious truths, natural enough in 
a society debauched with the over-excitement eand 
fever of an age of competition, hut ultimately fatal 
to tlie dignity and authority of a venerable institu- 
tion, the real foundations of which must be mastery 
over emotion and lirmness of intellectual fibre, as 
well as compi-eliensive grasp of the truths revealed 
by Jesus Christ. 

See Pr J. N. Neale, dfed/ccvul Preachers and Preach- 
ing ( 1857) ; Rev. .S. Ijarhig-Gould, Poat-mcdioiral Preachers 
(1865); Rotlie, Ge^chichtc d. Predigivom Anfanijhisavf 
Schkienmeher (Rreinen, ISSl); the Rev. G. J. Pavies, 
Pajpers on Preachimj (3d ed. 1883); Professor Mahaffy, 
Decay of Modern Preachimi (1882) ; Professor John Iver’s 
fragmentary (1887); the treatises ou Homiletica 

by Viiict {1S5S), Kidder (ISG-l), Hoppin (18«‘J), and 
Blaikio (1873) ; aUo the excellent series of Yale lectures 
by Beecher, Philips Brooks, Dale, and othei'a. 

Prc-Adaiiiitcs. See Adam. 

Prebend. See Cathedpal. 

Precedence, the order in whiclv individuals 
are entitled to follow one another in a state pro- 
cession or on other public occasions. In England 


the order of precedence dc]>end.s jjartly on the 
statute of 1539, partly on subsequent" statutes, 
royal letteis-patent, and ancient usages. Among 
que.stion.s of precedence depending on usage there 
are some which can hardly he considered so settled 
a.s to be matter of right, and are in a great degree 
left to the discretion of the crown, which generally 
refers any disputed question to the officers of arms. 
In Scotland tlie Lyon Court has the direct juris- 
diction in all que.stion& of precedence. 

It ia a general rule of precedence that persons of 
tlie same lank follow accuiding to tlie order of the 
creation of that rank ; and in the piecedence of the 
English peerage it has been fixed that the younger 
sous of each preceding lank take place imiuetliately 
after the eldest son of the next succeeding ranlc. 
Married women and nidows take the same rank 
among each other as their husbands, except such 
rank be professional or official, and it is an invari- 
able rule that no office gives rank to tlie wife or 
children of the holder oi it. Unmarried women 
take the same rank u'itli tlieir elde.st bi other; the 
wife of the eldest .son, of any degree, however, 
jueceding the sisteis of hei husband and all other 
ladies in the same degree with them. Marriage 
with an inferior dues not take away the piecedence 
which a woman enjoys by birth or creation ; with 
this exception, that the wife of a iieev always 
takes her rank from hei husband. Tlie following 
tables exhibit the precedence of dilleveut lanks as 
recognised by laiv in England. 


The Sovereign. 

Tlie Prince of Walofi. 

Sons of the Sovereign. 

GramlsoiiH ot the Sovoiolgn. 

Brotlioi'fl of the Sovorolgii. 

Unclea of tho Sovereign. 

Tlia Sovereign’s bi'othoi'w' or xistcre' «ona. 
Ai'chblshop of Canterbury, Piunale of all 
England. 

Lord High Chancellor, or Luul Koopor, 
being a Baron. 

Archbishop of York, Piiiiiate of England. 
Lord High Tiensiuer. 

Lord President of tho 
Privy-council. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

Lord Great Ohainbeiluin. 

Lord High CunaUiblc. ' 

Eail JInvshtal. 

Loiil High Admiral. 

Lord Steward of H.M. 

Household. 

Loid Cluiiubeiluiii of 
E.M. Honsoliold. 

Diikoa. 

Eldest son.s of Diikea of the Blood Royal, 
Marquises. 

Dukes’ eldest sons. 

Earls, 

Younger sons of Royal Dukoa. 

MaiquiHft.s’ eldest .sons. 

Dukes' younger sons. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG MEN. 
Viscounts. 

Earls’ eldest sons. 

Marquises’ youngw sons. 

BibUops of Lunuun, Dui'liani, and Win* 
clicstor. 

All other English Bishops uccoiding to 
.soiiiority o( Oonseciation. 
iSoci'otarius ui State, if Barons. 

Barons. 

Speaker of tho House of Comiuous. 
Commlssionoi.s of the Great Seal. 

Tioasurer of H. JI. Household. 

Coini)troll<‘r ol H.M. Household, 
lilantcr of tho Hui.He. 

V!ce-ch.iinborlain uf H.M. Household. 
Secretaries of Stato, undor degree of Baron. 
Viscounts’ eldest sons. 

Earls' youugor sons. 

Barons’ oldest sons. 

Eiiigiits uf the Qartei. 

Pnvy-coimcj Hors. 

Chancellor of the Older of tho Garter. 
Cliancollor of thu Exchequer. 

Cliancollor of tho Duchy of Lancaster, 

Lonl Chiof-iuslico. 

Master of the Rolls. 

Lords Justices of Appeal. 

Judgc5.s of tlie Higii Court of Justice. 
Bannerets miulu by tho Sovereign under 
tho loyal standard in oiion wai. 

Viscounts’ youngorsons. 

Batons' younger sons. 


BaionetSs. 

Bunnciets noliuado by the Sovereign in 
pi*rf<on. 

Knights C4iaud Cios'jes of tho Bath. 

K. Grand Conmiandeis of Star of Iiulla. 
K. Grand Ciusscs ol St Michael and St 
George. 

K. Grand Coininandm of Order of Indian 
Empire. 

Knights Commanders of the Bath. 
Knights Conimaiuler.s of thu Star of India. 
K. Cnmmandoi'8 of Michael and George. 
Knights Bachelois, 

Judge* of County Counts. 

Companions of the Bath. 

Companions nf tho Star of India. 

Cavalien and Coinpumuns of Michael and 
George. 

Coiupaniona of Older of Indian Empire. 
Coiupaiiioua of the Distiuguialied Service 
Order. 

Eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers. 
Baronets' eldest sons. 

Eldest sons uf Knights of the Garter. 
Banneiets’ eldest sons. 

Eldest sons of Knights, according to 
their fathers’ precedence. 

Eldest sons of Knights Bachelors. 
Barouota’ younger sons. 

Knights' younger sous. 

Esquires. 

Gentlemen, 


Being of 
the (Icgreo of 
Barons. 


1 Above all of 
tlu'ir degieo ; 
ifEukcfa, above 
all Dukes, 
&c. 


TABLE OF PRECEDENCE AMONG WOMEN. 


The Queen. 

The Princess of Wales. 

PrniGesse.s, daughters of the Sovereign. 
Princesses and Duchesses, wives of the 
Sovereign's sons. 

GraiiddaughtPi'S of the Sovereign. 

Wives of tlie Sovereign’s grandsons. 

The Sovereign’s sisters. 

Wives of the Sovereign’s brothers. 

Tho Sovereign's aunts. 

Wives of tho Sovereign's uncles. 

The Sovereign’s nieces. 

Duchesse.s. 

Wives of oldest sons of Royal Dukes. 
Daughters of Dukes of the Blood Royal. 
MavchionesBBs. 

Wives of tile eldest sons of Dukos. 
Daughters ol Dukes, 

Countesses. 

Wives of younger sons of Royal Dukes. 
Wives of the eldest sons of Marquises. 
Daughters of Marquises. 
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Wives of the younger soiiii of Dukes. 
Viscountesses. 

Wlve.s of the eldest sons of Earls. 
Daughter.^ of Earls. 

Wives of the younger sous of Marquises. 
Baronesses. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Yiacoiiiits, 

Daiigiiters of Viscounts 

Wives of the younger sons of Baris. 

Wiv'os of tlic eldest sous of Barons, 
Daughters of Barons. 

Maids of Honour. 

Wives of Knights of the Garter. 

Wives of Bannerets, 

Wives of the younger sons of Viscounts. 
AVives of the younger sous of Barons. 
AVl^’es of Baronets. 

AVivea of Knights Grand Crosses of the 
Order of the Bath. 

AVives of K.G.O.S.L 

AVivos of 1C.G.C. Michael and George. 

Arives of K.G.O. Order of Indian Empire. 


AVives ofKniglitsCommandersof the Bath. 
AYive.s of K 6.8.1. 

AVives of K.O. Micliael and Georgt*. 

AVives of li. C. of Order of Indian Eiupiie, 
AVives of Knights Bachelors. 

AVives of Gompuiiions of tho Bath. 

AVives of Companions of tho Star of India. 
AVives of Cavalieri and Companious of 8t 
Michael and St George, 

AVives of Oom^ianlons of the Older of the 
Indian Empire. 

Wives nf Companions of the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

AVives of eldest sons of Peers' younger sons, 
Daiigiiters of the younger soils of Peers. 
Wives of tho eldest sons of Baronets. 
Dangliteis of Baronets. 

Wives of the eldest sons of Knights. 
Daughters of Knights. 

AVives of the younger sons of Baronets. 
W’ives of the younger sons of Knights, 
Wives of Esquires and Gentlemen, 
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At tlie coionatioii of Cliailes I tlie lule of pie- 
ceilency of the nobility of Englaml was iiitroclucetl 
in Scotland ; and it was aiianged that peeis of 
England (or theii sons, Ac.)i of a given degiee, 
should within England take piecedence of peeis 
of Scotland of the same degiee ; and that in Scot- 
land this precedence sliould he reveised. But liy 
the acts of Union with Scotland and Ii eland the 
piecedence in any giv'cn degiee of the jieeiage has 
been established as follows ; (1) Peeis of England ; 
(2) Peels of Scotland ; (3) Peeis of Gieat Biitain ; 


(4) Peeis of Behind ; (o) Peeis of the United King- 
doiii, and Peeis of Iieland cieated subsequently lo 
the Iiisli Union. A siniilai oidci is iiiidei .stood to 
obtain in legaid to haioiiets, though in Iieland it 
seems lately to have become the piactice to allow 
all liaionets to lank aceoiding to the lespectho 
dates of their patents. 

The following is the table of piecedence in Scot- 
land, as lecoided in the Lyon Office. It is founded 
liaitly on usage and paitly on the .statutes of 1G23 
and 1661. 


The Sovereign. 

Lord High Cotiiimsbioner during bitting 
of General Assembly. 

The Prince of Wales 
Youngei soiib of the Sovereign 
Graiidsonb of the Soveieign, including 
bons of daughters. 

Brothers of the Sovereign 
Uncles of the Sovereign 
Nephe^vb of tlip Sovereign, including son-s 
of sibti.r.s. 

Loid Provostof Edinburgh tMtliiu thecity 
Ileiedit.Tiy Iligli Constable 
^fabtci of the Hoiisehold 
Loid Chancellor, oi Luid Kei'per, if 
Baiou. 

DuIsLs. 

Eldobt ‘ions of Dnlves of the Blood Royal. 
Maiiiuiaes. 

Eldest sons of Dukes. 

Earls. 

Younger sons of Royal Dukes. 

Eldest sons of ilaiquisos. 
younger sons of Dukes 


Viscounts. 

Eldest sons of Earls. 

YoiiiigLi sons ol Maiqinscs. 

Barons. 

Kcepci of tlie Great Seal. 

Keeper ol the Privy Seal. 

Eldest sons of Viscounts. 

Voungei sons of Earls. 

EhlesI sons ofBaions. 

Knights of the Gaiter. 

Privy-councillors 
Loid Justice-general. 

Loid CleiL-iegistei. 

Lord Advocate 
Loid Jiiatice-cleik. 

Loitlb of Session (hy date of appoint- 
ment) 

Knights Baiiiiciets. 

Youngei suns of Viscounts. 

Youngci sons of Bai oiis. 

Knights* iUiibchal. 

Baioiietb. 

Knights of the Thistle 
Giatid Cioss of the Bath. 


Gland Cioss of the Star of India. 

Gland Ciosa oi &t Slichacl and St Geoige. 
Knights Coininaiulcrs of the Bath. 
Knights Commanders of the Stai of India. 
Knights Coiiiinandeis of St Jlicliael and 
.St Gcoigo. 

Loid Lyon Kiiig-ul Arms. 

Ushers. 

Knights Bacheloib. 

Coinpaiiioiis of the Bath. 

Compauionb ol the Stin of India 
Compaiiioiis of St Michael and St George. 
Eldest sons oi youiigei sons of Peers. 
Eldest sons of Banneicts. 

EUIcbt sons of Knights oi the Gartci. 
Eldest sons ol BaioiieLs, 

Eldest sons of Knights 
YnungCL soiisol B.Tionets. 

Youiigei sons of Knights. 

Dean of Faculty. 
feolicitoi-gLnei.ll. 

Esfjuiies, including Hrralils. 

Gentlomcii, inchulnig riusnlvants at- 
Aims. 


It Sjeems to he iieiil in England tliat the pieced- 
enoe of bcottisli officeii of state, judges, &c., as 
lecogiiised hefoie tlie Union, does not now extend 
beyond Scotland. Tliere aie rules for piecedence 
foi tlie memiieis of tlie diffeient professions, lecng- 
nised among tliemselveh, but wliieli give no geueial 
social iprecedeuce. No lank, for instance, in the 
army, however high in itself, entitles its holder to 
piecedence. Doctors in tlie universities aie lanked 
thus i (1) Divinity, {'2) Law, (3) Modieine. Official 
lank may often [dace its jiossessoi, upon occasion 
of pulilic eeieinonials, m a position far above otlieis 
of higlier dignity tlian liiniself, but this, of conise, 
coiifeis no lank in the geneial oidei of civil pre- 
cedence ; on tlie other liand, men of official rank, 
who have higher peisoiial piecedence, are placed 
aceoiding to tlie latter ; the wive.s and childien of 
all those M'ho derii-e their places on the scale from 
official lank have no consequent piivilege. One of 
the leading piincijdes of the law of piecedence is 
that it emanates solely from father oi husband, 
and cannot be acquired tluoiigli a female unless in 
the case of a peeress in her own right. 

Precentor {sometimes Canior), the oliicei who 
diiccts the singing in a cathedral or parish clmicli. 
See Clioilt. 

Pi'cceptors, College of. See Education, 
Vol. IV. p. 219. 

Prcceptory, the name given to certain houses 
of the Knights Templai.s (q.v.), the siipeiiois of 
whieli were called Knights Preceptor. Othei 
houses of the Older weie called ‘ comniaiideiie.s.’ 

Precession, the name given to a slow motion 
of the eaith, under the action of the sun arid moon, 
which causes the poles of the heavens (which must 
lemaiii always yeitioally above the poles of the 
earth) to describe ciiules on the sjilieie of the 
heavens about the poles of tlie ecliptic as centres. 
As the jdacGS of stars on celestial charts are marked 
with reference to the celestial poles, this motion of 
those i)oles causes all snob charts to become less 
and less accurate with the lapse of time. A cor- 
rection for precession has therefore to be applied 
to such charts in order to find the true places of 
stars at any epoch other than that for which they 


are constructed. This motion of the enitli also 
causes the Eqnino\us (q.v.) to recede slowly along 
the ecliptic, so that the sun comes to tliem, in his 
annual course, a little earlier eacli year. Hence 
the name, ‘Precession of tire Equinoxes.’ 

The phy.sical cause of this motion is the nlti ac- 
tion of the sun and moon for the piotubeiaut jjait 
of the earth around the Equator (see Evimi). 
This causes tire earth .slowly to tiini on itself, as 
a .spinning top (/i/ntien when its speed slackens 
before it falls. As this (listiiihing force on the 
earth is .small lelatirely to its mass, this tinning 
takes place at the mean rate of only oU"T per 
annum. It requires, therefore, 26,863 years for 
the equinoxes to describe a eomplete circle on the 
ecliptic. I’or a very interesting case of the effect 
of precession, see PoLE-ST.tIt. In actual observa- 
tion the oil'cets of precession are Gomjilicated with 
those of Nutation (q.v.) and of change of inclina- 
tion of the ecliptie. The subject is pretty fully 
discussed in a popular manner in Hei.schel*s 
Treatise on AUronomii. Eoi the suggested iiilluence 
of precession, along with the increased eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, or great climatic changes on 
the earth, see Pleistocene, p. 238. 

Pr^cieuscs. See Ramdouillbt. 

Precious Stones. See Stones (Phecious). 

Precipitate Oiiitiiieiit is of two kinds, the 
red and the ivhitc. The foiinor contains red oxide 
of merciiry, the latter aiiimoniated moiouiy, or 
white precipitate. In both cases great care is 
necessary that the meiciiry preparations are in a 
very fine state of division, and are intimately 
mixed with the oiiitment base. Both ointments 
are highly stimulating, and are of service in 
cutaneous eruptions. The red ointment is also 
emplo 5 'ed in ohionic oonj‘unetir-al ophthalmia. 

Pl*ecil>itati01l,_ in Cheuiistiy, is iiii operation 
in which decomposition occurs in a lluicl, either 
through the action of the air, or of a gas, or of a 
chemical agent in solution ; and is acoompanied hy 
the deposition of a solid substance that was either 
previously held in solution oi that lias been formed 
by chemical action. 

Precognition. See Ceiminal Law (Scots). 
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Predclla (Ital. ), the step or ledge sometimes 
seen at tlie hack of an altar ; also the frieze 
01 hand of pictures along the bottom of an altar- 
piece. 

Predes filiation, tlie eternal decree of God, 
wlieiehy ‘the elect ’aie foieordained to balvatioii. 
The corielative deciee, rvheiehy other.s are held to 
be foreoidained to peidition, is commonly distin- 
guished by the other teini — Reprobation. The 
theory of piedestination had its origin in the 
attempts of theological .system to define the lela- 
tioiis of the human and the divine will, and to 
leconcile the plienomeiia of human freedom with 
the belief in di' ine omiiipoteiioe. God’s absolute 
will is lepresented hy it as determining the eternal 
destiny of man, not according to the foiekiiowii 
chill acter of those whose fate is so deteiniiiied, hut 
accoiding to God’s own mere choice. They who 
aie thus foreoiilaiued to eternal life aie led to 
believe and live hy the ‘hiesistible giaee’ of the 
Holy Spiiit. In human salvation, theiefoie, God’s 
will is everything, man’s nothing. The principal 
scriptuie passage is Rom. viii. ‘29, 30. It was in 
the discussions between Pelagius and Augustine 
that the piedestiiiaiiau view of the divine ‘deciee’ 
was fli at fully evolved j and since their time 
opinion in the church has run in two great ciiiieiits 
—the one ueipetiiatiiig the inlluence of Pelagius, 
who legarded that deciee as suhoidinated to the 
divine foreknowledge of human chauicter; the 
other that of Aimustine, who maintained the 
absolutism of that deoiee, and its independence of 
all prior liumati conditiona. PelaghiH leeogriiseda 
possibility of good in Imiiian iiaUiie ; Augustine 
denied any such possibilitv apait fioiii the inlhi- 
ences of ilivinc grace. 'Tlie one held that the 
choice of salvation lay in maii’.s will ; the other 
that man’s will had no active fieedum or power of 
clioioe since the fall. In n29 the system of Augus- 
tine was established by the Council of Aiaiisio 
(Orange) as the lule of oUhodo.xy in the Western 
Chuiohi hut the leaotion against the strictly logi- 
cal iiatuie of liis dogma has ueeii perpetually mani- 
fested hy representatives of the more liuiiiaiie, 
though perhaps less logical doctrine of Pelagius, 
in every period of the chiuoh. Gottschalk, a Ger- 
man monk of the 9th oeiitiiry, carried the doctrine 
to its most extreme development. The Thmiiists 
(see Aquin.VS), as predestinarhuis, opposed the 
Scotists, thougli Tlioinists insisted that God willed 
tlie salvation of all and lias provided tlie_ means. 
The reformers Luther, Zwiiigli, and Calvin weie 
Augustiiiians, though the Lutheran dootilne as for- 
mulated by Melanohthon is plainly difCeient from 
that of Calvin and the Reformed Chuieh. Some 
Jesuits aie Congiuists or iriodilicd Thoniists; otlieis 
admit that predestination to grace, but deny that 
predestination to glory, is irrespective of merit. 
Jansenism was a revival of Augiistiniaiiisiii. Ar- 
niinius and the Synod of Dovt mark a new period 
of the coiitioversy. With such opposite represen- 
tatives as Laud 'and Hales, a laige part of the 
Chnvch of England ‘ bade John Calvin good-night.’ 
The followers of Wesley and Whitefield ditfered 
on this great doctrine. Even the Piesbylerinri 
oluu'ches, or large sections of them, have modilied 
their high jiredestinariaii doctrine in at least the 
statement of it. The comiiion Augustinian doctrine 
of the Calvinistic symbolical books is called ‘ iiifra- 
lapsariaiiism ; ’ moderate Calvinists or ‘ suh-lap- 
saiians’ hold that the fall of man [lapsus) was 
foieseen hnt not decreed by God (tlras trying to 
avoid ascribing to God the origin of sin) ; wliile 
extreme predestinarians or ‘ supra-lapsarians ’ offiim 
that God not only foresaw and permitted, hut 
decreed the fall of man, overruling it for good. 
Jonathan Edivards (q.v.) is a modern representa- 
tive of rigid Cah’inism. Catholics liold that the 


question is one lather of nietaplij sics than of 
faith. 

Sec the article WILL and woiks tlieie quoted, and the 
articles on Augustine, Pelagius, Calvin, Jansen, &c. ; the 
theological handbooks of dogmatics; Lutliaidt, Vom 
Freicn Willui (13(13) , Foibes, Prcdestinatioa and Free- 
will (ISIS)-, C.iiion ilozley. Treatise on the Aiujastiniaii 
Doctrine of Predestination (1878). 

PrcrticableS. This is a teim in the scholastic 
logic eoiiiiected with the sclieiiie of classiiicatiou. 
Theie weic live designations employed in classify- 
ing objects on a systematic plan : genus, species, 
dijfcreiire, (dift'erentia), piopertij (piopiium), and 
accident (accidens). The liist two — Genus and 
Species — name the liiglier and lower classes of the 
things classified ; a Geniis comprehends several 
Species. The other thiee designations — Diffeience, 
Piopeity, Accident — evpiess tiie attiiliiites that 
tlie classification tuuis upon. Tlie Dilleience is 
what distinguishes one species from the other 
species of tlie same genus ; as, foi example, tlie 
peculiarities wdieieiii the eat diffeis fioiii tlie tiger, 
lion, and other species of the genus felis. The 
Piopeity expiesses a distinction that is not ulti- 
mate, but a consequence of some other peculiaiity. 
Thus, ‘ the use of tools ’ is a piopei ty of man, and 
not a diffeience, for it Hows fiom otlier assignable 
attributes of liis iiodily and mental oigauisation, 
or from the specific differences that cliaiacteiise 
him. The Accident is soiiiethiiig not Ijoiind up 
witli tlie natme of the .species, hut ehanoiiig to he 
present in it. Thus, the high i aliie of gold is an 
Accident; gold would still be gold though it weie 
plenty and olieap. See Species, Categories, 

Pre-eiURtioil. In the United States, under 
the Pie-emption Act of 1841, an actual settlei on 
tlie public lands enjoys the light, in piefeienoe to 
any one else, of imi chasing at a lix’ed price the land 
on whicli he has settled, to tlie extent of not iiioie 
than 160 acres. In the case of ‘ofTeied’ lands tlie 
settlei must file hi.s ‘ deelaiatoiy statement ’ within 
thirty days after entry, and within a year pi oof 
must ho made of settlement and onltivatioii, and 
the land thereupon paid for, at J#1'25 per aeie if 
outside the limits of a laihoad giant, or IS2'jO if 
within sucli limits. If the tiact settled on is ‘un- 
ollered,’ an approved plan of the township must 
liist he received at the district land office; the 
statement niiist then he filed within three months, 
and final proof and paynioiit he made ivithin thirty 
iiioiitlis theieafter. Title to land is thus obtained 
imicli sooner (possibly within .six months) than 
under the honieatead laws (see Homestead) ; hut 
a homestead settler may at any time after six 
iiioiitlia puichase the land under the pie-einptioii 
laws ; as, on the other hand, the holder of a pie- 
eiiiptioii claim may convert it into a homestead. 

Prc-cstJiblislied Ilariuoiiy. See Leib- 

MITZ. 

Pre-cxistence, Doctrine of. The notion 
that luiniaii souls were in existence before the 
generation of the bodies with which they are 
united in this world was anciently, and is still, 
widely spread throughout the East. The Greek 
philosophers, too, especially those wdio held the 
doctrine of transmigration, as the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles, and even Plato— if with liini tians- 
niigration is not simply a symbolical myth — were 
familiar with the conception. Plato taught that 
all human souls had existed from the very begin- 
ning, still and silent, in the lealiii of potentiality, 
and Oiigeii introduced the theory into Christian 
theology. The dogma of the assumption of the 
divine and Inimaii iiatuie in Christ offeis a giave 
difficulty in the lelations hetiyeen the two natures 
ill pie-existence. Yet the belief continued to sur- 
vive, and we find it in Scotus Erigena, in the 
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younger Fichte, in Cliiinil and Heury Moie, and 
in one of tlie profoumlunt \ioik.s of ni<)(iern theology 
— Mniler’a U/ir/itiaii Durtrine of Sin — uliero it 
founs fi hash for the docijine of lieieditary &iu. 
Among tlie early C'luistians the ashuinption of 
hiicli pre-existence was connected with the helief 
that (4od liad created the souls of men hefoie the 
Moild, and tliat these M'ere united with huiiiaii 
hodie.s at geneiation or at hiitli. Another view 
long prevalent in the ^Vestern Church was that 
of Traduciani-sin, aceouling to whieli children 


received .soul as veil as hudy fioiu their parents 
tliKrugh natural generatioir. The third theory, 
rrliich ultimately hecame tliat of the orthodox, 
was Creationi.sm, according to uliich each soul is 
ci'eated .sueeessir'ely. Direct iirtelleetual inter-est 
in the doctrine of pre-existerrce has irearly alto- 
gether ceased in rrroder’tr times, yet the dream 
has again and agaiir Irarrrrted irrilir'idtral thirrkers. 
Almost every orre is fantiliar in dreaitts, and even 
in a wakirrg state, with a Iraurrtirrg serrse of a 
want of reality hr the oorrrimiir objects ar-otrnd, 
am I a r agrre corrsciousrress that every tlrirrg orre 
sees nr hears has lrap])etred hefor-e, when we seettt, 
in the words of Tcorryson, 

To l.ijisc f.ir hack in a cnirfuseU tU'errnr 
To states lit ruyatical struilitiiJe. 

Tltei'e is a .striking expr'ession of this exirerierrce in 
Sir 'Walter Scott’s ZlrVoy/, rrrrder Fehrrtary 17, 1828, 
and there is arr interestirrg aUrrstorr to the same 
siihjeot in a well-ktrown pas.srtge irr Ghi/ Mnnnef- 
vif/. And Wordsworth has given artpretrre poetical 
expression to it irr his farrroria ode — Intiinniioiix of 
IininoHaliti/fruiii Eocullvciinm iif Eiirh/ Childhoud 
{the germ of which will ire forrird in a'less known 
poem of Vaughan the Srlurist) ; 

Oirr birth is but a slci'p and a forftrtting. 

Tlie .soirl that rise's with rrs— orrr Irfu'a st»r. 

Hath hail elaewlicrt* its settuig. 

And coiuetli from nf.ir, 

Not In entire forgetfulness, 

And lint in utter nalredness'. 

But trading edumls of glory do w« coma 
From God, who is our home. 

Pl't'fcct (Ft. fi'oni Lat. prwfectus ; see 

Pr.EFEct), the adiiiini.sti'ative head of a nrodevii 
French department (see F’iiancI';, Vol. IV, p. 775), 
whose diitie.s eoiTe.spond with those of the old 
Intcnduut before the Revolution. 

Pregnancy. The fust symptom wliiclr calls 
attention to tire occurrence of pregnancy is usually 
ahseiice of the menstrual flow. This may, of course, 
he sumnessed by many other causes ; and, excep- 
tionally, may persist iliiring the fiivst few iiionths 
of pregiiaucy. ‘ ytiickeniiig,’ or the sensations ex- 
rerieiiced in consequence of the iiioveiiients of the 
(utus, i.s usually noticed in the fourth iironth. Of 
the ehange.s which take place elsewhere tlian in 
the generative organs the fli'.st and most noticeable 
is sickness, nsiially occurring in the early inoi'iiing, 
and not persisting beyond the flrst tliree niouths. 
‘Longings,’ or craviiig.s for .special, and souietinies 
very curious articles of diet, are not tinusttal, Tire 
heart hecomes enlarged in order- to pi-ovide the 
increased blood-supply necessary for the nnti-ition 
of the foetus. There is often an increased liability 
to toothache, fainting, and otliei- rllstiirbaiices of 
health ; and not unfi-erjuently tire disposition is 
altered, and an iiniiatnral fretfnlness or ii-ritability 
manifests itself. In .some ca.se&, on the other hand, 
the health is ex'ceptionally good. The duration of 
pregnancy is, in the great majority of ease.s, about 
27o days ; hut, as variations of a week or ten days 
ill either direction are coiiiiiion, it is inipossihle to 
predict the exact date of delivery. Well -authenti- 
cated ca.ses have ocourred w-liere it has been pro- 
longed to nearly 300 days. It may, of course, come 
to an end at any time prior to its proper term ( see 


FtUTUS). There is a curious condition called 
spurious prci/naiici/, w hich maj so closelj simulate 
true pregriniicy in all its main features as eiitirelv 
to deceive the patient as well as other .s. It Is gener- 
al/}' associated with Hysteria (q.v. ) or .some allied 
iiieiital disturbance (see Maky I., arid Sol’th- 
corT). A careful e.xaminatiori erialfles a medical 
man to detect the mistake ; hut it may be 
ditticiilt to pei.stiade the pabieiit and her friends 
of it. As a -work of refeieiiee for other's than 
specialists, Chava-sse’s Aduice to a Tfife on the 
Monai/cinoit of her Hecdth (18-12; now ed. 1889) 
may he recommended. 

Concealment of Pregnancy is a ci-iminal 
oiretice, or rather it is taken to he tlie main jii-oof 
of the oti'ence of coiioealing tire birth of a cliild in 
certain circiiiiistance.s. See Birth. 

PrellllitO, a liydions .silicate of alumina and 
lime, tire aliriiiina usually jiartly replaced by ferric 
oxide. It is a widely ditt'iised iiiinei-iil, and, altliougli 
lii-st discovered at the Cape of Good Hope, has been 
found in great Ireaiity in .soriiu place.s on the conti- 
nent of Eiii'iqie and in Scotland. Prehiiite exliiliits 
a gi-eat variety of forms, Ireitig found in erystal.s in 
fan-shaped anil cockscomh-liko gi-on]is, granular, 
reiiifoi-m, lihrous, ik'c. It is .smiietime.s colonrles.s, 
hut more generally gi eeriisli, and soiiietinies yellow- 
ish. It occurs, as a jirodiiot of the alteration of 
various silicates, in veins and cavities in er.ystalliiie 
igneous rocks, such as dioi-ite, porjihyi-ito, i.'tc. Le.ss 
commonly it is met with under similar eoiiclitions 
in gi-anitoid and .schistose I'ocks, and occasionally 
in lories associated with copper. 

Prejcvalslci, Nicholas, Russian traveller, 
was horn in the govei'iiment of Smolensk on 31st 
March 1889. He entei-ed the army (1855), arid 
took part in quelling the Polisli iiisiiri-eetioii of 
1801. Having joined the general stall' in 18(57, he 
was moved to Siberia. There he began to .satisfy 
his longing fur travel by e.xploi-hig the Usiiri 
region, .south of the Amur. This, however, was 
a small thing in com])arison with his subsequent 
labours in geogi-n,|)hical e.xidoration. The tlri'ee 
year.s 1871-73 he spent in travelling frottr Peking 
throirgh sontlrern Mongolia (fegiort of the (Jrdms) 
to the Ala-slrarr, Koko-rior, anti tiro upper w-irters 
of the Yang-tsze-Kiang. Four years later he made 
the flr.st of the jorrrrtevs irndertakerr with the hope 
of reachirrg Lhassa irr Tibet, the goal of all his srrh- 
.sequerrt efl'or-te. He rediscovered Loh-rror orr the 
borders of East Turke.starr arrd ('Irina, hut failed 
thi-ee tirrres in tire saitre year to penetrate into 
Tibet. Two years after-wards he ouce rirore set 
out, and, after oro.s.sirrg the diflrcult higlrlaml 
regiott hetweerr East Ttrr-keslarr arrd Tibet, had 
reached a jioirrl srrme 1(50 rrriles rrorth of Lhassa, 
wlreir the Tibetan authorities turrred Iriirr hack. 
He then went east, arrd explored the rtpiier- cour'.se 
of the Hoang-htt for- about 200 mile.s, arrd fitrally 
reached ICiaclrta after a journey of nearly 15,000 
miles. In the winter of 18S3-8I he once more 
critssed tire Desert of Gobi, arrd got as far a.s tire 
u]iper 'Varrg-tsze-Ki.ang, hut, not being able to 
cross it or travel down it, -was obliged to retrrrn. 
He dtetl at Kar-akol, on the east side of Lake Issyk- 
kttl irr West Trrrkestan, jrrst startirrg on his Irttlr 
expeditiorr, on Ist Noverrrlter 1888. Prejevalski 
hronght hack fvoiri these jotrruey.s most valuable 
eollectiorra of arriirrals anil plants, now all qrre- 
aerved at St Petersbrrrg ; arrrongst other things 
that he discovererl were tire -wild camel and 
the -rvild Iror-se, the ancestors of the dorrrestioated 
varieties. His accounts of his journeys were pub- 
lished irr tire Proreedings of the St Petersburg 
Geograplrical Soeiet.v, irr Petcrmmin's Mitteilwigen, 
and other- journala, as -rvell as in two irrdepend- 
ent Russian works (1875 and 1883). See Nature, 
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8th November 1888, and Proc. Poy. Gcog. Snc., 
1870 et seg. Tlia name also apiiears in the fonna 
Pi-jevalski, Pvehevalfeky, and Pisehevalsky. 

Pl'elate (Lat. pv<dutHS, ‘one set over’), in 
Clinrcli law, is the name fiiven to the hohleis of 
those higher dignities in the church, to which, of 
their own right, is attached a proper juriadietion, 
not dei-ived by delegation from any superior oflicial. 
In this sense the name comprises not only prelates 
of the first class, as bishops, hnt also the heads of 
leli'dons ouler.s, abbots nrpiiors of religions honse-s, 
and'othei similar ecclesiastical dignitaries. In the 
pope’.s cmirb and honsehnld many of the olHcials, 
although nob possessing episcopal or finasi-epiacopal 
jnrisdiction, have the insignia and title of prelate ; 
ami these honours are frequently bestowed on 
clergy whose duties keep them far from Itoine. 

Prelllrtc (Lab. prcc, ‘hefoio,’ and liiiln, ‘I 
play’), the introductory movement of a musical 
work (see iNTUonuCTiON). The first movement 
nf a suite was usually a prelude ; and the term is 
especially associated with the piece.s prefaced hy 
Each to his celebrated elavichoril and organ fugues. 
It has also been applied, without special signifi- 
cance, by Chopin to his collection of short piece.s, 
op. '2S. Its form is indeterminate, hut the piece 
is always in the same key as that succeeding it. 

Prematiivc lutcviuout. See PmuL. 
Premature Labour. See Abortion, Fietus, 
Birth. 

Premier. See Trea.siiry, C.ibinet. 

PrcMuilleiiariaus. See hrn-oENNUTM. 

PremoiLstrateiisiaiis (called also NoRniin- 
TINES), an order of logular canon.s, founded hy St 
Norherb, a canon of Cleves, in 1119, at ,a place in 
the forest of Coney, pointed out in a vision, and 
thence called Prdn'iontrd (Bat. Pratnin Monxtm- 
turn, ‘the meadow pointed out’). Their h.ahit 
was white, hence in England tlioy wore com- 
monly called the White Canon.s. Noihevb or- 
ganised his new order, which was .snhstantially 
a hranoh of the Canons Regular of 8t AuguRtine, 
as well with a view to the sanctification of the 
memhors as to their nsofnlness in ell'ecting the 
reformation of the age. Himself a man of rcniark- 
ahle piety and austerity of life, his rule is a return 
to the primitive fervour of the monastic institute : 
and the great work which he proposed for his 
brotherhood, in addition to the daily choral ser- 
vices of the clmrcli, was the practical instruction 
of the peo]ile, and the direction of conscience.s in 
the confessional. It was taken np witli ardour, 
and spread I'apidly in Franco and the Low Coun- 
tries, and .afterwards — on Norbert’s being chosen, 
in 1127, Arcid)i.sliop of Magdehurg— in (iermany; 
the abbot of the niother-lionse at Coney, however, 
retaining the rank of general and of superior of the 
eritii-e order. In 1.'512 all the abhey.s in England 
and Wales were placed under the Abbot of Wel- 
heck. There, just before the dissolution, were 
thirty-lii'e houses ; in Scotland there were Ri.N, one 
of them Bryhnrgh. It does not .seem at any time 
to have made much progress, or at least to have 
estahli.shed many houses, in Italy or Spain. In the 
same .spirit of reformation Norhert established an 
order of nuns, which attained to equal success. 
Helyot states that at one time there were as many 
as a thousand Premonstratensian abbeys, besides 
provostships and priories, and 500 houses of nuns, 
mostly in France, Germany, and the northern 
kingdoms. Lccny, the last abbot of Premonti'6, 
died so late as 1834. The abbeys were prosciibecl 
at the Revolution, and even in (Sermany, Belgium, 
anil Austria there remain only miserable fragments 
of their former splendour. Small communities 


have been revived at Crowle and SpaUliiig in Lin- 
eolnsliive and at .Storrington in Sussex. 

Prentice Pillar. See Roslin. 

Preiizlail, nr Prenzhow, an agiienltiiral town 
of I’l ii.ssia, Rtand.s at the noi'thern enil of Lake U cker, 
67 miles hy rail NNE. of Berlin. It has a hoantiful 
(iobliic chm-cli (132.7-40). Pop. (188.5) 17,281. 

Prc-Rai>liJiclitisin. Englihh art of the isth 
century had in its genesis one n,T,tinna] peculiarity. 
There being no demand for it from church nr state, 
it hiul to find its patrons ( i.e. its moan.s of existence) 
in the wants of the people. Hogarth, the Hist dis- 
tinctlj' national snhjcct-painter, found his themes in 
the soci.al manners of his day, which were valued hy 
the true instinct tif the cothinon people. Pnitrait- 
p.aiiiter.s of national origin there h.ad been l)efoi'e 
Ills time, hot these, good and had alike, had been 
followers of foi’eign iimstcrh introduced by tbe 
court and Rnj)pnrted by its patronage. That ait 
other than arcbitecture was nob necessarily .an exotic 
in Englnnil is pio\ed convincingly by tbe many 
beautiful ex.ample.s of monumental pm-traitnre pro- 
duced by n.ative workmen before tbe Wars of tbe 
Roses. The bronze elligies of Henry III. .and 
(iiieen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey were exe- 
cuted by William Torel, citizen of London, in 
1291-02, and those of Richard II. and (Jneen Anne 
of Bohemia by Nicbobas Broker and Goilfrey Prest, 
eopperamiths .and citizens of London, in 1395-97. 
Austin of London fiirniHlies .an exeellent and later 
oxamide of this in bis monumental tomb in tbe 
Beancliamp t'liapel, Warwick. Those wars, followed 
as they were by the Reformation and in quick suc- 
cession by tbe parliamentary troubles, smothered 
native art and necessitated tiie calling in nf foreign 
aid ; for it must be remembered that nniler the 
hapidest conditions a native artist cannot he pro- 
duced in le.sR time th.an ,a fnll generation. 

Hogarth having once ai'isen with full daylight 
of an independent in.spiration, it was no longer 
possible for tbe mannered reproductions of tlie 
imitators of Kneller and Lely to satisfy the spirit 
of an age now awakened from its long sleep. 
Hogarth at first rained a footing by portr.aitnre, 
and when later lie devoted himself to subject- 
pictures be found a poor support by the sale of bis 
engravings to tbe strictly middle classes. Amongst 
the wealthy there were two incentives to interest 
in art, one of the-se being found in ancestral dignity, 
the other in that love nf sjiort so indelibly stamped 
upon English cliaracter. Sir Josima Reynolds and 
Gaiii.sborougb arose, inspiring portraiture with their 
own precious grace and loi'eliness; animal-painters 
now well-nigh forgotten (such as Stubbs and bis 
fellows) satisfied tbe latter; and Wilson as a land- 
scape-painter made a heroic effort to graft upon the 
sportsin.an’s instinct a larger love of nature. It 
has always been regarded as fortunate that at 
this time tbe reigning nionarcb, George HI., de- 
clared bis interest in tbe higher aims of art, an 
interest which expressed itself fir.st in the est.ab- 
lishment of tbe Royal Academy, and later in the 
p.atronage of Benjamin West for subjects of an 
exalted character. Altbongb it is just that many 
of the works of this painter have since suffered 
a reversal of judgment, bis picture of the ‘ Death 
of General Wolfe’ will always remain a noble illus- 
tration of English history, largely justifying the 
king’s favour. The great war for supremacy which 
at th.at lime absorbed the nation’s life, together 
with the almost ruinous debt then contracted, made 
further royal patronage impossible. It is ea.sy noiv 
for any tbongbtful person to trace how tbe high 
standard originally set was largely instrumental m 
sustaining the ohar.acter of tlie art that followed. 
Its effects may be seen in tbe noble nature 
of the best works of Romney, Copley, Raeburn, 
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Opie, Oil-tin, Jilake, Lawrence, Stntli.ard, Con- 
stable, Wilkie, Hayilon, De AVint, Croine, Tni-ner, 
Leslie, and not less in the decorative designs of 
houses hy the Adams hrothers, in AA'^edgwood ware, 
in gold and silver work, and in furniture. 

It is rarely that any cau.se for rejoicing may be 
found in the'di.sastrous war of the beginning of the 
]9tli century, but undeniably it did great thin".s 
for the .strengthening of English cbanactev, and this 
was the case in no direction more snrely than in that 
of art. AA'Iien in the peace of 1814 the Continent 
was thrown open, it is noted hy three great painters, 
H.-iydon, Leslie, and Constable, that England 
stands .supreme in p.ainting among the nations, 
and this verdict was endorsed hy the judgment 
of many able foreigners. Tlie selection of Sir 
Thomas Lau-rence to jiaiiit the memher.s of the 
Holy Alliance is a convincing proof of this oiiinion, 
and the recognition of Const, able hy France in 
18'20 is further evidence tn tire .sarrre effect. Hut 
alongside of virtuous iirllrrences there had been 
at work a de.adly acadenric dogma uhich the 
few far-seeing of that generation recognised as 
threatening destrrrctioir to the still struggling 
English school, an rnlhreiree which had already 
conipletely destroyed decorative design. To glance 
at the mcnthei'.s’ lists of exhihitron.s of that day artd 
to recognise how iirnny their held great are now 
perfectly unknown, hring.s this to the proof. These 
painters were creatures of orthodox rule, line, and 
sy.steni, seeing whose inffuence Constable in 1821 
prophe.sied ‘in thirty years English art will cease 
to exist.’ Eollowiug iip this forecast of the great 
landscape-painter, Leslie tliirty years later finds 
thefullihiient of Constahle'.s prediction in tire death 
of Tuvnev. 

It remained for the young generation to find out 
what lay at the root of tire decay and also its 
remedy. How to get free from the prejudice which 
blinds the eye to estahlislied errors is the ])relim- 
hinry proldem to effecting all reformation. The 
attempt made in Germany in the beginning of the 
century to cultivate what was called ‘ Early Chi-is- 
tian Art,’ was participated in hy AA’’. Dyce, D. 
Maclise, and a few other artists in England, But 
for youthful seekers after a perfect method these 
efforts, even where they exirressed miioli of English 
individuality, were not unboundedly inoniising, 
because they lacked the full inspiration of nature. 
One of the earnest young students of the day was 
AATlliam Holman Hunt, who, already feeling liis 
way as a practical painter, was led by oirenmstaiice.s 
to study in exceptional degree the works of the 
greatest old masters, and he perceived that in every 
school progre,SB ended when the pupils derived their 
manner tlirough dogmas evolved from artists’ 
systems rather than from principles of design taught 
by nature herself. He determined therefore, for liis 
own part, to disregard all the arbitrary rules in vogue 
in existing .schools, and to seek his own road in art 
hy that patient study of nature on wliicli the great 
masters had founded their sweetness and strength 
of style. AATtliout any idea of ‘ forming a school,’ 
but for his own development alone, he began to 
study with exceptional care and frankness those 
features of nature which were generally slurred 
over as unworthy attention ; and to this imrpose 
he found _ most timely encouragement in the 
enthusiastic outburst of Ruskin’s appeal to nature 
in all vital questions of art criticism, as expressed 
by him in Mochpi Painters. 

At this period an increasing intimacy was 
cemented between AV. Holman Hunt, aged nine- 
teen, and John Everett Millais, who was already 
at the age of seventeen the precociously efficient 
medal student of the Royal Academy and an 
emulator of the pseudo-olassieal Etty. This youth- 
ful friendship led to frequent coiisultations over 


the need.s of the growing generation of artist.-,, and 
Millais declared lii.s con/idenee in the closer stmly 
of nature, which he determined to adopt as sooii 
as work to which he was committed should he 
comiiletcd. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was at this time also 
fascinated by the newly-revived principle of patient 
.striving after natnre_, hut he had not yet become a 
practical painter, and there was no certainty that 
he would do so. He had, before his intimacy with 
Holman Hunt, begun the .study of art under Ford 
Madox Brown, a painter who had distingnishecl 
Iiimself by some of the most admirable contribu- 
tions to the AA'estminstcr Hall competition, works 
which Rossetti had the independent good .sense to 
admire. In the year 1848 (when Holman Hunt 
was engaged on a pictni-e of Rienzi, of wliieh he 
had already oom])leted the painting of tlie land- 
■scape from ii.utnve, and other complicated prepara- 
tory work) D. G. Rossetti placed Iiimself with 
Holman Hunt in his studio in Cleveland Street, 
wliere he followed a course of study speci.ally devised 
for him hy the older student to enable hiin to cope 
with the (lifficnltie.s of a piotnie undertaken in pine 
exjieiiment, in which finally he triumphed; this 
picture is now well known as ‘ The Girlhood of 
the A'irgiii.’ 

Millais, on his jiart, forthwith took for his fli-st 
subject to he treated on the new principles a design 
from Keats’s Isahiila. This was originally intended 
for one of a series of etchings which the three, now 
formed into a hand called the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, had undertaken to piihlish. It is the 
justly fanion.s iiictiire now in the Liverpool Art 
Gallery. 

The three artists, as representing the Pre- 
Raphaelite body, a\ipeared in the exhibition season 
of 1849, Millai.s with ‘Lorenzo and Isabella,’ Holman 
Hunt with ‘ Rienzi,’ Rossetti with ‘ Tlie Girlhood of 
the ATi-gin,’ and excited the most llatlering atten- 
tion ; hilt by the following year a storm of enmitv of 
the most hitter kind was raised against them. Tfieiv 
pictures this second year were ‘ Christian Priests 
Escaping from Druid Pei-secntion,’ hy Holman 
Hunt; ‘ Cliri.st in the House of lii.s Parents,’ hy 
Millais ; Rossetti’.s picture of the ‘ Annunciation ’ 
he exhibited (as lie iiad done with liis picture of 
the iirovious year) at anotlier exliiliition tlian the 
Academy. Many journals now joined the onslaught 
upon the three young artists, but nndeniahly the 
most damaging attack was one made liy Charles 
Dickens in Pfonschold Words. (From this date to 
Ills life’s end Ro.ssetti discontinued public exhibi- 
tion.) AA'^itli this attack the hitter feeling against 
the young men so increased that in the following 
year (1851) one iniluential journal advocated that 
their pietiires slionld he removed from the walls of 
the Royal Aeadeni 3 '' .a few weeks after the opening 
of the exhibition. Tims, in the third j-ear of its 
joint existence, the new school wa,s thrWitened on 
all liand,s hj' powerful opponents, wlien there 
ajipeared in the Times three letters from Ruskiii 
denouncing the spirit of jealonsj’ and injustice 
with which the young men had been ass.ailecl. He 
pointed out the merits of the works and the great 
iiilluence for good which the revii'al wa.s likeij- to 
exercise upon the English school. Later followed 
a succe.s.sion of pictures from tlie hands of the three 
young painters, works the titles of wliicli have 
become familiar throughout England. 

Among the works of Holman Hunt are ‘ Rienzi ’ ( 1840), 
‘Christian Priests Escaping from Druid Persecution’ 
(1850),‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ (1851), ‘Claudio and 
Isaholla * ( 1863 ), ‘ Strayed Slieeji ’ ( 1853 ), ‘ Light of the 
AForid’ (1854), ‘Scapegoat’ (1856), ‘Finding of Christ in 
the Temple ’ (1860), ‘Isabella and the Pot of Basil’ (1867), 
‘Christ the Carpenter' (1874), ‘The Triumph of the 
Innocents’ (1885). Amongst those of J. E. Millais are 
‘ Isabella ’ ( 1840 ), ‘ Christ in the House of His Parents ’ 
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(1850), ‘ 3?erdiuand lured by Ariel’ (1850), ‘The Hugue- 
not’ ( 1852 ), ‘ Ophelia ’ ( 1862 ), ‘The Order of Kelease ’ 
(18.53), ‘L’ Enfant du Regiment’ ( 1853), ‘Vale of Rest’ 
(1859), ‘Autumn Leaves’ (1865), 'Chill October’ (1870), 
‘A Flood’ (1870). Amongst those of D. G. Rossetti are 
‘Tlie Girlhood of Mary Virgin’ (1849), ‘The Triptych, 
Ll.andaff Cathedral ' ( 1850 ), ‘ Giotto painting the Portrait 
of Dante ’ ( 1809 ), ‘ Mary Magdalene at the Door of Simon 
the Pharisee’ (1861), ‘Beata Beatrix’ (1865), ‘Tlie 
Blessed D.nnoael ’ ( 1877 ), ‘La Donna della Fineatra’( 1879), 
‘The Day Dream’ (1880), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (1881), 
‘Found,’ ‘Proserpine’ (1882). Many of these pictiu'cs 
exist in replica. For a list of Holman Hunt’s collected 
rvorlcs, see c.atalogiie of Fine Art Society (1886); for J. 
E, Millais, Fine Art Society (1884), and Grosvenor 
6.dlery ( 1886 ) ; for D. G. Rossetti, Royal Academy 
(1883). 

Two of Rossetti's noble pictures have .since liis 
death become the property’ of the nation. Tlie.se 
are the ‘ Aimiiiiciation ’ and ‘Deata Beatrix.’ 
Rossetti makes reference to many of his pictnre.s in 
his sonnets. The title Pre-Raphaelite was adopted 
not -without some .sarcastic spirit intending to 
reflect upon the use of the name of the prince of 
painters by artists of the day to justify their own 
flimsy and un-Raphaolesguo art ; but it had also a 
more serious ju.stiflcation in tlie conviction that 
Raphaels late.s-t .style, having been adopted, as that 
of an emulator, from the system huilt up with slow 
ett'ort by Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
did not at last altogether escape those marks of 
decadence entirely unknown in tlie works of his im- 
mediate forenmnevs. This defect the seekei-s after 
the second Renai.ssaiice traced to the remoteness of 
Raphael from those iiilluoiices of the training of 
liumility which the study of nature had dlreotl.v or 
indireotiy given in full measure to Michael Angelo 
and Leonardo da Vinoi. The (irst pictures of the 
new school had upon them, together with the 
initials of the painters, the letters P.R. B., meaning 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotliorhood j ivlien public hostility 
became highly injurious (the meaning of the letters 
having boon revealed, contrary to the original in- 
tention) this practice was ahandoned. 

Besides the three •\vorking founders, some few 
friends were enrolled as hopeful converts, with 
the idea that they would assist the movement. 
These were James Collinson and Thomas Wooiner 
among artists, W. M. Rossetti, brother of the painter, 
and F. G. tJtephens, who have followed other pro- 
fessions than art. There can now be little question 
that the Pre-Rapliaelite school has exercised a 
powerful inlluenoe upon modern art ; whether it has 
clone so to the extent hoped for by its proiiiotera 
lies with the future to reveal One ambition whicli 
it had from the beginning was tlie restoration of 
decorative art ; this has been much retarded by the 
hindrance, s of opposing forces ; still, a great move- 
ment, clearly traceaiile to the revival, has taken 
place. There Is no question that many established 
painters of tlie time were honeflcially affected by 
the new impulse, hut still more was this the ease 
for the men who followed them. Unfortunately 
for the school, its recognition came too late for 
it to profit by tlio temporary patronage of art 
extended by government in the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliaiiient, for wliich all tlie commissions 
were hestoived before the Pre-Raphaelite school 
could claim attention ; their work, tlierefore, has 
been confined to the limits of private patronage, 
ivliioh for the poetic aiicl aiiihitious art they ainiecl 
at is too limited a sphere. Works of national 
iiiiportalioe are the only entirely appropriate field 
for the highest efforts. 

[In fullilling the part of chronicler of Pre- 
Rajihaelitism it has been inevitable that the imter 
should avow the degree of responsibility which he 
himself had in the movement, the more so, as 
statements of different tenor have appeared, and 
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although the present article hearing the author’s 
name may to some pev.sous .aiqiear egotistical — 

W. H. H.j 

Prerogafivc, Royal. See Divine Right, 
Parliament, Sovereign, Pardon, Reprieve. 

Prerogative Court, in England, was the 
court wherein all wills were proved and adminis- 
trations taken out. It was so called because it 
belonged to the prerogative of the archbishop to 
take cliarge of these matters, which formerly fell 
under ecclesiastical .siipeiintendence. Hence there 
■was a Prerogative Court for the province of Canter- 
hnry and aiioflier for the province of York. This 
jurisdiction was entiiely taken away in 1858 from 
the ecclesiastics, and transferred to a new court 
called the Probate Court (q.v.). 

Presbnrg (Ger. Prcsuburf/, Hung. Fur-sony), 
a town of HTuiigavy, stands oh the left hank of the 
Daiiuhe, 40 miles by rail E. by S. of Vienna and 
close to the Austrian frontier. It is hacked by the 
.spurs of the Little Carjiatliian.s, and is a pleasant 
town. Its principal buildings are the cathedral, 
a Gothic ediliee of the 13th century (restored in the 
luiihlie of the 19th ), in which the king.s of Hungary 
used to he crowned j the church of the Franciscans 
(1290-97); the (own-house (1288), with a natural 
liistory collection ; the parliament house, in wliich 
the Huimarian i epresentatives u.sed to meet until 
1848 ; and some private houses. The royal castle 
(1645) was destroyed by lire in 1811, and is now a 
mill. There is an academy of jiirispnulence and 
philosophy. The chief objects of niamifactiire are 
beer, dynamite, wire, stai-oh, spirits, confectionery, 
biscuits, itc. ; and there is considerable trade in 
corn, sheep, cattle, swine, and wine. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
48,326. Preshurg grew to he a prominent town 
during the lltli and 12th centuries, and was 
frequentl.v chosen for conferences ami meetings 
between the rulers of Austria and Hungary. From 
1541 (when the Turks seized Buila) down to 1784 
it was the capital of Hungary. 'The town was 
taken by Bethleii Gabor in 1019, by the Austrians 
in 1621, and was honiharded by Davoflt in 1809. 
Here on 20th Decenihev 1805 Napoleon oonchided 
a treaty with the emperor after the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

Presbyopia ( Gr., ‘ old sight ’), a change in the 
power of vision, not usually noticed till about 
forty-five years of age, wlien near objects come to 
ho less distinctly seen tlian those at a distance. 
See Eye, Voi. iV. p. 512. 

Presbyterianism. The name Presbyter is 
from the Greek preshyteros, ‘elder.’ The. elders 
formed one division of tho great council of the 
Jews, with the priests and scribes (Mark, xiv. 43) ; 
and every synagogue had its body of ruling elders 
(Lnke, vii. 3, viii. 41). From these the name and 
some poition of the duties were transferred to the 
Christian church. \Ye have no record of the first 
ajqjointnient of elders, hut we find them as recog- 
nised rulers in the clnircli of Jerusalem so early as 
the year 44 ( Acta, xi. 30 ). The duties entrusted to 
tliem are tlie.se : ( 1 ) They liad charge of tlie col- 
lections for the ])oor ivliicli were sent by the hands 
of Barnabas and Saul (Acta, xi. 30). (2) They are 
specially named as taking part in tlie council which 
was held at Jerusalem about the year 51 (Acts, xv. 
2), and at the meeting of the church there when 
Paul reported his success among the Gentiles (Acts, 
xxi. 18). (3) They took part in the ordination of 

'Timotliy (1 Tim. iv. 14), (4) They ivere the 

pastors and bishops of tlie congi'egations. Thus 
the apostle Paul, addressing the eldeis of Ephesus, 
says, ‘ Take heed ... to all tlie flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers (bishops) 
to feed the church of God’ (Acts, xx. 28). And 
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writiuy lo Tiiiiotliy, he &a}'s, ' Let the elders that 
rule well he counted worthy of double honour, 
e'lieoially they who laljour in word and doctrine ’ 
(1 Tim. V. 17). Eldev.s also are found in all the 
churches. "VYe have seen them in the motlier- 
clnirch of Jerusalem ; and when Paul and Dar- 
nahas went forth on their first missionary journey, 
about the year 46, they ordained elders in every 
church (Acts, xiv. 23). Accordingly we find them 
in Ephesus ahoiit the year 60 (Acts, xx. 17), and 
in the same city a few years later (1 Tim. v. 17, 
with chap. i. 3), and in Crete. Titus is com- 
manded ‘to ordain elders in every city ’ ( Tit. i. 5). 
The.se are the .scripture facts on which the .system 
of Pre.shyteriaiiism as a government by ehlei-s is 
based. It does not recognise the bishop as the 
superior of the presbyter, for they were orioinally 
two names of the same persons. Thus in TitH.s, i. 
5, 7, the apiostle write.s, ‘ Ordain elders in every 
city . . . for a bishop must be bbamele.ss,’ and in 
Acts XX. those who in ver&e 17 are termed elders 
in verse 28 are termed bisliops. On the original 
identity of the bishop and presbyter Bishop Light- 
foot say.s, ‘ It is a fact now generally recognised by 
theologians of all shades of opinion, tliat in the 
language of the New Testament the same officer 
in the ehurcli is called indifferently bishop (e/iis- 
eojws) and presbyter.’ There are tw'o instances 
in which the term ‘bishop’ occurs apart from 
his being de.scrihed as ‘elder,’ jn.st as there .are 
many exaiuple.s of the elder bein" mentioned with- 
out ids being termed bishop (Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. 
iii. 2), In the writing.s of Clement of Rome, about 
the end of the 1st century, there is the same identity 
between the elder and the bishop ; but from this 
period onwards the diatinctioii uatweeii the trvo 
begins to appear, though Jerome in the 4th cen- 
tury writes : ‘ jlmong the ancients bishop and 
presbyter are the same, for the one is a term of 
di^ityj the other of age’ (see Bi.shop). 

Presbyterianism lingered in certain countries for 
centuries, as in Scotland till the year 431, when Pal- 
ladius was appointed bishop, and in Bavaria tUl the 
year 740. Traces of Presbyterianism are found 
among the Wiilden.sians ; and with the Reforma- 
tion, wlien earne.st attempts woi'c everywhere made 
to restore to the church primitive doctrine and 
form, Pre.shyteiianisni again asserted itself. In 
Germany and Fiance, and on the Continent gener- 
ally, in consequence of its peculiar relationsliip to 
the state, its free development was prevented. It 
was Calvin in Geneva wdio, though not the origin- 
ator, gave Preshy teriaiiism the form which, with 
modifications, it has ever .since retained. It 
occupies a middle po.sition between diocesan 
Episcopacy and Congregationalism, and may be 
sl^'led eccle.siastical repiihlicanism. The congre- 
g.dtion elects its oivii minister and elders, ami by 
deacons or managei's regulates all its financial 
affairs. The .session, coii,sisting of the minister 
.and elders, has the spiritual oversiglit of the 
congregation. The ministers, ivitli one or more 
elders from each congregation, constitute the 
presbytery (formerly sometimes called classis) of a 
defined district, having a general siipevinteiidence 
of the congregations ; to it appeal may he made 
from congregations or sessions. Some churches 
still retain as part of the regular organisation the 
synod, consisting of a numbev of presbyteries in a 
province, and a court of appeal from presbyteries ; 
other elmrehea dispense with this intermediate 
court. The General Assembly or General Synod 
is the highest court of the church, and consists of 
all the presbyteries of tire ohnrcli or their repre- 
sentativm.'!. 

Presbyterianism, variously modified, is the fonn 
of ebnrcli government subsisting in many Protestant 
churches, but is moat perfectly developed in Britain 


(including Ireland) .and its cohmie.s .and America. 
In Britain it prev.ails chiefly in Scotland, although 
during tlie Civil War in the 17th century it was for 
a very short time in the ascendant in Engl.and also. 
The coyisistoi uil .sy.stem of the continent of Europe 
(see CONSI&TOBY) cannot, in any of its modifica- 
tions, he regarded as essentially Pre.sbyteri.an, 
although in some respects it approaches to'Presby- 
teiianism. The l'’rench eonslstori.al system is more 
nearly Presbyterian than the German. In other 
churches, also, Presbyteiinnism is modified by the 
relations of the church to the state. At the General 
Presbyterian Council Iield at London in 1889, 81 
churches were repre.scnted from all parts of the 
world, having 23,077 ministers, 117,345 elder.s, 
3,886,680 comnmnic.ants, and 2,846,517 Sunday 
scholars. 

England . — The principles of the Puritans (q.v.) 
were e6.sentially Presbyterian, although many of 
them were so much occupied with questions of doc- 
trine .and discipline, and with resistance to power 
exercised, as they believed, contrary to the word 
of God, that they paid little heed to the develop- 
ment of their principles in church government. 
Yet in 1572 a presbytery was formed at Wands- 
worth, in Surrey, by ministers of London and its 
neigbbourliood, separating from the Church of 
England ; and other presbyteries were soon fovined, 
notwithstanding tlie exti'eme liostility of Queen 
Elizabctli. When the We.stminster Assembly met 
in 1643 the Puritans of England were generally in- 
clined to adopt Presbyterianism as tlierr system of 
church government, although some still preferred 
a modified Episcopacy, and some had adopted the 
principles of Independency or Congregationalism. 
The Presbyterians were, however, the strongest 
liarty .at the beginning of the Civil War, altliougJi 
the Independents gained the ascendency afterwards. 
The establishment of Pre.sbyterian church govern- 
ment in the Church of England was voted by par- 
liament (the Long Parliament), 13th October'l647 j 
bnt it was never really established, 'The influence 
of the Independents prevented it. London and its 
neighbonrhood were, meanwhile, formed into twelve 

E resbyteries, constituting the Provincial Synod of 
.ondon, ■which continued to hold regular half- 
yearly meetings till 1655, the meetings of presby- 
teries being continued till a later date ; hut the 
whole PresWterian system was overturned by 
Cromwell’s Committee of Triers, ap])ointed for the 
examining and approving of all persons elected or 
nominated to any ecclesiastical office. Crom-svell’s 
policy aimed at bringing all ecclesiastical matters 
under the immediate control of the civil power, 
The Restoration u'as followed by the fruitle.ss 
Savoy Conference (tj^.v.), and soon after by the Act 
of iJniformity, which came into force on 24th 
Anmist 1662 ; and on that day about 2000 ministers 
in England and Wale.s resigneil their heuelices, or 
submitted to be ejected from them, for conscience’ 
sake. The first Nonconformists were mostly 
Presbyterians, hut a small minority of Iiulepencl- 
ents among 'them prevented the institution of a 
regular Pi'e.sbyterian .system, and the consequence 
was that the Nonconformists of England became 
in gener.al practically Independent. Antinoraian- 
isni and Arminianism soon appeared among them, 
and were followed by Sooinianism or Unitarianism 
to siioli an extent that the name Presbyterian be- 
came synonjmious in England with Socinian or 
Vnitcmari ; old endowments, legacies of Presby- 
teriams, being in many instances enjojmd by Uni- 
tarians. Meanwhile, there sprang up in England a 
fe'iv congregations connected with -the Church of 
Scotland, and with what was formerl^y known as 
the ‘Secession Clmroh,’ now the United Presby- 
terian Chnrcli. The number of sncli afterwards 
very much increased. At the time of the formation 
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of tlie Free Olmrch of Scotland (q.v.) the greater 
jiumher of the English Preahyterian churches con- 
nected with the Chnrcli of Scotland sympathised 
with the cause of the Free Church, and took the 
name of the Preshyterian Church in England. In 
1876 a union, which had been long desiied, was 
consuiuiuated between the synod more intimately 
related to the Free Church of Scotland and the 
congregations belonging to the United Presby- 
teiian Church. The name assumed by the united 
cluirch is the Presbyterian Church of England. At 
the time of the union the Preshyterian Church in 
England hail about 150 churches, and the United 
Pre'shyterian Church more than 100. At the same 
ilate the Church of .Scotland in England had about 
twenty congregations. 

Sooilaml . — The Preshyterian Churches of Scot- 
land are separately treated in the articles Sc'OT- 

L.iXD (Church of), Frise Church of .Scotland, 
United Presbyterian Church, and Camer- 

ONI.iN.S. 

Ireland . — The Irish Preshyterian Church origin- 
ated ill the settlement of Ulster by .Scottish colon- 
ists during the reign of James 1. After v.avions 
struggle.? a Preshyterian church was founded by 
tlie formation of a presbytery at Carrickfcrgu.s in 
1642. Tlie Preshyterian population of Ulster w.as 
greatly increased in number by immigration from 
.Scotland about the middle of the 17th century ; 
and, notwitlrstanding many diifioiilties, from the 
opposition of prelates and of the civil power, the 
oliurcli continued to inoveaso. It is a curious fact 
that the Preshyterian ministers roeeived a pension 
from government, under Charles II., in 1672, which 
Bcflimn JJonnm (q.v.), however, was not regularly 
paid until the reign of William, when it was aug- 
mented, although only to the paltry aiuouiit in all 
of £1200 a .year. It was afterwards repeatedly 
augmented, till it reached tlie amoiiiifc of -.£70 for 
eaeii minister. A seminaij for the education of 
ministers was erected at killaleagh ; and in 1710 
the synod of the Presbyterian Churcli resolved to 
institute the preaoliing of the gosjiel to the Irish 
in tlieir own language. Ruriug thi,s period of its 
Iiistory the Irish Presbyterian Church experienced 
tlie utmost opp.sitioii from the High Cluirch party. 
Afterwards diR.sensioiis sprang up within it, and 
these with reference to flie most important doc- 
trine.s. A body opposed to the doctrine of the 
'Westiiiiiister Confession of Faith was organised as 
the Presbytery of Antrim. But the doctrine of 
the Westminster Confos.sion was more and more 
departed from in the Irish Presbyteri.an Church 
itself, which hecame to a large extent Arinn or 
Unitarian. In 1830 a separation took place from 
the Arians, who then formed the Bemoiistrmit 
Presbytery of Ulster. In 1840 a union took place 
of the Irish Preshyterian Church foriniiig thcS'i/Hoii 
of Ulster and tlio Secession Church in Irelaiul, an 
offshoot of the Scottish Secession Chiircli, which 
then reckoned 141 congregations in the north of 
Ireland. The Irish Proshytevian Cliuvch, adhering 
to the Westminster Confession, in 1889 had 620 
ministers, with 102,057 ooiiiniunioants (Presby- 
terian pop. _ at 1891 census, 440,687 ), and it lias 
nob . only displayed much zeal for tlie advance- 
ment or Protestantism in Ireland, hut also of 
Christianity in other parks of the world, and 
supports a very successful mission in Gujarat 
and Manchuria. The act dise.stablisliing the 
Irish Church in 1869 provided also for the dis- 
contiiinance of the Berjium Donum to the Presby- 
terians, with reservation of annuities for life to 
ministers already entitled to it ; and further gave 
power for eoiiiiiiutation of annuities for a capital 
sum, of which advantage has been taken to a vei-y 
large extent, so that a fund has been formed for 
paying annuities and leaving a large surplus as the 


nucleus of a Sustent.ation Fund for the niini.ster.s 
in time to come. Theie are two rollege.s — one 
purely theological, at Belfast, with seven profes- 
sois ; the other, at Londonderry, has eight profes- 
sors and a complete ciirriouliiiii. The colleges 
were empowered in 1881 jointly to grant degrees 
in theology. 

United States . — The hist Preshy tciiansin America 
were emigrant.s from Scotland and Ireland. The 
first Presityteriau congregations in America were 
organised in Maryland before the close of the 17th 
century — the oldest that of liehoboth, dating about 
1690 — and tlie first pre.shyteiy in Pliiladelphia in 
170.). A synod, consisting of four presliyteries, 
was constituted in 1718. Dissensions ensued ; hut 
in 1758 the American Preshyterian churohe.s were 
united in nne ; and in 1788 a Oeneral Assembly 
was instituted, the whole iiumber of congreg.T.tioiis 
being then 419, .and of niinisteis ISS. The increase 
of the cluirch was rapid, and in 1834 it contained 
22 synods. 111 presbyteries, and about lOOOmiiiisters. 
In 1801 a Rclienie of union was adopted between 
Pre.sbyteriaiiR and Cnngregationalists, under 
wbicb liiiiidreds of congregations ii'ere foimed 
ill the state of New York and elsewheie. About 
the heginiiiiig of tlie 19tli century the Ciiniher- 
land Presbyterians (q.v.) separated from the main 
body ; and in 1838 the American Preshyterian 
Church was divided into two great sections, 
commonly known as Old School and iVciw School 
Presbyterians, tlie fnniier liolding high Calvinistic 
doctiiiios, the latter a somewhat modified Calvin- 
ism. Both of these cluirclies are extended over the 
whole of the United States, and both of them have 
missions in diffovent parts of the heathen world, 
their collections for missions forming a large part 
of the contributions for tliat object from the 
United .Slates of America. For some years they 
showed syiiiptonis of a sincere de.sire to reunite ; 
and this object they accomplished in 1869, notwith- 
standing tlie dissensions and new divisions caused 
hy the .struggles between tlie Northern and Southern 
Slates on the question of slaveiy. At tlie time of 
this union the Old School Piesliyterians counted 
2381 ministers, 2740 cliurcbes, and 258,903 eoni- 
mnnicaiits i while the New School numbered 1848 
miiiistera, 1631 clmiclies, .and 170,562 communicants. 
Each possessed at the same time five theological 
aemiiiaiies. A revision of the Confession was in 
progre.ss in 1891. There are several sections of the 
PreKhj'terian Church in the United States, each 
having its oii’n theological seminaries and colleges, 
such fia the Preshyterian Churches Northern and 
Southern, the Ciimheiiand, the Refoniied, the 
United Preshyterian, the Reformed Dutch and 
German, &c. In 1889 the nimiher of ministers 
was 11,076, and of comramiioanls 1,424,042. 

British Colonies . — By the middle of the 18th 
century Presbyterian ministers were labouring in 
Nova Scotia and Quebec, the various divisions of 
the borne cburclie.s being rejiresented at an early 
stage ; but most of the early ministers came from 
the Secession Church. A union hetiveen the sec- 
tions representing the Free and United Preshy- 
terian tnmvohes took place in 1861. The Presby- 
terian Chnrcli in Canada is .strong and prosperous, 
with six theological college.?. In 1890 there were 
above 800 ministers, and about 140,000 coninimii- 
cants. In the Australasia colonies Presbyterianism 
is also vigorous ; see articles on the several colonies, 
In the Cape Colony and minor colonies Presby- 
terianism is also represented. 

On Presbyterianism, as against Episcopacy and Inde- 
pendency, see, in the 17th century, works by Gillespie, 
Butheiford, Eaillie, ‘ Smeotymnnns,’ Byfield, Baxter, 
ClarkBon; in tlie IStli, "Welles, Hall, John Brown, \n,y. 
took ; later, Barnes, Scriptural Argument for Episcopacy 
Examiticd (1836), and The Apostolic Church (1®3); 
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The Plea of Pi-esbi/hn/ (1840); Miller, STayiml of 
Prcshiiterii (184-2); Bmj-th, PeeahyUry the Scriptural 
Po/ it 1 / (1843); King, Church Government (1854); Mac- 
pherson, PreahyierianUm (1883); Bannermaii, Worship 
of the Preshulerian Church (1884); Oonstitution and 
Lav of the Church of Scotland (1884); "Witlieiow, Form 
of the Chrishnn Temple (1889); Killen, The Frame- 
iark of the Church (1S90); works, on the AYestininster 
Assenibly and it» Confession of Faith hy Hetlierington 
(new ed. 1801), Hodge (18G9), Macpherson (1881), 
Mitchell (18117, 1883. 18SG). See also the articles in 
this work on CrLviif, Knox, Assembly (General), 
Elder, Church History, Keformation, Confessions, 
IVtsTMlNSTER AssESiDLY. For Pi esbyterian missions, 
see Missions. For Presbyteri.imsin in England, see 
Madrie, Aioiflls of Enyhsh PreahyUry (1872) ; llrysdale’s 
Hidory of the Preahytcrnuis in Eiiylanti (1S86) ; Minutes 
of the Manchester Presbyterian Glassis (Cliethain Society, 
part i.-iii. 1890-91). For Ireland, see Ireland; also 
P.eid, History of the Preshykrian Church in Irduud 
(1807); Irwin, Irish Prcslyterianisin (1890). For 
America, see Webster, History of the PresltyteruLti 
Churches in America (1857); Gillett, History of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (1804); Ameri- 
can Presbyterianism (ISSo). 

Prc.sbylery" Tor presbytery as a part of 
Piesbyteiian clinreb goveniinent, see the preceding 
article. In eccle.siastic.al aicldtecture the pvesbv- 
teiy is the apace in tlie clioir of a ebnreh in ivliieli 
the high altar ia placed ; the name i.a sometimea 
extended to the svliole choir. 

Prescot, a manufacturing town of Lnncasluie, 
S miles E. hy N. of Liverpool. It has niaiinfactures 
(introduced from Yorkshire in 1730) of watch- 
movementa, watch-tools, small flies, &c., and there 
are potteries near it. Prescot was the birthplace 
of John Kemble. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7393 ; ( 1891 ) 6743. 

Prc.SCOtt, the capital of Aiizona, lie.s in a 
picturesque mountain-valley, some COOO feet above 
the sea-level. There is a lailway (74 miles north) 
to PiescoLt Junction, which is on tlie Atlantic amt 
Pacific Railroad, 595 inile.s SlY. of Denver. Golil 
and silver are found in the neighbourhood, and 
d.iily lines of the Unitcil States Mail Coaches con- 
nect it with the numerous mining camps round 
ahnut. Beside.s bullion, it has a trade in lumber 
and wool. Pop. 1836. 

Prescott, William Hickling, hisLoiian, was 
hoin at Salem, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796. 
His father was a prosperous laivyer ; his grand- 
father, Colonel William Pre.scott (1726-95), was 
a distinguished soldier in the Revolution, to 
■whose memory a statue was erected on Hunker Hill 
in 1881. He entered Harvard College in 1811, and 
graduated in 1814. Early in his college course lie 
had his left eye blinded by a piece of bread play- 
fully thrown hy a felloM’-studeiit, and tlie other 
was .soon sympathetically affected, so that he rva.s 
obliged to live for months in a darkened room. He 
next travelled in England, France, and Italy, 
married in 1820, and abandoned the study of law- 
for literature. He now devoted himself to severe 
study, and formed splendid literary projects, in 
spite of the grievous disadvantage of being able 
only to use his remaining eye for brief periods. His 
first .studies were in Italian literature, and it w.as 
not till the beginning of 1826 that he had found 
the work of his life within the range of Sjianish 
history. Fortunately his means vvere amjde, .so 
that he w-as able to procure the services of 
assistants, and to live amid conditions of comfort. 
By constant hahit he gained the power of carrying 
a great doal in hia memory, and after he had 
revolved the ivhole of a chajfler in his mind he 
quickly transferred it to paper by means of his 
stylus and an ingenious writing-case specially con- 
structed for the blind. Hhs fii-.st secretary kneiv 
no Spanish, yet he went through the seven quarto 
volumes of Mariana’s History with him. So he 


laboured with almost unexampled coni-age and 
patience at his History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella (3 vols. Boston, 1838), wdiich quickly oairied 
his name across the ocean to the Ohf World, 
and Avas straightway translated into Erencli' 
Spanish, and German. He next devoted six 
years to the History of the Conquest of Mexico 
(3 vols. 1843), and four years to the Conquest 
of Feru (2 vohs. 1847). Tliese rvorks deservedly 
lironght him a gioat lepnlatiini ; he was chosen 
a corresponding member of the French Institute, 
and on a visit to Europe in 1850 was received 
with the highest distinction. In 1855 he published 
two volumes of his History^ of Phili]i 11., and a 
third volume in 1858, hut died of apoplexy hefme 
its close at Boston, January 28, 1859. Prescott’s 
style alone would have assnied liim popularity, 
aiid to this day he remains nmivalleit among 
English historians for vigorous and direct nariative 
and for snstained splendour of colour. His imagina- 
tion worked all the more fioely hecaiise he saw hut 
with the iinvard eye, and the splendid visions tliat 
it w’ove gave his pages the vivid colours of realitv 
aiid life. He is not a philosopliical historian, hut 
lie is a ma.ster of narrative and incident, and tliere 
is not a dull passage in all Ids hisLorie.s. His Life, 
hy George Ticknor, was published in 1864. 

Prescription G the term applied to tlie 
written direction or receipt given hy tlie phy.sician 
or surgeon to the cheiiiiat for tlie preparation of a 
medicinal substance .siiitalile to a special case. In 
piescribiug the medical practitioner may either 
Older an officinal or an extemporaneous compound. 
Oilicinal compounds (or preparations, as tlieyaie 
frequently termed) are those for which forniulEC 
are introduced into the national plianiiaeopoeias, 
and are therefore siqiposed to he ahvay.s at liand 
in the laboratory of the dispensing chemist (siicli, 
for example, as Misiura Fcrri Cumposila, Piilvis 
i.e. Dover’s Powder— Chn- 
fcctio Sulqihmfs, ikc. ) ; Avliile extemporaneona com- 
pounds are those which aie devised on the instant 
with the view of meeting the vaiions iieciiliarities 
w'liicli almost every case of disease presents. In 
some cases, 'where no chemical action is apparent 
or in-ohahle, a mixture of tAvo or more ihiigR seeni-s 
to modify the physiological efi’ect of each ingiedi- 
ent. For example, Dovei’s I'ciAvder contains as its 
active ingredients ipecacuanha and opiniii, and yet 
in Avelhregulaled doses it neither exhibits the 
nauseating properties of the foriiiei- nor the nar- 
cotic iiilluence of the latter substance. The .selec- 
tion of the most eligible form of the remedy is of 
extreme importance. The physician here has to 
determine Avhether he shall jii escribe his remedy 
in the form of pill, poAvder, or mixture ; Avlietlier 
he shall administer it as an injection into the loAver 
boAvel ; Avhetlier the patient shall (in certain cases) 
inhale it ; &o. As a geneial inle Ave should accom- 
modate the form and flavour of our remedies, pio- 
A'ided Ave do not .sacrifice their virtue.?, to the taste 
of the patient, Avho usually prefers pills to draughts 
or poAvder.s. The unpleasant taste of many niedi- 
cine.s Avliich must he given in the fluid form may 
often he obviated hy the skill of the preseviher. 
Castor-oil, cod-liver oil, and copaiba are most easily 
taken on the suifacc of orange- Avine, or Avatei con- 
taining a hitter tincture, care being taken to moisten 
AA'itli Avater the edge or rim of the glass at the part 
apiilied to the mouth. The taste of solution of 
potash and of lime-Avater is best covered Avith 
milk ; and the disagreeable flavour of senna is said 
to be concealed if its infusion is made Avith strong 
tea. 

In concluBion it may he remarked that it is 
the custom to Avrite prescriptions in the Latin 
language, to abbreviate Avell-knoAvn Avords, to 
use symbols for Aveights and measures, and to 
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cnmmence each ])vesoi iption with the symhol E, 
wliicii signifies llccipc, ‘ take, ’ As an illustration, 
we appenri a prescription for a tonic draught 

(where/. 5 stand.s for fluid ounce; / 5 for fluid 
draclim ; for minim ; gr. for grain ; M. for hjzscc, 
‘ini'; ’) : 

(Name of Patieni.) 

R Quinia Snliili., gi-.j 

Tinct. Caluinhaj, / 5i 

Acid. Sulph. Dilut., tlx 
Syrup. Aurant,, / 3i‘^s 

Iiifus. Calumhir?, adf 53 

M. Fiat Saustus tci- qiiotictie sumenclus. 

Date. (Initials or name of preseriher.) 

As a jiarallel to this retention in we.stern Eurojie 
of a niediaival u.sage, it may ho mentioned that in 
the palmy days of tlie lepuhlic of Athens the 
Attic-speaking practitioner was held hound to 
wiite ins pre.scriptions in the ancient Doric dialects ; 
tlie reason in this case being that the .schools of 
medicine in the Doric colonies of Magna Grrecia 
and elsewhere were long the mo.st celebrated. 

Prescription, in Eoman law, means a clause 
inserted in tlie preface to tlie foi mnla under which 
an action was tiied. The ]nesoriptiou longi tem- 
poris directed that the claimant should not succeed 
if the defendant had been so long in jiossessinn of 
the property in dispute that equity rvould not 
allow him to he di.sturhed. In England lapse of 
time may alleot property rights in I’arious ways. 
Tlie light of a claimant to bring an acLioii may he 
taken away by statute-s of Limitation (q.v.), or 
tlie law nlay regard the long enjoyment of tlie 
possessor as evidence to show that his rights had a 
lawful oiigiii. Po.sse33ory title to land is now 
gained under the express provisions of the modern 
statutes of limitation. In proving title by pre- 
scription to easements (suoli as riglits of way, 
ancient lights, iSro. ) and other incorporeal rights 
over the land of another the claimant relies on 
immemorial enjoyment; hut the courts would 
always infer the immemorial character of the right 
from'a comparatively short period of actual enjoy- 
ment. And now, under the Prescription Act of 
18.S2, tho period is fixed at twenty years in the case 
of lights and other casements and thirty years in 
the case of pi'olits (such as common of pasture, and 
the like). For the rules of the act, see Shelford’s 
FmlI Fropertg Statutes. 

In the law of Scotland prescription is a method 
both of acquiring and of losing a right ; hence it is 
divided into positive and negative. The positive 
pve.scription was introduced by Statute 1617, chap. 
12. As that statute has been interpreted by 
decisions, possession of heritable subjects for forty 
yeai.9, on the requisite titles, recorded in the 
appropriate register, is sufficient to secure an 
owner against any one alleging a better title ; or 
to determine the extent of an estate, where a 
question arises either as to what is comprehended 
under a general description or as to whetlier a 
specific piece of property has been carried under 
a clause of parts and pertinents ; or to merge a 
title of property in the higlier title of superiority. 
The possession ninst he iinintovruiited and co-ex- 
ten,sive with the right claimed. The Conveyanc- 
ing Act, 1874 (37 aud 38 Viet. chap. 94 sect. 34), 
simplified the title necessary for founding pre- 
scription, by enacting that ‘any ex facie valid, 
irredeemable title,’ recorded in ’ the appropriate 
register, shall he snflicieiit ; and shortened the 
prescriptive period by enacting that possession for 
twenty years continually and together, following 
oil such recorded title, shall he equivalent to 
possession the old period of forty years. 

The negative prescription of obligations vv^as first 
introduced by the Statute 1409, cliap. 29, which 


deelaies that unless a pernon follow an obligation 
and take dociiinenl tiiereoii within forty J'eaf-., his 
light shall pi escribe and he of no avail. By the 
Act 1617, chap. 12, this iirescription was extended 
to heritable bonds and other heritable rights, and 
it was enacted tliat tlie years of minority of the 
party against whom the presei ijition was used 
sliould not he counted. In addition to tliese long 
picscriptions tliero are several shorter prescriptions, 
whose object, generally speaking, is to pioteet 
parties against the consequences of negligence in 
preserv'ing voucliers and, afler tlie expiration of 
the prescriptive period, to change the onus piro- 
bandi and to re.strict the mode of pioof. Among 
these lesser prescriptions are tlie vicennial pre- 
scription of twenty years, apidicahle to retonis and 
liologi-aph writings; the ten yeais’ or decennial 
prescrii>tion, ajiplicahle to actions against tutors 
and cnratoi'S ; the septennial pre.scription of caution- 
ary obligations ; the sexennial pvescrijition of hills 
of exchange; the quinquennial prescription of 
arrears of rent in anagiiciiltnral lease, of ministei--’ 
stipends, of hai’gaiiis concerning movables made 
verbally, and of inhibitions ; the triennial prescriii- 
tion, iiitiodiiced by the Act 1579, chap. 83, appli- 
cable to actions for servants’ wages, for hoiuse-ient-i, 
or for accounts to attorneys, surgeons, agents, iScc. 
In Scotland if, within twenty years after the com- 
mission of a crime, no step has' been taken to bring 
the offender to justice, it would appear that the 
riglit to prosecute falls to the ground. 

Presentment. See Cjumixal Law. 

Presci’ved Provisions. Under the term 
preserves is nsnally inchuled fruit, eaten whole or 
broken, or the juice of fruit, ((reserved by boiling 
with sugar. VTiolo fiiiit is hoileil in clear syrup 
in snob n manner that the sugar penetrates the 
fruit completely. It is then drained and dried at 
a gentle heat, so that the ahsorhed .sugar oiystal- 
lise.s in the substance and on the surface of the 
fruit, which Is then known as candied. Jam con- 
sists of fruit boiled witli an equal weight of sugar, 
which latter dissolves in the fruit juice set free as 
the fruit hieak.s down. If well made they can he 
preserved in thi.s manner for yeais, hut the quality 
deteriorate.s after twelve or eighteen months, owing 
to crystallisation and otiier changes taking (dace 
ill the Biig.n. Fruit jellies consist of the juice of 
the fniit oiilj', boiled with sugar, this vegetable 
jelly oonsi.sting principally of a substance known 
to chemists under the name of pectin. Fiuits are 
also preserved by covering with water in suitalile 
vessels, licating to a high temperature, and closing 
the vessel whilst hot. 

Meat, vegetables, and other provisions may he 
preserved with more or less .success in a number of 
ways, which may he classed roughly under four 
lieadiiig.s : ( 1 ) desiccation ; ( 2 ) use of cold ; ( 3 ) by 
chemical compounds (anti.sejitics); (4) by exclusion 
of air. The simple process of diying ‘is eftective 
both with meat and vegetables, and if completely 
carried out iirevents tlie ordinary putrefactive 
ebangea fiom taking place. Dried vegetables are 
prepared largely for use 011 board ship, and the 
.soup tablets so extensively used nowadays consist 
of meat and vegetables dried and jiressed together. 
Jerked Beef (q.v.) and Peraniican (q.v.) are pre- 
])ared chiefly by drying in the sun. The use of 
cold is mainly a temporary expedient emjiloyed 
for the carriage of meat from one country' to 
another. This industry is carried on extensively 
in Aineiica, Australia, and New Zealand. The 
carcass is frozen hard by a lefiigerating macliiiie, 
and packed on board ship in a chamber cooled by 
a similar apparatus. Meat so preserved arrives in 
Europe in good condition, and if properly thawed 
is superior to all but the beat lionie-grov'n beef 
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and mutton (hee Refrigeration). For condensed 
milk, see Milk. 

Certain chemical Mibstances have the power to 
prevent decay or arrest ]iiitrefactive changes, by 
destroying tlie activity of the germs or ferments 
which act as the exciting cau.se. Common salt is 
vaiinusly .■ip])lied for the purpose of preserving 
meat (the food-value being thereby somewhat 
decreased ) ; the meat may he immersed in brine, 
packeil in salt, rubbed with salt and dried, or 
salted and smoked. The method of salting and 
smoking ham ts described at Haji ; the chief pre- 
servative element in the wood-.smnke is creasote. 
Creasote, boric acid, salicylic acid, and sulphur 
compounds are all substances that can he used as 
food preservatives, but the objection to the use of 
chemical agents is that they either have a dis- 
tinct taste themselves nr have a toxic influence 
on the human body. Salicylic acid ha.s been used 
in large quantities for preserving milk and other 
foods, hut, when taken even in small doses for a 
lengthened peiiod, it disturbs the animal economy ; 
ami in France any food preserved by its mean.s 
is now condemned as unlit for human consumption. 
The use of creasote is conlined to meats which are 
naually smoked. Boric acid has no taste, and in 
all probability ia harmlea.s when taken in the 
small quantities present in food preserved by its 
means. Milk, fish, poultry, and meat of all kinds 
may be preserved for months by its u.se. A veiy 
ingenious method of using this preservative has 
been tried with aucooas. Tlie boric acid is injected 
into the large vein of an insensible lint living 
animal, so that it is carried in the ordinary circu- 
lation to all parts of the body, and the animal is 
then killed ; meat so prepared has been kept 
fresh and palatable for about three innntlis. Some 
sulphur compounds, notably the bisulphite of lime 
amt sulidiui'oiis acid, are good pre.servative.s, but 
they have an ohjectionalde taste. The former is 
used by butcliers as a pre.server of meat in hot 
weather. 

E.xclusion of air is .a method of preserving which 
is used almost exclusivel.y for cooked foods. Vai ious 
ilaus of coating meat with air-tight coating have 
leeii tried, hut they have been carried little 
further than the experimental st.age. Meat has 
been dipped in molten parnffin-wax, gelatine, gutta- 
percha, &c. — all of which exclude air; but the 
air, or, more coiveotly, tlie germs present in the 
air, ai-e imprisoned in the tissues of the meat, ami 
the.se speedily set up putrefactive changes. The 
only process which has successfully accomplished 
tlie desired end is by the use of high tompcratui'e 
to expel the air and destroy the gevm.s, and then 
sealing to prevent ingress of more air. Many have 
claimed the credit of this invention, Imt in .ail 
pi'obahility it was first proposed liy a M. Appert of 
Paris in 1810. The process as now carried on, how- 
ever, is the outcome of many minds, Appert’s 
original method .simply .snpjJying the gronmhvork. 
The various tinned meats, soups, &c. now in the 
marked are examples of this method of preserving 
food. The meat, &c. is qilaced in tins, which are 
immersed in a solution of calcium chloride heated 
up to a temperature of 270“ F., wliioh destroys 
both germs and spores. The tins are previously 
closed, excmib a small pin-hole for the escape 
of steam. They are heated thus for about three 
hours, when the pin-holes are closed by solder, 
and the tins are allowed to cool. This proce.ss 
is thoroughly successful as far as mere pre.serva- 
tion goes. Tins of meat thus treated have been 
opened after twenty years, and no sign of putre- 
faction has been noted ; occasionally through some 
carelessness the air may not have Ireen thoroughly 
removed and putrefaction ensues ; such exceptions, 
however, are rarely met with in tin.s sent out by 


good firms. A b.id tin can be detected before open- 
ing by the bulged-nut appearance of the tin, the 
gases 'of decomposition pre.ssing nut the sides or 
ends. The objection to the process lies iu the 
over-cooking to which the meat must be subjected. 
This impairs both the appearance and flavour, and 
no doubt removes .some of the nutritive value of 
the meat, although this latter point is denied by 
some. Other plans, varying somewhat in detail hut 
similar in piinciple, have been patented, and are 
in use in some of the food-preserving factories. 

I Abeideen and London are centres for this industry, 

I the former having (li e factories, whilst in America 
and New Zealami (q.v.) a large amount of capital 
is iuvesteil in the tiade. See Salmon. 

The various extiacts of meat aie in a way pre- 
served foods. They consist of the juice and 
extractive matter of the meat evaporated down to 
a thick consistence, and frequently preserved by a 
large addition of .salt. The majority of these 
extracts are stimulants rather than foods, some of 
them being practically useles.s. Vegetables are 
frequently preserved by the process of pickling. 
The vegetables are boiled with I'inegar and spices. 
The latter two substances, being antiseptic in their 
nature, prevent putrefaction and decay. For the 
preservation of wood, see Dry Kot. 

Presidency. See India. 

President of the United States, the head 
of the executive of the Riiited Stales, is also the 
oul.v e.xecutive oiiicer who leacbes bis position by 
election ; the appointment of tlie others being 
either in bis liamts (subject to their confirmation 
by the senate ) or regulated by law. The president i.s 
elected for a tenu of four years ; seven presidents — 
Washington, Jefler.son, Mndison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Lincoln, and Grant — liave been chosen for a second 
term of office, bnt a tbiul term, altbongh there 
is nothing in the constitution to prevent it, is 
practically prohibited by the popular prejudice 
against it. A candidate must lie a natural-boni 
citizen of the United States, not under thirty-five 
years of age. The president has a salary of ^50,000 
a year, and must reeeii'e no other emolument 
during office from the United States or any state. 
He is commander-in-chief of the army and navj’ of 
the United States, and of the militia when in the 
actual service of the U^nion ; he has the power to 
grant reprieves and jiardons for offences against the 
United States, excejit in cases of impeachment, and 
(liy and with the advice and consent of two-tliirds 
of the senate) to make treaties and to appoint 
ambassadors, consuls, and nil other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not other- 
wise proviiled for ; from time to time he sends to 
congress a ‘message’ (cf. the ‘Queen’s Speech’) 
giving information as to the state of the Union, 
and recommending measures for consideration; he 
may convene liotli houses, or either house, in special 
se.ssion ; and, if the two lionse.s di,sagree ns to the 
time of mljounnnent, he may adjoin n them to such 
time as ho thinks lit. The president, like the vice- 
president and all other civil officers, may be 
removed from office on impeachment by the House 
of Representatives for and conviction liy two-thirds 
of the senate of treason, liribery, or other high 
crimo.s and misdemeauonrs. He may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the liead of any of the 
executive departments on any subject relating to 
the duties of his department. Every bill wliich 
passes congress must have the president’s signature 
to become a law, unless, after lie has returned it 
Avitli Ills objections, two-thirds of each house 
support it and pass it over his veto. 

The Vice-qiresident of the United States, altliough 
elected along with the president, is no part of the 
executive department. His sole function is to 
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pve>ult* over the henatc, Avliere he ha& no vote 
unless ill the caae of a tie ; ami in practice he has 
little iiitliieiice on the admiiiiatiafcioii, and i& 
iej,^aixletl only as an ‘ under-study,’ in leadiness to 
take the presidency in the event of its heinjr 
vacated by the president’s removal, death, rewiyiia- 
tion, or inability. F oiir \ icc-presidents — Tyler, 
Fillmoie, Johnson, Arthur— have so succeeded to 
tlie presidency. In tlie event of the removal, 
death, resif^nation, or inability of both the j»reai- 
(ieut and the vice-president, the secretaiy of state, 
and after him, in their order, other ineinher.s of 
tlie cabinet, would act as president until the dis- 
ability of the iireshlent Avas i-enioved, or a new 
]n*e.*sident elcctcfl. On tlie death of a Aicc-piesident 
the duties of his oflice are fullilled by the piesideiifc 
2 )vo temjiorc of the senate. 

The election of piesideiit and vice-president is 
contiolled by the electoral system, under which tlie 
people do not vote directly for the candidates, hut 
for electors from their separate states who aie 
pledged to cast their votes for particular eandidates. 
Each state is entitled to a niiinhcr of elector.-s equal 
to its nuuiher of seiiatuis (two in each case) and 
Teiu'esentatives in congress ; these latter range from 
one to thirty-four (see table below). At lirsL the 
electors simply voted for two candidates, and the 
one Avho received the second highest number of 
votes for president became vice-president; but 
since 1801 iivovision has been made for a separate 
election of the vice-president. In the event of no 
candidate liaving a majority of the electoral votes 
tlie House of llepresentatives chooses a president, 
voting by states, each state having one vote; if no 
vice-president i.s elocted the senate chooses a vice- 
jn’esideiit, voting as usual. >Such cases occuired 
in 1800-1, Avheii JelVerson and Ihirr had tied, and 
the former Avas made president and the latter vice- 
president ; in 18‘24-2t"), Avlien none of the four 
candidates for the presidency had n majority, and 
John Q. Adams, Avho Imd received eighty-four 
electoral votes, Avas chosen by the House over 
AndreAV Jackson, who liad ninety-nine ; and linally 
in 1836-37, Avhen Richard M, Johnson, Avho had 
obtained a plurality of electoral votes for the vice- 
presidency, Avas elected by the senate. The lerri- 
torieh have n<i vote in any case. 

For other presidents, see the articles on the 
several re])uhlic.s that have such ofticera at the head 
of tlie government. 


Tlie preaidents of the United >Statoa have been George 
Washington ( 1789-97 ), John Adams ( 1797-lSOl ), Thomas 
Jefferson {lSOl-9), James JMadisou (1<S09-17), Jamos 
Hoiuoe (1817-25), John Quincy Adams (1825-29), 
Andrew Jackson ( 1829-37 ), ^lavtin Vau Buren ( 1837-41 ), 
Williani Henry HarriBon (March-April 1841), John 
Tyler (1841-45), James Knox Folk (1845-49), Zachary 
Taylor (1849-50), Millard Filhnore (1850-53), Franklin 
Pieice (1853-57), James Buchanan (1857-61), Abraham 
Linooln(18()l-Gr)), AndrewJoliiiaon(l866-69), Ulysses S. 
Grant (1869-77), llntherfoid Birchard Hayes (1877-81), 
James Abram GarHeld ( Mavoh-Septemher 1881), Ghester 
Alan Arthur (1881-85), GroA^er Cleveland (1885-89), 
Benjamin Harrison (1889). For all these see sepiu-atc 
articles. Tlie following table sIioav.s the number of 
electoral votes allowed to each state shice the census of 
1890. 


Alabama 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 9 

Colorado 4 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware a 

Florida 4 

Georgia.. 13 

Idftlm 3 

Illinois 24 

Indiana 15 

Iowa 13 

Kansas 10 

Kentucky 13 

Louisiana 8 


Maine 0 

Maryland 8 

Massacliusotta. ...15 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 1) 

MisslHsIppt 9 

Missouri 17 

Montana 3 

Nebraska 8 

Nevada 3 

New Hampahlro. . 4 

New Jersey 10 

New York 30 


North Carolina... 11 
North Dakota.... 3 


Ohio 23 

Oregon 4 

Peiiiiaylvania . ..32 
Rlmdi* Island. , 4 
South Carolina... 9 

South D.akota 4 

Tennessee 12 

Texas 16 

A^onnoiifc 4 

Virginia 12 

AA^ashlngton 4 

We.st Virginia. ... 6 

Wisconsin 12 

Wyoming.. 3 

Total 444 
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Presidio, a .Spanish ^vo^l for ‘a fort,' applied 
especially to four Spaiiisli fortified posts on the 
coast of Morocco— Ceuta, Melilla, Alhuceinas, anil 
Pefioii de Velez. 

Pres.s, li’uitEDOiM of thk, tlie expre.ssion used 
to denote tlie absence of any oflicial restraint on 
tiie jinblication of Ijooks and other jiiiiited matter. 
In England, at tlie Iteforiualiou, the control of the 
pre.ss came to he centred in the crown, the eccle- 
siastical in addition to tlie secular goveinment 
being vested in Hemy VIII. as temporal head of 
the cliui'ch. The Company of .Stationeis, "who 
came to liave the regulation of printing and pub- 
lishing, weie servants of the government, subject 
to the control of the Star Cliamher. The censor- 
ship of tho^)resa was enforced by the Long I’ailia- 
ment, in spite of Milton’s eloquent protest (see his 
Armpagitieu), and was le-estahlished moie rigor- 
ously at the liestoratiou. It was eon tinned at the 
Ilevolntion, and the statute regnlatiug it was 
renewed fiom time to time till 1693, when the 
Cominon.s by a special vote stinck it out of the list 
of tempoiary acts to he continued. Since that 
time the censorship of tlie press has ceased to exist 
in Britain. But, though there are no otlicial 
vestvictioiis on what shall and what shall not he 
puhlislied, the anthois and pnhlisheio of eiimiual 
or iujnrion.s niattei are amenable to tlie law of 
libel ; and there aie certain statntoiy lequiremeuts 
in force to enable them to he traced. Everi pcison 
who prints anything for liire or leward must, 
under a penalty of £20, Iceep one copy at least of 
the matter printed, and write on it tlie name aiul 
place of abode of the person who emiiloyed him to 
print it. Every person who prints any paper 
meant to he piihliHlied iiin.st print on the first or 
Inst leaf his name and usual place of hiisiiieB.s ; and 
on failure to do so he forfeits the sum of £5, and so 
does aiiv person publishing the same. Tliere are 
a few printed papers exempted from conforming to 
the above requirement — as, for imstniice, papera 
printed by parJiiunent or in goveinment offices, 
engravings, auction lists, bank-notes, hills of 
lading, receijits for money, anil a few other similar 
imitters. In the case of a libel legal publication 
is constituted by sending or sliowing a copy printed 
or in manuscript to any peison; the sale of a 
new.s]iap8r or otlier publication in a shop, or 
its delivery to an oHicer at the Stamii-ollice, is 
also considered an act of publication. The truth 
of the statements jmblislied may he urged as a 
]ilea of defence in an action for libel ■ in criminal 
proceedings truth is a defence if the iiuhlica- 
tion is for tlie public benefit. Thu jiiihlislier of a 
hook or nowsjinper may also defend himself by 
showiug that the matter complained of was pub- 
lished by order of either House of Parliament, that 
it is a fair criticism on a public peitson or act, or 
that it represents tlie honest belief of the defendant, 
and is pulilished by him ill the course of his official 
or moral duty. If a hill shall he filed in any court 
for the discovery of the name of the printer, pub- 
lisher, or proprietor of a new’spaper or other publi- 
cation, with the view of rendering him lialile in 
damages for slanderous matter, the defendant is 
hound to make the discovery required, which, 
however, cannot he made use of against him in any 
other proceeding than that for which it has been 
made. The penalties against newspapers can only 
he sued for in the name of the Attorney-general 
or Solicitor-general, or Lord Advocate. Gevtaiii 
regulations also exist regarding the exhibition of 
Plays (q.v.). Subject to these restrictions, the 
freedom of the press has subsisted in Britain since 
1693. At least an equal degree of freedom obtains 
in the United State.s, where privilege is much more 
widely extended. .See Libel. 

A more or less rigorous censorship of the press 
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exi=^tb in most Euiopean state''. There is often no 
cliiect 'iui)ei vision pieviou.s to publication, but the 
official censor has it in his power to stop any piibli- 
eation which he deems objectionable, to conliscate 
the edition, and to piosecute tlie author and editor. 
Nenspapeis and pamplilets aie Generally subjected 
to a stiicter eensoiship than larger works. See 
Index ; also Odgens on Libel, and Paterson on the 
Liberty of the Press. — For Correction of the Press, 
see Pkoof.s. 

Pressensd, Edmond de, a proniinent Freirch 
Protestarrt theologian, was horn in Paris, January 
•2d, 182'i, strrdierl at the university there, next 
under Virret at Larr.sanne, and Tholrrck and 
Neairder at Halle and Berlin, and in 1847 became 
a pastor at Paris. He was deputy to tlie Natioiral 
Assembly for the Herne department in 1871-76, and 
was elected a serrator for life itr 1883. He received 
the D. D. degree from Hreslan irt 1869 atrd Edin- 
hurgli in 1884. He died April S, 1891. A strong 
thirrker arrd vigorous writer, as well as eloqrrent 
preacher, Pressense took a foremost part irr the 
great theological a.s well as ecclesiastical con- 
troversies of the day ; prrhlislted rrrany leartretl anti 
inrportarrt hook.s, most of which have heeir trans- 
lated into English and German ; anti contributed 
to the theological and literary tttaga-/ines on both 
sides of the CTrartttel — the article on CHmsTl.vNiTY 
in the present work is from his pen. 

The following are the most hrrportant books: £e 
JiiUempteur (1854 ; Etrg. trarrs. 18G4) ; Hutoire des Trois 
Preiiiiei'S Siiclcs dc V£yliac O/iriiienne (4 vols. 1858-77 ; 
Etrg. trana. 1SG9-78 ; a thoroughly revised and extended 
edrtron had reached its third volutrre irr 1890 ) ; L'^ijliae 
ct la Racoliition Franfawc (1804) Eng, trans. 1809); 
Jesus Christ, son Temps, sa ric, son (Em re (18G0; 
Eng. trans. 1866); Eludes Conteiaporaines (1880; Eng. 
traits. New York, 1830); and Zes Oriymes (1882; Eng. 
trails. 1883 ). 

Pres.SgailS'. Inipresbinent was tire mode for- 
merly lesorted to for manning the Hi-itisii nar'y. 
The practice had not only the sanction of custom, 
hut the force of law. It may be traced in English 
legislation from the days of Edward 1. ; and many 
acts of parliament, from the reign of Philip and 
Mary to that of tleorge III., were passed to 
j'egulate the system of im]jre6.sment. Inipi'essment 
consisted in seizing by force, for service in the 
royal navy, seamen, river- watermen, and at times 
landsmen, when state eiiieigeiicies rendered thorn 
nece-ssavy. The pressgaiig, an ariiied party of reli- 
able men cominaudeil by ollioers, usually proceeded 
to sircli houses in the seaport towns as were sup- 
posed to be the I'esovt of the seafaring population, 
laid violent hands on all eligible inert, and conveyed 
them forcibly to the ships of war in the harbour. 
As it was not in the nature of sailors to yield with- 
out a struggle many terrible fi^jlits took place 
between the pressg,ang.s and their intenderl victims 
—combats in wliicli lives were often lost. In ^roint 
of justice there is little, if .anything, to be said for 
iinpressnierit, wliicli bad not even the merit of an 
impartial selection from the whole available pnpn- 
lalion. Under the laws all eligible men of seafaring 
habits were liable between the ages of eighteen and 
iifty-five; but exemptions were made in favour of 
apprentices who had not been two yeai-s appren- 
ticed, fishermen at sea, a proportion of able sea- 
men in each collier, harpooners in whalers, and a 
few others. A pressgang could board a rrrerclrant- 
vessel or a privateer of its own nation in any part 
of the world, and carry off as rrrany of the best 
men as could be removed witlroirt actually endaitger- 
ing tire vessel. Tire exercise of this power marie a 
prrvateer dread a friendly man-of-war more than an 
enemy, and often led to as exciting a chase as when 
enemies were in pur’suit of each other; for the 
privateer’s men were the be.st sailors, for their 


pnrpose, that the iraval (jilieers cotrld hay hold on. 
Mitigations of the harsh laws orr the srrlijeet were 
frequerttly iutrodrrced. As early as 1563 the naval 
auHioritics had to secure the sarretion of the local 
justiee.s of peace ; in 1835 the term of an iniprened 
tttan’b service was lirrrited to ii\ e year.s save in urgent 
rrational nece.ssity. Hy that time the systerrr was 
hecoirritrg obsolete ; tire travy is now manned by 
voluntary service. In recent tirrres, when volnnteera 
fail, a sy,stettr of bounties Iras been resorted to. 
But the laws sanetiouirrg irrriiiessrrrerrt sluirrher, 
without being repealed. 

Prcs.sing to Death. See Peine Forte et 
Dure. 

Prester John, the name applied hy medireval 
ciedirlity fur two hrrndred years to the supposed 
Clrrhstiarr sovereigrr of a vast hut ill-defined eirriiire 
itr ceirtral Asia. The idea of a powerful Christrair 
])Otentate in the far East, at otree priest and king, 
was universal in Europe from ahorrt the ittitldle of 
the i2th to the hegirrnrri" of the 14th century, when 
it was tr an.sf erred to Ethiopia and fitrally found a 
fancied historical jrrstification itr identification with 
tire Christian king of Abyssinia. 

The first rrrerrtioir of a Prester John, sprung from 
the ancierrt race of the Magi of the Gospels, oecurs 
in the Chronicle of Otto, bishop of Freisiugeit. 
Here, on the .antlrority (1145) of the bishop of 
Gabala (Jibed in Syria), we find a circurttstantial 
account of bis power, bis Christianity after the 
Nestoriarr pattern, his victories over tire Mecles and 
Persians, and how his progre.ss to Jerusalem was 
stayed by the intervening Tigris, which refused to 
freeze over to give Ititir passage. Again, about 1166, 
there was w'iclely erti’rent in Europe an extravagant 
epistle sirpposetl to be addressed by Pi-ester John 
to the Greek eirrperor Manuel, tilerein we rearl 
astounding worrrlers enough ; how that he rrrlecl 
over the three Indies and countless hordes of men, 
arttong tlrern those rrirele.an races which Alexanrkr 
the Great shut up within the northern irrountains ; 
that thirteen great crosses of gold and jewels were 
borne before as rrrairy anrries, each of 10,000 knights 
and 100,000 foot j that all his subject.s •were virtu- 
orts anci happy ; attendant upon Irinr were seven 
kings, sLxty dukes, and .305 coirrrts, twelre arch- 
bishops, and tweirty bishops, while seventy-two 
kings with their kingdoms were his tributaries ; 
before his throne stood a wondrous rrrir-r or, in which 
he saw everything that was happetritrg in all Iris 
vast dominions ; his kirrgdorn contained the Foun- 
tain of Youth, the Sea of Sand, the River of 
Stones, and the river whose sand was preciorrs gems, 
airts that dug gold, fish that yielded prrrple, pebbles 
that give light arrd make irrvisible, arrd the s.ala- 
trrauder which lives in lire, frotrt the incombrrstible 
cover-ing of which wer'e fashioned robes for the 
presbyter to wear. There is also extant a letter 
of date 1177, written by Pope Alexander III. and 
evidently addressed to tire irrragrriary author of 
the grandiloquent epistle of 1165. 

Ahorrt the year 1221 the distarrt rumour of the 
conquests of Genghis IClrati again gave strength to 
the belief in such a rrtrghty Christian poteirtate. 
M. tPAvezae first poirrted out the trrre historical 
source of the story in the Chinese Yelirt Taslri, 
founder of the empire of Karfi,-Khitai, who assumed 
the title of Gur Klu'rn (supposed by Oppert to have 
been confounded with Ywcheman or Johannes ), and 
fixed Iris capital at Balasaglrun, north of the T’iati 
Shan range. He defeated Sanjar the Seljrrk 
sovereign of Pei'sia in 1141 at a great battle near 
Samarkand, brrt, though hateful to the Moslem 
historians, of course never rrrade any profession of 
Christian faith. Professor Bruun of Odessa identifies 
Prester John with the 12tlr-eentury Georgian pr-ince 
John Orbelian, a redoubtable enemy of tire Trrrks 
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(i,ee Colonel Yule’a Mareo Polu, 2il ed. 1876, app. to 
rol. ii. ). Many writeis aliont the clo&e of tlie ISfch 
century, as Maico Polo, tlie Hienr de Joinville, and 
even Oregovy Abnlfaiaj, identify him vvitli Ujig 
Khiin, king of the Nestorian tribe of Kerait. Friar 
Odoiic aliont 1326 visited the country — the Temlnc 
of Marco Polo — still ruled over by a piince whom 
he styles Prester John, hut he adds, with the 
cautious gravity of the true historian, ‘ as regards 
him, not one hundredth part is true that is told of 
him as if it were undeiuable. ’ From tbia time the 
Asiatic phantoirr entirely disappears from view, 
but from the 14th centuiy onwards Prester John 
continues a less loniantie existence under the guise 
of tlie Christian king of Abyssinia. 

See D’Avezac in vol. iv. ( 1839 ) of tlie RecueU <lc Voy- 
nr/es et de Memoires of the Paris Sooi6te de Geograpliie ; 
Dr Gustav Opperfc, Per Presbyter Johamtes hi iSaye mid 
OeschiGhtc (2d ed. 1870); Friedrich Zariickc, Per 
Prieiler Johannes (1876-79). See also Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule's article ill Ency. Bril. (Oth ed.), his Hakluyt Society 
Cathay and the Way Thither ( vol. i. 1866), and The Book 
of Ser 3Iarco Polo ( 2d ed. 1875 ). 

PrcstOllj an important manufacturing town of 
Lancashiie, a municipal, iiarluinientary, and county 
hoiougli, on the north hank, and at the head of the 
estuary, of the Rihhle, 14 miles from tlie Irish 
Sea, 28 NNE. of Liverpool, .31 N\V. of Manchester, 
and 209 NNW. of London. Occupying an eminence 
120 feet above the river, and built mostly of hiick, 
it is on the whole well laid out, and is surrounded 
with pleasing soonery. The town-hall, built in 
1862-87 fiom designs by Sir (t. Gr. Scott at a cost 
of £80,000, is a French Gothic pile, with a clock- 
tower and spire 195 feet high. In September 1882 
weie laid the foundation -atones both of the Lanca- 
shire county hall and of the Harris free librmy and 
museum, to tho latter of which in 1883 Mr B. 
Newsham bequeathed a collection of pictuies and 
art-treasures worth £70,000. The places of wor- 
ship aie all of them modern, for even the parish 
chureh has been rebuilt. St Walburge’a (Homan 
Catholic), by Hansom of cab celebri^, has a spire 
306 feet liigh, the loftiest built in England since 
the Refcirmation, which amidy redeem.s ‘proud 
Pioston ’ from its old ‘ iio-stoeplo’ reproach. Other 
edifices are the gi-ammar-school ( 1550 j ichuilt 
1841), the corn exchange and market-house (1824), 
public baths (1851), a covered market (1870), 
militia barracks (1856), the infirmary ( 1869), itc. 
Tlii’ce large public parka were laid out in 1867— 
the Miller and Avenham paiks, and the former 
unsightly ‘ Moor ’ of 100 acres to the north of the 
town. In the lirst a statue was erected iu 1873 of 
the fourteenth Earl of Derby ; in Winokley Square 
is a monument to Sir Bohert Peel. Preston was 
constituted an independent poit in 1843 ; and great 
improvements have heon ellected at a cost of three- 
quarters of a million under the ‘ Bibhle Navigation 
and Preston Dock Act, 1883,’ these including the 
deepening of the channel so as to admit vessels 
of 1000 tons, the construction of a dock of 40 acres, 
the erection of warehouses, &c. Arkwright (q-v._), 
who was horn heie in 1732, in 1768 sat up here his 
fainona spinning-frame ; and Preston now is one of 
the principal seats of the cotton industry, wliich 
gradually superseded tho linen manufaetuie, its 
staple ill the 18th century. There are also iron 
and brass foundries, iron shipbuilding yards, 
engineering and machine shop.s, steam-boiler works, 
rope-walks, &c. A guild-merchant festival, first 
clearly heard of in 1397, has been held regularly 
every twenty years since 1562— the last on 4th 
September 188^ Preston, the first of whose royal 
charters was granted by Henry VI., returns two 
members to parliament. The borough boundary 
was extended in 1885. Poii. (1811) 17,116; (1841) 
60,073; (1881) 100,262; (1891) 111,696. 


Preston arose whilst ancient Coceium oi Ilib- 
chester, higher up the Blhble, decayed. In Athel- 
stan’s reign Amonnderness, the bundled in which 
it is situated, was granted to the cathedral chnrch 
of York ; hence its chief toivn came to be known 
as Preston or ‘ priests’ town.’ Near Preston, on 
17th August 1648, Cromwell totally ranted tire 
royalists under Sir Marinaduke Larigdale ; and 
Preston figures in both the Jacobite rebellions of 
1715 and 1745. For Foister’.s little army sur- 
rendered here to General Willes; and Prince 
Charles Edward occupied tho town on both his 
march to and his retreat from Derby. Lady 
Hamilton has been claimed, but falsely it seems, 
as a native. On 1st September 1832 Joseph 
Livesey of Preston and six others here signed a 
pledge of total abstinence — the first ever taken in 
England. 

.See works by Wliittle (2 vols. 1821-37), Dobson (four, 
1856-62), Hardwick (1857), Abraiit (1882), and T. C. 
Smith (1891). 

Prcstoupaiis, a coast-town of Haddington- 
shire, 8 miles E. of Edinburgh. Its salt-pans llorrr- 
ished from the 12Lh century till 1825 ; now hrewirrg 
and Itshitrg are the principal industries. Pop. 2623. 
To the south-east, on 21st September 1745, was 
fought the battle of Pr estorrparrs, Preston, or 
Gladsinurr, when irr a live rrnirrrtes’ rrrsh Prince 
CIrarles Edward’s 2500 Highlanders conrpletely 
routed 2300 di.sorplrtred sokliers urtder Sir John 
Cope and Colonel Gardiirer (q.v,). 

Pl’CStwich, a cottorr trrarnrfacturiirg town of 
Lancashire, 4 rrrilcs NNW. of Manchester. It has 
a Gothic olmrch, built irr the 1.3th century, and 
restored in 1861, also marry litre villas aitd a large 
Irruatio asylunt. Pop. (1881 ) 8627 ; ( 1891 ) 7869, 

Presumption is an inference drnwit by the 
law tit certain circumstances or conditions of facts, 
arid is used generally as a mere starting-point in an 
aroiiment or litigation. Presumptions abound in 
all departments of the law, and are adopted from 
the necessity of corning to some conclusion or other 
in niost oases where the evidence is general or in- 
conclusive. Tlm.s, a person who has posses, sioii of 
goods is presumed to he the owner till tlie con- 
trary is proved. A man is presumed to he in- 
nocent till the contrai'y is proved. Tho law of 
England prestriiies that any one who has not been 
heard of for seven years is dead. By an act of 1881 
for Scotland the heir of a person who Iras disappeared 
for seven years may ohtaiir authority to uplift the 
annual income, and thirteen years later may obtain 
full possession of the heritable estate of thq person 
presumed to be dead ; for securing full right to 
inherit and dispose of movable estate, the person 
must ho dead for fourtoen years. 

Pretender. See Jacobites, Stbwabt. 

Pretoria, capital of the Transvaal, in South 
Africa, stands in a plain sheltered by encircling 
mountains, 980 miles from Capetown and 285 
W. of Lorenzo Marques, on Delagoa Bay, with 
which it is being connected by rail. It has broad 
streets in which grass grows and refuse is shot 
down. The name is derived from the Boer leader 
Pretorirw. New puhlio htiildings— parliament 
house, &o. — are being (1891) eraoted. Pop. 4000. 

Preventive Offleers. See Ooastguaed. 

Preveza, or Previsa, a fortified town in the 
extreme south-west of European Turkey, stand.s on 
the north side of tire entrance to the Gulf of Arta. 
It exports valonia acorns, wool, cotton, and oil. 
The Venetians held the town from 1683 to 1797. 
One year later All Pasha drove out the French 
garrison and plundered the place. Pop, 6000. 

Provost, ABTiii. Antoine Francois Prevost 
d’Exiles, coinmoiily called the Ahhe Prdvost, and 
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imiiioital iib the authoi of Muuun Let^caiit, ■was honi 
Ilf yooil faiiiilv lit, Ht'bdin in ArtoE, let April 1697. 
He wiib educated by the Jesiiitb at Hebdiii, and at 
the Co]le;ie d’Haicouit in Parib, at sixteen volun- 
teered for .service as tlie last war of Louis XIV. 
was drawiiio to its olcwe, but soou letuiueil to tlie 
Jesuits, aud indeed had alnioat joined the order 
when a fiesli temptation drew his impulsive aud 
restless natiiie once more to the soldier’s life. Of 
this second peiiud of soldiering; little i.s known, hut 
it is ecitaiu that at twenty -four he joined the 
Lenedietines of St Maui, and .spent the next i-ix 
years in a lound of religious duties, iu study, aud 
in writing: a volume of Galliu Uhristiunu. xVbout 
the year 1727, heino anxious to be transferred to 
C'luiiy, wlieie the rule was less austeie, he dis- 
counted Ids perniissiou, and so found himself 
unexpectedly yuilty of the .sin of di-sohedienee. 
He tied to Holland, and .spent .six years of exile in 
that country and in England, aud there is even a 
dim story of a love ciitan/^lemeut ayainst which he 
strove for a while in vain. In 172ti he published 
the flist and best of lu.s lony novels, the Shmutrcs 
d'loi Homme do Qiiahtc, to which indeed 3Iuhuii 
Lrscant (appaientlv first published at Ainsterdain 
in 1733) foini.s a kind of supiileuient. HE llneut 
pen employed itself in further novels — Clceeland, 
JIU natiirel do Crumicd ; Lo Dayoii do Killerinc — 
in translations, aud in Lc Hour et Cuiitrc (1733-40), 
a periodiual review of life and letters, modelled on 
the Spedutur, aud showing an excellent apprecia- 
ttou of English books. Hy 173.7 he was back in 
France by royal permisaion, and allowed to wear 
the dress of the .secular priesthood. He was be- 
friended by Cardinal de Bissy, aud the Prince do 
Conti, whose chuidain he became, and for thirty 
years he wrote assiduously over a liutidred volmne.s 
of compilations, includiim- a voluminoua Ilutoire 
gcui'ralts den Voyages ( of wTiicli vol. i. , 1746, contains 
aline portrait by Schmidt), histories, nioial essays, 
translations of Pamela and Clarissa Har/oire, and at 
least one novel — Ilistoiro d’line Orecijuc Modemc. In 
1741 a literary set vice thoughtlessly rendered to a 
satirical uoveliat drove him from Fiance to Brussels, 
tlience to P’rankfort ; but he was soon forgiven by 
M. de Maurepas, anil allowed to return. His death 
ia one of the moat tragical in the history of lettem. 
He lived in a cottage at Saint-Firmin near Chan- 
tilly, walked much in the woods there, and one 
day, 23d November 1763, was struck down with 
a 6t of apoplexy. He wa.s found senseless and 
ajiparently dead, wdiereiipon a .stupid surgeon, in 
his haste to begin a jiost-mortem examination, 
both brought him to life and killed him by a single 
thrust of his knife. This shocking story is not 
completely autlienticated, and it must be remem- 
bered tlial many legends have clustered round Pre- 
vobt’s romantic life. Of these the most remarkable 
is a perfectly baseless calumny, that he killed his 
own father, who had caught him in an intrigue, by 
throwing him down, stairs. 

Prevost’s is one of the names lifted securely 
above the flood of time by one book written iu a 
moment of happy inspiration. hhimn Lescaut 
lemahis fresh, charming, aud )ierennial, from its 
perfect aud unallected simplicity, the stamp of 
reality and truth throughout, and a .style .so flow- 
ing, easy, and natural, that the reader forgets it 
altogether in the overpowering pathetic intere.st of 
the story. The half-dozen figure, s portrayed have 
the likeness of life itself : the young Chevalier de.s 
Crieux, the hero, is a lover of Ihe noblest pattern, 
absolutely forgetful of self, and idealising even the 
unwortbiness of his mistress ; Tiberge is an admir- 
able tyjie of the sensible and faithful friend, Les- 
caut, Manon’s brother, of the ruffian and bully 
hut the trium])h of the book is Mauou herself, 
charming, light-hearted, shallow, incapable of a 


love that she will not sacrilice fur luxury, yet ever 
moved with aieal attection for her lover, constant 
even in her incoiiNtaney and her degiadatiou, the 
goodue.Ss ever shining tlnough the guilt, and at 
last purified by love and suffering. One feels in 
this unifpie book that it is impos-sible to say vv here 
reality ends ami fiction begins, and indeed it 
lemaiiin to this ilay uueipialled as a truthful 
realisation of one ov er-rna.stcring pa.s.siou. From 
begtirning to end a careful leader detects the traces 
of a sad e.xperience, for its author had liirmself a 
seusitive heart and warm imagination, joined to a 
vv eak and vacillatirrg chai'acter. Both a Tiberge and 
a Lies tirieux met in himself, for hi.s character and 
Ideals were pine and elevated, despite the weak- 
ne.sses thatgievv out of his passionate and impulsive 
soul. Corniiouiided, like his hero, at once of weak- 
ness and of -strength, he is not to be regaided with 
admiration so riinch as .sjnipath.v and alieotiori, for, 
if his .sen.sitive and iiiipre.ssionablo heart opened a 
door to frailties ill-befitting the habit that he wore, 
these frailtie.s at least were natural and not dio- 
.simrrlatcd, and did riot corrupt his heart arry mure 
than thev did his heroine’s. 

There is no complete edition of Prevost’s works. His 
Oiuvreb Choisus were collected at Aimsteidam (39 vols. 
1783-85). Of Ins one ni.ibteriiiece the editions aie 
numberless, and there is at least one fair English transla- 
tion, by D. C. Moyhiii (1841; reprinted 1886). .See the 
hiograpliy prefixed to Provost’s HlhsIcs (1764), and 
•Sarnte-Beuve in Portraits LitUrairts, vols. i. and iii, 
and Cuuicru't, du Liiiidi, vol. r.x. 

Prtfvost-Paraclol, Lucien An.vtole, French 
jouriralist, was horrr at Paris, sort of an actress, Stli 
Arrarrst 1829, passed with distiirctiorr through the 
College Binrrliorr and Ecolu Noniralo, and heoaine 
iu 1855 professor of F’l’ench Litciature at Aix. 
Hardly a year later he was at work iir I’aiis on the 
Juiinad des Debuts and Courricr du Dimanehc, 
artd from time to time he jutlilmhed collections of 
essays on literatiri'e and polrtics, of which the best 
is Iris Essais siir Ics 3Itiralisies Fraiipiis (1864). 
Irt 1865 he was elected to the Academy, and in 
1868 he visited Englatul, and was honoirred at 
Edittlirngh with a public cutei'tainment. He had 
always hoeir, as a moderate liberal, arr opponent 
of the empire, hut the accessioir of Ullivicrto power 
iu Jartuary 1870 seemed to ojieii up a new era for 
French policy, and lie allowed hiinself to accept 
the post of envoy to the United States. Scarcely 
w!us he installed when the war with Cermany 
broke out, ami Prcvost-Paiadol, his riiiud iiiihingcd 
by the virulent attacks made upon him hy the 
i-epuhlicait press, aud hojieless of the issue of the 
gre.at struggle hefoi'e his country, solved his own 
difficulties hy suicide at New York, 20tli July 1870. 

Prey, Birds of. See Birds of Prey. 

Priam, king of Troy at the time of the Trojan 
war, was the .sou of Laomedori and Strymo or 
Placia. The name nieaiis ‘the ransomed,’ and 
was given liini on account of his having been 
ransomed h.v his sister Hp.sione from Her cules, into 
whose hands lie had fallen. His first wife was 
Arisba, daughter of Meiops, whom he gave away 
to a friend in order to marry Hecuba, by whom, 
according to Horner, he had iiiiieteeu sons. He 
liad altogether fifty son.s ; later writers add as 
luatiy daughters. The best known of these are 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Troilus, and 
Cassandra. Piiaiu is represented as too old to 
take any active part in the Trojan war, and in 
Horner only once appears on the field of battle. 
After Hector’s death he went to the tent of Achilles 
to beg the body for burial. Tire oldest Greek 
legends are silent respecting his fate ; but later 
poets like Euripides aud Virgil say that he was 
slaiu by Pyrrlms when the Greeks stormed the 
city. 
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Pria'pllS, hon i)f Dionysus and Aphrodite, horn 
at Laiupsacus on tlie Hellesjiont, considered as a 
tli\inity of fruitfulness, e-pecially of lloeks of sheep 
and goats, of bees, the vine, and of all kinds of 
g, 'll den produce. His stiitiie.s usually .stood in 
gardens, in the form of lude rvooden images, 
painted vermilion, rvith a club, sickle, and jihallic 
symbol of oxaggciatcd dimensions. 

Pribram, n mining town of Bohemia, 48 miles 
by rail SSM'. of Prague, employs GOOD men in the 
royal lead and silver mines, and various manu- 
factures. There is a mining academy, and a church 
nnicli fieijuented by pilgrims. Pop. 11,020. 

Pribj'lof I.iliiiids. See Al.vsk.v. 

Prior, Tv inir.vni), philosoiiher, was born at Tyn- 
ton, in Glamuiganshiie, on 22d February 1723. His 
father was a dissenting minister, morose, bigoted, 
and intolerant, in complete antithesis to the dis- 
position of the son. As ahoy he lead Clarke and 
Butlei, went at eighteen to a dissenting academy 
in London, and at the close of his studies hecaine 
cbaiilain to a Mr HtreatJichl at Htoke-Ncwington, 
nitli vhum he lived for Lliirtcen year.s. Legacies 
from his patron and an nnele in IT.'iti onahleil liim 
to iinany. Fie hihmirod as a ineachei at Newington 
tiieen and at Hackney, and establislied a reputation 
liv his somewhat heav y hut able lievieit- of the I’nn- 
cijiiil Qiicutwiii, in Murala (17!)8). HLs a)H)h)getic 
wuik, On the Im)iitriance of Chvistiunitji, appealed 
in 17G6. In 17G9 he received from (Ifasgow tlie 
dogioe of D.D., and published his Tmitii,i' on 
Ilevcniuntti 1 / Puymcntii ; which was followed by 
the comiiilation of thu celeluated Kurlluimptuii 
Mortatitij Tublce, and vailoius other works of 
value relating to life ab.su ranee and aumiltics. 
Ill 1771 appeared liis famous to the Public 

OH the Subject of the Natiuual Debt ; in 177(1 his 
Ohscreations ou Civil Liherti/ and the Justice and 
Policy of the H'nr leith Ainerieu. The latter 
brought liim the freedom of the eily of London 
and an invitation from congress to assist in regn- 
laliiig its lliiaiices. Price lived long eiiongli to 
heiald the promise of the Freiieli llovoliition, and 
to he (leiioniicod in Burke’s llcflcetiuus. He died 
April It), 1791. Price was a licliever in the imnia- 
teiiality of the soul, Iiolding that it remained in 
a dormant state between death and resurrectimi. 
Their dill'orence of ojiinioii on this subject led 
to a coiitroveisy of some celebrity between him 
null his friend IJr Piiestley, His views res]iectiiig 
the divinity of ClirisL weie wliat is called Low or 
senii-Ariaii. As a morali.sL he has a clo.se allinity 
with L'udworth, ami in some points strangely fore- 
bliaclinvs the greater name ot Kant. Of iiisgioat 
tieatise on morais the chief po.sition.s are tlie.se ; 
actioms are iii theuiselocs right or wrong; right and 
wrong are siiii]ile ideas iiicaiiahle of analysis ; these 
ideas are received iniiiiediately by the intuitive 
power of the reason or understanding. See the 
Life by his nephew, 'William Morgan (1815). 

Pl'iCC, Thomas (1787-1848), a distingnislied 
Welsh scholar. See Wale,s (Language and 
Litehatuke). 

Prichard, .Tames Cowle.s, ethnologist, was 
hoi'll at Ros,s ill Herefordsliire, 11th Fehiiiary 1786. 
The son of a (Quaker iiierchaiit, ho i-eeeived a 
careful home education at lios.s ami in Bristol, 
where he had many clianee.s of picking up foreign 
languages. There, at St Thomas’s, London, and 
in Edinburgh he studied iiiedieine ; and in 1810, 
after a re.sidoncu both at Oambrldge and at Oxford, 
he coiunieiiced jiraetice iii Briatol as a physician. 
Hi.s talents wore .soon recognised. He was 
appointed physician lirst to the Clifton dispensary 
and St Peter’s Hospital, and afterwards to the 
Bristol inflrm.ary. In 1813 appeared his JJescrwc/ies 
into the Physical History of Manldnd, which at 
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once seemed liim a high .sLaiidiiig as an etliiiologist. 
The ditTeient editions of this work (4th, 5 voB. 
1841-51) gave fiuther proofs of tlie zeal villi which 
he piiisiied liis etliiiologiciil irifpiiries ; and at the 
same time iie devoted iiiinself niuch to philology, 
which he rightly judged to be absolutely iiidispens. 
able for an enlaigcd study of ethnology.' He made 
hini.self master not only of the Bonianec, Teutonic, 
and Celtic languages, lint also of Samskiit, Hebrew, 
Aiabic; and in The Eastern Ungin of the Celtic 
Nations (1831 : 2d ed. by Latham, 1857) he eoiii- 
jiared the dilTeient dialects of Celtic with the 
San.skrit, Creek, Latin, and Teuloiiie languages, 
and .succeeded in e.staldisliiiig a olo.se alhnitv 
between them all, fioin which he aignedin favour 
of a coiimioii origin foi all the jieoples .speaking 
tho.se langiiage.s. Besides scveial medical woiks, 
he also imblished an Aualysis of Er/iydian Myth- 
oloyy (1819; Ccr. trails, liy A. IV.'von vScldegel, 
1837) and The Natund History uj Man (2 voL. 
1S43 ; 4th eil. by K. Noiris, 1S55). A.s a tiibiite lo 
his eniinenee as an etliiiologist. Dr Prichard was 
elected pie.sident of the Ethnological Society ; 
while in recognition of his reseaiches into the 
nature .and vaiious foiins of insanity he was 
appointed in 1845 a conimi.ssiouei in lunacy, 'riiis 
occasioned his removal to London, where ou 22il 
Deeemhei 1848 ho died of rhemualic fever. The 
linst to raise etlniology Lo the laiik of a science, lie 
was himself a nionogenist, maintaining that man 
Is one in .species, and that the iiegio is the piimi- 
tivc tyiio of the hnmaii race. 

Prickle (Acideus), in Botany, is simply a hard, 
pointed hair. See Haiii.s of Plants. 

Prickly Ilesit is the popular name in India 
and other tropical countries for a foiiii of skin 
disease sometimes known ns Lichen tropicus (see 
I.U'HEN ). It more frcijueiitly attack.s strangers from 
temperate climates than the iiativ'es, although the 
latter aie not altogether exenipl from it. It consists 
ill a copioms eruption of small red papules. 'Tlie 
sensation.s of itching and .slinging which attend it 
are intense, and give ri.se to an almost irresistible 
l)ro]iensity to .scratching, whicli of comse only 
aggravates the irritation. Little or nothing can he 
done in the way of treatment, excejit Iceeping a.s 
cnnl as possible. 

Prickly Pear, or Indian Fig {(Jpmtia), a 
geiiHS of plants of the natural order Cactaceie 
(q.v.), having a lleshy stem, generally foinied of 
compressed articulations ; lealloss. except that the 
youngest shoots produce small cylindrical leaves 
which soon fall olT; generally coveied with clusters 
of strong hairs or of prickles ; the flowers springing 
from among the clusteis of piickles, or from the 
ni.argiii or sumiiiit of the arliciilations, solitary, 
or eoryiiihoso-p.Tiiioulate, generally yellow, rarely 
white or red ; the fruit leseiiihling a fig or pear, 
with clustens of jirickles on the skin, iniicilagiuous, 
generally eatable— that of some species pleasant, 
that of others insipid. The prickles of some species 
are .so strong, and their .stems grow u]i in such 
nnmlier .and strength, that they aie used foi hedge- 
plants in warm countries. Tlie Conimou Prickly 
Pear or Indian Fig ( 0. vulgaris), a native of Vir- 
ginia ami more southerii parts of North America, 
is now naturalised in many parts of the soutli of 
Europe and north of Africa, and in other warm 
countries. It grow.s well on the barest rocks, and 
spreads over expanses of volcanic sand and ashes 
too arid for almost any other plant. It is of 
liumble growth ; its fruit oval, rather larger than 
a hen’s egg, yellow, and tinged with purple, the 
pulp red or purple, juicy, and pleasantly com- 
'Lining sweetness with acidity. It is extensively 
used in many c.oniitries as an article of food. 
In the south of England the prickly pear lives 
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in the open air, and oecabionally ripcns> its fruit. 
In America it is cultivated cons>iderahIy to tlie 
north of its native region. Lime I'ulrlrish is often 
mixed with tlie soil in which it i-. to he planted. 
The fruit is imported into Biitnin, to a small 
extent, from the Mediterranean. The Dwarf 
Prickly Peai (U. nana), very similar, hut smaller, 
and h.'iving prostrate stems, is naturalised in Europe 
as far north .as the sunny slopes of the Tyrol. The 
Tuna [U. tuna), much used in some parts of the 
West Indies as a liedge-plant, and also valuable as 
one of the .species which afford food to the cochineal 
insect, yields a pleasant fiuit. It has led llowei-s, 
with long staniems, which display a remarkable 
irritability. 

Pride, THOll.iS, one of the most resolute of 
Cromwell’s soldiers, was a native of London, and 
of humble origin. At fii-st a drayman and brewer, 
he enlisted at the commencement of the Civil War, 
and by his merit quickly rose to he colonel. He 
commanded a brigade under Cromwell in Scotland, 
and, when the Hou.se of Commons betrayed a dis- 
position to effect a settlement with the king, was 
appointed by the army to purge it of its Pie.shy- 
terian royalist meinhers. By ‘ Pride’s Purge ’ 
about a hundred were excluded, wlierenpoii the 
House, now reduced to .about eiglity member.s, 
proceeded to bring the king to justice. Colonel 
Pride ,sat among his judge.s, and .signed the death- 
warrant. He died iJ3d October 1058, and so felt 
not the rage of his enemies wlieu his body was dug 
up and hanged beside Cromwell’s on Tyburn. 

Pridcaux, Humphrey, scholar and divine, 
wa.s horn of an ancient and honourable family .at 
Padstow, Cornwall, 2d May 1648. He was educated 
at Westminster School under Dr Busbjq and then 
at Christ Chuich, Oxford, where ha grailuated B.A. 
in 1672. His Marmora Uj:oiuciisia (1076), an ac- 
count of the Arundel JIavble--, procured for liim the 
friendship of Lord Chanoellor Pinch (afterwards 
Earl of Nottingham), who in 1679 ap[)ointed him 
rector of St Clement’s, O.xford, ami in 1081 a pre- 
bendary of Norw'ich. After several minor prefer- 
ments he was collated in 1088 to the arclule.aconry 
of Suffolk, and in 1702 was made Dean of Norwicli. 
He died 1st November 1724. His nine works in- 
clude a. Life of Mahomet (1697), long very popular; 
Directions to Churchimrdcns (1701 ; lotli ed. 1886); 
and The Connection of the History of the Old and 
New Testament (1715-17 ; 27th ed, 1876). The la.st 
treats with mncli learning, hut less discernment, 
the affairs of ancient Egypt, Assyria, Per.sia, Judiea, 
Greece, and Rome, so far as they hear on the sub- 
ject of sacred pi'ophecy. See Prideaux’s Letters to 
John Ellis, edited by E. M. Tliompson (Camden 
Soc. 1875). 

Pride of Clliua (also called Pride of India 
and Bead-tree), a iiandsome tree of the order 
Meliacese (M. azedarach), a native of India, 
naturalised in the southern state.s of the American 
Union. It glows rapidly', has large hunche.s of 
llower.s, and enormous quantities of small fruit. 
A decoction of the hark of its root is used as a 
vermifuge. 

Pric-dleu (Fr., 'pray God’), a portable kneel- 
ing-desk ; a chair which may he used for kneeling 
in praj'er. 

PriegO, a town of Spain, 46 miles SE. of 
Cordova, grows wine and weaves silk. Pop, 
15,674. 

Priene, anciently one of the ‘ twelve ’ cities of 
Ionia, stood a little NW. of tiie mouth of the 
Mmander in Caria. Here in the second half of the 
19tlicentiU'y the remains of an elegant Ionic temple 
to Athene Polias were examined by an agent of 
the Britisli Society of Dilettanti, wiio carried off 


and gave to the British Museum the stone liear- 
ing the inscription tiiat recorded its dedication hv 
Ale.vander the GrCcat. See Antiquities of I oniu 
part iv. ( 1882 ). ’ 

Pricssnitz. Bee Hydrop.ithy. 

Priest (Gv. preshyteros, Lat. presbyter, Fr. 
priibe), the title, in its most general signification, 
of a minister of public worsliip, hut specially- 
applied to the minister of sacrilice or other media- 
tori.al offices. In the eaily history of mankind 
the functions of the priest seem to have comraonly 
heen discharged by the head of each family ; hut 
on the e.xpansion of tlie family into the state the 
office of jiriest became a public one. It thus c,ame 
to pass that in many instances the priestly' office 
was associated with that of the soveieign. But in 
many religious and political bodies, also, the orders 
tvere maintained in complete independence, and 
the priests formed a distinct and, generally speak- 
ing, a prii'ileged class. The priestly order, in most 
of the ancient religions, included a graduated liier- 
arehy ; and to the chief, whatever was his title, 
were assigned the most solemn of the religious 
otfices entrusted to the body. In Egypt the popu- 
lation is .supposed to have been divuled into thiee 
01 four caste.s, at the bead of wliieh was the sacer- 
dotal, or prie.sts. This division, however, was not 
very strictly observed, as the son did not invariably 
follow the profession of the father. That of the 
priest appears most honniir.alile, and two principal 
classes of prie.sts were in existence at the earliest 
peiiods — the hont, or prophets, and the ab, or 
inferior priests. The first were atlaclied to the 
worship of all the deities of Egypt ; and in the 
greater cities theie was hont api, high prophet, or 
priest, wiio presided over the otheis; at Thebes 
there wore as many' as four prophets of Amninn. 
Their duties appear to Jmi'e compri.sed the geneial 
cultiis of the deity. They also interpreted the 
oracles of the teniplc.s. Besides tho iirophets of 
the gods, others u'ere attached to the worship of 
tho king, and to various oificea ciiiiiiected with the 
administration of the temples. The class of (iiiests 
called ah, or ‘pure,’ wore inferior, and were aUo 
attached to the principal deities and to the per- 
sonal woiship of the monarch. They were required 
to be seriipulousiy neat and clean, entirely shaven, 
and ascetic in their diet, bathing and fasting 
frequently'. The priesthood of India belongs to 
tlie first caste, or tliat of the Biahmans, ex'cliisively' 
(see C.tSTE, Indi.v). But, as the proper porforni- 
ance of such functions requires, ei en in a Braliiiian, 
the knowledge of the sacred texts to he recited at 
a sacrifice, and of the complicated ceremonial of 
wliich the sacrificial acts consist, none hut a 
Brahman learned in one or more Vedas, and 
versed in the works treating of the ritual, pos- 
sesses, according to the ancient law, the qualifica- 
tion of a priest. Sec also Buddhi.sm, La.viai.sm. 

In sacred liistoiy the patriarchal period furnishe.s 
an example of the family priesthood ; while in 
Melchizeueo, king of Salem, wo find the union of 
the royal ivitli the priestly character. In the 
Mosaic law the whole theory of the piiesthoad, 
as a sacrilicial and mediatorial office, is fully' 
developed. Tlie priest of the Mosaic law .stands 
in the position of a mediator between God and the 
people ; and, even if the sacrifices which he offered 
be regarded as but typical and prospective in their 
moral eflicacj', the priest must lie considered as 
administei'ing them with full authority in all that 
regards their legal value. The Mosaic priesthood 
was the inheritance of tho family of Aaron, of tlie 
tribe of Levifq.v. ). It consisted of a High-priest 
(q.v, ), and of inferior ministers, distributed into 
twenty-four classes. The age for admission to the 
priesthood is noyvhere expressly fixed ; but, from 
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2 Clivoiiiclef-, xxxi. 17, it would f,eein that the 
niiiiiiinuii age was twenty. In the service of the 
tenigle the priests neve divided into twenty-four 
cL'isoes, eaoli of which was subject to a chief priest, 
and served, each company for a week, following 
each other in rotation. Their duties in the temple 
consisted in piepariiig, .slaying, and offering 
victims, ill preparing the show-bread, burning the 
incense, and tending the lights of the sanctuary. 
Outside they n’ere employed iii instructing the 
people, attending to the daily offerings, enforcing 
the laws regarding leg'.al uncleanness, &c. For 
tlieir maintenance were set aside certain offerings 
(see Fiiist-frltt,s) and other gifts. They wore a 
distinguishing dress, the eliief characteristics of 
wliich were a wliite tunic, an eiubioidered cincture, 
and a turban-shaped head-dress. The Jewish priest- 
hood may he said to have practically ceased with 
the desti'iietion of the temple. 

In the (Jhristiau dispensation the name piiuii- 
tively given to the public ministers of religion was 
prcsbi/tcros, of ivhich tlie English name ‘ prie.st ’ is 
but a form derived tlirongU the old Fieucli or Nor- 
man prcutre. The name given in classical Greek 
to tlic saciilieing priests of the pagan religion, Gr. 
hiereiis, Lat. sufcrdus, is not ioiind in the New 
Testament explicitly applied to minister.s of the 
Christian ministiy ; hrrt very early in ecclesiastical 
u--e it appears as an ordinary designation ; and 
with all those hodie.s of Cluistiana — Roman Catho- 
lics, Greeks, Syrians, and other (Jviontals — who 
regaul the euoharist as a sacvilioo (see LlTURCiV) 
the two names were applied indiseriniimitely. The 
priesthood of tlie Christian ohuroli is one of the 
grades of the hieraroliy, second in order only to 
that of bishop, with w’hioli order the priestiiood 
has many functions in common. The jiriest is 
legarded as the onliiiary minister of the eucharist, 
whether as a .sacrament or as asacrilice; of bap- 
tism, penance, and extreme unction ; and although 
the contracting parties are hold in tlie iiiodern 
schools to be Lliomselves tlie luinistev.s of marriage, 
the prie.st is regarded by all scliools of Homan 
divines as at least tlie normal and official witiie.s8 
of its celebration. The priest is also olfieiall.y 
charged with the instruction of the peojile and the 
direction of their spiritual conccrri.s, and by long- 
establislied use special districts, called parislies, 
are assigned to priests, within which they are 
entrusted with tlie care and .supervision of the 
spiritual wants of all the inhabitants. The holy 
order of priesthood can only bo conferred by a 
bishop, and lie is ordinarily assisteil by two or 
iiioie priests, who, in coiiiiiion with the bishop, 
impose hands on the candidate. Tlie rest of the 
ceremonial of ordination coiisist.s in investing the 
candidate with the sacred iiistruiiieiits and orn,v 
ineiits of his order, anointing his hands, and 
reciting certain iM'-ayers significative of the gifts 
and the duties of the office. The distinguishing 
vestment of the celebrant priest in the mass is the 
Chitsuhlc (q. V. ). In Catholic countries priests wear 
even in public a distinctive dress, in must respects 
common to them with the other orders of Clergy 
(q. V.). In the Latin Cliurcli priests are bound 
to a lifu of celibacy. In tlie Greek and oriental 
eluirclies married men may be advanced to the 
priestiiood ; but no one is permitted to marry after 
ordination, nor is a married priest permitted to 
marry a second time, .should Iris wife die. 

In the Cliuvch ol Engbiud, and other Reformed 
Episcopal Cliurelie,s, the term priest is retained as 
the de.signation of the second order of clergy, whose 
special office it is (1) to celebrate the >Sacranient of 
the Lord’s Supper; (2) to pronounce the forms of 
Absolution in the Morning and Evening Prayer, in 
tli6_ Coiiiiiiiiiiion Service, and in the Ciffice for the 
Visitation of the Sick ; and ( 3 ) to preach, though 
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this last office is, by .special lioen.se, sometimes 
extended to deacons, idee Deacok, Orders ( Holy ). 

Priestley, Jo, SEi’H, son of a clotli-drapei , was 
bom at Eieldliead, near Leeds, 13th March 1733. 
For some time he was obliged to abandon school 
studies, owing to weak health, and betook liiinself 
to mercantile piiisiiits, but with returning strength 
bis literary studies were resumed at a dissenting 
academy at Daveiitvy (founded by Dr Doddridge). 
Though bis fatlier and family were strong Cal- 
vinists, young Priestley, during his lesidenee at 
the academy, felt called on to renounce nearly all 
the theological and metaphysical opinions of libs 
youth. ‘I came,’ he says, ‘to enibiace what is 
called the heterodo.x .side of every question.’ In 
1755 he became minister to a small congregation at 
Needliani Market, in Suffolk. Wliile Iiere he 
composed bis work against the doctrine of Christ’s 
death being a saoiiliee or satisfaction for sin, 
entitled Tha Scripture Ductrhw of Remission. In 
this be taught that the Bible i.s indeed a divine 
revelation, made fioiii God to man tbrongli Christ, 
himself a man and no more, nor claiming to be 
more, and rejected the doctrines of tlie Trinity 
and the Atonement. In 175S he quitted Needliani 
for Naiitwich ; and in 1761 he removed, as teacher 
of languages and belles-lettres, to an academy at 
Warriiigton ; and here Iris literary career may be 
said fiist fairly to have begun. A visit to London 
led to his making the acquaintance of Franklin, 
wlio supplied him with book-s which enabled him 
to write lris_ History and Present State of Electricity, 
imblislied in 1767. It was followed by a work on 
Vision, Li(jh1, and Colours. In 1762 lie piiblialied 
\\\3 Theory of Lanyiuajc and Universal Grammar, 
In 1766 he w.as made F.K.S., and LL.D. of Eiliii- 
burgh. Ill the followin'' year he removed to Mill- 
lull, near Leeds, where lie was appointed minister 
of a dissenting' chapel. The fact of a brewery 
being be.side lii.s dwelling gave a new direction to 
his energetic and versatile mind ; lie be^'an to study 
clieuiistiy. In 1773 lie was appointed literary coiii- 
panion to Loid Slielbiirn, and accompanied the 
earl on a continental tour in 1771. Having been 
told by certain Parisian sai-aiits that lie was the 
only man of understanding they had ever known 
who believed in C'liristianiiy, he wrote, in reply, 
the Letters to a Philosophical Unhelicoer, and 
various other works, coiiUuning criticisms on the 
doctrines of Hume and other.s. But, while laughed 
at ill Paris as a believer, at home lie was branded 
as an atheist. To escape the odium arising from 
the latter imputation, be published, in 1777, lii.s 
Disquisition Itelatiny to Matter and Spirit, in 
which, partly materialising spirit and partly 
spiritualising matter, he holds that our liope.s of 
resurrection iiiiist rest solely on the truth of the 
Christian revelation, and that on science they have 
no foundation whatever. On leaving Lord iSliel- 
Imrn, he became mini.ster of a dissenting chapel at 
Birmingham. The publication, in 1786, of Iris His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerniny Jesus Christ 
occasioned the renewal of a controversy, which 
load begun in 1778, between him and Dr Horsley, 
concerning the doctrines of Free-will, Materialism, 
and TJnitarianism. His reply to Burke's llcfleetions 
on the French lievolution led to Iris being made a 
citizen of the French Republic ; and this led to a 
mob on one occasion breaking into Iris house, and 
destroying all its coiitent.s, hooks, manuscripts, 
scientific instruments, &c. A brollicr-iii-law, how- 
ever, about this time left him £10,000, with an 
annuity of £200. In 1791 he succeeded to the 
cliarge at Hackney ; hut Iris honestly-avowed 
opinions had made him uiipojiular, and lie (1791) 
lemoved to America, where lie was heartily 
received. He died at Novtlinmherlaiid, Penn- 
sylvania, 6tli February 1804, expressing (though 
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lie agreed that he should he called a mateiialist) 
his confidence in iianiortalitj'. He rvas a iiiau of 
iirepvoachahle charactei', seieiie of teiniier, fearless 
in searching after and confessing the truth. His 
■services to chemistry are summed uji at Vol. III. 
p. 117 (and .sec OXYOEN); recent research fully 
justilie.s Frie.stlev’.s title to he called the father of 
piieiimatic chemistry ; Thorpe, at the Iliitisli As- 
sociation, 1890 {see Ahttiire, -xlii. 449), not merely 
defended tlie ]iriority of his discovery of oxygen 
( 1774) ami of the composition of water ( 1781 )_, hut 
denied Lavoisier’s claim to he considered an inde- 
pmideut discoverer. See J. T. Rutt’.s edition of 
iPriestley’s Works (25 vols. 1S,I2), including Auto- 
biographical Memoir ; and Martineau’s Essai/s, 
Ecvicw:,, and Addresses (vol. i. 1891). 

Pl‘lcst’.s Hole. See Seceet Ch.vmher. 

1’l‘iluki, a town of Russia, 87 inile.s E. hy N. 
of Kiel!’, with trade in coin and cattle. Pop. 
15,231, mostly engaged in the cultivation of 
tobacco. 

Prim, du.vx, Spanish geneial, was horn at 
Reus, 8th Decemlier 1814, and lapidly lo-e to he a 
colonel, and so distinguished himself in war and 
statesiiiansliip as to he made general, inar.shal, and 
mari[ui'. As progre.ssist he opposed Es|)artero. 
Railing in an iiisuirectioiiary attempt in 1868, he 
had to flee to England and Brussels, hut here lie 
guided the movement that in 1888 overthrew 
J.suhella. He was war minister under Serrano, 
hut soon became virtually dictator. He secured 
the election of an Italian prince, Amadeo, as king 
(in order, as was thought, that the king might he 
under the minister’s control), and was thereupon 
shot by an assassin as he left the Cortes, 28th 
Deconiber 1870. He died on the SOtli. 

Prima Doillia (Rah), the first female singer 
in an opeia. 

PrilliagC) a charge (over and above the freight) 
paid hy the sliipper oi coiasignor of good.s for load- 
ing the same, to the master and sailors of a ship, 
or to the owner or freighter. 

Primary Colours. See Colour. 

Primary Kocks. See Pal-eozoic. 

Primate (Lat. primus ), anciently a bishop 
holding a position of pre-eiuinenoe. Thus the 
bishop of Pmme was called primate of the whole 
church. In modern tiine.s the title belongs only 
to such sees as had formerly the dignity of vicar of 
the holy see annexed — Armagh, Arles and Lyons, 
Mainz, Toledo, Pisa and Salerno, iS:c. But none 
of tliese possess any special ]iiimatial pirisdiction. 
For the inimatcs in the Church of England, see 
the article AiiOHDl.snop. The name primus is 
applied in the Scottish Episcopal Church to the 
piresiding bishop. He is chosen liy the bishops out 
of their own numher, without their being hound to 
give efiect to seniority of consecration or precedency 
of diocese. 

Primates, the name given hy Linmens in his 
system to tlie first ordei' of Mammals (ij.v.), which 
he placed first (whence the name, Lat. primus, 
'first’) because lie ranked man among.st them. 

Prime, the first of the ‘ le.sser houi,s ’ of tlie 
Roman Breviary (q.v. ). 

Prime-niiuister. See Tee.4sury, Cabinet. 

Prlmero, or Piume, a game at card.s popular 
in England in the 16th century, hut now obsolete. 
The same or a very similar game wa.s played in 
Italy under tlie name primiera, and in Prance 
under tlie nanie.s prime, amhigu, &a. Primero 
belonged to the family of games of wliioh the old 
post and jiair and the more modern brag and poker 
are members. 

Primitive Uletliodists. See Methodists. 


Primogeniture i.s the rule of law under 
which the eldest son of the family succeeds to the 
father’s real estate in preference to, and in absolute 
exclmsion of, the younger soms and all tlie sisters. 

See Ent-vil, Family, Feudalism, First-boen, 
Land Law.s, Succe.ssion. 

Pl-iiuordlal Zone, a name applied hy Bar- 
rande to the giouj) of strata which in Boliemia 
underlies tlie .Siluiian rocks, and is therefore on 
the horizon of the Camhria.n ay.stem, as that is now 
generally understood hy geologists. 

Primrose {Primula), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Priumlaceie, having a hell-shaped or 
tubular five-toothed calyx, a sah er-sha]ied coiolla 
with live segments, five stamens, a globose gernieii 
containing many ovnle.s, and a many-seeded capsule 
opening by live valves, and generally M'ith ton teeth 
at the a]iex. The dimorphism of the stamens and 
]iistil of primrose, illustrated in tlie accompanying 
iigiire, i.s not uncommon in other species of the 
genus, and has given lise to the terms thrum-eyed 
(A) and pin-cyed (D) in the language of llorists iii 



descriliing varieties of the Auricula and Polyantlms. 
The distinction is of some luaotical importance in 
so far as fertilisation of tlie individual flowers is 
alf'ected hy the relative positions of the respective 
organs. The species are all herhaneoiis peren- 
nials, generally having only radical leaves ; and 
the ilowers in a simple umbel, more raiely with 
scapes hearing solitary iiower.s. Almost all of 
them are iiative.s of Europe and the north of Asia. 
Borne of lliem are among the finest ornaments of 
our grove.s and meadows ; some are found in nionn- 
taiuous regions. Their line colours and soft deli- 
cate beauty have led to the cultivation of some of 



them as garden flowers, probably from the very 
beginning of floriculture. Tlie name Primrose 
(Er. Primevire, Lat. Primula) is derived from the 
Latin /jrfm MS, ‘ first,’ and refers to the early ajipear- 
aiice of tlie flowers of some of tlie most common 
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iiiecies in .siiriiiH'. Tlie Common Pnmvo.se {P. 
vuUjaris), abnm.lant in wootls, heilgebanks, anil 
pastuie'i in Lvitain and in most parts of Europe, 
lias obovate olilong, ivrinkled leaves, and single- 
lloweved .scapes ; the flowers about an inch broad, 
yellowish white. This is the plant to whicli the 
English name piimrose speoialljr bolong.s. Akin to 
it i.s the Cowslip (rt-v. ), or Paigle {P. verts), and 
periiaps still more ne.arly related is the O.xlip {P. 
elatior), appavently wild in some parts of England, 
particularly in the eastern counties, but siippoised 
by some botani.sts to be intermediate between the 
common primrose and the cowslip, which they 
therefore legard as extreme forms of one .species. 
Tlie Polyanthus (q.v. ) is a cultivated variety of 
the cowslip. The Auricula (q.v. ; P. auricula), 
an Alpine species, is a favourite garden flower. 
The Bird’s-eye Piimrose (P. fariiiosa) and tlie 
Scottisli Primrose (P. scutica) are both flowers of 
exquisite beauty, found in the northern parts of 
Britain, the latter chiefly on the coasts of Suther- 
land, (iaithne.ss, and tlie Orkney I.slaiids. Tlie 
Alps and the Himalaya (Mountains produce several 
species. The Chitie.se Primrose (P. sinensis) has 
for more than lifty years been very common in 
Britain, not only as a greenhouse but a window 
plant. It produce.g coniiiouml umliel.s of very 
luiiuerous lilac, red, or white flowers, which are 
(lisjilayed in autumn, winter, and spring. Two 
varieties occur in the eastern states of the Ameri- 
can Union — the nird'.s-eyo Primrose (P. ynr/noaa) 
and P. mislassinica, both rare— and .several varie- 
ties in the western states, the mo.st conspicuous 
being P. 2 tarryi, with large puiple flowers, which 
grows on tlie Rocky Mountains. 

Priini'OSC Lca&'UC. This political organisa- 
tion wa.s founded November 17, 1883, by Lord 
Randolph Clinrcbill, Sir John Gorst, Sir Alfred 
Slade, and Sir H. Drummond Wolff. The name 
was olio.sen in reference to the fact that the primrose 
was Lord Beaoonsfield’s favourite flower (a fact by 
some unkindly disputed ; cf. Notes and Queries for 
1888, pp. 146, 416); and the livefold petal of that 
flower is taken to indicate the live principal 
divi.sions of the British empire in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and An-stralia. This strictly 
Con.sen'ative society, by the moderation and even 
liberality of its professions, by its eiilistiiieiit and 
organisation of women, by its distrihntion of titles 
and badges, and by its choice of an emblem 
dear to all and aoce.ssible to all, lias attained .an 
enormous growth and great political influence. 
It was originally intended to admit men only, 
banded in companies of about 100 to act as raissiou- 
arie.s of the league ; and the efl’ect of admitting 
women may be gathered from the fact that the 
nnmher of meinhers rose from 9S7 in 1884 to 
237,283 in 1886, The numbers as given by the 
society in 1891 were ; habitations, 2126, and knights, 
dames, and as.sociate,s enrolled as members, 963,943. 
The first grand-master of the Primrose League 
was the Marquis of Salisbury, IC.U. The head 
ollioe is at 64 Victoria Street, We.stmin,ster. In 
July 1890 the first branch in Canada was estab- 
lished at Winnipeg. See an article by Sir A. 
Borthwiok in the Nineteenth Century for july 1886. 

PriiaillacCJV, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, containing more than 200 known species, 
mostly natives of temperate and cold regions. 
They are all herbaceous, or scarcely half-sbvubby, 
with loaves generally all radical, and no stipules. 
The caly.x is generally five-cleft, inferior or half- 
superior, regular, persistent ; the corolla, with the 
limb divided into as many segments as the calyx, 
rarely wanting; the stamens inserted on the corolla, 
one opposite to each of its lobes ; the ovary one- 
celled, the style solitary, the stigma cajjitate ; the 


capsule with a central placenta and many .seed^. — 
Many of the Primnlacem have fiowers of mneb 



Flowers of a few of the PrimuIace.'E : 
a,Pnumla iiWmeiiih ; b, P. obconua ; e, F. siebohlii; il, common 
pruttvosefh. inilparii); c, cowsltp(X’. vens), 

beauty, .and some are very fragi'anb, as the Prim- 
rose, Cow.s]ip, Auricula, Pimpernel, &c. 

Priiimiu Mobile. See Ptolemy, 

Prince {Ltet. urinceps), an epithet which was 
originally applied to the 2 >rmccps senates of tlie 
Roman state, and afterwards became a title of 
dignity. It was adopted by Augustus and his 
successora ; hence the word was afterwards apiilied 
to persons enjoying kingly power, more especially 
the nilers or small states, either sovereign or 
dependent. The title is now very generally applied 
to the sons of kings and emperors and persons of 
the blood-royal, sometimes tvitli a territorial title 
(Pi'ince of Wales, Prince of Grange), or with an 
addition, ‘crown prince,’ 'prince imperial,’ &c. 
In various parts of continental Europe the title 
prince is borne by families of eminent rank but 
not possessed of sovereignty. Practically in Britain 
the term prince is re.stricted to meinhers of the 
royal family (.see Peecede>’CE). Tlio eldest .son 
of the reigning .sovereign is by a special patent 
created Prince of AVales (see Wales, Peince of). 
In France, under the old regime, dukes took pre- 
cedence of princes j and many dukes had prince- 
doms as minor titles. Napoleon put bis new- 
crented princes above dukes. In Italy princes 
rank after dukes, sons of dukes being called 
princes. In Germany the ambiguity of applying 
the same title to the meinhers of royal houses 
and princely families, not sovereign, is avoided, 
the former being styled ‘Prim!,’ the latter ‘Fiivat.’ 
The German FLir.st takes rank below the Duke 
(Herzog). Most of the counts who had a seat in 
the old (German Diet were elevated to the dignity 
of Prince on Iheii- acquie-sceiice in the dismeiiiher- 
niciit of the German empire (see Germany, AXoi. 
V. p. 177). In a more general acceptation the term 
prince is often used for a .sovereign or the ruler of 
a .state. 

Prince Edward I.slaiid i-s a proiince of the 
Dominion of Canada, having eiiterecl the confedera- 
tion in 1873. It is situated in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and is separated from New Brunswick 
awl Nova Scotia by Nortbuniberiand Strait, The 
greatest length of the island is 130 miles; its 
breadth varies from 4 to 34 miles, and it lias an 
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aiea. of ’2133 sq. in. — i. e. alimit 1,. 365,400 aoret-, nearly 
all of wliicli are occupied. Population in 1SS9 
numliered 108,871, oi 51 pei.-.ons to tlie &fiu.aie 
mile. Althoiif'h dLooieved by the Cabots, no 
claim ■was made to it bj' the llritisb on that 
account. Posse.s.sion ivas assumed by the French, 
but little ivas done toiraid-s it.s .settlement until 
1715, when its fertility attracted some Acadi.ms 
from Cape Rieton. It was finally ceded to Great 
Biitain in 1763. In the fliot instance it foimcd 
part of Nora Scotia, but in 1768 \va.s made a 
sejiarate province. Tlie pop. in 176.S wa.s 4000 ; 
but about tliat time an emigration set in to the 
mainland, and the Aeadiaii.s M'eve expelled, so 
that in 1768 it had been reduced to about 1300 
(see Acadia). Until 1799 it was called St Jobii’.s 
Island, but its name was then cliaiiged to I’riiicc 
Edward Isiand, in compliment to the Duke of 
Kent, who paid it a visit in that jeai. Prior to 
1875 most of tlie land was tlie pro]ierty of absentee 
proprietors, and for imaiiy yeais tlie land question 
was a source of difficulty. Tlie local goveriiiiieiit, 
however, jia.ssed a measure in 1S75 giviii" them 
lowers to buy out tlie landlords, and to sell the 
and to the tenants or otlier.s on easy terms of 
repayment. Out of tlie 84.3,981 acres acquired by 
the government in that way, all but 97,162 acres 
bad been di.spo.sed of up to 1889 ; and the payments 
are being met in a satisfactory manner, the arrears 
being very trilling. By this legislation a fruitful 
source of irritation was removed, and the agiicul- 
tural industry — the principal one in the province 
— placed on a more satisfactory footing. 

Seen from the water, the apjiearaiice of the island is 
exceedingly prepos.sessiiig. Tlie surface is undulat- 
ing, but never exceeds 500 feet ; the soil is very fer- 
tile, consisting generally of a liglit reddish loam, and 
occasionally of a stiller clay, resting in some piace.s 
on red sand, stone, although in otlier localities it 
senilis to bo entirely alluvial. All kinds of cereals, 
roots, and vegetables are raised. Oats and iiotatoes 
from the island enjoj' a special reputation, and the 
same thing may be said of Its sheep and horses. 
A natural manure, called nnissol muil, and made of 
decayed oyster, clam, and mussel shells, is found 
on the coasts of the island. It is largely used 
by the farmers, and is said to be a most valuable 
fertiliser. Although coal is known to exist, it is 
not worked, owing to the depth at which it is 
found and the cheapness at wliich it can be pur- 
chased from Nova Scotia. Tliere are apparently 
no other mineials on the island. The climate is 
healthy, being milder than that of the iiiaiuland, 
ami freer from fogs. Winter is long and tedious, 
but the siimiiier months are plea.sant and enjoy- 
able. Prince Edward Island is without doubt the 
be.st flsliing_ station in the Gulf of >St Lawrence, 
but the habits and feelings of the inhabitants are 
so decidedly agricultural that tlie fisheries have not 
received from them the attention they deserve. 
They consist chiefly of mackere], lobsters, lieriing, 
cod, liake, and oysters j while salmon, bass, shad, 
halibut, and-trout are cauglit hi limited quantities. 
In the year 1889 the value of the fisheries was 
§886,430 ; the catch included 13,450 barrels and 
99,270 cans of maelcerel, 33,940 barrels of herring, 
21,196 owt. of cod, 90,000 lb. of haddock, 748 cwt. 
of hake, 3730 lb. of halibut, 56,820 lb. of trout, 
364,100 lb. of smelts, 18,140 barrels of eels, 41,237 
barrels of oysters, 2,060,947 lb. of lobsters, 13,647 
lb. of^ cod and liake sounds, and 13,852 gal]on.s of 
fish oils. The present annual value of the oyster- 
fishery exceeds $120,000 ; and this industry is 
capable of vast development. Lobsters in 1889 were 
exported to the extent of 918,200 lb., of the value 
of $102,883. 

Tlie coast-line is a succession of bays and pro- 
jecting headlands ; the largest bays are Egmont, 


Hillabnrougli, ami CaiiHgan, whicli lij- peuetiating 
! into the land fiom opposite directions form narrow 
i.stliniiise&, diiiiling the island into tliiee distinct 
peninsulas. Charlottetown is the cajiital, and 
lias a pop. of 13,000. Other piinclpal towns aie 
Summerside (3000), Georgetown, and Souris. The 
rivers are naturally .short, but tlie pmvuice is 
well wateied. Manufactures are not earried on 
to any large extent, and cliietly for local pur- 
poses.’ Shipbuilding was an important iiidustry 
previous to the substitution of iron and steel for 
wooden vessels. 

The exports for 1890 weie valued at $875,964, 
divided as follows ; Produce of the mine, S20 ; 
forest, ; fisheries, $187,743 ; agriculture, 

.$664,6.38; manufacture.s, $14,871; ami miscellane- 
ous, $1117. Imports were valued at $581,177. 
Tliere is a railway, built and worked by the 
Dominion government, running from one end of 
the Island to the other. The island is connected 
by telegraph witli the mainland, and there is daily 
steain communication between the two, although 
it is occasionally interruiited dining tlie winter. 
In 1S91 the people were urging the construction of 
a tunnel under the Nortliiiiubeiiand Strait, for the 
purpo.se of establi.sliiug coninnmication with the 
mainland all the year round. The Doniiiiiou 
government directed an e.stiinate of the cost to be 
prepared. The tunnel would be some 7 miles long. 
According to the census of 1881, the settlers weie 
largely of English, Irish, and Scotch descent, and 
French, Germans, and Soandinaiians. The prin- 
cipal religious denominations were : Roman Catho- 
lics, 47,113; Preshyterians, 33,835; Methodists, 
13,485 ; Clinrch of England, 7192. Tlie Bishop of 
Nova Scotia exercises episcopal antliority over the 
island, and the Roman Cntlmlios have one diocese, 
that of Cliarlottetowii. Pree education has pre- 
vailed since 1853. In 1880 tlie district .sohooL 
numbered about 436. Tliere aie also gi'aniniar- 
scliools, private scliools, a normal and a model 
school, and two colleges — the Prince of Wales 
(Protestant) and St Dunstan’s (Roman Catholic). 
The government of the island is administered by 
a lieutenant-governor, appointed by the governor- 
in-council, and ])aid out of federal funds, Tlie 
legislative council consists of thirteen members, 
and the assembly of thirty nienibers, the latter 
being elected for four years. In the Dominion 
senate the province is represented by four memhera, 
and in the Ilouse of Commons by s{.x. 

Princeites, a name given to the Agapemone 
(q.v.) from the founder. 

Prince of 'Walc.s. See Wale,s, Prince of. 

Prince of Wales Island. See Penang. 

Prince Rupert’s Drops. See Annealing. 

Princes Islands (ane. Demonnesoi], a beauti- 
ful group of nine islets near the eastern end of the 
Sea of Marmora, about 10 mile.s SE. of Con- 
btaiitinople, the largest being called Prinkipo. 
They are a favourite summer-re,sort of the Con- 
stantinople Greeks, and in old times weie fre- 
quently a place of exile for those in disfavour at 
the Byzantine court. See Schluinberger, Lm lies 
cles Frinces (1884); S. S. Cox, The Isles of the 
Princes (New York, 1888). 

Prince’s Metal, a name, derived from Prince 
Rupert, given to an alloy of copper and zinc, in 
which the iiroportiou of zinc is greater than in 
bra.ss, 

Princeton, (l) capital of Gibson county, 
Indiana, 161 miles by rail E. of St Louis. It has 
woollen iiianufactureH. Pop. (1880) 2566; (1890) 
6494. — (2) A pleasant borough of New Jersey, 50 
miles by rail SIV, of New York and 47 NE. of 
Philadelphia. Pop. 3209. On January 3, 1777, it 
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was tlie scene of n battle between the Briti»b 
under Colonel INIawliood and the Aiiierioans tmcler 
Washington, in wliich the former were defeated; 
liere the Continental CongTesa sat in 1783 ; and from 
Piinceton Washington dated his farewell address 
to the army. Princeton, however, is ehieiiy cele- 
brated as tlie seat of the College of New Jer.sey, 
popularly knoivn as Princeton College, whicli, 
founded by charter in 174(S, under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York, lield its first com- 
mencement under its second charter at Newark in 
1748. Liberal subscriptions were obtained both in 
America and in Biitain, the Bishop of Liirliam 
being among the contrihutor.s, and the General 
Assenihlj' of the Church of .Scotland ordering a 
national collection. In 1756 the college was tran.®- 
ferred to Piinceton, on the erection of a hall 
named Nassau Hall in honour of AVilliam 111. 
il'ithiu it hang.s a portrait of Washington. The 
College of New Jeisey has had several distin- 
guished Presbyterian divines for its presidents, as 
Jonathan Edwanl.s and Dr James M'Cosh. Since 
the civil war henefactiona have jioured in upon the 
college; during the twenty year.s of Dr M‘Cosh’.s 
piesidency these e.veeeded S.S,000,0(JO. Post-gradu- 
ate courses have been introduced, and tlie stall' of 
instructors raised to about fifty ; the number of 
students i.s nou’ about 600. Among its graduates 
have been James Madison, fourth president of the 
United States, and many very eminent men. The 
theological seminary, founded in 1812, the oldest 
and largest of the Pre.shyterian Church in America, 
lias nearly 200 students. With the Princeton 
theological school is as.sooiated the fame of the 
BihHml Repertory and Princeton Review, founded 
in 1825, and edited till 1872 by Dr Hodge (q.v.). 
Tlie Review lias since, however, been united with 
the Presbyieriun Quarterly, which is published in 
New York, In 1874 a soliool of science was 
opened ; and the college possesses five nmsennis, 
four lahorntories, two observatories, and libraries 
with 1.37,000 volumes. See Harper's Magazine, 
November 1800. 

Principal. See Agent and Surety; also 
Accessary. 

Pringle, Thomas, minor poet, was born at 
Blaiklaw (near Kelso), Roxliurglishire, 5lh January 
1789. Lame from childliood, dyspeptic, devout, he 
went at seventeen to Edinhnrgh University, and 
found bread if not contentment of mind .is clerk in 
the Scottisli Public Records Office. He took to 
writing at an early age, and, besides other literary 
schemes and ventures, started tlie Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, the parent of Blackwood, in 
whicli his own most important article was on 
the Gypsies, from notes supplied by Scott. In 
1820 he set .sail with a party of twenty-four 
emigrants of his father’s family^ for Cape Colony. 
He travelled into the interior with the party, 
and had lus lieart stirred within liim to see the 
inhumanity practised towards the natives by Eng- 
lish and Dutch residents alike. For three years he 
lived at Capetown as librarian of tlie govcrniiieiit 
library at a salary of £75 a year. He started the 
South A frican Journal, and fought a brave fight 
for the ireedoni of the press. But he was bullied 
by the tyrannical and potty-minded governor of the 
day. Lord Charles Somerset, his schemes crushed, 
and himself reduced to poverty, He retiinied to 
London in 1826, and became secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. He died in London, 5th Decem- 
ber 1834. His EphemaricUs (1828) was a collection 
of graceful verse. Those poems that related to 
South Africa — the best ‘Afar in the Desert’ — 
were reprinted in the volume of African Sketches 
(1834), a series of glowing sketches of South 
African scenery. Pringle’s Poetical Wwlcs were 


edited, with a florid eulogium, rather than a life, 
by Leitch Ritchie { 1839 ). 

PTilltillg is the art of taking, by pres.sure, 
prints or copies in reverse of an original design 
of a suitable character, coated with a pigment or 
ink. The woul has a very wide apiilication, and is 
used, for instance, in connection uith .such diffei'eiit 
processes as photographic ‘printing,’ in which no 
pressure is required, and calico-printing. A defini- 
tion based upon pressure alone would bring within 
the category of ‘ prints ' such operations as monhl- 
ilig, stamping, and embos-sing. Tlie word has, 
however, acquired conventional limitations of 
meaning, and is now applied usually to the three 
methods of copperplate printing (see ENGRAVING), 
Lithogiaphy (q.v.), and letterpiess printing. The 
first two^ being already dc.seribed, the present 
article will he confined to a description of the 
latter. 

There Is no doubt the Chinese practised ])iinting 
in some senses of the word many centuries before 
it w.Ts known in Eurojie, as has been noticed at 
Chik.\, Voi. III. p. 198. The method commonly 
used down to the present time is one originally 
adopted by Foong Taon in the 10th century. A 
piece of jie.ir-tree wood i.s out up into boards of 
about lialt an inch thick, and these into blocks large 
enough for two p.age.s of the hook to he printed. 
The blocks are planed, squared, and si^ed or var- 
nished. Tlie design to he engraved is drawn or 
written on thin transparent paper, and transferred 
to the surface of the block b> rubbing. The en- 
graver ne-xt ents away the field, leaving the trans- 
ferred letters in high 'relief. Labour being cheap, 
a block of this kind can he cut at about the same 
exjiense a-s it could be set up in movable metal types, 
and it needs no proof-reading or correotion. ' For 
piiuting no press is used, the block being adjusted 
on a table, before which the printer stands, having 
a bowl of iluid ink on one side and a pile of ptuior 
on the other. In his right liand he lias two flat- 
faced brushes, fixeil on the opposite ends of the 
.same handle. One brnsii is clipped into the ink 
and swept over the face of the block, on whioli a 
sheet of paper is placed ; the hack of the paper 
is then swept lightly hut firmly with the dry brush 
at the other end of the handle. This is all that is 
needed to fasten the ink on the paper — which is 
soft, thill, jiliahle, and a quick absorbent of fluid 
ink. Printing from movable types was, according 
to Professor Douglas, probably practised in Cliina 
as early as the 12th or 13tli century, as theie are 
Corean books printed from movable clay or wooden 
types in 1317. But the Chinese still prefer hlock- 
pnnting ; and printing from metal types in China 
is mainly practised for circulating the Bible and 
for newspapers, according to methods invented by 
Europeans. About 6000 Chinese cliaraetera suffice 
for a missionary printing-office ; but for magazine 
work about 10,000 are necesaaiy. For the baseless 
tradition tliat Marco Polo hroiiglit the knowledge 
of block-printing thence, .see PoLO. 

The art of printing by the use of movable 
types was invented in Europe about the 
middle of the 15th century; hut no more definite 
statement concerning its origin can hq made with 
confidence. Tlie name of the country in which the 
invention took place, the name of the inventor, the 
year of the invention are, up to the present time, 
matters of dispute. Modern researches have com- 
pletely disposed of as a mere legend the wide- 
.spread belief that the invention of movable metal 
types, cast in a mould from a matrix — the essen- 
tial principle of typography — was preceded by or 
was the outcome of the use of wooden type-s, 
which it was formerly thought formed the link 
between the block-books common in the early 
part of the 15th century (see "WOOD-ENGRAVINO ) 
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anil the eavlie.st lebteiiJies=i prints. Eipially base- 
less is the belief that the Ki>t metal types weie 
cut insteail of being cast. The evidence on these 
two point.s is too minute and teclinical to be 
adduced here. 

The controversy as to the invention of printing 
lias lasted nearly four centuries, and it iias iin- 
liappily lieen carried on with a vehemence and 
bitterne.ss wliich perhaps no other controversy, not 
a religion.^ one, lias ever excited. Up to 1499 it 
was univer.'ally believed tliat typography w.as in- 
vented at Strashurg by Gutenberg (q.v.), who 
afterwards set up a press at Alainz, from wbicli 
emanated the magnificent Latin Bible, for many 
years called the Jlazaiin Bible, owin{> to a copy 
baring been discovered by De Bure tn Cardinal 
Mazarin’s library at Paris. Gntenlierg’.s name 
does not appear in a single production of bis press, 
and none of hi.s associates mention liis name a» the 
inventor of printing. In 1499 there was published 
at Cologne the Cronica van dev hUligcr Stat van 
Coellcii, .since known as the Coloc/nc Chronicle, in 
which one cliapter i.s devoted to tlic origin of print- 
ing. The chronicler declares that the art was 
discovered (iirst of all in Germany, at M.ainz on the 
Rhine ; that it took place aliout 1440, hut that, 
althon"h it Wrus discor’ered at Mainz, the fiist ‘ pre- 
figmation ’ was in Holland, in the form of the 
Donatuses whicli were printed liefore that time; 
tliat tlie circnrastanoe.s of tlie origin had lieen coni- 
mnuioated to the chronicler by Ulric Zell, a coii- 
tenipovavy printer at Cologne. To those state- 
ments may he attributed the commencement of the 
controversy ever since carried on. In lo88 Adriaen 
de .Jonglie {‘Hadrinuus Junius’), in bis Batavia, 
jjvinted in the Plantiu office at Antwerp, gave fclie 
First circumstantial account of the alleged Dutch 
invention, which, lie said, lie liad heard from old 
and trustwovtliy people. This was, it will be 
noticed, about a century and a half after tlie inven- 
tion. Jiiiiins stated that in 1440 ' Loiirens Jans- 
zoon,' siiniained Co.star (q.v.), lived at Haarlem; 
that lie one day took a walk in the Hout, and 
cut letters on the hark of a bceoh-troe ; that he 
printed these letters on paper for the anuisemeiifc of 
children ; that lie invented a suitable printing-ink, 
and afterwards began to print whole sheets, with 
pictures; suli.seqnently he used leaden letters, and 
then tin ones. Among his workmen was one 
Johannes — tlie surname was not given by Junius — 
who in 1441 stole the types .and fled to Mainz, 
wliere he opened a workshop, and in 1442 published, 
with Coster's types, the Doctrinala of A. Callus 
and the Tractuius of P. Hispaniis. From this 
date, as already stated, the question whether 
printing was ‘invented ’ in Holland or in Germany 
has been fiercely debated, ami scores of books have 
been written upon it. Tlie titles of these are 
given in Bigmore and Wymanis Bibliography of 
Printing (.8 vols. Bond. lSSO-86). The controversy 
was renewed with nmch vigour, and unfortunately 
with nmch acrimony, in 1870; and it lias since been 
maintained, the balance of evidence, or rather of 
probability —for of evidence there is an extraordi- 
nary lack — oscillating from time to time to one side 
and then to the other. In 1870 tlie ‘ Costerians ’ 
included nearly all the leading bibliographers and 
typographical historians. An eminent Dutch in- 
vestigator, Dr van der Linde, published a series 
of articles, since translated into English (Lond. 
1871) under the title of The Coster Legend. Tlie 
urport of the book was that the documents 
roiiglit forward to support the claims of Coster 
were false, and that the arguments in liis favour 
were devoid of any historic, al or bibliographical 
support. Van der Linde showed further tliat 
several of the documents on which the Costerians 
relied were actually frauds and forgeries. This 


exposure for a time completely routed the .".np- 
porters of the Dutch claims. In 1878 the same 
author piroduced a companion volume, Gutenberg — 
Gcschichtc and Erdichtung aiis den Quellcn nach- 
gcwieseii, hut tliere was little new in it. Mr 
Hossels of Cambridge, a native of Haarlem, next 
took up the subject on original line.s, and is, sued 
the work Gutenberg : IVas he the Inventor of Print- 
inp.? (Lond. 1882). He maintained th.at Van der 
Linde was mitriistwortliy, and that hi.s bool; pre- 
sented a more complete chaos of error on the 
subject than its predeoe.ssois. Mr Hesseks spent 
several yeai.s in examining in Gei-nmny all tlio 
documents extant connected with the liistory of 
Gutenberg, and e.xposed a mimlier of falsifications 
and forgerie-s ■which had passed cuirent. Space 
will not here suffice to recapitulate liis discoveries ; 
his hook is indispensable to any one desiring an 
accurate knowledge of the subject. The re.sult of 
his researches was ninie negative tlian positii’e. 
He .s.aid that lie liad not found anything v hich 
enabled him to answer in the aiiirmative or in the 
negative the question, Was Gntenhorg tlie inventor 
of printing? Of the three principal documents 
relied upon by liis .siippoi tors one is lo.st entirely, 
and the other two are only transcripts. Even "if 
we accept these transcripts, lie says, they point to 
Gulonlieig only as a printer, hut not ns tlie inventor 
of printing. In 1886 Dr van der Linde wrote from 
the German .side another hook, Oeschkhte der 
Etfimluny der Biichdrueherkunsl. It was pro- 
duced in magnificent style at the cost of the 
Geiinan government, but it added to our know- 
ledge of the contention notliiug of importance. 
Mr Ilessels has since continued his investigations, 
and the result is indicated in the title of Ills book, 
issued in 1887, Haarlem the Birtlqilace of Printing, 
not Mahv-i. Tliis important work virtually takes 
ns hack to 1499, when the Cologne Chroiiiclc de- 
clared that the Jir.st idea of printing was found in 
Holland. The case now stands thus ; very crude 
and clumsy specimens of printing— some of whieli 
have been quite locently iliseovered— are generally 
allowed to ho ‘ Costeriaiia. ’ On the other liaml, 
tlieie is the magnificent Bible and Psalter un- 
deniably printed by Gutenberg and liis associates. 
It is difficult to believe that the masterpiece pre- 
ceded the rude essays. It i.s more rea.sonahIe to 
conclude that, anterior to Gutenberg’s jiress, tliere 
was a rude .school of typography in exi.stence. Im- 
poitaiit diBcoverie.s may at any time take place. The 
contents of m.any old continental libraries have even 
up to tlie pre.seiit not been adequately o.xamineil. 
Po.ssihly within some ancient bindings tliere e.xisfc 
at the present moment prints that would settle for 
all futurity tlie controversy whicli has raged for 
four ceiitiiries as to the ‘ origines typographici.’ 

It ha.s been mentioned at Gutenberg that after 
Fust had obtained pos.se.s.sion by action at law of 
Gutenhergis office, and while lie was carrying it on 
as a printing concern, Gnteiihevg, by tlie assistance 
of another capitalist, .set up a .second oHice. With 
two rival e.stablishuients in existence, it was im- 
possible to keep secret the processes of printing. 
In 1462 the city of Mainz was sacked, and the 
catastrophe dissolved engagements between em- 
ployers and employed, and caused many of the 
latter to niigr.ate to otlier countries, taking with 
them, of course, tlieir knowledge of the art. Print- 
ing spread with marvellous rapidity, considering 
the means of trairsport and of communication then 
iu existence. For instance, hefoie 1500 there 
■were 16 master printers at Strashurg, 22 at 
Cologne, 17 at Nuremberg, 20 at Augsburg. By 
the end of the 15th century the business was 
carried on in about 60 places in central and 
northern Europe, 21 in tlie Netherlaiuis, 32 in 
Italy, 31 in France, 22 in Spain and Portugal 
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(Henry Cotton's Tijpograj.iliical Gazetteer, 3il ed. 
Oxfortl, 1852-66), 

Printing was broiiglit to England in 1476 ov 1477 
by William Caxton (q.v.), who set np his ollice 
within the ‘precincts’ of Westnniister Abbey — 
but not rvithin the sacred Ijiiihling itself, as often 
erroneously stated. See William Blade.s's Bio- 
qraphil and Z'ypoqrLqihji of WilUani Caxlun (2d 
ed, Lond. 18,82). The lirst liundred years of the 
history of piinting in Engl.and was a period of 
gi-eat activity. In 1478 piinting was done at 
Oxford by Tiieo. Rood ; in 1480 at St Albans by 
an unidentified printer now called ‘ the .School- 
master;’ in the same year in the city of London 
by Letton ; in 1521 at Cambridge by Siberch. 
When the art had spread throughout the country, 
when education became more connnon, and men 
began to I'ead about tlie fpiestions and events of 
the day, it beg.an to be .seen by the authnritie.s and 
rulers that a niigUty powei ior good or evil had 
arisen in the land. Then it w.as deemed neees.sary 
to regulate the press. In 15.80 censorship was 
established in England. It n.shered in a peiiod of 
lamentable decadence in the quality and quantity 
of the piinting done. Printers were cruelly 
punished, especially during the e.xi.stenee of the 
unconstitutional Star-chamber (fpv.). Opnre.ssed, 
abused, and often imprisoned, piiutera lost all 
enterprise and all social position. For many years 
there were no good printers at all. Censorship 
was ahandoned in 161)4. Then began a period of 
revival, greatly aided liy the iinprovements. in type- 
foniuling in the niiddlo of the 18th eontnry, and 
the prevalence of the ‘ BihUomauia ’ towards its 
close. The 19tU century has been one of marvel- 
lous development, following the invention in 1814 
of the steam printing-press. 

It is helievod that printing was introduceil into 
Scotland in 1507, A patent lias been discovered, 
of King Jame.s IV., which shows that a piiiitiiig- 
pvsss was established at Edinburgh during tlie 
year named. Tlii.s patent was granted to two 
burgesses of the city of Ediiilmrgh — IValter Chep- 
man, a capitalist and speculator, and Andrew 
Myllar, a hookseller who liad learned in France 
tli'e art of printing. Tlie ‘ preiit and e.xpert men ’ 
to use tlie press came from France. Tlie odice was 
in the Sonthgait, now tiio Cnwgate. As early as 
1608 several small puhlicatioiis were issued. After 
these came tlie great work for -which the press was 
osten.silily established — the ‘ Aberdeen Brevi.ary,’ 
in two voliime.s, forming 1554 pages of .small type. 
It was iiilendeil to become the .standard Scottish 
sorvice-hook. Myllnr was prohahly dead when 
it was completed, and witli its publication Chep- 
nian’.s connection witli typography came to an 
end. Fur many years .snbaequently all rvorks of 
Scottish autlior.s were printed in France. Tlie 
next printer was Tlionins Ilavidson, a practical 
man who in 1541 was cliu.sen to print acts of the 
pavliaiuent of James V,, which placed Mm in the 
position of king’s printer. It is not necessary to 
catalogue tlie names or the works of ills inniiediate 
succe.ssors. Up to 1600 the aver.age workmanship 
of the Scottish printers was about as bad in qnality 
as that of tlieir later successors has been distin- 
giiished for its beauty, excellence, and accuracy. 
This i.s not the only noteworthy feature of early 
Scottish typography. The printers were astonish- 
ingly few in number ; during 150 yoai-s after the 
introduction of the art there were only about a 
dozen master printers who were natives. During 
the first hundred years only twenty-five different 
works are known to have beoii printed in Seotland- 
See R. Dickson and J. P. Edmond, Annals of Scot- 
tish Printing from the Introduction of the Art to 
the Beejinniny of the nth Century (4to, Cambridge, 
1890) — a most exhaustive and trustworthy book. 


The lir,,t priiitiiig-prehS .set up in Ameiicaw.rs 
introduced by the viceroy of Jlexico, Antonio ile 
Mendova, and the fiv»t book printed by it in the 
New World was La Escala de S. Juan Climnro 
(1.7.86). The eailie.st press in the British-Ainerican 
colonies was brought over for Harvard College in 
1638. The Bay Psalm Book (1640) was its tivst 
iiiiportant work (see Eliot, John) ; hut in 1639 it 
printed the Freeman's Uath and an almanac, The 
first piess in Philadelphia was set up in 1685, in 
New York in 1693. See I. Thomas, History of 
Printing in America (2d ed. Albany, 1874). 

The practical art of lettei pre.ss printing consist.s 
es.sciitially in coating certain lelief snrfaoe.s with 
piinting-iiik, and then transferring that ink to the 
lahric, such as paper. The relief suiface may he a 
forme of movahie types or an engraved design cut 
in wood or metal, or a block cast or eleotrotyped 
from the type or the engraving ; .and the impiessing 
is ellectcd by the pre.ss or niiieliine presently to he 
de.se ribed. 

Types are out, ca.st, or otherwise formed from 
various materials, though the piinter recogni6e.s 
only two kinds — wooden ones, which are cut to form 
the larger letters used in placards, and metal ones. 
All homes and newspapers and the great hulk of joh- 
liing work are done from the la.st named (see Tvi’K), 

A complete as.sortment of type of any one par- 
ticular style is called a 'fount,' .and may laiy in 
amount to any extent, according as it may he re- 
quired in large or small quantities. The in- 
dividual type is a piece of metal about 1 inch iA 
long with a letter, point, coniiim, or other | m 
printing device cut in relief on one end as |i I 
shown in fig. 1. The notch shown on one |j 
side is to enable the coinpositov to place it 1 1 ' 
right side np when ‘.setting’ without the |i 
trouble of looking at the letter. The dillM- i',1 
eiit founts are arranged in one or more pairs ifij 
of ‘ cases,’ a ‘ lower ’ and ‘upper’ case, the 
fovracy hoUliug the small letteis (techuieally I, 
called ‘lower ease’ letteis in coiiseqtienoe), ^ •iyi’c, 
figures, commas and points, .spaces to put 
between the tvord.s, ‘ ipiada,’ &o. The upper case 
holds the capitals, small capitals, and the le.ss 
often used ‘ sorts, ’ 

The cases, wooden tr.ays divided into ‘ boxes ’ by 
TJpiier Case. 
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Lower Case. 

Fig, 2.— Cahes, 

thin slips of wood, are shown diagrammatioally in 
fig. 2. The lower case is arranged not alphabeti- 
cally, but so that the letters most used will be 
nearest the compositor’s hand and have the largest 
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cnmpai'tiiient.s, an ingeniimi avrangenieut for saving 
labour. The anangeinent of tlie lower ca'-e varies 
hliglith- in dillerent places, but the principle is the 
.same in all. The proiiortion of the different letters 
of the English language in a fount of type.s is rather 
curious, and is .shown in the following table : 


a . 

8,500 

h . 

. ..0,400 

o. . . . 

8,000 

u. .... 

. 3,400 

h . 

.. . 1,000 

i. .. 

, ....8,000 

p.. . 

.1,700 

V. . 

.. .1,200 

c , 

3,000 

1 - 

. . . 400 

ip . . . 

.... 500 

M . . . 

....2,000 

(1 . . 

. . -1,400 , 

k.. 

... SOD 

r. . . . 

. ...6,200 

X. . . 

. . 400 

e . . 

.li,000 1 

i. . 

....4,000 

s. . . . 

8,000 

V. . 

....2,000 

f... 

. ”,500 

m 

. ...3,000 

t.... 

.. ..9,000 

z. ... 

. . 200 


.. . 1,700 1 

11. . 

....8,000 






Provided with a metal in.strument called a 
setting-' stick,’ shown half-filled with type in fig. 
3, and with his ‘ copy ’ before him, the compositor 
picks up the nece.s-ary letters, ik'O. one by one, 
arranging them in lineo in the stick, which may he 



Fig. 3. — Setting-stick. 


regulated to any width of line ; each line is carefully 
spaced out to lit accurately into the stick before 
proceeding to the next, any italics or other sorts 
req^uired being got from other cases. When the 
stick ia full the matter is carefully lifted with 
the fingens, aided by the setting-rule, a piece of 
bras.s rule used in setting the lines, and shown 
in fig. 3, and ]iut into a galley — a brass tray 
with wooden .side.s, about 18 or “20 inches long as 
used in setting such a hook as the present work. 
This galle)' when filled contains about a page of 
matter in one long column, wliich is kept together 
by wedges driven in against the sides. A in-oof 
is taken at a hand-press, and this is read by a 
trained reader to correct any errors which the 
compositor may have made. These corrections 
are marked on the margin of the proof, and 
most of the signs and marks used are sho-ivn in 
the specimen given in the article PnoOFS. When 
the printer’s errors have heen corrected by the 
compositor a ‘ clean ’ proof Is taken for the author, 
and when his alterations are given elfect to, the 
type is ready to he made into pages. If a short 
nnmher of the hook is required, say only a few 
hundreds, it is usually printed direct from tiie type ; 
hut wliere large numbers' are required, or future 
editions expected, it is generally either Stereotyped 
( q. V. ) or Electrotyped (see Electro-iietalluiigy ), 
in either of which cases the type is not u.sed for 
actual printing. In any case the type is taken 
from the galleys and arranged in pages, and the 
skill displayed by compo.sitors in handling them 
without allowing any to di-oj> out is very wonderful. 
The pages are ‘ locked ’ up by means of wedges in 
iron frames called ‘chases’ (Fr. cliCissc, ‘a frame’). 



Fig. 4. — Chase, 


one of which with four pages is slioum in fig. 4. 
Books are generally printed in sheets of sixteen 
pages, or multiples of sixteen (32, 64, or 128) ; in 
the latter case, however, they are cut into sheets 


of sixteen after being printed. In making up tlie 
pages to print a sixteen-page sheet, two formes, as the 
chases containing the type are called, aie required, 
one for each side of the sheet. If a printed sheet of 
sixteen page.? be opened out, the pages will he seen 
to he arranged iii the following order : 

Inside of .Slieet. Outside of Sheet 


1 

01 

II 

9 

2 

1.5 

14 

3 


c 

Zl 

6 

8 

4 

1 : 

le 

1 


And the pages in the chase must he so arranged, or 
‘imposed’ as it i.s called, that, when printed, they 
will so apiiear. When ready for printing or .stereo- 
typing, as the case may he, anotlier proof is i-ead 
for final correction. In some cases where great 
accunicy is required, such a.s in the present work, as 
many as six or eight iiroofs are ‘ read ’ at tlill'erent 
stages. 

AVhen the types have heen jirinted or electrotyiied 
and returned to the casernoni they are distrihuted hj- 
the compositoi-s into the cases again for further use ; 
and this can he done with wonderful rapidity, 
though great care must he used to avoid inittiiig 
the letters into the wrong boxes. Seveial very 
ingenious machines have been invented for setting 
type which have 1 leen more or Ics.s successful. They 
are_ worked something after the manner of Type- 
writing machines (q.v.), Imt are too comjdieated to 
be described in detail within our limits. Several 
of the latest of these cast and set the type by 
one movement. This .saves tlie labour of re-dis- 
tributing the type^, as when done with they are 
melted again. Tliese maehiues are used for news- 
ier work. 

n most printing-offices the men govern themselves 
by a voluntary association called a ‘chapel,’ which, 
although often (hut not necessarily) comieoted 
with the printers’ society, is independent so far as 
the individual affairs of tlie oifioe are concerned. 
The office-hearers are called the ‘ father ' and 
‘ clerk ’ to the chapel, and it lia.s elaborate sets of 
rules for regulating trade and personal affairs 
within the office. 

Letterpress printing surfaces are coated with 
ink (see Ink) by means of ‘composition rollers.’ 
These consist of cylinders of small diameter covered 
with composition made according to i-aiions recipes. 
Amongst them are glue, treacle, and Paris white; 
glue, sugar, and glycerine; glue, glycerine, sugar, 
and iiidia-i uhher, &c. These are melted, mixed 
together, and cast in cylindrical moulds of various 
diameters, according to the requirements of the 
machine or press. The glue and treacle composi- 
tion was first used for printing by the engineers 
Donkin and Bacon in 1813 ; up to this time 
the types having heen inked by 2 'elt halls. The 
present system of inking on machines was in- 
vented by Mr Edward Cowper in 1818. Leather 
and other !3uhstance.s were tried at first, and the 
machines in which they were used were discarded 
owing to the unsatisfactoriness of their rolling or 
inking arrangements. A good roller must he 
tenacious of ink, semi-elastic, and retain its 
suction. It must not shrink, become hard in cold 
weather or soft in hot weather. The recipe for 
making it is varied according to the machine for 
wliich it is required — whetlier working on fine 
surfaces such as engravings, or at a high speed, as 
for newspaper work. 

The earliest known repreisentation of a printing- 
pre.s.s is dated 1507, and it iiictures an appiaratus 
which is little more than a modification of the 
ancient wine-press. The essential feature is a flat 
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T)oanl, ‘■iiiee known as a platen, which is movable 
vertically, and presses on a forme of type laid on 
an unresisting hard aiirface parallel to it. The 
two, -between which was the paper, were brought 
together by a powerful screw, and thus the pa])ei‘ 
was squeezed down on the foi-me. This rudiment- 
ary appliance u'as improved from time to lime, as is 
shown in various pictures of printing-office interioi-s. 
TIic wooden printing-press was brought to its 
ultimate degree of peifection in the later part of 
the 17th century. Moxon, the first technical 
writer on printing, described in 1683 what he 
called ‘a newly invented press.’ This was the 
old wooden press as improved hj’ Blaen of Amster- 
dam { fig. 5 ). 

This press continued to he generally used until 
the clo^e of the 18th century. About 1800 Chaile.s 
Mahon, third Earl Stanhope, was instrumental in 
producing a mueh improved printing apparatus. 



The press which hear.s his name u'us made entirely 
of iion, and the strengtii thus obtained enabled a 
forme to be printed on it double the size of that 
which could be done on a wooden press. There 
was a most ingenious -system of links and levers, 
by means of which the approach to the type of the 
platen, and its withdrawal, were accelerated. The 
greatest leverage and consequently the greatest 
pres-sure were obtained rA'hen the forme and platen 
came into contact. These arrangements enabled 
the pressmen to print at the rale of 200 per hour 
on one side of the sheet or 100 per hour on both 
sides. After this several inventors turned their 
attention to the improvement of the hand-pi-ess. 
C'lymer, an American, in his Columbian press, 
discarded the screw, the central feature of pi-evious 
presses, and gained his power from a combination 
of powerful levers. About 1 823 an excellent press, 
called the Albion, was hrouglit out by Mr R. W. 
Cope of London, in which the pressure was gained 
by forcing an inclined bar of steel from a diagonal 
to a verlio.il po.sition, forcing dow'n the platen, the 
iinpres.sion talking place when the piece of steel tvas 
brought into the vertical position. The Columbian 
and the Albion jn-esses enabled the ]n-intar to print 
on one side of the paper at the rate of 250 sheets 
per honr. Such presses are now, except for pecu- 
liar kinds of woilr or when very few impre-ssions 
of a forme are req^uired, quite obsolete, being 
superseded by ‘ mainunc.s ‘ ou wbich the various 
operations of' press-work are done jnore or less 
automatically. 

The earliest inventors of ‘printing’ raaobines 
coupled together the two arts of printing on 
paper and on calico and other textile fabrics. 
Adkin and Walker in 1772 patented a machine 
which was the type of a modern rotary letterpress 
machine. It was ‘for stamping and printing’ on 


paper, cotton, and other cloths, ‘ wheiehy the 
printing on snch Tuateriahs wonkl he greatly facili- 
tated and rendered much less expensive, and move 
perfect and exact.’ The words fully and clearly 
indicate the advantages of rotary over llat idateu 
])riiiling. Anioiig.st other suggestions of a cogn.ate 
nature made about this time the mo.st remarkable 
was that of li'illiam Nicholson of London, the 
editor of a scientific journal. In 1790 he took out 
a patent which foreshadowed neaily every funda- 
mental improvement even in the most advanced 
machines of the present day. He contemplated an 
apparatus in which forme, s or plates were to he 
fastened to the surface of a cylinder ; the inking to 
he supplied by a roller and distributed by smaller 
rollers; the impression to he cylindrical, the paper 
being caused to pass between the printing cylinder 
and one covered with cloth or leather. Nichol- 
son never actually constructed a machine, and 
although hi-s patent was a niarvellons foveca.st of 
the methods soon to he adopted in letterpres.s 

I irintingi he cannot he awarded the honour of 
)eing tlic inventor of the printing-machine. 

Hitherto the evolution of the type-printing 
niachiiie from tlie calico-printing machine has been 
completely overlooked by historians of printing, 
yet the connection is almost ohvion.s. Nicholson’s 
apparatus belonged to tbe same category. The 
distinction of iiist actually making a printing- 
mnehine was reserved for a German printer, 
Frederick Kiinig (q.v.), who commenced experi- 
ments with the mode.st, and, as it proved, mistaken 
view of accelerating by making moie automatic the 
ordinary hand-press. He came to London in 180G, 
and patented a new platen-machine. The idea 
was but crude, and never put into execution. It 
is not iinlikel.v that about tliis time Konig becaiue 
acquainted with the ideas patented h3’ Nicholson 
(see Goebel, Friedrich Kunig vnd die Erfindmig 
der Schicll-prcm, Stuttgart, 1883). At any rate 
Kbnig abandoned his project for accelerating flat 
printing. In 1811 he took out a patent for what 
we would now call a single-cylinder luaohiue— i.e. 
one in which the impression was given by a 
cylinder, the inking being done by rollers, and the 
paper carried tbrougb tbe apparatus on tapes. 
The tj'pe bed moved to and fro, and the cylinder 
had an intermittent or stop motion, allbrding time 
for the feeding of the sheets. The glue and treacle 
compo.sition had not been discovered, and leather 
iiiking-iollers had to he used, Mr John ITalter of 
the Times wa.s so struck with the apparent possi- 
bilities of this method of printing that he engaged 
Kiinig to make for him a donhle-oj'linder machine 
which should print two copies of a forme of the 
newspaper, but on one side oulj' of the sheet at 
once. This was completed in 1814, and on the 
28tli November of that j’ear a newspaper was for 
the first time in anj’' country piinted by a maoliine 
driven by steam-power. This maclmie printed 
1800 impressions per lioiir, completing 900 sheets, 
and it was used bjr the Times for several j'ears. 
In 1818 Edward Cowper invented several important 
iinproveinents, including a flat ink-distvihuting 
table, withdistrihuting-rollera, forme-inking rolleis, 
and ink-fountain. These principles are still to he 
fomul in single-cylinder machines. Cowper was 
called upon to perfect Konig’s machine and did so, 
mainly by taking away tbe old inking-apparatus 
and substituting liis own. In tbe same year 
Konig patented a perfecting machine which 
resembled two single-cj'linder machines placed 
with their cylinders towards each other. The 
sheet was conveyed from one cylinder to the other 
by means of tapes so arranged that in the coui'se of 
its track it was turned over and the second side 
presented to the second cjdinder. At the first 
cylinder the sheet received its impression from the 
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fh^t foiiiie, and at the second cylmdei- it received 
its impression fiom tlie secoiul forme. Cowper 
also impioved on this machine, nliioh piinted 750 
slieets on both .sides of the paper per lionr. The 
piinciplo of the fiist peiteetiMn maciimc has not 
Iieen consideialdy departed fiom in suhseqneiit 
iiiacliines of tlie .same class, hut improved metliods 
have been devised foi canying tlie sheet fiom one 
cylindei to the other and turning it. 

Refeience, extremely brief and imperfect, has 
now been made to tlie oiigin of two out of the 
tin ee distinct classes of piiiiting machines at pies- 
ent ill use. These are, fiist, the single-cylinder 
machine, printing one .side of the sheet at one 
operation, fi om a foi me lying on a Hat hed ; second, 
the double-cylinder oi perfecting iiiacliine, printing 
both sides of the sheet at once, also from a forme 
on a flat bed. The tliiid class compi ises the lotaiy 
niaoliines, piinting; both .sides, but fiom a ciiciilar 
forme — the impiessing siiifaee, as well as the 
printing and tlie inking surface, being eyliudiieal, 
and capable of coiitinnons rotation. The machines 
of the fli.st and second clnsoos are adapted for 
single sheets of paper; the rotary machines print 
reels or continuous wehs, the poitioii forming a 
sheet being se%cicd after printing. It is in this 
latter class of inacliiiies that the greatest improve- 


ments — amounting almost to a revolution in the 
ait of printing — have been achieveil. (For a 
technical account of the seveial classes, see Prm- 
cijtJcs fold Pror/ress of Printing Muchinary, by the 
present writer, Lond. 1889.) Liniitation.s of space 
piecliide more being given lieie than a haie list of 
successive improvements. 

In 1790, asalieady mentioned, Nicholson patented 
a lotaiy machine, hut he never constructed one. 
In 1813 Ilaenii and Donkin patented a machine 
in wliicli the type.s weie fixed on a i evolving 
prism, the ink being ajiplied by a rollei, and the 
sheet of paper m rapped on another piisni. The 
inacliiiie was a failnio, although it embraced 
an inipoitant feature, the iiiking-ioller made of 
composition. Three yeais after wauls Couper 
pateiiteil a method foi printing pmicr for paper- 
hangings and other pm poses. This embodied 
anotlier valuable featuie — the taking a cast from 
the type and bending the cast round a cylinder. 
It was a far moie practical idea than the .suhse- 
qiient one of Rowland Hill, who, to piocuve a 
cm veil piinting smface, pioposed the use of taper- 
ing types to be fixed on the cylinder. In 1848 
Applegatli invented a machine, the type-cylinder 
of which was vertical and nearly 6 feet in dia- 
meter, mound it being placed eight othei cylindei.?, 



Fig. 0. — The "Walter Press. 


containing sheets of paper to be piinted. These 
were fed in from a horizontal position, and then 
brought to the ■vertical position. In 1857 the 
Times discarded this niaohine in favour of one 
patented by Hoe of Now Yoik, veiy similar in 
constmclion, hut the cylindei.s weie horizontal. 
It was fouinl that the complication arising from 
eight or ten feedeis was most objectionable, 
causing frequent stoppages, excessive waste of 
paper, anil gieat risk to the machine and the 
niateiial, while the working cost was heavy. Each 
of the machines piinted on one side only. They 
weie the fiist machines fitted with ‘iiyeis’ — a 
device for nieohanically delivering or taking off the 
sheets. It was, however, considered at the Times 
office that the acme of improvement could only he 
obtained by constructing a machine simple in its 
airangemeuts, capable of piinting both sides of the 


paper at one opeiation, and which could piint, not 
single sheets, Imt continuous vvehs of paper, thus 
dispensing with layer.s-on. Tlieie were enormous 
dilKcnlties in the way of printing, cutting, and 
delivering the paper, difficulties which the non- 
piofessional leader could by no means realise. 
Ill 1866 a machine of the kind was constructed 
under the superintendence of Mr ,J. C. hlacdoiiald, 
the manager, and Mr Calverley, chief-engineer of 
the Times. The AY alter Press, as this inacliina 
was named, has since been slightly improved, 
hut lemains practically the same, and is shown 
in fig. 6. The types nie stereotyped by means of 
a papier-mache mould, wliicIi, being bent inside a 
hollow cylinder, pioduces, when cast, a stereotype 
which fits on the piinliiig-cylinder of the iiiaolime. 
The paper, unwinding from the reel, first passes 
between damping-oylindeis, then over the pi'inting* 
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cyliiuleis, and ib finally cut and delivered at the 
otliei end of the machine. Two hoj’t, and a man, 
nho mii)eunlond& the machine, supplj all the 
nianual labour required. The speed is about 10,000 
perfect sheets per hour, ermal to 20,000 impressions 
by the apparatus pieviously mentioned. Tire more 
recent machines liiive an attachment for folding, 
whicli make two, three, or foiti- folds as required. 

Mr Walter of the Times is eirtitled to the 
honour of being iirstrrrmeirtal in introducing lire 


is divided into three de- 
par tnient.s — those con- 
cevned respectively 'svith 
jobhing or commercial 
work, M itlr book-work, 
and with iiews-rvork. 
The iinpiovBinents of late 
jeais in the nrechanisni 
and the processes rrf the 
first two nr-e equally im- 
portant with those in the 
last. The character of 
nitlitraiy jobbirrg work 
has been peatly bettered 
by tire liberal use and 
correct selectiorr of col- 
ours, by tire iutroduetiorr 
of grottirtl tirrts, arrd by 
the artistic taste infused 
into tire de.sigrt. The 
tyirefouirders have pro- 
vitled the irrinter with 
rrroie be.arrtifrrl types and 
Frg. 7.— Hoe fJouble-web Maohine. ttrore diver'silled orira- 

irreiits, and hotlr pveas- 

aystem of rotary printing fttr- news-work, rust ns man and ooirrrrositor liave rrtihsed with riitelli- 
his father deserves that of having irtti'oducecl .steam geiiee and skill the nrateiiala at their corrrmand. 
nraohinG-printing. The Walter mesa was soon Jobbing work is ehielly dorre on .small platen- 
adopted as the pattern of a number of maclriue.s iriachines, invented by an Ainerienn, G. P. Gordon, 
oonslrncterl in Britain and abroad. Sorrre of these and introduced into Britain os ‘Mirrerva Pies.ses’ 
ntaohinos irruch devehrped_ tire idea of tire Walter, in 18b6. TIrere are many varieties now made of 
and embodied fresh arrd irnportnut irnprovenrents. this airpai'atua. Larger work is done on machine, s 
In^ 1870 Messrs George Duncan and Alexander having one or two cylinders. Those of the 
Wilsirii, of Li ver'pool, hrought out their ‘Victory ’ ‘Whurfedale’ pattern, invented alroiit 1800 by 
machine, which included tire frrhliiig nirangement 'William Dawson and David Payne of Otley, 
since adileil to the Walter press. 

By this apparatus newspapers of 
various sizes are printed, folded, 
delivered, arid counted into 
quires or any portion required, 
at the rate ot 200 per minute. 

Sinoe about 1870 the rotary 
system of printing Iras been 
gradually adopted in tire ollices 
of all newspapers having even 
moderately large circulations. 

Factories for pr’oilucirig rotary 
iriaoliines have been established 
in various parts of England, 
while many srioh inaohineH have 
been imported from France, 

Germany, and America. The 
most improved and the fastest 
machines made up to the present 
time are those of ]Mes.sr& Iloe & 

Co., of Ness' York arirl London. 

The most iiripi-oved of these 
maohiires pi-int four or six page 
papers at the extiaordinary 
speed of 48,000 per hour, or 800 Fig. 8.— Smgle-cylmder Machine, 

per minute. Papers of eight, , , „ , , ^ 

ten, or twelve page,s can be printerl at a speed of Whaifedale, Yorks, nave one cylinder, and print 
24,000 per hour, and a sixteen page paper at 12,000 only one side of the paper at a time, 
per hour. The papers oaii be pasted down the Tire essential parts of the single-cylinder machine 
centre maigin.s if required, and counted as delivered (fig. 8), now constructed by engineers in Europe 
ill quires of any number fixed upon. The machine and America with small altei‘ations in patteim, 
delivers the papers, inset, pasted, cut top and may he regarded as five : tire impression appliances 




hottoin, turned out as compact as a pamphlet, and, 
hy the addition of a device largely used in Aiiioiica, 
even folded and rriaiijiered leaily for jio.st. This 
speed is ell'ected by using a reel of paper of doiilile 
width, aliout 8 feet wirle, on v, hicli can be printerl 
duplicate sets of plates. So greatly has the art of 
Stereotyping (q.v.) been improved that eight stei-eo- 
platcs from one forme can now be iiioulded, cast, 
and linishetl leailyfor the iiiiichine in eight niinute.s 
Fig. 7 shows the double-web Hoe iiiaclnne. 

The iiiiuting business 
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oi tile cyliiwler ; the auanyemenl'^ fur caiijing tlie 
forme of t\ jie up to and uiuler tlie eylimler, 1)y 
coiitaet of which it lecdve^ the iiupreidon ; the 
iiikiiiy of the type ; tlie layiny on of the sheet ; the 
taking oft' or ileliveiy of tlie 'heet when jiriiiteil. 
The cylinder, which is a hollow dnim, having 
an opening on its under side, is placed almost in 
the niidille of the machine. Tlie table of the uiachine 
on tvliieh tlie forme is placed has racks on its under 
smfaee gearing into the traverse wheels, from which 
it deriies motion to and fro. By means of racks 
it al.so causes the rotation of the cylinder hy which 
the impre'.sion of the forme is ellected. The inking 
system may he tiius Outlined. There is at the 
extremity of the machine and running across it a 
duct 01 ink reservoir, nith an adjustable side-\iiece 
called the knife, which regulates the onttlow of ink. 
A coiiiposition roller in motion, called a vibrator, 
take.s a streak of ink pevioilically and transfens it 
to tlie iiik-talile, which forms jiai t of the table and 
of conise mores backward and forward. The ink 
is erenly spread or distiilmted orer the ink-table 
by ‘ distributor.s.’ The talile then jiasse.s nmler the 
inking lollei.s rvliich alone toucdi the foime and 
give it the piopei coating of ink. Tlie distrihutois 


and rolleis aie coated with ' coiiiposition,’ referred 
to on p. 410. The feeding appaiatns is .aKo iimeni- 
ous. A pile of pajier is laid on to the desk'^liUe 
table .shown at the right hand side of the niacliine 
and a hoy stainLs at the end or at the fioiit side of 
it ami ‘stiokes' tlie sheets down till the front edge 
of one comes in contact irith a .series of metal 
liiigeis or chitclies called giippeis. These open 
and take a sheet by its edge, and hold it .sociue 
while the cylinder is turning round, and the piint- 
iiig taking place. At a certain point the griiipei.s 
release the sheet, which then goes into tlie takiiig- 
oii' appaiatns. A .second .set of giippeis seue Tt 
ami cai'iy it round the wooden tlyer cylinder, finin 
n hence it emerge.s on to travelling tape.s. A laii.g 
comh-like ajipliaiice called the gate oscillates up 
ami down, having the sheet in front. The pressure 
of the air causes the sheet to adliere to this until 
it assumes a horizontal ]insition, when it drop.s on 
to the taking-olf boaul. AVhile the Hist side of the 
sheet i.s being printed, two jioints, by an ingenious 
airangemeiit, make small holes in the paper; and 
when the slieet is tniiied to print tlie .second side, 
these holes are again placed on the 'points,’ thus 
ensuring correct register. 



Machine.s with two cylinders are called perfect- 
ing uiachiues because Uiey perfect or print both 
sides of a sheet before delivering it. CTenerally 
they may he said to he duplicated single iiiacliines, 
with two printiiig-eyliudera, two tables for type, 
and an inking appaiatns at eitlier end, much as 
described under tlie .single-cylinder machine. Tlie 
sheet is printed on one side at the Hrst cylinder, 
when a set of giippeis on the second cylinder take 
pohses.sioii of it and print the second side, and it is 
delivered liy tlie llyer as desciibed. The varieties of 
the.se iiiaaliines are miinerous, and fig. 9 sliow.s the 
Murinoni, a W'ell-kiiow'n type, used in the printing 
of the British editioms of the present w'ork. These 
iiiaoliiiies can print in the very liiieat manner from 
1000 to IjOO perfected slieet.s por hour, according as- 
they may lie complicated witli inustralion.s or not. 

When the type.s are to he printed from direct, as 
already inentioned, the cliaue containing the pages 
is put on the bed of the machine. When stereo- 
type or electrotype plates are used they are care- 
fully dressed to an exact size and thickness, the 
latter alioiit ykths of an inch. The reQuisite 
nnmlier of wooden blocks are then put on the 
macliine-lied, locked in a chase. These blocks 
are of the pioper thickness to make up the plates 
to type-height (about 1 inch). The plates are 


fastened to the liloeks liy liinss catches at the sides 
ami ends, and when locked u]i are as solid as type. 

Before printing, however, a laborious process 
called nmkiiKj ready has to he gone through. 
When many wood-engravings are in the pages 
several days niay_ he taken up making ready a 
.sinnle .sheet. Tlii.s procc&.s is fur llie purpose of 
making the impiessiou equal all over and properly 
printing the wood-engravings, and can lie judged 
of by coiipiariiig a carefully printed book with a 
daily newspaper, which is jiriiited just as it comes 
witliout any making ready. It is too technical 
for detailed description w'itiiin our limits. 

It ia_ not long .since that it was a firm article 
of belief among printers that fine work could 
not be clone except on a pre.ss provided rvitli a 
platen. And up to quite recently all jiaper was 
nr.st thoroughly wetted, then printed, then dried, 
ami then pressed to restore the surface, of which 
the damping deprived it, and to give it a certain 
gloss. Betw'een the forme and the platen of the 
press or the cylinder of the machine a thick, 
soft, yielding Ijlanlcet was placed, wliich w'aa snp- 
posed_ to produce a better imiiression from the in- 
equalities of engravings and type. There has been 
a radical change in opinion and practice on these 
important points. It has been found, since machines 
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have been hinnylifc to their present ileeiee of iier- 
leetioii, that fcliey give far superior results to those 
from presses — tlielr impression is stronger, inoie 
soliil, and more iiuifoim, ami tlie slieets can he 
laid OIL them witli a piecision iinattaiiialile with 
iiaiid-presses. Paper is not now made spongy and 
atretcliahle by being wetted, and tbe result of 
working it diy is tliab tlie type is biongbt up with 
"leater briglitness, ami tlie delicate lines of engrav- 
fiK's are printed liner, clearer, and cleaner. Im- 
pi'ovements in ink-making liave miicli conduced to 
tills desirable result. Paper lias been produced for 
hook-piinting witli a specially prepared surface, 
wliiclr admits of a far irrore c.xcellenb inipressiim 
tliau that fornterly procurable. Tlie .soft blanket 
lias been discaulcd, and tbe packing or coveiing of 
the cylinder is now gcucriilly as liard as it can lie 
got. Tlie aggregate results of these alterations 
may be .seen 'ly a compavison of the jn-eaei\t ia-iucs 
of an illustrated newspaper witli those of Jiffy 
years ago. Pp to about ISIO tliere was actually 
no press strong enoiigli to properly print a woodcut 
of 4S square inches in superlicies : now, woodcuts of 
2000 square iuclies, or oO inches by 40, aie printed 
in tbe ninst perfect iiiaiiner. The coloured sup]ile- 
nients of tbe pictorial journals are often admirable 
leprodiictions of works of high art ; it i.s within tlie 
nieuiory of persons of middle age that the Hrst 
crude attempts were made to print sueli iiictiires. 

BinniOGliAl'HY. — Hiitoi’ical ■ In addition to tlie works 
referred to in tho text iiiny bo iiiciitioiied Karl Faiil- 
iiiann, Illnstncrtc t/eschid/ite (kr JJiic/ulntcliCri'uiiU 
(Vienna, lS8'2)j bis Uic Evfiiidiinii dcr Euclid, nach dcr 
ncmsten Furschuiujui (Vienna, 1801) ; Tlieo. do Viime, 
The Invention o/Prinliii.o (Now York, 1877); arid Van 
(ler Linde, Geschichte der Erjlndumj da- Euclid. (3voK 
Berlin, l.SSO). Tliore is no ooiMplete history of pi'intiiig 
in the Englisli language, but in Bigiiiore and Wyman’s 
Eibliogmpli!/ of Printinu (3 vuls. 1880-8(1) .some of the 
moat useful books will be found under the names of Amos, 
Ai'ber, llladea, Dibdiii, Ilorbovt, Ilansavd, Humphreys, 
Hctsels, Luckombo, Ottley, T, C. KeecI, Sothoby, Tim- 
perley, and 'Watson. 

Practical.— Southward, Pvuelical Prtiiiirii/ (2 vols. 3d 
ed. 1887), and Printing Mackince uad Machine Prinling 
(1888); Waldow, Illiistncrte Encgkhipudic dcr Gniph- 
ischen ICunUe (Leip. 1884); Uesornies, Notions do 
Ttipognwhic (Paris, 1888); P. J. F. Wilson, Prinling 
Machines {3d od. 1885); F. J. Jacuhi, Printing (1890); 
The American Eiotionarij of Printing and Eonkmaking 
(1891-04) ; llhigwalt, American Enci/cligHL'diu of Printing 
(New York, 1871). Besides, a iimltitiide of small yet 
useful books have been written on .separate branches, and 
foi the use of professiouiil atudciits of the art. Bee also 
the articles Bihlia I’aui’eiiuii, Book, BooK-cuiii, ILLUS- 
TIl.rTION, LlTHOGIiAPHY, PArEli, PllESS (FkEEUOM OP 
THE), I’lioopM, HTEUEurypiNG, Types. 

Priiizcnraul). See Altenburg. 

Prior. See iMonasteev. 

Prior, Mattiiicw, was born 21st July 1664. 
,Some doubt prevails as to his hirthpiace; but the 
hulls of the evidence points to 'VViinborne Minster 
in East Dorset. His fatlier is said to have been a 
joiner, wlm, coming to London, probably to educate 
ids son, took up bis abode in Stephen’s Alley, AVest- 
luinster. Young Pj'ior went to Westminster School, 
then under tho redoubtable Dr Bushy. His father 
died, and, his mother being unable to pay his school- 
fees, he fell into tho care of lu.s uncle, a vintner in 
Channel (now Cannon) Row, who tooli him into 
the bar to keep acoounte. Here his familiarity with 
Horace and Ovid attracted the attention of Charles, 
E.arl of Dorset, and other visitors to the Rhenish 
Wine House, with the result that he i-eturned to 
V'^estminster, his uncle linding him in clothes, and 
Dorset in books. At AA''estniiuster he formed a life- 
long friendship with tbe two sons of tbe Honourable 
George Montague, the elder of whom afterwards 
became Earl of Halifax. In order to follow his 


fiieiuK to Caiidiiidge, Prior, against Lord Duiset’s 
wish, accepted a scholarship from tlie Duchess of 
Soineiset at St John’s College. He was admitted 
Bachelor in 1686, and in the following jeav uiote 
with Charles Montague tlie cle\ cr parody of Drydeii, 
entitled The Hind unci the Panther transrers'd to 
the Story of the Coiinlrij-mouse and the City-mouse, 
which, accouling to tiadition, gieatly annoyed 
Drydeii. In Aiiiil 16S8 I’rUir ohtaiued a fellowship ; 
and his composition of the yearly college tribute to 
theE.\eter family, aihymeil e.\cui.-,u.s upon Exodus, 
iii. 14, led to his goiiig’lo Burleigli as tutor to Lord 
Exeter’s sons, Loid Exeter slioitly afterwards 
lemoveil to Italy', ami rrior niqjlied (through Fleet- 
wood Shepherd j to his former patron Dorset for 
advancement. He was, being then twenty-six, 
made secietaiy to Lord Duisley, aftenvards Earl of 
Berkeley, then going as amba.'-sadui to tlie Hague. 
In Holland Prior veuuiiued some ycuis, iiiidiug 
especial favour with King AVilliaiii. In 1697 be 
biouglit over the Articles of Peace at tbe tieaty of 
Ryswick ; and, after being noniinated Secretary of 
State for TrLd.aiid, be was made secietaiy in 1698 to 
tbe Earl of Portl.nid's emb.assy to France, continuing 
Ibis office under tbe Earl of Jeisey. In this capacity 
lie found favour both witli Anne and Louis XIA". 
In 1699 be became an under .secretary of state, tbe 
univeisity of Cambridge made him an M.A. , and 
he succeeded Locke as commi,'sioncr of trade and 
plantations. In 1701 lie enteied parliament as 
member for East Grinstead, Umler Anne lie joined 
the Tolies, and in 1711 was emidoyed in the pie- 
liminarics of the peace of Utieelit, going to Paris 
as ambassador in the following year. With the 
queen’s death in 1714 came the tiiuniph of the 
AVhigs, and in 1715 Prior, returning to England, 
was impeached and imprisoned. In 1717 be was 
excepted fioni the Act of Grace, but was, none the 
less, subsequently discharged. The lemainder of 
his lifo was iias.sed cUielly at Dowii-IIall in Esse.x, 
a country-house nnrcliased partly with the profits of 
a .subscription eilition of his poems ami partly with 
the assistance of his fiieml Lord Harley, at whose 
seat of Wiiiipole he died, 18th September 1721, 
being then iii bis lifty-eigbtli yeai. He was buried 
in M'estminster Abbey, under a monument decor- 
ated with bis bust by Antoine Coysei’o.x, given to 
him by Louis XIA''. His portrait was painted by 
llichaulsou (National Poitiait Gallery), liy Belle 
(St John’s College), Knellev, Dahl, and others. 

Of Prior’s abilitie.s as a diplomatist there aie 
diverse opinions. Pope sneered at them. But 
Bolinghroke and Swift extolled them ; and it is 
stated tliat tlie arcliives nt Paris sliow liim to liave 
been far abler and more resourceful than is generally 
supposed. As a poet, in wbicb capacity lie is now 
remembered, lie bolds a unique position. AA’itbout 
much real sentiment or humanity, liis verse.s have a 
wit, a grace, a neatness and a finish, which link 
him to the lighter Latin poets on tlie one liaiid, and 
to the- best ftench writers of familiar verse on the 
other. Cowpier praised liis ‘easy jingle,’ Thack- 
eray ‘his good sense, his liappy easy turns and 
melody.’ He collected his jioeius, deseiibed by 
hiiiiself as consisting of ‘ Publick Panegyrics, 
Amoron.s Odes, Seiioiis Eefle.xions, or Idle Tales ’ 
(many of which had been contA-ilmted to Dry den's 
and other luiscellaiiies), in 1709, and again, in 
extended form, in 1718. By tliis latter issue lie 
made 414000. His more ambitious pieces, Solonwn 
on the. Vanity of the V'orld and a paraphrase of 
the old halkad of tlie Nut Brown Maid, are not 
now thought to he his best, although they bad con- 
siderable popularity witli tbe readers of the IStli 
century. But a third long poem, Alma; or, the 
Progress of the Mind, an imitation of Butler, is 
full of wit and waywardness. His Tales resemble 
the French contes too much in their objectionable 
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nualitien to lie jiiiliitablu to the English taste. 
He siirvii'es mainly by bis pmely iilayfiil elibrts, 
bis lyrics and bis epigrams, not a few of ivbicb 
are unsiii passable. In tbe bind of piece known 
to the Erencb as vers d’uo asion be is uniivulled, 
and bis beautiful stanzas to A Child oj Qmdity 
have been as foitiinate as Giaj's Long tstun/ in 
setting the time to a bo.st of vcisifiers. In 1740, 
lung after libs de.atli, two voliiines M’ere ]inblisbed, 
one containing alleged Memoirs, in which there is 
little of bis, and tlie other a number of postbunions 
'■eises, among which are some of bis best. These 
aie included in Evans's two-volume edition of 1779. 
Tliiiekeiay wiote admirably of Pi-ior iii bis English 
ILiiiiioiirisIs { 1833 ). The late.st information respect- 
ing him, including some bitbeito unpublished data, 
is to be found in bis Selected Eoeins, edited by tlie 
wiiter of this notice (Parchment Libiary, 1SS9), 
and in an aiticle by (Mr LI. A. Aitken in the Con- 
temporanj Review for May 1S9U. 

Priscian (Lat. Prisdanus), surnamed C.ESAIII- 
ENsls, born or eilucated in Ciesaien, is in point 
of leimtation tlie first of L.atin grammariaiLS ; bio 
treatise ivas iu miiveioal use ns a text-book during 
the middle ages. Piiscian flourished iu the begin- 
ning of tliB 6tb centuij : Panins Hiaconu.s calls liim 
a contemporary of Cassiodoriis { l(jS-.702 A.D.). He 
taught Latin at L'onstanlinoplc, and enjoyed a 
government salary. The work which lias preserved 
bis name is bis Commciitarwriini Gruniniuiicuruni 
Liliri XVIII. The first .si.xteen book.s treat of the 
different jiarts of speech ; tlie remaining two, of 
syntax. The work sliows great leauiiug and good 
sense, and contains quotations from mauj' Greek 
and Latin autbois iio longer extant. Priscian also 
wrote six smaller grammatical treatises, and two 
hexameter poems of the didactic sort, He Litudc 
Iinperutoi'is Anastn.sii nwA a free translation of the 
Perkgesis of Dionysius. The best edition of the 
sramniatieal works is that by Hertz and Keil in 
ICeil’s Oramnitttici Latini, vols. ii. and iii. ( 18.75-60); 
of the poems, by Bahrens, in PoetcB Latini Minurcs, 
vol. V. (18S.3). 

Priscllliail, the chief propagator of the doc- 
trines profe.sscd by the sect known from his name 
as Priscilliaiiists. They' Sjn'ead widely iu Spain 
timing the last third of the 4Ui century, and 
lingered there till the middle of the ath century. 
The first .seed of their doctrines is said to have been 
carried into Spain by a Memphian named Marcus, 
wliose earliest disciples weic Agape, a Sjianish 
lady, and Ilelpidius, a rhetorician. Priscillian 
was a man of noble birth, pious and well educated ; 
and his eloquence and nubility of character soon 
gathered round liim a group of devoted followers, 
including two bishops, Instaiitius and Salvianus. 
E'roni their haiuls he received epjiseopal ordin.a- 
tion, and he established his see at Avila (Abilu). 
Hygiims, bishop of Cordova, was the first to take 
alarm, but his inea.sures were so gentle that hehiiuself 
was covered with I'eiiroaehes by the ultra-orthodox 
and fanatical. Priscilliau’s most determined 
enemies were Idacius, bishop of Emerita (Merida), 
and Ithacius, bishop of Sossuha. He was con- 
demned and excommunicated at the synod of Sara- 
gossa (381 ), with three others of tlie leaders of the 
party. Tliey next went to Pome to clear them- 
selves before the pope, but were denied audience, 
a.nd at Milan on the return journey thej^ met .as 
little symiiatlij’ from Ambrose. Under tlie vacil- 
lating rule of Gratian, however, they prospered, 
but their hopes were dashed to the ground by the 
usurpation of Cleraeus Maximus. From the judg- 
ment of tlie synod of Bordeaux (384) Priscillian 
a])pealod like Paul to O.'Psar, and was at lengtli 
summoned to appear at Treves. Martin of Tours 
was* iu favour of tolerant measures, hut after his 
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departiiie the fanatical party prevailed, and Priscil- 
lian, with otheis of the party, was eondemiied ami 
put to de.ath — the Mist m ho suffered death foi heresy 
(.385). Man\- Priscilliaiiists recanted aftei tli'e 
synod of Toleflo ( 400 ), and soon after that of 447 tliey 
d'isajipear altogetiier. Their doctrines eontained 
Manichiean and Gnostic elements, strange cosinical 
sjieculatioiis based on ]irimitive dualism, the docti ine 
of emanations and astrological fatalism. They 
practised rigid asceticism, and eschewed marriage 
and tlie use of animal food. One damning blot on 
theii morals was that absolute veiacity was only 
obligatory betneen themselves. Graver cliaiges 
still were made again.st their morality ; but it simuld 
be leniembered that the only aeeoniits we haie aie 
those of bitter enemies, and tlieii piiricijile.s, origin- 
ally obseuie enoiigb, have been made daiker by a 
cloud of calumny. ‘ If llie Priscilliaiiists violated 
tlie laws of nature,’ says Giblion, ‘it was not by 
the licentioiiaiie.ss but by the severity of their lives!’ 

See Hansel's Gnostic Heresies and N caiuler's Ch ti rch His- 
tori/ ; also HanderMach’.s Giscliii'litc des J^risciUianismus 
(Tieves, 1851). Schepiis claims to have tliscoveied some of 
ills vnitings; these he edited in vul. xviii. of the Cor/nis 
Scritiluruin L'rclesiasticornm Latnwrum (Vienna, 1888). 

Pl’islUi in Geonietqv, a solid figure which can 
he most easily conceived of if we imagine a inimber 
of plane ligiires (triangles, qmulriiateials, Ac.) 
exactly similar in foim and si/e to be cut out of 
paper or any thin plate, and idled one above the 
other, and tlieii the w hole pile to become one body. 
It will tlms be .seen that the top and bottom of tlie 
pri.sm are similar, equal, and parallel to encli other, 
and that the .side,? are plane figures, lectanguhir if 
the prism be ‘ right ’ (i.e. if in the above illustratimi 
the pile of plane figures he hiiilb n]i perpeiidiciilavly ), 
and rlioiiihoidal if the prism be ‘ oblique ’ (i.e. if the 
pile slope to one side) ; but under all oireum.stauees 
the sides of a prism must he parallelograms. Tlie 
top and bottom faces may be either triangle.?, 
squares, _ parallelograms, or qiiadrihUeials of any 
sort, or figures of live, six, seven, Ac. .sides, piovideil 
only both are alike : and the miniber of sides in 
the plane figure wliich forms the top or bottom of 
course determines the number of faces of the prism ; 
tlms, ill a triangular inisni, tlieie me five face.? 
iu all ( three sides and two ends) ; in a quadrangular 
jirism, sLx faces ( four sides and two ends ), Arc. If two 
irisnis. One being ‘right,’ and the other ‘oblique,’ 
lave their bases of equal area, and ho of the same 
vertical height, tlieir solid content is the same, and 
is founil by multiplving the area of the base by the 
vertical height. The parallelopiped is a ijnad- 
raiignlar iirisni, and the eahe is a pailieulai' ease of 
the paral!eIopi])ed. 

Pklsm, in Uiitics, is a triangular iiri.sni of glass 
or other transpaient suli-stanco, its two ends being 
isosceles triangles, and hav'ing most frequently a 
very acute vertical angle, which give.s the prism 
the appearance of a long wedge. The pri.sm is a 
most important instrument in experiments on the 
relraction of light, and, in tlie hands of the most 
eniiiieiit optical philo.sophers, has been the means 
of largely adding to the science of optics. See 
Opi'Icvs, Refuaction, Specteum. 

Prisoner.s of 'War are those who are cap- 
tured from the enemy during naval or military 
operations. By the laws or recognised principles of 
war, the entire people of a vanqiii.shed town, .state, 
or nation become tlie absolute property of the 
victora. In ancient times the treatment of prisoners 
of war was very .severe. In the Greek wars it was 
no uncommon thing to put tlie whole adult male 
population of a coiiquered .state to the .sw'ord, while 
the women and children were enslaved. Although 
the putting to death of prisoners hecaiiie les.s fre- 
quent, they and their families were commonly 
reduced to slavery to as recent a period as the 13th 
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century, 'riie act of Napoleon iu putting to Jeath 
the Tuikish prEonere of war at Jaffa in 1700 was 
universally coniloiiiiieil, and i.s probably the last 
instance of »uch barbarity. By degrees the move 
huiiiane eit.stoin of e.\olianging pi'isoner.s came in to 
practice, those not exchanged being kept in cou- 
linurnent on very pour fare. Notwithbtaudiug 
ficiinent e.xchanges, large nnittbera of piisoner.s 
accrrmnlate dining war-. In ISll about 47,1)00 
FieucU svere prisonera in England, while 10,300 
Eti'disb laitguished in the prisons, of France. By 
the” end of tiro l''iaiieo-Gerinair war of 1870-71 
about 300,000 Fr'eirclt troops had beeir sent to Ger- 
inaiiy as jrrisoiiei's of war, many of the officers 
being telea.sed on Parole (ipv.). 

Prisons, R is only within recent liine.s that 
imprisonment ha.s been studied as a scientilic 
)roee.ss by nrearns of which certain copjjiEht re'll in ua. 
ii"h objects are to be attanied, i,y .r. b r.iinimcntt 
arid wblcli therefore ought to be Cumpniy 
conducted according to a delined .sy.stom founded 
on lecognised principles. It used to bo believed 
that nothing more was required than to ensure tho 
.secui’ity of the victim or cnljnlt, by chain.s and 
fetters if iieceaaary, unless it were to iiillict on 
him .some further bodily pain.s and penalties, the 
.smallest of rvhieh was to feed him witlr ‘ the hreail 
of affliction and tiro water of afllictioii ’ ordered by 
Allah for the prophet Micaiali. impi-isoiiinent was 
not nieiitioiied in the Anglo-Saxon laws as a 
piinishnreiit, hut rvaa enforced when an offender 
could not lind a ani'ety. In course of time, 
however', it was authorised by the cominoii law as 
a punishment, as well as specilied by .statute for 
particular ollence.s ,• nevertheless gaols were actu- 
ally used iiioie for securing the peisuiia of those 
cainiiiitted to them than as nlace.s of ]>unishinent. 
Under tire eoiuinon law all gaols belonged to 
the king, and by 3 Heu. lib ciiap. 10 it was 
enacted that none but tho common gaol should be 
the place of eonimittal for olleiiders brought before 
a justice of the peace. But there were many 
‘ fraiichiHO ’ gaols owned by gi'eat persons, or by 
towns and Ubevties under their charters, which were 
lawful places fur carrying out impiisomnent ordered 
by the pei.sons or bodies to whom these iirivileges 
were gvauLeil as a part of tire uriminal jurisdiction 
placed in their hands. In many' oases these bodies 
liad the power of life and death. 

Ill the reigns of Edward Vi. and Queen Eliza- 
beth a new description of place of conlinenient 
was introduced — I'iz. the ‘bridewells' and ‘ house-s 
of conootiou ’ for vagabouds, &c. By' James I. 
chap. 4, every county u'as required to pi-ovide such 
an establishineut ri’ith suitable instnimenta and 
apiiliancea in it for setting idlu people to work. 
Another sort of prison is of quite recent iiitruduc- 
tiun — viz, the vefonuatoiy and industrial school, 
institutions which are under private management, 
hut derive the greater part of the funds by which 
they ai-e maintained from public sources, and arc 
subject to certain general rules and conditions 
intended to seorrre efficiency and to prevent abuse, 
ooinpliance with wliieli is ensured by government 
in.speotion. These insLitutions are for tire reception 
of juveniles whom modorii philanthropy lias riglitly 
and successfully contended should not be coiilined 
in the same establishments as adiiHs, nor treated 
in the way whicli is most appropriate for the latter. 
Ilefonnatories are places of punishnieiit for juveniles 
under sixteen years of age who are convicted of 
crime, and sentenced to ten days’ impi'isouineiiL or 
more. Industrial schools are not places of punish- 
ment at all, but are intended to prevent children 
becoming criminals tbrougb parental neglect or 
misBoiiduct. A child must be under fourteen years 
of age to justify his being sent to an industrial 
school. There aro therefore (1) prisons to which 
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adults are sent for punishment and reioi niation ; (2) 
prisons to wliicli juveniles are sent for piiiiialimeut 
and refoi Illation, called lefoiniatuiy schools; (3) 
prisons or jilaces of compulsory detention to uhicli 
juveniles ai-e .sent ns a pi-eventive measure, called 
industrial schools. To the llrst of these are sent 
also persons who are charged with a crime to await 
their trial, .and persons coimrritted by county 
courts for refusing to jiay debts wlriclr they Irave 
rtrearts to jiay, or by other coirrts if they cannot 
I'ritd sureties nheu ordered for airy reason to do so. 
'I’lre course of event.s has led to the prisons of the 
liist of these three classes being separated into two 
dirisioiis which har'e a distinct history. One of 
these comprises the prisons wliieli are governed by 
the laws relating to places in which criminals 
seriteuecd to jieiial servitude may’ he eoiiflncd ; the 
other couijriises tiro ordinary prisons in wliielr all 
sorts and classes of pilsoneis may he eoiilhied, hut 
in which, as matters now stand, pilsoiieis under' 
aeiiteuce of penal servitude pass only the lust few 
months of tlieii .sentences. The former ai'e gener- 
ally designated convict prisons ; the latter are now 
styled local jnisoiis. 

The pnnishrnent of penal servitude had its origin 
in tire .systern of transpoiLatiou, and tiansportatioii 
itself had its origin in haniblinieiit or e.xile. Tliia 
was e.xpi'essly' forbidden by JIagna Clraita, hut 
existed nevertheless as a practice, because a crim- 
inal who bad inclined lire sentence of hanging and 
had taken sanctuary to avoid bis fate was jjor- 
mitted in some cases to escape bis punislmient if 
he e.xiled himself. In coiii’se of time tire piirilege 
of snnctuai'.v was abolished by larv (tliongli its 
practice existed notwitlislamling for some time 
afterivards), ami eonseqiiently the system of self- 
banishment wliieli grew out of it; but before then 
— A'iz. in the thirty’ -ninth year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign— banishment had been legally estabUshed by 
the Vagrancy Act, which gave quai'ter sessions tire 
power of transporlation. 

Trau.sjrortation was sanctioned by law in the 
reign of Cliarles II, as a mode of dealing with 
ineorrigible rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, 
as a punishment for' attending an illegal pi'ay'er- 
meeting after a iirei'ious conviction of that offence, 
and to put down tho mo.s3-trooper3 of Northrimber 
land and Cumherland. Tire transjiortation was 
not at fiivst enforced by any direct action of the 
government, but those sentenced to it were left to 
caiTv out tlieii' sentences by roniorliig theinselvea 
to the West Indies or elsewhere under penalty of 
hanging if tliey failed to do so ; but in coiinse of 
time the process hecaiiie more systematised, and in 
1718 it was found necessary to deliver them over 
to a contractor’ who engaged to take them to His 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations iu America on 
condition of hia having property and interest in 
tlieir services for a .specilied term of years. They 
were given over to slavery’ iu fact, and tire con- 
tractor at tire terniiiiatioii of tire voyage put them 
up to auction and sold their services to tire highest 
bidder. In 1776 it became no longer possible to 
send these outcasts to America. Some of the 
colonies had for' years past continually protested 
against the sy'steni ; but the war of independence 
left no alternative but to put an end to it, and 
tire government had to find some other mode of dis- 
posing of these eriiiiinals, estimated in 1778 at 1000 
auuiiaily. This difficulty originated the piaotiee of 
conliuing prisonera in hulks in the Thamea or in 
the harbours of Portsmouth, Cliatlram, &o. 

Tlris was intended only as a teinjjoiury expedient 
pending the execution of an act devised by Black- 
stone, Eden (Lord Auckland), and Howard, for the 
Imilding of penitentiaries in England, which were 
iiiteudea to provide a separate cell for each of the 
inmates, who were diiiliig their imprisonment to be 
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employed on useful labour. C'liap. 74 of the 19th 
Geo. ill., after lecitiog that ‘the punibhnieiit of 
felons, aiul other ottemler.s by traubportation to His 
Majesty V Colonies aiul Plantation.-, in America is 
attended with many Ditlicnities,' and enacting that 
such oU'endci.-, ndgllt be trausjioited elsewhere, and 
that olleiulers who might be sentenoed to be burned 
in the hand might inste.ad be lined or whipi)ed, 
pioceeds to say that ‘whereas, if many olleuders 
convicted of crimes for which Tiansportation hath 
u.sually been indicted were ordered to solitaiy im- 
prisonment accompanied by well-regulated lahoiii 
and religious instruction, it might be the means 
under Providence not only of debairing others from 
the commission of the like ciime.s, hut also of re- 
forming tlic individii.'ils and iiiviling them to habits 
of iinhistry, it shall he lawful to appoint supei visors 
who shall erect penitentiaries where such irersons 
may he ordered to imprisonment and haid lahonr. ’ 
The first hulks were established in 1778; and this 
fatal tempoiary e.vpedient serves to ilhrstrate the 
sarcasm as to' the .su]ierior periiuiircncy of tem- 
porary expedients, for the last hulk was not closed 
until a lire destroyed it in 18 j 7 ; and in fact tliey 
had a ]rerfect representative in Gibraltar irrisorr, 
which was corrstructed on the nmilel of a hulk arrd 
developed all the inicjuitics of these e.stablisliments, 
arrd n'liicli was only closed in 1873 after strerruorra 
opposition to its abolition by the local naval ami 
rrrilitary authorities. Many years were destrrred 
to pa.ss before the permairent penitontiar-y systenr 
liecnnre a tact. Great eilbrt.s were nrade to revive 
tire transportation systenr, and in 1787 a rrcw penal 
colony Wits founded in Australia. This with the 
litrlks continued to form the punishment rre.xt iir 
gravity to capital execution until the last hulk 
■was clo.sed in 1857 and the last liatch of cotrr lets 
was sent to M’esterii Arratralia in 18G7. It Is 
rrot necessary to dcsciibe the Irrtlk system, if 
system that can be called in which the inmates 
were herded together in unchecked association, 
where ‘vice, ^rrofaneness, and demoralisation’ 
develoired, as inrght be e.vpeoLud, among jjorsotrs of 
the basest character, of whom the woi'st arrd the 
rno.st demoralised were likely .soon to take the lead, 
and reduce all dowur to their own level. ’They 
were described by a committee of the Hoirsc of 
Commons in 1832 as ‘ well fed, well clothed, indulg- 
ing in riotous enjoyment by nrglit, with rrroderate 
lahour hy day, so that life in theur is considered “a 
pretty jolly life.” ’ But the hulks flourished in full 
vigour for many years after this date ; and in fact no 
attempt was then made to abolish them, which was 
the oirly way to put an end to the evils so forcibly 
comirrented orr. 

The histoi-y of the jihases through which the con- 
trol and supervisiotr of the Itulks passed is, how- 
ever, of consequence, as it e.xplains the present 
administration of tire coir vie t prisons and shows 
what raothods failed, and furnishes wni'iiings against 
adopting certain siigge.stions that are made from 
time to time. The liulks were at first, like all 
other ju'isons, placed uiidor the management of the 
local justices, who appointed the overseer, and 
the overseer appointed the officer's ; the justices 
also made tire overseer contractor for the niaiir- 
tenance of the prisoner.^, and as it was obviously 
his interest as contractor to cut short the supirlies 
of food and clothing for the prisoners, they therefore 
by this measure contrived that his interest should 
be diametrically opposed to his duty arrd to the 
■welfare of the piisoner.s in his charge. Tire siiper- 
visioii of the liulks resided in the Court of King's 
Bench, who steadily neglected their duty, and the 
inspector pi'ovided for hy parliament rvas not 
appointed. In coui-se of time and hy degrees the 
Home Secretary rr.sur]red power over these estab- 
lishments, and iris action was endoi'sed hy parlia- 


irieiit in 1815 ; and their connection with the King’s 
Bench was severed in 1825. An ins[)ector was 
apjiointed, ainl after that a superintendent ; and 
after sonic other chaiige.s the control and adminis- 
ti’atioir of the hulks was in 1850 vested in the 
Board of Directors of Convict I’risons, rvith wliom it 
now rests. Tlie control of Millbank I’rison, Penton- 
ville Prison, and Parkhurat lleformatory w-as con- 
fided to the same hotly. 

Tiansportation to Austi'alia, which was coin- 
uieiiced in 1787, for many years provided for only a 
small part of the pei’sons subjected to that sentence 
or whose capital sentences were commuted for 
transportation. Until 1816 an average of only 474 
pnisoiieis was transjroi teil annually to Australia, 
after that tire average rose to 3000, and in 1834 
amounted to 4(J‘20. Ti aiis])orLation in its most 
flourisliing day.s rvas ehai-acteiised hy oi'ils which 
rivalled if they dul not somctime.s surpass tlio.se of 
the hulks. 

Whilst, however, it was in full vigoiu- a step 
was taken, ieehly and slowly indeed, towmrds the 
creation of the penitentiaries intended in 177(1 
to form a ]iei'manenb snhstitute for' ti'ansport- 
ation to America. Millbank Prison (q.v.) provided 
iiieans for the confinement of every prisoner in 
absolute separation, according to the modern 
iloctiiiie, and it was intended that his treatment 
should be on the most advanced reformatory system ; 
hut this experiment went no further at this time. 
In 18.38 the existence of the terrible evils which 
attended the tran.s])ortation system were formally 
established by the i-epoit of a commission, who said 
tlrat the .system was iinecjnal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, eori-uptuig to both convict and 
colonist, and verj e.xpeusive, and they recomineiided 
punishment in jienitentiaries instead. 

Various impi'ovemeiits in the Ivlillhank system 
were introduced after this, and finally in 1842 it 
took the form of passing the convicts througli two 
stages of diseijrline in certain prisons at lioine 
before sending them to complete their sentences in 
one of the coTonicB. The first of tlieso stages was 
passed in a pirsoir in which eaolt inmate was kept 
m eomirlcte separation and iiroiight under' influences 
by which it was hoped to lay the foundation of a 
i-eform in his character; the second in a prison in 
which ire was employed in iiseful public work's in 
regulated association, hut confined in a cell by him- 
self by night and at all tiiiie.s when not at work or 
in cha|iel. The comidete efficiency of this stage 
was at first marred by a certain iiiimher of convicts 
being placed in association at night, but for some 
time irast the separation has lieen thoroughly 
carried out, the only e.xception being in tire cases 
of prisoners who on medical grounds cannot pi'o- 
pei'ly he left alone. The first staj^e was r egulated 
according to the system adopted, first experiment- 
ally, at the new model prison at Fenton ville which 
had been erected in 1842. When the exireriment 
had been, proved to he successful, convicts were 
sent to undergo it at Millbank Prison and at other- 
pri.son& of which the construction was suitahlc. 

Ill tliose early days of the formation of the con- 
vict system the confiiiemeiit of prisoners in complete 
sejrai'ation was regarded with great jrrejudice. 
This arose from the reports of its results iii certain 
prisons in Aniei'ica, where it had been some years 
before can-ied out with the acconipaninients of 
darkness, absolute solitude, ahseriee of any employ- 
ineiit, and unwholesome sanitary conditions. It 
■was therefore decided after some experiments, and 
as a sort of coiiiprninise -with the prejudices aiiuve 
referred to, that the period of separation should he 
limited to nine months. Since the date when this 
deemion was arrived at riiucli greater experience 
has been gained, and the uiisouudnpss of the gi'oiinds 
on which this limitation -was founded has been fully 
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demon.stiated (see the Report of the Direetoi-s of 
Convict Prisons, 1887-88, and the acct)inpaii.ying 
report of an inquiry into the subject by the nicilictu 
iiit,pecbur). Tlie whole of tlie piison.s in the United 
ICinoiloni where .sentences np to two years are 
carried out have gradually been remodelled on the 
separate sy.stenr ; and laws enacted recently in 
seveiul foreign countries, after full investigation, 
permit of the isolation of pi'isoiieis under proper 
conditions for nineh longer periods. There is, 
therefore, no reasorr why tire separate stage of a 
serrteirce of peital servitude should not errdrrre for 
a period equal to that which irtay he passed in that 
condition rrirdcr a .serrtetreG of irrtprrsorritrerrt. 

The second or jirrhlie works stage was carried ont 
in prisons like Portlarnl, which was constructed for 
the purpose in 18-17. Uartinrror Goirvret Prison was 
opened hr 1850 for the same pirrpose, Portsinoutlr 
Piisutr in 1852, Clrathairr in 1830, &c. Itr these 
the convicts have been employed irt large pirblie 
works, in farming, &c. The breakwater at Port- 
land, the fortilications of that island, the lai-ge 
extensiorr of the doekyavda at Chathanr and Ports- 
mouth, the forts wliich protect Chatham, and variotrs 
other military and traval works, besides the con- 
strrrctiorr of large prisorr eatahlislrnictrts, attest the 
advatrtageis of the nysteirr, which also enables tire 
prisoner.! to gairr a u.sefnl knowledge of trade.s by 
wlrtclr they cair irhtain errrphrynrent orr their release, 
and allords a rrrost useful reforrrratory inllitence in 
acoustomiirg the prisoners to Irahils ol indtrstry. 

From 1844, arrd inoi'e rapidly after 1852, thenurriher 
of prisoiters actually tranr?ported gradrially dimin- 
ished ; rrrost of thrtse who received that sentoircc 
being discharged orr free pardon in BriUt,iir after 
serving ftortr half to two-third.s of their sen- 
teiroes. Iir the enrtrse of tiirre the oppusitiorr of the 
Australian colorties to the conthruairce of trairs- 
poitritioir led to the ahandonnrent of the sy.stein 
altirgetlrer, and since 1867 no convicts have heert 
aeirt to tho.se colonies. The piiirislnnent of penal 
servitude was by vationri acts passed lietweerr 1853 
and 1804 .snhstitnted for trairsportatioii. These 
acts intvodneurl certairr notable modilicatiorts irt 
regard to Herrtences of the next degr’ee of gravity to 
capital pnnishnrent. Wheir transportation was 
in forco a prisoner on whottt anclr a seirtence 
was passed irright be treated itr arty of three 
dill'ereut ways. Gotmtroncirrg Itt.s sentence in tire 
local prisorr, where he reritairred utrUl it was 
thought proper to remove hirtt, Ire might be tians- 
ferred erther ( 1 ) to Anatralia, front which in 
all probability he never retrrrrred, whatever the 
length of Iris senteirco; (2) to Crlrraltar or Beritruda, 
frortr which he was hroirglrt hack to Eirglattd whett 
he had served a certain ]rortion of his sentouce, and 
tlrei’e discharged: or (3) to the hulks, or to the 
‘public works’ priaoita suh.stitrrted for thertr. If 
he went to Airsti'rrlia he was in the early days 
assigned as a survairt to sotrre free settler, and so 
at once ceased to he actually a prisoner; bnt in 
later' years a system was established irrtder which 
all pri.sotters first passed a certairr tiirre in a con- 
vict estahlishment and their were discharged con- 
ditionally to lind employers for thcniselves. It 
also became the practice riltiniately to i-etain all 
prisoners sentenced to transportation for a cer- 
tain time in a prisen in England, conducted on the 
separate system, from which they might bo sent 
either to the hulks or to the ‘public woi-ks’ convict 
prisons w'hicli replaced thorn, nr to one of the con- 
vict e.stalili&hinenta abroad. If sent to the hulks 
or ‘public works’ prisons the'V might either 
remain there bill discharged, or Ire drafted off to 
one of the convict establi.sh7nents in the colonies. 
Whichever of tlre.se inodes of disposing of the 
convicts wms followed, in none of them did they 
pas.s the whole of tlieir sentences in the condition 


of prisoner.!, a mo.st inipoitaiit coirsideiatioii to 
hear in mind. Tlio.se who were sent to Gihraltru' 
or llerrmida, as well as those who did not leave the 
coiiriLry at all, hut w'ci'e coiitiired in the hiilk.s, were 
relea.sed on free pardon after they had passed about 
half of their sentences or a little more. Those who 
went to Australia were released even sooner, hut in 
their case only on certain conditions, by which a 
liohl over them w as maintained. 

When the ohjectioiis of the Australian colonies 
to the coirtiiuiance of traiispoitatioii thither made 
it neces.sary' to adopt some other plan fur disposing 
of these prisoners, the Renal Servitude Act, 1853, 
was passed in order- to cany out a .'•ysteiii founded 
on that which had been tulloweil with regard to 
piisoiiei.sseuteiioeil to trarispoi'tation, hntwhich pro- 
vided for the large majority being retained at home. 
Under tlim act a .sentence of tiriirsportation could 
not he passed for less than foniteen >eais, and a 
sentence of penal servitude was sirhstitiited for all 
low er terms. But the sentences of penal sei v iliule 
permitted by this act were slrorter than the scu- 
tences of tran.sportatroii assigned to various crimes 
under the old acts, because it was iiiteiided that 
the whole of the sentences of penal servitude should 
he pasBcd in coiilinemeiit ; tiro teinis were therefore 
fixed so Bs to correspond with the periods which 
had actiiirlly been passed in pi'ison by convicts who 
had iiceii senteiiceil to transpoi tatioii hut not actu- 
ally .sent out of the country. For seven yeans’ trans- 
portation or less Wits .substituted four years’ penal 
servitude; for over .seven but not over ten years’ 
trans)iortatimi was siib.Htitiited not niider four years 
and not over six years; for over ten bnt not over 
fifteen yeai'.s’ traiispm'tation was substituted not 
uiidof six yoaivs anil not over eight years; for over 
lift.eeii .real's’ trairsportatioii was suhstitiited not 
under six ycai's and not over ten years. No 
dill'erence was made in life sentences. Power 
was taken in this act to release convicts in the 
United Kingdom conditionally or on ticket-of- 
Icave, instead of releasing them as formerly an 
free pardon. Itw'asnot intended that this power 
should he exercised in tire case of sentences of penal 
servitude, as they had aliead.v been Bhoiteiied to 
tire terms actually served in prison nuclei' the sen- 
tence of transportation, but only in the case of 
prisoners sentenced to transportation who were not 
actually sent out of the coiiiitry. The convict 
pi'isons therefore contained iniiiatea serving under 
(lirterent conditions : tliose under sentence of trairs- 
poi'tation might have a reniLs-sion of part of their 
sentences if well conducLetl, those uniier sentences 
of penal sei'viliide could get none. 

Before long it wii,s found that great clisadvantage 
in training ami refoririing the convicts, and in man- 
aging theiii by apirealiug to better feeling.s than 
those of mere fear', arose from the absence in the 
case of pi'isoneis sentenced to penal servitude of the 
hope of gaining a remission of .sentence ; and lire 
comparison in this lespecrt between tlie.se piisoiieis 
and others in the prisons wlm were under sentence 
of traiisnortation gave rise to great discontent 
among tire jn-isonei's. Tire conseqiiBiioe was that 
in 1857 another act was irnssed which made the 
length of sentences of penal servitude the same as 
foinier sentences of transportation, and thins facili- 
tated the a]rplioation of the system of remission to 
sentences of less than fourteen years as well as to 
those above that terin. The House of Coniinons 
Uoinmittee (1856), on whose report this oouise 
was adopted, also recommended the intiodiiction 
of a shorter' term of penal servitude intermediate 
between the highest term of imprisonment then 
in ordinary use and the lowest term of trans- 
portation or, as it had become, penal servitude. 
Accordingly tho Act of 1857 airthni'ised a sentence 
of not le-ss than three years’ penal servitude for any 
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oll'ence wliieh niiyht Ijc puniahed b}’ seven years’ 
tiiiii-j»ovtatiim. In canying nut this aet prisoners 
vveie iilloweil tn yaiii leiniasioii of a pcntion of these 
shoit sentences as well a.s all the others. 

About this time very waini discu-ssions were 
heiuo canied on oji the subject of penal systems, 
originating partly no doubt in the gieat change 
necessitated lij the gradual abolition of trans- 
portalion ; and about 18Gl-(ii2-G3 those who 
attached the s\ stem wliiuh liad actually been intro- 
duced weie aljle to point to a recent increase 
of Clime as a justillcation of their attacks on it, 
niuie paiticularly on the ticket-oMeave system. 
Great iioint u'.is given to tliis feeling, and it was 
much intensified, hy an outbreak of crimes of vio- 
lence in the metropolks (garrotting), of which the 
numher losc to eighty-two dming tire six months 
beginning June 1862, ha\ing been only sixteen in 
each six months from the beginning of 1S60 to 
June 1802. The result was that a lloyal Commis- 
sion was appointed to i sport on the Penal Serri- 
tiide Acts and the system adojited to Ciivvy tliem out. 
In conseipienee of the report of this commission 
in 186J another I'enal Servitude Act was iiasseil, in 
wliich tlie goveriiinent did not fully adojit the le- 
conimeiidatiuns of the Huyal Commission as above 
set fuitli, but tlmy laised tlie mininuun term of 
penal servitude froni three yeais to live years, ex- 
ceiit in tlie ease of those who incin'retl a second 
sentence of penal servitude, in wliose cases seven 
years was the ininimuin term permitted. Tliis 
latter provision was repealed hy the Prevention of 
Cfimefi Act, 1879. 

A review Ity the liglit of later experience of tlie 
grounds on wiiicli the recommendation of tlie Koyal 
(Joniniissiun was made cannot but lead to the 
opinion tliat the experience of the Act of 1857 imd 
been too short to justify the formation of any 
sound opinion of its effects. As regards the out- 
break of violence iu tlie metropolis, this was witliout 
donlit, as suhseiiuent events showed, the work of a 
small number of men wdio adopted that form of rob- 
buiy (a very comiiioii feature iu tlie history of crime), 
ami when these men wei'e arrested and received 
exemplary sentences the crime ccu.sed altogether. 
The remarkable feature of the ligmes for 1S5C- 
63 was not that tliey were o.speoi,ally liigli iu 1S62- 
63, but rather the extraordinarily low level to which 
they had suddenly fallen in 1860, and from which 
lliBY rebiniiuled. 

ff'lie directors of convict piisons in their recent 
annual reports had more than once referred to the 
anomaly peculiar to the United Kingdom by which 
no seiitenee was iiussible hetweeu two years — which 
was practically the limit of a sentence of imprison- 
ment — and live years, which is the .shortest legal 
sentence of penal servitude, and had expressetl their 
opinion that it was ilesirahle to re-rntroduoe the power 
of seiiterreing to penal servibirde for terms as low as 
three years, whrcii existed from 1857 until the Act of 
186-1:, arid was ahollshed hy tliiit act in conseciuencc 
of the report of a Royal Commission, founded, as 
the directors showed, on erroneous deductions from 
imperfect data. In 1891 an act was passerl to 
allow of the sentence of three years being im- 
posed in future. By the Act of 1857 power was 
given to the Secretary of State to release convicts 
conditionally before the e.xpiration of their sen- 
tences. This sy.otern, known as the tieket-of-leave 
system, was at the time strenuously attacked, 
under tire eiToneou.s supposition that it first intro- 
duced a system of releasing inisoners before they 
bad served their full sentences ; but this, ns has 
been already stated, they never actually had done. 
On tlie contr-ai'3', under the fcicket-of-leave system 
they were in point of fact detained to serve in 
prison a larger part of their sentences than had 
been customary before. Moreover, under the new 


system, instead of being absolutely pauloued when 
released, they were subject to revocation of their 
licenses if they did not conduct themselves well, 
hy whicli tlieir alistention from crime was materi- 
ally guaranteed. 

The jjvineijile on which the system of punishment 
is founded is that those vr ho are subject to it should 
suiter discipline of such degree of severity as may 
act as a deterrent to them and to others who might 
he tempted to become criminals, hut that they 
should at tlie same time lie brought under the 
reformatoi y iiilluences of leligious teaching, good 
example, and such tiniiiing in self control as can 
he given h^' olieiiiig certain advaiitage.s to industry 
and good conduct, as well as iiillicting suitable 
punishment for the reveise. Every effort is made 
to prevent that mutual contamination wliich was 
.such a serious blot on prisons of the old type, and 
those prisoiieis w ho have not been previously con- 
victed and are on inquiiy found clearly to he only 
hcgiiiiiers in crime are ioinied into a sepaiatehody, 
who, from the badge hy which tliey aie distiii- 
gnislied, aio called the Star class, and who are 
kept stiictly apart from all oLliers. The mode of 
cai lying out tlie sentence of penal .ser\itude is as 
follows: Every convict wlio leceives tliis seiiteiiee 
is placed for tlie first nine mouths iu a prison 
ill wliich ids whole time is passed in a separate 
cell, except, of course, the time devoted to public 
worship, necessaiy exeicise, &c. ; hut at all times 
he i.s so far as possible isolated fiom his fellows. 
The remainder of ids time in inisoii is passed 
iu one of the large estahlislinieiits in tvhieli useful 
work is carried on in a regulated association, 
and he is able hy industry combined with good 
conduct to earn a rendsBioii of nearly one-fourtli 
of Ills sentence, besides gaining certain privileges 
in regard to letter-writing, visits fiom Ids fiieinls, 
and such like indulgences, and a gratuity to he 
paid to him on Ids dischaige. The practice wliich 
existed until 1864 of eiieournging industry and 
good conduct hy cerlaiii increases in the diet was 
tliscontinued from that date, as it was hold that 
to allow a prisoner move or better diet than abso- 
lutely necessary led to nndesirahle contrasts with 
poor hut hone.st folk who could afford no such 
indulgences ; and it will easily he seen that this 
principle, which is of course ajiplicahle to other 
things besides diet, makes it veiy dillienlt to devise 
a suitable sy.stem of rewards fur prlsoneis while 
retaining the necessary penal or restrictive condi- 
tions of prison life. 

At the head of eveiy convict prison is the goi’er- 
nov, wliose duty it is to administer and suiiorvise 
all hranches of the piison. He is assisted hy a 
staff who have to control and regulate the dis- 
cipline and employment of the piisoiiers, and a 
staff of clerks, who keep a vecoid of all ni.atteis 
lelating to the piisoneis and their sentence.^, their 
conduct, &c. ; and also hy a steward or storekeeper, 
with a stail'of cloi ks, who has the charge of stores and 
accounts. The chaplain conducts divine service, 
visits and ad\ises the prisoneis. He has iiiuler 
him Rclioolniasters, who conduct their education. 
A Roman Catholic iiriest is appointed to some 
prisons, and in them are collected all the prisoners 
ofthatconimunhni. Tlie medical officer has charge 
of matters relating to the health of the prisoneis. 
The hospital is constructed on the most modern 
piinciples, and provides accommodation for some 
patients in sepaiatioii and for the association of 
tho.se for whom the medical officer thinks it neces- 
sary. To control and supervise these convict prisons 
a body called the Directors of Convict I’risons 
was created for England and Wales hy statute in 
1850, whose powers unite those of visiting justices 
of ordinary prisons with those of various bodies 
which had been created hy parliament from time 
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to time to govern the various institutions thence- 
forward placed under tlieir management — viz. 
lilillhauk Penitentiary, Pentonville Model Prison, 
Parkhurst Reformatory, the hulks, and the con- 
vict piisons at Poitlaiul, &o., hy which the hulks 
were superseded. A similar body -was created for 
Ireland in ISut, and there a system founded on 
and closely re.semhling that which had been de- 
veloped in England was created ; but until 1888 
(when a onnviet prison was established at Peter- 
head in connection with the convict labour at 
the harbour- works) all male convicts sentenced 
in Scotland served the greater part of their 
sentences in convict prisoms in England. The 
convict pri.sons are visited frequently hy one or 
more of the dlreotoi'.s, whose duty is to see 
that the governor and the other officers of the 
prison are doing their duty, to hear and deter- 
mine reports of misconduct of prisoners of such 
gravity that the governor cannot deal with them 
under the powers vested in him, and to hear and 
determine any reports against tlio prison officers. 
To directors also the prisoners can ooinplain or 
appeal if they consider they are not fairly treated, 
or hriiig forward any requests they have to make, 
hut which tlie governor has no power to comply 
with. A body of geutlevneu from among the magis- 
trates is also appointed hy the Secretary of State 
to act as independent visitors, and .so form a further 
guarantee against abuses in the prison, and a 
oliannel by which any grievances felt by any 
prisoner can be brought forward. 

Each day luarks are awarded to every prisoner 
according to liis industry, and these marks ineasnro 
daily his progress towards attaining that remission 
of about a quarter of lus sentence which he is 
allowed to earn, as well as towaisls his promotion 
to a higher olas.s, in which he may enjoy eortaiu 
privileges before referred to. Tlie punishments 
intlioted on those ijrisoiiers who misconduct them- 
selves consist of close ooiilineinent, sometimes in a 
semi-darkened cell, reduction of diet, and forfeiture 
of the privileges already earned, such as gratuity to 
be paid on di.scharge, periodical letters, visits 
from friends, (km.i and forfeiture of remis-sion, 
flogging witli a ‘cat ’or a birch, which Is awarded 
only in the gravest cases, such as assaults on 
warders, &c. 

The ces.sation of transportation in 1807, and the 
consequent acouninlatioii in the United Kingdom of 
all prisoners discharged on expiration of blieir sen- 
tences or on conditional license, in.stead of in a dis- 
tant colony, might reasonably have been expected to 
increase the amount of serious crime, hy the return 
of many of tliem to their former habits of life. 
As a matter of fact no such result has followed. 
On the contrary, the varioii.s influences which have 
been at work to checlc and repress crime, among 
which a well-regulated prison system may claim 
its due share, have enormously reiluced the number 
of conviet.? under seiitenoe. 

About the beginning of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, when the pojiulatimi of England and Wales 
was about fifteen millions, there were 43,000 con- 
victs in New South Wales and Van Dieinan’s Land, 
besides others in the colonial penal settlements, in 
the hulks at home about 3000 or 4000, several 
liundreds at Millbank, about 900 each at Bermuda 
and Gibraltar, or about 50,000 in all. By 1869 this 
large number was represented by 11,660 pidsoiieis 
under sentenco of jjonal .servitude, of whom 9900 
were males and 1760 females, and this niuiiber had 
been further reduced on March 31, 1891, to 4978— 
viz. 4654 males and 324 females. In Ireland there 
were 022 males and 403 females in 1869, and 434 
males and 26 females in 1891. 

The number of persons who have received sentences 
of transportation or penal servitude has diminished 


enormou.slj'. In the year 1837, 3785 (jerson.s weie 
sentenced to ti-ansportation, and 4008 actually 
transported ; in 1842, 44S1 were sentenced and 4106 
transported. In 1809 the number of per.sons in 
Great Britain whose crime.s were so giave as to 
justify tlieir being sentenced to penal servitude 
was 2219 i tliis luniiher has continuously fallen, 
till in 1889 it was only 1039, and in 1890 only 828 ; 
yet during the interval the population of Great 
Britain has risen f i om 25,329, 1 84 to ( 1 891 ) 37 , 740,283. 
In Ireland, with a population of about 5,500,000, 
in 1869 there ivere 191 sentences of penal servitude, 
and in 1889, with a population of about 4,700,000, 
there were S3 .such sentences. Of the ]n'e.sent 
convict jirison population in England and Wales, 
513 have been placed on the Star class. These are 
found practically to he of an entirely dilleieiit 
stamp fioni the habitual prisoners. They are more 
easy to manage, more willing and industrious, and 
experience .shows that hut few of them come hack 
to a convict prison on reconviction after their 
discharge. 

As legavds the health of the prisonens in convict 
prisons, the .stati,stics show that the favouiahle 
conditions under which they are jdaced on aecomib 
of the great attention to sanitary requirements, 
the vegnlarity of tUeiv lives, and the constant 
medical care taken of them result in a low 
mortality of 10 ’5 per 1000 in an average of years ; 
and this result i.s hmnght about in .spite of a large 
proportion of the inmates of prisons being 
persons of lowtyiio, who have led dissipated and 
irregular lives. The conduct of the prisoners is, 
as a rule, very good, the result of a steady system 
of control undei which e.xaot discipline is cufurced, 
and, while good conduct and industry are encour- 
aged, miscondnot is purely punished. The greater 
number of prisoners coufoim to the regulations so 
readily that either they do not incur any report or 
punishment of any kind, or at most commit some 
trilling breach of regulations ; and in fact the great 
hulk of Uie prison oliences are ooniinitted by a few 
liahitual offenders .against the rules. 

TJie prisons in which sentences of imprisonment 
are carried out have a separate history from that 
of those which have been described. There were 
so far hack as two centuries ago occasional pro- 
tests agiiin.st the abuses and cruelties practised in 
prisons, and a notable parliamontarv inquiry into 
tlie misconduct of a gaoler named I'emhridge was 
held in 1730 ; hut until tlie last quarter of the 
18th century the idea that prisoiieivs had any 
claim for liumaiio treatment had hardly made any 
way beyond the circle of a few philanthropic 
reformers; any attempt to use the (leriod of im- 
jn-isoumeut to iiiiprove the nature of the oriniiiial 
was almost unknown. The way to better things 
was nndouhtedly opened hy Howard's visits of 
prison inspection about 1776, and in following 
years, and hy Iii.s reports on the condition of the 
prisons he visited, followed as they were hy pro- 
posals for reform and iniprovomeiits which were 
enjoined and encouraged by acts of parliament. 
Solitary confinement with lahonr and iivstruetion 
wa.s approved hy statute in 1774, and in 1784 
general regulations were formed for the treat- 
ment of prisoners, among wliioli a proper classifica- 
tion of prisoners according to the gravity of tlieir 
offences was enjoined. In 1791 justieeswere enjoined 
to visit and inspect these prisons three times in each 
uarter, and to report on them to quarter sessions, 
n 1814 the appointment of chaplains was made 
compulsory. But compliance with these statutory 
reforms did not immediately follow, for indeed it 
was a long time before they passed into the stage 
of practical fact. In 1818 there still remained 518 
piiaons in the United Kingdom, to wliioh more 
than 100,000 prisoners were conniiitted in the year, 
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and only twenty-tliree of these Iiad lieen snhdivided 
so as to enable the above classification to be carried 
ont. In fifty-nine of them the males were not 
divided fioin tlie females (and in fact there was no 
statutory injunction to this clfect until 5 Geo. IV. 
chniis. (m and Sj). In 445 in'i-on.s there was no em- 
ployment of any kind for the prisoners; in 100 of 
the gaols overcrowding was exce.ssive ; no less than 
13,057 prisoners wore crowded into the space whieli, 
according oven to the moderate demands of those 
days, was fit for only S54n. The jirisotis were in 
man 5 ' ease.s so ill-i-egnlated that they liecanie scenes 
of ahandoned wickedness. In 1835 and 18.39 most 
import, int legislative steps were taken. Further 
lulesof adminrstration were laid down in the .acts 
jm.ssed in these years, and inspectors of prisons 
were appointed to see that they were carried ont. 
By the latter act also the vital importance of a 
suitable design and construction for gaols as an aid 
to good prison management was recognised by the 
creation of the ollice of Surveyor-general of Prisons 
to advi.se in these matters, 

Iliiwaid had advnc.ated the complete separ.ation 
of ])ris()ueis hyplacing each of them in a cell alone, 
and thi.s was provided for in the Penitentiai-y Act, 
1778. The practice was adopted in a few county 
jirisons, and it was again enjoined together witli 
d.aily divine service and the absolute separation of 
males from females in 5 (leo. IV. chaps. 05 and 85, 
Imt the expense of hnilditig these cells fortified a 
nrejndioe against the ' .solitaiy ’ system, which w.xs 
largely increased by the too thorough mode in 
which it had been carried out in America. A com- 
inlssion which was sent in 1834 to America to 
inquire into the matter, however, reported^ entirely 
in favour of the piinciple of separation if judici- 
ously carried out. Their lecommendation was fol- 
lowed in the construction of Pentonville Model 
Prison in 1842, and the sncce.ss of the .sj'stem led 
to an exten.sive reconstruction of county pri.sons on 
the same jdan, finally resulting in that system 
being adopted to the e.xelnsiim of any other. 

Although some progress in other rp.spects followed 
the Acts of 1835 and 1839, there was still bo much 
imperfection and such want of uniformity in rules, 
diet, labour, See. that further reforms and stronger 
pres.snre on the local authorities in whom the 
management of the prisons was vested was urgently 
called foi-. The.se were provided by the Prison Act, 
1865, which enacted a code of rules for all jirisons, 
and required that each male piisoner should be 
provided with a separate cell. 

In 1878 a further and most important .step was 
t.aken by the timisfer of tlie control and pecuniary 
charge of all the local prisons to tlic goveinineiit, 
rejn-e-sented in each meinherof the United Kingdom 
by a body of commissinnei's appointed by royal 
warrant, TJils measure was justified by the ini- 
pos.sibility of ensuring due uniformity in the treat- 
ment of prisoners in all gaols so lung as tliey 
remained in the hands of so many independent 
local authorities, by the great difiicultie.s, amount- 
ing to impossibility, in getting some of the local 
authorities to provide proper prison Imildings, and 
by the unnecessary costliness which resulted fiom 
the existence of .so many small and indejiendeiit 
jirisons ; for there were still no less than ] 1 3 of the.se 
estahlishmouts in England and li'ales, 57 in ficot- 
land, and 38 (be.sides 95 bridewells) in Ireland. 
The con.solidation which ha.s j-esiilbed from them 
has made a very large saving in the cost of 
pri.sons. There are now onl.v 08 Joo.ai jirisons in 
lingiand and "SYales, 15 in Scotland, and 22 in 
Ireland. In .Scotland the geographical condition-s 
have led to the adoption of a system of licciiHed 
cells under charge of the police, where prisoners 
under .sentence not exceeding fourteen days may 
ho retained. These are allowed in twenty-eight 


places to avniil the necessity of sending .such 
prisoners long distances to seivo a short sentence. 
The population of those little prisons i.s for the 
most pait finm one to two. In the years 1876- 
77, tlie ia-st in wliich the prisons wore under tlie 
local authorities, tlieir co.st in England, exclu- 
sive of new Imihling.s and interest on loans, K’c., 
was £495, OeS; in 1889-90 it was £320,381; and 
it has since fallen still fm ther. Tlie diminution 
would have been larger but tliat in various ways 
tlie service has lieeii improi’ed. Roman CatlioUc 
priests are now generally appointed and paid for 
their services; the clerical uoik formerly iaigely 
done by prisoners is jieiformcd by p.aid clciks; 
attention is more generally paid to tbe scbooling, 
and more money expended on sdionlniasters. 
These acts have also ensured substantial uni- 
formity of treatment tlironghnut the United 
Kingdom, hccanse all riile.s are now made by the 
Bocietary of State or Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

I’risoner.s before trial form a separate class in the 
jni-ons, and are now subjected to no more incon- 
venience than is nece.ssary to ensure .security and due 
Older and disci]iliue in the prison. Tliey may wear 
their own clothes and supply their own diet if they 
choose, have full npjioi tnnilies of receiving Nisits 
from tlieir friends and corresponding with them, 
and arc not obliged to perform any nnacenstomed 
or menial labour for themselves if they uill iiay for 
assistance. 

Delitoi.s also are kept apart from other prisoners. 
The rules made in tlie Prisons Act, 1805, with 
regard to tliis class of prisoner were no doubt framed 
in view of the practice of imjirisonment for debt 
which had not then been abolisbcd by law. But 
the act .subsequently ))a.ssed in 1869 made it possible 
to inipiison only those debtors wlin refuse to pay 
when tliey have’ the means, and as this is a species 
of fraud 'they haully deserve the consideration 
which, under tlie inles, is accorded to them. They 
arc under no obligation to worlc, arc allowed to 
lounge about in association, may provide their own 
clothing, bedding, and fond, which maj' iiielnde 
wine and beer, and are allowed more frequent 
visits and letters fi om their friends than criminal 
prisoneis. 

The Prisons Act, 1865, also allowed the creation 
of a class of mi.sdeme.anants of the first division, 
who might he put iu tliat clas.s by the sentencing 
court; and the .sjiecial sympathy accorded to sedi- 
tion and seditions libel led to ]ier.son.s found guilty 
of these crime.s being, by the law of 1877, secured 
in the privilege.s of this class. Tliey are allowed a 
specially fuinished room, and may provide their 
own clo'tiiing, bedding, and food, the services of an 
assistant to clean tlieir moms, and, on payment, 
full use of hook.s, newsjiapeis, K'c., and certain 
))rivilege.s as to aclilitional letteis and visits at the 
discretion of the visiting committee. They are not 
considered criminal prisoner.s. Doubts liave some- 
times been exjiressed whether the ]iower of mak- 
ing a distinction of this sort in the pniiishiiient 
awarded to dili'erent oil'endeis lias been wisely 
e.xcrciscd. It would recommend itself to most 
]ieople that sucli an offender as a clergyman, who 
is imprisoned for not conforming to the rubric, 
should suffer little or no punishment beyond tlie 
deprivation of lilierty, but a fraudulent hankrnjit, 
or one wiio committed a criminal assault, or 
who incited othor-s to crime and violence, is not 
necc-ssarily a proper object for similar consideratiuu 
on tbe ground of bis social position being bigber 
than that of an ordinary typical criminal. 

To pass from tliese special classes to tlie ordinary 
prisoners, the general lule is Ibat after sentence 
every prisoner is permitted to raise, liimself jn'o- 
gi'eSiSively by industry, combined with good con- 
dnet, tlirougli four stages, in eneb of wliicli be gains 
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some iiiuelioration of liis treatment. Commencing 
with penal or Jirst-ela-ss liard labour — with sleeping 
on a woollen bed on which there is no mattress, 
and 'vitii great restrictions as to book.s, lettera, and 
^ — hegradnally galn.s an improvement in each of 
these mattei .s, and in eaeb stage aecumiilates a small 
Slim, larger in the higher stage.? than in the lower, 
which i.s either given liim or l.aid out for liis iienelit 
on his discliarge. If in spite of the.se enconrage- 
nientb he still fails to conduct himself in coiifonnity 
witli the regulations, lie may be subjected to 
punisbment by do|)iii'ation of diet, confinement in 
a cell wliiob is nearly dark, and in case of violence 
corporal punishment with a birch or a cat-of-niue- 
tails. The necessity for these punishments lias, 
however, very laigely diminished — a result of the 
system of progressive stage.?; for if ill-conducted or 
idle bis iirogress into tlie higher stagea is delayed, 
or lie may be degraded into a lower stage after 
attaining to a liiglier. Comparing the number of 
dietary piinisbmenta in 1877 (tlie last year before the 
prisons were brougliL under the governnieut) witli 
the number in 1890, it is found tli.at while the prison 
poiiiilatiiin baa diminished by one-third, tlris form 
of punishment is less h.y one-lialf. Certain powers 
for the inlliotion of punishment reside witli tlie 
governor, but eorpor.al punishment or heavier 
sentences than lie i.s empowered to award can 
only he inllioted by orrlcr of the magistrates who 
form the visiting committee of each iirison, or Iry 
a cimmiis.sioner. 

The visiting committee are appointed every year 
bv niiarter sessions, about twelve to each prison. 
I’lieir duty ia to visit the prison periodically, to 
lieav any complaints of the ]iri.sonera, to deal witli 
reports made of the miscoiiduot of any prisoncr.s, 
and to fulfil certain other functions more pavticu- 
iavly laid clown in the rules made liy the Secretary 
of Statu; but they have no authority over tlie 
oflioers. In fact, wlioreas up till 1S78 the local 
ftutliorities managed the prison, and the govern- 
ment inspected it, tlie position is now reversed, the 
government manages and the local justices in.spect. 
A cardinal principle of tlie prison system is that 
every prisoner nncler sentence slimild be fully 
employed, but tlie deseviption of employment varies 
in the dilVerent stages of the sentence. On first 
reception, and for a iiionth at lea.sfc, liard penal 
labour i.s exacted from overyboily sentenced to hard 
labour, according to tlieir strengtli and capacity. 
The treacl-wlieel or crank is tlie typical form of tliis 
‘first-class bard labour,’ as it is called ; stone- lireak- 
ing, oakum-picking, and some other forms of labour 
are enforced in tlie ease of prisoners who are unfit 
for the tread-wheel. After tliis industrial labour is 
allowed, according to tiie capabilities of the 
piisoner, and forms a relief from the dull monotony 
of the first-class liard labour. A largo proportion 
of tlie prisimer.s supply the n'ants ol the jirison 
population by weaving, tailoring, &e., and the 
li.st of trades followed or articles made in the 
prisoms euiiinerated in tlie annual reports readies 
to ahout 150 ; but, as may be itinagiuod, there is a 
large number of prisoners who know of no industry 
wliicli can be followed in a prison cell, and great 
difficulty is found in providing them with work, for 
they do not generally stop long enough to learn a 
trade to any good purpose. Mat-making and 
matting-weaving, which was, it is believed, intro- 
duced many years ago as a prison iiuln.stvy, is a 
ti'ade which is very easily learned; but the same 
reason which recommends it for prison pnrposes 
makes it appropriate for many charitable institu- 
tion.s, such as blind schools, &o., and enables free 
persons ivbo are incapacitated for other work to 
find employment at it. These latter are naturally 
anxious to diminish the competition of prison 
labour in their trade, tliougli it forms now an 


exceedingly small part of that wliicli they Lave to 
contend witli, for the product of macliiiievy and 
foreign and colonial labour, besides the introduc- 
tion of rii'al materials to serve the same object, 
far exceeds tlie output from the labour of prisoneis 
in tills country. The number of prisoners employed 
in tliis industry has, bowoi’er, by the ellorts of the 
))ri«on authorities, been diiiiinisbed from nearly 3200 
to 747, whose work is, for the reasons given above 
and becau.se of tlie necessary conditions of prison 
labour, probably not more than that of one-ionrth 
or one-fifth the same number of free laboiiiers. 

Every prison bus its medical officer, and a well- 
legulated and well-consbucted infiinmry, The 
death-rate has decreased fiom lO'S per 1000 to 8'2 
per 1000 in prisons in England and AVales. The 
ahseiice of all diseases due to insanitary conditions 
is tlie main reason of tlie liealtliy condition of the 
]irisonei.s ; and no doubt tlie strict temperance— for 
no alcoholic liquors form part of ilie dietary — 
and the regular life contribute to this result. 

In Older that the standard of efficiency may be 
iiiaint.aiucd in all the ]irisons, and tliat opportunities 
may be given to both ofliceis and jirisoneis to com- 
municate any complaints they may liave to make, 
inspectors .are appointed to visit each prison at 
least montlil}', and to report to the commissioners 
on any point which may require their intervention. 
From the timo wlien tlie prisons were taken over 
by tlie government in 1878 there has been a very 
large and almost nninteriiipted diniinutiim in the 
number of ]irisonevs, udio form the jivison popu- 
lation. In June 1878 there were 21,030 prisoners, 
and the average, number during that year was 
19,818; in the prison.? in England and Wales in 
June 1890 tliere were 14,122, and the average 
nunilier of prisoners during the year 1890 was 
13,495. It would be absurd to claim thi.? result as 
all due to any change of prison management, but 
tliere can lie no doubt that this iins iiad its sliare 
in tlie result, just ns in former years bad prison 
management was a potent cause of the increase of 
crime. 

The indication of tlie diminution of crime 
which is ail'orded by tiieso prison statistics is 
fully corroborated by tbo.te which are derived 
froiii other sources. It is found that during the 
fifteen years 1875-90, wliile the population lins 
increased by about 25 pei cent., tlic number of 
convictions for wliat is in ordinary language con- 
sidered a crime— i.e. offences involving dishonesty, 
violence, &c. — instead of inorea.sing in proportion 
with tlie population, lias progressively diniinisbed 
by about I'JJ per cent. ; there were 238,680 con- 
victions, summary and on indictment, for snob 
crimes in 1873-74, and only 203,808 in 1887-88. 
Convictions for drunkenness are also much fewer 
—185.730 in 1873-74 and 160.366 in 1887-88; 
and if it were not for tlie increase in tlie number 
of commitments for offences against tlie educa- 
tion acts— for breach of bylaws and the like, 
which are rather offence.? against social discipline 
tlian crimes — the total number of commitments 
would have very largely diminished. The police 
returns show too that the number of the criniinal 
classes has decreased by about 22 per cent., and 
the number of di.?ordevly liou-ses has shown a corre- 
sponding diminution. 

The design and construction of a prison is, as 
may be supposed, a feature of tlie very first import- 
ance. Security is of course one of tlie essentials, 
but tliere are others almost as important. In look- 
ing over old prisons one cannot but be stmek with 
the massiveness of construction of many of them 
— tlie huge bars and bolts, the large oluiusy 
locks, the ponderous grated doors, and, sonie- 
times chained to the wall, the lieavy fetters with 
wliicli the prisoners were loaded. In the old 
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livison at York, Imilt nntler tlie iris])iiation of the 
Kev. Sydney Smith, part of « liich still exists, 
.security is pvoruletl for l)y making the walls of 
the celts of a rough stone, sonie 6 feet square and 
2 or 3 feet tliick, and grated u indou's of massive 
iron exclude the light. I>y such means as this it 
was intended to en.sure the safe custody of the 
prisoners without con.staut peisonal watchfulness 
and supervision hy' the prison stafl'. All this is 
changed in the prisons of more recent date, but the 
secuiity is even greater than before, heeanse in a 
pii.son of niodei-n constiuction the supervi.sion can 
be more thorough. In a prison of modern con- 
struction the site is surrounded by a wall about 18 
feet high, outside of which, unless a road or street 
runs along the boundary, a margin of about 20 
feet is left nnbnilt on as a precaution agaiii.st the 
facilities which buildings against a wall may give 
for scaling or breaking tbrongb it. 

The prison is entered thvongh two pairs of double 
gates, having a space between them siiflieicnt for a 
wagon to stand in, so that the solid outer gate may 
be sliut before the grated inner gate forme{I of iron 
bars is opened. At the side of the gate is the 
porter’s lodge, and pei'haps certain waiting acconi- 
mudation and rooims in wliich the prisoners may, 
under supervision, receive visits fron\ their friends. 
These gates give admissiou to the outer court of 
the pn.son. Opposite the gate is probably the 
entrance of the main building ; the olliees of the 
governor, cliaplain, &o. ai'e placed here. After 
pa-ssing these the buildings occupied by prisoners 
are arrived at. 

Every prisoner occupies a cell measuring 13 foot 
by 7 feet, and containing 800 cubic feet of air, witli 
a grated window, part of which is made to open ; 
in the wall are inlets from a oliannel for fre.sh air. 
wanned when necessary by hot water pipes, and 
outlets for foul air cliawn out through nue.s which 
communicate with a furnace and tall chimney in 
the roof. On shelves in the wall are the books and 
the small uten.sils provided for the prison or’.s use. 
The funiiture consi.sts of a stool to sit on, a fixed 
table, a wooden bed hoard and a coir pillow, slieets, 
blankehs, and rugs, and a niattres.s for the pri&onex's 
who liavc passed the first stage. In some cells a 
crank, or a loom, or such other fixed means of 
employment, is provided, and a hell-pull, by means 
of which a warder’s attention can he called when 
necessary, and an eye-hole in the door through 
which the warder can inspect the prisoner. 

Row.s of cells such ns this are arranged alongside 
each other, and on opjmsite sides of a corridor 
ahout 16 feet wide, which is o]ien to the roof; and 
there may he above the grouiid-iloor two or three 
tieivs of cells, access to which i.s given by iron stairs 
and a gallery off which the cells open. There are 
possibly some cells on a Imver level, where usually 
the heating apparatu.? and Kometimes the cook- 
house, bakehouse, workshops, and store.s are sitn- 
.ated ; hut in the most recent constructions it is 
thought better to place these latter in .separate 
biiihliTigs outside the block of cells. A hospital 
for ,sick patients is provided, and a separate block 
of cells in which prisoners are placed on first recep- 
tion, and where they are cleansed and examined by 
the doctor, and their private property and clothes 
taken from them, the latter being replaced by a 
prison suit if the prisoner is convicted, or if before 
conviction he prefers not to wear his own clotlie.s. 
There is a tread-wheel house in many piisons, and 
often a mill, which is worked by the tread-wheel, 
and wliicli supplies flour or water for tlie prisoners’ 
use. The department for females is put distant 
from that for males, and no male officer i.s allowed 
into the female division unless he is accompanied 
by a female warder or matron. Storerooms are 
piovided where it may he most ooni-enient, for the 


iirovi.sions, clotliing, materi.als for manufacture, &c. 
The chapel is n prominent featiiie in tlie prison, for 
prayers aie read hcfoie all the prisoners who can 
attend every morning, and on .Sunday there are 
morning and evening services. In pvison.s built 
on this model towards the middle of the centnrj’ 
tlie chapel wa.s divided into little boxes, ,so as to 
isolate pri.soners completely from eacli otlier. This 
construction h.a.s for some time been abandoned ; 
it tailed in its object, and in fact lielped to prevent 
detection of an oH'ender, while it was tlionght to 
diininisli the influence of tlie minister and tlie effect 
of the service. 

fn connection with tiie office.s is a library of 
selected hooks for issue to the prisoners, which is 
under the control of the chaplain. In some part of 
the cell block is a hatli-house, where prisoners are 
required to wash themselves periodically ; and in 
connection with the female side of the jirison is a 
laundry for the washing of the prisoners' clothing, 
sheets, &c., and in which also .sometimes washing 
is done for people outside on payment. Tlicre are 
also workshop.s in which carpenters, smiths, itc. c.an 
carry oii their trades for the benefit of the prison. 
L.arge airy yards surround the blocks in ■which 
the pri.son'cr.-i live. In these they take their daily 
exercise under supervision of warders, pacing loun'd 
and round a ring, separated by such an interval 
from each other as maj' pievent oral communica- 
tion. Part of the space in.sidc the walls is often 
ciiltivateil for vegetables for consumption by the 
prisonei-.s. 

Since I860 a new feature has lieen dei'eloped in 
controlling the criminal class. By an act passed 
in that j’ear and revised in 1871, tlie latter being 
called the Prevention of C’rime.s Act, any peison 
convicted on indictment a .second time may ho 
subjected to ‘supervision’ by the police for s^even 
years after the expiration of iii.s sentence. During 
this period he is rerjniied to report himself to the 
police once a inontli, and to keep them informed 
of his residence ; he is also required to prove his 
innoceiico if certain suspicious circumstances are 
brought against liini. If he fails to comply with 
tlie ohligalioii to rejinrt himself lie may he ini- 
prisoned for a year with hard labour. The convict 
relea.sed conditionally before the termination of his 
sentence is subject to similar uldigations, and if 
tlicre are reasonalde e-rounds for heliei-ing that iie 
is leading a criminal life, or showing himself nn- 
wortliy of the freedom conditionally granted liiin, 
or if he should lie actually convicted of crime, he 
may he returned to prison to undergo the wliole 
of that part of his sentence which was remitted. 

To aid in tlie work of detecting criminals a 
Habitual Criminal liegister lias been estahlislied, 
in whicli tiie names, descriptions, pliotograjilis, and 
criminal career of all per.sons wlio are proved to 
bare been twice convicted on indictment are 
recorded. This register i.s printed and circulated 
to all police forces and prison.s, and thus these 
autliorities have at their command means of estab- 
lishing tile identification of any prisoner wlio comes 
into their cii.stody, who is susjicctcd to lie an 
liahitual criminal, and can ascertain what prison 
should he applied to for further evidence on tlie 
subject. In order to .supply means of ascertaining 
wlietlier any person in custody is on tlia register 
of liaiiitual ciamiiials, in cases ndieie no special 
identity is suggested, a Distinction Marks Kegister 
has been established, in wliieli all tlie peculiar 
marks, or other remarkahle personal peculiarities 
of those who liave been registered, are olaBsified 
and recorded. 

It will readily he understood tliat it would not 
accord witli the modern tlieory of punishment com- 
bined with reformation to turn any prisoner adrift 
at tlie prison gate on completing his sentence, to 
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i,et‘k for means of earning an honest liveliliooj with 
all the (Ii=adr'antages which his connection and 
iiHiirisonnient obviously entail upon him. The 
first statutory recognition that it was right and 
expedient to make some provision for fnisoners on 
discharge was in 32 Geo. III. chap. 45, hy whicli 
justicea might convey any such person i>y piisa 
tiack to his parish; and at the opening of the 
chapel of the New House of Correction for Middle- 
sex, the chaplain, the Kev. Samuel Glasse, pointed 
out tliat, the discipline and training of the prison 
having it miglit he hoped snfiplanted the ))risoner.s’ 
habits of idlene.ss and profligacy hy habits of indus- 
try, the magistrates might he able to .speak of them 
according to their merit or demerit to the parish 
officer.-i. He oiiserved, liowevev, that thiswonhl not 
provide for tire cases of Irish delinquents who had no 
settlement in the United Kingdom, hut who were 
not few in numhei', as indeed they are not at this 
present day, when they furnish to British gaols an 
entirely disproportionate nunrlrcr of inmates. He 
thus showed the necessity foi' doingf what in more 
recent times has been un'dertaken hy .societies for 
the aid o£ di.schai'ged prisoners. In 1823 the Gaol 
.Act enabled a moderate sum of money to he paid 
for the benefit of discharged prisoners out of the 
rate.s, or from public benefactions belonging to the 
gaol, in order that they miglit resort to any place 
of emidoyment or hone.st occupation. In 1802 
societies for the aid of di.scharged i)ri.snner.s received 
statutory recognition, and the money awarded hy 
the jnstioes for the assistance of any prisoner, to 
an amount not exceeding £2 per heaci, might he 
lianded over to these societies for their heiiefit. 
This act was obviously a recognition of societies 
which already oxlsteii, hut it attbrded a groat 
stimulus to the formation of others. The earliest 
of the existing societie.s, according to the list pub- 
lished hy the Rufovmatory and Refuge Union, was 
tlie Ham]isliire Society, which dates from 1802 ; 
Dalston Female Refuge dates from 1805; the 
Sheriffa' Fund, wliioh deals witli City cases, from 
1807. When the prisons were h.anded over to the 
government in 1878 tliere were aliout ,S0 discliarged 
prisoners' aid societies aoliiig in connection with 
the prisons, then 11.3 in nnniher, and still niimher- 
ing 06, even after the reduction which took place 
in the first two ye.ars. 

The transfer of all prisons to the govenimenl in 
1878 had a moat important eH'cct in adding to the 
number of those societies. The PrisonR Act had 
been pas.sed partly to ensure uniformity of treat- 
ment of prisoneva in all localities, and those who 
advocated the claims of the discharged prisoner 
were not slow to perceive that the same principle 
might be made to apply to the .system of helping 
them to obtain honest omployraent on completiou 
of their sentence ; and, further, tliat the difficulty 
they had met with in inducing many of the local 
authoritie.s to provide funds, or in raising private 
Huhscriptions, miglit he overcome, now that the 
government ivas responsible, because they were 
virtually bound to continue the grants which had 
been made by many local aiithoritie.s, and could 
not refuse to inake similar grants in places where 
the local authorities had hitherto failed to do so. 
In connection with this the Coniniis.sionei-s of 
Prisons took action with a view to seouriiig the 
jiroper appropriation to this purpose of many 
charities and benefactions devoted in former times 
to the assistance of prisoners, but tlie exact objects 
of which were no longer applicable to existing oir- 
oumstanees. These funds were more or less within 
the cognisance of the Cliaiity Coinniissioners, and 
some of the largest of them had already been 
diverted to objects quite disconnected from prisons 
or prisoners ; but by means of an act passed in 1882 
steps were taken by whicli most of these funds have 
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been appropriated for the benefit of discharged 
prisoners thmugh the agency of the above-named 
societies. The government makes to each society 
a grant each year proportioned to the nnmher of 
lirisoners to he relieved, in supplement of any of 
their chantahle fniuls ; but, as it is necessary to the 
object of the society and of it-, work that local aid 
and local interest should he excited in Uie work, it is 
ina<le a condition that piivate subscriptions should 
he given at least equal in amount to the sum the 
government are prepared to allow. Be.sides the 
grant of money handed over directly to the .society, 
the gratuity earned hy a prisoner during his sen- 
tence may he paiil him through the agency of the 
society, who thus have command over all tlie funds 
available for setting the prisoner out again in a 
fresh career, and can take care that it is not wasted 
in the indulgence to which a man or woman i.s 
naturally templed on first release from the restraint 
and privation of prison life. The result of this 
encouragement has been that tliere are now .seventy- 
three .soeietie.s in active operation in Kngland, 
he.sides many homes and refuge.s chiefly devoted 
to helping women. There are nine discliarged 
prisoners' aid societies in Scotland, and only three 
in Ireland. It is dillicult, of course, to exhibit hy 
any precise statement the results attained hy these 
societie.s, hut there can he no sort of doubt that 
they do admirable work. It is not, however, hy 
any means those who spend most money who 
produce the best re.sulta. Money, no doubt, is an 
absolute necessity, hut what is even move import- 
ant is personal caro and interest in the person who 
has fallen into crime, ]ierlia])S from weakness of 
character, from had bringing up, from misfortune, 
from evil conneotion.s, or whatever the cause may 
he, and who, after the experience of prison life and 
the teaching he has received, may desire to enter 
upon a new career. 

United Stedcs . — In the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury the most advanced examiiles of prison discip- 
line and construction were to he foniid in the United 
Slates, and although in the second half of the 
century this prominent position has not heen innin- 
tainedj the importance of the improvement.s initiated 
in America cannot he forgotten. Following closely 
on Howard’s report, the ' Philadelphia Society for 
Assisting Distressed Prisoners ’ was founded in 1776 
—the first of the kind in tlic world ; and, though 
dissolved during the war, it was renrgani.sed in 
1787, and is still at work. Laige measure.s of 
reform were qnioldy secured ; hy 1790 tlie principle 
of separation was recognised, and in 1794 all con- 
victs were .separated and .secluded; in the latter 
year, also, capital punishment was abolished in 
Penn.sylvania for all crimes hut murder in the 
first degree. It thus became necessary to devise 
some substitute for capital punishment. At 
the Eastern Penitentiary .at Philadelphia, opened 
in 1829, the so-called ' Pennsylvania Systeni ’ 
of permanent seclusion of convicts was carried 
out; the evil effects arising from the rigorous 
application of this principle have been already 
referred to in this article, and even at Philadelphia 
the system is not now strictly enforced, whilst in 
all tile other American prisons what is known as 
the ‘ Auburn .System ’ — silent labour in a.ssooiation 
by clay, and separation hy night — has been adopted. 
In the southern .states prisoners are leased out to 
the highest hidders for the term of their sentences ; 
but this system, which condemns the convicts to a 
slavery that is not modified even hy considerations 
arising from personal ownership, is gradually 
being abandoned. Tiie first place of detention 
for juvenile delinquents was ojiened at New York 
in 1825; the first rcfoi-mntories on the cottage or 
family .system were established in Ohio — for hoys 
at Lancaster in 1858, for girls at Delaware in 1878. 
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In 1877 tlie Ehiiiia (New Yoi lc) Eefonnatoiy ivfif. 
opened, at ■which a now famous system has heen 
adopted for the treatment of first nffendere under 
thiity yearn of age; the principal features aie in- 
deteruiiiiate sentences, the ela-ssifioation of prisonei.- 
into three classes under the marks syf-tem, and 
discharge upon prohationary parole, under snper- 
vi--ion. The prisoners enjoy a luxurious dietary, 
and many indulgences are gianted to induce them 
to work,' so tliat the penal element of a sentence 
of iiuprisonnient is entiitdy ahsent. 

A grave defect alleged hy American critics is 
that in the county gaols and other places of deten- 
tion for those awaiting trial all such prisoner are 
compelled to a,ssociaLe in a common hall, ■n'ith all 
the evils which follow as a neces.sary residt. 
It is said also that politics to a large extent 
determine the selection of pii-on officials, many 
of whom are appointed simply foi services rendered 
to their paity; and that the interference of 
labour org.misatious has had a cousideralde efleet 
in the duection of putting a stop to contract 
labour — in New York, to labour of any kind — 
in the pris<ins. It may he added that crime luis 
inerea.sed in the United States in a ratio far in 
advance of the grou th of iiopnlatioii ; in 18u0 the 
prisoners rpju’escuted 1 in II442 of the population ; 
in 1880 they were 1 in 85o. In a country where .«o 
many earnkt and capable penologists are at work, 
however, there is every leason to hope for an ulti- 
mate return to better iuethod.s. 

See tlie articles BncoAin.v, I!exth4M, Cacital Punish- 
IIEXT, CBT.iriNAti L.tw, E.XEOUTrON, FllY, HoWAIlD, I'OLICC, 
llnFonitATOBlES, KO'giLLT ; those on crimes such as 
Arson, Assaolt, Eubglary, Forgery, Mubiieb, Rape, 
Theft, &c. ; also works bj' such as Pike, History of Crime 
in Eniilanil (1873-70) ; Farrer, Grimes and Htinishments 
(18, SO); Perry, Prison Labour (Albany, 1880); "Wines, 
The State of Prisons in the Civilised World (Cambridge, 
ThS, ISSO); Havelock Ellis, The Criminal (1889); 
Panishmciit and the Preraitioii of Cnnie, by the present 
iiuthor ( 1883) ; the French Balhtin dcla Soeiet^ (j/nierule 
dis Prisons; and German works hy Holtzendoi ft' and 
jLigomaim (IHSB et seq.), Uonzmor (1831), Aschi'ott, 
Prius, &c, 

Pl'iSl'Cnd, a town of Albania, 7'2 miles E. hy N, 
of Scutari, Is one of the richc‘-t and mo,st industiious 
town.s in Turkey. Pop. 39,000. 

PrlStlua, a town of Eurojiean Turkey, 59 miles 
hy rail N. of U.skiih. Pop. 8000. 

Pristis. See Sawfish. 

Privateer, a ship owned hy a jirivate indi- 
vidual, which, under govermnent iiormission, ex- 
pre-.'-ed by a Letter of Marque (q.v.), makes war 
ujion the shipping of a hostile powei'. To make 
■w.ar ujion an enemy without this commission, or 
upon the shipping of a nation not specified in it, 
is piracy. Privateering was abolished by mutual 
.agreement among Euiopean nations, except Spain, 
hy the Declaration of Paris in 1,866; hub the 
United States of America refused to sign the 
ti'eaty, for rea.sons which are given in the aiticle 
Pari.s (q.v.). It i,- doubtful, however, how far 
that abolition would stand in a general ovar, for 
jirivateering is the natural i'e.souroe of a nation 
whose regular navy is too weak to make head 
against the maritime jiower of the enemy, especi- 
ally when the latter ofl'eis the temptation of a 
wealthy commerce. It was usual for the country 
on whose behalf the privateers carried on war to take 
security for their duty respecting the rights of neu- 
trals .and allies, and their observing genei ally the law 
of nalion.s. IVhile not con.sidered Pirates "(q.v'.) hy 
the law of nations, they were looked upon as little 
hotter during the great -wars at the end of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th century, and as a rule 
received but .scant mercy at the hands of the regular 
services. In the wars of 1793-1814 many English 
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privateers were afloat. Jhit in the .same periixl no less 
than 10,871 English ships, with over £100,000,000, 
weie taken hy h'rench ‘ corsaiis ;’ the Iheton piiv.a- 
teer Siiiconf took, in two months of 1807, pi'izes 
worth £291,250. At the American Revolution the 
new rcpuhlie fully re.ali--ed the advantage of its 
jio.sitioii in preying on the mercantile marine of 
Great Britain ; and in the war of 1812 British com- 
merce sufl'eied severely at the h.ands of American 
priiateeis, of which it was computed that some 250 
wci'C afloat. During the American ci\il war the 
Confederate crni.seis were at fust regarded in 
the north as mere jiirates ; and the Alabama Chaim.s 
originated in the charge against Britain of allowing 
the departme of jirivateeis fiom British ports. In 
1870 Prussia made a decree in favour of creating 
a ‘volunteer navy.’ ,See Enemy", NElTTnALlTY^ 
AL.vn.vji.Y, Bucc-Cneeb, Coe.sair, Pirate, Prize ; 
and, foi the French privateer.s, Norman, The Corsairs 
of France (1887). 

Privet (Ligiistrum), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Oloacem, containing a number of 
species of .shnihs and small trees Yvilh oppo.site 
leaves, which are simple and entire at the margin ; 
the flowers small, white, and in terminal panicle.s ; 
the calyx slightly 4-toothefl ; the corolla fiiniiel- 
.sliaped and 4-cle'ft ; the stainen.s two, projecting- 
beyond the lube of the corolla ; the berries 2-oelled. 
Common Privet (X. vnlijnre) is a .shrub growing in 
Im.shy places and .about the hordeis of n nods in the 
middle and .south of Europe, and iu some pails 
of Britain, now also naturali.sed in some jiartis of 
Nortli America. It has half-evergreen, smooth, 
lanceolate letires ; and herrieh about the size of 
peas, black, rarely white, yellow, or green, The 
lloweis have a strong and sweetish smell ; the 
leaves arc mildly astringent, and were formerly 
used in medicine. The berries, wliich hang on the 
sliruh during winter, have a disagieeahlc taste, 
hut serve as food for many kinds of birds ; they 
ai'o used for dyeing red, and,’ with various additions, 
green, blue, and black. A rose-coloured pigment 
obtained from them is used for colouring maps, 
The wood is liard, anil is used hy lurneis, and by 
shoeuiakors for making wooden pegs. Privet, 
although not spiny, is miieh used for hedges, often 
mixed Yritli Boine’spiny shrub, or rvitli heeeh. It 
bears clijqiing -well, and grows well in tlie smoke 
of towns, also under the shade of trees. A munher 
of species of privet are natives of different parts of 
the East, and .some of them are now to he seen in 
ahrnhheiies in Britain. Most kinds of jirivot grow 
readily from cutting.s, hut .some of the more oi-na- 
mental kinds are increased hy giafting them upon 
the common oi other more vigorous species. It 
ha.s now been proved that the shi-ub the nhite wax 
insect of China dejmsits the wax on is L. luddum. 
See IA'ax Insect. 

Privilege. For the privileges of counsel, see 
Bakristhh; for the privileges of parliament, see 
Parliajient ; for those of peeis and ambassadors, 
see Nobility', Ambassador; for privileged com- 
munications, sec Confidentiality', Libel ; for 
the sacredness of the confessional, see Confi- 
dentiality' ; see also ARREST, Debt, Sanctuary-, 
Sovereign. 

Privy-eouilCil. IVherever a feudal system of 
government has prevailed it has been oimtomary 
for the sovereign to summon, from time to time, a 
council of Ills barons or noble.s to advise him in 
matters of state. This practice was adopted hy 
feudal mouarclis rather a.s a privilege than as a 
duty, since it gave them the means of enforcing 
from iiOM'erfnl feudatories an acknowledgment of 
their sovereign rights. The attendance of a baron 
at the court of his lord was a tacit admission of 
the .suzerainty of the latter. 
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Unrler tlie early Englisli kings the royal council 
was styled the Aula or Curni Rarjis. It con- 
sisted of the Chancellor, the Justiciary, the Lord 
Treasurer, the Lord Stewai'd, the Chamberlain, 
the Earl Marshal, the Constable, and any other 
pei'son.s whom the king chose to appoint; the 
two archbishops belonged to it as of right; and 
the Comptroller of the Household, the Oliancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Judges, and the King’s Ser- 
jeants were occasionally present at its jneetiiigs. 
The authority of the curia was oiiginally co-exten- 
aive with that of tlie king, in whom all the powers 
of government, judicial and admiiiistrativ'e, were 
united ; hut its constitution gradually underwent 
a complete change. In the fust place, a distinction 
came to be drawn between the body of the curia — ■ 
the maffiiuin or commune concilinm, whicli was the 
germ of the inodem parliament — and the eoiiciluim 
ussidunm—a permanent committee of the enria, 
which was constantly and clo.sely attached to the 
person of the king. Then the two councils were 
themselves subdivided. The Couit ad scnccariiim, 
or Court of Exchequer, which .spiang from the 
t'onci/iinn aasidiiiim, took eooiiisance of affairs of 
finance, then of actions allecting the revenue, 
and lastly of civil .suits generally. The Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas — descended from 
the mar/Hum conoiliani — respectively acqiiired their 
separate jinisdiotions. These changes had been 
accompli.slied by the end of the reign of King John. 
They were merel.y suooea.siva dedegations of the 
loyal authority, and left the king's prerogative as 
the fountain of law nnafl'eotod. In spite, there- 
fore, of the o.slahli.shment of regular trihmials, the 
sovereign still ooutiuued to exercise judicial author- 
ity, if not per.snnall.y, at least through the agency 
of his chancellor arid of the council, whose juiis- 
diotions, afterwards so clearly distiiignislmhle, 
were originally united. In the time of Edwaul 
111., however, the Chancery was rapidly hecomiiig 
a .separate triliuiial ; and by the end of the leign of 
his suceossor its oHtablisUmcnt as the great court of 
equity had hoeii elfeotod. The concilium assiduitm, 
also, had heconio a separate assouihly of royal 
officials, hound by a particular oath and pahl a 
regular salary, equally distinct from tho courts of 
law and equity and from the magnum concilium, 
and regarded with no little jealousy by them both. 

From the accession of Richard If. to the end of 
the leign of Henry VI. the Privy-council were 
not merely the servants but the nuiiisters of the 
crown, and acted as a check upon the royal author- 
ity. While ill theory the king could choose and 
dismiss the members of the council at his pleasure, 
the exerci.se of this prerogative was in fact subject 
to various restrictions. Some of the oftlcera of the 
state were members of the council ex officio. The 
two archbishops claimed to belong to it as of right. 
The presence of other ecclesiastics, with whom the 
papal was a higher autliority than the I'oj’al, intro- 
duced a further element of independence, and the 
occasional eilorts of parliament to wre.st the appoint- 
ment of privy-connoillors from the king made 
his inlluonce over the council still weaker. The 
Privy-council exorci.scd its control over tho royal 
authority in two ways. Sometimes it merely 
advi.sed and recommended. A more powerful kind 
of check wa.s the refusal of the chancellor to affix 
the flrent Seal to any royal grant of which the 
council disapproved. The' English sovereigns en- 
deavoured to defeat the operation of this check by 
the use of a privy-.seal, and by retaining the Great 
Seal in their own hand.s. But the privy-seal passed 
into the custody of a separate ollicial, and by the 
middle of the 15th century the council had .succeeded 
in bringing every royal grant under its own notice 
at each stage in the procedure necessary for obtain- 
ing it. In tlio time of Henry V. tlie council assumed 


the name of Privy-council, by which it is now 
generally known. ' Its functions were then par tly 
administrative and partly judicial. The foinie'r 
included the control of matters of finance, the 
e.stahlishmerrt of staplcs~\.c. markets in which 
alone certain conrmodities could he e.xposed for 
sale — the regulation of the statutes which limited 
/|•eedom of commerce Iretween different parts of 
England, and the pi-eservation of the peace. The 
latter cannot he better defined than in the woixls 
of Mr Dice}’ ; ‘ Whenever', in fact, either from 
defect of legal authority qv from want of tire 
might neces,saiy to cany tlieii' decision.s into effect, 
the law courts were lilcely to prove inefficient, then 
the council stepped iii by summoning before it 
defend.ants and accusers.’ 

Ill the third or modern period of its history, 
which eommeuced when the War.s of the Eo.s'es 
were di'awiiig to a close, the chai'acter of the Privy- 
council has niidcrgone a variety of changes. The 
destruction of the feudnl .system, and the over- 
throw of the old ecclesiastical supremacy, reduced 
it to n pn.sition of ahsolrrte dependence on the 
ci’own. At the satrtc time the power of the council 
as regards the pcojrle was greatly increased ( 1 ) by 
the siihjectioir of particular places to its control — 
e.g. Ireland nmler Poyuings' Act (1494), and the 
('hanncl Islands; (2) liy tiro exerci.se of the right 
to is.sue proclamations ; ’(3) by the ei'ectinn of new 
cour-ts nmler its .super ri.sion— e.g. the High Com- 
mission atrd the Crrrirt of Eeqire.sts; aird (4) by the 
extension of its judicial anllioiity in the Court of 
Star-chamher (q.v. ). The judicial power's of the 
Piivy-coiiiroil wpi-e, Itower’er', r'estiieteil by the Long 
Parliament (16 Car. I, chn]), 10, sect. 3), and in the 
17th and 18th centuries its functions a.s the adviser 
of the crown in matters of government and slate 
policy were gratlnally nsnnred by the Cabinet (q.v.). 

Present Cunsiiitiiion and Functions . — The Hat of 
privy-conneillois now includes the members of the 
royal family, the Archbishops of Cairterlmry airrl 
York, the Bishop of London, the great officers 
of state, the Lord Chanoelloi', the Lord Chief- 
jirslice of England, the Lords Justices of the 
Court of Appeal, the President of the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, the law officers 
of the crorvn, the members of the Judicial Com- 
mittee (.see below), several of the Scotch judges, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Amha.ssadorb, some of the Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary and Governnr.s of Colonies, the Commander- 
in cliiof, the Pirst Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Vice-president of the Board of Ti'ade, tho Pay- 
nraatev of tire Forces, &c., and iiecesBarily all the 
niemhors of the cabinet. Memher.s of the cnnncil 
are in their collective pa]iaoity styled ‘His [or Her] 
Majesty’s Most Houonrahle Piivj'-council ; ’ indi- 
vidually each member is styled ‘ Eight Hoiionrablc.’ 
(The Lord Mayor of London, although styled ‘Most 
Ilonoui'ablc,’ is not a pi'ivy-couneillor. See Notes 
and Queries, first sei'ies, iii. 496 ; iv. 9, 23, 137, 157, 
180, 236, 284; ix. 137, 158.) Under the authoi'ity 
of lotters-patent dated 2Stli May, 10 James J. 1612, 
privy-conncilloi-s take precedence after Knights of 
the 'Garter. Amongst theinseb'es tliey take rank 
according to seniority of appointment wlien no 
other principle of classification is applicable in 
the individual instances. Privy-councilloi's are 
appointed by the sovereign witbont eitber patent 
or gr'ant, and are subject to removal at his dis- 
cretion. By the common law. tire Pi'ivy-coimcil, 
as deriving its whole authority from the sovereign, 
was dis.solved tpso facto upon the demise of the 
crown ; hub, in order to prevent the incon- 
venience of having no council in being at the 
acceasion of a new prince, it was enacted (6 
Anne, chap. 7, sect. S) that the Privy-council shall 
continue for six months after the demise of the 
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crown, unless sooner detennined by tlie successor 
of the deceased sovereign (cf. Stephen, Comment. 
vol. ii. p. 491). It is now undei'stootl that no 
Tnemher.s attend the deliheration.s of council except 
tlio.se who are specially summoned. In ordinary 
case.s only the ministers, the great officer.? of the 
Householil, and the Arclihishop of Canterbury are 
summoned ; Imt on some extraordinary occasions 
summonses .are sent to the whole council. (Thus, 
on November 23, 1839, the whole of the Privy- 
council were .summoned to Buckingham Palace to 
receive the Queen’s announcement of her intended 
marii.age witli Piince Albert.) Meeting.? of council 
are usually held at intervals of three or four weeks 
at the sovereign’s residence ; and six privy-eouncil- 
lois at least, with one of the clerks of council, 
constitute a meeting of council. 

A prii'y-conneillor must he a natur.al-horn siih- 
jpct of Great Biitaiii. Ilis duties are defined _hy 
the oath of office as follows ; ( 1 ) to advi.se the king 
to the liest of his cunning and discietion ; (2) to 
advise for the king's houoni' and good of tlie public, 
without partiality through allection, love, need, 
doubt, or dread; (3) to keep the king’s coun.sel 
secret; (4) to avoid corruption; (5) to lieli) and 
strengthen the execution of what shall he resolved ; 
(6) to withstand all person,? who would attempt 
the contrary ; aud (7) to olj.serve, keep, and do all 
that a good and true counsellor ought to do to his 
sovereim lord. The personal secuiity of a meiuher 
of the Privy-council was formerly safeguarded by 
several statutes repealed by 9 Geo. IV. chaj). 31. 
Immediatel 5 ^ on the decease of the bovereigu the 
Pi ivy-council assembles and proclaims his successor, 
the Lord Chanoellor affixing the Great Seal to the 
proclamation. The memheis of the Privy-couucil 
are then re-sworn us oounoil of the new sovereign, 
after wliieh a piivy-council i.s held, and the sovereign 
makes declaration of ids designs for the good govern- 
ment of the realm, .and .suliscvibes the oaths. 

The functions of the Privy-oounoil in modern 
times depend on a great varietj' of statutes, and 
it is only possilile here to give a brief and very 
general survey of the whole field. The subject is 
one full of confusion, partly because of the vast 
iiias.s of detail which it involves, and partly because 
the long historical development which tfie Privy- 
couucil has undergone has borne its natural crmi 
of legal fictions, anomalie.s, and tecl!nicalitic.s. It 
will he convenient to divide our observations under 
four heads : 

(1) The Privy-council as synonymous with the 
Executive Government . — It is a commonplace of 
constitutional law that the cabinet, which is the 
organ of the executive government, is quite un- 
known to the lau’. In theory the cabinet is only 
a cmnmitLee or inner circle of the Privy-eouncii, 
and the Privy-council is still the only instrument 
through which tlie sovereign can exercise his 
prerogative. But the theory no longer corresponds 
with the facts ; the power is exercised by the 
cabinet alone, and the Privy-council is never con- 
sulted. This is the sense which must he attached 
to the statements that the ‘sovereign in council ’ has 
wide authority in the colonies, can make and 
enforce laws in such oolonie,s as have no repre- 
sentative assemblies, and can allow or di.s, allow the 
legislative acts of such as do po.ssoss them. The 
ease is the same with orders in oounoil relating to 
blockades, reprisals, or emlrargoes. And, in liariuony 
with these expressions, it is the regular course in 
acts of parliament conferring specific powers on the 
e.xecutive government to confer them in terms on 
tlie ‘sovereign in council,’ In suoli eases the 
mention of the council is purely formal, and if 
the power is exercised it will he by tire ordinary 
government ( cf. also 13 aud 14 Viot. chap. 59, sect. 
30 ). It may he added that, as the executive power ' 


is tlin.s dejiemlent on tlie authority of the legisla- 
ture, so no executi\-e act c.an he done, aud no order 
in council can he made, which an act of parliament 
cannot ovenide. 

'riiis is now a recognised mode in which the 
legislature delegates defined legislative functions 
to the executive; and it is on this principle tliat 
the Board of Trade, for e-xaniple, can make regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of an act of 
p.ailiament, tfiongli the a.et may simply state, ' Ifc 
shall he lawful for Her Majesty’ by order in council’ 
from time to time to make such regulations. 

(2) The Privy-council as a separate Department 
of State . — As the aula i-egis was the mother of 
parliament and of tlie various courts of law, so the 
Privy-council has given being, in quite recent 
times, to sev'eral administrative bodies (such, for 
instance, as the Board of Trade and the Loc.al 
Government Board), to which many of its own 
administrative powers have been transferred. Tlie 
different stages or iiielliods in thi-, process of differ- 
entiation are curious The Board of Trade, estah- 
lishcil on its present basis in 1782, was at first, and 
still is in name, a committee of the Pi ivy-council ; 
it is defined in the Interpretation Act, 1889, sect. 
12, as ‘ the Lords of the Ciiinmittee for the time 
being of the Privy-council, aiqiointed for the con- 
sideration of matt.ers relating to trade and foreign 
plantations.’ But for nil practical ]mv])Osos ifc is 
a distinct department of state, controlled by a 
mesideiit, who is a memlier of the government. 
The Board of Health, created 1848, was ten years 
later super.«eded partly by tlie Homo Ollice, p’aifcly 
by the Privy-council. In 1871 the Local tlovein- 
mont Boaid was created, in succession to the 
Poor-law Board, aud to it were transferred many 
duties formerly exorcised by the Privy-council 
in relation to the ]mhlio health, such,' for e.x- 
aiiiple, as the appoiiitnient and control of piihlio 
medical officers and the carrying out of the Vac- 
cination Acts. In 1880 a new Board of Agii- 
culture wa.s estahlislicd, and took over the uoweis 
of the Privy-couucil in connection with the De- 
structive Insects Act and the Coniagiou.s Diseases 
(Animals) Acts. Neither tlie Local Government 
Board, nor the Poor-law Boiml (which, created in 
1847, ceased to exist, as wc have already mentioned, 
in 1871), nor the Board of Agriculture was ever 
formally a committee of the Privy-council, but in 
each case a portion of the administrative fuiiotioiis 
of the council was transferreil to the new depart- 
ment, and the liistnrical connection is illustrated 
by the fact th.afc in all these cases the Lord President 
of the council is named first in the list of ex officio 
membei-s. The Committee of Council on Emioa- 
tioii, established in 1839, remains in a different 
poisition. It has not been completely detached 
from the Privv-cnniicil and erected into a distinct 
department of the administration ; and the member 
of the government who in esides over it is still known 
as the Vice-president of the Council on Education. 
Biitib iscoumionly called theEducation Department, 
and its complete detacliinent would reijuiie little 
more than a change in the do.sigmition of its chief, 
and a clear delimitation of the iiower and rcsjionsi- 
bility of the Lord President and the Vice-))rcsiclent 
of the Council. The Vice-president of the Council 
is already virtually minister for Education. 

In 1885 the Secretary for Scotland Act further 
transferred to the new secretary the powers and 
dutie,s of the Privy-coniicil in connection with the 
Board of M.aiiufactures and the Public Health Acts 
so far as Scotland is- concerned. The Secretary 
for Scotland w'ns also entru.sted with control over 
Scottish eiliication, under the title of Vice-president 
of tlie Scotch Education Department, which is 
still nominally a .statiding committee of the I’rivy- 
conncil. 
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Wifcli re^iu'd to thu adiiiiiii^Lrative busiiieE.^ which 
remains with the Privy-couiicil as a &eiiaiatcdei>ait- 
iiient of slate it imist be leiiicmhered as a general 
princiide that the work is actually done by ])eiinan- 
ent government olKcials, under the control of the 
Loid Piesideiit of the Council, who is re-siionsible 
to parliament and to the country. It is believed 
that this is substantially tlic case even wbeu sijccial 
committee.s are ainiointed by act of parliament for 
special admini-strative purposes. That the meiubers 
of such committeeb are little more tlian advisers 
results naturally from the modern doctrine of miuLS- 
terial respousibility. With tliis limitation, com. 
mittees of the Privj--couiioil e.vercise in many cases 
a delegated legislative power. Per example, in the 
grant of charters to boroughs under the Municijial 
Corporation Act, 18S9, every jietition for a cliarter 
is referred to a Committee of Council, wliieh has 
pou'er to consider it, and to settle a scheme for 
adjimtiug the lights and liabilities of the existing 
local autliority. Under the Medical xVets the Privy- 
council is entrusted with the supervision of the 
qnalilicatinns and the registration of medical prac- 
titioneis ; and kindred poweis are oonferied by the 
Pliannacy Act, ISOS, and the Veterinary Snigeons 
Act, ISSi. Pur the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, see Eoucatiun. A Univensitics Committee 
of the Privy-council was cunstitnteil for England in 
1877, and for Scotland in 1889 (.see U2<tVEi:srnE.s). 

The style under which administiativc duties are 
imimsed on the Piivy-couuoil varies. SonieUmes 
it is referred to simply as the Privy-council ; 
occasionally a clause is added that ‘all powers 
vested in the Privy-conneil by this act may he 
exercised by an orifer in council made by two or 
mure of tlie Lords and others of H.M. Most 
Honourable Privy-oounoil ’ (Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, sect. 18). Sometimes the duty is laid 
upon ' the Lords and otliers of H.M. Most Honour- 
able Piivy-couiioil, or any tliree or moio of tlicm of 
wliom the Lord President of the Councilj or one of 
H.M. principal secretaries of state for the lime being, 
shall always he one’ (9 and 10 Viet. chap. 96). 

( 3 ) 'I'he Privy-council in its widest Cum prehension. 
—The Privy -conn oil, as a body, has in modern 
times no regular duties at all, administrative or 
judicial. Membership of it is a coveted honour, 
conferring rank, precedence, and titular dignity. 
It cannot, however, be fiiiily described as obsolete 
or dead, and on rare and abnormal occasions it baa 
exercised jiowers not falling strictly within the 
mibere of ordinary legislative or judicial autliority. 
Tims, the Privy-council in 178S took on itself the 
duty of iuquiiing into the sanity of George III. 
and receiving the reports of the roy.al pliysicians. 
In 1821 it determined the constitutional question 
of Queen Caroline’s right to he crowned as Queen 
Consort. Hut in general it is a force kept per- 
manently in reserve, ajiart from tlie working ele- 
ments of the constiinUon. And, as the character 
of British constitutional growth has ever been the 
adaptation of old expoilients to newly felt needs, 
the iiossihility remains that some unforeseen con- 
stitutional convulsion may recall this ancient and 
honourable body fi'om its merely nominal dignity 
to at least tein])orary life and usefulness. 

(4) The Judicial Committee of the Privy ■council. 
— The most important of all tlie offshoots of the 
Privy-council is the Judicial Committee. Officially 
it is merely a committee. In essence it is a court 
of law, possessing a wide and ( indirootiy owing to 
its connection svith the Privy-council ) a pecnliiuly 
elastic jurisdiction, which includes appeals from 
tlie eoolesiastioal coiirls, petitions for the extension 
of lettors-patent for inventions, and, above all, ap- 
peals from Indian and colonial courts of law. _ The 
history of this last branoli of the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Privy-council is exceedingly complicated. 


and w'e cannot enter upon it minutely lieie. Tliree 
distinct and contiicLiiig theories have been promul- 
gated upon the subject. ( 1 ) According to Pownall 
(Administration of the Colonics, 1774), when the 
necessity for an appeal from the decisions of the 
colonial governors, who, although not properly 
qualilied lawyers, weie yet called upon to preside 
ill the courts of law, was clearly appi'ehended, tlie 
one piccedent of a jiidicatiiie witliiu the realm 
piis.se.ssiiig foreign jurisdiction which presented 
itself to the minds of the English soveieign and 
his advisers was that of the jurisdiction of the 
Pi ivy -council over the Channel Ishiiids. Since the 
time of King John (1204) appeals fioni the royal 
couits ill Jensey ami Guernsey — with the latter of 
which Alderney and Saik nere for judicial purposes 
united — had been brought hefoie the king and Iiis 
conncil in England. Now tlie English soveieign 
claimed — a claim nliicli tlie colonials aerjuie-seed in, 
and whicli tiie House of Coimuons itself had tacitly 
admitted — tliat ids colonial settlements and iiossea- 
sioii.s were the deme.snes of the crown, lying quite 
heyoiid tlie jmisdictioii or cognisance of the state. 
The historical relation between tlie feudal dueliies 
of King Jolin and the royal plantations and jiosses- 
sioiis abroad being so intimate, no gieat etibit of 
ailuiiiubtrativc imagination was iiecos.'-ary to make 
tlie analogy complete. 'Tims it came to jiass 
that apjieals fiom the courts coiistitiited in the 
various colonies Mere taken not to the House of 
Lords, noi to the courts of law and equity, but 
to the king in council. (2) A second tlienry 
is suggested by Macipiceu — viz. tliat tlie Privy- 
council originally entertained colonial iielitions 
under the aiiLlioiity of a reference from the peers, 
and that, wlien tlie intervals, gradindly bBooin- 
iiig longer, betM’eeii the sessions of iiarliamont 
remleied this mcido of ledrese umsatisfactory, 
tlie council came to iliscliarge in tlieir own riglit 
those functions wliich would have been delegated 
to Llieiii by tlie peers if iiaiiiameiit liad been siiiii- 
iiioned. (3) The statute 25 Hen. VIII. chap, 9 
appears to suggest a tliird explanation of the 
origin of the appellate jurisdiction of tlie Privy- 
oouncil. Under tliat act, a subject aggrieved liy 
the decision of an}' court in any part or tlie king’s 
doiiiinioiis might appeal to tlie king in chancery. 
Every sncli appeal M'as referred liy commission 
under the Great Seal to tlie Court of Delegates, 
tlie decisions of wliioli were, in .spite of a distinct 
piohibition in a statute of Elizabeth, reviewed 
upon petition by tlie Piivy-eoiincil. These tlieorie.s 
relate to different periods of time, and tiiiis, al- 
though appaieiitly eoiillicting, are not necessarily 
irreconcilable. One central fact, the right of tlie 
sovereign to entertain an appeal from any colonial 
court, is undisputed and imlispntahle. IVc know 
that, ill less tlian a eeiitniy, the body to M'liieh tlie 
erowii entrusted tlie administration of colonial 
affairs was repeatedly reconstituted, and there is no 
reason wliy judicature for colonial appeals may 
not have undergone similar changes in the course of 
three centuries. Tlie modern history of tlie judi- 
cial committee is well known. The statute 2 and 
3 Will. IV. cliap. 92 transferred to the king in 
council tlie jurisdiction of the Court of Delegates ; 
3 and 4 Will. IV. cliap. 41 formally created the 
judicial committee, and vested in it all tlie judicial 
authority of tlie Privy-council, the Commissioners 
of Appeals in prize causes, and the Court of Dele- 
gates. The judieial committee conipi isos the Lord 
President of the Council, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lords Justices, and sucli other members of the 
Privy-coiiiicil at large as shall liuld or sliall liave held 
certain judicial or other offlees enumerated in the 
acts. By 34 and 35 Viet. chap. 91 Queen Victoria 
was empoM'ered by order in council to appoint by 
warrant under lier sign-inaiinal four additional 
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paid each heinj;, or ha'iny: been, a jvulge 

of one of tile Mipeiior eoiuts at Westniinater or 
clucf-juiitice of Iiciioal, Matlra", or Bombay, to act 
upon the judicial committee. Ciider the A|>]je]]ate 
Jurif-dictiori Act, 18711 (sect. 14), piovioioii tvas 
made for the sub.'ititutioii of two aihlitioiial ‘ lords 
ordiiiaiy of ajiijeal’ fur the four jjaid judges ap- 
pointed uiidei 34 and 35 Viet. chap. 91, and time 
for the ultimate uieigiiig of the judicial coiiiuiictee 
in the House of Lord.s. 

The condition-, of appeal from cednnial cuiiits to 
the Piivy-CQUucil are prescribed, .sometimes in the 
ehaitei-s of jmstice constituting such couits, some- 
times by colonial acts, usually by oiders in council. 
The cu.stomary conditions are that the amoniit at 
stahe should exceed a certain sum in value, that 
leave to appeal should be asked from the couit 
below within a certain time after the date of the 
judgment appealed against, and that projier security 
should be found. I6i.s, liowever, the inbeient pie- 
rogative right, and on jirujiur occasions the duty, 
of the Iviiig or (iueen in eouucil to exercise an 
appellate juiisilictiou over all colonial courts and 
in all ccilouial cases, civil as wall as criminal. In 
the c-xercisc of this juiisdiction, and in the absence 
of any charter or statutory light, the Siovereign in 
council may giant sjiecial leave to appeal in cinil 
eases of substantial, geneial, or constitutional im- 
portance, wlieie tlie judgment appealed against was 
plainly wrong or attended with sutlieient doubt to 
ju-stify the judicial committee hi recommending that 
it should be reviewed. The Sovereign in council will 
not, however, review or interfere svith the course 
of criminal prooeediiigs, unless it is shown that, hy 
disregaril of the forms of legal jirooess, hy some viola- 
tion of the priiioiple.s of natural justice, or other- 
wise, grave and substantial injustice lias been done. 

The decisions of the judicial comiiiittee are pro- 
nounced by one member of the committee only, 
and not, according to the usual practice in di'i- 
sional couits, the court of appeal, and the House 
of Lords, by each of the presiding judge.s. The 
student of the Privy council reports is unable, 
therefore, to tell whether or not their lordshijw are 
un,aiiimoiis, and, if not, who constitute the ma|ority. 

The Lord President of the Council is the fourth 
great otfleer of state, and is appointed by letteis- 
patent under the Great Seal. The office is very 
ancient, and was revived by Charles II. in favour 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury in 1672. 

Scotland once had a Privy-council of its omi, but 
it was merged in that of England by G Anne, chap. 
6. There is a sejiarate Piivy-coiincil for Ireland, 
which ill 1891 consisted of fifty-eight membera, 
who are sworn pur.suant to a sign-iuamial warrant 
directed to the Lord -lien tenant. 

.See Dicey’s Pritij-conncd ( 186tl ; new ed. 1SS7); 
Hearn’s Gonrument of Emjland (ed. 1837 ) ; Maepherson’s 
Practice (1800; new ed. 1873); Maoquecu’.s Ai/pdlate 
JiLrisfiiction of ... . the Priuii-caiincil (1S42) ; Juridical 
Peview, voL i. 2S7 ; Conditions of Appeal from the 
Colonies to the Prinj-council (1888). 

I’rivy-seal. See Seal. 

Prize, Prize-money, property captured from 
an enemy; but the term is geueially applied 
exclusively to property taken at sea. As be- 
tween the belligerent jioweis thein.selves the pro- 
perty in a ship or other thing cajitured passes at 
once by the mere captine to the captor. Up to 

'o close of the Crimean war all jiroperty of 
.loni.T even when carried in a neutral ship was 
'ture, as also was the property of a 
'"ured on board a belligerent ship, 
claim to the right of searching 
laim which Britain was only able 
he great war with France In cou- 
stery of the sea ; it was a right, 
s continually being disputed. 


and the enforcement of it in the case of American 
sliijis led lepeatedly to difficulties with the United 
•States. When the tieaty of Pails was signed hi 
1S5G it w:is universally agreed that private jiiopei ty 
in neutral hottoiiis so long as it is nut cuntiahaml 
of war bhoiikl no longer he liable to capture (see 
Neui'kalitv, Ene.mv, BlocK-VDe). Militaiy 
piues and their distribution to the army aie 
desciibed under Booty. Ibiemaiii.s to notice the 
jiioceduie taken in lespecb to vessels ami jiio- 
lieity captuied by tlie navy. On a ship being 
taken, she must he sent to a port belonging to 
tlie c.aptuiing imwer, where the Court of Ad- 
miralty, oil full evidence, adjudicates wliether 
she be lawful jiiize or not. If the deci.sion be 
allirmative the pii/.e is then sold; oi-, if a ship- 
of-war, a certain allowance is granted hy the 
state. The piodiice of the sale or grant is lodged 
in the hands of the Accoiiutant-general of the Navy, 
for distiibiilion to the olKceis and men wliu assisted 
at the captuie. Tlie net ]U'oduce of the sale or 
grant is tiust divided lateably among any sliips (if 
theie be iimie than one) concerned in tlie eaiituic. 
If under the oideis of a flag-ollieer, lie receives one- 
Lhiitieth part of the wliole ; tlie commanding olJicer 
then leceives one-tenth part of tlie remainder, or of 
the whole if no Hag is pieseiit; or, if tlieie is moiu 
than one ship piesent, one-tenth pint is divided 
between the eoiiimamling olficers. After jiroviskm 
has thus lieen made for the Hug (if any) and for tlie 
portion of the commamling officer or officers, the 
remainder of the proceeds is so distiihnted that 
each officer, man, and boy shall icceive sliarcs 
or a sliaic : commanders ami officers of similar 
rank receive forty-live sliaiea eacli ; lieutenants 
and officers of similar rank, from forty shares to 
thirty accouliiig to .seniority ; sub-lienteuants, tVc. , 
twenty shuies each; )uidsliipmen, iS;c., twelve 
sbaies; naval cadets, ten sliaies; chief petty ollioeis, 
twelve shales ; liust-class petty officers, ten shares ; 
second -class jietty oflicers, seven shares ; able sea- 
men, four .sliaies ; ordinal y seamen, two shares; 
and boys, one share each. Warburtou’s Prince 
Biipert 'i col. iii.) gives an interesting distribution 
of prke-inoiiej’ in tlie 17th century. 

Prize-court. See Admiral'I'y Courts. 

Prizc-figlitiug. See Pugilism. 

Prjevalski. See Peejevalski. 

Proa (Malay prahu), souietime.s known as 
the ‘ Hying 
proa,’ is a 
peculiarly- 
shaped canoe 
in use hy the 
n.atives of the 
Malay Archi- 
pelago, and on 
the China Seas, 
especially hy 
tlie Ladrone 
islanders. It 
is about 30 feet 
in length by 3 
in width, and 
lias the stem 
and stern 
equally sharp, 
so as to sail 
backward or 
forward with- 
out being 
turned ronncl. Tio.a. 

One si'de is Hat, 

and in a straight line with the stem and stern ; the 
other side is rounded, as in nrdinaiy boats, This 
peculiar formation would make it liable to be easily 
upset, were it not for a framework which projects 
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to wind waul, .supporLing a weight which counter- 
balances the ]ii’ebsnie of the wind on tlie sail. 
The sail resembles the ordinary Ing-sail, and is 
formed of mat. Slight vaiiathms from this form 
are found, but the principle of construction is the 
.same. 

Probabili.sai. See C v.suisTitv. 

ProbabilitlcSi Ch.vxous, m- the Tiikouy of 
A\'ERAGE.s. To assign a number which measures 
the probability of a future event may at first seem 
impossible ; and yet the whole business of many 
laige companies instituted in every civilised countiy 
for the ‘ insurance ' or ‘ assurance ’ of lives, hrc. is 
mainly based upon the methods of assigning such a 
nuinher. When it is certain that a future event 
will take place, or will not take place, a li.ved mmi- 
her is selected for each case to indicate that then 
the piohahility amounts to certainty : and these two 
measures are the ILinita of our scale. AVill the sun 
lise to-morrow mouiing in the east? Prohal)ility = 
1, certainty in favour. IVill full moon he seen to- 
moirow moining in the east? Probability = 0, 
certainty against. Between these two limiting 
numhei.--, 0 and 1, lies the number (a proper fiiie- 
tion) which mciisure.s the probability of any unde- 
cided event. The nnmher, then, by uhich we 
mark the chance, or e.vtieotatiou, or proliahility of 
anything oeeuriingin the future, must he a fiactiou 
like .2 , t’j, iH> '^73, and can never he so large as 
1, which was li-vod aa the higher limit, certainty i 
and by the fractional number assigned to any event 
we can I'eadily compare its probability with those 
of uther future oeourreuee.s. 

To as, sign the proper fi action to any futiu-e 
event will, in general, imply knowledge of a laige 
mimber of similar events. Tima, in January, what 
is the probability that on next 12lh A[irU the sun 
will rise bright "and unohmded ? Relying on the 
constancy of nature and the doctrine of averages, 
we oonsnlb the ealeiularw and weather-notices of the 
last oO years, say, and find that in 17 of these the 
lesult was favourable and in 33 unfavourable. On 
these data the prohahiliSy rennired is JJ, rather 
over J. In other words, the odils are nearly 2 to 1 
against the event. The fnvotioii 24 measures or 
shows the probability that the event will not 
hapiieii. More generally, if any future event may 
occur in 12 ways and fail in 15 ways, then the prob- 

12 

ability of its occurring Is — , - = s; ami the 

lii -j- 

probability of failure, = 5. In such a case 

tlie 27 ways are supposed to have each the same 
chance of occurrence ; and, since the event must 
either happen or fail, the sum of the two jirohabilitics 
= certainty — le. It -I f = 1. Thus, if J isthechauce 
of an event, 1 - J = chance that it will not occur. 
Ill a certain town only 4 days of May — taking the 
average of many years — are rainless ; what will he 
onr chance of finding iie.xt loth May rainless? 
(.’bailee = : and 1 - j‘[ = chance of having rain. 

The principle involved in such .simple solutions is 
the fomulatiou of the niathematioal treatment of 
chance or jirohahility. Of all the occutrciices, all 
equally possible, which relate to a future event, if 

a are favourable and x unfavourable, then n = — — , 

a + x 

where p stands for probability of the event oocm- 
ring. Sometimes it is easier to lind the pvobaMlity 
of the event failing, and subtract that result fioin 
1 aa ill the o.xamples jimt given. 

Out of 100 .SAilor.s wlio mutinied there were 10 
niigleaders. If 2 are selected by lot for capital 
puiiishuieiit, find the chance that both will be riiig- 

1 1 r.,1 , , r - • 100 . 99 , 

leaders. The total miuiber of pairs is and 


the number of pairs among the ringleaders is ■ 


Hence chance rerpnred = ^ 

i.e. the odds lire 109 tu 1 a^rainst the event. A liag 
coTitiiins 5 .soveieigiis and 4 sliilliiiys : if a child 
Ubked to dra>v three coins at random, what is tiie 
piohahility that 2 w ill he hoveieigns and 1 asUilliii}^? 
Here the total number of groups of 3 wliich can he 
n s 7 

formed out of all the 9 coins is , or S4, which 

forms our denominator. Of the sovereigns there 


1.2,3’ ’ 

Of the sovereigns there 


I are j 10 pairs, each of which may he drawn 

: with each of tlie 4 shilling.s, giving 40 groups of 3, 
which forms oiii nuineratoi. Hence chance required 
ie ST = jJ ; i.e. the odds are 11 to 10 against the 
event. 

Sometimes actual trial seems to throw di.sciedit 
on the mathematical measiii e of a chance. Thus, if 
a die he thuiwn, the chance of a 5 or any other 
number turning up must he ; by our definition . 
where.as a person may cast a die, say 20 times in 
succession, with the lesult : ace, 4 tinie.s j 3 and 4, 
each 3 times ; 2 and 3, each 5 times ; 5 not at all. 
How then u.splaiii the mathematical e.stimate? 
Simply that 20 is nmch too small a nnniher to take 
an arerage from, and the result ‘chance = 4 for 
each side of the die’ lefeis to the most general case 
possible— i.e. a very huge nuinher nr even an iulinite 
iiumher of thnius. Register for 10,000 throws, then 
for 100,000 or 1,000,000, ami the re.snUs uonld moie 
ami mmo approximate to the matliematical result, 
ami piove that each side lias chaiico = J — the die 
being of conise a perfect enhe. 

An iniportant e.xtmiKion of tlie tlieory is that the 
])robahility of two inilepemlent events both iieuur. 
ling is measured by llie product of their sepaiata 
pYouahilities. Thus, if A’s chance of passing a 
ceitain examination is 5 and B’s !3, then (1) the 
chance that both will pass is 4 x If = I'h — i.e. the 
od<lsaie7 to 5 against; (2) the chance 'that both 
will fail is (1 - J) (1 - Jf) = J-4T i (3) the chance 
that A passes ami R fails Is J (1 - IS ) = ; and 

(4) the chance that A fails and B pa.sses is ( 1 - f ) 
IS By comiiaring these four lesiilts we see 

that the last event Is the most probable of all, the 
odds being 25 to 24 in favour of rt. Moreover, these 
lesults e.xhaiist tlie possible alternatives of double 
event, therefore the four piohahilities should to- 
gether iimoiint to certainty; and A + ,“1 3- -A- -t 
84 — -lis — T 0 E T) 

By the same nrinciple we solve many useful 
and curious piobleiiis. A town-council of 20, 
12 Liberals and 8 Conservatii-es, have to 
choose a deputation of 5 I13' ballot : lind the 
piohahility that it will contain 3 Liberals and 
2 Coiiscrvativca. Total nuinher of group.s of 5 is 

' 20. 19. 18. 17- 19 o , 4 , 1P I • 1 4 

— ^ — 2~3 4~5 — ’ 19.3.17.16, which forms 

our denoininator. Nnniher of groups of 3 from the 

Lihei'als is 2.11- 10, and number of 

8 7 

pairs of the Conservatives is or 4 . 7 ; therefore, 
Jl . 2 

iimltiplyings 2 . 11 . 10 . 4 . 7 = total number of groups 
of 5 which fullil the conditions ; and required prob- 
ability is 01' ici' oWier words, 

tire odds are 584 to 333, or more than 3 to 2 against 
the event. 

AVlien a person buys lottery tickets hi.s chance 
of success is found as in our opening paragraphs, 
and if imrltiplierl by the value of the money attain- 
able tire product ia called hia ' expectation. ’ In this 
connection may he noted an iinpovtant dlsturctioii 
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between tlie moral nn<l mathematical valuesi of 
‘expectation,’ on inf,' to the a^'humjition that in 
such speciil.'itions the lob-s of money paii-I far tickets 
is not to he rei'anled. If one man of model ate 
means risk-, £500 in older to gain £5 when the 
odds aie 100 to 1 in his favour, and another i-isks 
£5 to gain £500 when the odds are 100 to 1 against, 
the specnlation in the former c.ase appeals much 
moie reckless and immoral tlian in tlie latter, 
although in both cases tlie stake is exactly equal 
to the expectation. 

We now leacli the most iin)inrtatit of all the 
applications of the theory of pioliability, its use 
in the calculation of life insurancea and annuities. 
Dining the eaily part of the 18tli century the cele- 
brated Loudon matlicmatieiaii De Moivre con- 
sti noted a formula of groat aiiiipliciby which is 
still available, altliougli largely siipeiseded by 
elaborate ‘tables of mortality' wliicli have -since 
been compiled in all commercial countries. By De 
Moivie's hypothesis, out of 80 children hoin at the 
same time 1 diea eveiy year until all are e.vtincfc. 
Thus, for a man 40 j’ears old, 86 - 40 = 46, 46 years 
on an avciage are still befoie him and 45 otlieis ; 
and his chance of life is the average niiinher be- 
tween 0 and 46— i.e. 4 x 46 = 23. Geneiallya per- 
son’s prohahiUty of life or ex]iectatioii is 4(86 - ii), 
wlieie It i.s the present age. Actuarial writers have 
found that this simple foinuila agree.s with their 
official tables, except in the case of young chil- 
dren and aged persons. The tables are based 
upon long-continued obaervation.s of the mortality 
in the olas.s of persona dealt with, ami from them 
the tlieoiy of probability is easily applied in calcu- 
lating annuities, leversionavy payments, and other 
results. 

Bor a.soei'taining the various life contingencies 
the Institute of Actuaries employ a table givinj; 
all the ages from 10 upwards, and, beginning with 
100,000 persons alive at the ago of 10, place oppo- 
site eacli succeeding age the number of survivois, 
till at 08 3 'ears none nie left. At 40, .suivivors = 
82,284 ; at 50, survivors = 72,726 ; therefore the 
chance that a man of 40 shall live to 50 is 
72,726 -i- 82,284 = '884. The Belgian tables give 
•832 for the same event in the case of a married 
man living in town j and if his wife is 30 years old 
her chance of surviving for ten yoars is •86‘2. 
These data give the following calculation of the 
chances of the four double events occurring 10 year’s 
hence ; . 

Both being nhve -SSS X '802 = -717 

Birt Jr ucaa ( 1 - 832 ) x ( 1 - '802 ) = -023 

Hiisbanil alive otrly '832 x (1 — -862)= -115 

Wrfo alive only (1 — 832) x 802 = '146 

As we have seen already the sum of these four 
probabilities must = I, which verifies the reckon- 
ing. The chance of both these persons being alive 
is evidently more than /u — i.e. the odds in favour 
arc better than 7 to 3. 

Some of the higher applications of the doctrine 
of probabilit}’' require a knowledge of the infin- 
itesimal calculus, and aie of interest only to 
experts. It is jrroved, for examjile, by integration 
and the theory of averages tliat the mean latitude 
of all places north of tire equator is 32'704°; and 
when four points in the civcumfeience of any 
circle (ladins = ?•) aie taken at random, the 
mean area of the quadrilateral so determined is 

~=;-2 X ’OoS. 

TT 

There are works on the subject by De Morgan (1837), 
Boole (1854), Todluinter (1865), Venn (1866), Whit 
worth (1886), and Procter (1^7). 

Proliangr, an instrument of various shape and 
material, for pushing obstructions down the oeso- 
phagus of a choking animal. See Choking. 
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Probate Court, a comt created in England 
in 1858, in lien of the old Pieiogative Courts to 
exeicme jiiii&dietion in niatteis touching the suc- 
cession to iier.sorial estate. Since the Judioatuie 
Acts of 1873-75 tho Pi ohate Court is included in 
the Piohate, Divoice, and Admiuillj' Di\ ision of 
the High Court of Justice. If a man at his death 
leaves a will, then it must he produced and verified 
.so as to piove that it is an authentic will, duly 
executed and signed in presence of wiUie.sses, 
and tlierefoie that the right to the peisonal estate 
is vested in the executois named by the will. The 
will is proved in common foim by depositing it in 
one of the registries of the couit, by making alH- 
davit of the ainount of the piopei-ty, and by pajing 
the piohate diitj’’ (varying fiom £1 ]ier £50 to £3 
per £100, accoiding to the amount of the pro- 
pel ty). The o.xecntois receive a copy of the 
will, accompanied by a giant of adniinistia- 
tion ; and this probate copy is usually shown to 
hankeis, iSre. when the executors lay claim to the 
pioperty of the deceased. If the aiitlieiiticitj’ of 
the will is disputed it must he proved hj' witnesses 
in couit. If there is no will the per.soiial estate 
devolves on the next of kin and widow, if aiij' ; 
and it is neceasai-y that an application he made to 
the court to appoint an admiiiisliator. Tlii.s is 
called taking out ailmhiistratioii, and the act of the 
court appointing admini,stratcn.s is called letters of 
administi’ation. See Dixon mi Probata (2cl ed. 1885). 

Probationer, one who is on pi'ohation ; 
especially’, in Scotland, a divinity student who, 
having completed his studies ainf performed the 
piesciihed exercises, is licensed to preach by the 
jiieshj’terj’, and is entitled to become a caiulidate 
for a p.astoral charge. 

Probo.scldca. See Elephant, Vol. IV. p. 201 , 

Probo.scis Monkey {Nasalis larvatus), a 
native of Borneo, one of the dog-like (Cyiiomorph) 
Catan-liines, neiiily allied to the genus Senino- 
piitliecus. The nose is very long, especially in the 
old males, and Is mobile and retractile like a 
proboscis. In the young monkeys it is short and 
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blunt. There are husliy whiskers, which, with the 
long hair on the hack of the head, enciicle Ihe neck. 
The colours — brown, red, yellow, and gray — are 
bright. The adult males are about 3 feet in 
height : tlie hodj' i.s lank, and the tail i.s very long. 
In habit these animals are ai boreal and gregarious. 

Pi'obns, Marcus A UKELius, emperor of Home, 
was horn at Sirmium, in Pannonia, early entered 
the army, and liad the good fortune to attract the 
favourable notice of the Emperor Valerian. His 
subsequent conduct justified his rapid promotion, 
for he greatly distinguished himself on the Danube, 
and in Africa, Egypt, Asia, Germany’, and Gaul. 
By the Emperor Tacitus he was appointed governor 
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of the Ahiatic ]jofciseshioii‘5 of Romo ; and Mich was 
the zealous attacliinent evinced for him hy liis 
soldiers that on the death of Tacitiis they forced 
him to assume the purple ; and, his lival Ploiianns 
having hcoii lamoved, Piohua was enthusiastically 
hailed emperor by all classes (276 A.D.). His brief 
loign was signalised hy hrilliant and important 
successes ; the Germans were diiveu out of Gaul, 
and the Haiharians from the lihfctian, Pannonian, 
and Thracian fi ontiers ; and Persia was forced to 
agi’ee to a humiliating peace. The external secur- 
in' of the empire being established, Piohns devoted 
himself to the develniiinent of its internal resources. 
But fearing that the discipline of the ainiy would 
he deteriorated hy inactivity, he employed the sol- 
dieis as lahoureis in e-xeoiiting various e.xtcnsive 
and impoitant worhs of public utility. Such occu- 
pations, considered as degrading hy the .soldieis, 
excited among Lliem the utmost in itatioii and dis- 
content ; and a large body of troops engaged in 
draining the swamps about Sirniiuni mmdered 
their excellent emperor in 2S2. 

Process Engraving-. See Illustration, 
Photograpiiv. 

Procession of tlie Holy Spirit. See 

Spirit, Creeds. 

Processions, as .solemn and religious lites, 
are of very gieat antiquity. ^Vith the Greeks and 
Ilonians they took place chiefly on the fo.sbivals of 
Diana, Bacohus, Ceies, and other deities ; also 
before the beginning of the game.? in the Ciicu.s ; 
and in spring, when the fields weie spiinkled with 
holy water, to increase their feitility. The piieste 
went at their head, hearing images of the gods and 
goddesses to he propitiated, and .started either from 
certain temples or from the Capitol. Among the 
Jews certain processions around the altar were — 
and still are to a certain e.xtent — usual on the 
Peast of Tahernaoles ; and from them the Moliam- 
niedans have adopted their mode of eucouipassing 
the sanctuary seven times at Mecca. Processions 
also form a prominent part of the Buddhist wor- 
ship. The pvactioe -was early intioduced into the 
Chnstian chnrch, but seems to have been adopted 
by Cln-ysostom at Constantinople to counteract 
the influence of the Avian processions through 
the streets to their cliui olios outside the walls. 
Ambiose .speaks of them as ancient in his day. 
During the middle ages piroce.ssions were arranged 
on a .scale of great magnifieenoe, a.s at the Corpus 
Christi Pe,stival. Since the Reformation they 
have been much less elaborate, esjiecially in 
mixed countiies ; but at Vienna, and still more at 
Munich, the Corpus Chri.sti procession is still mag- 
nificent. Processions are eitlier Supplicatory pro- 
cesions or Cross processions, and are either directed 
to a certain distant place, to some miraculous 
image or object, or they are confined to the 
streets of tlie cities and the churches. Bannere, 
cios.ses, and image.s are generally carried in front ; 
the clergy follow ; and the people make U 2 i the 
re.ai, singing h 3 ’'mns or reciting jiraj'-ers. Pi’oces- 
sions to beseech the special nievcy of God are 
1 ariouslj' to be described as Litanice, Rogationes, 
Stations, Suppliccitiones, and JSxoinologesos ; and 
again, they are to be distinguished as being -with 
or without the Blessed Sacrament, relics, or images 
of the Virgin or Saints. Some are extraordinary 
and spieoially arranged ; others are ordinary and fall 
under the common ritual, a.s those on Candlemas, 
Rilm Sunday, St Mark’s Day, three Rogation 
days, and at funerals. The Proces.sional is the 
service-hook containing the prayers, hymns, and 
ceremonial of proce&.sions. There is no doubt that, 
wliatever their general intrinsic value, they offer 
in many instances one of the most atvikin«ly 
picturesque features of the Roman faith, and that 
392 
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they answer a certain iu.stinctive craving of tlie 
multitude. Pioee.ssions through the stieet- lue 
frequent in modem life a.s political and snci.al 
demonstrations, as during stiikes and the like, and, 
when not decreed dangeious to order or obstructive 
to tiaffic, are claimed as a privilege of free-horn 
citizens ; and they have been inti oduced to hi eak 
the quiet of many English towns and villages as 
jiait of the peculiar waifare of the Salvation Amiy. 
For extensive iiilgiiinages, as such, their liistoi-y 
and rites, see Pilgrim, Mecca, Festivals, iioe. 

Proclieiii Ami. See Infant. 

Pro'cida, an islet of Italy, between the island 
of Ischia and the mainland ( C, ape Mineno), 50 miles 
'W. hy S. of Naples. Area, .sq. ni. ; pop. 13,131. 
On its shores is the city of the same name, with 
a harbour, a royal palace, a state-prison, and a 
maiine .school. The people fish coral, tunny, and 
saidines, and grow fruits, wine, and oil. The 
Island was occupied h.v Britain on two or three 
occasions between 1799 ami 1813. 

Proclam.'itioii, a public notice given hy the 
sovereign or gnverniiig power to the people. The 
imwer of issuing proclamations i.s paitof the pi e- 
logative of royal tj' as the fountain of justice. Tliej' 
.sometimes consist of an authoritative amiovmcemeiit 
of .some matter of state, or act of the executive gov- 
cniment affecting the duties and obligations of sub- 
jects. The demise of the crown, and accession of a 
new sovereign, a declaration of wai , and the issue of 
new coin are all occasions on wliich a loyal pvoolauia- 
tion is issued. In time of war, the crown bj' a iiro- 
clamation may lay an embargo on shipping, and 
order the ports to he shut. But the most usual 
class of proclamations are admonitoiy notices for 
the prevention of offences, consisting of formal 
declarations of existing laws and penalties, and of 
the intention to enfoice them; snoli as the pro- 
clamation against vice and immoiality, formerly 
read at the opening of courts of assize and quarter 
sessions in England. In Scotland proclamations 
summon the Scottish peeis to elect representalives 
to the House of Lords. 

Proclamations are hinding when they enforce the 
execution of laws alre.ady in being. Towaid.s the 
end of Henry VIII. ’s reign it was enacted that the 
kiug’.s proolaiiiatioii .should have the same force as 
an act of parliament; hut this ill-jiuted law was 
veiiealed in the first year of Edwaid VL It is now 
clear that the sovereign can neitliei make a new 
law, nor dispiense witli the exi.sting law, unless hy 
consent of parliament. A meeting which is ]ivo- 
claimed is not thereby rencleied illegal ; the pro- 
clamation is only a notice that, in the opinion of 
the government, the meeting is likely or certain to 
assume an illegal character. Pioclaiiiations are 
issued under tlie Great Seal, and aie read aloud hy 
heralds or other roy'al officers in the three capiital 
cities of the United Kingdom ; the reading is iire- 
faced with the cry of '0 yes’ (Fr. oyez, ‘hear’). 

Procliis, tho Neoplatonist, called the Suc- 
cessor (Diadochos), i.e. of Syriaiiu.s, .is the head of 
the Athenian school, was horn in Constantinople 
about 411 A.D. He was of Lycian origin, and re- 
ceived his first instruction at Xanllms, in Lycia. 
He then studied at Alexandria under Avion, Leon- 
aias. Hero, and espeoiallj'- under Heliodorus, witli 
whom he afqilied himself chiefly to Aihstotelian and 
Platonic philosojihy. From thence he went to 
Athens, wliere a certain Plutarch, a philosopher, 
and Ilia daughter, Asclepigenoia, a priestess of 
Eleusis, became his instructors, chiefly in theurgic 
mystoiies. The vivid imagination and enthusiastic 
temperament which in his childhood already hart 
led him to believe in appaiitions of Minerva and 
Apollo, naturally convinced liim, when all the 
influences of the mysteries were brought to bear 
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upon him, ttill more of liis imiueiliate and direct 
intercorainunioation witli tlie },'Od& ; and he came 
to distinctly believe himself one of the few 
chosen links of the Herniaic chain through which 
divine revelation readies mankind. His soul had, 
he thought, once lived in Xicomncims the Pytha- 
goiean, and, like him, he had the power to eoni- 
marid the elements to a certain e.vteiit, to produce 
rain, and to temper tlie sun’s heat. The Orpliie 
Poem.s, the writings of Hermes, and all the mystical 
literature of that occult age were to him the only 
.source of true pliilosopliy, and he considered them 
all more or less in the light of divine revelations. 
That same cosmopolitan spirit in religious matters 
wliioii pervaded Rome towards her end had spread 
throughout all the civilised pagan world of those 
days, and Procliis distinctly laid it down a.s an 
axiom that a true philosopher must also he a 
hierophant of the whole ^vQrhl. Acquainted with 
all the oreed.s and rites of the ancient Pantheons 
of the different nations, be not only philosophised 
upon them in an allegorising and symbolising 
spirit, as many of his contemporaries did, hut prac- 
tised all the ceremonies, however Iiard and painful. 
More especially was this the ease in the severity 
of Ills fasting in honour of Egyptian dcitie.s — a 
practice, which, if it fitted him more and more 
for his liallucination-S anol dreams of divine 
intcreour.se, on the other hand more tlian once 
endangered his life. Of an impulsive piety, 
and eager to win disciple.s from Christianity 
itself, he made himself obnoxioms to the Chris- 
tian authorities in Athens, irlio, in accordance 
mtli the spirit of religions intolerance and fanati- 
cism which tlien began to animate tlie new and 
successful religion against which Proolus waged 
constant wav, banished him from tliis city. Allowed 
to return, he acted with somewhat more prudence 
and circumspection, and only allowed nis_ most 
approved disciples to take part in the nightly 
assemblies in which he propounded Ids doctrines. 
He died in 485, in his full and in the entire 

possession of all those mental powers, for which he 
was no les.s rennarkable tlian for his personal 
beauty and strength. 

As to hi,s svstem, some modern pliilo.sopliers 
have exalted it to an extent which his own 
writings scarcely warrant. Victor Cousin holds 
that he has concentrated in it all the plnlosnphical 
rays which emanated from the heads of the greatest 
thinkers of Creece, such a.s Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Ari.stotle. The predominant law of development 
is triadic in character. The existence of what is 
produced in that which produces it, its emergence 
from it, and its return to it (/aorif, x/)6ooor, iTatrTpotjiii) 
are the three moments, by the continued repetition 
of which the totality of things is developed from 
their origin. The final source of this development 
is the original essence, elevated above all being 
and knoirledge, between which and the intelligible 
there intervenes an intermediary member — the 
absolute unities ( aSToreXeis evades ), together forming 
the single .supernal number. Next to this comes 
the three .spheres of the intelligible, the intellectual- 
intelligible {voTiTbv Upa Kal vaep6v), and the intel- 
lectual. The chief property of the first is being; 
of the second, life ; of the third, thought. Of 
these .spheres the first two are again divided into 
three triad.s each, and the triad again into heb- 
domads, each separate member regarded as a 
divinity. The soul is made of three kinds of part- 
souls — divine, demonic, and human. Of these the 
divine fall into three orders ; the four triads of 
hegemonic gods, an equal number of gods free from 
the world { diriXuroi), and the gods within the world, 
who are divided into star-gods and elementary 
goils. The demons are divided into angels, demons 
proper, and heroes. The soul enters temporarily 


into the inateri.al lioily, Imt it doe.s not create 
matter, which comes directly from the nnlimiteil 
— with the limited and the mixed, the components 
of the first intelligible triads. Space he cnnsuler, 
a.s a body consisting of the finest light, wliioh body 
penetrates that of tiie world. He distinguishes 
the principle of unity or divinity in the soul from 
thought or I’ea.snn. It Is cap, able by divine 
illumination of mystic union with the Deity. In- 
deed, faitli alone is essential to the attainment of 
Theurgy, which, compri.sing ni.antic and .supei- 
n.atiiral inspiration, is prefer, able to all hnman 
wisdom ; and in this Procliis eliiefly differs from 
Plotinus, witli wliose system lie ,agi-ees in most 
other respeeks. 

There is no edition of the complete works of Proclus, 
but that of Victor Cousin ( 6 vols. Svo. Paris, IS20) con- 
tains tlie ComvicnLaries on the Firet Alcibiadcs and the 
Carmcnidcs, and the treatise.s De LWci'ialc, Providentia^ 
ct jifalo (in a Latin translation); Ids second edition 
(1 vol. 4to, It'd!) contains in addition to these tlie Hvmns, 
Tlioiinas T.aylor, ‘tlie Platoiiist,’ published in 178S-89 
translations of the Commentary on Euclid, ivith the 
Life by JIariniis ; the Six Books on the Thcolopy of 
Plato ill IhUi; the Commentaries on tlie Timtevs in 
1820 ; the Fragments on the Lo.st AVritings in 1823 ; Un 
Providence, and Un Evil, in ISS.i. The Oominent arias in 
Plalonis Timccum (ed. by iSchneider, Bresl.aii, 1847) w.as 
the one among his treatises that Proclus esteemed iim=t 
highly. See Heller’s Philos, dcr Gricehen (3d ed., 18S1, 
iii. 2), and other books named under Neoplato.nisM. 

Proconsul) a Roman magistrate not holding 
the consulship, who avas invested avitli powers 
nearly approaching those of a consul, not, however, 
extending over the city and its vicinity. The pro- 
consul was, at first, one who had held the office of 
consul, whose impeviupt was prolonged to enable 
him to bring an unfinished campaign to a elo.'.e. 
The duration of the office was a year, During tlie 
hater period of the repuhlio, when tlie consuls were 
expected to spend the year of their consulate at 
Rome, they wore generally appointed at its close to 
undertake, as proconsuls, either the conduct of a 
war in some province, orits peaceful administration. 
Occasionally the office of procorrsul, irilli the 
government of a province, was conferred on a person 
who had never held the consulship. Under Con- 
stantine parts of certain dioceses came to be 
governed by proconsuls. 

Procop, Andrew, the Hussite leader, was 
horn in 1380. Originally a monk, he served under 
Ziska, and on Ziska’s death became couunander of 
the Tahorites. It was under his command that the 
fearful raids into Silesia, Saxony, and Franconi.a 
were carried out (see Hussites), and he repeatedly 
defeated German armies. He and his colleague, 
Procop the Younger, headed the internal conflict of 
the Tahorites with the more moderate Calixtines ; 
and ill the battle with the Bohemian nobles at 
Lipau, near Bolnnischhvod, on the 30th May 1434, 
Loth the Tahorite commanders fell. 

Procopius, the most eminent of the Byzantine 
historians, was born at Civs.area, in Palestine, to- 
wards the close of the 5th century, and, having 
studied law, was taken by Belisarins in his train 
when he led the Roman .aVmies against the Persians 
(526 B.C.), the Vandals in Africa (533), and the 
Ostrogoths in Italy (536). He appears to have 
displayed remarkable practical as well as literary 
talent, for he was on two occasions placed at the 
head of the commissariat. Returning to Constant- 
inople shortly before 542, he was highly honoured 
liy Justinian, and appointed prefect (if it was this 
Procopius) of the metropolis in 562. His death 
occurred, it is thought, about three years later. 
Procopius’s principal works are his Histories in 
eight books ( two on the Persian war, from 408 to 
550 ; two on the war with the 'Vandals, from 5.32 to 
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o40 ; anil fonv on the (TOtliie war, goinfj down to 
o5‘2 ) ; De JEcUftciis, or Kix hoolcs on tlie tniildings 
executed or restored hv JuRtinian ; smA Anelilota, 
or Ilhtorla Arcana, a Rort. of chrnniqm scamhdcuse 
of the court of Justinian, in. wliieh the ounieror, 
his wife Tlieodma, Pelisiirius, hie wife Antouiiui, 
and other distinguished persons, are dejucted in the 
darkest colours. Tlie most vahiahle of these pro- 
duction.s is undouhtedly the lirst, in wliich Pro- 
copius -writes -with the clearne.ss and fullness of 
knowledge tliab might he expected of a man who 
iiad heeu an eye-witness of much of what lie nar- 
rates, and who had occupied a pn.sition that fitted 
him to thoroughly understand what he had .seen. 
He is the principal authority for the reign of 
Justinian. The best edition of his complete works 
is that hy Diiidorf (3 vols. Ponn, 1S.33-3S). See an 
article hy Penan in his Essais tie Monde ct de 
Critique (3d ed. 1867). 

Procrustes (Hr. Frolrroustes ; from prol'roiiein, 
‘to heat out,’ ‘to stretch out'), the surname of 
a oelehr.ated rnhher of Atbiea, named Damastes, or 
Polypemciii. All who fell into his hands he placed 
on a hed which was eitlier too long or too .short for 
Iheiii, hnt to which he adpisted tliem either hy 
racking or hy amputation till they died. This he 
contiiined to do until The.seus overpowered him, 
and made him suffer the tortuie.s he had inlllcted 
on othei'.s. 

Procter, PriV.VN W.VT.i.er ( ‘ Ban-y Cornwall 
was horn in London, 21st Novemher 1787. Educated 
at Harrow, with Byron and Peel for schoolfellows, 
lie was arlicled to a solicitor at Caine, about 1807 
came to London to live, and in 1815 began to con- 
tribute poetry to the Lilerari/ Gazette. In 1816 he 
succeeded hy his father’s death to about £,100 a 
year, and in 1823 mavriod Basil hlonlagn’e step- 
(laughter, Anno Ben.son Skepper ( 1799-18^88). He 
had meanwhile piihlislied four volumes of poems, 
and produced a tragedy at Covent Garden, whose 
success was largely due to the acting of Maoready 
and Kemble. He was called to the bar in 1831, 
from 1832 to 1861 was a iiictro]iolitan oomniissioner 
of lunaoy, and ilied 4th October 1874. 

His w'orks, issued under the p.seiidonyiu ‘Ban-y 
Cornwall’ (a faulty anagi-am of his real name), 
comprise Dramatic Scenes (1819), A Sicilian Star)/ 
and Murcian Colonna { 1820), 2'ho Flood of Thessaly 
(1823), and Encflish Souqs (1832), besides raemoir.s 
of Kean ( 1835) and Chaiie.s Lamb (1860). The last 
is always worth reading ; but his poems may he 
safely neglected hy the student of poetry, for they 
rarely are more than studied if graceful exercises, 
hariuoHiou.s echoes of bygone and contemporary 
einger.s ; in Mr Ctosic’s word.s, ‘ hi.s lyrics do not 
po.sses.s passion or real pathos or any vei-y deep 
magic of melody, hut he has written more songs 
that deserve the comparative prai.se of ijood than 
any other modern writer e.xcept Shelley and Tenny- 
son.’ Yet ‘Barry Corn walU will he remembered 
as the man whom e\'ery one loved — that every one 
inolnding a Imndred of the gi-eatest of the century : 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, 
Keats, Landor, Scott, Tennyson, Browning, 
JIattliew Arnold, Swinburne, Plazlitt, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Dickens, and Thackeray were only a few 
of his numherle.ss friends and aoipuiintances. 

See Bryan Wcdler Procter; an Auiobioyraphical 
Frwjmeut (1877), edited by Coventry Patmore; an 
article thereon in the Ediiibunjli JReviem for April 1878 ; 
the critical iutroclirotion hy Mr Gosso in IVard^s English 
Poets { 2d ed. 1883 ) ; anti a long obituai-y of Mrs Procter 
in the A cademg for 17tli March 1888. 

Auel.iide Anne Procter, Barry Cornwall’s 
danglitei-, rvas horn in London, 30th October 1825, 
and died there ,3d February 1864, having in 1851 
become a Homan Catholic, By her Legends and 
Lyrics (1858 GO), first written some of them for 


Household IFords, -he won no small iioetical 
renotvn. 

Proctor, or rROCUR.lTOR, one who act- for 
another. This name was formei-ly given to a class 
of practitioners in the English Admiralty and 
ecclesiastical courts ; hut proctors are now inerged 
for alimrst all purposes in the general body of 
solicitous. The King's or Cjneen’s Proctor is an 
officer (now the Solicitor to the Tieasurj-) who 
intervenes to oppose a ^letition for divorce if he 
has reason to suspect fraud or collusion. The 
clergy appoint proctors to repre.sent tlieni in the 
convocation of their province. 

In each of the universities of Oxford and Cani- 
hridge there are two proctors, whose duties are 
to preserve the iieaee ot the university, to repress 
disorders .among the students, and inllict .summary 
academical puiiishment. They have the com- 
mand of the academical constahnlary, and have 
also an extensive police jurisdiction in tlie town. 
They patrol the streets after dark, attended 
hy officers popularly known as ‘hull-dog.-.’ The 
proctors nin.st he Ma.ster.s of Arts, and are chosen 
hy the colleges according to a certain rotation. 
They nominate two pro-proctors to he their 
depiitie.s and assistants. The summary authority 
of the proctors extends both to Hndergradiiate.s and 
Bachelors of Arts. They vote in the election of 
some of tlio professors and other olHcers. At 
Durham also theie are two proctors, who, how- 
ever, do not personally patrol the streets, and have 
command over only tlie university police. 

Proctor, Rtciiari) Antiiohy, astronomer 
and popular author, was born at Chelsea in ilarcli 
1834. He was educated first at King's College, 
London, ami then at St John's, Camhriilge, where, 
however, he devoted himself chiefly to athletics. 
He graduated in 1860 as twenty-third wi angler. 
Hi.s first literary venture was, in 1865, an article 
on ‘ Double Stars ’ in the Cornkill Magazine, and 
from that time he devoted himself to astronomy. 
In 1866 lie was elected an E.H.A.S., and in 1872 
its honorary secretary, Jnit lie retired in 1873 to 
make a lectiii-ing tour in America. About this 
time he communieated to the Il.A.S. some imuort- 
.ant p.apeis on ‘The Construction of the Jlilky 
Way,’ ‘The Transit of Yenns,’ 'Star Distrilmtion,’ 
See . ; and liis name is associated with the accurate 
deterniinatioii of the rotation of the planet jNIars, 
and with the theory of the solar corona. One of 
his undertakings was the charting of the 324,198 
stars contained in Argelander’s great catalogue. 
His science niaga/.ino Knowledge was founded as a 
weekly in 1881, and became a monthly in 1885. 
He died at New York, Septeniher 12, 1888. He 
was a man of untiring energy, and, althougli the 
.author of fifty-seven hooks, he found time to culti- 
vate music, and was a great chess and whist player. 
As an author and lecturer he .succeeded in intere.st- 
ing in astronomy a large mihlic in America and 
the colonies as well as in England. In 1890-91 a 
memorial teaching observatory was erected in his 
honour near ,San Diego, Califoniia. 

Among his -works arc Saturn and its System (18C5), 
Handbook of the Stars (18C6), The Coustellaiion 
Seasons (1867), Half-hours n-itk the Telescope (1SB8), 
Olher Worlds than Ours (1870), Star Atlas (1870), Light 
Science for Leisure Hours (1871), The Sun (1871), The 
Orbs atvitnd Us (1872), Essays on Astronomy (1872), 
The Expanse of Heaven (1873), The Moon (1873), The 
Borderland, of Science (1873), The Universe and the com- 
ing Transits (1874), Our Place among Infinities (1875), 
Myths and Alarvels of Astronomy (1877), The Universe 
of Stars (1878), Treatise on the Cycloid 11SI&), Flowers 
of the Sky (1879), The Portry of Astronomy (1880), 
Mysteries of Time and Space (1883), The Univet'se of 
8i«ns(lS84), The Seasons (1885), Other Suns than Ours 
(1887), Old and New Astronomy (nearly completed in 
MS. at his death, and published 1888-90). 
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Procurator-fiscal, a Itgal otHcev in Scotland 
at ^vho.se in.stnnce criminal proceedinfr^ are taken 
in the local anil infeiior court--. He is apnoiiited 
liy the sheritf nilh the appioval of one of the prin- 
cipal eeciet.'uief. of state, and is not reinovalile 
fi'oin office exee[it foi inahilitj- or niLhehar-ionr, on 
a report Iry the Loul President and the Lord Jnstice- 
clerk. His business is to take the initiative in the 
jirosecntion of crinie.s. There lieing no coroner’s 
inrjnest in Si othind, lie does the work wliich that 
functionary does in England hy way of intpiiry into 
the can.se of deaths occurring under cirennistance.s 
of sns]iicion. "Wlipiiever he lias reason to believe a 
Clime lias lieen coinniitted his duty is to apply for 
a warr.ant to arrest the alleged ciiminal, to suninion 
and precognosee witnesses, ami to bring the ease to 
trial. If the ]irocnrator-liscat is informed of a crime 
which he thinks was either not committed, or of 
which there is no evidence satisfactory, he gives liis 
concurrence merely to the prii'ate party who suggests 
it, but does not himself initiate the proceeding. 
"When the procnrator-lisoal takes the precognitions 
of the witnesses, he .sends a copy of them to the 
crown counsel, of whom the Lord Advoc.ate is the 
chief; and if the.se conn.sel think the evidence is 
strong enough, and warrants more than suspicion, 
the prosecution is proceeded with to trial. 

Procyon. See Haccoox. 

Prodigy. See Omkn. 

Producer Gas. See Gas-lighting, p. 104 . 

Product. See Educt. 

Professional. See Amateur. 

Professor, an officer in a university, college, 
or other seminary, whose duty it is to instruct 
students, or read lectures on iiarticular branches of 
learning. In the early time.s of universities the 
degrees conferred on student, s wore licenses to act as 
public teachers ; and the terms Master, Doctor, anil 
Professor were nearly identical in signitioation. As, 
however, the body of graduates ceased in the conv.se 
of time to have any concern in public teaching, a 
.separate class of recognised teachens sprang up, ]inid 
sometimes with salaries, in other in.stances by fees 
from their heavers. These were called professors ; 
and in the Gorman and Scottish universities they 
became the governing body, and sole recogniseil 
functionaries for the purpose of education. In the 
universities in which collegiate foundations pre- 
vailed, as Oxford and Cainhrklge, they heeaine, on 
the other hand, only secondaries or auxiliavie.s, 
attendance on their lectures not being generally 
deemed indispensable, and the necessary business 
of instruction being carried on by tlie functionaries 
of the several colleges. See Universitv, and the 
articles on the several universities. 

The word iirofessov i-, occasionally used in a loose 
way to denote generally tlie teacher of any science 
or branch of learning, without any refoieiice to a 
university. It has been assumed iis a designation 
not only hy in.sti'uctors in nm.sio and dancing, but 
hy conjurors, athlete.?, and the like. 

Prolit-sUarillg was defined in a re.solution of 
the Paris International Congiess on ProHt-sharing 
in 1889 as ‘ a voluntary agreement under whicli the 
employe receives a share, lixecl beforehand, in tlie 
prolits of a business.’ It is argued and held to be 
proved by tlio.se in favour of the system, that 
prolit-sliaring advances the prosperity of an estab- 
lishment by increasing the quantity of its product, 
by improving its quality, by promoting gi-eater 
care of implements and economy of material, and . 
lessen.? the risk of strike.?, labour disputes, and the 
antagonism generally between capital and labour. 
Upwards of iifty British firms with 11,000 employes 
liad by 1890 adopted .some method of profit-sharing. 
Over eighty -one industrial establislmieiits in France, 


ALaee, and Switzerland are working on a somewhat 
similar principle. Upwards of twenty-nine iirius 
in the ITiited State.? have aKo tried the ex]ierhnent. 
In some of the native hanks at Shanghai, every 
employe down to the loMe-.t coolie has a sliare in 
the annual division of jnolits. ProJit-.sliaring lias 
been tried by firms of iiaiiiteis and decorators; 
pajicr, cotton, and woollen factories, iSrc. ; and the 
faiiioii.s JJon MarcliA in Pari.s. The additional fund 
thus coming to the workman may he paid to him 
directly in cash, or it may he put to his credit uith 
a view of securing him a share in the capital of tlie 
firm, or it may he a clefened benefit for sickness 
and old age. The maiiageinent of the business, as 
a rule, .still remains in the bands of the capitalists. 

Turgot in 1775 recognised a prineiple of jnolit- 
sliaiing, but Edme-Jean Leclaire (q.v.), a siiceessfiil 
Parisian painter and decorator, ivas the first to 
cairy it to a practical issue. He began by Jiayiiig 
e.vtra uages to his work-peojile, lioimseH were then 
given to a fetv, a iirovident society was estahlislied 
which was succeeded hy a distribution of profits. 
Leclaire hy wonderful energy and capacity had 
risen to the front rank in his trade, and hecaine a 
large employer of labour. For tlie benefit of his 
workmen he had estiil dished a iiinliial aid society 
ill 1888, which he found to he ‘a powerful means lif 
iiioralisation and a living course in public law.’ 
Haling thus provided for the sick, as a master who 
had himself been a Morkman he remeinbeicd their 
hopeless condition when too old for ivork. He 
read everything he could lay his hands upon which 
tended to help liiiii to improve the social condition 
of his workmen. M. Fregier in ISS.l, when making 
inquiries as to the condition of his workmen, sug- 
gested the participation of the wmkinen in tlie 
profits of the master a.? an expedient for doing 
away with the antagonism between capital and 
labour. There is evidence that M. Fregier did not 
afterwards believe in iiifs own sulntioii. Leclaire 
himself at first rejected it, and it was much later, 
he say.s, ‘ through cudgelling my brains, that in 1842 
tlie thing aiipeared to me po.ssihle and one of the 
.siinidest to put into practice. ’ He had eiideavoured 
gradually to educate Ids workmen up to the same 
lioint, and in January 1842 ho jiledged hiiiiself to 
this course. Tlie men were still sceptical as to 
Leclaire’s intention.?, until an object-lesson in tlie 
shape of a hag ooiitaiuiiig £490 in coin was 
thrown on a table before them in February 1843. 
In the years 1842-47 an average of £750 was 
annually divided aiiioug.st eight}’ jiersons. The 
sum received was in ]iroportion to annual earnings. 
Ill 18G9 a deed was drawn up which stipulated that 
the net profits of the business should he divided 
into a certain fixed proportion between the manag- 
ing partners, niiitiial aid society, and the regular 
workmen. Between 1842 and 1872 the niiitnal aid 
society and his woikineu had received £44,000; 
down to 1882 the sura had reached £133,045. In 
1870 the nuniher who participated was 758, the 
dividend to workmen being .£2465, or 14 per cent, 
on annual wages ; in 1882 the sum of £9630 wa.s 
divided amongst 998 pensons. In 1884 the nnmher 
was S24, the siiiii distributed being £9200, or about 
24 per cent, on wages; in 1889 tlie ainomit was 
£9120. Five per cent, on the capital of 400,000 
francs is, like the wages, deducted from tlie gro.ss 
prolits in order to find tlie net profits. Of the net 
profits SO per cent, goes to hihoiir in cash, 25 per cent, 
to manageineiit, and 25 per cent, to the iirovidont 
society, which has now become half owner of the 
capital of the firm. The effect of all this on the 
workmen has been to make them sober, thrifty, 
and industrious. Other painters and decorators 
in Paris followed suit. When called a philan- 
thropist, the founder said ; ‘ I am simjily a 

business man. I would rather gain 100,000 francs 
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and "ive away d(),0()0 than gain 25,000 and keep 
the wiiole for inyself.’ 

Tlie C'o-u])erativo Paper Woiks, Angouleme, 
founded hy M. Laroelie-Joiiijert, adopted a &yt.teni 
of proIit-s,haung in entire independence of Leclaire. 
Tlie dividend if, payalile in cash ; provision is made 
for the admission of workmen shaveliolders, and l)y 
1S90 one-fourth of tlio sliares were in tlieir hands. 
Tlie workmen have no part in the management. 
In the years 1879-K8 the sum distributed over and 
above wages was £-ld,880. 

In Messrs Godin’s iron-foundry, Guise, employing 
about 1600 liands, the workmeii’.s share of prolits 
accumulates towards the purchase of shaves m the 
firm. Tlie first metliod adopted was tliat of the 
hoiiiis ; then tlie system of benefit societies ; and 
for many years payments in cash. In 1880 the 
sum paid in inteiest on workmen’s capital was 
£9200, and in wages £75,000 ; tlie number of work- 
men participating was 550 ; in 1889 the muubov 
u'as 961. M. Godin .said tlmt ‘ever since the 
system was established the workmen .ire interested 
in improving tlie output ; they are quick at 2 ioint- 
ing out sources of loss and defect, and they exert 
tliemselves to niako new suggestions.' Mr Lowry 
IVhittle, in liis report to the Hoard of Tiade, sa.ys 
tiiat out of a squalid, ignorant peasantry M. Godin 
ha.s produced an iudu-strial community with the 
discipline of a regiment and the eomniercial alert- 
ness of the inarket-iilace. Since 1881 M. Piat, of 
the iron-foundries at Paris and Soissons, lias dis- 
tiihuted a portion of net prolit.s. In M. de 
Comoy’s plan 6 iier cent, of the iirolita are .set 
aside every year to form a fund upon whicli every 
emifioy^, after twelve months' service, has a claim 
in the iiroportion of his year’s salary to tlie total 
amount of prolits .set aside. 

Hut tliose wlio have tested any system of profit- 
sharing declare tliat it requires much time and 
pains to produce substantial results; and a diffi- 
culty in working the system is that iirotit-.shavers 
are not unfrequently unwilling to share the losses 
of the concern. In France there was founded in 
1878 a society for facilitating the practical study 
of the difl'event kinds of profit-sharing, which 
issues a quarterly Btdleiin. de la PtiHicipaiion 
(MX Bine/ices. Both on tlie Continent and irr 
America tliere have been experiments made in 
co-operative farming, fishing, market-gardening, 
and co-operative workshops. Alfred Dolge, of 
Dolgeville, New York state, a Saxon hy birth, the 
largest manufacturer of felt shoes and jiiano felt, 
&c., in tile United States, has in operation a 
system of wliat lie calls earning (not profit) sharing 
among.sb Ills einployiSs, wliich originated in the 
conviction tliat in the creation of wealth certain 
of the employes contribute a larger share than is 
represented by their wages, and are entitled to 
something more than the wages proper, 'fliese 
real earnings can he determined hy book-keeping, 
irrespective of any market-rate of wages. He 
claims that it is tlie selfish interest of every 
employer, as a means of actual ultimate gain, to 
find out wliat the earnings of each of his workmen 
are. The main features of the Dolge scheme are : 
a pension scheme, insurance endowment, and 
various benevolences. (1) Under the pension 
•sclieme a workman over 21 .years of age, and niider 
50, after ten years’ service, in case of partial or 
total inability to work, is entitled to a pension at 
the rate of 50 per cent, of wages earned dining 
the ye.ar preceding; ri.sing to 100 )ier cent, after 
twent.y-five years’ service. The iieiision fund is 
paid from yearly contributions set aside by the 
firm on behalf of each workman, and in 1891 it 
was reported that it would soon he self-support- 
ing. (2) Fifteen years of service entitles to three 
insurance policies of $1000 each : 75 policies of a 


value of §138,000 weie existing in 1891. Over 
§20,000 had been jiaid in preniinuis hy the firm. 
(3) The endowment money is the sum ci edited each 
year on account of more woik done tlian lias been 
jiaid for in wages ; the enduwmeiit account begins 
after five years’ service, and is payable at tlie age 
of 60 or at death. Mr Dolge, for the benefit of his 
work-people, has gii en a park of 400 acres, a.ssi&ted 
in building liouses, maintains a club-house and free 
library, and pays §3000 a year to the school society. 
Strikes and labour disputes are leported as un- 
known at his factories. 

Ill Great Britain any system of profit-sharing is 
not of sucii long standing as in France. The 
system adopted at the IVliitwood Collieiics of 
Messrs Briggs, Yorkshire, lasted beneficially from 
ia6-f to 1876, when it ceased on acconnt of the par- 
ticiiiation of the workmen in a -trike against reduc- 
tion of wages. During that time £.34,000 liad been 
distributed in pereeirtage on wages. This percent- 
age was paid when tire net profits exceeded 10 jier 
eerrt. on tire capital embarked, one-lialf going to 
the work-people in proportion to enniing.s. Pro- 
vision was also made for tho work-people securing 
share.s when the concern heoaino a limited liability 
company. 

The method of profit-sharing employed by many 
British firms may he gathered from the first rule 
whielt is generally adojited. ‘Fronr and after the 
1st of Beptemher 18 — the surplus (if any) of the 
clear profits of tlie business, heyoinl such definite 
sum as is for the time being reserved to the linn 
for their own benefit, shall he divided into two 
equal parts; one thereof to he distributed (not of 
legal right, hut gratuitously) as a bonus to t)ie 
employc.s in the iiinniier defined hy those rules, 
and the otlier to he retained by tlie firm,' 

See Leroy-Beauheii, Itipurtitioii Jes Jiichmes (1881); 
Hart’s Ma'mn Ziclaire (1883); Taylor’.s Profit-slmring 
( 1884 ) ; 'Wriglit’s Profit-sharimj ( Boston, 1886 ) ; Boliniert's 
ParlkiptiUons eiiix PCnCfcei ( 1888 ) ; Gihnan’s Projit-shar- 
ing (1889), which contains a full biWiograpliy ; Bustiill’s 
Profit-sliarinij Scheme, with list of British profit-sharing 
firms; Vie gcrecUe Vertcilung dee Gcschafti'crtrags 
(1891); Eawfccn’s Projit-sharing Precedents (1891); 
articles by Scliloss in Charity Organisation Jicriao 
( Jaiiuni-y 1890); and Contemporary Piview (April 1890); 
The Just VislrihiUiim of Uni'iiimy.s, being an account of 
Alfred Dolge’s sclicine (1890); tlie report to the Board 
of Trade by J. Lowry "iVlrittle (1891); and the artiidea 
C'O-OPRBATION, .SOCI.ri.ISM. 

Prognostications. See Almanac, and 
Meteorology, 'Vo]. VII. p. 155. 

Progi’aiiiinc Music. See Music, Vol. VII. 
p. 360. 

ProgTCSO, the port of Merida, in Yucatan, 
from wliicli it is 25 miles N. hy two lines of rail- 
way. It .stands on an open hay, exposed to every 
wind, and is one of tlie worst Jiarhoiirs in tlie 
world ; Imt it has a very large export trade in 
Iienequen. 

Progression) in Aritlimetic, i.s tlie succession, 
according to some fixed law. of one niiniher after 
anoHier. A series of numbers so succeeding one 
another is said to he ‘ in progression.’ Progression 
may he of various Irinds, but the tliree forms of 
mo.st frequent occiiiTence are Arithmetical Pro- 
gression (q.v. ), Geometrical Progression (q.v. ), 
and Eannonical Progression. If the terms of an 
arithmetical progression be inverted they form a 
series in harnionical progression ; thus, 1, 2, 3. 4, 
5, 6, &c. is an aritlimetieal progression; and 1, 

4. J. h 4) '-'tc. is a hanuonical jirogression. This 
series is piiiireipally important in connection with 
the theory of music, in determining the length of 
the strings of instruments. See Haemonics. 

Progi'cssion, Musical. The regular succes- 
sion of chords or the movement of the parts of a 
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niUbiieal coiiiimsition in hiiniKmy, ivlieve the key 
contiuueb uuclianyeil, ib called Pru^^vebbiuii ; where 
a new key is intiuduced it is not iivogiesbion, but 
NIodulatiou (<i.v. ). 

Prohibition. See Lkjuoh Laws, amt Tk.m- 

^EI!A^'CE. 

Projectile ib the name given to any mass 
tliiowii so as to desciibe a path in air near the 
earth's suiface. The path descrihed is called the 
trajectory. The imiiortauce of the subject spring.s 
fioiii itb clo.s6 cniineotion with Guniiei'y (q. v.). Any 
Jiiass jiroj acted into the air is under the action of 
two forces : first, its weight, acting downwards and 
practieallj' con.staut ; second, the resistance of tlie 
air to motion through it, which resistance is a 
fiinctiori of the siieeil, and depends also on the 
form, size, and mass of the projectile. 

If we consider the action of gravity alone, the 
problem is a very simple one. Since the force 

of gravity is 
al ways ver- 
tical, there 

\ cau be no 
cliaiige in 
the value of 
the lioiizon- 

g 7 - tal eoiupon- 

eiib of the 
T'S- 1- \' e 1 o c i t y. 

The projec- 
tile. projected from any point 0 (see lig. ij at 
any iiiolination, will some time or other reach 
tlie highest point xl. At this point the vertical 
velocity will he zero ; and , if the horizontal velo- 
city were here suddenly reverseil, the projectile 
would travel hack along the .same trajectory to 
U. As it is, the projectile proceeds along the 
jinth AO', which must he exactly similar to AO. 
In sluut, the trajectory ia symmetrical ahout the 
vertical line drawn tlirougir the liiglie.st point A. 
HBokoniiig from A, let us supjiose the iirojeetile 
to reach P' after i secomls. Tlmn, if the hori- 
zontal velocity is ii, the distance of P' from tire 
vertical line AB — P'M namely — is measured by tlie 
product vt. Hat the projectile in falling tlirongli 
the height AIM has acquired a vertical velocity i/t, 
■where p is tbo acceleration due to gravity. 'Tlius 
the space fallen through, being measui oil by llie 
product of the average speed and the time, is 

AIM = i!/f^ = iffMV’yv- = 4pMP-/«2. 

The tiajectory is therefore a Parabola (q.v.) with 
its a.'iia vertical. 

If we sujiiiose the jirojectile to he jirojected witJi 
a velocity whose vertical and horizontal compon- 
ents are respectively it and v, then the angle of 
projection has its ti igonometrical tangent equal 
to u/iA The time taken to reach the highest 
point is ujg ; and the total range on the hoiizontal 
plane is 

00' = 2.0B = 2m(/p. 

If we interchange v and a so that the tangent of 
the angle of projection becomes v/n, instead of ujv, 
we get still the same range. Generally, then, a 
given point. O', can be reached by two trajectories 
with the same initial speed of projection. It is 
easy to show that the two corresponding directions 
of projection are equally inclined to the line that 
makes 4o° with the horizontal ; and the range is 
greater according as the components u and v of 
the gli’eu initial velocity are less unequal in 
magnitude. The greatest range is attained when 
« = = y/ x/a, V being tlie total velocity of pro- 

jection — i.e. when the angle of projection is 46°. 
In this case the range Is V^/g. Tims, to throw 
a hall to a distance of 100 yards or .S0() feet it is 


necessary to project it until a velocity of at least 
100 feet per second (nearly). Practically, however, 
because of the atmospheric lesistance, it u-onld need 
a distinctly greater .speed of projection than that 
just gir’en to attain the desired range. 

A very simple ohseri'atioii sullices to show that 
the parabolic trajectory is only aiiproximately 
realised in air. A well-driven cricket or golf jjall 
will be seen to a spectator suitably placed to de- 
scribe a trajectory wliicli is distinctly a.symmetrical 
about a vertical line through the highest point. 
The path will he found to he less curi'ed (Iiirinf 
the ascent than during the descent ; while tlie 
highest point is cimsiderahly nearer the end than 
the beginning of tlie trajectory. In fig. 2 the geu- 
eral chaiacter of a real trajectory, AB', is compared 



with the parabolic trajectory, AB, which would 
have been described if the air bad oll'urod no resist- 
ance. AT .sliows tlie direction of the initial projec- 
tion. 'The same features causing deviation from the 
larabolic form are still more cliaraoteristio of tlie 
ong Hat trajectories of cannon-balls. 'Tliese, pro- 
jected with h'ery high speeds, have Llicir apiiioxi- 
niately iiorizontal velocities rapidly out down in 
the earlier stages by the resistance of the air. 

'The first approximately accurate ideas of the 
resistance pre.sented by the air to bodie.s moving 
through it at high speeds were obtained by Robins 
(see Ballistic Pexdulum). In our own times 
Bashfortli, by means of bis electric olmiiiogranh, 
has elaborately investigated the subject (see liis 
Motion of Frojeetilcs ami The Bashforth Ohrom- 
nnqih, 1890, the auUioritative treati.se.s on this 
iirauoli of gunnery). Baslifortli’s results indicate 
that up to velocities of from 800 to 900 feet per 
second Newton’s theoretic law that the resistance 
varies as the square of the speed holds practically 
true. The same law (hut ivith a different co- 
efficient) holds for all measured velocities above 
1300 feet per secoud; hut between the limits named 
the resistance dejiends on higher poweis of the 
speed. Between the velocities of 1000 and UOO 
feet iier second — the velocity of sound iii air, in 
fact — the resistance grows very rapidly, varying 
for a certain interval as the eijsth power of the 
vologity. The resistance also depend, s on the form 
of the projectile, a sjiherical .shot being nearly 
twice a.s much resisted as an ogival-beaded shot of 
tlie .same diameter and weight. Por different sized 
projectiles of the same form the retardation due to 
the resistance is directly as the square of the dia- 
meter aud inversely as the ireiglit. It is usual to 
exprefs the diameter in inolies and the weight in 
pounds ; and the _ following uumbeis are for an 
ogival-headed projectile, ivliose weight in jiounds 
equals the square of its diameter in inche.s. The 
iiiut line gives tlie velocity and the second the cor- 
re.s])onding resistance-acceleration (negative) : 

Veliicity 1600 1200 1100 1000 1)00 800 iOO 

Acojliiiatiun 318 188 U3 70 64 39 10 

P’or a .sphere of same iveiglit and size, the re.sist- 
aiice-acoeleration for speeds lower than 850 feet 
per second is given by the formula 1T83 x 
where v is the velocity. Fi'oni this it may be 
shown that such a sphere falling in air can never 
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attain a velocity of 522 feet pei second. If pro- 
jected downwards with a greater velocity it will he 
retnuled, since the resistance due to the ntmosphei’e 
i, (I renter than the weight of the body. If pro- 
jected upwards with a speed of 800 feet per second 
it will reach a height of only 5112 feet instead of 
nearly 10,000, and will return to earth again with 
a velocity of .351 feet. These results show why 
a nieteoi'ic stone never reaches the earth’s surface 
with a velocity of more than a few hundred feet 
per second. It matters not witli what relative 
speed the meteor may meet the ^ earth. Once it 
cets into the atmosphere its kinetic energy is 
rapidly dissipated in heat, and much of its sub- 
stance volatilised at the high temperature that 
results. Our atmosphere, in fact, acts as a practi- 
cally perfect shield to meteoric homhardment. 

For projectile.s discharged from flreanus, see 
the articles on Bullet, Cannon, Cartridge, Firoarnrs, 
Gun, Ride, Shell, Shot. 

Projection is the representation on any sur- 
face of objects or figures as they appear to the eye 
of an observer. It thus includes Perspective (q.v.), 
and is most simply illustrated by the shadow of an 
object thrown by a candle on a wall ; the shadow 
being' the projection and the place of the light the 
position of the eye. The theory of projections is 
of great importance, both in niatliematic.s and geo- 
graphy, being, in the former ease, perfectly general 
in its application, while in the latter only the pro- 
jection of the sphere is required. I’rojeotions of 
the .sphoi'O are of various Idtid-s, depending upon 
the position and distance of the eye from the. 
sphere, and tlie form of the surface on which the 
projection is thrown ; thus we have the ortho- 
grupluo, niiireographio, glohidar, conieitl, and cylin- 
dricul or Moroator’s projeotiona, all of which are 
treated of under the article Map. iinother pro- 
jeotion frequently employed is the gmmonie. In 
the giiomonio projection the eye is suppo.sed to ho 
situated at the centre of the .sphere, and the .sur- 
face on which the projection is thrown is a plane 
surface which touches the sphere at any one point 
(called the principal point). It Is evident that a 
map constructed on the giiomoiiic projection is 
sensibly correct only for a circular area whose 
circumference i.s at a small angular distance from 
the princiiial point. From the position of the e,ye 
in the gnoraonic projection (which is not suited for 
rejjresenting large j)ortions of the earth’s surface) 
it follows that all great circles or portion.s of great 
circle.s of the sphere are represented by straight 
lines, for their planes pass through the eye. Tlie 
gnonionic projection derives its name from its con- 
nection with the mode of describing a gnomon or 
Dial (q.v.). The gnomic and stereomaphic pro- 
jection of crystals is described and iilustrated at 
Ckystallogeaphy. 

Prolapsus Anl is a common afteotion of the 
termination of the intestinal canal, and consists in 
an eversion of the lower portion of the reclnm, and 
its protrusion through the anus. It maj' depend 
on a naturally relaxed condition of the parts, as 
in infancy, or may he caused by violent straining 
in cases of oostivenesa, priles, 'iStc. 'Whenever it 
occurs the parts should be washed, and if pos-sible 
replaced by careful pl-essuve with the hand; and 
if they do not easily return the forefinger should be 
oiled and pushed np into the anus, and it will con- 
vey the protruded intestine with it, after which 
the patient should retain the rcoumhent position 
for some houns. If it cannot be retumeef by the 
above means surgical assistance should be at once 
sought. In order to remove the tendency to pro- 
lapsus the patient should regulate his bowels so a.s 
to avoid co.stiveness, should sponge the parts after 
every evacuation with cold water or soap and ■water, 


and if necessary use astringent injections, as, for 
example, a weak solution of sulphate of iron, 1 
grain to the ounce. In young children the power 
of straining, and therefore the tendency to the 
occurrence of the protrusion, may he nmcli dimin- 
ished by preventing their feet from resting on the 
ground during defecation. Dr Diuitt (in his Sur- 
geon’s Vade Mceum) recommends a plan fir-st sug- 
gested by Dr M’Cormac — viz. that when the stools 
are passed the akin near the anus should he drawn 
to one .side with the hand so as to tighten the ori- 
fice. If after the adoption of these means the 
bowel continues to de.scend certain srrrgical means 
must be resoi'ted to, as destroying a portion of the 
relaxed nritcoirs ntenrhrane by tire application of 
nitrate of silver or nitric acid, or rentoving a part 
of the loo-SB .skin surroirnding the orifice, with or 
without portions of the mucous menrhrane as 
well. 

Prolapsus llterL See Womb. 

Proletariate, a term used to denote the 
lowest and poore.st classes of the community. It 
is derived, tlrrough the French, from the Latin 
m-olelarii, the nairre given in the census of Servitis 
Tullins to the lowest of the ceirturies, svho were 
so called to imlicate that they were valuable to tire 
state otrly as vearevs of offspring (.proles). Tire 
word Iras conre nrnclr into use in the literature of 
Socialism (q.v.) ; see also Maex. 

Prologue, a preface or introduction to a dis- 
course or poenr, as the prologue to Chaucer’s 
Ganterhimj 'Idles; hut rrrore especially the dis- 
course or poem Sjroken before a drarnatro jrerform- 
ance, corresponding to the Epilogue (q.v.) at its 
close. This nsrrally stands ontsirle the action of 
the iriece, an external adjunct to it, heiirg, indeed, 
a mere address to the public occasioned by tire 
jday. Tire inti-odnotiorr proper, again, belongs to 
the action itself, and this we ftird provided for in 
the prologue of Euripides, spoken by one of the 
character.s, in narrative fonrr, half n itlriii and half 
without the action ; in the .separate inchiciion of 
many old English plays ; aird in the preludes arrd 
prolngne,s of modettr drama.s like Faust. 

Proinetlicixs, a great culture-hero of Greek 
mythology, the son of the Titan lapetus and of 
Clyiriene, brother of Atlas, Meiuetius, arrd Epi- 
motlieus. Hesiod tells his history as follows : Once, 
uirder tire reign of Zens, wherr rrreir and gods were 
disputing with one another at Mecone as to n’hieh 
portions of the victims at sacrifices were to be given 
to tire gods, Proirretlrens, to outwit Zeus out up 
an ox, and placed on one side the best par-ts covered 
with offal, on tire other the bones covered with 
fat. Zens was askeil to choose, but, finding the 
deceit practised upon him, avenged himself on the 
mortals by withholding from tlrenr the fire neces- 
sary' for the cooking of tire meat j whereupon Pro- 
mctheirs stole it in a hollow fennel-stalk, and 
brought it to them. Zeus next caused Hephmstns 
to ittould a virgin of wondrous beauty, Pandora 
(q.v.), whom Epimetlreus was unwise enough to re- 
ceive as a present foom Hermes, and thus brought 
through her all imaginable ills upon hrrriranity. 
Prometheus himself was chained to a rock, and an 
eagle sent to tear Iris liver by day', while Zeus 
caused it to grow anew during the night. At 
length Hercules killed the eagle, and by the 
permission of Zens delivered the suffering Pro- 
nretherrs. Thus far Hesiod’s legend. In the 
mrlendid tragedy of HCselrylus, the Prometheus 
Vinctiis, Prometheus is an inrirrortal god, a friend 
of the human race, who does not shrink from 
opposing the evil desigirs of Zeus against mankind, 
and even from sacrificing himself for their salva- 
tion. He is the long-suffering hero, who. although 
overconte by Zeus’s superior might, yet does not 
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Ijend hi-- niiiid. He take-- fi’oiii man the evil f;ift 
of foreseeing tlie future, hut gives him the two 
infinitely -supeiior gifts of hope and of iiie; and he 
is the inventor of architecture, astronomy, writing, 
figures, medicine, navigation, the mystery of pro- 
phecy, the arts of metal-working, and all other 
arts which emliellish and adorn life. For these 
boons conferred on tlie human race he i.s hy Zeus’s 
order chained to a rook in Scythia hy Hepluestiis, 
who fullils this task reluctantly. Here he is visited 
hy the ( Iceanides, by lo, and by Henne.s, who eu- 
<leavours to find out that which Prometheus alone 
know.s, M’lio will be tlie son of Zeus and liis suc- 
cessor. Refusing to divuilge this secret, he is 
stiuck by Zeus’s lightning and hurled into Tar- 
tarns, wJience he only re-issues after a time lo 
undergo new suH'erings. He is now fastened to 
Mount Caucasus, and the eagle, an oflspring of 
Eavfcli and Tartarus, come.s to torment him daily. 
Gheiron the Centaur at last nft'ers liimself to supply 
the place of Prometheus in Hade.s — for on no other 
condition was he to he liberated than that some 
other immortal should offer fiimself in Ids stead. 
Gheiron, incnrahlj' ivounded liy Hercules, is ac- 
cepted hy Zeus. Other iegenils give a varying 
.account, and make Pronietheiis the creator of 
man out of earth and watei'. Many have been the 
explanations of tins myth, as that it represents the 
human mind in the consciousness of it.s own jiower, 
refusing to obey implicitly the will of Zeus. There 
can he no doubt that Pro'metheus is a culture-hero, 
analogous to the Maori Mcaii, and the Finnish 
Wainamoinen. The possession of fire to early 
man was a matter of enormous importance, and 
the legend of its being originally stolen from heaven 
hy a primeval liero is very widely .spread over the 
■wMirld. The Greek name nieaua ‘ fore-sight ; ’ 
Eiiiinetlieus (‘after-thought’) is obviously its 
ojijinsite ; and tlie beautifully ingenious identifica- 
tion of the solar m,ythologist.s with the Sanskrit 
Prumanthn, the fire-stick of the Hindus, may he 
disregarded in the face of the e.xistenee of the myth 
far liejmnd the possible lange of Aryan iulluence. 

See the article I'lire, p. tifiO ; E. E. Tyler's Resiardies 
into the Early Hisinry of Mankind ( 1865 ), and Kuhn, 
Bit Serabkuiift des Eeuera (2d od. 1880 ) ; older books on 
the myth by Weiske ( 1842) and Easaulx ( 1843 ), and uiono- 
graplia by Holle (Berl. 1879) and llilcldiufcr (Berl. 1882). 

Promise. See Contract, Marriage. 

Promissory-note, a written proudse by one 
person (the maker) to pray another (the ptayee) 
or bearer a sum of money either on demand or on a 
future day. It is in the' following form : 

£100. London, Isf January 189-. 

Tliree months after date I prromise to pay to Mr 
"William Smith or order One Hundred Pounds for value 
received. John Brown. 

With certain necessary exceptions, suoli as the 
rules regarding acceptance, the law of Bills of 
Exchange (q.v.) apiphes equally to notes. 

Promotion in the eoranu.ssioned ranks of the 
Biitish army, since the abolition of the purchase 
system in 1870, is obtained hy seniority to fill a 
vacancy, hy selection or hp^ hievet for di.stingnished 
services. Fir.st appointments are as a rule obtained 
from the militia or through the Military College.? 

( see Miht.ARY SohOOL.S). But three commi.ssions, 
one ill tlie Royal Artillery, one in the Royal En- 
gineers, and one in the Cavalry, are given each year 
to cadets of the Royal Canadian Military College, 
and ahout ten second-lieutenants’ commissions in 
the cavalry and line to sergeants who are specially 
recommended and hold first-class certificates of 
education. Be.sides these last all the officers of 
the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery (ahout 48), and 
of the Coast Battalion Roybal Engineers (12), as well 
as all the epuartermasters (ahout 315) and riding- i 


niastera (ahout 45) in the .sen ice, are commissioned 
a* lieutenants from the ranks. Quartermasters and 
liding-masters receive honorary commissions, and 
are promoted honorary captains and majors for 
length of service or distinguished conduct in the 
field. Other officers are usually promoted, in their 
regiments, when senior of their rank, on a vacancy 
occiirring, pirovided that they are well reported on 
and have piassed the necessary e.xainiiiations ; hut 
to equalise pironiotion a step is sometimes given 
out of the regiment. The highest rank of regi- 
mental officer is that of lieutenant-colonel. The 
succeeding stepjs of colonel, inajor-general, lieu- 
tenant-general, and general are given to officers 
specially selected to fill some appointment carrying 
those ranks. The seniors have the pireference if 
otherwise eligible and not above the age limits, 
which are fifty-five, sixty-two, and si.vty-seveii 
years respectively. Field-marshals, not exceeding 
six, are spiecially selected from amongst the most 
distinguished generals. The brevet rank of major, 
lieutenant-colonel, or colonel may he given to any 
officer above the rank of lieutenant, and a lieu- 
tenant may he given a captaincy in another regi- 
ment for distingui.shed .services. l!y this means a 
young and pu'omising officer may' lie lu-ought for- 
ward and pjlaeed in an important command. Tims, 
a major and brevet-colonel is eligible for pro- 
motion to major-general, thereby' iiassing o^er 
many who are senior to him in length of service ; 
hut while serving with his regiment he does duty 
as a major only. Such an officer must, however, 
have been exceptionally fortunate to have obtained 
at least two brevets — viz. lieutenant-colonel ami 
colonel, for only one .step is given at a time. The 
lilies governing promotion are constantly altered 
hy royal warrant. The abor’o rules were dated 
1889. Non-commissioned oflioers ai-e promoted by 
.selection— the seniors, if c>tlierwi,sB (puiilifled, Iniv- 
ing the preference — or for distinguished service, 
See also C0MMIS.SION.S, Rank. 

Promotion in the navy is governed partly hy 
seniority and piaitly by selection. On a mid.'ship- 
man passing all liis examinations for the rank of 
lieutenant, he receives his commission as sub- 
lieutenant, and is then advanced to lieutenant, 
except in a few special cases, hy seniority. Those 
spiecially selected for proiuolion have either obtained 
a first-class in all subjects of examination, or else 
have distinguished themselves on active or other 
special service. Advancement from the lieutenants’ 
to the commanders’ list may ho said to he by pmre 
selection. As there are supposed to he 1000 lieu- 
tenants on the active list and only' 250 commanders, 
it is inevitable that this should he the case. Except, 
however, for very distinguished service, lieutenants 
are not iiroinoted before having served ten years in 
that rank, and the promotions are generally to he 
found among officers who have ten to fifteen years' 
seniority as lieutenants with a proportionate 
amount of good service. Promotion from the 
commanders’ list to the captains’ is also hy selec- 
tion ; hut there is this difl’erenee, that as the 
niimher of commandeis is only some 70 in excess 
of the captains, any commander who puts in the 
rccpiiisite amount of sea-.service can count, with a 
fair amount of certainty, on attaining his step. 
CapitaiiiB and admirals are promoted on their respec- 
tive lists by pure seniority ; the three admirals of 
the fleet, however, are selected for good service 
from the list of admirals, and no admiral is qualified 
for selection who has not hoisted his flag in 00111 - 
raand of a squadron either as a rear- or vice-admiral. 

Promotions in all the civil liranclies are, except 
for distinguished service, made hy seniority alone. 

Prong-hoBU. See Antelope. 

Proof. See Evidence ; also Engiiaving. 
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Proofs, CoiiRECTiON or. The conections to 
lie made on a ’ proof ’ of pi luted matter are marked 
on the margin ; and for this puipo''e an efetahli.shed 
set of .signs or .sliortliand is used. Tlie follotving 
specimen of a proof e.^hiliits tlie application of most 
of these signs ; 

'To rule the nations with impel lal 
swijiy, to impose terms of peace, to ^ n 

spare the humbled, and to iciish the ^ tr. 

proud, resigning iHo others to de- ° j 

scrilie tlie courses of the^heavens, and ■* | 

esplain the vising stars ; this, to use 
the words of the poet of the -Eneid ^ Italu. 
in the apostioplie of Aiichises to 
Fahius in the .Sliades ^was regarded ^ ,/ 
as the pioper province of a Roman. ^ S. cti/s, 

Tlie genius of the people was sjs en ^ sM. 
moie adverse to the cultiv’jstion of the * g 
physical sciences than that^thc Euro- ^ oj" 
pean Grceks^and lseen| we have! that ® - Ir. 

the latter left oxpeiimental philosophy 
cluelly in the hands of the .^sian and Way; 

African colonists, Tlie elegant litera- ** 3 
Hire and metaphysical specinjilations 3 
of .Uhens, her hi stories , diamas , epics, - tr. 
and orations, liad a numerous liust of 
admirers in Italy, but a ft yl/m; of '■ Koman. 
indiffeience was displayed to the 
practical science of Alexandi ia. [‘ This Xew line. 

repugnance of the Roman mind at u and i/s 
home to mathematics and physics, ^ MsJ’olisin 
e.'itendiiig from the Atlantic to tlie abroad, 
IndiaiiO ceaii, from Northern liritain | ** 
to the cataracts of the Nile, annihi- 
lated in a measure *H- pure sciences the 
in the conquered districts where thejT' *' 
had-ha4-been pursued, and pioliibite^ t' 5 
attention to them in the mother^ i® -/ 
country 

'Long, indeed, after the age of 
Ptolemy, the school in connection Caps. 
with which he nourished, remained 
in existence ; &c. 


(1) A wrong leltur. After every mark of concctioii a 
Ime / should be drawn, to prevent its being confounded with 
any other in the same line. (2) A ivorcl or letter to be 
tr.'in.sposed. Wlierc letters only are to be tinnsposed, it is 
better to atrihe them nut, and write them in their proper 
.sequeiiee in the margin, liltc a correction. (3) A space wanted. 
Tins iiiiu’k is .also used when tlie spacing ia insulhcient. (4) A 
space or (piadriit sucking np. (6) Alteration of type. One 
lino is drawn nnder tlie word for italics, two for ssiali. 
CAPITAL8, three lor CAPITALS. (Q) Corroetion or insertion of 
stops. (7) A word .struck out, and afterwards approved of 
(Lat, stet, 'let it stand'). (8) A turned letter, (9) An omis- 
sion. (10) A letter of a wrong fount. (11 ) A word or letter 
to be deleted. (12) Alteration of type. (13) A new paragraph. 
(14) Insertion of a clause. (15) A spare to be removed or 
diinmisliea. (16) A wrong word. ( 17 ) IVlien letters or lines 
do not stand even. (18) Mark for a liyplien. (19) No new 
paraginpli. (20) Tire manner in which the apostrophe. Inverted 
commas, the star and other references, and superior or ‘ eock-np ’ 
letters and llgure.s are marked. 


1 “ Jiipi on. 


The immediate olijeet of a ‘ reader ’ or eniiectov 
of the pre-s is to observe and maik every enor 
and oversight of the compo.sitor, with a view 
to make the piiiited sheet n perfect copy of tlie 
author’s maniisciipt. This is on the supiiositinn 
that the manusoiipfc itself is rpiite eoiieot, which is 
seldom the cn.se ; and therefore the duty of a good 
reader extends to seeing that tliere are no incon- 
•sistencies in oi thography, punctuation, abbrevia- 
tions, &c., and in many cases to the veiification 
of quotations, dates, and proper names. Where 
extensive alterations, omissions, or additions are 
likely to he made by wiiter or editor, it is more 
convenient to take the proofs on long slips, before 
division into pages. The making of new para- 
grajilLs, or the suppression of those in type, should 
be avoided as causing trouble and expense. 

The duty of securing consistency in spelling and 
punctuation is especially important in the ca.se of 
works on which several wiiters are employed, such 
as newspapeis and cyclopmdias. The collector has 
also to direct hi.s attention to the luimhering of 
the pages ; to the arrangement of chapters, para- 
graph.s, and note.s ; tn niimiug titles, &o. It is 
part of his husiiiess to observe the mechanical 
defects of the work — defective types, turned letteis, 
inequalities of spacing between words, sentence.s, 
ami lines, crooked lines, and to secure symmetry 
in veises, tahle.s, mathematical operations, and 
such like. In almost all eases two proofs aie 
taken, and in difficult works, such as those in 
foreign languages, tables, &c., even mme. Lastly 
follows the levision, in which little more is done 
than seeing that the compositor has made all the 
corrections marked on tlie last proof. It is usual 
for the writer or author to reserve the ooriection 
of the second proof for himself. 

The thanlde,ss ami _ monotonous business of a 
corrector or readei' is moie difficult than the 
nninitiated would believe. It requires extensive 
and varied knowledge, accurate acquaintance with 
the art of typography, and, above all, a peculiar 
sharpness of eye, which, without losing the sense 
and connection of the whole, takes in at the same 
time each separate word and letter. See Book, 
Pkikting. 

Propaganda (Lat. Dc Propmjmda FkU), the 
name of a (Congregation (q.\'.), and also of a Col- 
lege, in Koine, the object of which is to direct and 
forward the propagation of the Catholic religion, 
especially among the heathen, although Christian 
di-sseuters from the Homan Church are also included 
in the .sphere of its operations. The institution 
was originated by Pope Gregory XIII. (1573-84); 
hut it was fully organised by Lii egory XV. , who in 
1G22 established a special Congregation for the 
purpose. This his suooes.soi', Urban VIII., ex- 
tended and endowed, annexing a college for the 
education of missionaries to the several countries. 
One great feature of that college has been 
to provide for such work natives of the several 
countries, who are conveyed to Pionie at an early 
.age for the purpo.se of being .specially educated in 
all the necessai-y learning of a missionai'j'. This 
Congregation conducts the affairs not only of the 
mis.'UQaary coimti'ies properly .so called, hut also 
of those in which the hierarchical organisation is 
not full and formal. The College of the Propaganda 
is a noble institution, with some 200 pupils of all 
countries, tongues, and complexions, who are not 
only maintained and educated gratuitously from a 
very early age, but are equipped and sent forward 
to their several destinations at the charge of the 
institution. It possesses a valuable library ( 30,000 
vols.) and inusenm, and a polyglot printing-press. 
Its great festival ia the Mpliany of our Lord— 
His ‘ manifestation to the Gentiles ; ’ and this feast 
is celebrated by an exhibition of exceeding interest 
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ami euiioiity, at ^vliieh aie delivei'eil recitation-, 
in every language lepiesented in the College or 
its missions, amounting often to lifty or sixty. Of 
this festival Cardinal Mezzofnnti (ri-v.) u.sed’ to he 
the guiding spirit, 

Propertius, Sextu.S (for the second family- 
name, Aurelius, often given him there is no 
authoiity), the most impassioned of the Roman 
elegiac jjoets, was a younger contemporary of 
Tihulliis, born about 48 n.C. in Pmhria, probably 
at A-i»iiim ( the modern Assisi ). Nearly all we know 
of him is gleaned from his writings, according to 
wliicli he came of an undistinguished, coiujiaratively 
poor family, lost his father in boyhood, and had a 
puitioii of his patrimony conliscated, after Philippi, 
by the Triumviro, to reward their veterans, Imt 
retained means enough to proceed to Rome for 
education, and, having ehoseu his residence, like 
A’iigil and (Mmcenas, on the Esniiiline, to make 
poetry the business of liis life. The school then 
fashionable was the Alexandrian, lepresented hv 
Callimachus and Philetas, and these he made his 
models, diawing from them his learned tone and 
his -wealth of mythological colouring. In the 
political and martial movements of the time he 
took no part, though his patriotism was pure and 
strong — witness his exultation over the victory off 
Actium, his scorn of Cleopatra and her pie&iimp- 
tuons ambition to dominate the mistress of the 
world, above all, his appeal to the Romans to 
renounce self-imlulgenoe and to return to tlieir 
negleoted legemls tor the civic virtues and the 
heroism of ‘ tlie brave days of old.’ Such was his 
precept ; while his practice was the emotional 
poetic life, in the congenial society of Ovid, Virgil 
(whose jEnaid lie has nobly eulogised), the epic 
poet PontiouB, and Julius iJassus. Like them he 
won the favour of Mtecenas, to whom he dedicatcil 
a hook of his poem-s, and even ingratiated himself 
wilh Aumistus, whose achievements he duly cele- 
hrateil. But tlie central ligure of Ids inspiration 
was his mistress Cynthia, a lady somewhat older 
than he, wliu.se leal name was Hostia. For many 
years ho clierisiied a glowing passion for this liigidy 
gifted and beautiful, hut far from virtuous woman, 
till about '24 B.c. he disentangled himself from her 
spells. She died before him ; hut even after death 
she lived in his memory as she still lives in the 
poems that have immortalised her, Propertius left 
llorae, it would appear, only once, on a visit to 
Athen.s, when he may have experienced the ship- 
wreck he has so vividly described. Tlie year of his 
death has, with probability, been placed' about 14 
B.C. Of Ids poems only the fir.st hook, devoted 
entirely to Cynthia, was pnhlishud during his life- 
time ; certainly the last of the four was given to 
the light, ill terms of his will, by his friends. Its 
contents are youthful pieces, in which he celebrates 
the legend.s of early Rome in the style of Calli- 
machu.s, and have a special interest in having most 
likely inspired Ovid to the composition of his Fusti 
— porliaps even of his Heraides. As a poet Pro- 
pertius ranks high in Roman literature — the tone 
of the later criticism (with Goethe at its liead) j 
being one of increasing admiration for his native 
force, ilia eye fur dramatic situation, his power ' 
over the reader's sympathies, giving the effect of 
reality^ to what in the hands of Tibullus or even 
Ovid is merely conventional. He has more in 
common with Catullus than with either of these, 
while he lacks the artistic graces peculiar to the 
three, being often rough to liftrsliiies.s and obscure 
from defect of liiiisli. 

For the English student there is an admirable text by 
Palmer ( Dublin, 1880 ), and good critical notes by Paley 
and Postgate in tiiair^ respective editions. There is no 


Property. See HEEix.tBLE and Mov.vdi.e, 
L.i.xD Laws, Pee.suN'altv, Pusse-ision, Realty. 

Prophecy. For the doctrine of prophecy and 
its relation to prediction, see Dible, VoI. II. 
p. 119. See also the noiks on the several pio- 
phets cited at the article'- Ls.ilAH, Jeuemi.vh, 
&c. ! tlio wnik- on jiroidiecy by Hofmann, 
Helitzsch, Tholnck, Ewald, Kiieiieii, Reus,s ; Fair- 
hairii. Prophecy (1S56; 2d ed. 1864); Stanley 
Leathe.s, Old Patament Prophecy (1880); dV. I{. 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel (1SS2); Riehm, 
Messianic Proyihccij trans. 1891). 

PropoIi.s. See Bee, Vol. II. p. 21. 

Proportion, in Aritlimotic and Geometry, is 
a particular species of relation subsisting between 
groups of iinmheio or quantities. Notwithstanding 
that tlie idea of proportion is found to exist in 
]ierfeetion in the mind of every one, yet a good 
definition of it is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
Tlie two definitions which, on tlie wlmle, are found 
to he least objectionable are that of Euclid and 
tlie ordiiiarj' aritlinietical definition. The latter 
states iiroportioii to he the ‘ equality of ratios,’ and 
tlirows us hack on the delinition of the term Ratio 
(q.v.), wliich may most simplj' he considered as 
the relation of two niimhers to each other, shown 
by a division of the one by the other. Thus, the 
ratio of 12 to 3, expressed by or 4, denotes that 
12 contains 3 four times ; and tlie ratio of 8 to 2 
being also 4, we have from our delinitioii a state- 
ment tliat the four nnmhei.s, 12, 3, 8, and 2, are in 
proportion, or, as it is commonly expressed, 12 
Iiears to 3 the same ratio tJiat 8 does to 2, or 
12 : 3 : ; 8 ; 2. In the same way it is shown that 
3 : 8 : ; 134 : 36 ; ioi' -F ex])resse& the ratio of the lii'.st 

to the second, and = "1 =- 3 . It will he 

gathered from the two arithmetical proportions 
lieie given, and from any others that eiiii he 
formed, tliat ‘the j)ruduct of the first and lust 
icrins {the eMrenics ) is erjual to the product of the 
second and third terms [the means) ; ’ and upon this 
properly of proportional niimher.s directly depends 
the arithmetical rule called ‘proportion,’ &c. The 
object of this rule i.s to find a fourth proportional 
to three given iiuniber.s — i.e. a mimher to wliich 
the third lieais tlie same ratio tliat the first does to 
the second ; and the nnmher is at once found by 
nmltiplying t.ngether the second and tldrd terms, 
and dividing the product by the liist. Proportion 
is illustrated arithmetically by such prohleiiis as, 

‘ If four yards cost si.x sliillings, wliat will ten co.st?’ 
Here, 15 being the fourth projioi'tional to 4, 6, and 
10, fifteen shillings is the an.swer. The distinction 
of proportion into direct and inverse is not only 
quite unnecessary, hut highly mischievous, as it 
lends to create the idea that it is possible for more 
than one kind of proportion to subsist. Continued 
proportion indicates a property of every three con- 
secutive or equidistant terms in a ‘ Geometrical 
Progression’ (q.v.) — for instance, in the serie.s 
2, 4, S, 16, 32. . . , 2 ;4 ; ;4 18, 4:8 ; :8 ;16. &c., or 
2:8:: 8:32, &c. In the above remarks all enn- 
skleration of inconimen.siirable quantities has 
been omitted. The defiiiilio;i given by Euclid is 
as follows : Four magnitudes aie proportional 
when, any equimultiples whatever being taken of 
the first and third, and any whatever of the second 
and fourth, according as the multiple of the first is 
greater, equal to, or less than that of the second, 
the multiple of the third is also greater, equal to, 
or less than that of the fourth ; i.e. A, B, C, I) are 
proportional.s when, if niA is greater than »iB, inG 
is greater than nl) ; if _ mA is equal to nB, mC is 
equal to nD ; if mA is less than «.B, mC is less 
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locution iu this deliiiitioii tirise from Euclid’s 
eiiiieav'uur to include incoiuiuensuraljle ijuaiitities ; 
throwing them out of account, it is sufficient to 
say tliat four magnitudes are piopurtioiial if, 
like multiples heing taken of the tiist and third, 
and like of the second and fouith, when the 
iiiultiiile of the lii-st is equal to the multiple of the 
second, the multiple of the third is equal to the 
multiple ot the fourth. Por example, take the 
nunihei's 12, 3, S, and 2 ; multiply 12 and 3 lespec- 
titely by such numbers as will give equal ju'oducts, 
say by 4 and 16, the product being then 48 in both 
eases ; the products of the remaining numhevs, 8 
and 2, by these multipliers are equal to one 
another, being both 32 ; and therefore these four 
iiurabeis are proportional. 

Pl’orogatlon, the coutinuauce of parliament 
frotrr otte .sessiott to another. I’rrr rogation not only 
srrs]ie]rtl& all busirre-ss, but quashes all proeeeditrgs 
perrding at the tiirre, except irrrpeaehrrrents by the 
Corrrrrrous and ^vr■rts of er-ror aird appeals before 
the House of Lords. A bill must be retrewed after 
a prorogatiorr as if it lurd trever beerr introduced. 
See PAiiLiAMriST. 

Vroscciitioii. See Ceiiminal Law. 

I*r0.seciltor, he who takes the irritiative in 
hrirrgirrg a per'sorr to trirrl otr a or'imitral clrar'ge. 
Iir Ertglanil a prosecutor may begin by takiirg 
steps to bar o the accused lirorrglrt before a rrr.agts- 
tiate; the rrragistrnte rrray send the accused for 
trial, or', itr certain cases, he rrray Iritrd the accrtser 
over t<t pi'o.secube. Otr a charge of perjury, cotr- 
spiracy, libel, &a. the prosecutor urtrst proceed 
Itefore a rrragistrato, utrless a judge or law officer of 
the crown has given Iriui leave to prefer an iudict- 
rrreirt. Itr other case.s, a prosecutor rttay, at his own 
disoretiorr, bu'dtr by preferritrg an iirdictirrent wltich 
will ootrre itr ilue course before the Graird .Turj' (see 
JUEV) at assizes or quarter sessiotrs. The liberty 
of prosecution thus perrtritted is a valuable safe- 
gttatd ; the governttrent caunot shield oti'enders by 
refusing to proaeertte ; it must, however, be reuretrr- 
bered that the Attorney-general can always stop 
the trial of a prisurrer by errtefitrg a nolle prosaiui 
in cases wlriolr cotreerrr the state it is tire duty of 
the Attortrey-geueral to prefer an iudietrrteut or 
iuforruatioii ; iu other oo-ses the law was forttteily 
content to leave the parties irijirred by a criitte to 
crtmrrrence proeeeditrgs at their owir expense attd 
risk. Of late years the government Iras shown a 
dis))ositiori to lake upon itself the duty of prose- 
cuting in cases wirere the public iutere.st is cott- 
cerned. Irr 1879 a public prosecutor was appointed ; 
in 1883 the duties of this office were transferred to 
the solidtnv to the treasury ; and pvoseeutiorrs are 
now usually undertaken by tire Treasury or by 
local authorities. Criinitral courts have also been 
errrpowered to allow costs to prosecutors ; and these 
costs are now paid by tire Treasury. In Scotland 
the proourator-lrscal makes inquiry in regard to 
crimes oorrmritted witlriu Iris district; cases ai-e 
prepared and conducted by tire Lord Advocate or 
by one of his deputies ; arrcl prosecutions by luivate 
persons are practically utrlmowtr. In Ireiaud pro- 
secutiorrs are usually irnder'takerr by ctowtt solloi- 
tors and Iry counsel acting under the control of the 
Attorney-general. There are ptrblio prosecutors in 
the Uirited States. See Ciumiual Law. 

Proselytes (Gr. •nros-elytos, Heb. gerim) tvas 
au English form of the Greek translation of the 
rrame given by the Jews to those heathens who 
became converts to Jridaisnt. There were two 
lands of proselytes distinguished ; ‘ Proselytes of 
the Gate,’ — i.e. heathen strangers, who, in onler 
to be allow'ed to reside in Palestine, had undertaken 
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nmrder, iuce.st, theft, di.suhedience to the author- 
ities, aud the eating of llesli witli the blood in it : 
commandments wiiich piobably had grown out of 
certain restrictions originally put upon the 
‘strangers’ by the Mosaic Law (Exodus, xii. 19; 
x.'s. 10, &c.). These ‘ Pi oselytes of the Gate,’ or 
‘ Sojourners,’ could not claim all the privileges of 
au Isiaelite, could not redeem their lirst-born, and, 
at a later period, were not allowed to live in 
Jeiusalem. 'The second class of proselytes was 
formed by the gerc ImUedeh (‘Pious Pro.selytes’), 
or gerc haberith (‘Proselytes of the Covenant’), 
'rhese accepted all the dogmas and customs of 
Judaism to their fullest extent, aud were called 
‘ Complete Isiaelites.’ 

Proseri>iucj (iu Latin Pioserpina, a form of 
the Greek Peisephoiie), daughter of 2eus and 
Bemeter (Ceres). The story of her abduction by 
Pluto, god ot tlie under- worlil, of her mother’s 
unceasing search for her, and of her living part of 
the ye,ar above and part underground, is detailed 
under Demktek. There can be little doubt that 
the myth is au expre.ssinn of the revival of nature 
in spring after the death of winter. Proseniine 
was usually worshipiied mider the name of Kore 
( ‘ maiden ’) along with her mother Demeter. The 
chief seats of lier woi-hhip were Sicily and IM.igna 
Gruicia; but she had also temples at Corinth, 
Megara, Thebes, and Spaita, The pomegranate is 
her symbol, aud the pigeon and cock are sacred to 
her. In works of art she bears a cm imeopia, or is 
represented with eais of corn and a cock. 

bee the works by Preller (1837), Porster (1874), end 
Overbeck in Gricohmhc KimitragtholoijU, 4tli book ( 1378). 

Prosody (Gr. prosoiliu), that part of gramiiuav 
which treats of the iule.s of rliythni in metrical 
oomposiliou. bee Mbtee, Rhyme, Blank; Vekse. 

Prosper of Aaiiltaiue, the zealous eluun- 
pion of Augustine and Augnstinian doctrine against 
tlie Semi-Pelagians, was born in Aquitaine about 
the end of the 4th centui'y, was a piominent tlieo- 
logiau in southern Gaul in 428-434, aud in the latter 
year settled in Rome. The date of bin death is not 
known. Besides letters, llespoitiioncs, and nam- 
phlets on the doctrines of grace aud fiee-will, he 
wrote a chronicle, coming down to 455 a.d., a long 
hexameter poem against the Pelagians, and a. Liber 
licntentiuriim compiled from Augmstine's works. 
Tliere is an edition of Prosper’s works by Le Enin 
and Maugeant (Paris, 1711). He is .sometimes 
called St Prosper, the 25th June being his day in 
the Catholic calendar, 

Prossilltz;, a town of Moi-avia, 13 milea by rail 
SW, of Oliiiutz, has eelebi'ated corn-markets and 
manufactoiies of clotliuig, linen aud cotton atufl's, 
and distilleries and breweries. Pop. (1880) 18,417. 

Prostate Gland, a firm body of musciilar 
and glandular structiu'e which Biin'onnds tire male 
urethra iirimediately below the neck of tire bladder-. 
Ill size and .shape it is not unlike a chestnut. It 
occasionally E the seat of tuiriours, and of acute 
inUamiiiatioii, sometimes leading to abscess ; but 
far the most frequent disorder to wlriolr it is subject 
is a clu'Onic enlargement occurring after middle 
iife, wliich i.s the most coiiirnon cause of retention 
of urine at that period. See TJltiNE. 

Prostitution dates unhappily fi'om the eai'liest 
stages of human culture, and rvas a recognised iiir 
stitutioii in the times of the Jewish patiiarolis (Gen. 
xxxviii. 15 ). The religious prostitution of woiiieu 
in iionoiir of the goddess of fertility was usual in 
ancient Babylonia, and was air integral portion of 
the worship of Ashtoreth in Plicenicia ; and similar 
licentious orgies disgraced the woi'ship of tire Egyp- 
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lirotheK. Cluistian kiiijis issued at vaiious times, 
streiiuoub lasvb aimiiift at tlie i-niipression of tlie 
vice ; fcome of the eailiest examples, of this legis- 
lation lieing found amongst the capitularies of 
Charlemagne. Tlie Crnsades gave a great impetus 
to uncnncealed ininiorality ; and in the middle 
ages, it may be .said tliat prostitution was lecogiiisod 
as a neces'ary and inevitalile part of the social 
organism. In the Thirty Years’ "War swarm.s of 
women followed the aimies of ijoth sides. Modern 
States vary much in their attitude to this vice, 
eitlier disregarding it, regulating it by specific 
nidinances, or trying to checlc it. In Japan (rpv.. 
Vol. VI. p. ‘2S6) p\ostitution may even he re- 
garded as an honouiahle self-devotion. 

In the language of Englisli law, a prostitute 
is a woman who carries on a course of habitual anil 
pioniiscuous immoiality. Acts of immorality are 
not always criminal ; 'hut in England a brothel 
or disorderly liniise is a nuisance, and a person who 
keep.s such a house may he indicted and puni.slied by 
line and iinprisonment ; if two ratepayers make a 
complaint to the police the local antliorities under- 
take tlie prosecution, and the e.xpeiisesare paid out 
of tlie rates. The landlord of a liouse is also liable 
to penalties if it i.s used rvith lii.s liiiowledge a.s a 
brothel. Special penalties aie ini|io.sed on Inotliel- 
keepers liarhoiiring thieves, and on puhlicau.s who 
permit prostitutes to a-..semhle oil tlieir premises. 
The Criminal Law Amendiiient Act, 1885, deals 
with the oilence of procuring any woman or girl to 
liave unlawful connection with any person, or to 
become an inmate of a hrotliel at home or abroad, 
and with the otlence of using threats, or false 
representations, or drugs for the same unlawful 
piirpo.se. A seavoli-warrant may he granted utiiler 
the act in case there is reason to sii--pect that a 
woman or girl is detained as an iniiiato of a brothel. 
No punishment is intliotcd on the men who frei^iient 
a hrotliel; not because tlie guilt of se.xnal vice is 
less in a man than in a woman, hut because im- 
moial women form a dcliiiite class of the coiii- 
iiiiiiiity and immoral men do not. In tlie law of 
contract prostitution is regarded as a worUiles.s or 
as ail illegal consideration, aooording to circuiii- 
.stance.s. Thus, a bond providing for future illicit 
colialiitation is void, as being founded on an illegal 
consideration ; a promise to pay money for past 
cohabitation is founded on no consideration at all, 
and is binding if made under .seal. A penson who 
lets lodgings or supplies dresses, itc. to a woman 
for the purpose of enaliling lier to live as a prosti- 
tute cannot recover the rent of tlie piemiseg or the 
price of the goods sold. In some continental coun- 
tries tlie law extends a certain toleration to 
hrotliels, and deals with prostitutes for the pur- 
pose of preventing the spread of venereal disease. 
By the Contagious Diseases Acts, 1SG4-68, a system 
of inspection was established in certain military 
and naval stations in England .and Ireland ; magis- 
trates were empowered to order the exaiiiiiiation 
and detention in hospital of women .siiH’ering from 
contagious diseases. As to the medical and moral 
results of the acts, there is an extraordinary con- 
flict of evidence. A resolution condemning the 
whole system of examination was adopted by the 
House of Commons in 1SS3, on tlie motion of Mr 
Stan.sfQld ; the acts have been repealed ; and in 
India, where the same system was in force, it 
has been abolished by the governor-general in 
council. 

.'See also the article Contagious Dise.vses Acts ; "Ward- 
l.aw, Lectures ou Female Prostitution (1843); Acton, 
Prostitution Considered (1857; 2cl ed. 1870); .danger. 
History and Causes of Prostitution (New York, 1858); 
Henry Mayhew, the exti'ii volume of London Labour and 
the London Poor (1861); Lecky, History of ^European 
Morals ( 1869 ) ; Dr BIi.j, Blackwell, Moral Education 


(1S78), and The Human Elnacnt in 8't.r (1883) ; Sheldon 
Amos, Laws fur the Prohibition, Regulation, and 
Lkcusiwi of Vice (1877); Powell, Utate Rrgidaliim 
of Vice (Hcvv York, 1878); L.'icroix, Histoirc de la 
Prostitution {to vols, 1851-54); Lecoiir, La Prosiitutiun 
It Paris €t It Londres (od cd. 1877) ; and German worka 
by Hugel 11865), Kuhn (3d ed. 1888 ), Huppe ( 1870 ), 
.ydiraiik (1886), and Stursfeld (1887). 

Protagoras, the earliest of the Greek sophists, 
was a native of Ahdera, hni-n ahont 490 B.O. Going 
to Athens about the middle of tlie century, lie 
taught there and in other Gieek cities, at home 
.and in .Sicily, a system of practical wisihmi, .specially 
litteil to train men for tlie duties of citizen in n 
Greek state, chiefly grammar, rhetoric, &c. The 
basis of Ills speculation is the propo.sition that 
‘man is the measure of all things,’ a logical con- 
senuenee of the teaching of Heraclitus. 'Tlie 
Thccctetus and Protmjoras of Plato are devoted to 
a refutation of hi.s doctrines. All Protagoias's 
works aie lost. He liiniself peri.shed at sea, prnh- 
ahly between 421 and 415 n.u., whilst on hi.s way 
to Sicily to e,scape a charge of atheism hronglft 
against him at Athens. 

Proteaceas a natural Older of evergreen 
e.xogenoiis plants, containing about 650 known 
sjiocies of shruh.s and small trees, chiefly natives 
of South Africa ami of Australia, and forming a 
reni.arkahle feature of the vegetation of thB.se 
regions. .Some of them, as species of Protea and 
Baiiksia (ci.i'. ), are fieipiently cultivated in gardens 
and greenhouses, being prized for tlieir singular 
and elegant appearance, and their ciiiioiis and 
often heantifiil flowers. The timber of some of the 
laiger species is used for viiiions purpose.^; otliens 
supply much of the iirewood of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia. 

Protection, a theory of the proper attitude 
of goveiument towarils tlie industrial elevolopiiieiit 
of a nation. The jirotectionist cowi-iuiit isoi in u.s 
believes that his government sv J. a Lippmcoit 
should aid in the development of OimiiBiiy, 
the citizen and of the natural resources of the 
country. He also believes that tliis aid can 
often he given by the jiiilioioiis stimulation of 
particular industries. Protection is not therefore, 
as is frecjiieiitly asserted, a theory of foreign 
trade. It is true tliab the expression ‘ protective 
law ’ is sometimes oonflned to tariff or duty on 
imports whicli tends to increase the home produc- 
tion of a commodity while decreasing the amount 
imported. But, in the correct and broader view 
of the subject, all laws which tend to develop 
particular iiidiistrie.s are protective. 

There are three ways in which a government can 
increase the amount of production in any industry. 
The first i.s by direct aid to those engaged in it. 
This may be accomplished tlirongh what is called in 
the United .States an internal improvement — a term 
which may he ap])lied to all work.s tending to increase 
the productive power of the country. It includes 
canals and railroads subsidised by government which 
open new fields to cultivation, dikes which keep back 
the ivater of a river, and reservoirs for the purpose 
of irrigation. Aid may also he extended to those 
engaged in an iudnatiy liy a bounty or subsidy. 
It is true that the improvement by the government 
of the navigation of rivers or of harbours is often 
advocated by those who stiBiiuoualy oppose boun- 
ties, and in fact all other form.s of government aid 
to industry. And at first it would appear as if the 
payment of money in bounties simply stimulated 
the industry in which the payment was made, 
while any of the internal improvements above men- 
tioned is an aid to all production. This is a fallacy. 
A canal between the Great Lakes in the United 
States, while it may he a considerable stimulus to 
the production of wheat and corn, because it brings 
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neaier to the priiicijial markets sections miited to 
tlie»e cereals, has only the most remote effect on 
the piodnctinn of cotton. On tlie other hand, the 
effect of a subsidy or bounty is never confined to 
the indu.stry in rvhicli it is paid. It always lias 
more or les.s intlueuce on all aii.\iliary occupations. 
A bounty on raising hogs, as far as it stimulated 
their production, would increase the acreage de- 
voted to coin. Thus we usually find that the 
consistent opponent of liounties, wlio, at the same 
time, advocate-s internal improvements, disapprove.s 
of the former on account of tlie moral effect of the 
direct payment of money by tlie government to the 
individual. Tlio.se wlio oppo.se sucli payments on 
striotlj' economic grounds .are likewise n.sually 
found among tlie oiiponents of all internal improve- 
ments. Both internal improvements and liounties 
tend to increase prodnetlon in .some industries more 
than in oLhei.s. In so far they are both protective. 

Tlie liistory of the piililic lands of tlie Uniteil 
.States otters a striking example of iirotection 
through a direct reward held out by the govern- 
ment for pro.seontiiig definite lines of industry. 
Piihlic lands could he obtained by citizens on the 
easiest terms ( see Hoiikstk.vtis ). A great stiimilns 
was thus given to the piodnction of tliose agricul- 
tural commodities for wliicli the soil or .situation of 
tlie public lauds was suited. IMost of the govern- 
ment land was capable of growing wlicat, while 
comparatively little U’as adai_ited to cotton. In 
this w.ay tliera was a distinct indneemeiit lield out 
to tlie citi/:en to giow wheat. This fact has had a 
profound eft'eet on American agrionltnial indnstiy. 

The second method of protection, or the .stimn- 
Uition of an industry, is to impose burdens on other 
industries. This may be done by taxation or any 
restrictive regulation. The result of placing a 
burden on a particular industry is to lessen the 
anioimt of production in that industry, the energy 
thus suspended being turned into new channels; and 
tlie remaining industries of tlie country arc stimu- 
lated in varying degrees. Tims taxes on alco- 
holic drinks, lessening the amount consumed, 
decrease tlieir prodnotion, wliilo inoieiLsing the 
pvodnotion of many other articles. .Such laws 
usually give a .small quota of jiroteolion to many 
oconpatioiis, but at the same time there are ea,ses 
in which tlie protective effect is coidined to a .single 
industry. AVlien there are two commodities which 
can he applied to practicallj^ the same ])urpose.s, the 
taxation or ab.soliitc prohibition of one will not only 
greatly retard its coiisumjition, but greatly increase 
the consumption of the other. This is particularly 
true whore the difference between tlie two com- 
modities, as in tlie case of beet and cane sugar, or 
of butter and oleomargarine, is more in the method 
of prodnotion than in the fini.shed commodity. The 
laws fettering the sale and production of oleo- 
margarine in the United .States are as inueli a 
protection to tlie production of the cheaper and 
inferior grades of butter as the bounty on beet- 
sugar in tlermany is to tlie production of the beet. 
Again, tliere are otlier commodities which, tlioiigh 
they differ in kind, satisfy tlie .same general 
purpose. In such oases tlie consumption of one 
can be retarded or proliibited in order to protect- 
or .stimulate the other. The taxation of wool, 
for instance, will lead to the greater consunip- 
tiou of cotton ; this lias been one of the marked 
results of tlic tariff on wool and woollens im- 
ported into the United States. In the same way, 
the taxation of one article of food will very fre- 
quently have the effect of increasing tlie consump- 
tion of anotlier. This kind of protection has not 
found much expression in legislative intention, 
tliQugh, as iir the case of the united State.s tariff 
on wool, it lias frequently been one of tlie niai’ked 
results of legislative action. In tlie middle ages 
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expnit duties, or the absolute prohibition of the 
exportation of certain aiticle.s, was a popular 
method of .sLimuiating tlie liome pioduotion of 
particular commuditie.s. Thu.s in England, chuing 
the leigii of Edward III., the exportation of wool 
wa.s jirohihited, not to jiiotect the wool-growens of 
tlie kingdom, Init to bring about tlie establbshment 
of woollen mannfactoiic'. 

Tbe third way in -nbicli it i.s possible to stimulate 
an industry is to bnideii tlie foreign producer of 
the commodity wliicli it is desired to produce at 
home. The home producer is given a certain 
moiio]i()ly either by pioliiliiting the importation of 
the foreign commodity, or by exacting a tax for 
tbe pcimi-ssioii to import. Nearly all countries in 
this manner protect some of tlicii industries. So 
usual lias it become to place an import duty on a 
commodity when a nation de.sires to foster it-s pro- 
duction within the liminiK of the nation that the 
woid ‘tariff’ is often used as if it xreie the only 
form of protection. Enr this reason we have 
entered rather more minutely tlian otheiwise would 
h.ave liecn necessary into tlie other metliod.? of 
accomplisliing tlie same object. Tliey all increase 
tlie amount produced in some indnstiies more than 
ill otliei-s ; they equally break tbe principles of 
liiisic: Juirc. 

It is essential to Icecp in mind the theoretic .simi- 
larity between a tariff law and a law iiroviding for 
internal improvements. Tlie economic principles 
wliicli underlie a iiroteolii'e tai iff arc also the founda- 
tion of many otlier activities of tlie modern state, 
wliicli all tliinkers recognise as witliiii the pro- 
vince of gnveniment, and the jndicious exorcise 
of which is univer-ally ooucecTed as absolutely 
essential to tbe welfare of tlie nation. The modern 
free-trader attempts tn sever hi.s theory of the neces- 
sary henefils to be derived from tlie freedom of 
international trade from that conception of tlie 
functions of tbe state wliicli is usually called the 
doctrine of lamcz faire. Yet to theoretically main- 
tain bis po.sition on international trade it is" neces- 
sary for him to e.stahli6li a universal negative. He 
must show that any stimulation of an industry 
by goveuiiiient i.s always and necessarily bad. If 
govenimeiit cannot aitl particular industries by a 
tariff tliere is no reason why it should be permitted 
to do so in any other way. The argmnent for 
nnivei-sal free trade is tlierefore not only fatal to 
protective tariff’s, hut to many internal improve- 
iiients, as well as to many laws dealing witli tlie 
jinlilic lands of a nation. Again, by realising the 
theoretic similarity' of a tariff law and a law provid- 
ing for an internal improvement, rve .shall avoid 
the mistake made by many that the indiscriminate 
stimulation of any in(lu.stry that is not in a flonrisli- 
iiig condition is 'tlie object of the protectionist. 
An internal improvement wliich cost more than tbe 
benefit it conferred would be an improvement only 
in name. It is only when such works increase tlie 
productive power of the nation tliat they are truly 
lieneficial. In the same way, thongli a tariff or 
other protective law may stimulate many indu.strics, 
it is only advisable if it increases tlie productive 
power of' the peojile. 'Tlie proof of protection as a 
theory lies in the demonstration of the possiliility 
under given cii'oumstance.s of increasing tlie pro- 
ductive power of a nation as a wliole by the stimu- 
lation of a particular industry. The demonstration 
of the practicability of protection lie.s in the proof 
of the possibility of knowing, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, when the circumstances are such as to 
render jn'otection to an industry advisable. 

In any investigation into the grounds on which 
protection is based we should distinguish between 
economic and political considerations. At difl’erent 
periods in tlie history of a nation there will be a 
great change in tlie relative iiiiportanee of these 
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fact()i>. Even among pniuly economic con&iileia- 
tions tlie alteration of conditions causes a change 
in the einpiiasis whieli vill he placed on different 
argnments. Nothing shnrvs this more clearly than 
an historical i-evieiv of the various considerations 
tvliieh have induced the people of the United States 
to adopt and maintain their high tariff policy. 
During the liist fifty years of their history tfie 
American people seem to liave been gi-eatly in- 
fluenced by tlie thought tliat it is more patriotic to 
hny home-made articles than to import from abroad. 
They felt that in case of -vvar the nation should 
be independent. The commercial relations of the 
period were hy no means as close as they are to-day. 
Tlii.s fact justly gave to this argument a pironiineiiee 
■which vvonhl be unwari-anted at the present time. 
In the early history of the United States a gi'eat 
deal of stress -was also very properly laid on the 
argument for protection to infant indnstvies. The 
argument is based on the fact that to establish an 
iiidnstry is always a slow and expen.sive jirocess. 
Even if it i.s shown that wlien tlie industry is once 
estalilislied its products would he raised or made at 
home clie.aper than tliey can he imported, it may 
still be impo.s.silile to stai't tlie industry \vithont aid 
from the government, or 'without 'such aid its 
estaldtsliment may long lie delayed. If it is an 
agricultural industry, for in.stance, capital may 
have to he expended in preparing land for culti- 
vation, or the people may have to learn through 
many failure.s lioiv to rai.se the particular crop or 
care for the breed of stock. There never has been 
an agricultural product introduced into any country 
■without four.fifths of the people ivho first undertook 
to produce it abandoning its cultivation as iinpro- 
fitalilo, only to take it up again ivbon those more 
persistent or witb move capital have demonstrated 
Its practicability. No dearer proof can lie found 
of tbe_ difficulty of intiodncing an industry, which 
as it is now estalilislied is iinmen.sely profitable, 
than in the history of hog.raising in the western 
part of the United States. For years one who 
eould rai.se hogs was looked upon as having a pecn- 
liav gift, simply because the majority who attempted 
to do so failed to make liog-raising pay. The pro- 
tectionist considers that where a nation is reason- 
ably certain that, when the industry is once fairly 
established, the people can obtain the product of 
that iiuhistry move cheaply than they now import 
it from abroad, but at the same time the expense of 
starting_ or developing the industry is considerable, 
then it is advisable for the government to aid in its 
e.stablishment. The particular cliaracter of the aid 
given must depend upon circninstaiioee. It may bo 
that what is necessary to develop) an industry is to 
open a certain section of country. Under the.se 
orreumstanees protection will he often wisely ex- 
tended through internal improvements such .xs 
canals and railroads. On the other hand, if tlio 
peopile do not uuderstaud the method of pwoduction, 
a tariff on it.s importation from abroad 'would prob- 
ably be the be.st method of protection. It ■would 
temporarily raise the price, and thus, holding out 
the hopje of high profits, induce the peopile to make 
the necessary experiments in production. 

Another purely economic argument for a protec- 
tive tariff, which was also especially urged iluiing 
the first decades of American history, is the advan- 
tage of .a market for the surplus products of the 
soil witlun the hoimdaiies of the nation rather tlian 
in a foreign country. The foreign nation is u.snally 
snpiplied pith the same agricultural product from 
other natioiLs, and very likely raises the commodity 
itself. The price of the exported commodity and 
the demand for it therefore depend on the climatic 
conditions of the pirerious year in distant countrie,s, 
and is subject to great fiuetuiitions. The violence 
of the fluctuations is increased hy the fact that the 


foreign nation usually confines its ilem.nnd to one 
or two products. The pirospierity of a pmrely agri- 
cnltural .state heconies dependent, therefore, not 
only on the climatic conditions of distant countries, 
hut on the condition of one or, at nio.st, two cro[i.s'. 
The ditliciilty, of course, is to determine when the 
extent of the fluctuation in price.s render.s a trade 
nil pirofi table which is otlierwise advantageous. A 
general rule cannot he given. Each case must be 
e.xamined liv itself. 

Closely allied to tlie last argument is one origin- 
ally advanced hy Afr Carey. He urged that n 
nation should niaintaiii tlie proper balance of its 
iiidiistrie.s. This doe.s not mean that a jieopile 
should puodnee things for which the .soil or climate 
of their country is totally unfit, hut rather that a 
nation should grow and manufacture within its 
boundaries all tiling.? which are suitable to the 
country, irrespective of the fact that they may lie 
impiorted move cheapily than they can he pwodneed 
at home. The proper balance of industry depends 
upon physical and social conditions. The clieapnes,s 
of production i.s not the only test of the advantages 
to be derived from tbe extension of an industry. 
Mr Carey depicnded npinn liistorical evidence to 
support these propositions. 

All these arguments arose at a time when the 
country was comparatively new. They are espe- 
cially appilicalile to immature conditions. To a 
yoiiiig country the harmonious developiment of its 
natural resources and internal trade are nmeb 
more important oon.siderations than the ability to 
supply foreign markets. The foreign demand may 
be limited, or the changes in economic conditions 
witnessed in a now country rapidly growing may 
render it in a shoit time nnalile to compete with 
other nations in the production of those com- 
modities in which it first excelled. The United 
States having passed beyond immature conditions, 
it i.s_but natural that the arguments on wliioh pro- 
tection was advocated during the earlier stages of 
the nation’s history shonhl be repilaoed by con- 
siderations appiiicablo to older nations. 

The pivoblems whieli surround tlie development 
and settling of land and the starting of iiiaiui- 
factories mark the first period of a people’s life in 
a new country. But as soon as large sections are 
thoroughly settled the problems whieli surround 
tbe distvihution of wealth become pivoiiiineiit. The 
United States has piroved no exception to this rule. 
In the period since the civil war the idea of piro- 
tection to American labour has had great weight 
with the ma.'^.s of voters. In many instances the 
Jahoiirers engaged in the protected indiistrie.? are 
receiving higher wages than those engaged in 
similar occnpiations in Europie. 

It is argued that wages would be reduced if the 
protective system was abandoned. At tlie same 
time it may he contended that, if the adoption of 
free trade by the United States would throw a 
large number of laboiireis in the pnoteeted indus- 
tries out of eiiiploynieiit, these would seek oLlier 
industries, and liy their ooiiipetition force down 
all wage.s. This is essentialljf an arguineiit from 
the standpoint of distrilmtion. Aignmeiits from 
production, however, are liy no means wanting. 
In fact they are daily becoming more prominent, 
tliougli owing to changed eeonoinic conditions they 
differ widely from those rvhich were advanced wlien 
tlie country was in the fir.st stages of its develop- 
ment._ In the earlier decades of their liistory the 
American peojile protected those industries tvliich, 
wheu once estalilislied, would soon compete with any 
other nation. Temporary piroteotion was all that 
was conteiii]ilated. Its obiect was to turn the in- 
dustrie.s of the coimtvy easily and quickly into those 
channels in tvliich they were ultimately destined 
to flow. 
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But experience lins F-horvii the Americans that if 
it is desirable to continue many of their present 
industries protection must he continued long after 
the name of an ‘infant imin.stry ' 1ms ceased to he 
ajjplicaljle. The American protectionist, there- 
fore, must refute the fundamental position of the 
modern free-trader — viz. that the cheapness of each 
particular commodity i.s always for the henelit of 
the whole people. For it follow.s fioin this pro- 
position that protection can never he jiistilled 
which does not, within reasnnahle time, reduce the 
cost of the commodity protected, rendering the 
protection itself no longer necessary. The latest 
arguments of the protectionist have consequently 
been directed towards the ili.sproof of this propo.si- 
tion. It is contended that tliere are definite classes 
of circunistancG.s in which the stimulation of par- 
ticular industi'ies, even at the expense of an in- 
crease in price of the protected commodity, will 
re.sult in inerea.sing the productive power of tlie 
nation — that i.s, the increased ahility at the people 
of the nation to satisfy their de.sire.s. Tlie laws 
of political economy naturally fall under two 
heads, subjective and objective, according as they 
are deduced from an investigation into the 
nature of man liiraself and his desires, or into 
the nature of tlie physical world. In looking 
at the phy.sieal world one notices that dilFereiit 
countries are suited to the production of dilleront 
commodities. To force peaches to grow in Canada 
and wheat in Cuba would he a waste of euergj’. 
At the same time it i.s not loss time that in every 
part of the world the total results will he larger 
where theie is a varied production than if the 
inhabitants oontined themselves to raising a single 
oro]!. Another fact in the physical world wliich 
profoundly afl'ects agriculture is what is called by 
economists the law of dimini, shiiig returms. It is 
based on the limited nature of the natural re.sonrces 
of a onuiitry, especially for the growth of particular 
commodities. If there is more than a certain 
quantity of wheat demanded, for instance, all the 
good wheat-lands being exhausted, poorer wheat- 
lands, requiring the expenditure of more energy 
per bushel, will he used to cultivate that cereal. 
The amount of energy which will he necessary to 
obtain a loaf of bread doe.s not depend on the 
average energy required to produce a brnsliel of 
wheat, but on the energy which is needed to pro- 
duce that portion of the wheat crop which i.s 
grown on those aore.s least suited for its cultiwa- 
tiou. For as all the wheat is sold at practically 
the same price, that price must be high enongK 
to compensate those who have expended the 
gi'eatest amount of energy in producing it. It 
folloM'.s from these con.sideration.s that it is of 
prime importance to the country that every part 
of the land should he put as far as po.s3ihlQ to 
its beat use — that is, growing that for which 
it is adapted. If any land is required to grow a 
commodity for which it is ill suited the amount of 
energy which the people have to expend in order to 
obtain that commodity is greatly increased. If a 
man is left to liimseli he will not always use the 
land in the be,st way. By the best use is not 
meant that use which euable.3 the producer to 
obtain directly from the land what will he for him 
the greatest amount of food. It i.s rather that use 
which, taking into consideration the wants and 
products of the rest of the world, tend.s to make 
the inhabitants of the nation obtain directly or 
through exchange the greate.st amount of produc- 
tion. The protectionist contends that the pecnliav 
economic condition of the United States, for 
instance, would make the adoption of free trade 
result in a bad use of the natural agricultiu'al 
resources of the country. 

Thus of all the products of the United States 


wheat and cotton are alone those which Euiope 
especially demands. In cotton tlie United States 
has practically a monopoly, and its ex|iortation is 
not affected by the taritf. The cultivation of 
wheat, Iiowever, would he greatly increased by 
any step in the direction of free trade. iSuppo.s'e 
the Americans removed the duty on iron, England 
would send to the United Ktates more iron than she 
doe.s at present, and would buy more wheat to pay 
for the iron. As a re.sult of free iron, wlieat would 
he grown oven move than at ]ire.sent on lands 
unsuited for its cultivation. It would require more 
enevgy to obtain a loaf of bread, as what has to be 
given ill exchange for a product must compensate 
for the energy expended on what is produced 
under the most disadvantageous circum.stances. 
The amount, therefore, which the inhabitants of 
the eoimtiy, in which term we include the farmers 
themselves, would have to gdve for wheat would he 
iiioreased. jVt the .same time it i.s acknowledged 
that with the removal of the tariff on iron the 
amount of energy required to obtain a definite 
quantity of iron would he decreased. The pro- 
tectionist argues that the people, by seeking to 
increase their foreign trade at the expense of home 
industries, would lose as consnmer.s more than 
they would gain. It will he seen that the solution 
of the question depend.s upon two factors. In the 
first place it depends upon the prnpoi tion which 
wheat Iie.ars to iron in the ex]ienses of the average 
man. If, on the repeal of the taritf, iron falls 
25 per cent., and wheat rises o per cent., 
but tlje average man spends fifteen times as 
nmeli in wheat as in iron, free trade in iron has 
caused actual loss in pvndnction. The people find 
more difificnlty in satisfying their desire.*. Secondly, 
the solution 'depends upon the physical conditions 
of the country in respect to it.s capacity for wheat- 
raising — how far an moveased demaml for wheat 
will cause lands less suited for wheat to he planted 
witli that cereal. From the above it will be seen 
that advantages of protection depend upon the 
particular oircumstanees of each case. 

There is another argument which likewise attacks 
the nuajor premise of the free-trader, and on which 
the Aiiiericans are beginning to lay some stress. 
This owe.s its origin to the fact that the desires of 
the Americans are at present adapted to European 
condition.s rather than to those of their own con- 
tinent. The protectionist believes tlnat govern- 
ment can aid in the uncon.scions adaptation of the 
individual citizen to his environment. This can 
he done by the second method of protection 
instanced in the hist part of this article ; that 
is to say, the impo.sition of burdens on the com- 
modities which .satisfy the same desires as the com- 
modity one desires to protect. To illustrate this 
from the use of cotton and wool in clothing. The 
climate of England is much damper than that of the 
United States. Wet cotton fibre is a better conduc- 
tor of heat than wet woollen fibre. It is ab.solately 
essential that the Englishman should have in Ids 
clothing a large proportion of wool. At the same 
time, cotton being more easily obtained than wool, 
it is a waste of energy to use the latter where the 
former can bo employed without danger to health. 
Tlie dry climate of tlio gie.ator part of the United 
States renders it possible for tbe people to employ 
with safety a larger proportion of cotton in their 
clothing tlian is advisable in England. But the 
Americans, instead of taking advantage of their 
environment, tend to copy tlie fn.sliions of London. 
Thus the taritf on wool and w'oolleii.s, besides being 
defended on the gi-ound of tbe protection it affoida 
the sheep raisers, is also advocated on the ground 
that it nnoonscionsly causes the people to use a 
larger proportion of cotton. 

This review of the last two arguments liy which 
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tlie protectionists in the Uuiteil States have t,u])- 
poiteil their policy shows sonietliing beside the fact 
that a change in economic conditions will produce 
a corresponding change in tlie iriHnence of ditfer- 
ent aigiiuients. It also shous that it is easy to 
imagine conditions, which at the same time are 
not unlikely to occur, in which the ailoption of a 
protective policy, either through a tariff legislation, 
internal improi'ements, or bounties, trill increase 
the productive power of the nation. The universal 
negative wliich asserts that under no circum- 
stances can the interference with free competi- 
tion increase piodnctive iiower is disproved. Thu.s 
innch has already been admitted by free-traders. 
But they contend that it is impO'sihle for any 
ouo to tell exactly when a combination of cir- 
cumstances e.xisth which would render the pro- 
tection of a particular industry advisable, and 
therefore it is better not to interfere with inter- 
national competition. The argument admits that 
we can easily imagine whole classes of eases in 
which Interference with free international compe- 
tition in particular coinnmdities would he highly 
beneficial, but objection is made to any action 
being taken, because we cannot tell exactly u hen 
it would he right to interfere. A.s a nratter of 
fact, tlrt.s ar<'umerrt is rrot ainred at protection, hrrt 
against all chanjres in existing laws. If for a long 
seiies of years tire policy of a nation has been to 
piotect tire iroit iirdustry, tlrerr according to this 
ohjeetiou it has no rigirt to adopt free trade in 
iron, heoausa, while some may consider it desirable, 
that fact depends on circumstanofts which we can 
never e.xactly estimate or with absolute certainty 
determine. There is rro iirtrinsio dill'eretrce be- 
tween the legislation for the purpose of iucrea-siug 
the productive power of the nation and developing 
its resotti'ces tlrroiigli a tariff aird through an 
iuterual iraprovemoirt. The action of men and 
of natiotr.s is based on pi'ohahilities. The best 
we can do at any time i.s that which we believe is 
most probably right. It is tttrrleiiiahle tliafc it is 
more diliioult to impose a proper tariff than to 
decide where a canal .should he built. It may' also 
he admitted that in some cases it is much itrore 
difficult to determine when protection is desirable 
than ill othens. Each case must be examined by 
itself. Aliy one who advocates a change in e.xist- 
ing laws should have gi-ouiid for believing that the 
change would he henelioial ; but, believing that a 
change would he advantageou.s, he need not wait 
until he has airived at ah.«ohite certainty before 
attempting to effect that change. 

lYe have not attempted to answer many argu- 
ments of the free-trader. For the most part these 
arguments either go to .show what the pvotectioii- 
i.st admits or disproves follies for which lie never 
contend". One illustration of this lost tendency 
will suffice. It is stated by tlie free-trader that 
])rotectioni&ts desire a tariff' or other protective law, 
because they’ think it will increase the amount of 
gold and silver coinage in the comitiy. Tliat there 
aie many who do not realise that the value of the 
exports and imports always tend to balance each 
other must he allowed ; lint that ninny who are 
inllueneed by reason are protectionists because they 
think protection adds to the stock of the nation’s 
gold and silver ive cannot believe. The attempt 
to impose this argument on tho.se who advocate a 
tariff is siniilar to that which would class the 
modern believer of a governmental policy which 
•seeks to develop the natural resources of tlie conn- 
tiy with the advocate of the mercantile sy’stera of 
the middle ages and its obsolete theory of the 
‘ Balance of Trade. ’ This last was the belief that 
the only trade which is beneficial is that whicli at 
the end of a series of transactions showed a balance 
in money' due by' the foreign to the home country. 


Tlieie is probably nothing in the science of econo- 
micb moie definitely settled than that the appaient 
iialance of trade is no indication of its piofitahle- 
iies.s to the nation. 

The thought which tiuly umlerlie.s all piotee- 
tionist arguments tliat the government of the 
nation, being the chief among its social oiganisa- 
tion.s, shouhl not simply he the enforcer of eii-il 
order, hut that it can and should aid in the 
advancement of the people and hi the increase 
of their productive power. It is impossible, even 
if it were desirable, to increase 8imnlLaneon.sly 
all the indnstrie.s of the nation. Government aid 
to industry, if it comes at all, must come throiigli 
protection" to particular iiiiliistiics or classes of 
industries. The iiitei’nal improi'emeiit as well as 
the tariff give.s a gieater stimnlns to one occupation 
than to another. The advisability of such stinm- 
hiLiou or protection does not dejieiid upon the fact 
that it increases production along certain lines, 
hilt that it enables the people to satisfy their 
desires more easily. The protectionist iloe.s not 
claim that protection is always good, _ or that we 
call tell the precise iiionient when an internal ini- 
jirovenient or a taiiff hecoines advisable, hut he 
does claim that under certain circumstances great 
good can come to a nation from judicious aid to 
industry ; and that, though we can never tell 
exactly' wlien these circumstances exist, we can 
sometimes he as ceitain ns of any tiling else in the 
domain of political science. 

It is proper that mention should here ho made of 
a theory which is popularly supposed to stand mid- 
way between free trade and protection— that of the 
fair- trader. Speaking broadly, it may he said that 
a believer in the fair-trade theory advocates freely 
opening the yiorts of his nation only to tliose conn- 
tiies which on their part admit, without restriction 
or tax, the products of his country, Tliere are 
two senses in wliicli this general attitude may he 
regarded. The fust is essentially non-econoniic. 
It is an outcome of a sentiment for crjuality and 
equity', or an undefined feeling that a nation is con- 
ferring a benefit on another country when .she 
admits the products of that country free of duty, 
and therefore she should not do so unless a corre- 
sponding advantage is given to her by the foreign 
nation. Nations, liowever, do not open or close 
their ports to foreign trade for tlie pood of 
foreigners, hut for their own advantage. A foreign 
government may' exact a duty on our product.s 
when inii>ortcd into their country, hut this is no 
reason why we should or should not tax their 
products. On the other hand, if we regard the 
attitude of the fair-trader as denoting a belief that 
liis government in treating with other govei-mnents 
should attempt to estahlisli those commercial rela- 
tions which are most advantageous to his country, 
liis position is essentially that of a protectionist. 
It may often he advisable that a nation, for the 
.sake of gaining an advantage in one direction, 
should forego au advantage in another. 'iVhen this 
principle is ajiplied to foreign relations it finds its 
practical expression in what are known as ‘ recipro- 
city' treaties. ’ It is this policy' which the protec- 
tionists in the United States are at present logically 
assuming in negotiating their commercial treaties 
with foreign nations. 

See Henry Carey’s works; History of American Fro- 
teclivc System, by A. Young (1806); Frotcction, a 
Boon to Consumers (1807), and 2'he Frotectvee Question 
Abroad (1870), by J. L. Harges ; Flea fur Limited Pro- 
tectimi, by Lord Bateman (1877 ; Amor. ed. 1878); An 
Argument for a Protective Tariff, by J. B. "Wise (1880); 
Government Revenue, liy Ellis H. lloberts (1881); Pro- 
tection to Home Industry, by llobert Ellis Thompson 
(1886); The American Protectionist’s Manual, by 6. B. 
Stebbins (1888) ; The Economic Basis of Protection, by 
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Simon N. Patten ( 1890) : Ovr Sheep and the Tariff, by 
tVin. Draper Lewis (1891 ), 

[AVith tlie above article, wliicli is by the author of the 
last-named work, a representative American protection- 
ist, may be coiiipaied the article Fbep Tuade, in Vol. IV., 
by Piofessor Shield Nicholson, written from the opposite 
point of view.] 

Pl’otcctivc Legislation, a term aiiplicaUe 
to legislation in iiromotion of Pi oteetion as oppo-seil 
to Free Trade, is more specially used of legislation 
in favour of classes of tlie eommiinity thought speci- 
ally to stand in need of it, the Factory Acts (q.v.) 
Ijeiug a notable example. To the same category 
belong the Bmplo^-er’a Liability Act (see Liability), 
the Mevehaiit Shipping Acts, much of the legisla- 
tion in regard to mines, Crofters (q.v.), and Irish 
tenants (see Land L.aivs). The supporters of the 
Lais-sez-faire (q.v.) theory of government, even 
when admitting jnstilication for some of tlio.se 
measures, protest .against others of them or paits 
of them as interfering with iiidu.stry and com- 
meice, and tending to limit freedom and establish 
a socialistic &tate-(TeRpoti.sm. The iiroposal to limit 
the working day to eight hours is resisted on the 
same ground ; and some extend their jirotest to 
free education, fiee libraries, and government 
measures for the housing of the iioor. See A Pica 
for Lihci't//, edited by Thomas Mackay, with pre- 
face by Herbert Spencer ( 1891 ). 

Protector, a title whioh has sometimes been 
conferred in England on the recent or governor of 
tlie kingdom during the sovereign’s minority. It 
was given to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, in 
1422, ill the minority of Henry VI. Eiohard, Duke 
of Gloucester, wa.s 'Protector in 1483, prior to his 
ascending the throne as Richard HI. The Duke 
of Somerset, one of King Homy YIII.’s eighteen 
executors, was in lo47 constituted Protector during 
the minority of Edwaid VI., witli the a.ssLslance 
of a council, consisting of the reinaining seventeen 
executors ; a dignity, however, which he enjoyed for 
hut twenty montli.s. Oliver Ciomwell, in December 
1G53, took the title of Lord Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Iretaml. In 
1658 his sou EicTiard succeeded to liis title and 
authority, hut was never formally installed in the 
Protectorate, whioh he resigned in the following 
year, 

ProtCidS are an important class of substances, 
mostly of animal origin, but occurring also in tlie 
vegetable kingdom, of which egg albumen may be 
taken as a good example. The various niemhei's 
of the class are closely related to each other, and 
amongst them they make np the greater i>ortion of 
the animal organism. Tlie classification of the 
liroleids is given in the article Animal Clieinistiy 
(q.v.). Tlie most careful aualyse.s of tlie various 
proteids show that they all closely approximate to 
the same ultimate composition, and contain about 
53'3 per cent, of carbon, 7 of hydrogen, 15’5 of 
nitrogen, 22 '5 of oxygen, and from '9 to 1'6 of 
hulpliur. The majority of the proteids exist in 
two modilieations, the one soluble and the other 
insoluble in water. The latter modilioation can 
be obtained from the fonuer b)' the addition of 
alcohol or ether, or of many mineral acids or 
metallic salts to their aqueous solutions. Coagula- 
tion also takes place in most cases by tlie applica- 
tion of heat, as in the case of egg albumen in 
boiling water. The proteids are aU dissolved by 
strong solution of acetic acid, and by phosphoric 
acid. They are also dissolved by alkalies with 
formation of alkali sulphide. When heated with 
solution of mercuric nitrate eontaininv a little 
nitrous acid, they assume a violet-red colour; and 
when the solution of a proteid substance in acetic 
acid is mixed with strong suliihuric acid, a 'ciolet- 
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coloured .solution is obtained, wliich in the spectium 
shows cliaraeteristic absorption bands. 

J5y the action of the gastric juice, of pepsin and 
dilute hydiocbloric acid, and of several other fer- 
ments, the proteids are eventually converted into 
peptones. The latter are soluble m water, and are 
not coagulated by heating. SeeALDUMEN, Casein, 
Fibrin, and Globulins, 

Pvoteles. See A-Vnu-woLr, 

Proterossiliril.s (Gr. j^^'Oteros, ‘first,’ sauros, 

‘ reptile ’ ), a genus of fossil i eptiles occiining in the 
Permian system, wliieli is the lowest horizon at 
which reptilian remains liave as yet been detected. 
It is of a primitive type, and belongs to a highly 
generalised group of reptiles. The skull is iinper- 
feotly known, but the teeth appear to have been 
ancliylosed to the hone, and not implanted in dis- 
tinct sockets, as was at one time sniiposed. 

PrOteStantcnverciM, an associution of Pro- 
testant ministers, professors, and othei.s belonging 
to the ‘liberal’ or advanced school of theology in 
Germany, formed in 1863 to promote what its mem- 
bers insisted was the spirit of true Protestantism 
in opposition to what they regarded as reactionary 
and obsciuaiitist. By the orthodox and eouaei-- 
vative.s the association was denounced as rationalist 
or inlUlel ; and though since 1867 it has held annual 
meetings in various towns tliioughout Germany, 
and has several organs in the press of tlie Father- 
land (including the ProUsiantisehc Kirckenzeitwig 
and a Juhrbnch), it and its memheis liave been 
treated with marked disfavour by the ecclesiastical 
authoritie.s, membership in the association being, 
it is alleged, ])raetically a bar to appuintmeiits or 
preferments. See Sebenkel, Der JDeutschc Frotes- 
tantenverein (new ed. 1871). 

ProtestailtLsm, a term derived from the part 
taken by the adherent.s of Luthei' in protesting 
against the decree passed by the Catholic states 
at the second diet of Spires or Speier in 1529. 
This decree had forbidden any further innovations 
ill religion, and enjoined tlio.se states that had 
adopted the Reformation so far to retrace their steps 
as to reintroduce tlie Mass and order their ministers 
to avoid disputed questions, and to use and explain 
tlie Scriptures only as they Jiad hitherto been used 
and e.xplaiiied in the church. The name is repudiated 
by a con.siderable section of the Anglican Church. 
See Church History, Luther, Reforiiation. 

Proteus, in the Hoineiic or oldest Greek 
mythology, appears as a prophetic ‘ old man of the 
sea’ [hcilios gcron), who tends tlie seal-flocks of 
Poseidon (Neptune), and has the gift of endless 
trau-sformation. His favourite residence, according 
to Homer, is the island of Pharos, oil the month of 
the Nile ; hut accoiding to Virgil, the island of 
Carpathos (now Skarpimto), between Crete and 
Rhodes. Here lie rises at mid-day from the floods, 
and sleeps in tlie shadow of the rocky slimes, 
surrounded by the monsters of the deep. 'ThLs was 
the time when those who wished to make him 
prophesy must catch him. But it was no easy 
task, troteus, unlike most vatioinal peisonages, 
was very unwilling to prophesy, and tried to escape 
by adopting all manner of shapes and disguises. 
When he fouiid his endeavours hopeless he resumed 
his proper form, and then spoke out uiierringly 
about the future. 

Proteus, a genus of tailed amphibian.s with 
pei’sisteut gills, represented by two or three species 
in the caves of Caniiola and Dalmatia. They are 
lank animals, towards a foot in length ; and with 
their peculiar habitat may be associated the pale 
colour of the flesh, and the embryonic stale of the 
eyes, which are hidden beneath the surface. It 
has been shown, however, that sensitiveness to 
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(Hffuse liglit, peisist'-. A nearly related genus, 
Xectnrus, lives in North Ainericau riveis and 
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lakes. Tlie name Proteus animalcule was formerly 
used as a synonym for Amcebn (f|.v.). 

ProteVJlIlg'elillin, a very old apocryphal 
gospel attributed to .fames, tlie brother of the 
Lord (see ApncRYPll.v) i also used of a primitive 
gospel (Ger. Ur-oi’anf/cliuni), from which it has 
been held several of ohr gospels were derived. .See 
GO.SPEL. 

Pl'OtOCOCCllS (Gr., ‘ lirst-grain ’ ), a genus of 
very simple unicellular green plants, one species 
of which {P. viriclis] is everywhere abundant as a 
gi'een film on tree-trunks and damp walls, or in 
stagnant rain-water. The colour is sometimes 
reddish, and the organism may he found pas-sivelj' 
eno 3 ’’sted during drought, and at othir times actively 
motile with a couple of cilia. See Alo^. 

PrOtOCOKGr. prOlos, ‘first;’ and /rolla, ‘glue’), 
( 1 ) the rough draft of an instrument or tran.saotion, 
and more particularly the original copy of a gov- 
ernment despatch, trea^v, or other document; (2) a 
record or register. 

PrOtOgCllC (Gr., ‘first-born’), a granitic rock, 
composed of the same ingredients as true granite, 
hut the mica is more or less altered so as to 
resemble talc, for which it was formerly mistaken. 
It received its name because it was .supposed to 
liave been the first-formed granite. It abounds in 
the Alps, and is found also in Cornwall. The clay 
produced by its decomposition is greatlj' valued for 
the manufacture of china. Protogene is now recog- 
nised to he simply an altered granite. 

Proto'gciies, a painter of ancient Greece, was 
horn at Caunus in Caria, and practised his art at 
Rhodes, where he worked steadily on through the 
din of the siege of 305-304 B. c. A contemporary and 
fi'ieml of Apelles (q.v.j, he was a slow and careful 
painter, sparing no pains to secure a natural and 
finished piece of woiknmnship. His best-known 
pictures were lalj'sus (a Rhodian celebrity), a 
Satyr, ‘ Paralos and Ammonias’ (sacred ships of 
the Athenians, executed for the Prop.yirea at 
Athens), ‘The The.smothetic ’ (for the Athenian 
senate-house), ‘Ale.xander and Pan,’ ‘ Cydippe 
and Tleptolemus,’ and some portraits. 
ProtouoRsi.?. See Menopome. 

Proto-notai'y, a member of the College of 
Proto-notaries Apostolic in the papal curia, whose 
duties are to register pontifical acts, make and keep 
the records of beatifications, See. 

Pl* 0 t 01 >]iytes (Gr. Protophyta, ‘iii’st 2 rlants’), 
a term often applied to the simplest plants, such as 
Pi'otoooccus in the algoid, and Bacteria in the fun- 
goid series. See Alg.e, Bacteria. 

ProtoulllSlH (proton, ‘ Tint,’ plasma, ‘formed 
substance’) is a technical name for living matter. 
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The term was fii'.sfc applied (184B) hy the botaiiLst 
Hugo von Mohl to the ‘slimy, granular, semi-fluid’ 
contents of vegetable cells, hut before that Rh.sel 
von Eoseuhof ( 1755 ) had studied the amooha, which 
is a unit-nias,s of relatively pure living matter, 
Robert Brown and other botanists had watched the 
rotation of the living substance inside the cell.s of 
some plants, and IJnjardin (1835) had described 
the ‘sarcode’ of Fovaminifera as ‘a glutinous, 
transparent, li\’ing jelly.’ After Bujavdin and 
Von Mold had thus directed attention to ‘sarcode’ 
and ‘protoidasm,’ observations on both gradually 
accumulated, the idea began to he mooted that the 
two siilistanees were essenliallj’ the same, and in 
1861 Max Schnltze defined the cell a-i a nucleated 
mass of living matter or protoplasm. We cannot 
indeed say tliat the protoidasm is the same in the 
cells of pl.ants and .animals, for the precise nature 
of living matter defies our analysis ; Init we do 
know th.at ‘ the 2 >h 3 '.sical ha.si.=i of life ’ ha.s in all 
cases some common characteristics of structure and 
hehavioiiv, diverse as are the ways in which its 
inherent .activity may be manifested. 

Protoplasm may he conveniently studied in the 
iiiiicellnlar Protozoa — e. g. Anicelia' and Foramin- 
ifera ; in the oolouiless cells of blood ; in the ova 
of animals — e.g. of frog and pond-siiail ; in j’oung 
vegetable shoots ; or in the cells of a simide ifiant, 
like Chara or Spirngyra. When we submit tlie 
living matter in its natural state to microscoiuo 
examination we n.snally see a clear seiiii-llnid 
substance, sometimes obsonred hy granules, sonio- 
times with numerous hubbies or vacuoles, some- 
times with hints of a fine network traversing the 
whole. This vacuolated and reticular structure is 
nmch more easily demonstrated after the cells have 
been ‘fixed’ and stained, and, if necessary, ‘.sec- 
tioned ’ according to the practice of miorosoopio 
technique. In tlii.s state the network-like airpear- 
ance of the cell-substance has been demonstrated 
in a groat number of cases, and we may fiiiily 
regard it as oharaoteristio (see Cell). 

As tlie students of structure have been led with 
increasing carefulness of microscopic analysis to 
distingnisli between the netted framework and a 
more fluid stulf in its me.shes, so many physio- 
logists ilistinguish the framework as the acting 
jiarb, which lives and is relatively stable, from the 
content which is noted on, and is in a state of 
physic.al and chemical change. It is cleiuly 
necessary to discriminate betw'een iirotnplasm in 
the strict sen.se and the Mihstances with which the 
genuinely living matter is associated — food-stuffs 
about to be or being utilised, and waste-products 
w'hich result from the vital activity. The fuod- 
granules and the waste-products we can analyse — 
they may be respectively glycogen and uric .acid ; 
the living matter we oa7mot anaJyse, for it dies at 
the moment our nnalj'sis begins. 

All physiologists are agreed that waste-products 
are formed when work is done or while life lasts, 
and that living oi'gaiiisms have a characteristic 
power of repair. They are ever changing, and j'et 
they i-enrain more or less the same. Streams of 
matter and energy pass into the organism ; they 
are somehow' incorpoi-ated into the living capital, 
work is done and waste is given off', and the organ- 
ism continues from day to day, or fi'om year to 
year, relatively intact.' For while ‘the transfer 
of energy into' any inanimate material system is 
attended hj' ellects retardative to the transfer and 
conducive to di&si[jation,’ the seci et of irrotoplasm, 
as expi'essed byjoly in the language of physics, 
is that ‘ the transfer of energy into any animate 
material system is attended 1 ) 3 ' elTeots conduei)’e to 
the transfer and retardative of dissipation. ’ 

So far ivo have stated facts ; speculation begins 
when we try to express the precise relations of the 
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protoplasm to tlie waste anil repair of the organ- 
i.-iii. Two somewhat lUtferent views must be con- 
sidered. We may regaid prutoplasm as a coniple.'c 
substance or ini.vture of substances, which shares 
directly in the con.stant chemical and phy.sical 
change.s or metabolism of the organism. It is the 
climax of an ascending series of coirstruetive or 
synthetic steps, by wliicli food-material becomes 
more and more complex and unstable ; it is subject 
as the organism lii’es to constant disruptive or 
analytic changes, which result in the libeiation of 
energy and in the formation of simpler and simpler 
waste-prodnets. Thus protoplasm is regarded as 
the changeful central substance in metabolism ; it 
is continually being unmade, breaking up, and 
wasting as it lives ; it is continnally being made 
by the constructive processes of repair. We call 
tlie repaiiing or oonstnietive pioces.s aiiabolisiH, 
and its ohemieally discernible steps imastates; we 
call the discharging or disruptive process katcibol- 
isw, and its clieinically discernible step.s Katunliites. 

But, oil the otlier liand, we may regard proto- 
plasm as a kind of ferment whicli iiilinences tlie 
material round alimit it without itself being so 
directly afi'eoted as the previous conception implies, 
ft is the lelatively stable cause of inetaliolism, act- 
ing on less stable material of a less complex nature, 
acting upon it so that eonstructive anabolic pro- 
ce.sso.s or disruptive Irataholic processes predomin- 
ate for the time. 

Furthermore, while all are agreed tliat in the 
life of organisms there is a characteristic alterna- 
tion or antitlie.sis between waste and repair, be- 
tween discharge and restitution of energy, between 
katabolism and anabolism, there is difierence of 
opinion ns to the character of these antagonistic 
processes. The Englisli physiologist ttaskell, 
prompted by ids researche.s on the functions of 
nerves, some of wliicli command activity while 
others induce rest, was led to regard what he called 
anabolism and kataliolism as processes which hear 
to protoplasm a relation similar to that which sleep 
and wicte-awake life bear to tlie organism. The 
‘winding-up’ process of anabolism or restitution 
goes on (autonomicnlly) of itself; the ‘running- 
down ’ process of katahulism or discliarge is deter- 
mined by stimulu.s. Anabolism is comparable to 
the self-loading, katabolism to the stimulated 
firing of a gun. But tlie German pliysiologist 
Hering, prompted by liis researclies on colour- 
sensations, was led to regard wliat lie called 
assimilation and dis-as.similatioii ns two antagon- 
istic kinds of activity, both dependent oii stimuli 
which diirer in their direction and results. 

Apart from tlie precise biological problems which 
me raised wlieii we seek to dehne the limits of our 
analytic Icnowledge of living matter, there is the 
great difficulty of forming any conception of the 
relation between life and its pliysical basis. We 
may cite Huxley’s famous address on The Physical 
Basis of Life and Hutchison Stirling’s es.say yl« 
Ecyanls Protoplctsm a.s pre-eminent types of the 
numerons endeavonrs wliicli have been made to 
secure accurate tliinking about this supreme 
problem. Snlfice it to say tliat in two ways we 
gain some knowledge of protoplasm or living 
matte]-. On the one hand, we know it as it is 
presented to onr senses in lii-ing organisms, and 
tlie result of our analysis of this presentation leads 
ns to recognise in protoplasm a marvellously subtle 
kind of matter and motion, or ultimately of motion. 
On the other band, we have an intimate knowledge 
of protoplasm in our own brains, wliere its activity 
is manifested in thought. That we need not 
attempt to give an explanation of ultimate realities 
like protoplasm and thought, that thought is only 
a function of protoplasm, that protoplasm is only a 
form of thought, that thouglit and protoplasm are 


I ditleient aspects of one reality, aie the re.spectivo 
I conclusion.s of the agnostic, the nmteiialist, the 
idealist, and the nionist philosophers who have 
tlieoiised aliout living matter. 

^ .See Biology, Cell, Physiology. The teolnnc.rl 
Uterature on protoplasm is not readily accessible, but 
references to lesearches since 18SG will be found in tbe 
annual Zooloi/icul Record ; while some of tlie older in- 
vestigations are cited by Prof. Geddes in tbe article 
‘ Protoplasm,’ £jiry. Srit. The student will find the 
best intiodnction to modern speculations, such as those 
of Gaskell and Hering, in Prof. Michael Poster’.s article 
‘Physiology,’ Pnrii. Brit., in Prof. Eurdon .Sander.son’.s 
nresidentnu address to the Biological Section of the 
British Association (Eepoit Brit. Assoc. 1S89), and 
Natuie, xl. (September 1889). 

Protop'tevus. See Mup-fishes. 

Prototlicria. See Echidna, jVf.vMMALS. 

Protozoa (Gr. proton, ‘first,’ and coon, 
‘ ariiinai ’ ), simple nnicellular animal.u, contrasted 
with tbe nmlticellular Metazoa. Except in a feiv 
case.s, each Protozooii is a .single cell, a unit-mass 
of living matter pliy.'-iulogically complete in itself. 
Being such a unit involves being without organs 
ami without sexual reproduction. Yet a Protozoon 
may have part.s, and two individnabs may unite in 
inntnal fertilisation. A. Protozoon is to any higher- 
animal, from sponge onwauls, as an egg-cell is to 
the body into w-hich it develops. But the excep- 
tional cases to whioli we referred are most im- 
portant — they aio loose colonie.s or aggregates of 
Protozoa. Formed by the incomplete separation of 
dividing units, they bridge the gulf between single- 
celled and many-celled animals. .Simplest of Pioto- 
zoa are such forms as Piotoinyxa, w-hose life is a 
sncce.s.sion of changeful phases, anifjohoid, encysted, 
flagellate. The others may he classified according 
to the predominance of one or otlier of these phases. 
The Ruizojjoda, predominantly amceboid, include 
Amceba and otheis like it, Foraminifera, Heliozna, 
and Radiolaria. Tlie Gregaiines are piedoniirinntly 
sluggiBli and encysted. The Infusorians are usually 
active, ciliated, or ilagellate. Tliese classe.s of 
Protozoa are discussed separately. 
Prototraclicata. See PEKir.vTus. 

Protractor, a uiatlieinatical inatrnment, used 
in drawing or plotting, for tlie laying clown of 
angles. It is variously shaped, and may be cir- 
cular, seiiiicircnlar, or reotangnlai-. 

Prolirt-flesll is the popular term for coaise and 
too luxuriant granulations springing up on Wounds 
(q.v.) or Ulceis (g.v.). See also iNFL.tMMATlON. 

Proudhon, Pieure Joseph, a noted French 
socialist, svas born July IS, 1809, at Besancon, in 
which to-ivn his fatlier was a poor cooper. Through 
the good offices of charitable friends, lie received 
the rndiments of his education at tlie college of his 
native place, and from tlie first gave great promise 
of talent. Wliile still very young, liowever, he 
quitted the institution in order to aid his family, 
who had fallen into great distress, and sought 
employraenb in a printing establishment. Here 
he was noted for the most piincliial discliarge of 
duty; and, in tlie houns not occupied in work, he 
contrived, by a raie exercise of lesolntion, to com- 
plete and e.xtend his education. In 1830 lie declined 
an offer of tlie editorship of a ministerial journal, 
preferring an hoiionrahlo independence as a woik- 
man to the career of a writer pledged to tlie support 
of anthority. In 1837 he hecanie partner in the 
development of a new typograpiiical process ; w-as 
engaged on an edition of tlie Bible, to wliich he 
contributed notes cm the principles of the Flebrew 
language ; and in 1838 published an Essai dc Gram- 
tnaire Ginorale, in approval of wdiich a triennial 
pension of 1500 francs was aw'arclecl to him by the 
Academie de Besangon, On this accession of funds 
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lie iiaiil a visit to Paris ; aiul .siibseijnently contrib- 
uted to the Etinjclujicdie CatlinJ iqne of M. l*aient 
Ilesljan'es tlie ni tides ‘ Apostasie,’ ‘ Apocalypse,’ anil 
otliers. Ill 1S40 lie issued the work entitled Qu'esi- 
cc qiic la ProqrfiMe ? (‘AVliat is Property?’) which 
afterwards became so fanums. The nature of the 
doctrine announced in it is sufliciently indicated in 
its hold paradox, soon to be wiilely popularised — 
La Proprictc c’cat le Vol (‘Property is Theft’). 
Notwithstanding his attack on property, which 
gave great offence to his pation.s, Pioudhon held 
his pension for the regular time. In 1842 he 
was tried for his revolutionary opinions, but was 
acfjuitted. In 1846 he puhlished his greatest 
work, the Systhne dcs Caiitrailicfions £cunomique^. 
During the revolution of 1848 I’roudhon attained 
to great notoriety. Ho was elected member of 
A.ssembly for the Heine department, lint he could 
not there gain a hearing for his extreme and para- 
doxical opinions. He found more adeejnate scope 
for his energy in the press, puhlisintm several 
newspapers, in which the most advanced theorie.s 
Mere adiocated in the most violent language. He 
attempted also to establish a bank Mliich should 
pave the M'ay fur a socialist transformation, by 
granting gratuitous credit, but failed utterly. The 
violence of his utterances at last resulted in a 
sentence of three yeans’ imprisonment, and in March 
1849 he fled to Geneva, hut returned to Paris in the 
folloM'ing June, and surrendered at the prison of 
Sainte Pelagie. 

AVlule shut up there he married a young M'orking- 
M'oman. During his imprisonment he gave to the 
world the works entitled Confessions eVun Itivolu- 
tionnaire (1849), Actes de la Ptdvolution (1849), 
GrutuiU du Credit (1850), and La Revolution 
Sociale denontrte par le Coup d'&tat (1852); the 
last of which is remarkable, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, for the clearness tvitli M'liicU it 
states the alternative of Vanarchie on le Cesarisme, 
as iwessed on Loui.s Napoleon, then president. In 
June 1852 he M’as set at liberty, but in 1858 tvas 
again condemned to three years’ imprisonment, 
and retired to Belgium, where he continued to 
publish from time to time on his favourite subjects 
of speculation. Amnestied in 1860, he died in 
obscurity near Paris, January 19, 1865. 

The theories of Proudhon cannot be presented in 
a clear or systematic form ; m’b can only give some 
account of the most important of them. He held 
that inoperty was theft, inasmuch as it appropri- 
ate.? the value produced by the labour of others in 
the form of rent, interest, or profit M'ithout render- 
ing an equivalent. He maintained that one service 
can be duly repaid only by rendering another, 
whereas the owner of land and capital abuses his 
position by exacting all manner of service xvithout 
giving an equivalent. His famous paradox resiiect- 
ing anarchy, M'hicli he regarded as the culmination 
of social progress, M'as simply an exaggerated and 
]jromature assertion of tlie great principle that the 
fully-developed man should be a law to himself — 
that is, tlie moral progress of man should make 
government and external law unnecessary. In the 
qierfect society order would be seemed and main- 
tained in the absence of government tlirougli the 
reasonable self-control of the free individual. Laws, 
police, the whole machinery of government as now 
established are the marks of an imperfectly de- 
veloped society. Porsoiially Proudhon appears as 
an original and not unattractive character in the 
monograph of Sainte-Beuve, which unfortunately 
was not finished. His complete M'orks fill 33 vols. 

( Paris, 1368-76 ) ; his correspondence, 14 vols. ( 1874). 

See Sainte-Beuve, Proudhon, sa Vie ci Correspondance 
( Paris, 1872 ) ; and the article Socialism, and works 
there cited. 

Prout, Fathpr. ,See Mahohy. 
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PrOUt, b.-VMl'EL, p.ainter in water-colours. Mas 
bom at Plymouth, 17th Septemher 178,3. He 
studied from iiatiuo, and sketched M-ith Haydon 
through Devon and Cornwall, hi.s ilraM'ing.s in the 
latter county being made for Britton’s Beauties of 
England and IVales. In 1805 he removed to 
London, in 1815 Mas elected to the 'VVater-oolour 
Society, and in ISIS M’ent to Rouen by Havre. 
'The picturesque street-architecture and fine Gothic 
I’emains there made so strong an impre.ssion on 
hi-, mind that afterwaids his piincipal Morks ivere 
those in M’liich architecture had a prominent 
place; and from time to time, in his after-career, 
he made excursions, ransacking every corner 
of France, Germ.any, the Nethei lands, and Italv 
for pictuiesque aichitectui al remains. Front's 
name bhould be dear to all artists and nniatenrs, 
for there are few m’Iio hai'e not been incited or 
instructed by his numerous elementary draM’ing- 
books, in the slightest of M’hieh talent and feeling 
for .art are eoiispLeuous. Hii water-colour druM-ing.s 
are chaiacterised by decision in handling, great 
bieadth, and clear and pleasing coloiniug. He 
died February 9, 1852. 

See Buskin’s Memoir of Prout in Art Journal (1852); 
and Ills Atafes on the Loan Collection of Druu-inys It/ Prout 
and Will. Hunt (1879-SU). 

ProveiBjal Ijiuigiinge juid Literature. 

The I’rovencal language is one of the six jiiin- 
cipal hranches of Latin speech, n.siinlly classified 
by ])lillologi.sts under tbe title Romance lan- 
guages. 'The name Provencal, M’liicb appear.^ to 
be derived from tbe Provinria Roniana ot Caisar, 
M’as nut used in tbe earlier middle ages except 
in the restricted sense of the lanmiage or dialect 
of Provence proper. The tronbauours themselves 
used the term Icngua roniana (or lo romans). 
'The term htngue d'oc M’as also knoM’n in the 
middle ages, but M’as afterwards transferred to 
designate a jiiovince of France. 'The Pro- 
i-euija! anil other Neo-Latin iilioims e.visted as 
dialects of the Latin iirevinns to the Germanic 
invasions, basing replaced the ancient languages 
of Gaul. Although tlie Provencal and the northern 
French had originally sprung from the same 
stock, they had gradually groM’ii distinct from 
one another, until at the time of the trouhadouns 
they dift’eretl almost as M-iilely as French and Italian. 
'The Provencal language at the time of the trouha- 
dours extended far beyond the boundaries of Pro- 
vence pro]ier. It extended over the area from 
tbe Alps to the Pyrenees and tlie Mediteriaiieaii 
to tbe I,oire. Beyond France it wa.s knoM’ii in 
the east of Bpain — in Catalonia and Aragon, and in 
the Balearic Isles — also in Savoy, Pieilinont, and 
irart of Switzerland. 

'Tlie pure Provencal idiom, in M’liicli the poet.s of 
the 12tli century sang, M’as used by the liiglicr 
classes over the dvlmle of the district referred to, 
but the bulk of the people kneM' only tlioir om’ii 
dialects — viz. the Provencal (prnjier), Piedmontese, 
G.ascoii, and Catalan, all of M’hicli iliflered hut 
slightly from one another. At the end of the 13th 
century, consequent ujion the establishment of the 
Frencli domination in the south and the introilnction 
of the northern French language, the literaiy Pro- 
vencal began rapidly to disappear, M’liile the vulgar 
dialects still remained ; and it m’us in them that the 
compositions of tlie later iiiitlille ages M’ere M’ritten. 
The Provencal language M’as move highly inlleoted 
than any of the other Neo-Latin languages, and was 
the earliest of these to be fixed grammatically. It 
M’as highly adapted for lyric poetry, OM’ing to its 
melodiousness and its rhyming facilities. The 
graininarian Yidal referring to it says : ‘ La parla- 
dura francesea val niais et e.s plus nvinens a far 
romanz et pasturellas, mas cella de Lemosin val 
mais ]iei’ far vers et cansons et sirventes’ (The 
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Frencli speech is better and iiioie suited for making 
epics and pastouielles, wliilst that of Leinosin [i.e. 
tlie Pro\'eip;al] i^ better for making love-songs and 
satires). In the modern Provencal dialects there 
is to be noted eliielly a greater siinpliuity of inllec- 
tions and grammatical forms and a large admixture 
of French words. 

The first employment of the Provencal lan- 
guage in writing dates back to about the 9th 
century. The few speeiuieiis that survive ai-e 
mostly writings in Latin, but mixed more or less 
■with Provencal words and phrases. It is to the 
priests and monks that are most probably due the 
earliest attempts at composition in the Provencal 
language. lu older to arouse the religious syni- 
pathies of the people they composed or translated 
from tlie Latin into tlie vulgar idiom pious tales, 
allegories, legends of saiiits, Ac. There were also 
introduced into the lituigy, along with the prayers 
and liyuims in pure Latin, others in the [lopular 
dialect. In S13 at the councils of Arles, Mainz, 
and Tours preaching in the pomilar language was 
lecomiiiended to the clergy. Towards the close 
of the 11th ceutuiy a revival took place in Pro- 
veupal poetiy eunsepuent uiioii the religious 
wars of the Cru.sades aud the introductiou of the 
institution of chivalr.v. Tlie iiifluenee of the Moors 
of Spain undoubtedly, too, bad its ell'ect in the 
development of Piovengal poetiy and culture. The 
poetry of mediieval Provence has much in common 
with that of the Moors. 

Although it was in the north of France that 
epic poetry in the middle ages especially llouiished, 
still ui the south it was by no means so neglected 
as many have supposed. Among the earliest 
compositions in the Provencal language were un- 
doubtedly epic romances, treating either of his- 
torical subjects, such as the sLiuggles against the 
Franks or' the wars with the Moors of Spain, or 
else of the semi-mythical deeds of Charleuingne 
and King Arthur which formed the basis of the 
Carlovingiaii and Arthurian (or Round-Table) 
legends. Of these old popular epics which were 
sung and so handed down from generation to 
generation we possess but few traces. From the 
middle of the 12th century epic poetry may he 
divided into popular and artistic. Of the first 
class but few speciineus remain, hut of the artistic 
epic they are more numerous, probably owing to 
the fact that, being recited and not sung, it was 
more necessary to commit tliem to writing. 

Tlie Provencals did not cultivate the drama like 
the French; "in fact the only productions that 
miglit come under this head are pieces on pious 
subjects in dramatised form, such as the Mfystery 
of the Passion, the Marriaye of the Virgin, &c. 
Trovengal literature was essentially poetic, and 
its prose works are of little importance. They 
wore in the early period mostly translations from 
the Latin, sermons and elironioles — also the bio- 
graphies of the principal trouhacloiirs. Later, in 
the 14tli and 15th centuries, prose works became 
more numerous, and included scientific, juridical, 
philological, and otlier works. The lyric poetry 
IS by far the best-known branch of Provencal 
literature. It was in lyric verse that the Provencal 
poets gave expression to the sentiments of cliivafry 
and love — of that adoration and devotion to women 
which had become with them a sort of 'worship. 

The -word troubadour (in Provencal trooaire, 
trohador) is derived from the verb trobcir (Fr. 
trouver, ‘to find, invent, compose;’ from Lat. 
turhare, ‘to move,’ meaning latterly ‘to seek,’ and 
also ‘to find’). This verb -was used only with 
reference to the composition of lyric poetiy. 
Renee, strictly speaking, a troubadour means a 
poet of the lyric form. Epic poets were styled 
noellaires (Fr. nouvellistes, ‘romancers’). 'The 


trouhadouis were of two cla.sses — viz. profe.ssional 
and aiuateiii. Amongst the latter a ere man.v 
nobles aud even kings, as, for instance, Richaul 
Ccciir-de-Lion, Alfonso II. of Aiagon, the Counts 
of Poitou, Pioveiice, aud Toulouse; of the pro- 
fe-ssioual trouhadouis • also many were of liigli 
birth. Generally speaking, the latter were le- 
criiited fiom all laiiks of .society (mercliants, 
soldiers, monks, lawyers, Ac.), ami they were of 
various grades. The majority of the trouhadouis 
led a_ wandering life, frequently ti'avelling beyond 
the limits of their own country — more especially 
into Spain, visiting Catalonia and Aragon, anil 
even Castile. Beyond the Alps they ' isited Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, and Tuscany, where many of 
them settled. Otliers — mostly those who weie 
tired of wandering— attached tliemsehes to the 
households of the great feudal louls, wherein they 
played an important pait. There were no fixed 
schools of poetry for leainiiig the tronhadour's 
art. They acqniied it either by attaching them- 
selves as pupils to some celebrated troubadour, or 
by visiting the gieat chateaux which the more 
distingiiLsIied poet.? weie accustomed to frequent. 
The convent, ton, was a great school of song ; 
the mouks had both the means and leisure to 
cultivate the taste for poetic composition, aud 
theie were many monks amongst the trouha- 
doui.s. At a later period professois of poetry estab- 
lished themselves in the chief towns of Provence ; 
Peire Cardinal settled as such at Tara=coii 
in the 13th centuiy. The liist of the trouba- 
dours pf whom we know was Guillem IX., Count 
of Poitiers, a powerful noble of the south of 
France. He flourished towards the end of the 
Util century. To the first half of the 12th century 
belong Cercamoii (or Ckcrchemonde) ; Mareahruii, 
who was originally attached to the service of 
Cercamoii in his wanderings ; Peire d’Alvernh, 
a tiouhadonr of great merit; and Bernart de 
Ventadorn, who ivas famed for tlie grace and 
sweetness of his poetry. The second half of the 
12th and first half of the 13tli centuries xvas the 
most brilliant period of Pioveiical poetiy. Of the 
many poets who flourished during this period the 
following are the most distinguished : Gaucelin 
Faidit; Uui d’Uisel ; Peiiols ; Arnaut de Maruelh, 
the author of many exquisite love songs ; the 
talented Folquet, Bi.shop of Marseilles ; Peire 
Vidal of Toulouse, a versatile and most eccentric 
poet; Arnaut Daniel, the chief of the artificial 
school; Giraut de Bornelh, considered by tlie Pro- 
vencals themselves to be the finest of all their 
poets {though Dante and Petrarch both regard 
Arnaut Daniel as superior to him); Kainibaut de 
Vaquieras ; Guillem de Cahestaiili, a most melodi- 
ous singer ; the IMonk of Moiitaudon, a powerful 
and umspaiing satirist ; liaiinon de Miravals ; Uc 
de Saint Circ ; Giiilleni Adheniar; Bertrand de 
Born, the author of many warlike sirventes; Guillem 
Figueira ; and Peire Cardinal, tlie great writer of 
moral and religious satire. The latter half of the 
13tli century shows the poetry of the trouhadouis 
in its decline, and few of the poets of this period 
deserve to he classed with those of the previous 
one. Towaids the close of the century lived 
Guil-aut Riquier, a poet of great renown, who him 
been ternied the ‘last of the troubadours.’ He 
specially cultivated the popular forms of lyric 
poetry, particularly the pastoreta. Among the 
long list of troubadours (about 400 in all) there 
are only about a dozen women -singors of whom we 
know. Their works, so far as one can judge from 
the scanty fragments that remain, are much in- 
ferior in merit to those of the troubadours. The 
most distinmiished among them was the Countess 
Beatrix de Dia, who has been termed the Sappho 
of Provence. 
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The compositions of the troubaJours weie in- 
tended to 1)6 sung to tlie accoinpauiinent of some 
musical insti'umeut. In most cases the poets them- 
selves composed the melodies for theh pieces. The 
te.\t wa.s called utoi::, the melody itm. There is no 
doubt that manj- of the troubadours sang and 
accompanied theii' own oouipositious. But those 
who were unable to do .so were obliged to hav’e 
recourse to professional musicians to .sing and 
])lay for them. These pi'ufe.ssional musicians they 
found among the fur/lars {Fr. junffleui's) or wander- 
ing niin.sti’els. Tlie origin of thu jofflurs dates hack 
to the time of the Itoimins ; they weie the desceud- 
aiitb of the jociilutui-cs, who Look pai t in the ancient 
cii eus-games. TlieJorjhird of the middle ages weie a 
sort of travelling showmen, who gave performances 
at village feast.s, and were often accompanied by 
tminod dogs and munlteys. There were some of 
them, however, whose profession was rather more 
artistic tlran mere isuti'oouevy or jugglery ; they 
became the singers and accomjjanists of the tiouha- 
dours. Some were in the seiu’iee of the trouba- 
dours, and travelled about with them ; others went 
about iiulepenilently, singing the pieces they had 
either bought or had presented to them by the 
tronl)adour-i. The latter, as a class, hold them- 
selves much above the jur/kirs, though it .sometimes 
happened that jogku's rose to the ranks of the 
ti'oiihadours. 

It was only from the 12th century that a poetic 
system began to he li.ved, ami thu^ dillerent 
branches of lyric verse received distinctive titles. 
I’revious to that period every lyric poem was 
termed M/w, from the Latin versus, ‘a liyiiui,’ be- 
cause the early lyric compositions were modelled 
on tlie ecelesiastioal vor,se.s, whatever their subject 
might be. Epic compo.sition.s were termed 2»’Osu. 
The two principal blanches of lyric poetry were 
the cansu or love-song and the sirrentes or satire. 
The cunso was the outward e.\prc.ssioii of love 
and its various pha.ses. In older to unite the love- 
smig (to trohar) it was essential, according to the 
ideas of Provencals, that the poet should he in 
love himself, that he should he inspired by tlie 
passion before he could give e.vpression to it. Their 
idea of love, it may be remarked, was not wholly 
that of romantic adoration ; hence the many licen- 
tious pieces among the lyrics of the troubadoiiis. 
The cunso goiierally closed with a few lines in 
which the poet apostiophised himself or his song, 
and coimiiissioned it to explain his sentiments to 
his lady-love. This was termed the turnada. The 
term sirmites or sirventesa was used to compiisenot 
only satirical poems, hut generally every class of 
lyric composition that did not treat of love. The.se 
were divided into various cla.sses — personal, social, 
jiolitical, moral, and religious — the last nainetl 
including the songs of the Crusades. In their social 
satirestho troubadours attacked with energy the vice.s 
and oppression of the noble.s. Attacks, too, on the 
cleigy were frequent, more e.speoiallj’’ at the lime 
of the Albigenses war, when the poets .sided (with 
one or two excmjtions) with tlie heretics agauist 
the Church of Tiome. In doing so they do not 
appear to have been hiHueiiced so much by ipieslions 
or doctrine as by bo.stility to the novtliein French 
intiuders, and we do not find any of them putting 
forward heretical opinions in their works, with the 
single e.xccpLion of one ])iece by Peire Cardinal. 

The cru.sacles against the Saracens formed a 
constant theme enabling the troubadours to 
celeb]-atp. in song their love of daring and glory. 
Most of the crusade-song, s we posse, ss relate to 
the third crusade, which took place during the 
most nourishing period of Provencal poetiy. In 
the.se songs they exhorted their countrymen to rise 
and take up arims against the inlidels. War in 
general — not merely religiou.s — was a favourite sub- 


ject with the troubadour, s. The mo.sL famous writer 
of warlike sirventes was Bertrand de Bom (cpv.), a 
tyjrical mediieval baron. 

The tenso was a sort of dispute or coiiten- 
tioii ill verse in the form of a dialogue between 
two troubadours, generally U|)on some question 
rclatiii" to love or chivalry. Tensos actually did 
take place among the troubadours, although in 
many of their poems the antagonists would appear 
to be meiely lictitious persons. This form of verse 
was of eastern oiigin, and was common among the 
Aiahs and Persians. 

Beside.s the mnso, sirventes, ami fc))So,theie existed 
also simpler, moie popular forms of lyric veise. 
Originally the haladu was a ])oem intended to be 
sung in dancing. It consisteil gener.ally of three 
strophes, and was remarkable for its graceful 
dance-like rhythm. The /icistorcla (pusiureta), ur 
shepherd's song, was always a favourite form of 
vevse with the Pioveiujal poets. The alba { or dawn- 
song) and the sereiia (or u\en-song) were also 
cultiiated by the Provencals. The latter is to 
be distiiigiiislied from the serenade, and was a 
poem depicting the longing of the jioet for the 
apiiroach of the night and the meeting with his 
beloved. A’^onas — tales in verse (c()nii)nre the north 
French I'lihliaux, q.v. ) — wei'e few and nnim])i)rt- 
aiit .among the Pi'ovencals compared with those of 
the I’lencii. 

The Provencal system of versilloation was most 
liighly elaborated, the poets observing the most 
intricate metrical I'ules in their conipo.sitioiis. 
An instance of such elaborate verse is tlie ses- 
tina, whicb wa.s iux'cuted bj' Armiut Daiiiol 
and imitated by Dante, Petrarch, and other j)oets. 
The sestina wa.s a si)Bcies of veiso consisting 
of six stanzas, each of six lines, in which the 
rhyming words of the liist stanza were oanied 
on through all the others in aii inverted order. 
The oppo.site of the sestina was the dcscurt, 
which was .subject to no dollnile rules as regards 
either metre, rhyme, or length of stanzas. Some 
jioets even purposely sought after discorilaiioe. A 
distinguished troubadour, llaimbaut of Vaqueiras 
(1180-1207), in one of bi.s pieces uses live dili'er- 
eiit languages (viz. Proveiival, Tuscan, French, 
Gascon, and Catalan) in live sueeeeding ver.seb, 
the sixth being a mi.xtnre of all Jive. Tlie sonnet 
is frequently suiiposecl to ha\’e been of Provencal 
origin. But the only two examples we know of 
in that language were by an Italian who composed 
in Proven 9 al, Dante d.a'Majano. The probahility 
is that it was peculiar to tlie Italians, thongli 
doubtless it was the outcome of tlio inllueiice of 
Piovencal versilication. Sonet in Provencal is simply 
identical with so7i, meaning melody. 

The two distinguisbing cliaracteristics of Pro- 
vencal vei.sillcatioii are the rhyme and the syl- 
labic accent. Homo ha^’o supposed Unit in their 
jiredilectioii for rhyme they weie inlluenced by 
the Moora, hut it is more than likely it was 
natural to the Provencals. Tlie great number of 
final syllables of the same sound existing in the 
declensions and conjugations of their language 
offered groat ease of rhyming, and doubtless this 
had much to do with tlie formation of tlioir poetry. 
Owing to their excessive regard for form, there is 
lioticeahlo in the lyric.s of the troubadour, s a certain 
sameness or want of variety of sentiment, and a 
tendency to he artificial rather than natural. Yet 
tlie high merit of their poetry must be acknow- 
ledged when wo consider how rough were the 
times in which they lived, and how few literary 
models they had to guide them. The culture of 
the Clroek.s and Romans had long been extinct, 
and of classical literature they knew nothing, 
whilst at the time of the highest point of their 
development the poetry of northern France, of 
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England, of Germany, and of Italy was yet in its 
infancy. 

liapid as liad been tlie rise of Provencal 
])oetry, as rapid was its decline. AVbat more 
than anylliin;,' else was the cause of this decline 
was the war against the Alhigenses (q.v.) in the 
l.Sth century, which proved disa.strous to the 
nobles of the south of Prance. Their lands were 
laid v\’aste, their castle.s destroyed. Besides this, 
with the establishment of the French domination 
in the south the Fi'eneh language began to be 
generally used among the upper classes ; thus there 
was no longer any encouragement for the trouba- 
dours. Tlieir poetry ceased to be cultivated as 
foimerly. The clergy, too, in their fanatic en- 
deavours to e.xtinguish heresy, destroyed large 
numbers of Provencal works, and in a bull Pope 
Innocent IV. .styles the Pro^•eneal a heretical lan- 
guage, and forbade the u.se of it to the clergy. 
AVith the 13th centuiy the real liteiary life of 
the Provencals had disajipeared. The two follow- 
ing oentui'ies can only be regarded as an after- 
period in which the traditions of the tronbadour.s 
still lingered on. In the first half of the 14th 
century an effoit was made to revive the old 
poetry. Seven citizens of Toulouse, under the 
title La sohrrririya eompanhia dels set trobadors de 
Tulosa, e.stabl'ished in that city a society of song. 
Under the auspices of this society were organised 
Jei(x Floi-aux, or ])oetio contests, at which prizes 
were given. The activity of the society was not 
confined to Toulouse ; branch sooietie.s were formed 
throughout the .south of Fiance, and even in 
Catalonia and zAragon ; hut, though it existed for 
several centuries, this_ society could never effect 
what it aimed at — viz. the restoration of the 
brilliant period of Provencal song. In the 14th and 
loth centuries prose works beoanie more nunierou.s. 
Such were learned treatises— theolomeal, medical, 
legal, and philological— local chronicles, and pious 
tales or legends. 

During the following three centuries there are 
almo.st no Proveuval works worthy of notice. In 
the 19th centuiy, however, a new ^loetic activity 
began to manifest itself, commenoing with the 
poet Jaequot Jan.semiti, or Jasmin (q-v.), and 
after him Romanillo, the founder of the Society of 
tlie Felihres (which has iu view the preservation 
of the Provengai language and customs), Mistral 
(q.v.), a poet of great genius, Auhanel, and others. 
Poetic festivals, like the Jeux Floraiix, have also 
been introduced to aid the movement. 

On the subject of the Provengal Language see Diez, 
Granunaiik der Romanisclien Sprachen { 1336-38 ; 5th ed. 

1882) ; Eaynouard, Lexigtie Homan (1838-44), and his 
Grammaire comparce des Lanrjuea de I’Ettrope Lalme 
(1821) ; Malm, (h'ammatik u. Wurterbueh der Altjjroven- 
salischen Sgmtche (1885 et scg.]; D. U. ICitciun, An 
Introduction to the Study of Frovctifal {1S87). On the 
literature see Piez, Hie Foesie der Troubadours (2d od. 

1883) , and Altromanische Sprachdcnkm'der (1846); 
Eaynouard, Ohoix de Poesies origmales des Troubadours 
(1816-21) ; Fauriol, Sistoire de la Littlratuve Provengale 
(1846); Bartsoh, Qrundriss zur Gcsehichte der Proven- 
salischen Lilemtur (1872), and Ohresiomalhie Provengale 
(4tli ed. 1880); Hueffer, The Troubadours, a Bistors of 
Provencal Life and Literature (Bond. 1878) ; Malm, Die 
Piographicn der Troubadours (2d ed. 1878); Gatien- 
Arnnult, Monuments de la LiUHrature Eomaine depuis le 
14”“ Siecle ; Mild y Fontanals, Los Trovadores enMpana 
(Barcelona, 1861); Paul Meyer, Les derniers Trottba- 
dours de la Provence j and Bdhmer, Die Provenzalisohe 
Poesie der Oegenwart ( 1877 ). 

Provence, formerly a maritime province of 
France, was hounded on the S. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and comprised the modern departments 
of Benches du Rhflne, Var, Basses-Ahes, and parts 
of Alpes Maritimes and Vauoluse. It included a 
liortion of the Roman jivovince of Gaul generally 


called simply Pronnci’n (‘the Pi ovince ’), whence 
it derived its name. The Provencal (q.v. ) tongue, 
however, was s]ioken over a much larger area 
(see also the section on the language and literature 
of Fraxce). Provence was overrun in tlie 5th 
century by the A’isigoths and Burgundians, for a 
time was under the Saracens, and in 879 was mostly 
incorporated witli Cisjuran Burgundy (q.v.) and 
witli it was attached to Germany. Tlie main part 
of the region remained, liowevor,' under the Counts 
of Arles, also known as Counts of Pio\-enco, and 
was pvactieally independent. Early iu the 12th 
centuiy the counlship passed by inheritance to 
Raymond Bereiigar, Count of Baicelona, and under 
the protection of his .succe.ssor.s Pioveneal poetry 
attained its zenith. In 1245 tlie last count died, 
and the inheritance passed, thiough Ms daugliter, 
to lier husband Charles of Anjou, who united 
Provenee with Naples. Under tlie Angevin piinces 
the constitution of Provence, with it.s three estate.s 
holding the power of tlie purse, was well haUncecl 
and free ; and it is po.ssihle tliat thiougli Simon de 
Montfort (q.v.) tlie Englisli parliamentaiy consti- 
tution may he indebted to it. The last of the 
counts, Charle.s, grand-son of Rene the Good (q.v.), 
bequeathed liis county to the dauphiu of Fiance ; 
and it was united to that county in 14SC by 
Cliarles YIII. 

Several of Daudet’s work', give vivid pictures of Pro- 
vengal scenery, life, and character ; and there are histories 
of Piovence by Papon ( 1777-86) and Mercy (1830), and 
descriptive works by Garoin ( 1833) and Lcntherin (1879 ). 
Desciiptive sketches of some of the antiquities and archi- 
tecture are given in Baring-Guuld’s In Troubadour Land 
( 1891 ) See also Anjou, Pbance, Avignon, 

PrOVCl’bS, zVU attempts to deliiie a proverb, 
from the time of Aristotle downwauls, have been 
unsuccessful. One of the difficulties is to find an 
essential difference that will not admit or exclude 
too much, and another is the diveisity of opinion 
among parcemiogi aphers as to where the line should 
be drawn. Some would include almost any form 
of popular phrase, while others, like Giusti, refuse 
to recognise anytliing that is not a sentence con- 
taining a precept or admonition of some sort. In 
default of an exact definition we must be content 
with tlesoriptions, such as Earl Russell’s — ‘The 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one,’ or that of 
Cervantes — ‘ Short sentences drawn from long ex- 
perience,’ or tbe moi e complete if less pithy one of 
Cipriano de A'^alera — ‘ Short sayings, sententious 
and true, aud long since acceiited as sucli by 
common consent.’ This last has the merit of 
recognising what is in truth the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the proverb, that it is a popular 
current saying adojited as a convenience by the 
community. All the qualities said to he essential 
to it, shortness, sense, salt, and the rest, are .sub- 
sidiaiy to this. To be current it must be easily 
remembered, and therefore, within certain limits, 
sliorb ; without sense it would have no value, and 
without salt it would not take the popular fancy. 
But there is another quality no less essential than 
these which seems to he always ignored, and that 
is general applicability. Unless a saying is cap- 
able of being applied to a variety of cases it can 
never become a proverb. Lord Parmer.ston’s famous 
dictum, ‘Dirt is only matter in the wrong place,’ 
has sense, salt, and shortne.s.s, but it will never be 
a proverb. It is of no use except in sanitary 
discussion and when dirt is in question. Lord 
Derby’s answer, after trying a South African port 
specially recommended for gouty subjects, ‘I prefer 
the gout,’ has a much better chance, for it serves 
every purpose of ‘The remedy is worse than the 
disease,’ and is far richer in salt. A proverb is in 
fact a colloquial coin, not for exclusive dealing 
at any one particular stall in the market, but 
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negotiable at the butehei's as well as at tliebakei’s; 
and it is in this its nnniismatiu character that the 
essence of the proverb lies. A wise man’s saying 
may be ever so M’i.se, pithy, and pointed, but it 
is only his saying, and noliody is bound to take it 
as a settlement of any question. The proverb, 
on the otlier hand, has been adopted time out 
of mind and stamped by common consent as the 
recognised e.vpression of public opinion. It has 
thus become by prescription a legai tender in con- 
troversy, while the other is only the cheque of 
a presumably solvent capitalist. In tliis respect 
proveibs and ballads are on precisely the same 
footing. They derive their authority from popular 
sutl'iage, and take their stand not a.s the issue 
of this or that nian’s brain, hut as the adopted 
utterances of the people at huge. But there is 
this d ill'erence between them, that the ballad had 
a maker, whoever he may have been, but no man 
ever yet made a proverb. He may have made the 
originiil saying, but the forces that made it a 
proverb were entirely beyond his control. No man 
by taking thought can add one proverb to hia 
language any more tlian one cubit to hia stature. 

It would be a mistake, howe\ er, to fancy that 
every proverb must have bad its get m in some wise 
or shrewd remark. Some aie fables in little, or the 
concentrated essence of fables ; and, as might he 
expected, a large number of the pioverbs of the 
East, the birthplace of the fable, are of this sort. 
Every oriental enllection abounds in proverbs like 
‘The ant got wings to her destiuction,’ ‘They 
came to .shoe the Pasha’s horses, and the beetle 
held out his foot,’ ‘They asked the mule, “Who 
is thy father?” “The horse,” said he, “is my 
maternal uncle.”’ By purists, perhaps, these and 
others of the same .species, iuolnding the familiar 
‘Pot and Kettle,’ may be denied a place among 
the proverbs proper ; hut they fulfil all the func- 
tions of the proverb, and they serve moreover to 
show how near akin are these two venerable 
vehicles of old-world wisdom, the fable and the 
proverb. Nor is the proverb of necessity the roit 
of one. Sometimes it is the simplicity or naivete 
of one, and tiie wit lies in the application of it by 
the many. The Viennese have a good specimen of 
this kind. The late Emperor Ferdinand, driven 
for shelter one day into a peasant’s house, took a 
fancy to some dumplings that had been just cooked 
for the family supper. The court-physician, being 
responsible for the imperial digestion, remonstrated, 
but his majesty’s gracious answer was ‘ Kaiser bin 
i’, kniidel muss i’ haben ’ — ‘ Euijieror I am, duniir- 
lings 1 ’ll ha\'e ’ — which became in course of time a 
recognised comment in cases of ]jertinaeity. Here 
we have what is very rare, a proverb traced to a 
definite source ; a few instances there are lilce ‘ A 
bridge of silver for a Hying foe,’ which was, it is 
said, a saying of the ‘ Great Captain,’ Gonsalvo 
de Cordova ; but as a rule the proverb is a scrap 
of unfathered wit or wisdom that came into the 
world nobody knows how, And here, too, wo 
have a proof itliat though many regard the proverb 
as a mere fossil, tlieie is still vitality in it. No 
doubt modern society has recourse to proverbs in 
conveusation much more sparingly than was usual 
in the days of our forefathers, and the reasons are 
plain enough to see. To aocejit a jiroverb as an 
answer implies deference to authority and is in 
effect an acknowledgment of the wisdom of our 
ancestors. There is necessarily an antagonism 
between the proverb and individualism or self- 
assertion or self-conceit, or whatever other name 
we uiajf choose to gii’e it. The office of the proverb 
is to hit the nail on the head, to put the matter in 
a nnt-sliell, to bring hack discussion to the point at 
issue, to check prolix argiiuieiitation. In all lan- 
guages it condemns loquacity and commends silence. 


It is ill fact a piiniitive form of ‘closure.’ If an 
Aral) or I’el•^•iau orator waxes fervid on the theme of 
equality and homhaids his heaiers with pompous 
platitudes about Nature’s law, some graybeaid will 
ask, ‘ Hath God made the five fingers of tliy hand all 
equal?’ and solventtir risu tahidm. In the nature 
of tilings, therefore, it is iiiipo.ssihle that the pio- 
verh should he popular among the woishippers of 
excellent speech. The Celtic races, it may lie ob- 
served, lie) er greatly favoured pi'overhs. But for 
all that proi'eihs are very far from being tlie dry 
hones they aie sometimes supposed to be. If any 
one took the trouble to register carefully all tlie 
proverbs or lefereiices to proverbs that came under 
his notice in the coui.se of a day, making a note of 
allusions in his newspaper, ivlietlier in Ieadei.s, 
jiailiauientavy, law or police lepoids, letters from 
correspondents, ciitiques, or puffing advertise- 
ments ; jotting down those he overhears in the 
railway carriage or traiucar, those dropped in busi- 
ness coiiveisation, in chat at the ohih, in table-talk 
at and after dinner ; aud iii fact from breakfast to 
bedtime keeping his ears open for proveih.s, he 
would find probably that they enter into our daily 
.speech to a much greater extent than he had sus- 
pected. We are apt to use proverbs automatically. 
So completely have they eiigiafted themselves that 
we talk of gift horses, and half-loaves, and a bird 
in the hand, and sauce for the goose mechanically 
and without any thought of speaking proi'erhl- 
ally. There is no family perluipa that has not 
proverbs or nidimentary pioverbs of its own, 
rounded on some adventure or drollery or blun- 
der of one of its members, and used proveihially 
by all, often to the peiplexity of the uninitiated 
visitor; and what is true of the family is tine 
of the community on a more extemsive scale. It 
has its own current sayings, allusions, com|ia)'i- 
sons, similitudes, incompieheiisible to the outsider, 
hut full of meaning to all ivho are to the manner 
born. Of these thei’e will be now and then one 
more genei’ally aiqilicahle and negotiable than the 
rest, with more of the true proverb metal and ring 
in it, which in time will piis.s the hounds of the 
community and become the pioperty of the nation. 
A man sees another bolting out of liis house, and 
asks what lie has been about there. ‘You 'll see 
when the eggs come to be fried, ’.says the other, 
making oil; wliich is explained when it is time to 
fry the eggs and it is found out that the frying-pan 
lias been stolen. It will be first a family joke ; 
then a paiisli joke ; then a stock saying in the 
market-place — ‘ very good ; time will tell ; you ’ll 
see when the eggs come to he fried ; ’ then a .saying 
ill many market-places ; and so at last a proverb. 
This is the actual story of one enshrined in Don 
Quixote — Alfreirde las huaoos. 

As they pass from the family and the coiimiuiiity to 
the nation, so they pass from one nation to anotlier. 
The purely national proverbs form only a portion 
of the proverbs in any language. It almost seems 
a.9 tliougli there had been from time iramoiuorial a 
kind of proverb exchange through which any ser- 
viceable proverb in one language i)a.s&ed into any 
other tliat stood in need of it ; and tliis makes it a 
matter of difficulty, or rather impossibility, to 
settle the nationality of many of the best and most 
familiar. We are not, however, to jumji at once 
to the conclusion tliat proveihs which are identical 
or nearly so must he in eveiy instance merely ver- 
sions or variants of one common original. To take 
an extreme case, our old friend the swallow that 
makes no suiuiiier is current now in sixty or seventy 
versions, and was current moie than 2000 yeais 
ago, a date which allows ample time for it to have 
penetrated into the remotest corners of Europe. 
But it does not by any means follow that none of 
these came into existence independently. The 
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remark is oue rvliich must have keen made at Jirst 
hand in many a tongue on many a spring das'. 
‘ Summer! ’ dies the J’oung man, ‘ Lo, a swallow !’ 
‘Nay,’ saj’s the old one, with that repression of 
youthful optimism which is the privilege of age, 

‘ Una swallow,’ &C. But undouhtedly in most cases 
of widely distributed proverbs the probability is on 
the side of a common ancestor. It is not easy, for 
instance, to see how that one about the gift- 
horse’s mouth, which was, as we know, 'a vulgar 
proverb ’ in the time of St Jei'ome, could ever have 
been independently produced. That two minds 
should hit upon precisely the same illustration for 
the same thougdit may be within the bounds of 
o.ssibiIity, but that in each case a proverb should 
e the fruit of it pushes the coincidence to the 
utmo.st limits of chance. 

It i.s obviou-s that the gieater number of thc.se 
loverbs which seem to be common property mimt 
e of eastern birth. If we find a proverb in Eng- 
lish, German, Italian, and Spanisli, and also in 
Arabic, Persian, aud Hindustani, wliicii is the 
more likely — tliat it has passed from Europe to 
Asia, or from Asia to Europe? A wide distribu- 
tion argues antir|uity, for neces.sarily the proverb 
travels slowly j and, go buck as far as we may, we 
liud the proverb, tlie fable, and the parable work- 
ing together in the East. lYlien David appealed 
to Saul it was with ‘a proverb of the ancients,’ 
and it was with proverbs that the prophets drove 
home their words, proverbs that are, many of them, 
in use there to this day, like ‘ As is the mother, so 
i.s her daughter,’ aud ‘The fatheis have eaten sour 
grape.s, and the teeth of the ohikhen are set on 
edge.’ The sayings of ‘ them of okl time’ cited in 
the Sermon on the Mount—’ .ludge not that ye he 
not judged,’ ‘The straw in another's eye tliou 
seest, but not the beam in thine own,’ and others, 
are still current in Syria. ' One sows and another 
reaps’ and ‘ Who makes a trap for others falls into 
it himself’ are Turkish, and ‘Where the corpse 
is there the vultures will he ’ is a Bengali proverb. 
The proverbs that are strictly national have an 
interest of another kind. Coming directly from 
the people, the chosen vehicles of their sentiments 
and opinions, they naturally retlect tlie habits of 
thought, the turn of mind,' the way of looking at 
things, that prevail among those who use them. 
Any one at all versed in comparative paroemiology 
will he able for the most part to make a shrewd 
guess at the original language from a translated 
specimen. They rellect other things too — often 
the history of the nation they come from. The 
Spaniard, as he was before Ferdinand andXimenez 
bridled Aragon aud Castile, makes himself heard 
in ‘ The king goes as far as he may, not as far ivs 
he would ; ’ tlxere are 'reutonic proverbs older than 
Luther, in ivliioh his very spirit seems to speak ; 
there are Italian proverh-s that, in their cynicism, 
distrust of mankind, and open advocacy of lying, 
are inore eloquent on the state of society in 
mediieval Italy than any of her historians. And the 
differences they suggest are often curious. The 
devil figures prominently in the proverbs of Europe ; 
but in those of the Latin races he is alway.s treated 
with respect, or at any rate credited with astute- 
ness, the only exception, perhaps, being the Italian 
one that accuses him of weaving a coarse web. In 
Teutonic proverbs, on the other hand, lie is held 
up to ridicule on the score of his amazing sira- 
plioity. He tries to get wool off his pigs ; he takes 
a donkey for a cow, and remarks how soft its horn 
is ; he sits down on a swarm of bees, becan.se 
whore there is singing going on one may make 
one’s self easy ; and so on through a host of pro- 
verbs that give a very poor idea of his intellect. 

Of the national groups the Spanish is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable. The number of Spanish 


proverbs is prodigious. In any other language 
5000 or 6000 would be a large collection, but a 
SpaiiEli MS. by Yriarte, tlie Royal libiarian, wliicli 
was in the Heber library, contained between 
25,000 and 30,000, a numlier which, however 
incredible to others, is not at all burprisiiig to 
tlio.se who know the proverbial aptitudes of the 
people and the language. In Spain almost every- 
thing lias its proverb ; every village of the plain, 
every herb of the field, has its virtues or vices put 
in a compendious sliape for general oiiculation. 
And tliej' are as racy as they are numerous, full of 
shrewd sense and knowledge of hunian nature, and 
rich in that grave, dry Spanish humour which 
never compromises itself by a de.scent into facetious- 
uess. The Spaniard is, no doubt, naturally senten- 
tious, hut the facilities olfeied by lii.s ricli, "sonorous 
Castilian should not he overlooked ; and among 
them imist he reckoned its wealth in rhymes, con- 
sonant and assonant, of which there is such strik- 
ing proof in the number and e.xcelleuee of the 
Spanish iliyming proverbs. Language, it may be 
observed, plays an important part in proverbs. 
Take, fur example, the Scotch ‘Better a tooiu 
house than an ill tenant.’ Compared uitli the 
English ‘empty,’ Imw much more effective is the 
Scandinavian ‘ toom,’ to say nothing of the allitera- 
tion or inverted rhyme. The Basque proverbs, 
from which several of the Siuinisli aie obviously 
derived, are of much the .same character; and in 
both, but especially in the Basque, the resemblance 
to the proverbs of the East is veiy distinct. 'I'lie 
Basque proverbs have not been ns carefully collected 
as they deseiu'e, and of comse form only a small 

S i; but, relatively to the Euskaia-speakiug 
ation of a littlo over half a million, their 
tmmheis indicate a propen.sity to the use of 
the proverb im strong a.s the Spaniard’.®. The 
Italian proverh.s, only less numerous than the 
Spanish, are more remarkable for wit, often bitter, 
tliau for Immour ; in the French, on the other 
hand, there is little or none of that brilliant wit 
and epigrammatic neatne.ss of e.xpression which 
distinguish French literature. But this is only 
what iniglit be expected. French wit is the pro- 
duct of Frencli culture, and proverbs are natural 
productions. Our own, including the Lowland 
Scotch, niu.st be regarded as simply a subdivision 
of the great Teutonic gToii]) comprisiim the Ger- 
man, the Plattileutscb, the Dutch, the Danish, the 
Swedish, and the Noi’wegiau. Each of these has, 
of course, its own peculiar proverbs, but in each 
case the main body, it will he seen on comparison, 
belongs to a common stock. Next to Spain, the 
region richest in proverbs in Europe is probably 
that watered by the lower Elbe, and including 
Oldenburg, Hanover, Holstein, and Mecklenburg 
— the Anglo-Saxon country, in fact. Compared 
with other groups, the Celtic proverbs must be 
rated as poor. The Gaelic proverbs, as Nicol- 
son’s admirable collection shows and be himself 
aibuits, have been largely recruited from Norse and 
Lowland Scotch sources ; and the purely Celtic are 
to a great extent made up of sayings in praise of 
Fingal, or expressive of the opinion wbicb one clan 
has of anotlier, or of itself. 'The Welsh proverbs 
gathered by Howell are very flat ; and of the Irish 
Dr Nicolson observes that the w onder is they are 
so few. and those few so remarkably deficient in 
the wit for which our Hibernian cousins are 
specially distinguished — a remark certainly borne 
out by the speoinieus usually given, in which moral 
truisms of the copy-hook order, like ‘ ITrfcue is 
everlasting wealth,’ ‘Wisdom excels all riches,’ 
‘Falling is easier than rising,’ have a decided pre- 
dominance. Among the oriental proverbs the 
Aj-abic liold the first place in respect of quantity, 
and perhaps quality likewise, but the Persian and 
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Hiiulnstaiii are also excellent, and in the Turkish, 
together Avith ahundaiit 'worldly &lll•e^\'dlvess, tliere 
irs feonietinies a vein of poetry that very striking. 
It is questionable -whether the ‘tender heauty,’ to 
use Trenclis pinase, of oiir om'u ju'overh of tlie 
shorn lanih is not rivalled by its Turkish parallel, 
‘ CTod makes a nest for the Llhid bird.’ 

The bibliography of proverbs is, of coiirae, a subject 
■which cannot be compressed within the limits of an article. 
Even the adinirablt: work of 31. Duplessid, ^iUioyritjihie 
FarCiiuoloiiiqne (Paris, 1S47), full as it is, has been out- 
gi’ovvn by the proverb literature that has spiung up since 
its apjvearance ; and lsoj)itzsch’s Litcratiir dcr Sprich' 
V'ortcr (Nuremberg, 18o3) is still more out of date. The 
oldest collections of proverbs— true proverbs, that is to 
say, not aphorisms or maxims of sages — are probably the 
French Frovcrlttn ruvaux. ct vnhjcmx, and Prorerhes an 
VillauL^ a significant title as indicating the recognised 
source of proverbial wisdom, llotli of these aie of tlie 
13tli century, and there are one or two otliers of the 
same sort almost as old. The ilarquU of 8antillaiia, the 
Spanish poet, statesman, and soldier, is the oldest collec' 
tor of pioverbs of wliom we know anytliing. His collec* 
■fcioii of G25 ‘Proveibs tliat the old women repeat over 
■the fire ’ was made at the request of Joliii II. of Castile 
about the middle of the loth century, but was not printed 
till 1508. The earliest German collections were those of 
Joliann Agi’icola in 152S, and Sebastian Franck in 1541, 
forBebel’s ‘ Proverbia Germauica ’ (1508), being in Latin, 
cannot be counted. Of Italian proverbs the fii'st genuine 
collection was the Frovcrhi of Antonio Coruazzano 
(Venice, 1518). Comparatively little attention has been 
paid to our own, iJolm IleywoocI, the dramatist, in 1640 
composed in verse A dialoijnc contcymnn in effect the 
minihev of (dl the ^roverlee in the EwjUsh tinuje, which 
has a certain interest and value as the first attempt 
towards a collection in the language. George Herbert’s 
Jitciilct Fyudintuiii is, as its original title of Outtandiah 
Pi'Oi’erhs implies, merely a collection of foreign proverlw 
in an English dress. Howell in 1050 collected a few 
■vvliich he appended to las Lexicon Tetrar/Iotton, to take 
away the reproach against England ‘that she is but 
barren in this point, and tliose proverbs she hatli are but 
flat and empty.’ The fii^t deserving the name of a col- 
lection was Hay’s in 1G70, which, though faulty in system 
and arrangement, brought together a coinsiderable num- 
ber of genuine, racy, popular proverbs, and has passed 
through seven or eight editions. The best, th.at in 
Bolms handbook of Froverbs (1855), is supplemented 
by a copious ‘Alphabet of Proverbs,’ to which the com- 
panion volume, the Polyglott of Forei(jn Proverbs (1857), 
foinis a useful adjunct. A later collection is Mr W. C. 
Hazlitt’s (2d ed. 1882). Scotch proverbs have fared 
better. A collection by David Fergusson ai>peared in 
1G41, and a mud) larger one by Kelly in 1721, followed 
by Allan Hamsay’s in 1737. Henderaon’s was pub- 
lished in 1832, and Hislop’a in 1SG2. A collection of 
Gaelic proverbs was made by Donald Macintosh in 
1785, .and a more complete one by Alexander Nicolson 
in 1882. Trench’s Lessons in Proverbs (1853) some- 
what relieves the poverty of English proverb literature. 
In strong contrast to EiigUsli neglect is tlie zeal of Ger- 
man collectors. Goedeke enumerates seventy-five names, 
and Duples.sis more than thrice that number of works. 
A few of the more notable, after Agricula and Franck, are 
Lehmann, Folitischer Baum<jartcn (1030)j Siebenkees 
(1790); \Yander, (1832) and Bprichw'n'tcr 

Zfx’A’OH (1867),' Koi-te (1837); Eisslein (1840); Sim- 
rock (1840); Suteriueifater, Sclnceizerischc Sprichio irter 
(1869) ; Binder, Sprkhwuvterschatz (1873); Schroder, 
Flaitdihlsche Spriickworderschatz (1876); Ilbemsberg- 
Dliringsfeld, Spi'ichwortev der Germanischen tnid Poman- 
ischen tSj^rachen (1872-75). The last is probably the 
most masterly work on proverbs ever written. It is not 
so much a collection as a concordance of proverbs, in 
which more than 1700 ore traced through all the Teutonic 
and Latin languages and most of their dialects. The 
chief Frenoli collections are Froverbes Commitns (16th 
century); Lebon, Adages et Froverbes de Solon de Yoge 
(iCth century); Meurier, Tresor des Sentences (1617); 
Oudiii, Cnriosiiez Francoises (1640); Poncouoke, Dic- 
tion'iuiircdcs Froverhes ( 1749 ) ; Tuet, Matinees SSnonaises 
(1789) ; Le Houx de Lincy, Livre dcs Froverhes Franqais 
(1859; the beat; over-elaborate in arrangement, but 


valuable for its introduction and appendices) ; Oihenart, 
Fi'overbes Basques (1057; reprinted 1847); Wauve, P)t). 
verhes dc la Basse Bretagne Leapy, Proicrhcs du 

de Bearn (1876); ToaeUi, Recuci de Prouverhi 
(Hice, 1878). — Italian; Cynthio, Froverbi (1520); Pe.v 
cetti, Froverbi Italiani •, Giustiy P)oicrbi Toscani 

(1853; new ed. by G. Capponi, 1884); Bonifacio, Fro- 
verhi Lombardi (1858); Toinmaseo, Froverbi Corsi 
(1841); Pasqualigo, Froverbi Vaicti (3d ed. 1882). — 
Spanish: Refranes Famosissimos Glossudos (1509); 
Blasco de Garay, Cartas cn Refranes (1545); Pedio 
Valles, Libro de Refranes (1549); Hernan Nuhez 
de Guzman, Refranes o Proverbios (1555); Mallara, 
Pkilohofia Vulgar (15G8); Palmheno, EL Estudioso Cor- 
tesano (1587); Oudin, Refranes Castellanos (1G05); 
Sorapan, Mcdecina en FrovLvbios (1616); Cejudo, Re- 
franes (1675), Refranes de la Lengiia Castellana (1815, 
from the Dictionary of the Academy); Collins, dic- 
tionary of Spanish P?'or£?>‘5A‘{lS22) ; U, H, Burke, Spanish 
Salt ( 1877 ; the proverbs in Don Quixote ) ; Haller, Alt- 
spanischc Sjadchw >rtcr (1883). — Portuguese: Adagios, 
Proverbios, tCa*. (1780-1841). — Dutch: Harreboinee, 
Sprccku'oordcn (185S-G3). — Danish : Molbech, Lanskc 
Ordtiprog (1850); Kok (1870); Grundtvig (187.6). — 
Sw'edish: Reuterdahl, Guinla 0?‘(7spruA.‘ (1840) ; Svenska 
Ordsprakboken (1865). — Norwegian. : Aasen, Norske 
Grdspro// (1856). — Icelandic: Dr H. Sclieving (1847). — 
Flemish: Willems (1824). — Modern Greek: Negiis, 
Dictionary of Modern Greek J^rovorhs (1834). — Hussian ; 
A selection in appendix to Duplessis (1847). — Arabic : 
Scaliger and Erpenius, Proverbium Arabum Centurioi 
D«a’(1623); Burkbardt, Arabic Proverbs 2d cd. 

1875); Freytag, Proverbia (1838-43); Landberg, Pro- 
verhes et Dictons dc la Province dc (1883).— Persian 

and Hindustani : Hoebuck, (1824). — Bengali and Sans- 
krit: Morton (1832). — Behar : Christian (1891). — 
Turkish ; Decourdemanclie, Mille ct un Froverhes Tnres 
(1878); Osmanischc Spriclncorier {1BC5; K.K. Orient. 
Akad., "Wien). — Chincbe : Ban Kiou Chooa^i, or the 
Pleasing Histovy (17*51), contains a fainall colleo^tion. — 
Japanese : Steenackers and Ueda Tokunosuke, Cent 
Proverhts Japonais (1884). 

Provorbs, The Book of, a canonical book of 
the OUl _Te.stanient, holtlfe tlie second place among 
the Hagiogi‘aj)lia> coming iminediately after Paahiifi>. 
Tlie Hebj*ew Avord 'masked, translated in the title by 
paroimia in the LXX. auil liromMum in the Vul- 
gate, primarily means ‘similitude,’ and is applic- 
able to any kind of allegory, simile, or comparison, 
e.^iecially when made for purposes of instruction ; 
and every kind of didactic poetry is aUo included 
uiidcr the name. Typical instances of the use of 
the word occur in Ezek. xvii. 2 (LXX. 

A.V. ‘ ]>arable ’), 1 Sani. x. 12 parahulc, 

A, V. ‘ proverb ’), Ps. xlix. 4 ( ‘ parable ^), Isa. xiv. 4 
(LXX. threnos, A.V. ‘proverb’); it thus ap])lie.s 
equally to tliat brief &])OiitaneouvS pi oduct of popular 
wit or wisdom which in ordinary English iiavlance 
is most usually understood by the word ‘proverb,’ 
and also to that special kind of literary production 
Avhicli the liomans called sententia, the Greeks 
gnomCi aiul which i.s known to the modern French 
a.s the maxim. The Book of PioverLs as we now 
have it is made up of a number of oiiginally separ- 
ate collections; besides the general preface {i. 1-7), 
usually attributed to the author of chap, i.-ix., it 
consists of the following eight parts : ( 1 ) i. 8-ix. 18 
has more appearance of plan, method, and free com- 
position than any of the others, and is specially 
distinguished by the elaborateness with which its 
moral lessons are enforced. Its personification of 
wisdom as the first creation of God is ‘one of the 
moat remarkahle and beautiful things in Hebrew 
literature,’ and clearly marks it as belonging to 
a comparatively late plia.se of Hebrew tliought not 
far removed from the beginnings of Alexandrian 
speculation. (2) x. 1-xxii. 16, headed ‘the pro- 
verbs of Solomon,’ consists of 876 miscellaneous 
diatichs, mostly of the antithetic type, of which a 
good example is furnished by the opening verse of 
the collection. (3) xxii. 17-xxiv. 22 consists of 
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thivty-two moral precepts, six of which are iliatichs, 
seventeen in four lines, and the otheis of various 
forms, including a discouise or masluil of some 
length against drunkenness (xxiii. 29-35). An 
exlmrtation to heedfulne.ss uniler instruction is 
pielixed (xxii. 17-21). (4) xxiv. 23-34 is super- 

.sciibed ‘The.se also are sayings of the wise,’ and 
contains six sayings or precepts of a somewhat 
tiite order, including, however, the familiar de- 
scription of the sluggard and his vineyard. (5) 
XXV. 1-xxix. 27 has the heading ‘These also are 
the proverbs of Solomon, which the men of He/e- 
kiah, king of Judah, copied out.’ Of the total 
number ( 127) 114 are distichs, six in four lines, and 
the rest inegnlar. This collection is generally 
considered by critic.s to contain more elements of 
high antiquity than the rest of the hook, and is 
specially distinguished hy the vigour, fieshness, 
and originality of its ohservations and expressions. 
(0) XXX. consists of twelve sets of ver.ses of various 
impoit, including some riddles of the Hebrew type. 
The somewhat nhscure heading ought prohahly to 
run ‘The words of Agur the son of Jakeh of Massa’ 
(of. Gen. XXV. 14; 1 Cliron. i. 30, iv. 33), and the 
opening veises to he read (as in 11. V. margin) 
‘ The mail said, I have wearied myself, O God, 1 
have wearied my.self, 0 God, and am consumed, 
for T am more hriitish than any man, and have not 
the nndcrstaiidiiig of a man ’ — tlie despairing ex- 
piession of a spirit that has e.xhausted its energies 
111 tlie ertbrt to reach a true knowledge of God. 
(7) xxxl 1-9, 'The words of Lemuel, king of Massa 
(see above), wherewith Ida mother instructed him,’ 
a wauling against wine and women, and an exhor- 
tation to rigliteousiieas in iudgineut. (8) xxxi, 10- 
31, an alphabetical piece without .superscription, 
consisting of twenty-two distichs in praise of the 
‘virtuous woman’ — i.e. the wise, energelic, capable 
housewife. There lue no data that enable us accur- 
ately to detoriiiiiio the relative ages of these eight 
portions. It seems not imreasoiiahle to snppo.se 
that tlie book may have been brought into its 
present form hy the writer of the lirst jiart (i.-ix.). 
It is not improbable that the book contains indi- 
vidual utterances of very great antiquity — as old 
as, and perhaps ei'eii older than, Boloinoii himself ; 
hut it is impossible to pick out these with certainty. 
There is no good reason for identifying the iiuun 
collection (x. l-xxil 16), consisting as wc have 
seen of 376 maslials, with the 3000 proverbs of 
Soloiiiuii mentioned in 1 Kings, iv. 32, though this 
has been done by Jerome; that x. 1-x.xii. 16 was 
not before the compilers of xxv. 1-xxix. 27 is 
evident from the number of doublets contained in 
the latter series (cf., for example, xxv. 24 and 
xxi. 9 ; xxvi. 13 and xxii. 13 ; xxvi. 15 and xix. 24, 
and numerous other instances). It is pirobahle 
that the present book was a slow and giodual 
growth; and that the process may have been carried 
oil to a very late date Is shown by the considerable 
variations between the Massoretic and Septuagiut 
texts. 

For a good account of the Book of Proverbs, with refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject, see lleuss, (rcsch. 
d. heil. Schriflen Allan Testaments (1890). The most 
convenient conunentarics are those of Hitzig (1858), 
Bertlieau (1847; new eil.by Nowaok, 1883), and Delitzsoli 
( 1873 ; Eng. trana. ). See also The Speaker’s Oommentarp, 
and a hoiniletical work by Horton (1891). 

Providence, a seaport and the .semi-capital of 
tlie .state of Rhode Island, the second city of New 
England and the twentieth in order of ]) 0 )mlation 
in the United States, is .situated at the head of 
navigation, on an arm of Narragansett Bay known 
a.s Providence River, 35 miles from the ocean and 
44 miles hy rail SSW. of Boston. It covers a wide 
area on both sides of the river, which, above its 
two bridges, expands into a cove, a mile in circuit, 


on the borders of which is a hamlsuine park, shaded 
with noble elm.s. It is a city of large commeice, 
nianufactnrc.s, and wealth, ahoiiiidiiig with heauti- 
fnl villas and gaideiis. Founded befoie the con- 
ventional type of American cities had been dis- 
covered, its streets are pleasantly irregular, and 
the site singularly uneven, rising in one jilace to 
204 feet above liigli-water ; and in one ward, much 
of which is still in fauns, there aie niimeroiis hills 
and valleys. Ainoiig the many notable public 
huilding.s and institutions of Pintidenoe are a city 
hall, of granite, which cost upwards of 51 , 000 , 000 , 
and has facing it the state’s .soldiers’ monument ; 
the state-lumae ; the emstum-hoiue and ])OSt-ot}ice ; 
the Athenmum, and the huikUiigs of the Rhode 
Kland Historical Society ; the arcade and the 
Butler E.vehange ; a gieat number of clinrclie.s, 
schools, and libraries, liospitals and asylums, in- 
elmling a noble charity known as the Dexter Asylum 
for the Poor; the Friends’ Boauling-sebool (poini- 
larly, ‘the Qiiakei College’) ; and Brown Unh ci.sity, 
a Baptist institution, founded in 1764, and amply 
endowed : it has about 300 students, and ranks 
among the leading colleges of the United States. 
The city' has lust most of its foreign trade, hut 
instead it has become one of the great manufactur- 
ing centres of the conntiy ; two small rivers att'ord 
abundant water-power. The chief establishments 
are engarred in i>rodncing silver-ware, tools, stoves, 
engines, locomotives, cottons and woollens, coiset- 
laces, shoe-laces, lamp-wicks, ite. ; and besides 
there are scores of manufactories of jewellery, many 
bleacliing-work.s, R-e. Providence was settled in 
1636 hy Roger Williams. Pop. (1870) 68,904; 
(1880) 104,867; (1890) 13‘2,146. 

Province (Lat, provincia), a territoiy acquired 
hy the Romans beyond the limits of Italy, and 
governed by n Roman Pia-tor (q.v. ) or pioprietor, 
or by a procon.sul (.see CONSUL). The senate de- 
cided which provinces wei'e to be i)i'ictorian and 
whicli consular. As a rule the provinces were 
immercifnll}’ plundered by the governors and the 
tax-collectoie [puhlicuni). Under Augustus tliere 
were twelve imperial provinces, requiring military 
occupation, and under the enqieror’s iimuediate 
control, and ten senatorial provinces, enlinsted 
to senatorial management (.see Rome). The pro- 
vince.s of France (q.v.) were snper.seded at the 
Revolution hy the departments. The great govem- 
luental divisions of India, Canada, and other 
countries are often entitled province.s. The sphere 
of duty of an Archbishop (q.v.) is his province, 
usually consisting of several dioceses. The mon- 
astic ordeis aie or were distributed in pro^'iuces of 
varying area ; the provincial, in its monastic refer- 
ence, is the superior of all the houses and all the 
members of a monastic order within any particular 
province. See General, Monachism. 

Provill,S, a town of France (dept. Seine-et- 
Mariie), by rail 59 miles SE. of Paris, ha.s remains 
of ancient walls. Hanked b.y ruined watch-towers. 
The most interesting feature is an ancient tower, 
built in the 12th century, vulgarly called Cirsar’s 
Tower. The vicinity was long famou.s for its ro.ses, 
and they- are still cultivated to a considerable 
extent. There are numerous tlonr-niills and dye- 
works. Pop. 7888. 

Provisional Order is an order granted, under 
the powers conferred hy an act of qiarliament, hy a 
department of the government, hy the Secretary of 
State, or by some other authority, whereby certain 
things are authorised to be done w'hich could be 
accomplished otherwise only hy an act of parlia- 
ment. The order does not recei;'e effect, however, 
until it has been conflrmed by the legislature. 
Till that time it is purely; p^•o^^sional; and even 
after it has been so confirmed and is in reality' 
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an inilepeudeut aci, it letiiin^ tlie title of a j)vo- 
visioiial order. Provitiioiial oideis tue inobt iis,efal 
in facilitating the iiiodilication or extension of the 
provisions of general acts, so .as to ad/ipt them to 
the sijecial necessities of particular districts. They 
may he obtained witli much greater e.xpedition and 
less cost tlian a piii’ate hill ; the contirniatory act 
ii’heu unopposed may he obtained in a week or 
two, .and ha.s all the facilities of a government 
inea&uie. 

Provisions of Oxford. See Montfokt. 

Provisors, ST-VTUTE of. The object of this 
statute, passed in the icign of Edward III. (1350), 
was to correct and put an end to the abuses which 
had arisen in the exercise of the ]iapal prerogatives 
as to the disposal of heiielicvs in England. See 
England (Ciiuncii of), Vol. IV. p. 357. 

Provo City, cajiital of Utah county, Utah, is 
on the Pruvo River, between Utah Lake and the 
'Wah.satch Mountains, ami 4tl miles by rail SlilE. of 
Salt Lake City. It contains flour-mills, tanneiies, 
&e. Pop. (1890) 5153. 

Provost (Lat. pnepaiitus, ‘set over’), in Clinrch 
Law, the cliief dignitary of a cathedi.al or collegiate 
church, from which use the title has also been 
transferred to the heads of other bodio.s, religious, 
literary, or administrative. The name is also 
given to the superior.? of cei tain religious houses 
of lesser rank, and the relation of wliich to the 
more important houses is analogous to that of 
the priory to the abbey. The heail of a cathe- 
dral chapter was ancieutl.y tlie aichdeacon. At 
]ire,sent, m the Roman Catlicdiu Church, eatheilral 
chapters are (iresided over liy provosts in Austiia, 
Prussia, Bavaria, and England, hut in other 
parts of Germany and in France by deans. In 
the Church of Engdaiul the Dean (cj. v.) is the 
chief officer of a cathedral j but the title of provost 
survives, alongside tliat of dean, in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, In the Protestant Church in 
Germany, in the north especially, where several 
minor churches or chajjels are attached to one chief 
church, the minister of tlie latter is called provost 
(probst). In England the heads of Uriel, Queen’s, 
and Worcester colleges in the university of O.xford, 
and the head of King’s College, Cambridge, are 
designated provost. The head of Eton College is 
also so called. 

In Scotland the chief municipal magistrate of 
a city or hurgh is called provost, the term corre- 
sponding to the English word mayor'. The provost 
presides in the civic courts along with the bailies, 
who are his deputies (see Borough, Vol. II. p. 
338). The chief-magisti'ates of Edinburgli, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, and Pei tli are styled Lord Provost. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh is entitled to the 
prefi.x ‘Right Honourable,’ which may he attached 
not merely to the name of his office, hut to Iris 
Christian name and surname. Idee Address 
(Foiuis OF), Precedence. Within the city and 
liberties of Ediuhurgh the Lord Provost takes pre- 
cedence next after nremhers of the royal family. 

Provo.st-inarslial, in the Navy, i.s a person 
appointed to have charge of a prisoner befoi'e a 
court-martial, and until the sentence of the court 
is carried into execution. In the British Array the 
provost-marshal is an officer, appointed only abroad, 
to superintend the preservation of order, and to be, 
as it were, the head of the police of any particular 
camp or district. He has cognisance of all camp- 
followers, a.s well as of members of the army. 
Under the Army Act of 1881 he cannot as formei-ly 
indict any punishment of his own autliority, but 
may apprehend any offender and bring him before 
a court-martial. It may then be his duty to see 
the sentence of the court coi'ried out. 


Proxy (coutiacted for Piooiiracy), the agency 
of one peison who acts as sulibtitute for another. 
Every member of tlie House of Lmds was formerly 
permitted, on obtaining a nominal license fiom the 
crown, to appoint another lord of pailianient his 
proxy to vote for him in his absence. Only a 
spiritual lord could be proxy fur a spiritual lord, 
and a temporal for a tenipoial lord, and no peer 
could hold more than two iiroxies at the same 
time. Proxies were never used in judicial business, 
or in committees of the House, nor could a proxy 
sign a protest. Tlie practice of admitting proxies 
was diseoiitiimed in 1SG7. Shareliolders in joint- 
stock eoinpanies may vote by proxy. Formerly 
princely persons weie soinetinies, for leasons lif 
state or convenience, represented by deputy at 
their own nnuiiagcs; but mariiage by proxy is 
not recognised by tlie law of England. See ilAE- 
RLV.GE, Vol. VII. p. 58. 

Priirtentins, Marcu.s Aurehus Clemens, 
tlie mo.st important of the Roman Christian poets, 
was horn in the north of Spain in 348 a.d. Nothing 
is known regarding him except what he has himself 
told in a poetical antobiograijhy prelixed to his 
works. From this we leain that he received a 
liberal education, practised as a pleader, discliarged 
the functions of civil and criminal judge, and was 
ultimately .apijointed to a higli oiiice at the im- 
perial court. Ills religious convictions came late 
in life, and he devoted tlie evening of his days to 
the composition of leligioiis poetry. The year of 
his death is not known. Of his poems the cliief 
are (1) Caihcnwinon Liber, a seiies of twelve 
hortatory hymns, the llrst lialf for the different 
lioiiis of the day, the latter half for different churcli 
.seasons (Eng. trans. 184,5); (2) Pcrinlephwiun, a 
collection of fourteen lyrical poems in honour of 
martyrs; (3) Apotheosis, a defence of the doctrine 
of the Trinity a;jainst heretics ; (4) llumarticjcneiu, 
on the Origin or Evil, a polemic, in ver.sc, against 
UieMavcionites; (5) P.sijrhoimiehitc, on the Tiiiiiiipli 
of the Clnibtian Graces in the Soul of a Reliever; 

(6) Contra Pi/mmuchuin, the first book a poleiuio 
against the heathen gods, the second against a 
petition of Bynmiachus for the restoration of the 
altar and statue of Victory cast down by Oratiau ; 

(7) Diptyehon, a series of forty -nine hexameters, 
arranged in four verses, on sorijitural ixicidents 
and peisonages. Bentley calls Prudentius ‘ the 
Horace and Virvil of tlie Christiari.s,’ wbieh may 
be true enough if the critic only meant to say that 
he is the first of the eaily Christian ver.se-inakers. 
See the article Hy.vin, Vol. VI, p. 4B. 

Editions are by F. Areval (Home, 1788), reprinted in 
Migne’s Patroloijia, lix.-lx. ; Obbar (Tubingen, 1845); 
and Dressel (Leip. 1890). See Brookhaus, A. Prudentius 
1872); Ebert, Geschirhle der Uliriatlich-Lateln. Lit. 
vol. i. 1874); Faguut, De A. PrudentU Cleiiieiitis 
Carni. lyricis (1883); and F. St John Thackeray, 
Ti'anslations from Prudentius [IHtlO), with an excellent 
introduction on his life and times, language, metre, 
and style. 

Prnd’homnics, Councils of. See France, 
Vol. IV. p. 776. 

Prilliclla. Skeat deliiies this material as ‘a 
strong woollen stuff, originally of a dark colour,’ 
Fr. pruncUe, ' a sloe,’ whence prunella in a Latin- 
ised form. We know this word oliieHy from Pope’s 
line lines (Essay on Man, iv. 204) ; 

Wurth inakcH the man, and want of it the fellow, 

Tlie rest is all but leaLlier ar iiriinella. 

To which passage, in the Globa edition, Mr Ward 
notes ‘becau.se clergymen’s gowits vrere often made 
of this kind of stuff.’ — The name Prunella is 
also given to a genus of plants of the natural 
order Lahiatce. Several species are natives of 
Europe ; one only is found in Britain, P. vidyaris, 
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jiopulavly known as Self-lieal, a plant very frequent 
in moist and barren pastnre.s, as it is also tnronghont 
most parts of Em ope, central Asia, North America, 
and New Holland. It vv,as at one time in coii-sider- 
nble repute as a febrifuge. It is niildlj’ aromatic 
and slightly astringent 

Prunes are dried frnit of the pin ni -tree {Pruiiiis 
domcstim), of the vaiiety called Juliana, largely 
piepared in France, and exjiorted thence. Great 
nnmljers come also from I3o.snia and Servia. 

Pruning, the removal of branebes from fruit 
or fnre.st tiees, in order to tlie gi'eater production 
of finit, the improvement of the timber, orpurposes 
of ornament. In pruning for ovnauiental jniipose.s 
taste mnst chiefly be consulted, but reference must be 
made to wiiat has been too little regarded in pruuiiig 
of every kind — the nature or habit of the tree itself. 
iSome trees U’ill bear clipping into fantastic forms, 
wliieli "wonld be utterly destinotive of others. Sncli 
forms, once esteemed as the finest ornaments of a 
jileasnre-grnnnd, oi- the neighbuurliood of a man- 
sion, ,are lejeutcd by the simpler taste of thepre.sent 
age, and the ‘ tnpiarian art ’ lias fe^^' admirers. Much 
may he done, however, by the removal of branches 
to give a finer form to ornamental tree.s; but in 
tbi--, ns in the iirnning of trees grown for tlie sake 
of their timber, a gi'eat mi.stake i.s veiy generally 
committed in peunitting Inanehes to grow to a 
considerable size before they are cut off. It may 
be accepted as a general rule that the branches 
removed slionUl be small in proportion to the bulk 
of the trunk. The renioval of twigs ami small 
branches is attendeil by no h.ad effeot.s, and may be 
henelloial ; but the removal of large branches is 
dangerous. The leai'ing of .stum)is or snags is an 
aggravation of the evil. Tliey rot away and spoil 
the timber of tlie stem; indeed, a hole is not un- 
freqnently formed, which may eventually lead to 
the rotting of the whole of the interior of the trunk 
of the largest oak.^ But in the ease of fore.st 
tices pruning may with advantage be in great part 
ai’oideil, by taking caie to plant at iiroper distances, 
and tliinuing out the plantations snliiciently in early 
periods of tlieir growth. In this way better timber 
IS olitained and a gn-eater produce from the land. 
Pines and Ills scarcely ever require pruning, and are 
probably in almost afl cases the worse of that which 
they get, except in the reiimval of those lower 
branches which liave actually begun to decay. In 
other trees it is sometimes of importance to watch 
for branches that would divide the trunk, and to 
prevent the division, causing the main stem to 
ascend higher before it forms a crown ; but to be 
of any use this must be done whilst the branches 
are still very young. Plantations should therefore 
he e.xamiued with a view to pruning, at intervals 
of not more than two years, after tliey are six or 
eight 3'ears old. 

In orchards and friiit-gardeus pruning E neces- 
sary, the object being not to produce timber, or the 
utmost luxuriance of trees, but fruit in the greatest 
perfection and ahmulance. The habits of each kind 
must be studied. Even in the iirnning of goose- 
berry and currant bii.slies regain mu.st be had to 
natural diversities, the gooseberry and black-cur- 
rant producing fruit obieily on young wood, wliilst 
tlie red and white onrvaiit produce fruit cliieBy on 
spurs from older hranohes. And so it is amongst 
trees ; apricots, for example, producing fruit chielly 
on young wood, cherries mostly on spurs, whilst 
plums produce both in the one way and in the otlier. 
The object of the gardener in pruning is to bring 
the tree into the condition best suited for producing 
fine fruit and in the g'reafo.sI ahnndauoej and to 
this the training of wall trees must also be 
accommodated. Sometimes, in Older to produce 
particularly fine fruits for the improvement of the 
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vaiiety by .seed, or for tlie sake of a prize at a 
liortichltiiral exliibition, tlie gardener diiiiinishos 
the mimbei of brandies likely to bear fruit beyond 
what would otherwise be desirable. 

The general season^ of jiriining are winter and 
.spring; but some tree.s, jiarticiilarly cherries and 
all other drupaceous fruit trees, are advantage- 
ously pruned in summer, as they then tlirow out 
less gum. 

Pruning in.'.tniments are of various kinds — knives, 
axes, saws, bills of very varioii.s forms, &c. ; and the 
aiyyruncaior, which maybe desciibed ns a pair of 
scissors, one blade hooked or crooked, attached to 
a long handle, and working by a coul and jiiilley. 
It is scarcely used except for .standard trees in 
gardens and orcbaids. 

_ Prurigo is the name applied to a group of 
diseases of the skin, characterised by the presence 
of iia]uiles, scarcely distinguishable in colour fioiii 
the normal skin, and so ‘felt, lafclier than seen,’ 
aeconipamed by intense itching. One fonii of the 
disease, jmuriffo senilis, is met with in old people 
in consequence of the irritation caused liv lice, and 
disappeai.s when these are got lid of. Tn its most 
characteristic foiiii, however, it almost always 
begins in childhood, and may persist through life : 
even when it is got rid of for a time it is very apt 
to recur. It chielly atlects the tinnk and exteii.sor 
surfaces of the liiiilis, anti is woi'.st in winter. The 
disease is aggravated by the scratcliing from wliicli 
the siifl’eier cannot refiain, and the skin becomes 
thickened and often eczematous as well. 'Warm 
baths and .soothing ointments externally, good 
feeding, cod-liver oil, and arsenic or cuiinine are 
generally found to gii-e great relief, and often cure 
the disease entiiely. 

Prussia (Ger. Preussen), by far the largest 
and most iiiqiortant state in the German enijure, 
is a kingdom embracing nearly the whole of 
northern Germany. It is bounded N. by the 
German Ocean, Jutland, and the Baltic; E. 
by Russia (and Russian Poland); S. hy Austria, 
Sa.vony, the Thmingian states, Bavaria, Ilesse- 
Dariiistadt, and Alsace-Lorraine ; tV. liy Luxem- 
bourg, Belgium, and the Netherlands. Prussia 
owns besides Hoheiuollern (q.v.)and about thirteen 
other smaller exclaves or detached territories 
lying within the hounds of other German states. 
The total area is 134,462 sq. in., with about 
30,000,000 inhabitant, s — i.o. nearly two-thirds of 
the entire German empire, with about three-fifths 
of the population, equal to about one and one-tenth 
the size of tlicPfnited Kingdom, or one-half of the 
state of Te.xas. Tlie frontier line has a circum- 
ference of 4720 miles, of wliich 1025 miles are 
coast-line (770 miles on the Baltic, 235 miles on 
the German Ocean). The following are the pro- 
vinces into whicli Prussia is divided : 


Area lu aq. SL 

Pop. in 1880. 

Pop. lu 1800. 

East Prussia 

.14,446 

1,933,930 

1,958,132 

West Prussia 

. 9,0Ui 

1,405,898 

1,433,480 

Berlin feitv) 

25 

1.122,330 

1,679,244 

Biaiiden'bui's 

.15,560 

2,266,825 

2,542, 101 

Pomerania 

,11,762 

1,540,034 

*1,621,211 

Posen 

.11,811 

1,703,397 

1,762.094 

Silesia 

.15,74S 

4,007,025 

4.223, SOT 

Saxony 

. 9,803 

2,312.007 

2,679,862 

Slosv ick-Holstein 

.. 7.3U0 

1,127,149 

1,217,393 

Heligolajul.. . . , 

5 


2,nSG 

Hanover 

.16,031 

2,120.163 

2,280,491 

Weatplinlin 

. 7.892 

2,043,442 

2,428,730 

Hesse^Nashnu 

, 0,128 

1,554,370 

1,604,000 

Bhenislt Prussia.. 

.10,643 

4,074,000 

4.710,313 

Hoheuzullei'n 

. 447 

07,624 

06,148 

Total.... 

130,0761 

27,279,111 

29,959,388 


Omitting Berlin and Heligoland, the density of 
population ranges between 131 (Poineiauia) and 
452 (Rhenish Prussia) per sq. m. About one-fifth 
of the present area of Pmssia has been acquu'ed 
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since 1853, the lavgcit gains being inatle after the 
victorious war of 1,866. The Pin.^sia of Frederick 
the Great eiuhraced niilv 47,800 sq. m. when he 
ascended the tlirone, and 75,000 wlien he died. In 
1819 the population was 10,981,934; in 1864, 
19,234,649; in 1871, 24,689,252. 

PUYstc.lL FEATunE.s. Jloiiiitains . — The greater 
jiart of Pi'U.ssia, more tliau two-third.s of its total 
area, belongs to the north European plain, while 
le.ss than a third, chiefly in the south-west, can he 
described as hilly or luountainou.s. The division 
line between the two districts is roughly indicated 
by an irregular .series of heights beginning with j 
the Teutohiirgerwald, to the east of the upper ! 
Ein.s, and tlie Weser Hills, on both sides of the 
upijer Weser, and thence running towards the 
■-outh-east in the Harz ilountains (q.\n), with the 
Drocken (3740 feet), and in the northern outliers 
of the Tluiringerwald ( Finsterhcrg, 3100 feet ; 
Inselsherg, 3000 feet). Farther to the snuth-ejLst 
this line of heights i.s continued by the Kicsen- 
gehirge (q.v. ), separating Prussian Sile.sia from 
Bohemia, and forming the northern ranges of the 
Sudetie system. None of these range.s rise above 
about 5000 feet; the .Schneekoppe (5250 feet) in 
the Rie.sengehirge is the loftie.st summit on Prussian 
territory. The we.stern and south-western parts of 
the country, comprising Khonish Prussia, West- 
phalia, ami He.sse-Nassau, thus cut off from the 
sandy and heathy wastes of the north, are quite 
distinct in their physical character from the rest of 
Prussia. They are divided by the Rhine into two 
portions. On the west side of the river, between 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the Moselle, i.s the elevated 
plain known as the Hohe Veen and the Eifcl, 
which lias a mean elevation of 1600 feet, with a 
few higher hills (Hohe Acht, 2490 feet). South of 
the Moselle, and parallel with that river, stretches 
the Huiisruek, with an average height of 1200 to 
1500 feet, and farther south is the Hardt, the 
name here given to the rioi them extremity of the 
Vosges. Oh the east side of the Rhine the Rauer- 
land, between the Ruhr and the Hieg, with the 
Eothaar or Rotlagergebirge, is succeeded farther 
south by the We.sterwafd (Fuchskauten, 2153 
feet), between the Sieg and the Lahn, and by the 
Taiimis (Feldberg, 2385 feet), between the Lalm 
and the Main. To the south of the Taunus, 
famous for its mineral springs, lies the fertile 
valley of the Main, wliile to tire east the Vogels- 
berg, chielly, however, in Hesse, forms a link with 
tlie Hohe Rhon ( Wassevkniipe, 3115 feet), which 
in, ay he regarded as an outlier of the Thiivinger- 
wald. The soil i.s generally poor in tliese districts, 
though tliey possess special sources of wealth in 
their iron and coal mines. The level country 
between the Rhone and the Maas, bordering the 
Eifel, Is, liowever, extremely fertile ; and Hesse- 
Cassel is particularly fruitful, cereals of all kinds 
growing abundantly. The great northern plain, 
which occupie.s the rest of the Iringdoin, is varied 
by two terrace-like elevations already describeil 
under Germany (Vol. V. p. 172). The .surface is 
diversified with numerous lakes, especially in the 
east, on what are known as tlie Pomeranian and 
East Prussian Lake-plateaus, but none of them is 
more than 20 srp iii. in area, though altogether 
they are estimated to cover more than 300 sq. in. 
The soil, con.sistiiig chiefly of loose sand interspersed 
with a large number of erratic blocks of granite, is 
sterile, covered in many places with heaths and 
belte of stunted pines. On the northern slope, 
terminating on the shores of the Baltic, there are 
several fertile districts, more especially along those 
rivers which have been carefully embanked, as the 
Nienien and the Vistula. The southern elevation 
of the Prus.sian plain, nmniiig between the Polish 
mountains of Sandoiiiir in the south-east and the 


Elbe between Magdeburg and Burg in the north- 
west, attains a height of about 1000 feet near 
Breslau on the Oder, where it is known as the 
Trebnitz Heiglita. Its general character is more 
fertile than the iiorthem elevation ; while tlie 
country between the two is, for the most part, 
extremely sterile. It includes the sandy w.aste in 
which Berlin, the capital, is .situated. South of 
this tract, and in Silesia and Prussian Saxony, the 
country is fertile, including some of the mo^t pro- 
ductive grain-growing di.stricts of I’russia. H.an- 
over ha.s much the same character. Great marshes 
or peat-moms cover the north and north-west dis- 
tricts ; but the valley.s tluat lie among the Harz Moun- 
tains ill tlie south are often fertile, .and well adapted 
for agrieulture. The coasts are low', and require to 
he protected from the ov ei flowing of the sea by em- 
haiikuients and dj'kes. Sle.swick-HoIsteiu, to the 
north of the Elbe, is in part sandy and heathy, 
like the plain of Hanover, hnt it ha.s also iiunierous 
niar.she.s. 

Ilivcr.i . — The northern plain is watered hj' live 
large rivers — the Nienien, Vistula, Oder, Elbe, .and 
We.ser — all of which ri.se beyoml the borders of the 
kingdom, and tlie Pregel, Eider, and Enis, which 
are exclusively Prussian. In the west the chief 
river is the Rhine, which enters Prussia at Mainz, 
and thenoo flows north through a narrow valley 
noted as one of the most picturesque parts of Ger- 
many. The Rhine, which is navigable throughout 
its entire course in Prussian torritoiy, receb'cs 
nunieious tiilmtaries — as the Lalin, AVied, Sieg, 
Wnpper, Ruhr, Liiqie, Bevkel, and A^echte, on the 
right, and on the left the Alir and the Moselle or 
Mosel, the l.atter of whicli is navigable for more 
than 150 miles within the Prus.sian doniiuimis. 
The AA’'e.ser, Elbe, Oder, and A’istnla, a.s also the 
Spree and Havel, affluents of the Elbe, are of high 
importance for tlie inland navigation of Prussia, 
and are each discussed in siiecial articles. Alto- 
gether Prussia is said to possess 119 navigable 
livers, besides nearly ilfty others that may he used 
by rafts, and niuetj’ navigable canals. Of the 
last named, whicli form a network connecting tlie 
chief rivets of north Germany, the most iiiijiortanb 
are tlie Broinherger, the Finow, the Friedricli- 
AVillielnis, and the Eider Canals. 

Cliniutc . — The climate of Prussia pre.sents great 
differences in the eastern and western provinces, 
the former being exposed to heavy snowstorms in 
winter and great drought in summer, while the 
latter have milder winters and a greater rainfall. 
At Berlin the annual mean temperature is 48° F. ; 
on the Rliine it is 49° (summer, 6,3°; winter, 34°) ; 
in the east province.s and among the niomilaiiis 
it is below 43° (summer, 61°; winter, 25°). 

Productions . — Agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle constitute the jirincipal sources of employ inent 
anil wealth of the rural population of the entire 
monarchy, and tlie state has hitherto directed its 
unremitting attention to the furtherance of the one 
and the iniproveinent of the other ; abrogating oner- 
ous land-taxes, advancing money to landowners, 
encouraging agricultural institutions, introducing 
approved breeds of animals and improved farm 
instruments, &c. Rather le.ss than one-half, or 
12,000,000, of the population of the kingdom are 
engaged in .agriculture as their sole or cliicf occupa- 
tion. Of the total area 60 per cent, is occupied by 
arable laud, 94 per cent, by meadows, and 11 per cent, 
by pasturage. Large estates, as a rule, are only 
to be found in tlie eastern .and least populated pro- 
vinces of the monarchy. Rye, wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, millet, rape-seed, maize, linseed, beet-roofc, 
potatoes, tobacco, flax, henqr, hops, chicory are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The linest grain districts are 
the Boi'cle, near Magdebui'g, the low lands cm the 
AA’’artha and Netze, and on the Plone and Madiie 
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lakes, the north-eastern parts of Pomerania, the 
iblaiul of Rhgen, the valleys of the Oder in Silesia, 
of tlie Saale, Moselle, Saar, and parts of Hesse- 
Nassau. Magdebiirj; is the centre of the lieet-root 
sugar industry. Western Prussia is noted for its 
excellent fruits and vegetables, and its provinces 
stand pre-eminent for their vines. Na-ssau is 
specially famous for its Rhine wines. The forest- 
lands, whicli are chiefly in East Prussia, Posen, 
Upper Silesia, Westphalia, Southern Hanover, 
and Hesse-Nassau, are of great value and con- 
siderable extent, occupying an area of 10,000,000 
English acres. The mineral products of Prussia 
include coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper, cobalt, anti- 
mony, Tuangane.se, ai'.senie, .‘■ulpliur, alum, nickel, 
Idaok lead, baryta, gypsum, slate, lime, freestone, 
s.alt, amber, agate, jasper, onyx, &c. Prussia 
yields about one-half of the annual zinc prodne- 
tioii of the world ; and of the total output of coal 
in Germany, about tbree-eigbtbs of tliat of the 
United Kingdom, Prussia produces 0.3 per cent. 
The chief coalfields are in Sile.sia, Westpbiilia, and 
Elienisb Prussia, wbicli are at the same time the 
chief industrial provinces of the kingdom. The 
region of the Harz in H.anover is also famous for 
its milling indu.strie.s. All metals, salt, precious 
stones, and aiiiher found along the Prus.sian coast 
from Danzig to Memel belong to the crown. Pin.ssia 
has iipwanls of 100 mineral springs, of which the 
most noted aTid efficient are the sulpfmr hatha of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Eiu.s, the iron springs of 
Schwalhacli, Wilhelmshad, Drihurg, ami the hot 
and .saline baths of Eeinerz, Lancleck, Plinsherg, 
Freienwalde, Lauchstedt, Wiesbaden, Sehlangeu- 
had, and Seltera. East Prn.ssia is noted for its 
royal atuils, and the excellent breed of horses 
wnioh it now raises, and of which large inimbevs 
are annually exported. Westphalia enjoys a 
special reputation for the excellence of its hams 
and pork, Pomerania for its smoked geo.se, and 
Brandenhni'g and Hanover for honey and wax. 
Fish of all sorts are ahuiulant in the rivei's and 
numerous lakes ; seals are taken in the Baltic. The 
wooded districts abound in uame of every kind, 
pheasants, partridges, and wild geese being often 
found ill enormous quantitie.s. Be.side.s staas, 
fallow-deer, wild hoars, fo.xes, otters, weasels, 
uolecafs, m.artens, badgers, hares and rabbits, the 
lynx, hear, eagle, and heaver are oocasionally met 
with. 

Alamifactures . — The principal manufactures are 
linens, for whicli certain districts of Bilesia, Prus- 
sian Saxony, and Brandenburg enjoy a European 
celebrity ; while of late yeans tlie cotton lu.anufac- 
tories, ivorked by steam, have maintained a suc- 
cessful rivalry with the older linens, worked by 
hand-looms. Besides these there are numerous 
manufactories of silk, ivool, mi.xed cotton iind linen 
fabrics ; including fine sliawls and carpets in Bran- 
denbni-g, stockings and ribbons in the Rhenish 
provinces, where, as well as in IVestphalia and 
Hesse-Nassan, the flax, hemp, and .silk and cotton 
thread is mainly prepared for the inamifacturers. 
These districts, moreover, stand foremost in regard 
to the preparation and manufacture of iron, steel 
(the steel and gun works of Krupp, at Essen, being 
world-famous), and other inetallic wares, paper, 
leather, soap, oil, cigars, and tobacco, and for tlie 
number of their distilleries and breweries ; while 
Saxony and Silesia have the largest number of 
chicory, starch, heet-root, gunpowder, and gla-ss 
works. Berlin and Elherfeld rank as the tivo most 
important centres of manufacture on the Continent. 
In 1S88-89 there were 311 beet-root sugar factories 
in Prussia, which produced 748,410 tons of raw 
sugar. In 1889 the total value of the minerals 
produced in the kingdom was £23,343,000 (of whicli 
nearly two-thirds came from the Rhine-land and 


Westphalia); while the mineral produce of the 
German empire was only £27,600,000. 

Commerce . — The commerce of Prussia is materi- 
ally facilitated liy her central European position, 
and the netwoik of ii\er and c.anal navigation, 
which makes lier teiritories the connecting medium 
between several of the great European states, and 
which, with 15,000 miles of railway, 40,500 miles 
of public roails (all, or nearly all, formed since the 
time of Frederick tlie Great), and a coa.st-liiie of 
1000 miles, gives her a free outlet to the rest of the 
world. The Prussian mercantile maiine in 1SS9 
mimhered 22.53 vessels of 334,213 tons. The chief 
ports aie Memel, Pillaii, Kiinigr-herg, D.anzig, Col- 
lierg, .Swinemiinde, .Stettin, IVolgast, Stralsimd, 
Kiel, Flenshorg, Altona, Hailmrg, Geestemunde, 
Leer, and Emden. The principal commercial towns 
are Berlin, Knnig.sherg, Bre.slau, Barmen, Elher- 
feld, Danzig, Posen, Stettin, Cologne, Magdelmrg, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 
Annual fairs .are still held at Breslau, Magdeburg, 
and Fiaiikfort-on-the-Oder. 

The money, measures, and weights of Prussia 
are those in use throughout tlio German empiie. 
In accordance with the law of 1872 the murk is the 
unit of reckoning, and has gradually displaced 
Thiileis (fj.v.) and .sillieigrosehen. Tlie Prussian 
or Berlin Bank, founded in 1765, with numerous 
branches in the provinces, is the most important 
of those banks which possess the right of issuing 
notes. 

lielir/ion, Jbc . — The dominant religion is Protes- 
tantism, and since 1817 tlie Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches have been united under the head of one 
coiniuoii evangelical eliiirch. Everytliiiig con- 
nected with tlie e.xternal adniinlstvation of ohnrch 
matters is under tlie control of the minister of 
public instruction and eccle.siastical aiiair.s, hut 
every leligious community manages its own inter- 
nal concerns; the Prote.stant elmrohes acting in 
conjunction witli consistories or boards appointed 
by the government, one of which e.xists m each 
province, under the (lirection of the upper president, 
or provincial governor, and a clerical superintendent- 
general, who in Posen and Pomerania hears the 
title of bishop; while the Roman Catholic Clmi'ch 
is directed by the two archhi-shops of Posen and 
Gnesen, and Cologne, umlev whom stand the four 
bishoprics of Culm, Miinster, Padeiliorn, and 
Treves. The four episcojial sees of Bre.slau, Evnie- 
land, Osnahriick, and Hildesheim are directly 
under the jurisdiction of the pope, while the 
district of Glatz, in Silesia, belongs to the arch- 
bishopric of Prague; Katscher, in Upper Silesia, 
to that of Oliiiiitz ; and Fulda and Limburg to tliat 
of Freiburg. The results of the census of 1885, as 
regards the numbers of the religious bodies, are as 
follows : the Protestants of Prussia mimhered 
18,244,405 (64'4 per cent, of the pop,); Roman 
Catholics, 9,021,763 (33'9 per cent.) ; Jews, 366,375 
( 1 '29 per cent. ). Roman (Catholics are most numer- 
ous in Hoheuzollern (95 per cent.), Rhenish Prussia 
(71 per cent.), Posen, Silesia, iVestphalia, and 
West Prussia. The higher Roman Catholic clergy 
are paid by the .state, the parochial clergy chieny 
by endowments. For the Ktiliur-hunpf, see the 
article Gebmanv, Vol. V. p. 185. 

Education . — Education is compulsory in Prussia 
between the ages of six and fourteen, and its 
management and direction are under the control 
of the state. In no country are better or ampler 
means supplied for the diffusion of knowledge 
among all classes of the community. Prussia has 
ten universities — viz. Konigsberg, Berlin, Greifs- 
wald, Breslau, Halle, Gottingen, Miinster, Bonn, 
Kiel, andMarhurg', which in 1889-90 numhered above 
1240 professors and teachers and 15,770 students. 
The educational system has already been de.scrihed 
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under Germany, Vol. V. p. 176. In 1886 there 
rvere in 34,000 elementary hclinols, rvith 

64,300 teachern and 4,838,250 pupils. The nmuage 
menfc of the elementary national .schools is in the 
hands of the local comnninities ; hut the state 
appoint.? tlie teachoi.s, and in part pay.s their 
salavie.s, the lemaintler being supplied by the 
])nblie. In addition to the libraries of the several 
univer.sitie.s theie is the Royal Library at Berlin, 
rvith 800,000 volumes and about 15,000 MSS. 
Among the numerous soientiHc, artistic, and 
literary schools and societies of Prussia the follow- 
ing are some of the moie distinguished : the 
Academy of Art.s, founded in 1700 ; the Royal 
Museum of Arts ; the Academy of Scienees ; the 
^Natural History, Geographical, and Polytechnic 
Societie.s of Berlin ; the Antiquarian Society of 
Stettin ; the Bieslau Natural History and Histori- 
cal Societies ; I've. 

Justice . — Till lately the Code Napoleon rvas in 
force in the Rhenish ]iruvinees, and in Hither- 
Pomerania the common German law; but in other 
part.? of the kingdom the Prus.sian code, compiled 
under Frederick the Great’s diieetion, rvas followed. 
A new penal code was promulgated in 1850, hy 
which all jne-c.vi.sting seigniorial, mimieipal, or 
ecclesiastical righte of decreeing punishments were 
unconditionally abrogated. A partial codification 
was brought about in 1862, and in 1869 a code of 
commercial law valid for the North German Con- 
federation. Since the e.stabli.shment of the empire 
imperial law has precedence of that peculiar to the 
various states in a large number of subjects. 
Universal criminal and commercial codes are now 
in force for the whole empii'e, and a universal civil 
code has been prepared. A common judicatuic 
bill for the empire was passed iu 1879. Prussia 
lias sixteen Obeiiandcs-gerichtc or provincial courts, 
one or more in each province. Connected with 
that sitting at Berlin is the Privy-eouneil of 
Justice, which has jurisdiction over tlie royal 
family and the princely houses of Hohenzollern. 
The supreme tribunal of the empire has been estab- 
liJied, not at Berlin, but at Leipzig, in Saxony. 

Armij, Navy, die . — In 1890 tlie strength of the 
Prussian army on a peace footing, according to 
official returns, numbered 380,000, of whom 53,000 
were cavalry and 48,000 artillery. The army con- 
sists of the regular troops and the Landwehr (q.v.), 
and in time of war an extra force can be called up 
under the title of the landsLurni. Ei'ery able-bodied 
male Prussian is liable to be called upon to serve 
between twenty and thirt3’-nine yeais of age (see 
GerM-ANY). Clergymen of the Roman Catholic 
and Ei'angelical elmrches and indispensable 81^)- 
porters of families are exempt.^ ^ Great care is 
be.stowed on the education and military training of 
ofiicers and men ; and, be.sidea numerous admirable 
academies, there are several good schools of opera- 
tive and veterinary surgery, &c. connected with 
the educational department of the armjn The 
navj' of the new German empire is the navy of 
Prussia. See Germ.iny. 

Constiiuiion, die . — Prussia was an absolute 
monarchy till the crisis of 1848, when the decided 
movement in favour of liberal views compelled the 
king to convoke a national assembl.v, and submit 
to the establishment of a constitutional form of 
government, which has been repeatedly modified. 
The national representative boil)’ consists of two 
bodies: (1) an upper chamber (Herrenhmis, or 
‘ House of Lord.4 ’), which is now composed of the 
princes of the ro^yal family who are of age, the 
chiefs of the mediatised piincelj' houses recognised 
by the Congres.? of Vienna, numbering sixteen 
ill Prussia, the heads of the territorial nobility 
(about fifty), life-peers chosen by the king from 
i^^the class of rich landowners, manufacturers, and 


‘national celebrities,’ a titled rejn'esentative cho.sen 
bj’all landowners in each of the Prussian province.-,, 
rei)resentative=. of the universitieM, the burgo- 
ma.ster.s of all toivns having more than 50,000 
inhabitants, and an indefinite number of memliers 
appointed by the king for life or for a limited 
period; (2) a lower chamber (Ahr/cordnetenhaus, 
or ‘Chamber of Deputies’), composed of 4.39 mem- 
bers, 352 for the old kingdom and 80 for the jiro- 
vinces annexed in 1867. Every Pru.ssian who has 
attained his twenty-fifth year, and who has a 
mnnicijial vote, hn.s also a parlianientaiy vote, but 
not a direct one. Out of every 250 Urwidilcr, or 
electors in the fir.st instance, is chosen a Wahl- 
mnnn, or direct Ldeetor. This is the man who, 
strictly' &]>eaking, votes for a member of parliament. 
Representatives are elected for five years, and each 
receives twenty marks per diem, the refusal of 
which in illegal. In addition to this general house 
of a.ssembly tliere are reprcsentatii'e bodie.s for the 
provinces, communes, and circles, which debate 
and legi.slate in regard to local matters within 
their several departments. The executive council 
of state is composed of eler’en ministers apjiointed 
by the king, and holding office without reference 
to the comparative strength of political parties. 
The pn-esident of the council has a salary' of £2700, 
each of the other ministers i-eceives £1800. By the 
modified constitution of 1850 all exclusive privi- 
leges arising from title.? or station are abrogated, 
and perfect equality in the eye of the law fully 
recognised ; liberty of the .sulijeot guarauteed in 
regard to religious persuasion, the right to hold 
meeting.? unarmed within closed door.s, and become 
members of societies ; immunity from domiciliary' 
visits, and inviolability of letters, &c. The mon- 
archy is hereditary in the male line. The sovereign 
and royal family jimst profess the evangelical con- 
fe.ssion of faith.' The king, who is not resjjonsible 
for the measures of his government, and wlio.se 
decrees require the counter-signatures of his 
ministers, exercise.? the executive power, nominates 
and dismisses the ministry, smnmon.s and dissolves 
the chambers, orders the promulgation of the laws, 
is commander-in-chief of the forces, has the right of 
proclaiming peace and war, granting reprieves, &c. 
He bears the titles of King of Prussia, Markgraf of 
Brandenburg, Sovereign-duke of Silesia, Prince of 
Orange, Grand-duke of Pomerania and the Lower 
Rhine, besides a host of lesser titles. The title 
‘German Emjieror,’ by' which he is now best 
known, is not, of course, a Prussian dignity. The 
eldest son of the king boars the title of Crown- 
pirince. The ordinary royal residences are the 
])alaces at Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlottenburg. 
The royal domains were ceded to the state by 
Frederick-William III. in 1820, on condition of a 
rental of 24 million thalers being paid first from 
them for the king and his family, which, how- 
ever, has been increased in 1859, 1868, and 1889 by 
means of a Krondotation (‘crown-allowance’) to 
£770,550. 

In the year 1890-91 the budget-estimate of the 
receijrta was 1,591,673,942 marks (£79,583,600), 
just balanced by the expenditure. The total 
national debt bearing interest was 5,204,724,261 
marks (£260,236,000), or about 183s. j)er head of 
tlie population. The direct taxes are an income- 
tax, land-tax, house-tax, class-tax, and trading- 
tax, and amount to about 5s. 6d. per head. The 
income-tax yields about Is. 5d. per head of the 
population. 

Fomilation, Maces . — About seven-eighths of the 
population of Prussia are Germans. Of the Slavonic 
tribes the most numerous are Poles, numbering 2^ 
millions. In Brandenburg and Silesia there are 
about 85,000 Wends ; in East Prussia, upwards of 
150,000 Lithuanians ; Western Prussia has rather 
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more than 10,000 Walloons, using the French 
language ; intermixed in its generally German 
population Silesia has 55,000 Czechs or Bohemians; 
Sleswick-Holstein, 140,000 Danes — making in all 
about 3 millions uho do not use the German lan- 
guage, or who employ it only as secondary to their 
native tongues. 

BanJes, Classes . — Three distinct hereditary classes 
are recognised in Prussia — viz. nobles, hmgliei-s, 
and peasants. To the first belong nearly 200,000 
persons, including the higher officials of the state, 
although that numljer does not compiise the various 
mediatised houses, of which si.xteen are Prussian, 
and others belonging to different states, hut con- 
nected with Pru.s.sia by still existing, or former 
territorial possessions. Tlie Imrgher class includes, 
in its higher branches, all public office-bearer's, pro- 
fes.sionnl men, artists, and merchants ; while the 
peasantry— to which belong all persons engaged in 
agrionltural pursuits — are divided into classes, de- 
pending on the number of horses employed on the 
land, &e. 

Histanj . — The lands hounded by the B.altic, 
which now form part of Prussia, were early occirpiecl 
by Slavonic tribes, nearly allied to the Letts and 
Lithuanians. It is conjectured that they were 
visited by Phomiciaii navigators in the 4tti century 
n.c. ; hilt, beyond the fact of their having come 
into temporary conflict with the Goths ami other 
Teutonic hordes prior to the great exodus of the 
latter from their northern homes, little is known 
of the people till the 10th century, when they first 
appear in history under the iiamo of Boriissi, or 
Prussians. In 997 Bi.shop Adalbert of Prague suf- 
fered martyrdom at their hands while endeavour- 
ing to convert the people to Christianity. Boleslas, 
Duke of Poland, succeeded, however, about 1018, in 
compelling them to submit to baptism and subjec- 
tion. After many futile attempts on the part of 
tlie people to throw oft' the yoke of Christianity and 
foreign domination, they fiimlly made a sitceessfiil 
staiul against Bole.slas Iv. of Poland in 1161, and 
for a time maintained a rude and savage kind 
of independence, which the disturbed condition of 
Poland prevented its ruler.s from breaking down. 
The fear of losing their freedom if they adopted 
Christianity made the Prussians obstinately resist 
every effort for their conversion ; and it was not 
till the middle of the 1,3th century, when the 
knights of the Teutonic order began their ‘ famous ’ 
crusade against them (see Teutonic Knight.s), 
that the Chi'istian faith was established among 
them. The inroads of the pagan Prussians on the 
territories of their Cliiistian neighbours, and their 
advance into Pomerania, were tlie exciting causes 
of this important movement. The knights of the 
order, when appealed to by Conrad, Duke of 
Masovia, to aid in the subjection of the heathen, 
gladly promised their services on condition of being 
permitted to retain posses.sion of the lauds wliicli 
they might conquer; and, having entered the 
Prussian territories in considerable numbers, they 
entrenched themselves in Vogelsang and Nessan 
in 1230, and at once entered upon the conquest 
of Prussia. For lialf a century tlie belligerent 
brotlierliood were engaged in war with the people — 
winning lands and souls hy hard fighting — until at 
length in 1283 they found themselves undisputed 
masters of the country, which they had both civilised 
and Christianised after a fashion — that is to say, 
hy almost exterminating the paean population. 
During this period of struggle the Icniglits founded 
the cities of Thom, Knlm, Marienwerder, Meinel, 
and KSnigsherg, repeopled the country with Ger- 
man colonists, encouraged agrionlture and trade, 
and laid the foundation of a well-ordered, pros- 
perous state. The unhappy wars between the 
knights and the Poles and Lithuanians, together 
394 


with the moral degeneracy of tlie order, led, in the 
14th and loth centuries, to the gradual decline of 
their supremacy. In 1454 the nmnicipal and noble 
classe.s, with the eo oiieration of Poland, rose in open 
rehellion against the knights, who were finally 
eoiiipelled to seek peace at any cost, and obliged 
in 1460 to accept the terms offered to them hy the 
treaty of Thorn, hy which West Pnis.sia and 
Ermland were ceded hy them unconditionally to 
Poland, and the remainder of tlieii' territories 
declared to he fiefs of that kingdom. In 1511 the 
knights elected as their grand-master the Markgi-af 
Albert of Anspach and Bairentli, a kinsman of the 
king of Poland, and a scion of the Frankish line of 
the Holienzollern family. Although his election 
did not immediately result, as tlie knights had 
hoped, in securing (hem allies powerful enough to 
aid them in emancipating themselves from Polish 
domination, it was fraught with important con- 
sequences to Germany at large, no less than to 
the order itself. In 1525 the gi'and-master was 
acknowledged Duke of Prussia, which was con- 
verted into a secular duchy (afterwards known as 
East Prussia), and renounced the Koman Catholic 
religion for Lutheranism, hi.s example being fol- 
lowed hy many of the knights. The country made 
rapid advances under the mle of Albert, who 
improved the mode of administering the law, 
I'estored some order to the finances of the state, 
established schools, founded the university of 
Koiiigsiierg (1544), and caused the Bible to be 
translated into Polish, and several hooks of instruc- 
tion to he printed in German, Polish, and Lithu- 
anian. His son and successor, Albert Frederick, 
having become in.sane, a regency was appointed. 
Geveral of his kinsmen in turn enjoyed the dignity 
of regent, and finally lii.s son-in-law, Johann Sigis- 
mund, elector of Brandenburg, after having held 
the administration of affaii-s in his hands for some 
years, was, on the death of the duke in 1618, recog- 
nised as his sncccssor, both by the people and by 
the king of Poland, from whom he received the 
investiture of the dnehy of Prussia, which, since 
that period, has been governed by the Hohenzollern- 
Branilenbnr^ House. 

Here it will be necessary to retrace our steps in 
order biielly to consider the political and dynastic 
relations of the other parts of the Prussian state. 
In 1134 the North Mark, afterwards called the 
Altmark, a district in the west of the Elbe and 
north-east of the Harz, was be.stowed upon Albert 
the Bear of Luxembourg, who extended his dominion 
over the marshy region near Brandenburg and 
Berlin (the Mittelmark), and assumed the title of 
Markgraf of Brandenburg. Dining the next two 
or three centuries his immediate descendants 
advanced still farther eastward, beyond the Oder into 
Farther Pomerania. On tlie extinction of this line, 
known as the Ascanian House, inT319, a centui-j- of 
strife and disorder followed, until finally Frederick 
VI., count of Holienzollern, and nnarkgraf of Nurem- 
berg, heoame possessed, partly by purchase and 
partly by investiture from the Emperor Sigismiind, 
of the Brandenburg lands, which, in his favour, 
were constituted into an electorate. This prince, 
known as the Elector Frederick I., received his 
investiture in 1417. He united under his rule, in 
addition to his hereditaiy Franconian lands of 
Aiispaoli and Baireiithj a territory of moi'e than 
11,000 BO. 111 . His reign was disturbed hy the 
insuhordinatioii of the nobles, and the constant 
incursions of his Prussian and Polish neighhoure, 
but by hie firmness and resolution be restored order 
at home and enlarged his boundaries. Under 
Frederick’s siiooessors the Brandenburg territory 
wa.s augmented hy the addition of many new 
acquisitions, although the system of granting 
appanages to the younger members of the reigning 
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l)onse, common at that time, deprived the elec- 
torate of home of its original dnmaiiis. The Dis- 
positio Achillea, however, whicli Ciime into opera- 
tion on the deatli of the Elector Albert Achilles 
( 1470-86 ), while it separated Anspach and Branden- 
burg, legally established the principle of primo- 
geniture in both. Tlie most considerable acfdition 
to the electorate rvas the one to which reference has 
already been made, and which fell to the Elector 
John ylgisiiuind through his ni.arriage in 1609 with 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Albert Erederick 
the Insane, Duke of Brinssia. In con.seqnence of 
this alli.anee the duchy of Cleves, the conntships 
of Ravensberg, the Jlark, and Limburg, and the 
extensive dnchy of Prussia, now known as East 
Prussia, became incorporated with the Brandenburg 
territories, which were thus more than donhled in 
area. 

The reign of John Sigisnmnd’s successor, George- 
William (1619-40), was distracted by the nii.series 
of the Thirty Years’ IVar, .and the country wa.s 
alternately tlie prey of Swedish and imperial 
armies; and on the accession of George- William’s 
son, Frederiok-William (q.v.), the ‘Great Elector,’ 
in 1040, the electorate was sunk in the lowest 
depths of social misery and financial embaritiss- 
ment. But so wise, prudent, and vigorous was the 
government of tliis prince that at his death in 1688 
he left a well-filled exchequer, and a fairly-equipped 
army of 38,000 men ; while the electorate, which 
now possessed a population of one and a half 
million and an area of 43,000 sq. m., had been 
raised by his genius to the rank of a great Euro- 
pean power. His successors Frederick I. (q.v. ; 
1688-1713) and Frederick-William I. (1713-40) 
each in his o\vn way increased the power and credit 
of Prussia, which had been in 1701 raised to the 
rank of a kingdom. The latter monarch was dis- 
tinguished for his rigid economy of the public 
money and an extraordinary penchant for tall 
soldiers, and left to his son Frederick 11. (q.v.), 
Frederick the Great, a compact and prosperous 
state, a well-disciplined army, and a sum of nearly 
nine million thalers in hi.s treasury. Frederick II. 
(1740-86) dexterously availed himself of the extra- 
ordinary advantages of bis piosition to raise Pru.ssia 
to tlie rank of one of the great political powers of 
Europe. In the intervals between his great wars 
he devoted all his energies to the improvement of 
the state, by encouraging agriculture, trade, and 
commerce, and reorganising the military, financial, 
and judicial departments of the state. By his 
liheial views in regard to religion, .science, and 
government he inaugurated a system whose results 
reacted on the whole of Europe; ,and in Germany 
more especially he gave a new stimnlus to 
thought, and roused the dormant patriotism of the 
people. Frederick was not ovcr-scrupulous in his 
means of enlarging his dominions, as he proved by 
sharing in the first partition of Poland in 1772, 
when Tie obtained as his portion nearly all West 
Prussia and several other districts in East Prussia. 
His nepliew and .snccessoi', Frederick-William II. 
(1786-97), .aggrandised his kingdom by the second 
and third partitions of Polancl in 1793 and 1795. 
Frederick-William III. (q.v. ; 1797-1840), who had 
been educated under the direction of Ids grand- 
uncle, Frederick the Great, succeeded his father in 
1797, at a time of extreme difficulty, when con- 
tinental rulers bad no choice beyond being the 
opponents, the tools, or the victims of French re- 
publican ambition. By endeavouring to maintain 
a neutral attitude Prussia lost lier political im- 
portance, and gained no real friends, but many 
covert enemies. But the calamities which this line 
of policy brought upon Prussia roused Frederick- 
William from his apatliy, and, with energy, pei-se- 
verance, and self-denial worthy of all praise, he 


devoted himself, with his great minister Stein, 
seconded by Count Hardenhei'g, to the reorganisa- 
tion of the .state. In the years 1806-10 Prussia 
underwent a complete domestic reoi-gani,sation ; 
and after the battle of Waterloo, which restored to 
Prnssi.a much of the territory lost at the peace of 
Tilsit in 1807, the career of progress w,as continued. 
Trade received a new impulse through the vaiiorus 
commercial treaties made with the maritime nations 
of the world, the formation of excellent road.s, the 
estahlishrrrent of steam and sailing packets on the 
great river's, and at a later period through tlie 
organisation of the Zollverein ( q.v. ), and throirgh the 
forination of vathvaj's. The most ample and liberal 
provision was made for the diffitsion of edneatrnn 
over every part of the kingdom, and to every class. 
In like manner, the established Protestairt Church 
was enriched by the rrewly-inairgrrrated system of 
government strbventrori, churehes were built, the 
emolunrents of the clergy were raised, aird their 
dwellings impr-oved ; brrt, not content with that, 
the king forcibly urrited the Lrrtheran arrd Reformed 
Churches in 1817, a liigh-iianded act most fruitfrrl 
irr discontent and dilficrrlties. This terrdericy to 
over-legislation has lorrg been the predondnatriig 
evil featrrre of Prussian administration ; and the 
state, ■withorrt regard to the itreongrrrorrs elements of 
wliiclr it was composed, was divided and subdivided 
into governmental departments, which, in their 
tiriir, rrnder some head or other, brought every 
individual act under govetTiniental supervision, to 
the rrtter anrrihilation of political independence, 
The people soorr perceived that this adminislrative 
luacliinery made no provision for political and civil 
liberty, and demanded of the king the fulfilment 
of the promise he had given in 1815 of establishing 
a representative constitution for the whole king- 
dom. Tills demand was not acceded to by the 
king, and its immediate fruits ivere strenuous 
efibrts on his part to check the spirit of liberalism. 
Siding witli the pietists of Germany, he introduced 
a sort of Jesuitical despotism, wliicii was continued 
by his sucee.ssor, Frederick-William IV. The 
Landstiinde or provincial e.states, organised in 
accordance with the system of the middle ages, 
were the sole and inadequate mode of represenla- 
tion granted to Priussia in tiiis reign, notwithstand- 
ing tlie pledge made to the nation for a full and 
general repre.sentativo government. The accession 
of F’rederick- William IV. (1840-61) seemed to open 
a better prospect to the Mends of constitutional 
freedom. A political amnesty was proelaimed, 
religious toleration was announced, .and a conte.st 
betwixt the crown and the pope, in which the finst 
signs of the coming Kulturlcanipf may be traced, 
was brought to a close by concessions on the part 
of the king. Frederiok-William, however, was an 
enthusiastic upholder of the divine right of kings, 
.and it soon became apparent that he was in no 
w.ay jirepared to follow up his vague promises of 
political liberty by siuiring political power with the 
people. The bureaucratic spirit of over-governing 
became daily more and more irJc, some to the nation, 
and it 'wa.s evident that a constitutional struggle 
was ineidtahle. The king and his advisers, under- 
rating the importance of the movement of 1848 in 
Germany, thought they had satisfied the require- 
ments of the hour by granting a few unimportant 
reforms and by making equivocal promises of future 
concessions. A collision betwixt the troops and 
tlie citizens of Berlin, in which blood was shed, 
awoke the king to the full gravity of the crisis, 
and he hastened to allay the general discontent by 
the nomination of a liberal niinisti'j'', the recogni- 
tion of a civic guard, and the summoning of a 
representative chainhev to discuss the propo.sed 
constitution. The conversion of the monarch to 
liberalism was but temporary ; and altbongh, after 
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nmcli ol) 5 .trnotion, a oonfetitiitinn, siiperaetling the 
old Pi'U5''ian estates by a representative parlia- 
ment, was prormilfrated in January 1S50, it was 
repeatedly iiiodifiecl in the follorving yearn, until 
few of its'denincratic features were left. Fiederick- 
■\Yilliam had early distinguished himself and de- 
lighted many Germans, both ivithin and without 
Prussia, liy his patriotic utterances in favour of 
a new united Germany. He was deeply chagTined 
wlien in 184S tlie national assembly at Frankfort, 
inllnenced by Austrian jealousy of the military 
stiength of Prussia, declined to accept Iiim as the 
national leader, and elected instead the Archduke 
John of Austria as lieutenant-general of Germany. 
Yet, when in the following ye.ar he was offered the 
imperial crown, he found himself unable to face 
the respon.sibility of accepting it. He hesitated to 
make .so important a move in the eoiite.st with 
Austria for the liegemony of Germany. The later 
years of this reign were chav.aeterised by great 
advances in the material prosppiity and internal 
improvement of the country. Extensive lines of 
railway and po.st-roads were opened, the river navi- 
gation greatly facilitated, treaties of commerce 
formed with foreign countries, and great expansion 
given to the Prussian and North German Zollverein 
(([.V.), the army put upon a footing of hitbeito 
unprecedented ellieiency of arms and artillery, and 
the educational system of the country still further 
developed. William I. (181)1-88), who became 
German emperor in 1871, had been regent of the 
kingdom since ISJS, owing to the insanity of his 
brothel', the late king. Y'illiam was no more a 
lover of constitutional, or at least of popular, 
liberty than any of his predeces.sovs ; and in his 
opposition to the progress of tlie popular move- 
ment, in so far a.s it aimed at interference with the 
regal power, he was powerfully aided by his s^reat 
adviser Bismarck (q.v.), wlio became prime-minister 
in 1862 and imperial chancellor in 1871. The 
sneoessful wars with Austria (1866) and Franco 
( 1870-71 ), which so enhanced the pre.stige of Pras.'^ia 
aaid wliioli resulted in tiie united Germany of to- 
day, aie descrihed at Geujiamy. Since the king 
of Prussia became German Emperor tlie liistory 
of Prussia lias been practically merged iu tlie 
history of Germany. After the Inief reign of 
Frederick III. (March 9 to June 15, 1SS8), ids son, 
William II, ( o. v.), ascended the throne. While still 
adhering to tlie military policy of Ida grandfather, 
and still clierisliing n more or less e.xalted belief in 
the divine riglit of kings, tlie young monarch lias 
sliown himself able to realise the importance of the 
great social questions of modern time.“, and ready 
to deal with them in a decided yet sympathetic 
manner. The advanced, and in some re.spects 
socialistic ‘ labour- policy ’ of tlie emperor, unfolded 
at a labour-conference of representatives of the 
great powers in Berlin 1890, and the abolition of 
the anti-socialist laws are said to have been tlie 
causes of the vesignation by Prince Bismarck of 
all his ministerial functions in March 1890. This 
event, wliich was e.xpected to produce difficulties 
at home and complications abroad, has hitherto 
been followed liy no con-sequenoes of importance. 
The functions of pi-ime-miiiister of Pmssia and 
imperial clianoellor were entrusted to General von 
Caprivi. Various minor reforms, incliuliug a new 
scheme of local government, hai'e since then occu- 
pied the attention of the Prussian diet. A bill, 
pmj.sed in June 1891, giving compensation for the 
■suspension of salaries of Roman Catholic clergy in 
Pi'U.ssia during the Knlturkainpf may be regarded 
as the formal close of that long contest. 

See, besides works cited at Germanv, Berpin, Fbede- 
BioK II., Bismarck, &c., Statisiisches HandbucJi filr dm 
prnmischen Staat (voL i. Berlin, 1888) ; and H. Tuttle’s 
Sistoi‘ 1 / of Pnmia ( Boston, 1885 et seq . ). 
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Pru.s.siau Blue, the name given to sesf]ni- 
ferroevanide of iron, used a.s a colouring matter. 
It was discovered in 1704 by Diesbach in Berlin 
(wlienre it is also calleil Beilin Bine), and the 
mamifaetiire was kept a .secret till 1724. Sec 
Blue ; also Dveinu, Vol. IV. p. 1.S6. 

Prussic ilcid, a name given to Hydrocyanic 
Acid (q.v.) because it was first obtained from 
Prussian blue. 

PrutoniC Tables, astronomical table.s com- 
piled in tlie lOtii century, and an called heoaus'o 
based on the system of Copernicus, a Prussian. 
They were con ected by Brahe. 

Priltll, a left-hand affluent of the Danube, 
irises in the south-east of Austrian Galicia, on the 
noith-east .side of the Carpathian mountain.^, ami 
Hows eastward past Koioniea and Cr.ernow itz ; 
from the point at which it leaves Austrian territory 
to its embnuclinre in the Daiuihe at Reni, 13 miles 
below Galatz, it forms tlie boundary between 
Russian Bisssarabia and Roumaiiia. Length about 
520 miles, navigable from near Jas.sy, IGS miles. 

PryilUC, WrLU.tJi, horn in 1600 at Swainswick 
near Bath, from Bath gramiiiar-school passed in 
1016 to Oriel College, Oxford, and took liis B.A. in 
1621. He entered Lincoln’, s Inn, and in due rime 
was called to tlie bar, but was eaily drawn into 
the vortex oi ecclesiastical controversy, and during 
1627-.30 published The UnJorelinessa of Lovc-Iorkcs, 
Hcallhcs Sie/aicsee ( against drinking of healths ), and 
three other Piiritan_ and anti-Armiiiian diatuhes. 
In 1633 appeared lil.s Uiatrio-Miutix : the Phn/ers 
Scourge, in wlio.se index, on page 1104, oociir'the 

words ‘ Women players notorious . ’ Six weeks 

after its publication Henrietta Maria herself took 
part in a pastoral, bo here was a relleetion on the 
queen's own virtue ; and on 17th February 1634 
Pryniiu was sentenced by the Star-ohaniljer to a 
tine of £5000, degradation from the bar, expulsion 
from O.xford ami Lincoln’s Inn, the loss of hotli 
ears in the pillory, and the .shock to his vanity as 
an author of seeing liis book burned iu public by the 
hangman. He ivas, moreover, condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and immured in the Tower 
accordingly. Three years later the pertinacious 
offender found means to publish from his prison 
two more ])amphlets, in wliich he liercely assailed 
the hierarchy, and was unsparing in his personal 
abuse of Laud. For this he was once more pro- 
secuted ; a fresh fine of £5000 was imposed on liim ; 
he was a second time xiillovied, losing such stumps 
of eare as the luingman liefore had spared ; ami 
was branded on botli cheeks with S. L. .seditious 
libeller’ — rather ‘stigmata Landis’ by Prynne’s 
interpretation ). He was removed successively to 
Lancaster, Carnarron, and IMoiit Orguoilin Jersey, 
and remained a close prisoner till in 1640— the Long 
ParUament then sitting — he was released by a 
warrant of the House of Commons, and a tumultu- 
ous expression of popular sympathy celebrated his 
re.storation to lilierty. He acted as Laud’s hitter 
pro.secntor, leaving no stone nntnnied against liis 
old enemy (1644) ; and iu 1047 became recorder of 
Bath] in 1648 member for Newport in Cornwall. 
But opposing tlie Independents and Charles I.’s 
execution, he was one of those of wlioin Cromwell 
‘purged’ the House of Commons, and was even 
imprisoned (1650-52) in Diinster, Taunton, and 
Pendennis castles. On Cromwell’s death he re- 
turned to his place in parliament, bestirring himself 
in tlie royalist interest ; and after the Restoration 
Charles ll. projiosed to ‘keep busy Mr Prj'ime 
quiet by letting him write against the Catliolic.s, 
and pore over the records of the Tower,’ of which 
records accordingly Piynne was appointed keeper. 
This did keep him fairly quiet until his death, 
which took place at Lincoln s Inu on 24th October 
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1069. ‘ Voluminous Prynne ' Wood calls him and 

the conlinnoii.s .stieain of wiiting.s on the perilous 
tojjics of the day, which ^vas alway.s Ininging liim 
into ti’ouhle, repre.sent.s hut a fraction of his literary 
activity. He wa-> .a great conipiler of constitutional 
history, his most valuable works in this Held being 
the Oalcmlar of PwUamantiinj Writs and his 
Itccords, both of which contain much that is useful 
and important. 

See vol. iii. of Howell’s State Trials ; Documents relal- 
IJI<I to Driinne, edited hy S. R. Grardiner ( Gamdeu Society, 
1S77) ; and other works cited at Charles I. and Laud. 

I’rytaiie'tllll, the town-hall of a Greek city, 
wheie the lire was kept 2 )erpetnally hui ning, wheie 
amhassadors wore received, where citizens who had 
deserved especially well of the .state were .sometimes 
allowed to live at the public c.vpen.se ; it was in 
fact the headquarters of the executive of the state. 
In Athens this body, the pnjtaneis, fifty in number, 
were chosen from the 500 members of the groat 
couiieil. five for each of the ten trihe.s. The live 
representatives of each ti ihe held oflice in rotation, 
one month at a time. 

Pl’ZeillJ'Slj a town of Au.strian Galicia, on an 
affluent of the Vistula, 61 miles W. of Lemberg 
by rail. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic and a 
Ilnited Greek bishop, carrie.s on a considerable 
trade, and has inanuiaotures of machinery, spirits, 
wooden wares, &o. Since 1874 it has been strongly 
fortified. Pop. 22,040, fully one-third Jews. 

Psaluiaiiazav, George, ‘the Formosan,’ was 
born probably in Languedoo, between 1679 and 
1683. Educated hy monks and Je.suits at Avignon 
and elseivliere, he at sixteen turned I’agaboiid, and 
for two or three years wandered _ tin ough France, 
Gennan.y, and the Low Countries, by turns an 
‘Irish ])ilgrim,’ a ‘Japanese convert,' a waiter, a 
‘heathen Furmo.san,’ and a .soldier. At last at 
Sluys he found a ready accomplice in one limes, 
chaplain to a .Scottish regiment, who baptised him 
‘George Lauder’ after tlie governor, brought him 
over to London, and introduced him to Bishop 
Compton. For that credulous prelate he tians- 
lateil the Church Cateohism into the ‘Formosan’ 
language j and to him he dedicated his Historical 
amt Geographical Dcsoription of Formosa (1704), 
which found many believers in spite of its patent 
ab.surdities, such as that Formosa belonged, not to 
China, but Japan, and that the hearts of 18,000 
boys were sacrificed every new year. The bishop 
sent hiiii for six months to O.xford, and for a while 
he was lionised by the highest in the land. In 
sjiite, however, of his eating raw meat and enor- 
mous quantities of pepper and ajiium (an opium- 
eater he continued to the last), people gradually 
lost faith in him, or the novelty wore off, or by 
Law’s Serious Call (1729) he was converted to a 
sense of the error of Ids ways. Anyhow, we find 
him the alleged importer of a white ‘ Formosan ’ 
enamel, a tutor, a regimental clerk (1715-17), a 
fan-painter, and lastly, for years a diligent hack- 
writer for the iniblishei'H. The Universal History 
was largely of his compiling ; and his, too, a 
lopular Essay on Miracles. But in all his strange 
ife there is nothing stranger than the esteem 
expre.ssed for him hy Samuel Johnson. He was 
the man he ‘sought after most,’ ‘the best man he 
ever knew,’ a man whom ‘he would, as soon think 
of contradicting as a bishop,’ and whose ‘ piety, 
penitence, and virtue exceeded almost what we 
read of as wonderful even in the lives of the saints.’ 
An old man of fourscore years, he died in London 
on 3d May 1763. 

See the autobiographical flfonoirs o/* * * *, commonly 
known by the name of tieorye F Salmanazar (^1764), and 
articles m Temple Bar (1805) and the Cornhill (1879). 

P.salmody. See Hymn, Sacred Mu,sic. 


Psalms, Book of. Tins title indicates a 
collection of songs set to music (foi- u.se in the 
tenq)le and probably sonietime.s in the synagogue). 
A more intelligible term, wbicb like ‘p.salm.s’ 
is of Greek origin, and is .specially favoured by 
Philo, is ‘hymns;’ this corresponds exactly to the 
Hebiew MiiUlm , ‘ praises, ’ or ‘ songs of iiraise. ’ The 
eiicbnri'-.tic element i-f in fact the most e.ssential 
one in the book ; with the solitary exception of 
Ps. Ixx.xviii. there is an nndercuirent of thanks- 
giving even in the mo.st nielaneholi’ compositions 
(cf. Eph. V. 19, 20). There was, however, an 
earlier stage of psalmody, as a linguistic study 
of the Hehrev' title assures ns, when the .service 
of religions song was of a very rough nature, and 
not nnder the control of guilds of singers. The 
ancient Arabs used a lerm (tahlil) which covre- 
siionds to t'hiUah for the shouting at a short con- 
secrated formula, and the common loot of both 
names means ‘to call, cry out.’ Only hy degrees 
did the I-sraeliti-sh ‘psalmody ’ rise from a shouting 
like that of the vintage or the bridal night to the 
carefully trained singing of later times. Indeed, as 
late as the fall of Jerusalem the noise of the Baby- 
lonian sohiieis in the tenqile is conqiared to tliat of 
the worshi])i)er.s on one of the olden feast-days 
(Lam. ii. 7). 

The question therefore arise.s, Can our jne.senfc 
psalms, so spiritual in tone and in form comp.ara- 
tively so aitistic, really be the very forms of prayer 
ami praise used by the iire-exilic Israelites? Or 
have they literally driven out earlier and less 
siiirltual oomiiositions ? Or lastly, have the older 
formula! been greatly expanded ami idealised, or even 
sometimes permitted to become imbedded in later 
works? For tliis last conjecture some analogies 
might jierhaps be found in the prophetic literature 
(see, o.g., Isa. ii. 2-4, and Ewald, The Prophets, i. 
82, 83), bub it can only be admitted to a bearing on 
proof of the existence in a )isalm of really strong 
inconsistencies of tbmigbt and language. Till that 
proof is given let us accept each psalm as the monu- 
ment of some particular age, withont attempting to 
extract hy analysis fragments of earlier origin than 
the rest of the ])oem. To ascertain approximately 
that age or those ages is the function of criticism. 
'True ; but have the critics the means of doing this ? 
‘When once it is admitted, ns it must he admitted, 
that the titles cannot lie absolutely relied on,’ says 
an English commentator, ‘we are launched upon 
a sea of uncertainty ' (Kirkpatrick). By no means. 
'Tlie question of the oiigin of the Psalter is of 
course a complicated one, but we must not say that 
the student of cojtiplicated in-oblems is like a mariner 
■without a compass. There are three conditions 
upon compliance with which the disagreement of 
Clitics will be i educed within very narrow limits. 
The first is, that no critic should approacli the 
P.salter until he ha.s assimilated a good number of 
the be.st critical results which have been reached in 
other paits of the Old Testament. The second, 
that be should begin at the end of the Psalter — i.e. 
with Books iv. and v. (the date of which, as collec- 
tions, cannot, for various reasons, he latei' than the 
accession of Simon the Maccabee), and work his 
way backwards. The third, that lie slionld hieak 
radically with the custom of looking at each ]i.salm 
by itself, with a view to determining its jieriod. 
'file reason of the first is that there are nninerou.? 
similarities in language and in tone between the 
Psalms and other old Hebrew writings ; many at 
least of which afford valid evidence of the date of 
the [joem.s, the p.s'almist.s being in a iiigii degree imi- 
tative, and infinitely more prone, for instance, to 
boiTow from the iiropliets than the prophets to bor- 
row from them. The reason of the second i,s tliat, 
the Psalter being a combination of five ‘ books ’ of 
psalms, it is natural to presume that the two lost 
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(which properly form hut one hook) are liiter as 
collections than the tliree lirst. These live books 
are (1) Ps. i.-xli., (-2) Ps. xlii.-lxxii., (3) Ps. 
Ixxiii.-lxxxix., (4) Ps. xc.-evi. , (.)) Ps. cvii.-cl. 
And that of the thiul is tiiat within these live 
‘ hooks ' there are certain minor Ijooks or psalters, 
w'hicli have certain common characteristics, an<l 
may , at any rate at the outset of the imiuiry , he 
presumed to contain works of the .same (not too 
strictly defined ) period. These minor psalters are 
the Davidic ( to wljicli the ‘ Davidic ' ])salni& in 
Books iv. and v. do not belong), the Korahite, the 
Asaphite, and the Songs of Ascent (i.e. of pilgrim- 
age), commonly miscalled ‘Songs of l)egi-ee.s,’ in 
addition to which there are various other group.s of 
psalm.s, not marked by traditional heading.s, such 
as tile Hallel and the Hallelujah psalms, the deut- 
ero-Isaianic (i.e. those winch suggest the writer’s 
acquaintance with the exilic portions of fsaiah), 
and the Jeremianic (i.e. tho.se ndiich from internal 
evidence were written either hy Jeieiniah or by a 
follower of that great prophet). 

Thus, the consciou.s or unconscious object of 
recent criticism of the Psalm, s has been the impart- 
ing a stricter and more scientific character to the 
argument from internal evidence. Not the least 
difficult part of the work is that which lelates to 
the linguistic phenomena, the evidential value of 
which has often been too ninch depreciated. This 
kind of evidence is no doubt rarely conclusive, hut 
even in the case of the higlil.t' imitative p.salm- 
literature will lead the critical student to some 
perhaps unforeseen results, unle.ss indeed his way 
18 barred hy the arbitrary a-ssumption that all the 
evidences of later date in the supiiosed pre-exilic 
psalms have been introduced hy editors. And 
what upon the whole are the results of a criticism 
wliioh does not float ‘upon a sea of uncertainty?' 
'Two very definite ones may he mentioned, with a 
warning, however, to the student that the criticism 
of the Psalter is so interwoven with that of otlier 
Old Testament hooka that many good Hebraists 
might hesitate to endorse even these moderately- 
stated results, Fir.st, that there is a considerable 
number of psalms belonging to the pre-Maceabean 
and Maocauean Greek portion of the post-exilic 
period (see e.specially Ps. xlix., Ixxlv., IxxLx., c.x., 
cxviii., cxlix.). The possibility of this themy 
(which was virtually held hy Theodore of Mop- 
suestia) is expressl.v admitted in the margin of 
our own ‘Geneva Bible.’ The objections to it 
are of various degrees of plausibility ; none of 
them, however, are conolu.sive. It has been urged, 
for instance, that the so-called Psalms of Solomon 
(the composition of wliicii fails between 63 u.c. and 
46 B.c.) breathe an entirely different spirit from the 
psalms which may )iiost plausibly l)e referred to the 
period of the Greek rule and of the Moecabean 
rising. But it can ho easily shown that the latter 
event was a turning-point in Jewish^ religion, after 
wliich we might fairly expect a considerable difler- 
ence in the tone even of liturgical poetry. More- 
over, the phrase ' an entirely ditt'erent spirit’ is an 
exari-i^eration. There are ceidainly the germs of 
legalism in Psalms i., .xix. 7-14, cxix., and those 
of later doctrines of iiiimortality and resurrection 
may { if the late dates of Ps. xvi. , x vii. , xlix. , Ixxiii. 
he granted) be nob unreasonably found in parts of 
the Psalter, while several of the ’ Pharisman 'Psalms 
of Solomon contain passages strikingly parallel to 
our Ps. xli.x. A second result is that none of the 
extant psalms are the genuine work of David, who 
was doubtle.ss a gifted musician and poet (the early 
tradition on this point Is clear), lurt whose hymns 
were probably too little in accordance with later 
ideas of art and of religion to escape the great 
literary as well as political catastrophe of the Exile. 
Contrast the life of David in the Books of Samuel 


W'ith the character sketched, evidently from life, 
in the so-called Davidic irsabu-s, Gianting tliat 
David lived in the service of an ideal nliicli lie 
sought, hut often failed, to realise, could that ideal 
have agreed with tlie picture presented to us in the 
Psalter? How much is theie in the tone or the 
ideas or the implied circumstances of the psalms 
which agrees with tlie tone or ideas of the tradi- 
tional .speeches of David and with Ids traditional 
history? Enough peihaps to iieriidt u.s to legard 
him a.s a far-oft' adumbration of tlie nobler niembeis 
of the ijost-e.xilic church, and therefore also of Him 
who wa.s the ‘root and ofispiing of David’ (Kev. 
xxii. 16), hut scarcely more Lhari this. Indeed the 
only doubt is, not so mnch whether any p,salni.s 
are Davidic, but wbether any are even pre-exilic 
at all. Tlie fact (whieb, even without scientific 
proof, it would he unreasonable to doubt) that 
David composed some psalms was enough to make 
collector call certain psalnrs, oi collections of 
psalms, hy his name, somewhat as the various 
expansions of the older law in ditferent ages were 
usually referred to Moses. David was in fact the 
traditional founder of p.salmody and to some ex- 
tent (.see below) a precursor of the religion of the 
Psalter. Perhaps, too, psalms which David leally 
wrote may have been expanded or added to hy 
later writer.?. The most plausible instance is Ps. 
lx. ; hut tliere is nowliere any necessity to adopt 
this view. It is safer to hold inovisionally that 
certain psalms are as old as the epoch-making 
reign of Josiah. Yet the arguments lor this view 
are seldom, if ever, cogent, and mainly depend 
for their acceiitance on our ideas of historical 
lu'obability, which ideas again depend on the 
picture we have formed, on critical grounds, of 
the Babylonian and Persian periods of the hisboiy 
of the Jews. Psalm xviii. is no doubt the psalm 
which would, mote generally than any other, he 
pronounced pre-exilic. Soine of the older critics 
were even quite .sure that it was Davidic, inllu- 
enced partly hy the admission of the poem into 
what is called the appendix to Samuel (see ‘2 Sam. 
xxiii.), which, however, only proves that the poem 
was conjecturally asoiihed to David (the idealised 
David later times) hy the editor of Samuel, who 
lived not long before the Exile. To the piesenb 
writer an early pre-exilic date for this psalm seems 
incompatible with the internal evidence. He thinks 
that, though perhap.s written in the reign of Josiah 
03 a literary illusti-ation of the life of David, it was 
only adopted a.s a temple-hymii after the letuiii 
from exile, when it was doubtless interpreted as 
prophetic of a great future Davidic ruler or line of 
i-ulers (see Ps. xviii. 60). The final editing of the 
Psalter he ascribes to tiro temple-autliorities in the 
time of Simon the Maccahee. Tire book wonld 
quickly be carried to ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and .soon 
afterwards translated into Greek for the benefit of 
thegi-eat Jewish community at Alexandria. The 
date of this event cannot he fixed with lU'ecision, 
but it was at any ratd before the Christian eia. 

Among the arguments for the post-exilic date of 
the Psalni.s none perhap.s is more cogent than that 
which is based on their essential unity of tone. 
They have, in short, such a .stiong family likeness 
that it would he rash to spread tlieir composition 
over too extensive a .space. And if they all, or 
nearly all, belong to one period, can we be in 
doubt which that jreriod is ? Is it not obvious that 
these temple-songs were written for a community 
which liad absorbed, in some real though still 
imperfect degi'ee, the high teaching of the pie- 
exilic and exilic prophets ? Now, though it would 
be absurd to .say that there were no psalms before 
the Exile, the writings of Lsaiah aud Jeiemiah 
prove that the nation, as a whole, was as yet far 
from liaving assimilated the pure and .spiritual 
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proplietie religion, ami tliat tlie priests in partievilar 
ireie nnprogm-jfeive. Hon' then slionkl there Inive 
been temple-songs like tliose in onr Psalter before 
that spiritual I'egener.ation of which the ‘ Seeiiiul 
Isaiah’ was presumably the chief instrument? The 
only way to avoid the conchiMion tliat the Psalms 
are (with the possible exception of I’s. xviii., and, 
some will add, of Ps. xx., xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixiii.) 
post-exilic is to suppose that certain ])salms, 
espeuiall.N' those which remind ns of Jeremiah, 
were written in the reign of Josiah and during 
the Exile, with the pirophetie hope that they woubl 
one day be re(piired by a reorganised chureli- 
nntion. This position represents perhaps the en- 
lightened cmibervatism of the future, but eannot 
heie be discussed. 

In any ease, the ideal character depicted in 
the Psaints belongs to an advanced period in 
Israel’s history. It is that of a righteous man 
who, in the face of oppression, clings to his 
religion and his (lod, n'lio trusts to be delivered, 
and for the mo.st part is delivered, and who now 
and then furin.s bold amicipation.s of a world con- 
verted to the true (dod, or, it may be, crushed into 
rebict.'int obedience ; Jind in the noblest features 
of this ideal it is impossible not to trace the in- 
fluunee of the two great prophetic teachers of the 
later period — Jeremiah and the ‘ Eccond Isaiah,’ 
It is such u righteous man >vhu, at least in Hooks 
i.-iii., for the most part appears to be the speaker, 
and the question arises, whether he i.s moie 
accurately viewed as a personification of Israel, 
or as simply the tyjiioal or rein-caontative Israel- 
ite, such as every member of the congregation 
either was or desired to become. In some eases 
no one can deny that the former theory is alone 
correct (see, e.g., Ps. liv., lx., l.xx.xvii., cxvi., 
cxxix.), and there are not a few other iisalms 
wliere its absolute rejection would involve the in- 
teipreter in tlie greatest iisyohnlogical difficulties 
(see, e.g., Ps. vi,, xxii, xxx., li., cxxx., cxxxi.). 
It lias indeed been hastily stigmatised as forced 
and fanciful, but the number of pas.sages elsewhere 
in the Old Testament which without it aie uiiiii- 
telligihle (see, besides the sections in second Isaiah 
relative to the ‘servant of Jehovah,’ Num. vi. ‘23- 
20; Micah, vii. 1, 7-10; Ho.sea, iv. 4, 5, vii. 8, 9; 
Lam. i. 3), and the nnmerons analogies in the 
Greek choruses, jirove the l)aselessues.s of tlie charge. 
The solidarity of the individual and his trihe was 
in fact one of the ruling ideas of the ancient 
(leoples. It is, however, a priori improbable that 
the new sense of the dutie.s and privileges of the 
individu.al, which wa-s stimulated (but hardly 
e,ni.seil) by the preaching of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
should not have left its mark on the P,salter of the 
second temple. And do we not find sncli a mark 
on some or even many of the Psalms? Does not 
the personality of the p.saliiii.st sometimes at least 
assert itself with distinctness (see, e.g., Ps, xlv. 
1, l.vxiii, 2, 3, 13-17, 21-28, cvi. 4, 5, cxxxix. 18)? 
Yes; hut it will also he noticed that even in such 
passages (the first and third of those just referred 
to are jierhaps tlie only exee[itions) the psalmist 
speaks, not only in his own helialf, hut at any rate 
for a class within the Chuveh-nation. And in some 
of the psalms in which a reference to the nation 
may most plausibly be maintained, it i.s almost 
equally possible to hold tli.at the speaker is a 
typical or representative Israelite (in the sense 
de.soribed above), or even that the psalmist him- 
self in the same psalm .sometimes has the nation, 
sometimes Jiimself, or any otiier pious Israelite, 
in view as the speaker. Heading the Psalms 
from this point of view makes them not less 
jii'ophetic of Chri.st, but nmeli more edifying 
and intelligible. ‘ The psalms,’ says the eloquent 
Adolqilie Monod, ‘ are filled with expressioas of 



an uiiheai'd-of sorrow. David there speaks in- 
cessantly of his troubles, of his maladies, of ]iis 
iniinmerable eneiiiie.s ; as we read them e can 
hardly understand wliat he meant.’ Hut when 
we .see that it is the troubles of the Church-nation, 
and not those of any individual, however liiglily 
])laced, whicli are described, wc can account fur the 
.strength of the language, and are. also stiri'ed nji to 
juirge our own religion of its selli.shness. It only 
needs to be added that our conception of the life of 
the CImrcli-nation must be a trnl}’ bi.storica! one. 
We must not lest contented with the. perceiitiou 
tliat there is a strong family likeness in the Psalms. 
We must seek out not only resemblances but 
diircrenees, and ascertain, so far aa we can, the 
historical background of eiUcli gioup of jisalms. 
Hitzig and Ewakl may have gone too far in this 
historical ‘ divination,’ but without exercising this 
faculty to some extent it is iniiiossible fully to 
enjoy the IValnis. Historical data will not be 
wanting if we search for tlieiii, and tlie compara- 
tive method will beve too be found ap]ilioable. 
The period from the Ketnrn to the Maccabees 
was not so nionotonoiis as it is I'epreaented in 
our baiidboolcs, and by jiidiciuiisly distributing tlie 
I’salnis over it on grounds of internal evidence we 
g.ain so many fresli first-class authorities for the 
history of the Jewish C'lmrcli. 

Among modern coiiimentaries accessible in English, see 
J. A. Alexander (New York, 1850), Tlioluok ( trails. 1 850 ), 
Ewttld (ti'aiis. 2 vols. 1880), Delitzsoli (trails. 3 vols. 1.8,87- 
89), Porowiie (latest ed. 1889), Clieyno (1888), Do Witt 
(Now York, 1,891), ICirkiiatviok (vol. i, 1891); and of. 
Bisliop Alo.xander, The Witneea of the Pnabna to Christ 
ami Christiunitii ; Choyiie, The Oriijin and lieUijious 
Cunleiits of the Psalms (Dampton Lectures for 1870 and 
1889 respectively ). 


P.saltcry. See Dulcimer. 

P.saiiinicticlnis, or Psammitichus I. ami II. 
See Egypt, Vo). IV. p. 241. 


Psailiniitic. in Geolooy, ajiplied to devii-ative 
rocks comjio.seil of I'ounued grains, as ordinary 
sandstone. 


Psciitlcpigrapliy, tlie ascription to books of 
false names of authors. 


PseadomorphS) in Mineralogy, ^ apjiliecl to 
minerals wliicli assume the crystalline form of 
other siieoies. P.sciidoniorplis result from the 
action upon nihierals of water containing carbniiio 
■acid, oxygon, and other reagents in solution. The 
iiitermil stiuctiire of a pseiidoinor])h lias no relation 
to the external form of the cry.stak Two kinds of 
pscudoniorjib.s are recognised: [a) altcrotiun and 
(b) siibstitiitioH pseudouiorplis. Alteration p.sendo- 
moiqiba are the result of the clieinical inefcainor- 
pbosis of the original iiiiiieral either by io.ss or 
gain, or excb.ange of constituents. Substitution 
pseudomorpbs are ininer.als formed in the moulds 
or vacant spaces left by the total removal in solu- 
tion of previously e.xisting minerals. 


P.SCn(l01iym (Gr. pscudSs, ‘false,’ and onoma, 
‘a name'), a false name adopted 1jy an .antlior 
wliieli conceals his identity. (Jriginally' ‘pseudo- 
nymous ’ wa.s used of works deliberately published 
niider a false name, .so as to induce jieople to 
believe them the works of those whose names they 
bore, or of works erroneously attributed to a 
wrong person. Thus, there were pseudonymous 
gospels of Thomas and of Bartholomew ; and the 
works circulated under the names of the classical 
■m'iters, but proved not to be genuine, are pseudo- 
nymous works. But the term p.seudonym is now 
most commonly used as an assumed name not 
really meant to mislead — wliat in England is often 
called by the ErencU words nom depltanc or ‘ pen- 
name,’ and nearly corresponding to the Eronob 
expression nom de guerre. There have been 
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jierioiis in history ■when the ackno^vled^iuent 
of the authorftliip of certain jjainpidets or bo(ik& 
iiii^ht mean death or hauibhnient to the writer. 
It is common to find books containing attacks 
on public ]nen, or those consisting of theological 
controversy, and the literature of satire, appear- 
ing under assumed names. lu recent times young 
authors especially have frequently risked a new 
■work under a ])seudonyni, and have kept it up 
afterwards. Once an author is famous it is found 
atlvisabJe to .stick to a pen-name. Poi* instance, 
every one knew tlie writings of ‘George Eliot,* 
blit few would at once have recognised a work by 
Marian Evans. The present list is not intended to 
be exliau.stive ; names in occasional use are not 
given, but only those ■which have been impressed 
by usage on tlie mind of the public. Neither have 
such well-known literary disguises as those adopted 


by the author of Wa\ierle\i been re])eated lieie. 
U may just be noted tliat for a longer or shorter 
number of years ‘the author of Waverlcy^' ‘the 
author of JuJui Halifax, Gentleman' (Mrs Craik), 
‘ the author of Guy Livingstone ’ ( G. A. Lawieuce }, 
‘the author of Grandmother's Money' (F. AA'. 
Itobinson), ‘the author of Chronicles of the Schon- 
berg-Uottu Family' (Mr.s Charles), ‘tlie author of 
idiipcrnatiiral ItdigCon.' [rxrikmmu), ‘the author of 
Ecee Homo,' ‘ The A utocrat of the Brcalfast Table,' 
&c. have been practically used as pen-names. 

For fm-ther inforina-tion, see the article ANOjrriiOUS ; 
Weller, Lexicon Pscudonmnonim (1886); Cushing, 
Initials and Pseudonyms (1885), and Anonyms: A 
Dictionary of Peveahd Authorship (2 vols, 1890); 
Clegg’s Dictionary of Second-hand Boolsellevs, tC-c. (3d 
ed. 1891); and Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anoninnuus and Pseudonymous Literature (1SS1-S8). 


J. K.II n T)r A. K. H. Boytl. 

A.LO.E.( = ALaihj Clunintte Maria 

ofEughind) Tuckor. 

Adder, Max Cljus. Huber Clark. 

Akibiades L(ml Tennyson in 

J*iincli, 1846. 

Atex/inder, Mrs.. ....Mrs A. F, Hectxjr. 

Amateur Casual .hii. Gruenwoucl. 

F Ti'. Aiibtey Guthrie. 

J;ic (‘ Vanity Fair') ('arlo Pellejirini. 

Atlas ( 'World . .Eiliminrl Yates. 

Aunt Judy Mis Alfred Gatty. 

jjab W. S. Gilbert. 

Bede, Cntlibcrt Kev. Eih\. Bradley. 

Bell, Acton Anne Bronte. 

II Cuner Charlotte Bronte. 

K Ji/lis Emily Jane Brmitc. 

BcUi)M EIIa von Ai’uiin. 

Bibliophile Jacob .... Faul Lacinix*. 

Bickersta^, Tiiaati . . . . Doan 8wiit, and 
Steele in Tatler. 

Blglow, Hnsen J. Russell Lowell. 

Billings, Josh TTenry W, Shaw. 

Bo7i. Gaultier.. Sir Tnofulore Martin 

and W. E. Ayt<»tui. 

^03 Clms. Dlukoiis. 

Jireilmann, llaiis ... .Chan. G. Leland. 

Brown, Mrs George Rose. 

Browne, Matthew . . . .W, 13. RandH. 

Browne, PhilliS Mrd Hamer. 

Biptander Goldwin Smith. 

CS.C. C, H. CalVfVley. 

Caballero, Fenian CuGili4a Rohl von 

Faber. 

Curmen Sj/Zm Queen of Rouuianla. 

CairoU, Lewis C. L. Dodgson. 

Cavendish IT. Jones. 

C’uaZon, Fi&islratus ..Ist Lonl Lyttnii. 

Cham Ainedee de Noe. 

Claribel 5lis Barnaid. 

Conway, Hugh F. J. Fargu.s. 

Comiwall, Barry B. W. Procter. 

„ < Dp A. K. H. Boyd. 

Couiilnj liirsun. . Molile. 

Crayon, Christopher. .3. B. Rileliie. 

II Geofreii ... Washington Irving. 
Crowqnill, Al/u'(l,..,A, H. Fon*cster (art- 
ist) and C. R. Por- 
rehter (autlior). 

Dagonet G. R. Sims. 

Danbunj Newsman. .J. M. Bailey. 

Dash, Cimtesse M. de Sainte-Mara. 

Delorme, Joseph C. A. Sainte-13euve. 

Delta (A) D. M. Moir. 

Dods, Meg JIrs Johnstone. 

E.V.B Hon. Mrs Boyle, 

Elia Charles Lamb. 

Jilioi, Georpe Mrs Cioss (hub 

Marian Evans). 

Ettvick .Shepherd Jaiue.s Hogg. 

Fairleigh, Frank . . . .Francis E. Suiedley. 
Fariiingham, Mari- 
anne Mary Anne Hearn. 

Fern, Fanny Mr.s Sara P. Parton. 

Garrett, Edward Mrs 1. Fyvie Mayo. 

Ui/t, Theo Theodora Boulgei’. 


tJotfhcl'X JooHuis A. Bitzms. 

Giaduak of Uxfonl . . . Jolm Rn.skin. 

Graham, Ennis Mis Muksnorth. 

Guty, Maxwell IUi:>s M. G. Tultiett. 

6’riL'MitowZ, ffjfltc Airs Lippiiicott- 

Uriville, Htnry Alme. Durand. 

Gyp Coiutub-ie de Martel 

tie Joinvillc. 

n.B John Duylc. 

li.H. Mr.-» Helen Hunt 

Jackson. 

Httliburton, }Iugk....J. L. Robcrt.son. 

JIuniilion, Gail Mary Abigail Bodge. 

llamst, Olphur Ralph TJunnas. 

Ilarhind, Marion.. Mra M. Y. Tuihuiie 

(wre Ha\ve.s). 

Jlildcbrand N. Beets. 

Uhtoriens .Sir W. Vernon Har* 

court. 

Iloibcack, Ifrni'y "W. B. Rands. 

Jlitpe, Aiscott j: U. Hope MoncriefT. 

Ingoldbby, Thomas... llov. It. H. Ilarlmiu. 

Iron, Jtulpih olive Schreliiei 

Janus D'dlnmer, Huber, 

anil Fi iedrieh. 

Jean Paul J. P. P. Richter. 

(s>ee article Junius). 

Kerr, Orpheus C . . . .R. H. Newell. 
Knickerbocker, Diet- 

rich Washing^n Irving. 

LE.L. LctitiaE. I.nndun. 

Latovche, John Oswald Cnuvford. 

Lee, Holme Hariiet I’arr. 

Lee, Fernoa Violet Paget. 

Lemu, N. N. KicmbscU von 

Struhlciiau. 

Lcwnld, Fanny now Mine. Stahr. 

Little, Thomas T. Moore. 

Loli, Pierie Julieii Viand. 

LHtiloiu, Johnny Mrs Henry Woml. 

Lyall, Edna Ado Ellen Dayly. 

Maitland, Thomas .. .Tl. Buchanan. 

Malel, Lucas Mrs Harrison (nee 

Kingfiley). 

Markham, Mrs Afr.s E C. Peniose 

MavUH, E. Hi-nrictte Eugenia 

John. 

Mathers, Helen Mr;^ Reeves (nee 

Matthe>v.s). 

Metediih, Owen Earl of Lyttoii. 

Merlin .Alfred Tennyson in 

Exam iner, 1852. 

Milter, Joaquin... ,..C. H. Miller. 

Multaiuli E Doiiwe.s Dekker. 

Nasby, Petrolcnvi V. D. B. Locke. 

Nerval, Gerard de . ..G. Labranie. 

Nimrod C. J. Apiierley. 

North, ChrisI<y)7i6r...Prof. John Wilson. 

Novalis F. L. von Ilarden- 

berg, 

O.K... ...Mine, de Novikoff 

(nee Olga KirfielT). 
O'Doml, CornelUis.. .Charloi, Lever. 

Ogilvy, Gavin ... AI. Barrie. 

Old Humphrey G. Alogridge. 

Omnium, Jacob Matt. Jas- Higgins. 


Opinvi Enter T. Be Qniricey. 

Optic, Oliver Win, T, Ailains. 

O'liell, Max . . ..... . .Paul Bluuet. 

Ouida Loiiiha de ha Rame. 

^ ( Douglas Jerrold. 

^ I A T. QtiilkT Coucli. 

Page, H, A Alox, H. Japp. 

( Sain. G. Goodrich ; 
W. Martin ; 

G. Afogridgo; 

W. Tcks ; 

J. Bennett. 

Phis Hahlot K. Browne. 

PnuZur, Peter John AVolcot. 

Plymky, Peter Sydney Smith. 

Pront, Father .... F. 8. Mahony. 

Ouinnus Dr Bollinger. 

Jltd Spinner Win. Senior. 

Bob Boy Jolm Maegregor. 

Loving L’«5iis7iHi«n,.E. C. Grenville- 
Murray. 

S.G.O Rev. Lord Sydney 

Godolphin Osborne. 

Sand, George Madame Dnderant 

(nte Dupin). 

Scott, Leader Mrs Lucy E. Baxter 

(nre Barnes). 

Scriblerus, Martinns.Swift, Pope, and 
Arbntlnmfc. 

Seahfield, Charhi,...'R. A. Pftbtel. 

Selkirk, J. B. James B. Brown. 

Shary, Luke Robcit Barr, 

SkiTle}/ John Skelton. 

Sketchtey, Arthur.. ..Rev. George Ruse. 

Slick, .'saia T. G. Haliburton. 

Spy Ledlc Ward. 

i-’icAedriii M. Soltykull. 

Stendhal Alniie Henri Boyle. 

Stepniak (Unvevealed 

Stern, Daniel .Cuuntess d'Agoiilt. 

Stonehenge J. H. Walsh. 

Sirelion, Hesba Sarali Smith. 

Surfaceman Alexander Anderson. 

Syntax, Dr... Wni. Combe. 

Talvj T. A L. you Jacob- 

Robinson. 

Taylor, G Professor Hatisrath. 

Titcmnb, Timnihy J. G. Hollaud. 

Titmarsh, Michael 

Angelo W. M. Thackeray. 

Twain, Mark Samuel L. Clemens. 

Tytler, Sarah Miss U. Keddie. 

Uncle Bemus Joel Chandler Harris. 

Urban, Sylvatius,. ..Editor of 27i6 Gentle- 
man's Jlfagn^iTie. 

Facility Viator ..Thomas Hughes. 

Verux H. Dimckley. 

roltoire Franguis Marie 

Arouct. 

JTard, Aj'temus Chas. F. Browne. 

JVarden, Florence.. .,Mih G. James. 
JFethorcU, Elisabeth.. Sn^ian Warner. 
IFinler, jo/in^b'aufl'e.AIr.s H. E, Y. Stan- 
iinrd. 

Zadkiel Capt. R. J. Alorrl- 

son, R.N. 


I’seudopodla ( Gr., ‘ falpe feet ’ ), Mvint, irregii- 
laY pi'ocesses of protoplasm thrown out anil drawn 
in again by araoebre and some other animal.?. See 
Am(eha, Peotoplasm, PvHizopod. 

PseildoscopefGr. ‘false,’ and slcopso, 
‘I see’), an optical instrument through whiob, by 
means of an arrangement of prisms, objects are 


seen with their relief iiis'erted. AYliat is convex 
appears concave, and a figure in intaglio appears 
to he cut in relief. It was discovered hy Wneat- 
stone when experimenting on the Stereoscope (q.v'.). 

Pslttacidie. See Pakbot. 

Pskov, a decayed town of European Russia, 
9 mileb SE. of Lake Pskov (50 miles long hy 13 
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broad), by rail 188 miles NE. of Riga and 160 
SS^Y. of Sfc Petersburg. Like Novgorod it was 
celebrated for its reirablican iiistitution.s after the 
12tli century. IJurirjg tlie 14th and loth centuries 
it wa.s one of the Hanse towns, and had then 
a population three times as large as at present. 
In 1510 it was annexed to Jiloscow. Durin^ the 
wars with Lithuania Pskov was a stronghold of 
great import.ance. It contains a cathedral and 
numerous venerable cliuiches and monasteries. 
Fish, obtained from the lake, and llax are the 
principal articles of commerce. Pop. ( 1885) 21,684. 
— The c/oveymnent has an area of 17,064 aq. iii. and 
a pop. ( 1885) of 948,071. 

Psovalea, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Leguminoaa.', auh-order Papilionace.'c. The 
flowers are blue, purple, or white. Some of the 
species are natives of India, others of other wai-m 
countries. — P. escitlciiia, the Bread-root of North 
America, and Prairie Apple of tlie Canadian boat- 
men, is a lierhaceous perennial, about a foot hi"h, 
with a carrot-like root, swollen above the middle, 
and abounding in farinaceous matter. It is used 
as an article of food, both boiled and raw. 

Psori'asis (from the Greek word psora, which 
signifies a cutaneous eruption, suiiposed by some to 
be the itch) is now employed to signify a disease 
characterised by slight elevations of the surface of 
the skin covered with whitish scales. The enip- 
tion begins in small rounded spots, which may 
remain small, or may enlarge indefinitely, the 
centre becoming more norm.al while the inflamed 
margin continues to extend. The spots are covered 
by wliite silvery scales, not easily detached from 
the skin, whioli, however, when they are removed, 
is seen to be red and dry. The part.s most often 
afi'eoted are tlie fronts of the knees and backs of 
the elbows ; wliateverotlier parts may he attacked, 
tliese are rarely free from the eruption, and the 
distribution is always nearly the same on the two 
sides of tlie body. Itching is often absent alto- 
gether, and very seldom severe. The disease may 
occur at any age, but usually first manifests itself 
in youth, rarely before the age of six. It is 
extremely apt to recur ; it is rare for a person to 
sullbr from it only once. 

Numerous causes have been assigned for the 
diseas'e; it has been attributed to scrofula, gout, 
and many other constitutional states ; and doubt- 
less it may he associated with them. But, with the 
exception of heredity, no cause has been satis- 
factorily shown to lead to its development. It 
frequently occurs In persons otherwise in perfect 
health, and, except in very severe cases, does not 
interfere in any way with their employment.s. 

If left to itself, the disease generally tends to 
persist indefinitely. But in the great majority of 
emses it is veiy amenable to treatment, both local 
and constitutional. Locally, ointments containing 
tar, resorcin, pyrogallic acid, &c. are most in use ; 
internally, arsenic is far tlie most valuable remedy. 
Where it lias failed, iodide of potassium in large 
doses, liquor pota.ssiie, and carbolic acid liave some- 
times suooeeded. But some oases resist tlie most 
varied and persevering elforts for their cure ; and 
notliing lias yet been discovered whicli will prevent 
tlie tendency to recurrence of the disease. 

Psycll6 (Gr., ‘the soul’), an exquisite creation 
of the later niytliology of Greece. Slie was the 
youngest of the three daugliters of a king, and so 
beautiful that mortals mistook her for Aphrodite 
(Venus) lierseU, and did not dare to love, hut only 
to worsliip lier. This excited the jealousy of the 
goddess, wlio sent Eros (Cupid) to inspire Psyche 
with a passion for the most contemptible of all 
men ; hut Eros was liimself wounded as deeply by 
her glances as ever lie had wounded otliers with 


his darts. He accoidiiigly caused her to be carried 
to a Iieautiful palace of pleasure, and here every 
night he visited her, unseen and unknown, and 
left lier before morning broke. Tims Psyche might 
have enjoyed perpetual delight had she remeni- 
beied the advice of lier unknown lover, wlio warned 
lier not to seek to know wlio lie was. But lior 
jealous sisters, wliom against her lover’s injunc- 
tion she liad allowed to visit lier, playetl iqion her 
ciiiiosity, and ]ier.-uiaded her that she was embrac- 
ing a monster in the darkne.ss of night. Lighting 
a lamp wlien Eros was asleep, slie saw with rapture 
that she was the mistress of the most handsome of 
the gods, but in her excitement slie let a drop of 
hot oil fall on the sleeper’s shonlder. This awoke 
Eros, who upbraided her for her mibtru.st, and 
vanished. Psyche gave way to the most passion- 
ate grief ; slie tried in vain to throw herself into a 
river, then wandered about from temple to temple, 
inquiring for her lover. At length slie came to the 
jialace of Venus, where she was seized by the god- 
dess, and kept as a slave. Eros, however, who 
still loved her, invisibly helped and coiiifoited the 
hapless maiden, reconciled her to his mother, and 
was finally united to her in immortal wedlock. In 
works of art Psyche is represented as a beautiful 
maiden with the wings of a biitterlly. Her story 
was considered n.s an allegory of the inogress of 
the human soul through eartlily passion and mis- 
fortune to pure celestial felicity ; hut it must not 
he forgotten tliat it is merely a veision of one of 
the most widespread folk-tales in the world. See 
CuriD, and Zingow’s Psyche mid Eros ( 1881 ). 

Psyclilc Forces. See Theo.sophv; and for 
the Psychical Research Society, see Ai'I'AKITIONS. 

Psychology may he briefly defined as the 
science of mental phenomena. After liaving long 
occupied a doubtful place as a department of meta- 
lihysics, supplemented by many eiiipirioal observa- 
tions, its cliaracter as a science dealing with a 
special order of facts, and many of the laws of 
occurrence of these fuels, may now he said to he 
established. At the same time opinion is still far 
from unanimous on many of the most important 
points of psychological doctrine, especially on such 
points as involve a philosophical view of the natme 
of iiiind. 

The chief difi'erent way.s of conceiving and defin- 
ing the mental facts with which psychology has to 
do may be traced to the influence of rival philo- 
sophical hypotheses ns to the nature of mind. 
Thus, in the first place, we have the view that 
psychology deals with the facts of the conscious 
mind wliicli, wlien knowing, feeling, or stiiving, is 
always conscious of itself as knowing, feeling, or 
striving — i.e. is self-conscious. This is the view, 
for instance, of Sir W. Hamilton. But it lias many 
difliciilties. We can hardly ascribe self-conscious- 
ness to the lower animals or to very young children, 
and yet some kind of mental life clearly belongs to 
them : BO that it W’ouhl seem that mental life and 
self-consciousness cannot he identified. Further, 
many psychologists (including Hamilton) are of 
opinion that tliere are mental phenomena un- 
acoomiianied by self-consciousness even in mature 
Iranian life. And if self-conscioiisiiess is thus 
recognised as belonging to mental life only under 
certain conditions and at a comparatively developed 
stage, it will he one of the main purposes of psyclio- 
logy to examine these conditions and trace its 
growth. In the second place, a materialistic view 
of mind is connected with the attempt to make 
brain-physiology play the part of a psyohologj'. 
It is plain, however, that a sensation or a feeling 
of pleasure or pain is a fact of an entirely different 
order from a neural disturbance. The one may 
accompany or even cause tlie other (or both may 
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■fae only different aspects of tlie same nllimate 
existence), bub the characteiistic nature of the 
mental fact is not reached by the most thorough 
investigation of its physiological conditions, while 
tlie latter are in many eases much more obscuie 
tlian the phenomena they are adduced to explain. 
In the tliird place, an attempt has been made 
(sometimes apart from any philosophical hypo- 
thesis as to tlie nature of mind) to start tvitli 
certain mental facts — called presentations, sen.sa- 
tions, or feelings — regarded as ultimate or inde- 
pendent, and to trace the laws and manner of their 
comhination and succession. This method has 
been worked with excellent result hy the Eriglish 
Associationist psychologists. By a similar method, 
and hy treating presentations as foree.s, Herbart 
and bis followers have elaborated a mechanism of 
the mind and reduced psychology to mntbematical 
form. The difficulty of this mode of conceiving 
mind is to explain liow a .seiies of sensations — or 
any interaction of presentations — can generate the 
eon.sciuusness of a self persisting through changing 
states ; and even to give any meaning to sensation 
or pre.sentation without regarding it as experienced 
by or presented to mind. On these gioniuls many 
psycliologists, while influenced by the scientilie 
method of tlie Assoeiationists and of Herbart, liold 
tliat presentation or sensation is only conceivable 
as belonging to a subject or mind. So far, mind 
must be assumed by tlie psychologist as implied in 
the experience of wliicli lie lias to trace the develop- 
ment. Tliis subject, or mind as the condition of 
experience, may he admitted to elude psychological 
observation. As Hume says : ‘ I never can catch 
niyself at any time without a peioeption, and 
never can oliserve anytliing but the percep- 
tion' — i.e. it is the empirical ego, or mind with 
its content of expeiience, wliioli is the object of 
psychological observation. But the pure ego, or 
subject, is nevertheless implied by every mental 
fact. Psychology may, in, this way, be distin- 
guished from other sciences as dealing with sub- 
jective facts, or, rather, with the subjective aspect 
which belongs to all facts— i.e., as Dr J, Ward puts 
it, with the phenomena oomiected with presenta- 
tion to a subject. 

Method of Fsyehology. — If this view of the 
subject-matter of psychology be adopted, it is 
clear that the ultimate source of our knowledge 
of mental facts must be the knowledge each person 
has, through self-consciousness, of his own mental 
states. The mental attitude of attending to these 
state.s is called Introspection. The nature and 
value of introspection nave been much disjiuted. 
But the arguments of Comte and others to show 
that the process is impossible, and psychology only 
another name for a department of physiology, prove 
too much : for were intiosjiection inipo.ssible we 
should not even know that there are such things 
as mental states. It may be admitted, however, 
that the introspective attitude involves an effort 
of reflection which modifies the mental state we 
seek to observe. Coiisoiiuently many obscure ele- 
ments of mental life may elude its cognisance, and 
only become known through their effects upon the 
flow of ideas ; while, on the other hand, states of 
intense mental concentration exclude it, and can 
only be observed introspectively in the weakened 
form of memory-images. It is even held hy many 
writers that this is the sole method of introspective 
observation : that all introspection is retrospection. 
In this way the results of introspection are apt to 
lack aoouraoy, and (as each observer is limited to 
his own conscionsuess) they also lack objective or 
universal validity. 'To supply these wants the 
introspective or subjective method ho-s been supple- 
mented by objective observation both of the physi- 
ological antecedents and ooncoinitaiits of mental 
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facts, and of the expre.ssion.s, products, and records 
of coisscious life. Tire latter are to he found in the 
emotional B.xpre.ssions and actions of normal men ; 
in the emotional expres.sions and actions of children, 
undeveloped races, the insane, and the lower arri- 
mals j in langirage ; aird itr social customs arrd 
institutions. To this side of psychological strrdj’, 
which iirvolves the application of the comparative 
nrethod to ]).syclrology, contributions of the gi-eatest 
value have been made in the Zcitschrifl fiir Vollcer- 
gisycholoqie mid Spi-achwiescnschaft, edited hy Laz- 
ants ami Steiirthal. Further, wrthin recent years 
atteiuirts have heeir nrade to apply exirerinreirtal 
nrethods to psychology. Experiments on reaction- 
time, for instarree — i.e. on the time takerr to react 
irjioit stimuli — lead to the determination of the time 
taken up hy merrtal operations of different kirrds 
aitd different degi'ces of complexity. , Similar ex- 
peiiinental irretliods have been adopted for inves- 
tigating the accuracy of repi-oduction, tire nrtmher 
of thing.s tliat can be attended to at a time, &c. 
Laboratories, such as that at Leipzig, of wliicli 
Wundt is the head, exist both in Uei many and in 
America for the prosecution of these expeiinrental 
investigations. 'I'lie results of many experiments 
have already been recor ded ; hut it would he 
premature at pre.sent to esfitrrate tire value of these 
results for the science of [i.syelrology. Amongst 
the experinrenters wlro keep the hearing of their 
investigations alway.s irr view, mention shorrld he 
nrade of Mrinstei berg ( Beitviige zur cxpcrimentdleii 
Peyehologie, 1889 and following years). 

Psycho-physics.— The experimental inquiries 
above I’eferred to may to a large extent be traced 
to certairr investigations ( chielly ) of E. H. Weber’s 
on minima seusibiliu aircl on the relation between 
the intensity of the sense-stinurlus (which can he 
trreasureU objectively) and the intensity of the 
consequent sensation (which canrrot he directly 
measured). His e.xperinrents were further cai'ried 
out and their results formulated and elaborated 
into the science of psycho-physics hy G. T. Fecltner 
(Elcmente der Pmjehophysik, ISGO j reprinted 1889). 
By psyeiro-physics Fecltner means the exact science 
of the relatrons between body and ntind, this scieitce 
being based ttpoir facts and tire rrratlretrratical 
relations they involve. The generalisation arrived 
at from experinrent is by Feclruer called Weber's 
Law, arrd expressed hy hitrt in the following 
(amongst other) terms: There will he the sanre 
seirsible difference of intensity between two sen- 
satiorrs, provided tire relative intensities of tire 
stimuli prodrtcing them remains the sairre. Thus, 
an increase of 1 to a .stimulus whose sti'ength is 
expressed hy 100 will be experienced as of tire 
same intensity as an increase of 2 to a stimulus 
whose strength is 200, or of 3 to a stimulns wliose 
strength is 300, &c. The lileiatirre of psyeho- 
plrysrcs is occupied with the experimental vei'ifl- 
cation, the mathematical development, and tire 
interpi-etatron of this law. But neither its experi- 
mental basis nor its interpretation is quite satis- 
factory. Experdruent .supports it otrly witlirn a 
certain range of sensibility. It is litrirled first of 
all hy what Fechner calls the ‘fact of the thresh- 
old —i.e. the fact that a certain aiiiorint of 
stimulus is required to produce any sensible effect 
whatever ; and secondly, at the other end of the 
.scale, when the stimulus is beyond a certain in- 
tensity, the relation ceases to hold good, while 
within these two limits its verification cannot he 
said to he exact. Furtlier, it is only in the sense 
of pressure and the muscular sense that we can 
accurately measure tire intensity of the stimulus 
in the form in which it readies the nervous end- 
organs ; in hearing arrd sight the objective stimuli 
undergo physical or chemical changes in the sense- 
organ before reaching the extremities of the nerve- 
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fibieti. Again, all the expeiimeiital methods for 
est.tblisliiiig the law as.stniie the equality of least 
sensible dill'eiences. Thus, if theie he stiiiiuli 
iiieasureil respeetnelyhy 100, 101, 200, 202, causing 
sensations a, .c, y, y\ such that a;' is only just 
dlstiuguibhahle fioin x, y' only just distinguishable 
fi'om !/, it is assumed that x' - x = y' - y, an 
asauiuntiou which neglects the iinportaiiL fact 
that tlieie is no mental content corresponding 
either to (*' - a:) or to (y' - y). Finally, even if 
the law can he held to he established, it ia not 
clear that it requires to he interpreted (with 
Fechiiei ) as piuperly psj'cliu-idiy,“ical. It may 
also he held tliat the law is leally physiological, 
the inteiisity of the stimulus being niodiHed in this 
way hy irradiation in the nerve-ccnties ; while 
Wundt has attempted a pst chological interpreta- 
tion of it, maintaining that it holds of the i elation 
between mere sensation and the ‘apperception’ 
of the sensation hy the dir-ectiuir of atterrtiori to it. 

Mental ‘ i'aculitcs .' — The ohservaliort and de- 
scription of nrental facts have led to a olassiircatiori 
of them, according to their degrees of likeness, into 
certain orders; and tire.se have heen frequently 
spoken of as diileierrt powers or functions of the 
rtrind. In the earliest stage of psychological itt- 
quiry ive even have them desciihed as diHereut 
jiai ts of the soul. In this way I’lato dhtinguishes 
desiie, anger, and reason, and locates them in the 
lower part of the body, irt the heart, aitd in tiro 
hiaiu lespeotrvely. But the classilication which 
liad )rro.st inlhreace rtpon subsequent writeis was 
Aristotle’s. His distinction of thnuglit and desire 
is the origin of tire dual clnssilieatioii of intellectiral 
and active jiowei-s (each with many suhdivisiorrs) 
which was for long almost urrairimously adopted. 
A tripartite elnssitication— Cognition, Feeling, and 
Leslie or Will — was put forward hy the psycliolo- 
gists of Kant’s time, accepted hy Kant, and since 
his time (in Great Britain since Hamilton’s time) 
lias heen very generally adopted. The value of 
such chissidoations is easily, and has often heen, 
overestimated. In the first jilaoe, it is clear that, 
altlumgh such functions or faculties may he dis- 
tiiignisdied, they do not operate airart from one 
another. No concrete state of mind consists merely 
of knowdedge or merely of will ; nor can it he pro- 
j)url,y called hy one of these rianies, e.xcoiit as a 
rnean.s of describing it by iks most inominent char- 
acteristic. In the second place, it lias to he borne 
in mind that it is no ex])laiiatioii of a mental fact 
to lefer it to a mental faculty. To maintain, as 
Kant, Hamilton, and Lotze did, that there are 
certain fundamental conscious functions or con- 
scious elements which cariiiot he reduced to some 
single function or elanient, gives no real .support 
to the view which seems to underlie much of the 
‘ faculty -psychology ’ — the view that mind is a con- 
geries of distinct faculties, .and pisychology a pioce.ss 
of labelling facts and putting each into its proper 
oornpartnrent. To refer pheriornerra to memory, 
gerreralisation, &o. as their causes is to mistake a 
nanre for an ex'plarratrori. 

^’he ‘Faculty-psychology’ described and dcitiol- 
islted hy the English Associatiorrists and hy Heihart 
is, however-, rather a irrode of tlioirglrt iirto wiiich 
oei tarn writers have fi eqirently lap.sed than a method 
■rvhich they have consciously adopted and defended. 
And the quest for a sitrrple and uniform nrental ele- 
rrrent from which all the wealth of conscious life 
has heen derived is not therefore .successful, because 
the faculty-psychology is unsuccessful. Herlrart 
regar-ds the interaction of presentations as acoount- 
itrg for all mental phenomena; in a .similar way II. 
Spertcer seeks to derive mind fr-onr a strcoesRiori of 
sottrethitrg.s which can only he de.SBrthud as airalog- 
ons to ner-vorrs slroeks. But the difflcnlty of both 
is to pass from this objective element to the feeliirg 


of pleasme or jraitr, ajitly described by Hamilton as 
■subjectively snbrectivc, or to the phenonrena of 
Volitiou. Accordingly, marry psychologists whoatc 
at orre with Her hart and the Assocrationists in 
rejectirrg the conception of facrrlties as n irrode of 
explaining facts yet hold that the thral analysis 
we cair reach of corrscioirsrie.ss or of merrtal pheno- 
mena does not errahle rrs to derive suhjectivefeeling 
(of pleasure or pairr) from presentation, or activity 
from either-, tiie three elements being involved in 
the sinrplest state of conscioitsness (the term ‘ con- 
sciousness,’ a.s distinguished froirr ‘self-conscious- 
ness,’ being Irete used as a quite general term for 
any mental state). 

Attenlion . — Many of the most inrjror-tant coritro- 
vetsies of psychology centre in tlie question of the 
nature and e.xtent of the activity involved in con- 
sciousness. In its sinrjrlest form this activity is 
seen in the subjective leaction involved in appre- 
hending a presentation ; in its most developed form 
it ia the act of will w-lriclr determines a conr-.se of 
coirdiu-t n|iiin w hiclr rrrorrrerrtoris issues are known 
to hang. Iir the latter case, as w ell a.s in the 
forniet, the critical point is the direction of Atterr- 
tiou. Now altentiorr is generally allowed trot to 
he a special ‘ faculty,’ or separate activity dill'erent 
ft-otit the elements of consciousness alicaily ile- 
serihed. It Is sinrply consciousness regardeil as 
active and as concentrated on some pur-tron of its 
ohjective_ conterrt, wheiehy the intensity of that 
poitiou is increased. The point in dispute is 
chiolly whether thi.? active concert tr-atiori is ulti- 
nratefy deter mitred hy the strenj^tli of external 
factors. It is clear- that the direction of attention 
is conditioned hy tire jnev-ious mental giouiiings 
of ideas. I’mllior, attention involves a imis- 
culai- adjustment— at any rate w-lieu directed to 
objects of souse, and also (altliough in a less 
marked degree) w-lren dir-ected to a train of tlioiight, 
The.se facts ai-e difieioiitly inter pi eted. On the one 
hand, Bain, Itihot, and others find the basis of 
atteutioii in the niuseulai- adjustment; on tlie 
other hand, the muscular adjustment Is looked 
upon as the organic expression and develo]mieiit 
of .subjective activity ; and this subjective activity 
is held to he involved in the simjdest state of cori- 
sciousiiess. The one view looks upon the exterii,al 
as doterraiiiing and even somehow prodiioing the 
iiitei-iial. Aoooi-ding to tlie other view the pi-ocos.s 
is one in which a subjective or spiritual factor- 
expresses itself thioiigU and gradnally extends its 
conti-o! over an or-gatiic and idiysical environment. 

Sensation . — Sensationa are coniinonly defined as 
the siinide mental states wliich re.sult froin nervons 
stimuli. This physiological refereiice enables us to 
distiiigiiish tlie Bpccial Senses, with their clearly 
defined organs adapted to the reception of different 
kinds of external .stimuli, from Oiganie or General 
Bensibility, wlrioli ai-ises from the state of the 
internal org.ans of the body ( such as the alimen- 
tary canal, the lungs, and tire heart), and from the 
Motor Sensations. These last (which play so im- 
portant a part in the developrrrerrt of knowledge) 
are dtte to the central e.xeitation of a irrotor or- 
etforent nerve, and the consequent corttrnction of 
the muscle in which it terrrrinates (see MvhOhE, 
Nervous_ System). The sen.sation both modi- 
fies and is rrrodilied hy the conscious state irrto 
which it enters. We have no experiertce, and 
can form no valid coircejition, of the rnei-e .sensa- 
tion. For the subject which exper-ierrees it, it is 
merely an eleiireiit in a coniplex aird ever-changing 
whole. This is a point wdiioh has heen commonly 
overlooked hy the Associationist psychologists. 
They started witli a succession of disconnected 
mental molecules, called sensations, and attempted 
to trace the growth of mental life from their corn- 
hination. Eat this is to begin -with on abstraction. 
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The eailiest staye of mental life 'woulj latliei seem 
to he a vague iiianifohl into which distinction is 
juht heing hrou'dit ; and the growth of knowledge 
consists not only in the addition of new elenienU, 
hut ill dian ing new lines of distinction and foimiiig 
new giouiiings of elements. And tlie&e distinc- 
tions and grouiiings may be said to he determined 
hy tlie 1 aiying iiitensitie.s of dillerent elements in 
the elianging mental content, or hy the continuous 
redistnlmtion of attention. 

Ideation. — Tiie mental content thus vaiies in the 
di.stinctnes.s of its parts, which may even diaapjieai 
fioiii consciousness and afterwauls reapneai. Ttiis 
leinstatement in consciousness is called Kepresen- 
tation oi Ideation, and tlie reiiresented or ideal 
contents are called Images. The ciieumstances 
determining tlie succession of ideas and fonna- 
tion of images are, liist, new sense impiessiona : 
secondiy, voluntaiy diiection of attention; and 
thirdly,' the mutual inllueuce of the mental 
elements. It is tlie last of these which m referred 
to under tlie title of Laws of Association. In 
the article AjsSOCt-tTION OF Idea.s an account is 
given of the way in which one ooucrete experience 
recalls another. In eveiy ca.se of association a 
twofold procea.s would .seem to he involved. A 
portion of the present mental content coalesces 
with a rcaemhling portion of a past mental state, 
and tlie revival of tliis ])ortion involve.s tlie re- 
instatement in consoiousnc.ss of tlie otlier elements 
with whioli it was pieiiimsly connected. The 
latter, whioli ia the properly leproductive process, 
is thus due to tlie fact that consciousness is not a 
collection of atomic sensations, but a contuiuous 
whole. 

Perception is tlie knowledge liy means of sensa- 
tion of an individual object or tiling. Tlie nucleus 
of the percept is tluis one or more present sensa- 
tions wliieli coalesce with revived or ideal elements 
lielonging to the same sense, and combine with 
revived or ideal elements holonging to other ben.ses. 
These presentative and repro.seiitative elements aie 
hound together and pre.seiited as a single mental 
content, which we refer to a portion of the body or 
to a tiling in space boyorid the body, and to which 
we aHorihe unalities ooire.sponding to onr sensa- 
tions. In brief, Perception, as distinguished from 
Sensation, involves, first, complexity of elements ; 
secondly, localisation ; and thirdly, individualisa- 
tion and objectification. Tlie complexity coii.sists 
of tlie elenient.s of present sensation, aiid of the 
ideal group with wliioli the former coalesce or coin- 
hino. Tlie localisation nlearly involves the peiccp- 
tion of space. The individualisation and objectin- 
cation may be accounted for by the following con- 
siderations ; {») The various seiasatioiis grouped 
together in a percept — e.g. the lesistanoe, touch, 
colour, taste, smell of an orange — are so related 
that modification of one of them oomnioiily involves 
modification of the others. Thus they come to he 
peiceived as a group. (6) Not only are motor sen- 
sations involved in fixing attention on other sensa- 
tions, hut the greate.st distinctne.ss of the other 
seii.satioms is commonly accompanied hy conditions 
which admit also of sensations of touch and resist- 
ance. Hence the object comes to he experienced 
as offering resistance or as an obstacle. ( c ) In this 
way tlie other sensations come to suggest toucli 
and resistance, and thus to he referred to a tiling 
in apace 'wliicIi olfeis resistance to our iniascular 
energy. This forms tlie psycliological basis of 
the distinctioii between primary and secondary 
qualities of matter. 

The above account traces the perception of 
objects in so far as it is inainlj' dependent upon 
active touch — i.e. touch plus its attendant motor 
sen.salions. To active sight — i.e. sight pins its 
attendant motor sensations— a perception is due 

which dirteis from the pieeeding (a) in the absence 
of tlie .seiiaation of resistance : so that we do not 
derive fumi active siglit alone a knowledge of 
objects outside of and ojiposed to onr own hodie.s, 
and onr apparently direct jieiceptioii of distance, 
solidity, Ac. liy siglit is really a derived peicep- 
tioii ; (b) hi tlie vastly gi eater uumlicr of elements 
siiiiiiltaneously presented, so tliat the siniiiltaiieity 
of [leiception wliicli cliaiacteiises tlie develoiie'd 
Jieiceptioii of sjiacc is mainU' due to visual peiceji- 
tioii. 

Sjmcc and Tunc. — As tlie pieeeding paiagiajdi 
points out, objects or tliiiig.s aie peiceived as in 
space. Similarly, our conscious life is apprehended 
as asacce,ssion — i.e. as in time. Tlie whole of our 
experience may tlims he said to he conditioned hy 
Space and Time : tlie plienoniena of exteinal jier- 
eeption hy space, tliose of intenial peiception by 
time. The two spliere.s aie sometimes described as 
tlie object-world and the subject-world respectively, 
liegaidiiig botli sjiace and time tlieie aie .seveial 
qiiestioiis vvliicb admit of being kejit distinct. 
First of ail, tliere is tlie question as to their reality 
— aie tiiey real existences, or simply modes of our 
subjective jierceptioii ? This is a question which 
piojieily lies outside p,sycliolo"y, and belong.? to 
metaphysics. Tlien there is the question of the 
way in w’hicii we fuiiu coiicejits of sjiace and 
time. Geometry depends iijioii .such a conception 
of space. Tile points, hues, and siiifaees of geo- 
metry are not percepts, hut abstractions from per- 
ception, funned os other concepts are foimcd. 
Wliat tlien is that in perception from which we 
are able to form concejits of space and time? It 
must itself he a spatial or tempoial percept. It is 
then with regard to the perceptions of space and 
time that the most difficult jisyohologioal question 
enters. And the question I'cganling both per- 
ceptions is afiected hy the secular control emy 
coucemlng the existence and the function of ah 
a priori factor in mind. 

Tims we start with two ujqinsed views of the 
perception of space ; first, tlie Intuitive or Nativist 
theory, according to w liicli space is an innate idea 
(or, as since Kant it has iiioie cninmonly been jiiit, 
is the form in wliicli we perceive objects), and is 
not derived from seiusations, hut is a foiiii of per- 
ceiving, heloiiging a priori to tlie mind, and con- 
tributed hy it ill the production of experience ; 
secondly, the Emiurical tlieoiy, according to wliich 
space is tlie worked-uji product of sen.sations, Tlie 
nnivei-sal and iiece.s3aiy cliaracter of the sjiatial 
perception lias been bioiiglit fonvard in defence of 
the former theory. But it is important to remem- 
ber that certain .sensations — odours, tastes, and 
even sounds— are localised only indirectly, as be- 
longing to a visible or tangible object. And this 
fact at once suggests tlie lines upon wliicli an 
empirical analysis of space sliould be carried out. 

By Herbart space has been derived from a series 
of sensations which can be lejieated in the same 
and in revev.se order. By Bain it lias been held 
that it ia due to nmscular sensation— movement 
giving the peiception of empty space, resistance 
giving that of space filled or body. Sensations 
noth of movement and re.sistance accompany touch; 
and sensations of movement accompaiij' siglit to an 
extent wliicli i.s not nearly equalled in the otlier 
senses. In addition to this, liowever, we mu.st 
take account of what Lotze calls the ‘ local signs ’ 
vv'hicli belong to tactual and visual sensations. 
These local signs aie due to the extended nature 
of the sense-organs of sight and touch, and are 
elements in sensation hy wliich sensations arising 
from the stimulation of difi'erent portions of the 
retina (or of tlie skin) are di-stinguiished from one 
another. Tlie simultaneous distinctness in sensa- 
tion which is due to these ‘local signs ’ is gradually 
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interpicted by inotui .seii-atioiis, amt out of these 
elements tlieie gradually emerges the perception 
of one's own body, by relation to which other 
things are localised in space. Thus, although the 
peiceptiou of sjiace is imidied in that of body, the 
two perceptions grow to clearness together. _ Even 
admitting this emiiiiical analysis, however, it may 
still be held— as Lotze holds — that there is an a 
priori mental tendency to form the peiception of 
space. 

The ojiposcd views of Natirism and Einjiiiicisni 
are ajiplied to the perception of time as well a.s 
to that of .space. And the perception of time only 
seems a simpler question than the other because 
we are a])t to confuse the succession of presenta- 
tions on u'hicli it is based until a jiresentation of 
succession, which, of course, would he a piesenta- 
tion of time. Tlie elements from wliicli tliis pre- 
sentation of time is derived may he somewliat as 
follows ; AVlien a numljer of present.ations are 
successively presented, e.acli grows fainter as atten- 
tion passes from it, and hence arises a ragiie dis- 
tinction between piesent and not-present. After- 
wards, on the .same series being repeated, the 
second member will be using in intensity when 
the lirsti.s presented, and therefore in full intensity; 
when tlie secoml i.s pre.sented, the first will be .sink- 
ing in intensity, u'hile attention will be passing on 
tou'ards the third, whose intensity will therefoie he 
rising ; and so on througlumt the series. Hence 
the vague distinction of present and not-iiresent 
heoomes more delinite as a distinction of past, 
present, and future, and this is the presentation of 
time. 

Memor}! ami Expectation , — Both of the.se are 
distinguished from the mere succession of ideas 
and image.s hy involving a reference to one’.s own 
conscious life as a succession in time. When an 
image is renienihered its vaiious jiarts have a fi.ved 
order and position, it is accompanied hy a number 
of attendant or aoces.sorv ideas, and it is recog- 
nised ns belonging to one’s past self. The expected 
image )ia.s not aln'ays the .same fi.xed jiosition or 
number of attendaiit'ideas ; but it, too, is referred 
to self — one’s future self, and it is oliaracteiised hy 
an element of striving or tension and hy an increas- 
ing degree of intensity. Tlie [ihenoiiienaof memory 
and expectation are a recognised ditiiculty for the 
theory which seeks to ilerive mind from the succe.s- 
sion of presentations. 

Tlwiight. ~ii\ the process of thinking dill'erent 
mental contents are related together — generalised 
into notions or concepts, discriminated, and, in the 
higher forms of thought, arranged in an orderly 
manner under some scientific or other ideal. 
Thinking is further distinguished from iierception 
and imagination hy dealing with classes of tilings 
rather than particular objects, and by being maiiiTy 
voluntary, whereas perception is mainly automatic. 
But the di.stinction is not an absolute one. In 
imagination and even in perception a jirocess of 
voluntary selection may he involved, and every 
clear perception involves a conception of a class 
to which the object is referred. Further, the re- 
lating process which is characteristic of thinking 
may be found, though in a less explicit manner, 
involved in perception : for the percept has been 
shown to consist of a variety of elements connected 
together in definite ways. Carrying the analysis 
further, we can find no conscious content witliout 
such relations. Tliis has been ciumnonly brought 
out by empliimising the necessity of dift'erence for 
consciousness. Tims, Hobbes made the assertion 
that ‘ to liave always the same sensation and to 
have no sensation at all come to the same thing;’ 
and this has been formulated hy Bain into uie 
Law of Relativity, that all conscioiisne.ss is con- 
sciousness of dift'erence ; not, indeed (as Bain some- 


times puts it), that we are conscious only of differ- 
ence, but tliat .all consoiou.sne.ss involves ditl'eience 
or discrimination ; as it may also be shown to 
involve likeness or assimilation and synthe.sis. 

Ilel.atioiis are thus invohed in .all consoiuusiie.ss 
equally with elements lelated. ‘Feelings’ and 
‘ lelatiiiiis hetweeii feelings ’ ( to use Mr .‘^iiencer'a 
teiminology ) must be regaided ns e(|Ually ultimate 
in mind. The English Associationists made coii- 
.sciousne.s.s begin with separate units of .sen.salion 
or ‘feeling;' ami those wiitera who ha\e received 
and carry on the tradition of tlie AssoL'iationi.sts 
have devoted much attention to deteriiiiniiig the 
nature of these relations. But if the ultimate 
datum of consciousness i.s not separate atoms of 
pieseiitation, blit what Dr Y'aid calls a pie.seiita- 
continuum, and if the grou tli of iiiiiKl consists 
not merely in additions to that coiitinuuiii, but in 
drawing new lines of distinction and coimeotioii 
within it, we may see how neither the so-called 
‘feeling’ nui the so-called ‘relation between feel- 
ings’ is iiideiiciideiit and conceivable by itself, and 
how bolli are simidy abstiactioiis fiom the state of 
mind wliicIi — eicn at its simplest — i.s a concrete 
plienoiiieiioii. In other words, what i.s character- 
istic of tlioiigliL a.s well as what is characteristic of 
sen.s.atioii i.s involved in all coii.scioiisness. 

Eceliny and the Emotions . — The term Feeling is 
of very ambiguous signification in psychology. 
But there is a pretty general agieeiiient to use 
it for the second of tlie tliiee elements in the tri- 
partite division of mind (altlioiigli, uiifortiiiiately, 
it has not been restricted to that use). The psy- 
chology of feeling has two cliief problems to deal 
witli : first, to determine the nature and conditions 
of pleasure and pain, as coiitiasted with other ele- 
ments of mental life ; and secondly, to analyse into 
their elements, and trace the growth of, the com- 
plex feelings or emotionK. The Emotions are com- 
plex states of mind in wliicli a feeling of pleasure 
or pain i.s predominant. This feeling is conneoted, 
more or less distinctly, with a presented or ideal 
object, <and i.s coni[ihcated witJi elements of oiganio 
sen.sation, and, usually, with tendencies to action 
or eleiueiits of desire. These complex states of 
feeling, or eiiiotioiis, take very I'arious forms, 
according to the elenienU of wliich tliey are com- 
posed, and their mode of origin. The ohissifica- 
tioii of the emotions and the nature and origin 
of such emotions a.s sympathy and the moral sen- 
timent are still vexed questions of psychology. 

Desire and Volition . — In these phenniiieiia we 
have the develoimieiit of the active element in 
mind coni])licated with feeling and manifesting 
itself in muscular activitv. IVriter.s who regard 
this active element a.s ultmmtelv due to the play 
of merely jireseuted or external factors have at- 
tempted to derive volition from spoiitaueous move- 
ment (Bain) or from retlex action (H. Sjjencer) — 
factors which enter consciousness merely as motor 
)ireseiitations. As opposed to this we have the 
view that the fundamental act of will is the direc- 
tion of attention to certain ideal elements or groups. 
Whether this direction of attention is itself deter- 
mined solely hy pleasure and pain is a question 
which has raised more controver.sy than perhairs 
any other question in psychology (see Will). In 
Desire there is present the conception of an object 
or ideal end. accompanied by feeling and hy an 
element of striving. Normally, when the concep- 
tion of the cud has been associated with definite 
means to its realisation, the desire is followed by 
a volition or act of will. The development of voli- 
tion is a process of growing complexity and definite- 
ness. Beginning with the act of attention, the 
power of will is gradually extended over the hotlily 
movements controlled by muscles in connection 
with the motor nerves. Movements which are at 
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first ramloni, lefifix, in=itinctive, or merely exprea- 
simial, are l)ron"lit within its operation. Further, 
will ftrowa side liy aide with reason and imagination, 
is called into operation not hy sense-pie.sentation 
only, but in re.siionse to images and concepts, and 
can thns he legiilatod by reason. A double tend- 
ency i.s at work in thi.s development : the associative 
amt automatic tendency of acts frequently rejieated 
to become liabitiial; and the intellectual tendency 
bv which ends and the acts tendin'' towards them 
are brought into I'ational oi'dei'. In tliis way the 
individnal come.s to act for permanent end.s and 
from fixed principles, and to develop a definite 
character. 

LiTEn.VTUHE. — The first scientific treatise on psychology 
was Aristotle's woi-k -tHitwr/. In modern pliilosopliy 
an iirtuitional and spiritiralist theory of psychology is to 
be found iii Bosc.irtes and Leibnitz, an empirical and 
materialistic theory in Hobbes. The Associ.-rtion-nsycho- 
lovy, which traces descent from the psychological plido- 
sophies of Locke and Hume, and from the physiological 
psychology of Hartley ( Obscrmtioiis on Man, 174'J), in.ay 
be read now in tlie works of James Mill (Anfl/.z/ma of the 
Phcnomnui of the Hnmnn Mind, J, S. Mill’s ed. 1869), 
J. S. Mill {Examination of Haniillon's Phiioaojihit, 5th 
eJ. 1878), and A. Bain {The Senses and the Intellert, 3d 
ed. 18GS ; The Emotions anti the Will, 3d ed. 1S80; 
tal and Moral Science, 3d eil. 1875). Belonging to the 
Sisine school, but conditioired tliroiigliout Iry the doctrine 
of evolution, ia H. Spencer's Principles of Psijcholoijy 
(2d ed. 1870-72). To the Herbartian influence is due 
the e.\ii.vustlve text-book of VV. Volkmann von Volkmar 
{Zehrhuch der Psycholoijk, 3d ed. 1881). Independent 
views, whioh are yet influenced by Ilerbart, are worked 
out by Lotze {Medicinische Psiiehnloiiic, 1S62; book iii. 
of Metaphysics, Eng. trana. 1884; Mieroeosmus, Eng. 
trans. 1885; Outlines of Psycholor/y, Eng. trails. 1886) 
and by J. IVard (article ‘ Bsycliolovy ’ in Enei/. Brit., 9th 
ed.). Experimental psychology is represented hy the 
works, among otliers, of IVundt, Ebbuigliaus, Mllnster- 
berg, iUbot, Pierre Janet, and by many contributions to 
German, Frenoli, Italian, Englisii, and Ainei loan journals. 
A useful summary of results ia given by G. T. Ladd, 
Elements of Physiological Psyrholoyy (1887). Founded 
largely upon these is tiro brilliant work of W. James, 
Principles of Psychology (1890). The moat important 
text-books to tiro whole subject are Sally's Outlines of 
Psychology (1881), Baldwin’s Bandhooh of Psychology; 
Sense.? and Intellect (2d ed. 1890), Dewey's Psychology 
(1889), J, 0. Jlnrray’s Bandhooh of Psychology {18115), 
Hoffding’s Outlines of Psychology {Evg. trans. 1891), Ele- 
mentary Psychology (1891), by tbe present writer, and 
Maher's Psychology (1890), the last named being an able 
restatement of the theory of Catholic scliolasticisin and 
criticism of inconsistent views. Sco also Philouofhy 
and other articles cited there, 

I’syclironictcr (Or. ywyc/ii'M, ‘cold’), an in- 
struuient for measuring the tension of aqueous 
vapour ill the atinospliere : a wet and dry bulb 
Hygrometer (q.v.). 

Ftali) the chief god of Memphie. See Egypt, 
Vol. IV. p. 231. 

Ptarmigan {Lagopns), a genus nearly allied 
to the true Grouse ( q‘. v.), differing clnetly in having 
the toes as well as the legs thickly clothed with 
short featlier.9. Hence the name Lagopns, a name 
used hy Pliny, from the resemblance of the foot to 
that of a hare. The species are natives of tlie 
noi'bhei'n parts of the world, of elevated or of ni'ctie 
I'egions. With tire exception of the ‘ Red Grou.so ’ 
(X. scoticus), tlie species change colour on the 
approach of winter, assuming a wliite or nearly 
wdiite pliiinage. All are esteemed a.s food. Tire 
Common Ptarmigan (Z. mttfiis) occure in a few 

arts of .Scotland, but not in England or Ireland. 

t i.s resident in the Lofoden Islands, in Scandi- 
navia, on the Ural and the Altai ranges, &c._, and 
ocouts on the Alp.s and the Pyrenees. The winter- 
plumage is pure white, except a black band above 
the eyes of the male, and some black on the under 
feathers of the tail. In both sexes the wings are 
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always white, hut liave dark .sh.afts to tlieir quills. 
In summer the males ai-e predominantly grayish 
brown above, with hlacki.'-h he, ad, shoulder', and 
breast, with white belly, iiitli black tail-featliers 
tipped with white. In tire females a tawny colour 



Cemruorr Ptannigan {Lagopus nintus), suinmer and 
winter- plumage. 


predominates. In antiinm, again, the |ibimage i.s 
dilleieirt, witlr nrrmerons .streaks of slate-giay on 
the upper pai't.s. Tire wliite winter-jrluinage is 
clonbtles.' protective amid the snow, and iiiiry he 
the result of the cold ; the suirutier-jrliunnge is not 
le.ss lianrioninna with the .snrrotrndrngs. It seems 
that some moulting is associated with each of the 
cliange.s, but precise observations are wanting. A 
i-ougli nest i.s scrajied in tlie groirnd ; the eggs (eight 
to ten ) are laid in May, and have a huff colour. Ptav- 
mig.ans are monogamous, but sometimes gregaiiou.s. 
They feed on tender shoots and berries. Among 
tire related species are the following ; L. rupcstfis 
(Siberia, Arctic America, &c.), L. scoticus, or Red 
Grouse, L. hucurns (Rocky Mountains), L. hemi- 
leiicitrus (Spitzbergen), and L. albtis, or Willow- 
grouse (in both hemisplieres). Most of the ‘ptar- 
migan’ sold in Biitish markets are willow-grouse. 
.See GliOUSE, and Howard Saunders, British Birds. 

Pteria, See Boghaz-Keui, 

Ptericlitliys (Gr-., ‘wing-fish’), a genus of 
extinct Ganoitt lislies, rem.aiiis of wliich occur in 
Devonian strata. The head and body wore covered 



with bony sculptured plates, and tlre^ pectoral fins 
(to the wing-hke appearance of wliicli the name 
refers) were Targe and prominent. 

Fterocles. See Sand-gp.ouse. 

Pterodactyl (Gr., ‘ wing-finger ’),_ a reniark- 
ahle winged reptile, the remains of whioh are met 
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■with in the Juras&ic anil Ci-etaceons sy&tema. 
There are numerous forms of Ptermlactyl which 
are inchifleil in the extinct order Oruithosanria. 
The head was relatively largo and snout-like, the 
long jaws being furnished with simtile and pointed 
teeth, implanted in separate sockets. The cye- 
orhit was very large, the sclerotic having generally 
a ling of bony plates, and tire nostrils appro'xi- 
niated to the orhit.s. Tlie neck -ivas long and hird- 
like, consisting of procielous vertelir.-n which were 
longer than the dor.sals — the latter varying from 
seventeen to twenty in nnmher. From three to 
six vertehrfo are ancliylosed to form the sacnim. 
The tail is generally short, hut long-tailed forms 
are also met witli. Tlie scapular arch and keeled 


Pterodaotyhis orassirostris. 

sternnm in their general characters resemble tho.se 
of the caiinate liirds. Tliere are four digits on each 
limi) — tlie outer digit of the manus (corresponding 
to the fifth of tlie ty[iioal series ) being immensely 
elongated for the sujiport of a nieiubranons expan- 
sion (patdfiium), wliicli was also attached to the 
.sides of the body to embrace the hind limbs and 
tail. The other digits of fore and hind limbs ter- 
iiiiiiated in curved claws. Mo.st of the hones are 
holloiv like tho.se of birds. The body wa.s probably 
naked. 

ilany forms iif Pterodactyl are known, in some 
of which the skull is less bird-like tlian that 
■sliown in the accompanying illiistratioii. In 
liliamphorliynous the e.xtremities of the jarvs are 
iisiially edentulous, and were perliaps sheathed in 
horn ; the base of the jaw.s, however, w'as furnished 
with teeth w’hich rvere inclined forwards. In tho 
same form the tail was long, and provided at the 
extremity with a leaf-like steering membrane. In 
Diinorjiliodon the jaws are provided with strong 
teetli in front and much shorter ones behind ; and 
the tail was long. 

Some pterodactyls were small — Pteiiodrnco being 
not larger than a sparroiv. Others were about the 
size of a woodcock. Yet otheus, however, were 
nmcli larger — sonic having a spread of wing of 5 or 
6 feet, and even of 25 feet in tlie case of certain 
forms from the Cretaceous rocks of England. The 
form of its extremities shows that ‘ the Pterodac- 
tyl was capable of percliing on trees, of hanging 
against perpendicular surfaces, and of standing 
hriiily on the ground, rvlien, with its wings folded, 
it might crawl on all fours, or hop abont like a 
bird. ’ 

Ornithosaririans are well represented in the 
Jlesozoic strata of Europe and North America. 
One of the richest repositories of their xeirrarns is 
the famous lithographic stone of Solenhofen, in 


rvhiclr the fos.sils rrMially occur in a lino .state of 
preservation — even the impression of the mem- 
liranoiis wing being .soiiretimes clearly seen. See 
Nicholson and Lydekker's Paleontology. 

Pteromys. See Flying Animals. 

Ptcro'potla (Or., ‘wing-footed'), a class or 
srrh-class of rrrollirscs, having two lobes of the 
‘ foot ’ developed into wing-like swiiiiming organs. 
They live in the open sea, and are carnivorous. 
Distributed in all seas, they often occur in immense 
shoals, and alt'm-d food to dshes and Cetaceans. 
Tlie body is bilaterally symmetrical, hut this is 
doubtless secoirdaiily aciinired. In some (Tliec.oso- 
mata) the viscera are covered with a delicate shell ; 
the others (Oymno.somata) are naked, but all 
the larva* have shell.s. The thin calcareous or 
gristle-like .shells are ahunilant in the Ooze 
(q.v.) of some regioii.s. It is very likely that 
the Pteropods sliould be ranked not a.s a 
separate class of mollusc.s, but a.s a sub-class 
of Gasteropods. Of the Theco.somata the 
genera Ilyalea and Cymbnlia are repre.sonta- 
tive.s, as Clio and Pjienmodermon aio of 
Oymnosomata. Fossil Pteropods appear even 
ill the Cambrian strata. See Pelseneer, 
C/i (tl len ger 'Re]>o\b (1SS9). Some Pteropods 
are .sometime.s called ‘ sea-butterflie.s.’ 
Ptolemaic Sy.steni. See Ptolemy. 
Ptolema'is. See Acue, 

Ptolemy, name of the Macedmuan kings 
of Egypt. The first, a son of Lagos, was 
called Sutcr (‘Saviour’) by tho Khodians, 
whom he defended against Demetriu.s Polior- 
cetes. He became one of the greatest of the 
geneials of Alexander the Great (q.v,), and 
on Alexander’s death became ruler of Egypt. 
For the other Ptolemies, his anccessor.s,' see 
Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 241 j and for their patronage 
of literatiii'e, Alex.indeiaij- School. 

Ptolemy, properly Cl.vudius PtoleM/Eu.?, a 
celebrated astronomer and geographer, was a 
native of Egypt, tliongh it is uncertain whether 
ho was born at Pelusiuni or Ptolenmis in tho 
Thebaid. Nothing is known of his per.ional 
history, except that he nourished in Alexandria 
in 1.S9 A.D,, and there is probable evidence of 
his having been alive in IGl. The chief of las 
wiitiiigs are the Xhi/ra^is ttjs ’AvT-pDcogfas, 

which, to distingui.sU it from the next mentioned, 
seems to have been denominated by tho Greek.s 
and by the Ai-ab.s after them ??iegiste, ‘ the 
greatest,’ whence was derived the name Almagest 
(with Arab article al, ‘the’), by which it is gener- 
ally known ; tlie Tctrabiblos Syntaxis, with which 
is combined anotlier work called Karpos or Centi- 
lomdum, from its containing a hundred apliorism.s 
— both works treating of astrological subjects, and 
held by some on this account to be of doubtful 
genuineness ; a treatise on the phenomena of the 
li.xed stars, or a .species of almanac ; and the Gco- 
graphia, his great geographical work, in eight 
books. The rest of his works are of interior im- 
portance, and consist of descriptions of various 
kinds of Projections (q.v.), tho theory of the musi- 
cal scale, chronological and metaphysical treatises, 
and a summary of the hypotlie.ses emqiloyed in his 
great work, the Almagest. 

Ptolemy, both as an astronomer and geographer, 
held supreme sway over the minds of almost all the' 
scientific men from his own time down till the 
10tli-17th century; but, and in astronomy specially, 
he seems to have been not so mnoli an independent 
investigator as a corrector and improver of the 
work of his predecessors. In astronomy lie de- 
pended almost entirely on the labours of Hippar- 
chus. Blit, as his worics form the only reniainiiig 
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autliority on ancient astronomy, the system tliey 
expounfl is called the Ptolenmia System, after the 
author. 

As a geographer Ptolemy is the coi rector and 
improver of the works of a piedece.ssor, Marinns 
of Tyre, ahoiit whom, except from Ptolemy’s 
writing.s, little is known. Ptolemy’s improve- 
ments and siigge.stions are at once more valn- 
ahle and correct; hut it is sometimes difficult 
to separate his data from those of Maiinua. 
His geography i.s divided into eight hooks, all 
of which, with the exception of the first, eighth, 
and a portion of the seventh, are nothing more 
than a catalogue of jilaces, with their latitude 
and longitude (to 12ths of a degree), with a 
In-ief general description prefixed to each continent 
and country or trihe, and interspersed here and 
there with remarks of a miscellaneou.s ehaiacter 
on any point of intere.st. The rest of the work con- 
tains details regarding his mode of noting the po.si- 
tions of plnce.s — hy latitude (nicZ'o.?) and longitude 
(plntos ) — with the oalenlation of the size of the 
spheie of the eaith, and of the extent of surface 
then known. The latitudes were calculated from 
Eervo (q.v. ) in the Canaries, chosen as the western- 
most part of the world ; hut he counted it only 
2^ degrees W. of Cape St yinceiit, instead of the 
real distance, 9° 20'. He took the parallel of 
lihodes for his chief line of latitude, thinking it 
occiipieil the mean position in the zone of climate 
into which he divided the earth. He de.scriho.s the 
mode adopted hy him nf projecting the surface of a 
lieraispheve on a flat surface, and sliows its superior- 
ity over the projections of Eratosthenes, Hippar- 
chus, and Marinns. Ho also constructed a series 
of twenty-six maps, together with a general map 
of the world, in illn.stratmn of his work. See Map. 

The Ptoleh.uc Systism of astronomy, so called 
from Ptolemy, its chief expounder, wa.s really 
originated long before his time, and was, in 
fact, merely an attempt to reduce to a scientilio 
form the common and primitive notions concern- 
ing the motions of the hear'enly bodies. It was 
implicitly adopted hy Plato, Aristotle, Hipparchus, 
and (until the exception of the Pythagoreans, and 
probably of Pythagoras himself) ali the eminent 
physicists and philosojihers of ancient times; pass- 
ing from them to the Byzantines and Arabs, who, 
especially the latter, were the means of dissem- 
inating it through western Europe, where it con- 
tinued to be the universally established doctiiiie 
till the 16th century. The primaiy and funda- 
mental doctrines of tliis sy.stom are that the earth 
is the centre of the universe, and that the iieavenly 
bodies revolve round it in oircle.s, and at a uniform 
rate. These notion.s, which are naturally suggested 
by the first general aspect of things, having, pre- 
vious to any accurate observation, estaldished 
themselve.s as uiinnestionahle axioms, phenomena 
which were found on closer examination to be 
inconsistent witli them were explained hy the 
introduction of additional hypotheses, The belief 
that the earth is the centre of the universe was 
.supported hy its accordance with the relation 
of the primary elements of whioli the material 
world was supposed to he composed. Thus, 
earth, the most stable of the elements, held the 
lowe.st iflace, and supported water, the second in 
order; above water was placed aii-, and then lire, 
ether being supposed to extend indefinitely above 
the others. In or beyond the ether element were 
certain zones or heavens, eaoli heaven containing 
an immense crystalline splierical shell, the smallest 
enclosing the earth and its superincumbent ele- 
ments, and the larger spheres enclosing the smaller. 
To each of these spheres was attached a heavenly 
body, which, hy the revolution of the crystalline, 
Was made to move round the earth. The first or 


iimerinoat sphere was that of the moon, and after 
it ill order came those of Mercury, Veim.s, the 
Snn, ilars, Jupiter, Saturn and the fixed .stais, 
eiff/it in all. To this system later astronomers 
added a )iinth spheie, the motion of which should 
produce the Precession of the Equinoxes (q.v.), and 
a tenth to cause the alternation of day and night. 
This tenth sphere, or pi-imiim mobile, was supposed 
to revolve fi-mn east to west in twenty-four lionr.s, 
and to carry the others along with it in its motion ; 
hut the Ptolemaic astrononici.s do not venture to 
explain how this was done, althongh, since the axis 
of motion of the primum mobile was that of the 
erpiator, its extremities being the poles of the 
heavens, while that nf the ninth splieve was tlie 
axis of the ecliptic, some explanation was certainly 
nece.ssary. As ohservations of the heavens in- 
creased in nocut acy it was found that the heavenly 
motions were apparently not uniform, and this 
wa.s explained as follows ; The acceleration of the 
Min on one side, and retardation on the other 
.side of iris orbit is only apparent, and results 
from the earth not being in the centre of the sun’s 
.s|)hen‘, C (.see fig.), hut at E, and con.seqnently 
bin motion appe.ars to he sloU'esL at P and quickest 
at R. The alter- 
nate progl'C'sion 
and rogre-Mon of 
the planets was 
acconnted for hy 
.suppo.sing them to 
move, not directly 
with their crystal- 
lines, hut lu a 
small circle, whose 
centre was a fixed 
point in the crys- 
talline, and which 
revolved on it.s axis 
as it wa.s carried round with the latter ; thus ( fig. ) 
the planet was carried round the small circle ABD, 
as that circle was carried round PQR (now sup- 
posed to ropreserrt the planetary crystallhre). The 
planet while in the outer portion oi its small eu-ele 
would thus have a forward, and in the inner por- 
tion a backward motion. Tiro larger olrcle was 
called an eccentric, and the .smaller an epicycle. 
This theory of eccentrics and epicycles satihlrcd 
the early astronomers ; hut further ini'e.stigatiorr 
showed its incorrrpleteness, and in later times it 
was found necessary to explain newly-discovered 
discrepancies Iry heaping epicycle upon epicycle 
till a most conrplex errtangleiuent resulted. As 
soon as astronomer's came to understand and test 
the Copernicati Theory (.see CoPEENICUS), this 
venerable and disorderly pile of hj'potlrese.s, which 
had received the papal seal of Infallibility, and 
had in various forrrrs Ireld supreme sway over the 
minds of men for twenty centuries, at once 
crumbled to atoms and sunk into oblivion. See 
Asteonomy. 

The Almagest and the Genrjraphy were the standard 
text books to succeeding ages, the first till the time of 
Copernicus, the second till the great maritime discoveries 
of the 15th century sitowed its deficiencies. They have 
passed through numerous editions, the best of which are, 
for the Almagest and the most of Ptolemy’s minor works, 
that by Halnia (Paris, 4 vols. 1813-28) ; and for the Geo- 
graphy, the Latin versions of 1482 and 1490, published 
at Rome, the editio princeps of the Greek text by Erasmus 
(1533), the Elzevir edition (1619), those of 'Wilherg and 
Grashef (1844), Nobbe (1845), Muller (Paris, 1883), and 
the photograifiiio reproduction of the MS. in the monas- 
tery of Mount Athos by Langlois (Paris, 1866). Thu 
catalogue of stars has been frequently reprinted separately, 
the best edition being 'that of Francis Baily, in vol. xiii. 
of thoMmnoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society (1843). 

PtOUiaiucS. It 1ms been known for a vei-y 
long time that food which has undergone putre- 
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faction may, under certain circumstances, act as a 
violent poison, setting up severe catarrh, and pro- 
ducing symptoms of a more gener.al nature. Stale 
mu.ssels, fish, and sausages liave even a popular 
reputation on account of their ])oisonoua qualities. 
A ptomaine was first obtained hy Marquardt in 
1863, and desciibed by him as .similar to coniine ; 
in 1869 fiiilzer and Sonnen.schein isolated a cry.stal- 
lisable jitoinaine wbioli resembled in its qualities 
atropine an<l byoscyamine. Of recent yeare atten- 
tion ha.s been called to this question from another 
point of I'iew, and one of .special intere.st to the 
medical jurist. At a trial at Koine, on the occa- 
sion of a supposed murder, a material was e.xtraeted 
from the body wbicb bad markedly poisonous 
qualities, similar to those of delphinine. It was 
supposed by those who undei'took the prosecu- 
tion that this poison bad been administered to the 
deceased, but on the side of the defence it was 
pointed out tliattlie extract, tboiigli similar in some 
respects to delphinine, was in others quite distinct, 
producing on the frog’s heart very different effects. 

Attention having been called to the siiliject, 
seicnfcifio investigator, especially those of Italy 
and Germany, busied themsolves in extracting these 
poi.soiiou.s materials, ptoniaine.s (Gr. ptinna, ‘a 
corpse’), from piitresoent animal matters, and in- 
ve.sbigating both their olieniioal and pliysiological 
properties. These ptomaines can Iiardly he said to 
form a very distinct group of bodies from a chemical 
point of view, for some, like piitrescine and cada- 
verine, are amines ; otliers are amide-acids, like 
ereatinin ; and neurine, wliioli has choline and 
niuscarhie closely allied to it, is trimethyl-vinyl- 
aminouinm-liydi'oxide. It is even qucstioiiahle 
whether tliey may he said to possess an alkaline re- 
action, at one time supposed to lie a common pro- 
perty of all ptomaines, and one which related them 
to the vegetable alkaloids, for Salkowski has 
recently shown that ereatinin, a body that has been 
long known and apparently carefully investigated, 
wlien obtained pure gives no reaction with litimis- 
paper, nor does it possess the power of combining 
with acids like a base. Brieger, too, has pointed 
out that it is scarcely po.ssilde to look upon 
ptomaines as powerful reducing agents, since many 
of them, especially those rich in oxygen, are 
deficient in tliis power. 

Neither from a pliysiological point of view can 
we look upon tlie ptomaines as siti generis, and in 
the fir.st case because many of them are produced 
hy the action of orgaiiisnis chiring their life. As 
well-known examples let ns instance ereatinin and 
nenrine, which are produced every day in our living 
bodies, showing that during the putrefactive pro- 
cess we cannot he said to find sub.stances which 
stand alone, and are invariably different from those 
formed during digestion and assimilation. Finally, 
in respect to their poisonous properties, not only 
are some of them perfectly harmless or poisonous 
only in a minor degree, hut it is highly probable 
that some of the most poisonous products of the 
action of putrefactive and other organisms are 
bodies (albunioses) of quite a different chemical 
constitution. It is therefore iirohahle that in a 
few years, when more positive information is at 
our command, tlie term ptomaine ivill either he 
dropped altogether or restricted in its usage. In 
tlie meantime scientific men are actively inves- 
tigating these bodies, and throwing miicli light on 
several involved iirohlems of chemical physiology 
and preventive medicine. 

See Selmi, Sulle Ptomaine cd Alkaloidi Gadarerici 
(Bologna, 1878); Panum, ‘Das putride Gift, die Bac- 
terien’ (Virchow’s Arch., Bd. 60, g 301); Nenoki, ‘Zur 
Geaohiclite der basisclien FUulniaaproduote ’ [Joxern. /. 
pract. Chemie, Ed. 26) ; Biieger, Uebev Ptomaine (Berlin, 
1885) ; also the article PviElnIA. 


Ptosis (from the Gr. goigitO, ‘I fall’) .signifies 
a drooping or falling' of the upper eyelid, and arises 
from weakness of tlie muscle whioli elevates it, or 
fiom palsy of the third or motor ocnli nerve. If 
it is congenital, or occurs without any apparent 
cause, and resists medical treatment, it may he 
removed hy a surgical operation, hy which tlie eye- 
lid is hroiiglit under the action of the occipito- 
frontal muscle, which receives its nervous power 
from another source. 

Ptyalin, Ptyali.sm. See Saliva. 

Puberty is the period of life at which the 
leproductive organs in both sexes begin to he func- 
tionally active, and is marked hy other iiiipoi taut 
changes in the structure and fiiiictioiis of the body. 
Among the peoples of northern Europe it begins 
in girls at from twelve to fourteen, and in hoys 
about two years later. In girls both growth and 
development are about this period iiiiioh more 
vapid than in hoys ; the breast.s enlarge, and the 
figure becomes full ; the temperament changes ; 
and the menstrual fimv begins to appear. In hoy.s 
the most ohviou.s change.s are the breaking of the 
voice and the growth of hair on tlie face. The 
changes begun at this time are not fully completed 
nor the bodily and mental vigour of adult life 
estahlislied for at least eight or ten years after the 
commeiiceiiient of puberty. The health during this 
period is specially liable to he disturbed by acfverse 
inlluences, particularly in the female sex ; and 
overstrain, hotli of the physical and mental poweis, 
should he carefully guarded against. 

Pllblicanl (from Lat. publicum, ‘that which 
is public or belong.? to tlie state’), the name given 
by the Homans to those persons who farmed the 
public revenues (vectigalia). Tliese revenues were 
put up to auction by the censors, and were ‘ sold ' 
for a period of five years. They were derived 
chiefly from tolls, tithes, liavhour-dnties, tlie tax 
paid for the use of public pasture-laiKls, mining and 
sail diitie.s ; and from tJie special taxes they col- 
leeteil, publicani were cla.s.sified as dccumani, pceii- 
arii or seriptuarii, and conil uctorcs portoriornm. 
As the slate required tlieiii to give security for tlie 
sum at Avhich they had purcliased the collecting 
of the t,axe.s, and as this sum ivas iisnally much 
greater than the wealtli of any .single individual, 
companies { sooietates) were formed, the members 
of which took eacli so many shares and were thus 
enabled to carry on conjointly undertakings far 
beyond the capabilities of the separate shareholders. 
Eveiy societas liad also a head-manager (magister), 
who resided at Rome, and transacted all foreign 
correspondence witli the inferior officers who 
directly superintended the collection of the taxes. 
The iiublicani belonged to the order of eguiies, and 
formed from their immense profits a powerful 
capitalist class. Under the empire the land-tax 
and poll-tax came to he collected hy officers of 
state — in senatorial provinces, the quaestor; in 
imperial provinces, an imperial procurator as.sistant 
to the governor ; while in provinces like Judaia, 
administered by an eques, the govei'nor ivas himself 
at the same time procurator. The customs, on the 
other hand, even in the days of the empire, were 
still commonly leased out to publicani, and .so un- 
doubtedly in dudma. No doubt territorial princes 
like Herod Antipas also employed this method of 
collecting their taxes. 

The lessee.? again had their subordinate ollieials, 
who would usually he chosen from the native 
population. But even the principal lessees in later 
times were not necessarily Romans. Zaocheus, the 
tax-gatherer of Jericho (Luke, xix. 1, 2), was a Jew. 
The tariffs were often very indefinite, opening a 
door to arbitrariness and rapacity. Hence in Ne-w 
Testament phraseology the terms publicans and 
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sinners are synonyiiionsi, while in the rabbinical 
literature tax-yatherera appear in a still lesa 
favourable light. 

Public Health Acts. See Hygiene. 

Public-houses. See Inn, Licensing Laws. 

Public Lauds. See Homestead, Pke- 
emption, United States. 

Public Prosecutor. See Peoseoutob. 

Public Schools. The nine great public 
achools of England are Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
'Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Charter- 
house, St Paul’.s, and Merchant Taylors’. See the 
special articles on each, and Education. 

Public Worship Regulation Act. See 

Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Puccinotti, Francesco, author of the Storia 
della Medicina and of other works, which give him 
a high place in medical literature, wa.s born at 
Urbino in 1794, and, thanks to the Scolopian 
Fathers, was already an accomplished classical 
scholar when in 1811 he repaired to Pavia for a 
thoiough course of mathematics, physics, and 
natural science, in which metaphy.sicB, ethics, and 
civil history were not neglected. From these 
studies be passed on to that of medicine at the 
Roman University, and graduated with much dis- 
tinction in 1316. The local malaria first engaged 
his attention. A work ardently opposing the pre- 
valent Brunonian doctrine, and advocating a return 
to the rational medicine of Hippocrates, pioduced 
a salutary effect on his contemporaries, and was 
followed up by his able treatises on Pernicious 
Fever (1821) and on Inductive Pathology (1828). 
Academic honours now fell thick on hinij and he 
passed from one medical chair to another, till, com- 
promised in the patriotic movement of 1831, he 
was de^iosed from the professorshiji of Patliology in 
the university of Macerata. Excluded from aca- 
deuiio, he redoubled his literary activity, wliicli 
bore fruit in his still classic treatises on medical 
jurisprudence and on nervous maladies. In 1835- 
37 he made a special study of the cholera epidemic 
at Leghorn, at the same time giving to the world 
his masterly translation of Aretams. In 1838 the 
Tuscan Archduke appointeil him professor of 
Medical Jurispmdence in Pisa University, and 
there he published his Lezioni Speziali sni Midi 
Nernosi, Iiis work on the Caehexim, and on the 
maladies induced by the rice-culture (Bisaie), 
and, above all, his masterpiece, the Storia della 
Medicina, in three volumes, representing the labour 
of twenty years. He died, 8th October 1872, in 
Florence, and, by special decree of the municipality, 
was buried in the ‘ Westminster Abbey of Tuscany,’ 
the church of Santa Croce. 

Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a familiar figure 
in the fairy-world of old English folklore, im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. His characterisation here keeps 
close to popular tradition in the meiTy tricks and 
mischievousness attiihiited to him. The name is 
really a generic term for a fairy, and we recognise 
it further in the Icelandic the Iiish pooca, the 
Welsh pwcca, even the Cornish pixie, and the Puk 
and Niss Puk of the Frisians and Danet. The 
Pucks occasionally perform kindly domestic func- 
tions, are small and dwarf-like in appearance, 
attach themselves to particular households, and 
are easily propitiated by offerings of cream and 
kindly names like the Irish ‘good people,’ the 
Scotch ‘good neighhouis. ’ They may assume the 
form of a horse, a hound, or the like, and are 
even confounded with such dancing lights as the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp or Jack o’ Lanthorn. Obvious 
analogies suggest themselves with the Silesian 
395 
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Rubezahl, the Scotch Brownie, the Norse Troll, 
whose more malignant as]>eet& connect them with 
the wider world of Demonology (q.v.). Robin 
Goodfellow once filled a i)roniinent place in the 
popular imagination — we meet him at full length 
in the 1628 black-letter trtict, Itobin Goodfellow ; 
his mad pranks, and merrg Jestes, full of honest 
mirth, and is a fit medicine for melancholy (xe’px. 
in Halliwell). Henslowe’s Diary tells ns that 
Ghettle wiote a diaina on Ms adventures ; we find 
him again in Drayton’s Nymphidia, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Love Mestored. As Loh, Hobgoblin, and the 
Lubber-fiend also the alhi.sions to liim in our earlier 
liteiature are endless. — The name Ftidc was taken 
for its title by the well-known New York counter- 
part to Punch. 

See J. 0. Halliwell’s Illustrations of the Fairy Alytho- 
loijij of A Midsunmer Night’s Dream (Shakesp, Soc. 
1845); "W. J. Thoma'a Three Noielets on Shakesyeart 
(1865); and W. C. Hazlitt’a Fairy Tales, dr., illustrating 
Shakespeare and other BniiUsh Writers ( 1875 ). 

Pud, or Pood, a Russian weight which con- 
tains 40 Russian pounds, equivalent to 36 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

Piiddiiig-stone. See Conglosierate. 

PllcMa, the third city of lilexico, capital of a 
state of the same name, stands on a fruitful plain, 
7120 feet above sea-level, and 68 miles (by rail 
116) SE. of the city of Mexico. In the vicinity 
are Orizaba, Poimcatepetl, and other lofty moun- 
tains. It was founded in 1531, and is one of the 
handsomest towns in the republic, with broad, 
straight, clean streets j many of the houses, which 
are generally thiee stories high, have quaint fronts 
of red ami white tile-work. The city contains 
nearly fifty churches, theological, medical, art, and 
normal schools, a museum of antiquities which 
dates from 1728, two large libraries, a number of 
hospitals, &o. On the great square stands the 
cathedral, a Doric building iritli two towers, the 
interior of which is decorated in the most sumptu- 
ous manner with ornaments of gold and silver, 
paintings, statues, &o. Puebla lias a thriving 
trade, and an air of cheerful activity, not conmion 
in Mexico, pervades the place. In 1889 there were 
twenty-two factories ; the chief articles produced 
are cottons, paper, iron, glass, porcelain, leather. 
Pop. (1889) 78,530. Puebla was besieged for two 
nionth.s by the Fiencb, and tlien taken by storm, 
17th May 1863. 

PueWo, capital of Pueblo county, Colorado, 
on the Arkansas River, at the mouth of Fountain 
Creek, 117 miles by mil S. by E. of Denver. 
Through its iron and steel industry it has rapidly 
become the second city of the state and an im- 
portant railway centre ; immense quantities of raw 
materials and fuel abound in the vicinity. The 
principal establishments are those of the Colorado 
Coal and Iron Company, which include two hlast- 
furiiaoes, steel-works, a rail-factory, bar- and uail- 
inills, and a pipe-foundry. Li 1890 a Mineral 
Palace was erected to hold a permanent exhibit of 
Colorado’s mineral productions — from stone and 
coal to pure gold — valued at almost §1, 000,000. 
Pop. (1880) 3217 ; (1890) 24,558. 

PueWos (Span, pueblo, ‘village’), a semi- 
oivilised family of American Indians in New 
Mexico and Arizona, dwelling in large single 
habitations, which are sometimes capacious enough 
to contain a whole tribe. These edifices — which 
are often five or six stories high, and from 130 
to 433 yards long, with many rooms (53 to 124) on 
each floor — are commonly constructed of adobe or 
sun-dried brick ; the ground-floor is invariably 
without doors or ■windows, entrance being effected 
by a ladder leading to the second story ; and 
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indoois ladders take the place of staircases every- 
where. A somewhat pyramidal aspect is given to 
the whole building hy each .sncce.ssive story reced- 
ing a few feet from the line of that below it. Each 
family of the tribe has a separate apartrrrent, and 
there are tilso large roorrrs for geireral couircil- 
charirbers atrd for tribal darrces, Iir New Mexico 
there are rrineteen such villages, with over 8000 
occupants, wiro are .skilful agriculturists, employ- 
ing Irrigation ditches e.vtensively, and I'ear horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Spirrtring and weavitrg atrd the 
rrranrtfaeture of pottery also are carried on. The 
Moquis of Arizona are a related tribe, nurrrhering 
sonre 1800, in seven village.s built on the sumrrrrt of 
isolated hilhs. The Pueblos are under Rontan 
Catholic inissronaiies, and are nrakrrtg .steady pro- 
gress in civilisation and education, although on 
their Christianity they have grafted marry of tlreir 
old pagan beliefs arrd custortrs, to wlrieh they 
obstinately cling. Tlrey were first visited Iry tire 
Spaniarils alrorrt 1S30, at wiricJr period their habits 
and their habitations were very irrrrclr the aarrre as 
to-day'. It is evident, however, frotrr the wide area 
over which the ruins of old pueblos atrd rentairrs of 
ancient pottery have been foirnd, that they wei'e 
at one trrrre very rrruch more uirnrerous tlrarr tlrey 
are now. 

Puente IVacioiial, a town of Colombia, in 
Santander department, orr tlie Rio Suarez. Goal 
and iron are tnrtted, and there are some trilliug 
nranufactures. Pop. 12, QUO. 

Puerperal Fever. In its most general .sense 
this ternr may he applied to anv acute febrile 
disease affecting wotnen during tiro puerperal or 
lying-in state. In this sense it might be taken to 
include the febrile states induced by the poisons of 
scarlatina, typhus, and other zynrotics. But, while 
the zymotic poisoirs indrroe rnanifestations in the 
mierpera! woman in some respects widely differing 
from the results of their action in the non-pnerperal 
state, their features are quite di.stinct and recog- 
nisable, and the special characteristics of their 
action depend on the peculiar conrlitioir of the 
subject for the time berng, atrd not on any differ- 
ence in the specilrc character of the poisons. Tire 
term puerperal fever is now in its narrower seitse 
restricted to that special acute febrile disease 
resulting frotrr the septic infection of tire puerperal 
woman, and rrtay he considered to he synonymous 
with tire term puerperal se])ticremia. 

It is a frequent aird much dreaded disorder, and 
accounts for a very large number of the deaths 
arising ft-oirr olrild-bearing. Its dread clraracter 
and symptoms wei'e recognised hy Hippocrates and 
hy him regarded as due to tire suppression of the 
lochia or discliarge after eliildhirtli — a view which 
held ground for nearly 2000 year.s — for in 1680 
Sydenham taught practically the .same opinion. 
From this time until 1847 vai'ious views aa 
to its cause and nature prevailed. But in this 
year the true nature of tire cause was recog- 
nised hy Semmelweiss of Vienna, who noticed 
that in a clinic in the maternity which he con- 
ducted, and wliich was attended solely by midwives, 

S erai fever scarcely ever occurred, while in 
er attended hy sturlentR, many of whom came 
straight from the dissecting-room, its ravage-s were 
appalling. From this he argued, after careful 
analysis of his observations, that the .students 
brought into the maternity a poison that induced 
in the women they attended and examined the 
disease, which was conspicuous hy its absence in 
the ward attended by the midwives only. Abund- 
ant evidence Iras accumulated since to show that 
his views were correct, and it has been shown that 
of all the causes of this malady the poison termed 
cadaveric (i.e. derived from the decomposing dead 


body) is one of the most active and fatal. Modern 
research lia,s shown us that the activity of thh. and 
other septic poisons is due to tlie intlrience of mici ohio 
organisms or ‘ germs,’ and we are well aware that 
a great variety of such germ-hearing .substances 
exist, each capable of inducing the .symptoms anrl 
condition which we recognise under the name of 
puerperal septicremra. Thus, while the results are 
to all intents tire same, the causes may vary con- 
siderably in tlreir ultiinate nattrre, and may be 
derived from a variety of sources ; for example, tire 
cadaveric poison already referred to, tire pus from 
a septic abscess, sewage gas, &c. It would seem 
that the septic poison may be introduced into the 
system in two difterent ways, anti this distinction 
has an important clinical and practical hearing. 

(1) The so-calletl Hcterogenetic mode inchules 
those cases in which the poison is applied to the 
tissues of the patient directly, as from the hands of 
the aeconohetir. The microlie then enters the 
tissues ami irrodtices its effects by developing in and 
iiiiluencing' the vitality of the tissues themselves. 

(2) The so-called Arrtogenelic mode. In this case 
a piece of the retained placenta, blood-clot, or 
.slongli remains in the genital tract. Putrefactive 
changes set in as the result of niicrobic infection, 
and tiro products of the putrefaction enter the 
system and exei't their nrorbid rnthiencee upon it. 
In this class of cases the patient as it were nranu- 
factures the immediate poison in her own body 
(hence the term). But it will be evident that in 
both the ultimate cause is the presence of microhio 
organisms. The symptoms may occur in from two 
to fourteen days after labour. They begin with a 
rigor or ‘chill,’ followed by a rapiel rise of pulse 
and tempeialirre. TheieafLur pain in the abdomen 
usually sets in and the lochia become fetid or 
suppressed. The local manifestation of the disease 
consisting of inflammatory changes varies in kind, 
degree, and site. Almo.st all the oi'gans may he 
involved, more especially the uterus, jieritoneiini, 
kidney, liver, &c. In some cases the influence of 
the poison is so overpowering and rapid that death 
ensues before any gross change in the tissues oocui's, 
hut usually there is abnndaiit evidence of the 
extent of the anatomical ehang6.s. 

Once the disease is fairly established the prognosis 
is grave in a high degree. The chances of recovery 
where the treatment is appropriate and vigorous 
are very much greater in the autogenetic variety 
than in the other. The seat of the inisohief can be 
attacked, and the decomposing matter either entirely 
removed, or the putrefactive process stopped hy the 
use of efficient antiseptics. Whore the sepsis has 
been intruihiced directly (hcterogenetic form) the 
possibility of direct interference is almost nil, and 
the matter resolves itself into a contest between 
tire vitality of the victim and the activity of the 
poison, in which the foi'iner often succritribs. 

The preventive treatuieiit (prophylaxis) of this 
scourge is, however, one of the triumphs of modern 
medicine. Up to 1870 the S]ieoial home of puerperal 
septicamiia was the lying-in hospital, where the 
atriiosphere and furniture were saturated with the 
septic material derived from the emanations and 
excreta of previous patients. Such institutions 
were seldom long free from outhreaka of this 
scourge, and from time to time epidemics arose with 
a virulence and effect that made the total mortality 
appalling. But from 1870 and onwards the in- 
crea-sing knowledge of the influence of germ poison 
in disease-production and the power of antiseptics 
in keeping this influence in check began to tell, 
with the result that such outbreaks are now entirely 
unknown and the mortality is practically reduced 
to nU. No better illustration of this advance can 
he found than the experience in the Royal Mater- 
nity Hospital of Edinburgh. In 1879 the new 
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hof-liital was opeiieil, and though it ■\\as coiiatracted 
on the most advanced &anitaiy ideas seveial fatal 
casc^ occurred during the iirsfc three or four iiiontha 
after its opening. The source of the mischief \va.s 
nevei- discovered ; but a vigorous aiitise]itic and 
aseptic course uas instituted in the uiauagcuient 
of the practice, and since tlien no single case of 
septicienda has occurred. 

A similar result has been attained in the great 
inateriiity hospitals on the Continent, and indeed 
it is found everywhere that the more rigorous the 
antiseptic practice the more nearly perfect is the 
immunity from the disease. In no department of 
piactical medicine have the discoveries and teach- 
ing of Lister produced inoie brilliant re.sults. For 
while it might well have been said that until 
recently a woman in entering a maternity hospital 
took her life in her hands, it now appears that 
since antiseptics in midwifery have been rigorously 
adopted a woman is actually safer in sucli an insti- 
tution than in her own home. For while careful 
antiseptic practice is practically a routine in the 
hospital, it is apt to he faulty in a private house by 
reason of some constructional fault in the dwelling 
or ignorance or carelessnes.s on the part of the 
attendants. And thus, while septiciemia is practi- 
cally stamped out of hospital practice, it is still far 
too common in private. 

The chief points attended to in liospital piactice 
are (1) the thorough cleanliness of the bedding 
and clothes of the patient — all soiled articles being 
at once removed and disinfected before being 
wa.shed. (2) The scrupulous cleansing of the wards 
and delivery rooms from time to time. (3) The 
extreme personal cleanliness of all attendants — 
acooncheuv and nunses — the hands being carefully 
disinfected on every_ occasion before a patient is 
touched. (I) The rigid exclusion from the clinics 
of all who are in attendance on infectious or septic 
oases or in the post-mortem or dissecting rooms. 
(3) The prevention of septic absorption by the free 
use of antiseptic lotions and dressings. While such 
practice can, with due care, he constantly main- 
tained in hospital, it is obvious that the conditions 
of private practice render its application more 
diifioult ; and while antiseptics have rendered the 
disease immensely less frequent, it is doubtful if we 
can hope for the almost complete immunity in 
private which we have attained in hospital practice. 

Puei'peral Insanity comprehends the forms 
of mental derangement which may attack a woman 
during pregnancy, parturition, and the puerperal 
period. The occurrence of insanity during preg- 
nancy is extremely rare ; it is much more frequent 
during the early puerperium, and is liable to 
occur, but with less fi-equency, during the whole 
peiiud of lactation. The affection presents many 
varieties, such as acute mania (which is probably 
the commonest), delusional mania, melancholia, 
&c. As regards frequency, it would seem that 
about 8 per cent, of all cases of insanity have a 
pnerpeial origin. This is derived from a very 
large number of cases, and the proportion in dif- 
ferent places varies greatly, A very large propor- 
tion of the cases show a hereditary tendency to 
insanity, hut it occurs to a great extent among 
those ill whom no such taint can be recognised. 
Primipai'iB are more frequently the victims than 
those who have borne several children ; and there 
seems no doubt but that it is more apt to appear 
in those whose physical state has become depressed 
from one cause or otlier. 

Illegitimacy seems to exert a potent influence in 
the production of this disorder. This conies out in 
Clonston’s statistics. He says that 25 per cent, of 
all insane puerperal women' are uumairied. This 
apparent close relation may be somewhat niislead- 
ing, because while these unfortunates are no doubt 


the subjects of gieat mental distress, and often of 
physical haidships leading to lowered vitality — 
conditions which ceitainly favour the development 
of this disouler — yet it must he borne in mind that 
this is the very class who most frequently seek 
the shelter of ij iiig-in hospitals, from whose wards 
the .statistics are chiefly dei iveil. It may generally 
be said that a tlepraved state of the nutritive sys- 
tem precedes attacks of insanity, and whatever 
tends to induce this favours the development of an 
insane attaclt. About 70 per cent, of those attacked 
become acutely maniacal. Tlicio is great excite- 
ment, incoheience, and often great and dangerous 
violence. There is continuous garrulitj', and the 
language is frec^uently markedly profane or obscene. 
Violent e-vplosions occur from time to time, often 
characterised by homicidal and suicidal tendency. 

The melancholic form is characterised by an 
attitude and expre-ssion of gi-eat mental depression, 
speech is slow', and replies can only be elicited with 
difficulty. The eyes are lustreless and downcast, 
and the whole bearing suggests profound dejection. 
Suicidal attempts are not uncommon in the melan- 
cholic forms, and must always he guarded against. 
The sympitoms usually appear within the first seven 
days after labour, and nuiy develop with great 
rapidity. In both the melancholic and maniacal 
forms there is an aversion to food, the tongue 
becomes coated, and the secretory and excretory 
functions are greatly disoideied. Sleeplessness is 
very pronounced, and hysterical outbursts, delu- 
sions, and hallucinations occur, and mania or 
melancholia rajiidly supervenes. It is satisfactory 
to know that in spite of the violence of this dis- 
order the chances of ultimate recovery are veiy 
great. Upwards of 80 per cent, recover entirely. 
Most of tlie maniacal cases get well within eight 
weeks, tlie melancholic within six months. .In a 
small proportion of the oases recoveiy is deferred 
until nine months, after which the chances of com- 
plete recovery are considerably diminislied. In 
this connection it should be noted that the rapidity 
of recovery depends on appropriate treatmentbeing 
early begun. Experience shows that the majority 
of cases in which treatment is early begun get 
rapidly well, and that the chances of leooveiy are 
diminished in proportion as the treatment is de- 
ferred. Repugnant then as may he the removal of 
the iiatient to an asylum, there can he no doubt 
that, in the great majority of cases, this is the 
proper course to adopt. 'When one recalls the fact 
that most of the cases have a suicidal or homicidal 
tendency which it is often difficult to guard against 
in a private liouse, aud at the same time under- 
stands that early recovery depends on early treat- 
ment, the propriety of the patient’s early removal 
scarcely admits of question. 

See C'louston, Mental Diseases; Bevan Lewis, Texl- 
book of Menial Diseases; Lloyd, *On Insanity and 
Diseases of the Nervous System in the Child-bearing 
Woman’ {Amerwan System of Obstetrics, vol, ii.). 

Puerto Bello. See Foetobelo. 

Puerto Caliello, a seaport of Venezuela, in 
Carahobo state, 78 miles "VV. from Cardcas, It 
stands on a long, low', narrow peninsula on the 
Caribbean Sea, and has a safe, deep, and room^ 
harbour, defended by a fort and batteries. It is 
the port of Valencia, which is 34 miles distant by 
rail. There iB an active foreign trade, wliich 
averages Ij) million sterling annually ; the chief 
exports are coffee, cacao, indigo, oincliona, cotton, 
sugar, divi-divi, and copper ore. Pop. 10,145. 

Puerto Cortez, a port of Honduras (q.v.). 

Puerto de Santa Maria, a seaport of Sjiain, 
stands at the mouth of the Guadalete, on the Bay 
of Cadiz, 22 mile.s by rail (all round the hay) NE. 
of Cadiz and 8 SW. of Xeres. It is one of the 
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piincipal export harbours for aheiry,^ aud uianu- 
faetiires silk, soap, hats, leather, spirits, beer, &c. 
The biiU-ijolits her-e in Maj are ajiiong the moat 
famous in tire country. Pop. 22,125. 

Puerto Plata, the chief port of the Domini- 
can Kepuhlic, on the north coast of the island of 
Hayti. It Iras air open roadstead, hut exports a 
goo'd (leal of tobacco, mahogany, .sugar, collee, 
cocoa, (Uvi-divi, illic. The value of imports and 
exports in 1888 was £284,964; in 1889, £233,981. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Puerto Prlncip»5, an important inland town 
in the east of the isTand of Ciiha, 40 miles SW. of 
its port, Nuevitas, with which it is connected by 
railway. It maniifactui'es cigai'fa and carries on a 
bu.sy trade. Pop. 46,641. 

Puerto Kico, See Porto Rico. 

Puff-adder [Clotho or Echidna arietann), one 
of tire iTioat venoinous and dangerous vipeirs of 
Soiitli Africa. Its popular naiiie refers to its habit 
of 2 >nlljug itself up when irritated. It attains a 
length of 4 or almost 5 feet, and is often us l.bick 
as a man’s aim. Its head i.s very broad ; its tail 
suddenly tapered ; its colour lii'own, elic( 2 Uurod 



Puff-adder ( Glolho arietans ). 


with dark brown and gray or white. The iniff- 
adder is very sluggish, and often lies half buried in 
the sand of the desert, its head alone Ireing raised 
above ground. Its rroison is used by the Bushmen 
for tlieir arrows. The River-jack ( CTof/to 
nis) is also South African ; the male boars a scaly 
sidne between the nostrils. 

PuffbSlll {Lijcoperdon), a Linneaii genus of 
Piingi, now divitleil into many geiiera, belonging 
to the section Gasteroniycetes. They mostly grow 
on the ground, and are roundish, generally without 
a stem, at lir.st firm and lleshy, hut afterwards 
powdery within ; tire [rowder consisting of the 
spores, airmitg which .are irrany fine llairrents, 
loosely lining the interior of the pendhim, or 
external rrremhi'ane. The peridiirnr fittally bursts 
at the top, to allow the escajre of the sjrores, which 
issue from it as very itire dust. ,Soirre of the species 
are common^ everywhere. Most of theiir all'ect 
rather dry soils, and some are found only in heath.s 
and sandy soils. The rrrost common British species 
is L. li/eiiimatum, generally from one to two and a 
Iralf irrohes in diameter, with a warty arrd mealy 
auifaco. The largest British species, tire Giant 
Puffball {L. gigantnmi), is often many feet in 
GirciimfereircB, and filled with a loathsome pulpy 
mass when young; hnt in its mature state lis 
contents ai’e .so dry and spongy that they have ofteir 
been used for stanching wotrrtds. Tlteir futttes, 
Avlren hirr-rred, have not orrly the power of strurcfying 
bees, for which they are sometimes used, iir order 
to the leinoval of the honey, but have been used as 
an anie,sthetic instead of chloroform. The same 


properties belong also to other species. ,Sotite of 
tlreirr, iir a yoitng state, ate used in some countries 
as food, and iroiie of tlreirr is krrowit to he poisoituus 

Puff-birds (Biwcunidm), a family resumhlhtg 
Klitgltshets in foiun, but living on insects like Ply 
catchers; they also ie,senihle the Bee-onteis, arid 
are found orrly iir Soutlr and Centi'al America. See 
Bakisht, and SclilaLei'’s MmwgcLqdi of theJaccmiurs 
and ruff-birds 

Puffendorf. Samuel, Baron voin Pupren- 
iroiiF (or Pufendorf), writer on juiisimtdence, 
was born on Stir January 1632, at Cheimritz, hr 
Saxony. lie began the stndy of Llioology at Leipzig, 
hut in 1656 went to ,Iona to .study natioual law 
and mathemaUes. Whilst acting as tutor to the 
sous of the Swedish ambassador at Cojrenhaven 
war broke out (1668) between Denmark and 
Sweden, and Pnlfeiidorf was tlirown into prison. 
During tire eight moiitbs bo wa.s kejrt theie Ire 
thonglit out bis Elmiontu Jurisprudentim Uni- 
versalis. It was dedicated to tire Elector Pala- 
tine, who appointed Pullhiidoif to the profe.ssuishg) 
of the Law of Naturo and Nations at Heidelberg, 
lie next oxjiosed the rihsurdities of Lho coustitutrou 
of the Germanic empire iii JJu Ukitu licipubhea' 
Gcrniuniew (1667), which ttiised a storm of coii- 
trovor-s,!'. In ]()70 he was callod to fill tlie elrair 
of the 'Law of Nations at Luml, aud there wrote 
the work on which his fame now rests, De Jure 
Nulunc ci (raniiuiH ( 1672), a ivork hasud upon the 
system of Giotirrs (ipv.), hnt complolud aiul ex- 
tended in the lino of Holrhes’ spuculations. Some 
years later the king of )Swcdcu made him his 
hislofiographer, with Uie dignity of a councillor 
of state. In his ofilcial cliai’aeter Iro ptihlishod a 
dry Irislory of Sweden, fi’om the oxirodition of 
Gustavus Ad()l])hu.s into Germany to the death of 
lineoii Ghvistiuo, In 1688 the Elector' of Br'auderi- 
hurg invited him to Bor'lin lit wr'ilo the history of 
the life and reigir of tiro Gi'oat Elcetor, He died 
in that city on 26th Gotohur 1694. 

Sue Loi'inttrr, Institute.^ of_ Jaiw nf Nations (vol, i. 
1883); JI. von 'I’roitsolrko, in J‘rius3lschr Jahrklclicr 
(1876); and Droyaeii, AlihunUlHui/cn aur neuenn 
Omhichte (1870). 

Pulliu {El ■atercu/a), a geuris of birds of the 
Auk family, characterised by a gaily-oulourud hill 
— rod, oraitge-yellow, and Irltiish gray— with a, 
horny fronlal sirmrih divided by fi'tr nsvev.se gr'ooves 


into several diwtine.t ])ieccH. At the end of the 
breeding sensoii these furrow's doepeir, and tire 
sheath is shed. There is in fact an annual moult 
of the bill-sheath and of the horny plates above 
and below tiro eyelids. In form, size, and oolonr 
the new bill-sheath tlillbi'S markedly from the 
old one, The genu.s li’ratci'cula emirraces three 
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specie-,, of wliicli only one, tlie Common Puffin 
(F. arctira), a. bird a little l.arfjer tlian a pigeon, 
frequent-! the rocky shoves of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It occurs in many parts of England and in M’ales, 
rvliile on the coast and islands of Scotland .and 
Ti eland it is often abundant, especially at the 
breeding season, wlien the birds congregate in 
large colonies. The egg, which is of a dull white 
marked with pale brown or lilac, is laid sometimes 
in a crevice of a cliff, sometimes in the burrow of 
a rabbit, or in a cavity made for the purpo.se. 
The nestling, which is covered with sooty black 
down, remains in the ue.st for three weeks, and is 
fed on small fishes. The adult birds feed on ems- 
taeeans and other maiine animals. On land they 
waddle rather than walk, hut they swim and dive 
well, and their flight is rapid though seldom high. 
In variou-s localities the puffin is popularly called 
Sea-parrot, CotiUerneh, and Tcotimienorie. In the 
Pacific the genus i.s represented by the Horned 
Puffin [F. corniculata). There also is found the 
closely allied genus Lunda, with bright yellow bill. 
The e'gg.s of the puffin are much sought after, and 
the flesh of the young birds is used as food. For 
details as to the strange moulting and renewal of 
the bill, see Zooloijint (July 1878). 

Pug-clog. This breed of dog is generally sup- 
posed to have been brought over from Holland, 
where it is very common. Its origin there is 
unknown. The pug may be described as a minia- 
ture bulldog, thoujpi he differ.s in the .shape of his 
ears, which should fall forward like a terrier’.s, and 
of his tail, which should ouil tightly against his 
quarters. The broad under-jaw and wide skull of 
the bulldog are rarely seen, but -should be present 
in a perfect specimen. Some years prior to 1860, 
when the ptig was fashionable, Mr Morison of 
London and Lord Willoughby d’Eiesby paid great 
attention to the breeding of pugs, and founded two 
distinct strains known as the Morison and Wil- 
loughby pug.s. Large prices were paid f(U’ pure 
specimens of either strain, but when the fasiiion in 
ladies’ dogs took another direction prices came 
rapidly down. The two strains ha\'e been .so often 
recrossed that it is difficult to obtain a pure speci- 
men now. The pug is only fit for a house-dog, as 
he is useless for any active woik. Beyond a ten- 
dency to get very fat he is well fitted for this, as 
his short, smooth coat is easily cleaned, and he is 
a handy size. 

Puget Soillldy a large inland .sea in the north- 
west of Washington, U.S., communicating with 
the Pacific by the Admiralty Inlet and Juan de 
Fuoa Strait. It is divided into several branches, 
penetrates far into the interior, and is everywhere 
navigable for the largest vessels, which in most 
pi, ices can ride close to the shores, and load or un- 
load without wharves. Great quantities of pine 
and fir are shipped from a country rich in timber. 

Pugilism, or Boxing {'Ls.t. pugil, ‘a boxer;’ 
compare ‘pugnacity,’ hompugnus, ‘a fist’). ‘To 
box ' i.s almost as old as our language itself : no 
special explanation is required to show what bo.xing 
is ; every one knows that it is fighting — real or mimic 
— with the hands alone, all weapon.? being foreign to 
the ‘ science. ’ As pugilism, in what has always been 
its highest standard— prize-fighting — is now snp- 
osed to be extinct, it may be of interest to give a 
ricf sketch of its past, when it played a more im- 
portant part — or was thought to do so— than it does 
now in the formation of the national chai'acter. 

Although now the taste for it seems quite as 
firmly inmlanted in the colonies and in the United 
State.?, England has been emphatically the home 
of pugilism ; and it is certain that in no other 
country at any time was sucli a fair, manly, and 
humane system of combat established as that 


under which tlie English settled their quarrels, 
e.specially after the rules of the prize-ring weie 
issued. The.se, known now os tlie ‘old rules,’ 
dated from the time of the first leeognised champion 
of Enghand, in whose name they were fi'amed to 
ensure regularity and fail -play in prize-fights, ,and, 
as a necesbaiy consequence, in all others, the P.K. 
— an accepted abbreviation for Prize Ring— being 
the standard authoiityin such matteis, the loyiu 
academy of athletics, as it were. This was soon 
after 1740, and the inles held good for nearly a 
century ; hut in 18,38, after a fatal battle, they were 
reiised, entirely in the direction of diminishing the 
danger of such contests. At the same time it should 
be leiiiarked— and those unacquainted with the 
subject may possibly be sui prised to leani — that 
fatal results to prize-fights weie extremely rare, 
and in most instances occuried through what may 
be termed .accidental or secondary cause=, lu 
Broughton’s rules ‘ minute time ’ was allowed be- 
tween the rounds — each bout of the struggle being 
called a ‘round,’ and lasting until one or both of 
the men were down ; but this was altered in the 
new rules to half a minute. It was properly 
decided that if a man could not recover himself 
sufficiently in that time to face hi.s antagonist he 
must be so weak or stupefied that further fighting 
wonhl Ire dangerous. In Broughton’s time, too, 
the seconds weie allowed to carry their principals 
to the ‘scratch;’ this was foi bidden by the new 
rules on the same grounds as the pievious altera- 
tion. The purpose of both sets of rules was to 
secure fair-play and to foster a kind of rude 
chivalry, objects not without value when we 
remember the classes most likely to come under 
their influence, and the angiy quarrels either code 
was intended to regulate. No man was to be 
stnick while he was down ; aiul no man might be 
struck below the belt— the belt in practice being a 
handkerchief tied tightly round the waist. IVith 
prize-boxers these liandkercbiefa were the ‘ colours ’ 
of the men, chosen by tJiemselves and worn_ by 
their partisans. Kicking, biting, and the horrible 
‘gouging’ — once so fi-equent across the Atlantic, 
hut now happily seldom beard of, owing to the 
spread of pugilism — were all ‘foul,’ and their 
pi-actice instantly lost a man the battle. There 
were two seconds, or, as they were sometimes 
called, bottle-holders, to each man ; their duty was 
to lift their p)-incip.al when be fell ; to carry him 
to his coiner — always selected by tossing a coin, the 
winner of the toss naturally choo.sing the aide of 
the ring wliich placed him with his hack to the 
Bun; to sponge or spiinkle him with water; to 
wipe the perspiration or blood fioni bis face ; and, as 
their second title implies, to refiesli him with sips 
from the water or brandy bottle. They used also 
to carry in their j acket pockets a supply of povvclei ed 
resin, which the boxer wonl'd tod on bis bands 
to enalde him to cloneli them tightly when he grew 
tired ; but this practice was made ‘ foul ’ by the uew 
rules. The ‘sorateli,’ to wliicli allusion has been 
made, was a mark in the centre of the ring wbioli 
the combatants had to ‘ toe,’ face to face, before 
hostilities could commence. It was also an in- 
dispensable formality for the men and their seconds 
to shake bands prior to the first round, all six 
crossing hands to do so, soraetbirig like one of the 
figures in the Caledonian quadrilles ; this pre- 
vented anything like a sudden rush by either of 
the men upon liLs unprepared foe. The ‘ring’ 
itself was a square of 24 feet, marked out by four 
corner and four middle stakes, round wliicli ran 
two ropes at a height from the ground of 2 and 4 
feet respectively. 

For many years prize-fighting maintained an 
enoiTiious popularity, and an existence which, if not 
actually legal, was scarcely to be distinguished 
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from it. Tlie popularity peiiiapsi remaiiib, but the 
legality or the want of it is &o settled that the 
P.R. is generally regarded as a thing of the past; 
and even boxing may he prohibited. ‘Boxing’ 
was once eipiivalent ' to ‘imgilism,’ the general 
term for ‘iistic’ mancenvres, hut is now almost 
exclusively reserved for ‘s])avring’ with padded 
glove.s. These, of course, are used to prevent the 
injuries which the naked knuckles might inliict, al- 
though ,1 very ies|)eetahle amount of punishmentcan 
he dealt even with the large.st gloves. Broughton 
was followed hy a serie.s of eliampions, amongst 
whom the most famous were prohahly John J.ack- 
soii (1769-lS-to) — known as Gentleman Jackson; 
Jem Belcher; Tom Crihh (1781-1848), the most 
fearless, honest, and simple-minded of ghidiator.s ; 
Spring ; and Tom Sayer.s ( 1820-05 ), with whom 
the series pr’actieally closed. All these have been 
honoured with handsome monuments, especially 
Jack.son and Crihh, who lie rub]iectively in Bromn- 
ton Cemetery (London ) and W'oolwich chuiehyaril ; 
while the funeral of , Sayers was almost a national 
demonstration, the heterogeneous proces.sion which 
followed being one of the longest, if not actually the 
largest ever seen even in London. Another boxer, 
John Gully (1783-1863), might have been champion, 
but he retired from the ring and actually hecame 
M.P. for Pontefract (1332-37), an owner of ex- 
tensive coal-mines, and, what to many of his 
admirers was a fact of iiiuch greater importance, 
his racers thrice won the Tleniy; and he began 
life as a journeyman butcher ! The popular idol 
at one time was Jack Shaw (1789-1815), tlie 
life-guaul.sman, a pugilist of herculean strength, 
hut not so iiolmlied in science as some of his 
compeers. His patrons offered to buy him out of 
the regiment when it was ordered abroad, and to 
hack him for the championship ; hut the heroic 
guardsman refu.sed, and, with thoti.sands of liis 
comrades, fell in winning the downing victory 
for his country. It is said that he killed, or ]>hiced 
hors lie comhut, ten French euiras.siers at IMiter- 
loo before he was himself slain. Many men of 
the highest standiag have deemed it e.ssential to 
pre.sen-e the prize-ring. The great Duke of IVell- 
ington was its firm supporter ; Sir Bohert Peel and 
Lord Palmerston lent their influence to it, and Lord 
Byron, who was a pupil of Jackson, refers to him iji 
really a respectful style in the notes to Dun J ucin. 
George Bonow’s fight with tlie ‘ Flaming Tinman ’ 
is truly Homeric ; and he lauds boxing a-s he laiuls 
all things English, Thackeray, too, whose nose 
is said to have been broken in a school fight with 
a future church dignitary, devoted one of his 
Boundnbout Papers to tlie fight between Sayeis 
and Heenan. It would occupy too much sp,ace 
to continue this catalogue of admirers, hut did 
we do so it would show how different wa.s the 
pomilar tone of thought not so very long ago. 

The P. li. may midouhtedly claim to have fur- 
nished an item in English history ; for when the 
allied sovereigns visited London after the peace of 
1814 — the most inipoitant and hrilliant gathering 
of potentates on record — it was deemed fitting by 
the highest authorities to show them a display of 
hoxiim, supported hy the best pugilists of the day — 
a disiMay greatly admired hy the visitors. A year 
or two later the Grand-duke of Prussia saw a prize- 
battle and shook hands with the victoi'. The Shah 
of Persia in 1873 was also greatly delighted with a 
similar exhibition. The real decadence of the ring 
dates from the establishment of police in every 
county of England, which rendered it well-nigh 
impossible to ‘get a fight ofl’;’ the loading patrons 
of the sijort withdrew disgusted at the continual 
disappointment, leaving the ho.xers to the influence 
of a very different class. From the absence of 
any legal restraint, there had always been danger 


of disorder and riot, to check rvlueh no adequate 
force could he jjrovitled ; yet latterly such .scene.s 
grew more frequent and worse in character, so that 
the demand fi-om its 0 ]ipnnpnts for the supjiression 
of the ring gained in .strength, while the efforts of 
those who would preserve it were proportionately 
weakened. 

As with most other extensively followed games, 
the prize-ring had a dialect of its own, a ‘flash 
lingo,’ a few .specimens of which may amuse the 
reader. The fists were ‘ mauleys,’ and when both 
boxers struck with the same liand at the same 
time, the blow u as called, aptly enough, a ‘ counter- 
hit,’ or only a ‘counter.’ IVhen one struck with 
the right and the other with tlie left at the same 
time, the blow was a ‘ cross counter.’ ‘ Countering ’ 
was the most exciting, and the severest mode of 
inflicting punishment. The head was the ‘ kiinw- 
ledge-hox’ or ‘canister;’ the no.5e, the ‘conk’ or 
‘beak.’ Teeth were ‘ivories;’ the ear, the ‘list- 
ener’ or ‘ing;’ eyes wei’C ‘ogles;’ blond was, 
of course, ‘claret,’ with occasional changes to 
Burgundy ami other wines. A man knocked 
down was ‘floored,’ or ‘sent off his pins.’ The 
fight itself was a ‘mill;’ a ‘merry niilr was the 
favourite description. Our last illustration from 
this ‘scientific slang’ shall he to explain that to 
‘cross’ a fight was to sell it, so that those in the 
secret knew lieforehand which man would win, and 
could bet accordingly. Tho.se not familiar with 
the sport are always fond of imputing this conduct 
to all lioxei’.s, hut in reality it was exceedingly rare, 
and almost impos.sihle to carry out nlthout exciting 
suspicion. It must in fairness he allowed, what- 
ever view may he taken of pugilism, that nowhere 
in the world lias higlier courage, more resolute 
pluck, been shown than within the ropes and 
stakes of the prize-ring, where the boxer’s clogged 
‘game’ has often shown how even the most appar- 
ently hopeless struggles can he turned into victoiies, 
Even now the light, on 31st May 1860, between the 
dlsahled, and thus pr.actically one-armed Tom 
Sayers, and his gigantic antagonist, Heenan, is 
spoken of as though it was but of yeateulay. 

See Bgan’a Boxiaiia (S voI«. 1818); Pislimin (186,3); 
American Fistianu (New York, 1876); ‘ Peiidrngon,' 
Modern Boxiwj (1878) ; H. D. Miles, Puyilisticu (2 volt. 
1880); J. B. O’Keilly, Ethics of Boxing and Munlg 
Sjmd ; and Pollock and Grove’s Fencing ^ Boxing^ and 
Wrestling ( Badminton Library, 1889 ). 

PliS'iii, Augustus “VVelby, arcliitect, was horn 
in London on Ist March 1812, the son of a French 
architect, Augustin Pngin (1782-1832), in whose 
office, .after schooling at Christ's Hospital, he u'as 
trained, chieflv hy making clrnwing.s for his father’s 
liooks on Gotliic huiklings. Whilst working with 
Sir C. Barry he designed and modelled a lai-ge part 
of the decorations and scit]i)ture for tlienewHou.ses 
of Parliament ( 183G-.37). Early in life he became 
a convert to Bonian Catholicisiii ; and mo,st of hi.s 
plans were made for cliurche.s and other edifices 
belonging to members of that community, the most 
successful being perhaps a clmrcJi at Bam.sgato, 
Killarney Cathedral, Adare Hail in Ireland, and 
the Benedictine chapel at Douai. He died insane 
at liamsgate, on 14tli September 1852. He enriched 
the literature of his profession hy Contrasts . . . 
between the Architcetare of the loth and 10th 
Centnnes (1836), a Treatise on Chancel Screens 
(1851 ), and The True Prinevples of Christian Archi- 
tecture (1841). See B. Ferrey’s Recollections of 
A. W. P%tgin and his Father (1861 ). 

His son. Edvy.vkd Welby Pugin (1834-75), 
succeeded to his father’s practice, and was the 
arcliitect of manj^ Roman Catholic chnrohes, i&o. 

Pug-mill. See Beick. 

■ Puisne Judges. See Common Law. 
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Pulaski, Casimir, a PolLh count wlio fell in 
the American revnlntion, was horn in Podolia, 4th 
Jilarch 1748, took an active part in the war against 
Eufesia, and lost hi-, estates and was outlawed at 
the partition of Poland in 1772. In 1777 he went 
to America, and for his conduct at the Brandywine 
was gi\’en a brigade of cavalry, which he com- 
manded until March 1778. He then organised 
‘Pulaski’s legion,’ a coips of lancers and light 
infantry, in tvhich he enlisted even prisoner's of war 
and deserters. In _May 1779 he entered Charleston, 
and held it until tlie place was relieved ; a furious 
assault which he had made on the British was 
repelled, hut he afterwards followed and harassed 
them until they left .South Carolina. At the siege 
of Savannah on the 9th of October he fell in the 
assault at the head of the cavalry, and died on 
board the brig two d.ays later. In 1824 

Lafayette laid the corner-stone of a monument to 
Pulaski, in .Sav.annah, which was comi>leted in 
18.5o. 

Plllci, Luigi, an Italian poet, born at Florence, 
3d December 1432, and died in 1484 (or 1487), was 
an intimate friend of Lorenzo de’ Illcdici and of 
Politian. He is the author of a celebrated poem, 
II Mloygcints Maqgiore {‘Morgante the Giant’), a 
burlesque epic o{ which Boland is the hero. This 
poem i.s one of the most valuable sources for the e.arly 
Tiuscan dialect, the niceties and i(liom.s of which 
have been employed by Pnlci with great skill (.see 
Italy, Vol. VL p. 254). The lirst edition appeared 
at Venice in 1481, and the book has since been fre- 
quently reprinted. Pnlci wrote further a humorous 
novel (printed in Classici Italiani, Milan, 1804) 
and several humorous sonnets.— His brother Ber- 
nardo (born cireu 1430) wrote an elegy on the 
death of Simonetta, mistress of Julian de’ Medici, 
and the fir-st translation of the Eclogues of Virgil. 
— Luca, another brother (born 1431), wroteapoem 
in honour of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s success in a 
toumameiit ; II Ciriffo Calvanco, a metrical romance 
of chivalry ; Drmdao d’Amot'e, a pastoral poem ; 
and Epist'ole Eroiche. 

Pulex. See Flea, 

Pullcat, a town of British India, 20 miles N. 
of Madras, the lirst settlement of the Dutch in 
India ; pop. 4967. It st-inds on an island in a large 
inlet of the sea called tlie Lake of Pulicat. 

Plllko'wa, a village of Kussia, 10 miles S. of 
the site of ,a magnificent ob.servatory (59° 4G' 18" 
N. lat. and 30° 19' 40" E. long.), the ‘St Peters- 
burg observatory,’ built by the Czar Nicbohus in 
1838-39. In 1882 one of the large.st telescopes in 
the w'orlcl was erected here. 

Pulley, one of the mechanical powers, consists 
of a wheel, with a groove cut all round its circum- 
ference, and movable on an a.\is ; 
■ the wdieel, wliioli is commonly' 

j-j called a sheave, is often placed 

[jn J\ inside a hollow oblong moss of 

wood called a blocJc, and by the 
I sides of tin's block the extremi- 

ties of the axle of the sheave 
X are supported ; the cord w'liicli 

pas.se.s over the circumference of 
the sheave is called the tackle. 

^ Pulleys may be used either singly 
Fig. 1. or in combination ; in the former 
case they' are eitlier jfixed or 
inovahle, 1\\e fixed pulley ( fig. 1 ) gives no raecliani- 
cal advantage ; it merely changes the direction in 
whicli a force would naturally he applied to one 
more convenient : thus, AV can be raised ■\vithout 
lifting it directly by merely' pulling P dow'n. The 
single movable pulley, witli parallel cords, gives a 
nteebanioal advantage = 2 (fig. 2) ; for a little 


consideration will show that, as the weight, AA’, is 
.snjqiorted by two strings, the stress on each .string 
is -^AA', and the stress on the one being supported 
by the book, A, the power. P, require-^ merely to 
support the .stress on the other 
^ring, which pa,s.ses round C. 

The fixed pulley, C, i.s only of "i i 

.service in changing the naturally *'■' jVV' 
upward direction of the ]iower K-H 

into a downward one. If the , 

string.s in the single movahlc j | 

pulley are not parallel there is a B ‘TJj 
diminution of mechanical ad\an- 'JL 
tage— i.e. P must be more than \ 

half of AA’ to produce an exact i ' 
counterpoise ; if the angle made Jl" 
by the stiings AB and BC is 120°, 

P must be equal to AA’ ; and if l-'ijr, 2 . 
the angle be greater than this 
there ia a mechanical disadvantage, or P must be 
greater than AA'. Tlie following are examples of 
difi'erent combinations of pulleys, generally- known 
as the first, second, and thiursysLcms ofLiulley-s. 
In the first system one end of each eoul is fastened 
to a fixed sujiport above ; each cord cle.scend6, 
passe.s round a ]mlley (to the Imvest of wliich the 
•(veight, AA’, is fastened), and is fastened to the 
block of the next pulley, with the exception of 
the last cord, wliich passes round a fixed pulley 
above, and is attached to the countei'poise, P. 
The tension of a string being the same in all its 
parts, the tension of every part of the string 
marked ( 1 ) in fig. 3 is that which is produced by 
the weight of P ; consequently, as the last mov- 
able pulley is .supported on both sides by a string 
having a tension, P, the tension aiiplied in its sup- 
port is 2P. The tension of the string marked (2) 











Fig. 3. Fig. 4, Fig. 5. 

i.s therefore 2P, and the second movable iiulley is 
supported by a force equal to 4P. It may similarly 
be shown that the force applied by the string.s 
marked (4) in support of the last pulley (which 
is attached to AA ) is 81’. Hence we see that, 
according to this arrangement, 1 lb. can support 
4 lb. if two movable pulley-s are used ; 8 lb. if 
tliere are three movable pulleys ; 16 lb. if there 
are four movable pulleys ; and if there are n mov- 
able pulleys 1 lb. can’ support 2’- lb. It must be 
noticed, however, that in practice the weight of 
the cords, and of the pulleys, and the friction of 
the cord on the pulley's must be allowed for ; and 
the fact that in this system all of these resist the 
action of the power, P, and that to a large extent, 
has rendered it of little use in practice.— The 
second sy-stem is much inferior in producing a 
mechanical advantage, but it is found to be uvuoh 
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more convenient in pivictice, and is modified accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is_ to he used; 
two prevalent forms are g-iven in Jigs. ^ and o. 
In this sj’stem one string passes round all the 
inilleys, and, as the tension in 

A every part of it is that produced 
hy the weight of P, the whole 
force applied to elevate the lower 
l)lock with its attached weight, 
W, is the weight P multiplied 
by the numher of strings attached 
^ to tlie lower hlook ; in fig. 4 W 

• = 4l’, and in tig. 5 W = 6P, 

the pulleys in the upper block 
being only of nse in changing the 
direction of the pulling force. 
^ This system is tire one in common 

I n.se in architectnre, in dock- 

^ yards, and on hoard ship, and 

various modification.s of it— such 
as White’s pulley, Smeaton’s 
' — U-l — pulley, r've. — Iiave been intro- 

Pq tlnced ; but the simpler forms 

< p shown above have been found to 

w r^lVt answer best— The third system 

( fig. 0 ) is mei'ely the fir.st .system 
Fig. 0. inverted, and it is a little more 
powerful, besides having the 
weight of the pulleys to support the power-, instead 
of acting in opposition to it, as in the former 
case, — The inechauioal advantage can be ti-aced 
out by finding from the form of the combination 
the ratio between the run of the tackle over the 
last sheave and the vertical ascent of W, -when 
motion is set up. Theoretically, the larger the 
number of movable pulleys in any one combina- 
tion the greater is the meohanioal advantage 
afforded hy it ; hut the enormous friction pro- 
drtced, and tire wairt of perfect flexibility in the 
ropes, pi-event any great increase in the number of 
pulleys. 

Pullniaii, Geobre Moutimee, the inventor of 
the well-known ‘ oars,’ ivas horn in New York 
state ill 1831, engaged in the business of moving 
and raising hiiihlings, and as early as 1859 made 
his first sleeping- ears, and in 1863 the fii-st on the 
model with ivliicli his name is now associated (see 
Il.vil.iv AYS ). The Pullman Palace-car Company 
wa.s formed in 1867, under iris pre.sideney, and now- 
works nearly 1500 oars. In 1880 he founded an 
industrial town near Chicago, hy which it has since 
been ah-soi-hed. 

Piiliiioiiarla. See Lungwort. 
Plllmoiiate.S, a section of the Gasteropoda 
(q.v.). 

Pulo-Peiiang. See Penang. 

Pulpit (Lat. pulpitiim), an elevated tribune 
or desk, from which sermons, lectures, and other 
solemn religions addi-e.sses aie delivered. In great 
churches the pulpit is eomnionly placed on the 
north side of the nave against the wall, or in 
juxtaposition with_ a pillar or buttress (see also 
Ambo). Tlie pulpits of the Low Countries and 
of Germany are often masterpieces of elaborate 
cawing in wood and stone, frequent subjects for 
treatnient being the Conversion of St Paul, the 
Call of _ Peter and Andrew, and Adam and 
Ei'e (as in the wood-carved pulpit hy Verbruggen 
in St Gudule at Brusaels). Sometimes the canopy 
or sounding-board is the part most elaborately 
adorned by carving in wood or stone, as in 
the pnlpit at Fothei-ingliay, Northamptonshire. 
Amongst the masterpieces of Niccola Pisano are 
the heautifnlly wrought marble pulpits of the 
baptistery at Pisa, and of the cathedral at Siena. 
Some are adorned by hronze-woi-k. The pulpit 


(in Arabic, mimbeu-) forms one of the scanty 
appliances of 
^I^l^^^mined^|in ^ ^ ^ 

jniee of difierent I ||| ' T ”'||r]|| F 

species of Agave | Jj 1 J I |1 ||| I 

Pulsatilla, 1 1 |: 

or Pasque W |f L' S 

Flower, a I m 

specie.s of Ane- i|y Ifi' 

mone ( A. /)»fsn- ' ' i 

tilla), of tlie ij |p y^ 

natural order iji h|i||| T 

Ranunciilace.'e. J I |||tl | r J|^ — rij li 

The species is a 1] 

perennial herb 

with doubly pin- , 

natifid or doubly 

trilid leave.s, and Pulpit (Fotlieringhay, Northampton- 
a simple one- shire, 1440 ). 

flowei-ed scape. 

It is narcotic, acrid, and poisonous. The pulsatilla 
is a native of many parts of Europe, and of elinlky 
pastures in several parts of England. It has widely 
hell-shaped hlui.sh-purple flowers. Other species of 
Anemone have similar properties, A. praUnsis and 
A. patens, the former a native of Europe generally, 
the latter of Siberia. They all emit, when hniised, 


the latter of Siberia. 


a pungent .smell, and contain, as their principal 
constituent, apeenliar pungent essential oil, which, 
in combination with Anemoiuo Acid, forms an acrid 
and vei-y inflammable substance called Anemoiiine 
or FiilsaliUa Camphor, and is sometimes used in 
medicine. Pulsatilla is a favourite medicine of 
the homoeopathists. Easter eggs are eolonred 
purple in some places with the petals of the pasque 
flower. 

Pulse (Lat. pids), a name for the edible seeds 
of leguminous plants, as corn is the name for the 
edible seeds of grasses. Peas and beans arc the 
moat common and important of all kinds of pulse ; 
next to them may he ranked kidney-beans, lentils, 
chick-peas, pigeon-peas, &c. The best kinds of 
pulse are very nutritiovrs, hut not easy of digestion, 
and are very apt to produce flatulence. 

Pulse (Lat. pulsus, ‘a pushing or heating’). 
The phenomenon known as the arterial pulse or- 
al terial pulsation is due to the distension of the 
arteries consequent upon tire intermittent injection 
of blood into their trunks, and the subsequent con- 
traction which resnlts from the elasticity of their 
walla. It is perceptible to the touch in all except- 
ing very minute artei-ies, and, in exposed position.^, 
is visible to the eye. The pirlse is usually ex- 
amined at the radial artery at the wrist, the 
advantages of that position being that the artery 
is very superficial, and that it is easily cnni- 
prossed against the hone. It is nsrial and con- 
venient, tliough not quite accurate, to include 
under the term the conditions observed between 
the heats, as well as those produced hy them. 
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Tlie condition of tlie pulse ilependis iii.iinly on two 
factors, each of which may vary indepeixlently of 
the other ; first, the contraction of the Iieart, which 
propels the .stream of hlood along the artery ; and 
second, the resistance in the snmll arteries and 
capillaries, which controhs the rate at which it 
leaves the artery. The first determines the fre- 
ouency and idiythm of the pulse and the force of 
tne heats ; but the tension of the artery between 
them and their apparent duration depend mainly 
upon the peripheral resistance. ‘ Feeling the 
pulse,’ therefoie, gives import, ant information be- 
sides tbe rate of the heart’.s action, and implies 
much more than the mere counting of pulsations. 
Dr Broiidhent .says, ‘A complete account of the 
pulse should specify (1) the frequency— i.e. the 
number of beats per minute, with a note of ,any 
irregularity or intermission or instability of the 
rhythm ; (2) the size of the vessel ; (3) the degree 
of distension of the artery between the beats ; 
(i) tbe cbaraoter of the puls.ation — whether its 
acces.s i.s sudden or gradual, its duration .short or 
long, its subsidence abrupt or slow, note being 
taken of dicrotLsra when present; (5) the force or 
strength of both the constant .and variable pressure 
within the artery, as measured by its compressi- 
bility ; (6) the state of the arterhal waits. ’ 

The frequenoy of the pulse varies with ,age, from 
130 to 140 per minute at birth to 70 to 75 in adult 
inale.s, and with sex, being six or eight he.ats more 
in adult females. In some individuals it deviates 
considerably from this standard, and may even be 
habitually below forty or above ninety without any 
sign.? of disease. It is increased by exertion or excite- 
ment, by food or stimulants, diminished in a lying 
posture or during sleep. In disease (acute hydro- 
cephalus, for example) the pulse may roach ISO nr 
even 200 beats; or, on the other hand (as in 
apoplexy and in cert.ain organic affections of the 
lieart), it may be as slow as between thirty and 
twenty. 

The normal regular rhythm of the pulse may be 
interfered with either by the occasional dropping 
of a beat (intermission), or by variations in the 
force of successive beats, and in tlie length of the 
intervals separating them (irregularity). These 
varieties often occur in the same person, but they 
may exist independently of e.ach other, Irregu- 
harity of the pulse is natHr.al to some persons ; in 
Others it is the mere result of debility; but it may 
be caused by the most serious disordere, .as by 
disease of the brain, or by organic disease of the 
heart. 

The other qualities of the pulse are much more 
difficult to recognise, though of no less importance. 
The degree of tension or resist.ance to compression 
by the fingers varies gre.atly ; in a soft or ‘ low- 
tension’ pul.se the artery may be almost imper- 
ceptible between the boats ; in a hard or ‘ Ingh- 
tension ’ pulse it may be almost incompressible. 
An unduly soft pul.se is usually an indic.ation of 
debility ; an unduly hard one is most characteristic 
of disease of the Kidneys (q.v.) and gout. But the 
tension, like the fiequency of the pulse, undergoes 
eonsiilerable variations in health from temporary 
causes, .and may in certain individuals be habitu- 
ally above or below the average without actual 
disease. 

The force of the beats is a measure of the vigour 
and effSciency of the heart’s action. A strong pul.se 
is correctly regarded as a sign of a vigorous State of 
the system ; it raaj', however, arise from liypey 
ti-ophy of the left ventricle of the heart, and remain 
as a persistent symptom even when the general 
poryers are failing. As strength of the pulse usually 
indicates vigour, .so weahness of the pulse indicates 
debility. Various expressive adjectives have been 
attached to special conditions of the pulse, into 


the consideration of which our space will not 
permit us to enter. Thus, we read of the jerking 
pulse, the hobbling pulse, the corded pulse, the 
wiry pulse, the thrilling pulse, the rebounding 
pulse, iSrc. The full significance of change.s of the 
pulse in dise.ase can only be .appreciated by eon- 
.sidering them in connection with the other signs 
ami .symptoms of the ca.se. .See Medicine ( vol. 
VII. p. 115), ClECUL.tTION, HE-IKT, PALPITATION ; 
and especially The Pulse, by Dr BroadI)ent (1890). 

Pul.soinetei’. See Pdmp.s. 

. Pulszky, Feancis Ai’EELIT.s, Himgai-i.an poli- 
tician and aiitlior, was lioni at Epeviea, 17th Sep- 
tember 1814, .and after a course of legal studies 
travelled abroad, pnhlishing (1837) a sucee.ssful 
hook on England. In 184S he was appointed to a 
government post under Esterhazy, hut, suspected 
Ilf sharing in the revolution, fled to London, where 
be wrote for tbe papers. When Kossutli came to 
England Pulszky became bi.s companion, .and went 
with him to America (described in White, Red, and 
I Black, 1852). His wife wrote Memoirs of a Hun- 
garian Lady (Loud. 18.50), .and Talcs and Tradi- 
tions of Hungary (1851). He was condemned to 
death by the Austrian government in 1852, luit, 
after living in Italy from 1852 to 1866, was par- 
doned in 1867. He has sat in the p.arliament, ami 
been direetor of mnsenius .and libraries throughout 
the comitiy. Ilis antobiograpliic memoirs (4 vols. 
1879-82) were transjated into Geiman. See F. W. 
Newman, Reminiscences of Two Exiles (1889). 

Pllltcncy, VTlliam, Earl of Bath. This 
state.sman, ilescended from a M’hig family, was 
born in 1682, the son of Sir William Pulteney, 

I member of parliament for We.stminster. He was^a 
student of Christ Climoh College, Oxford, where 
I his oratorical power was early displayed. He 
entered parliament as member for Heyd'on, York- 
shire, and was a most graceful and brilliant .speaker, 
full of epigram, and a master of all the arts of 
parliamentarj' attack. At first, and for many 
years, tbe friend and colleague of Wal 2 )ole, he 
finally became so disgusted with that minister’s 
inditlerence to his claims that in 1728 he placed 
himself at the he.ad of a small group of malcontent 
Whigs .styled the ‘P.atriots,’ and was heucetorth 
AValpole’.s bitterest and perhaps most formidable 
opponent, being the leader of the coalition against 
him in the Commons as Carteret w.as in the House 
of Lord.s. He was Bolinghroke’s chief assistant in 
the [laper called the Craftsman, which involved 
him in m.any political controversies, and called 
forth some of his finest p.amphlets. In 1731 he 
wrongly ascribed to Lord Hervey the .authorship of 
a scurrilous pamphlet; a duel was the consequence, 
fought with swords in St James’s Park, when both 
combatants were sliglitly wounded. On the resig- 
nation of Walpole in 1741 Pulteney was sworn of 
the Privy-council, and soon .afterwards created Earl 
of Bath ; and from that time his popularity was gone. 
Horace Walpole jilaces him amongst his Royal 
and TTohlc Authors, but thougli liis prose was 
effective and his verse graceful, he was probably 
still better known as the author of a very poinilar 
political song, ‘ The Honest Jui-j’’, or Caleb Tri- 
umphant,’ than by his more serious writing.s. He 
died in 1764, a wealthy hut disappointed man. 
See Leoky, History of England, ii. 417 et seq., and 
Walpole, by John Morley. 

Pnltowaj or PuLT.v'VA, a town of Knssia, 
sitn.ated on a tributary of the Dnieper, by rail 88 
miles SW. of Kharkoff and 449 NE. of Odessa. It 
luaniifaotui'es tobacco and leathei-, and has four 
annual fairs, the most important in July, when 
wool .and other produce, such as horses, cattle, 
leather, hide.s, and coarse woollens, are sold to the 
extent of £2,500,000 annually. Tlie town is a 
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liitihop’s fceat, and is famous as the scene of Charles 
XII. ’s defeat by Peter tbe Great on 27th June 1709. 

PllltUSlCt a town of Poland, 32 miles N. of 
■VVai-.saw. Here Charles XII. of Sweden defeated 
the Saxons in 1703, and liere, too, on December 26, 
1806, was fought a fierce battle between the 
liussiana and the French, the latter being ulti- 
mately v’ietoriou.s. The town was destroyed by 
fire in 1875. Pop. 19,916. 

Piilvorinaclicr’s Chains. See Electricitv 
(Medic.vl), 

Pinna, or C 0 UGU.\n (Felis concolor), a large 
Carnivore distributed in North and South America 
between 60° N. and 50° S. lat., but rare in those 
parts which have been long settled. It is some- 
times called the American ‘lion,’ ‘panther,’ 
(‘painter’), or ‘catamount,’ and is about the 
size of a leopard. The fur is tliick and close, 
dark yellowish red above, lighter on the sides, 
and reddish white on the belly; the muzzle, 
chin, tliroat, breast, and inside.s of tlie legs are 
more or less white. But tlie colouring varie.s a 
little in dilTerent localities. Young pumas have 
dark-brown .sjiots in three rows on the back, and 
scattered markings elsewhere. The long tail is 
covered ivith tliick fur, and is slightly coiled. The 

E llinas hai’e very diverse hannt.s — ^the forest, the 
ush, and the grassy pannias ; they have no fi.xed 
lairs, but roam about b,y night fiom place to place 
in .search of prey. They aie agile in their move- 
ments, and can leap and spring well, but swim onl.v 
under eompulsion. Many lands of mammals fall 
victims to the pumas, and they are the more 
disastrous to flocks and herds because of their 
habit of killing many move than tliey devour. To 
the booty which they have secured but merely 
tasted they will afterwards return. They rarely 
attack man, but one puma has been known to 
kill fifty sheep in a night, drinking a little of the 
blood of each ; lienee their e.xteniiiiiatioii in many 
regions. The two sexe.s live apart, but pair in 
winter and summer. Two or three young are horn 
at once, and are left a good deal to themselves, 
though after the first birth the mothers are cer- 
tainly airectionate. In spite of its i-estleaa and 
voracious instincts tlie puma may he readily tamed, 
and is said to become gentle. The skin is some- 
time.s used, and the flesh is occasionally eaten. 

Pninice, a general terra for the cellular, spongi- 
form, filamentous, or froth-like parts of lavas. 
This highly porous and frotli-like structure is due 
to the abundant escape of vapours through the rock 
while it was in a state of fusion. Under the micro- 
scope the rock is seen to be a glass, crowded with 
minute gas or vapour cavities and abundant cry.s- 
tallite.s. Owing to its porous structure pumice 
readily floats in water. It is usually a form of 
some highly acid lava, such as obsidian ; but now 
and again basic lavas give rise to jmmice ( Canary 
Islands, Hawaii). Tlie latter i.s d.ark brown or 
black, and often .shows metallic tarnish ; the 
foi-mer, which is much the more common, is white 
or gray, and sometimes yellow. It i,s a hard but 
hrittlc rock, and is much used for polishing wood, 
ivory, metals, glass, slates, marble, lithographic 
.stones, &c., and in the preparation of vellum, 
liareliiiient, and some kinds of leather. Among 
other purposes to which it is applied is the rubbing 
away of corns and callosities. Great quantities 
are exported from the Lipari Isles to all jiarts of 
Europe. Pumice oecuis os the crust of some kinds 
of lava, and is often ejected in the form of loose 
cinders during volcanic eruptions. Sometimes im- 
mense quantities are thrown into the sea and are 
often floated for great distances. Eventually the 
cinders get water-logged and sink to the bottom. 
Abundant fragments were dredged up from abys- 


mal depths by the Challenger expedition. After 
the eruption and eavtliqnake in the Straits of 
Sunda in 1883, the seaport of Folok llatoung was 
closed with a barrier of luimiee 19 miles long, two- 
tliirds of a mile broad, and from 13 to 16 feet deep. 

Pllllipefllickel, a kind of rye-bread (made of 
unbolted flour), much used in Westphalia. 'The 
etymologj' is disputed. 

Pumpkin. See Gourd. 

Pumps, maeliines for lifting liquids to a higher 
level, include (1 ) the Lift or Suction Pump, (2) the 
Lift and Force Pump, (3) the Piilsoineter, (4) the 
Chain-pump, (5) Sjural Pumps, (6) the Centrifugal 
Pump, (7) the Jet-pump, (8) the Pei.sian "Wheel, 
(9) Scoop- wheels. 

( 1 ) The Lift or Suction Pump (fig. 1 ). — A is the 
cylinder (the ‘barrel’), closed or open at the top; 
B is a pipe (the ‘suction-pipe’) communicating 
with the water to be laised; C is a ‘discharge- 
pipe,’ whioli may be reduced to a mere spout; D 
IS a valve, opening up- , 

wards only ; E is another 
valve, also opening up- 
wai-ds only, and borne by I | 

F; F is the ‘bucket,’ a | ©-^ 

hollow cylindrical piece of F'Sx \ 

wood or metal wliicli is 

made, by leather or by -) ] | \ 

hemp or other packing, to I \ 

fit tlie barrel just so | \ 

closely that water cannot J] | \ 

travel between the bucket /Q,| Nq 

and the barrel; G is the Sr E 

piston-rod, driven by hand, 

steam, windmill, or animal > 1 i L ^ _ 

power, and moving the 

bucket up and down in '^3^ 

the barrel. Each upward 

stroke of the piston at 

first lifts air, of which 

none can travel back past ® 

the bucket ; a partial 

vacuum is produced in B ; | 

water ascends in B until 1 

the external atinosplieric “ 

pressure is balanced by the 

partial atmospheric pres- 

sui'e below D pins the S8S5 

weight of the water col- 

umu in B ; as F now 

descends, air gets to the Kg. 1. 

upper side of the valve, 

and is lifted on the upstroke, and so on ; so 
that, if the valve D he not more than at most 33 
feet above the water below (in iiractice 23 feet 
or less), water will be, step by step, pushed up 
B by the external atmospherio pressure until the 
valve D is under water ; thereafter the sueceediim 
strokes of the pump operate on the water above D 
and force it into the discliarge-piipe, C, the external 
atmospheric pressure keeping the space below D 
filled with water. The power expended is applied 
(1) in lifting water ; (2) in overcoming the pump- 
friction ; ( 3 ) in overcoming the water-frietion ; and, 
(4) where the pump is ill-shaped, in producing 
eddies and broken water. A lift-pump must be 
very carefull.y proportioned and constnicted in 
order to utilise, in water-lifting, one-balf of the 
whole power expended in working it. Such pumps 
must work slowly, so that the valves may close 
proiierly ; and an air-vessel is, if C be not a mere 
spout, required on C so as to minimise shook and 
render the outflow less intermittent, by the com- 
pression and elastic expansion of the air contained 
in it. The outflow is also regulated by driving 
two or three pumps off the same shaft and properly 
timing their relative motions. 
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(2) The Lift and Force Pump (fig. 2). — The 
pihton is solid, and the valve E, in-stend of being 
carried by the piston, i.s fitted in the discharge- 
pipe. During the downward motion of the piston 
water is forced past tlie valve E ; it cannot return ; 



and water may thus be forced to oonsidei'able 
heights. Sometimes ( fig. 3 ) tlie piston is made to 
fit, not the barrel, but the stutiing-box, B, which 
can be tightened down on it so as to make the 
lit good. An air-vessol, or a loaded hydraulic press I 
called an ‘accumulator,’ is fitted on the discliarge- 
pipe so as to minimise shock and intermittence ; 
and double pumps are very generally emjiloyed, 
either directly driven by steam-engine pistons or 
driven by a llywheel, Force-pumps are used for 
deep wells ami mines, liydraulio presses, boiler 
feeds, oreasoting timber, hydraulic lifts, steam fire- 
engines both laud and marine, and hydraulic power 
supply. 

(3) The Pulsometcr. — Two chambeis, A and B, 
converge above and communicate with a single 
steam-pipe ; a ball-valve slmts oil' either A or B, 
but not both at the same time, from the steam ; 
A and B each have a discliarge outlet and a suction 
inlet, both these having valves. The whole is 
filled with Avaler ; the steam drives water from, i 
say, A into the discharge-pipe i condensation takes ' 
place and the hall- valve is pulled over, so as to ^ 
shut off the steam from A ; the steam then acts 
in B in the same way as it had done in A, while in 
the meantime A, where there is a partial vacuum, 
is being filled with water from the suction-pipe. 
The two ebanibevs tbu.s act alternately. The 1 
whole contrivance can be bung by chains and 
let down to the required position ; and it is greatly 
in use in contractors’ woi^. 

(4) The Chain -pump. — This pump is formed of 
plates called lifts or buckets, fastened, now_ gener- 
ally by their centres, to an endless chain and 
moving upwards, in a case or ‘ barrel ’ which is in 
places constricted so as jnst to let the buckets 
pass. Chain-pumps are noisy and somewhat apt 
to break down ; but they ca'n lift very gritty or 
muddy material. Dredging-machines (q.v.) xvitb 
their buckets are a variety oi this device. 

(5) Spiral Pumps. — An Arcbimeclea’ Screw (q.v.) 
is rotated round its axis so as to make water slip 
up the inclined plane of the screw. They are vei-y 
economical in power, and they work so regularly 
that they act as meters. 

(6) Centrifugal Pumps (figs. 4 and 5). — ^The 
water enters by the supply-pipes. A, A, which lead 


to the central oriflce> of the fan, B, B ; it then 
traverses the passages, C, C, formed by the vanes 
and the side covering-plate.s, D, of the fan. The 
fan is made to rotate from the .shaft, E. The water 
acquires a rotatoi-j- motion while pas.sing tlirongb 
the_pas?age.s of the rotating fan ; it then enters the 
wliirlpool-chamher, F, and is discharged hy the pipe, 
G, at the ciremnferenee of F ; and the velocity of 



rotation of the fan determines the height to which 
the water will rise in the discharge-pipe. This 
velocity cannot conveniently be made to exceed a 
certain limit; hence the 'utility of centrifugal 
pumps is practically limited to low lifts ; but as 
they can be made veiy large they can deal with 
enormous quantities of' water; anil they are much 

jjjiejl f^i ^nimpm^ _ 

was to reduce Gie 

ultimate velocity \ / 

of outflow and 

correspondingly Fig. 5. 

to increase the 

pn-essure, is dispensed witli ; and the same end is 
attained without wasting energy through friction 
in the vortex, F, hy shaping the vanes or the fan so 
as to reduce the velocity. See Cotteiill’s Applied 
Meclianies. 

(7) The Jet-pump, now not much used, is practi- 
cally a Gifl'ard’s Injector (q.v.) worked by water 
from a lieight instead of by steam. 

(8) The Persian Wheel. — An under-shot wheel 
(mill-wbeel in which the water Hows under the 
wheel) in which little buckets are carried by the 
rim of the wheel so as to pick up water from the 
stream and deliver it at the top of the wheel. 

(9) Scoop-wheels or flash wheels : equivalent to 
breast ivater-wbeels with reversed action ; driven 
by wmdniills or by steam, they raise ivater in 
their buckets and deliver it a few feet liigber up ; 
in some cases they have curved blades, and the 
water is delivered at the centre of the wheel. 

See Pumps and Fiimpinff Machinery, by Frederick 
Colyer, C.E. (bond. 1886) ; also see Aik-pumf. 
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Pllllt tlie name given to a play upon wovdn that 
agree or ieseml)le each other in ^ouml hnt (iifier in 
sense, a verbal (^nibble by means of which an incon- 
gruous and therefore ludicrous idea is unexpectedly 
shot into the sentence — as, for example, in the 
answer to the grave question, ‘ Is life worth living?’ 
— ' That depends on the liver. ’ We find this 
form of witticism in Aiistophanes and Cicero, and 
in old England it was not unknown even in the 
pulpit. The sermons of Bishop Amlrewes and the 
CJiarch Hintory and other works of Thomas Fuller 
abound in pun.s of all degrees of goodne.ss and bad- 
ness ; they meet us strangely enough even in the i 
gravest situations in the tragedies of Shakespeare, 
and there is at least one in Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. Dr Johnson said that the man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket ; hut this 
sentence beans too hard upon the best beloved of 
English writers, Charles Larah, n hardened punster, 
not to speak of S,ydne.v Smith, Hook, Hood, the 
prince of puii.ster.s, and Bi.shop Wilberforce. Boswell, 
while relating Dr John.son’s dislike to puns, ven- 
tures his own opinion that ‘a good pun may be 
admitted among the smaller excellencies of con- 
versation.’ But a pun of the be.st kind has a value 
infinitely higher than this ; there is tenderness as 
well as wit in Fuller’s phrase of the Hol.v Innocents 
of Bethlehem — ' in fantry in the noble army of 
nrartyrs.’ 

See Spectator, No. Gl, L. Larohey's Lea Joucitra dea 
Mola (18G0), and Holmes’s Autocrat of the Srcaifast 
Table. The Hon. Hugh Rowley’s Puniana (lSG7)and 
jT/bre Puniana {187a) ooiitain many hundred examples, 
among them a few good puns. 

Pnucll, a beverage introduced into England 
from India, and so called from being usuall.y made 
of five (Hindi, punch) ingredients — arrack, lea, 
sugar, water, ami lemon-, juice. As now prepared, 
punch is a drink the basis of which is alcohol of 
one or more kinds (especially rum), diluted with 
water, flavoured with lemon or lime-juice and 
spices, and sweetened with sugar ; sometimes otlier 
ingi'erlients are added according to taste, especially 
wine, ale, and tea. ‘Hack-punch’ takes its name 
from Arrack (q.v. ). Milk-prinoh is prepared before- 
hand (of rum and brandy with milk), bottled, and 
served cold — even iced. Whisky-toddy, made with 
whisky, hot water, and sugar, is a kind of puncli, 
the name toddy being Hindu.stani. 

PnilcU, with his wife Judy and dog Toby, the 
chief cliaracters in a popular comic puppet-show, 
of Italian origin, the name being a contraction of 
Punchinello, for Pulcinello, the droll clown in 
Neapolitan comedy. The word is a diminutive 
h'om jndaino, ‘a young chicken.’ The identifica- 
tion with Pontius Pilate, as well as of Jud.y with 
the betrayer Judas, is entirely without foundation. 
Many believe the modern Punch to have originated 
in a survival of the Maccus, the fool or clown 
of the ancient Atellana? (q.v.), just as the Italian 
Aiiecchino and Brighetta are of their other O.scan 
characters. But the line of descent is certainly 
obscure enough, and it is at least not improbable 
that some trace of the old Ludi Osci, tran.siiutted 
through the Vice of the mystery plays, may lurk in 
the modern drama of the hook-nosed hnnchhack 
Pimcli and his mifortnnate wife Judy. The full- 
grown modern drama, which can scarcely be looked 
on as a school of the domestic virtues, is ascribed 
to an Italian comedian, Silvio Fiorillo, about 1600. 
The exhibition soon found its way into other 
countides, and avus very popular in England during 
tlie 17th century. _ Its popularity seems to have 
reached its height in the time of Queen Anne, ami 
Addison has given in the Spectator a regular ciiti- 
cisui of one of the performances. In 1812 Ouseley 
saw at Tabriz in Persia a Gypsy puppet-show very 
like our Punch and Judy. See also Marionette.^, 


The performance of Punch, as generally repre- 
sented, requires tlie assistance of only two'per.sons 
— one to carry the theatre and work the figures, 
the other to hear the box of puppets, blow the 
trumpet, and sometimes keep up the dialogue w-ith 
the hero of the piece. The movements of lUe 
puppets are managed .simply by putting tlie hands 
under the dres.s, making tlie second linger and 
tlmiiib serve foi the arms, while the forefinger 
Avoi'ks the head. 

Piincli, or the London CuxRirAm, the English 
eoiiiie journal jiar excellence, is a weekly magazine 
of wit, hiimoiir, and .satire in pro.se and vei.se, 
copiously illu.strated by sketches, caricatures, and 
enihleiiiatical deA'ices. It draAvs its materials as 
freel.y from the most exalted spheies of foreign 
politics as from the proA-ineial imiAsery ; and, ilealing 
with eA-ery .side of life, is not less observant of the 
follies of Belgravia than of the peculiarities of 
Whitechapel. Punch gives due place to Irish bulls 
and dry Scotch humour, and does its best to present 
them in the raeie.st vernacular. Stern in the 
exposure of sham and vice, Punch is yet kindly 
Avhen it makes merry over innocent foibles. Usually 
a censor niornm in the guise of Joe Miller, a genial 
English Democritus avIio laughs and provokes to 
laughter, Ptmeh at Limes Aveeps Avitli tho,se that 
Aveep, ami, jocis retnoii, a, pay.s a poetical tribute to 
the memory of the departed great. The Avittiest 
of serial priu ts Avas founded in IS-Il , the first number 
appearing on the 17tli July of that year, and. 
Under the joint editorship of Henry MayhcAv and 
Mark Lemon, soon became a househidd Avord, 
Avhile ere long its satirical cuts and witty rhymes 
AA'orc admittedly a pOAver in the land. Punch is 
recognised as an English institution, and in comers 
of Europe AAdieie an Englishman rarely comes the 
frequenters of the cafii may he seen puzzling over 
the esoteric Avit and Avisdom of Cockayne. Tlicir 
contributions to Punch lielped to make Douglas 
Jerrold, Gilbert ii Beckett, Tom Hood, Albert 
Smitli, Thackeiay, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 
and F. 0. Bnnmnd famon.s ; ns their illustrations 
did H. K. BroAvne, Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Du 
Mnurier, Keene, Linley Samhonrne, and Fuiniss. 
It should be noted that this genial comic paper lias 
done memorable service in purifying the moral 
standard of current Avit in England. For the 
alternative name, see Ch.-aeivari ; and see Cari- 
cature, and the articles on the chief contributors, 
Lemon, &'c. 

Punclic.stown, a I’acecourse close to Naas, 
20 miles SW. of Dublin by rail. Here are held 
about the middle of April the steeplechases of 
the Kildare Hunt. There are also stone monu- 
ments near. 

_ Punctuation is the art of marking the divi- 
sion.s of a sentence by means of conventional signs 
— the full stop or period {.), colon (;), semicolon (;), 
comma (,), dash ( — ), mark of exclamation (!), 
mark of interrogation (?), in\mrted conimaa (“ ”), 
and brackets — ( ), [ ]. Broadly speaking, there are 
two pi-incipal systems of punctuation, the gram- 
matical and the logical. The system most fre- 
quently folloAved in British prmting-house.s is 
neither of these, being a set of empirical rules, iii 
which the logical element is almost entirely Avant- 
ing, the graiuraatieal is present to some extent, 
hut the ruling factor is apparently arbitrary fancy. 
Commas are too often held in profound contempt, 
being scattered at random amongst the Avords as if 
from a pepper-box. Tliese lavidess little adjuncts 
can he found, in the best-printed books, insinuating 
themselves betAveen subject and verb in even short 
Sentences. The printino-oflices of the United States 
are to some extent uniform in their practice. The 
system they folloAV is much better than those in 
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Biitiiiii, and ih based principally upon grammatical 
laws. Tbe uUl-fasliioned metliod oi putting in a 
comma { or even a stronger stoji) wlierever a reader 
■\^ould naturally pause to take bieatli wlien leading 
aloud (as at tbi.s point of tlii-s seiilonce) has little 
in reason to commend it. Punctuation is confessedly 
diliicult, partly owing to the vast dili'erenees in the 
.style of difi'erent writers, and partly owing to the 
conlliGt.s between logical meaning and grammatical 
word-arrangement wbicli in some case.s aie inevit- 
able, Given a sensible .system, jiractical e-s-iieii- 
eiice is the best teacher. In theory little more can 
be done than to lay doivn a few general maxims for 
guidance. 

In the first place, follow a logical method of 
sentence subdivision : let tlie lii.->t and foi-emost 
aim be to bring out the meaning clearly and unam- 
biguously, in so far as this can be done with the 
liclp of .stops. Use commas and semicolons sjiar- 
iiigly, esiiecially coinnias ; use them, indeed, only 
where they are absolutely necessary. The sentence 
should stand on its own feet, not rest upon a long 
array of comma crntclies. It is not as a general 
rule necessary to set ctmrrrras to fetrce or ailoi-n 
every adverbial clause. Esjreeial care is ref|itired 
in prrrrctrratirrg senLcrrces that coirtairr relative 
clauses. If the relative .serrterree is eirtirely sub- 
OJ'dinate to tire irratn senterrce, or if it gives addi- 
tional inforrrratiorr, separate it by a conrttra or eont- 
rrtas ; if orr tire other harrd it befongs essetrtiall,v to 
tire structure of tire thought expressed hy the nrain 
sentence, put no cnnrma. For e.xanrirle, irt ‘the 
rtrarr who had an iirrpedirnent irr his .speech,’ written 
without tire corrrrtra, tire relative clause jioirttb out 
this particular rrran arrd distirrgrrishea liirn from 
sotrte irtlrer err other's who have Ireeir also spoken of : 
it fulfils irr fact the frrncthrrr of an article or demon- 
strative pr'onouir. Irr the same serrtenee printed 
with the oottrtna, ‘the man, who had'&c., the rela- 
tive clause gives atr errtirely new piece of informa- 
tion, and is no longer derrroustrative. The colon 
is geirer'ally put befor'c a lotrg qirotatirrrr. It would 
be well to coulrne the use of it to this and to orre 
other case — nanrely, to part a general stateurent 
frotrr tire irrrmediatelj' foliowirrg particular applica- 
tion of it or exemplification of it in detail. As for 
dashe.s, it is drlHcult to .suitrrnarise the rules for 
their use. They are conrtrrotrly ertrployed to indi- 
cate a sudderr br'eak or chartge irr the gr-airrrrratical 
structure or the logical developrrrent of the sent- 
ence, as well as to prrt ironical errtplrasis upon a 
word or worils tlrr-o'wn to the end of the senterrce, 
as in Heirre’s phrase, ‘Gottingen is noted for its 
pr'ofe3sor,s and its — sausages ; ’ but even this would 
Its better without such a clumsy advertisement of 
the Itrrrrrorrr. A dash may precede an ennrrreratiou 
of rrrere itarrros or dates or objects expressed in very 
brief terms. Orre dash array also be pirt before and 
one after a short clause that merely e.xplains in 
other words or makes clearer a statement tlrat has 
just beerr rrtade ; both dashes, arrd not orre dasli and 
some other stop, should be used, e.x'cept 'wlrer'e tire 
second would fall at tire eird of a sentence. But 
for this purpose, especially where the par-enthetical 
natur'e of the added exirlarratory clause is luore 
prornirrent, Irraekets are frequently eirrployed. 
Semicolons are most appropriately used in cortr- 
poiind serrteirces or sentences that etrr brace airti- 
thetioal statenrerrts. In tire former class of sentence 
tirey slronld rrrark oil the subordinate sentences 
from tire nrain sentence or co-ordinate sentences 
from one another ; in the latter class they should 
separate the antithetical sentences, w Iriclr generally 
begiir with ‘ but ’ or some eqruvalerrt. The mark 
of exolanration has another beiside.s its legitiniate 
itse : it is frequently put after absurd or highly 
improbable staternents. The mark of inteiTOga- 
tiorr too has a secondary use : placed in brackets 


inrmediatcly after a 'word it throws doubt irpon its 
correctness, eitlrer as according with fact or as 
being pbilologieally or giarrrrrratieally corr ect. 

Of cirttrse these are only general rule.s. Many 
exceptions even to tberrr must necessar'ily occur. 
The golden rules in all case.s of doubt are two ; ( 1 ) 
let logic or, better, cotrrrrtorr sense be the srrpreirre 
guide; (2) punctuate so as to brirrgout the &err.se 
best. It is greatly to be de.sired tlrat British 
liriirting-house.s would cortte to sorrre agreement as 
to a rtnifortti and systerrralicrttrthod of punctuation, 
iSee H. BeadirL'll's Sjiellinff and Fniidmiiion (4tli 
ed. 1891 ). 

Pundit (Hindi, jianiUt ; Skr. paniita, ‘a 
learned ttran’), in Irrdia a teacher, especially a 
Brahntan learned in Sanskr'it and in Hindu liter-a- 
ture, law, arrd religion. Of late native pundits 
have dorte grrod service as geographical evploters 
in districts, strelr as Tibet, not accessible to 
Europeans. 

Pnilgwe, a river of Por'tuguese East Africa, 
fovttting the principal waterway to Manicaiand and 

M. asliojralanil ; its morrtli is .situated .some 25 ttrile.s 
NE. of Sofala arrd 130 SW. of the Zarttbesi delta. 
After soitre diplortratie ditticulties between Britain 
arrd Portngal, it was agreed (1891) by Portugal 
that British cotrrmerce slronld have irnirirpeded 
access by tbi.s route to the Er-itish sphere in the 
irrterior, the Purrgwe being rrtade freely navigable 
for Britislr vessels. Pror-Lsion was also rtrade for 
the coit.strnctiort of a railway frotrr the sea. 

Puuic Wars. See Cartiiaoe. 

PuniSlnuent will be fointd described in the 
article.s irr this worlc orr Ctitnirtal Law, Irrrptisorr- 
irrent, Prisons (p. 420), Flogging, Execution, Pillory, 
&c. See also the descriirtiorr of Torture.s, Ikrot, 
Uirillotitre, Tlrurtrb-Kcvew, Branks, Jongs, lluokiirg- 
Rtool, Stock.s, &c. ; tire article.? on tire several 
ertttres ; arrd W. Andrervs, Old-time Pniiis/iments 
(1891). The question of future puuislrrrreirt is 
ti-eated in the article Hell, 

Punjab, or Panjau (jichij-ab, ‘five rivers;’ 
tire Pentapotamia of the weeks ), a SB])arate pro- 
vince of India, ocettpying the north-west coriter, 
is watered by the Indtts and its five great atlirrertts 
— the Jhelurir, Chettab, Kavi, Beas, arrd Sutlej. 
It Is bonttded on the W. by Afgltairistatr, on the 

N. by Cashmere, on the E. by the Jutttna and tire 
North-western Provirtce.s, and on the S. by Kaj- 
putana and Sind. The area under direct British 
administration is 100,632 sq. rrr. ; tlrat of the 
native states, tlrirty-four in number, under British 
control is 35,817 sq. nr. Pop. (1881) 18,850,437 
in British province and 3,861,683 in the depend- 
ent states; (1891) 20,803,000 in British territory 
and 4,256,670 in the feudatory states. The capital 
is Lahore, birt both Delhi (fornteriy irr North- 
western Provinces) and Anrritsar (the religions 
capital of tire Sikhs) are larger. The whole of the 
northern parts are traversed by sptir.s from the 
Hitttalayas, which enclose deep valleys. Orr the 
west the Sulairrratt Mountains run parallel to the 
Indus. In the .south the surface is not broken by 
any irrrportant enrinenoe, except tire Salt Range, 
varying from 2000 to 5000 feet high, between the 
Indus and the Jhelunr. The country, divided into 
six doabs, or interlluvral tracts, and frequerrtly 
spoken of as the plains of the Indus, has a geireral 
■slope towards the south-west. The climate in the 
plaW is rrrost oppressively hot and dry in sunrnrer, 
I'eadring irr May 87 '4° to llb'6° F. in the shade at 
several .stations ; but is cool, and sometimes frosty, 
in winter. Little vain falls except in the districts 
along tire base of the Himalayas. The soil varies 
from stiff clay and loam to sand ; but, in general, 
is sandy and barren, intermixed with fertile spots. 
The rivers afford abundant means of irrigation. 
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The indigenous vegetation is meagre. Trees are 
few in number and small, and fuel is so scarce 
that cow-dung is mucli used in its stead. Wheat 
of excellent quality is produced in considerable quan- 
tities, ami indigo, sugar, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
tea, rice, barley, millet, mai/e, and numerous 
vegetables and fruits are giown. The manufactiu'- 
ing uidiistiy— cottons, wood-work, iron, leather, 
gold and silver lace, silk, and shawls — is very con- 
siderable, and is carried on for the most part in the 
great towns, as Amritsar, Lahore, Multan, &c. 
Punjab exports indigo, grain, salt, metals, sjiices, 
tea, tobacco, manufactured cottons, hides, ami 
leather to Kabul, Cashmere, Turkestan, and 
Tibet ; and imports dye.s, goats’ wool, raw silk, 
fruits, ghee, horses, fur.s, timber, and shawl cloth. 
The total value of tliis trade reaches annually 
£2,299,900. The inhabitants are of various races, 
oliiedy Sikhs, Jats, Rajputs, and I’athans. Of the 
whole population, nearly 56 per cent, are Moham- 
medans ; Hindus constitute nearly .S8 per cent. ; 
and Sikhs 6 per cent. The Jats are the most 
prominent race, and are said to Iiave formed the 
‘ core and nucleus ’ of the Sikh nation and military 
force. For the history of the Punjab, see Sikhs. 

Puukall, a gigantic fan for ventilating apart- 
ments, used in India and tropical climates. It 
consists of a light frame of wood, covered with 
calico, from which a short curtain depends, and 
is suspended by lopes from the ceiling; another 
rope fi'om it passes over a pulley in the wall to a 
servant stationed without ; the servant pulls the 
punkah backwards and forwards, maintaining a 
constant current of air in the chamber. 

Piuio. See Peeu, pp. 79-80. 

Punti a heavy, oblong, flat-bottomed boat, 
useful wliere stability and not speed is needed. 
Punts are much used for Ashing and wild-fowling. 
Some are Atted for oai's ; hut the more usual mode 
of propulsion is by poles operating on the bottom. 

Puiita Al'cnas, (l) the chief port of Costa 
Rica on the Pacific, stands on a ‘ sandy point ’ 
jutting into the Gulf of Niooya, and is connected 
by railway with Esparza, 14 miles oast-north-east. 
The princjiial export is ooll'ee, and after that india- 
rubber, hides, dye-woods, and tortoise.shell. Pop. 
8000. — (2) A town in Patagonia (q.v, ). 

Pap a (Lat., ‘a doll’), the stage which inter- 
venes uetween the larva and the adult iu the life 
of insects with complete metamorphosis. C/tft/- 
salis, aurelia, nymph are almost synonymous terms, 
hut pupa is more general and is sometimes applied 
to stages ill the metamorphosis of other animals 
besides Insects (q.v. ). 

Pupil. See Infant, and Eye, Vol. IV. p. 607; 
for Pupil-teachers, see Education. 

Puppet. See Makionettes. 

Purdna { Sansk. , ‘ old ’ ) is the name of that 
class of religions works wliicli, besides the Tantras 
(q.v.), is the main foundation of the actual popular 
creed of the Brahmanical Hindus (see India, Vol. 
VI. p. 106). According to tlie popular belief, these 
works were compiled by Vyfisa, the snppo.sed 
arranger of the Vedas (q.v.), and tlie autlior of the 
Mah Ahhdrata ( q. v. ), and possess an antiquity far 
beyond the reach of limtorieal computation. A 
critical investigation, however, of the contents of 
the existing works bearing that name must neces- 
sarily lead to the conclusion that in their present 
form they not only do not belong to a remote age, 
hub can barely claim an antiquity of a thousand 
years, though they contain materials luiieli more 
ancient. Cosmogonic and theogonio doctrines, 
epic stories, legendary lore, and misoellaneons and 
encyolopuedio matter constitute their contents. 
They all recognise the Hindu trinity, hut are of 


sectarian tendency ; tlie claim.s of one god or one 
holy place being in the \ ai ions hooks or parts 
of them insisted on as worthy of special, if not 
exclusive, leverence. The I’lirilnas are usually 
said bo he eighteen iu nuniher (vith a suhordiiiate 
Upa-puriina to each) ; and the.se are sulidivided 
into tliree gi'onps of si.x. The liist two are devoted 
to Vishnu and to Siva ; the third, which should have 
fallen to Brahma, is mainly devoted to the several 
forms of Vishnu, Krishna, Devi, Ganesa, ami 
.Siirya. They are written in epic couplets, and the 
eighteen chief Punlna.s are calculated to contain 
400,000 couplets. 

See Vishnu, Sanskbit Ltteratuue; Dr John Muir’s 
Sanscrit Texts (1858-71 ); tlie Vislinii Piirilna trails, by 
H. II. Wilson (1840; 2d ed. by Fitzedward Hall, 1864- 
77) ; the Ilhdgavata Piirilna, edited, with a French tr.ans- 
latioii, by Duriiouf and Hauvotto-]!e.siiault (4 vids. Paris, 
1840-84), and, vith a SiiiisUnt conimeiitaiy, by iShridhar 
Pandit (3 vols. lloiidiay, 1887); the Milrkandeya and 
Agni PuiAiias, in the Bibliotheca Indtca, by Dnnerjea ,aiid 
I’ajeiuhaliih Mitra. 

Plirbcttlc, Isle of, a peninsular district of 
Dorsetshire, 12 miles long and 5 to 9 broad, is 
hounded N. by the river Frome and Poole Har- 
bour, E. and S. by the English Cliaiinel, and W. 
by the little stream of Liickford Lake, wliich runs 
from Lnlworth Park to the P’rome. The coast is 
hold ami precipitous, with St Albans Head, 360 
feet high ; inland a range of chalk downs curves 
east and west, attaining a maxiimim height of 655 
feet. The geology of the ‘ isle ’ is very interesting. 
The Pnrbeek Beds are a group of strata foi miiig 
the upjier members of the Jurassic >Sy stem (q.v.); 
the Purbeck Marble, belonging to the upper section 
of these, is an impure fresh-water limestone, com- 
posed almost wholly of the shells of PulucUna 
carinifem (see DlKT-BED.S). Nearly a hundred 
quarries are worked ; and the quarrj’iiien still form 
a curious kind of tiades’ gnihl. 01 old the ‘isle’ 
was a royal deor-foiest. Swanage and Corfe Castle 
are the chief places. 

See Robinson’s A Jioi/al IVtimn, or Saniltiea in the 
Isle of Pm-bcck (VS6'Jt), and J. Benya's Bii'anayti (18U0). 

Purcell, Henry, the most eminent of English 
musicians, was born at Westminster in 1058, and 
was son of Heuiy Purcell, one of the gejitlemen of 
the Chape) Royal appointe;! at the Restoration. lie 
lost his father .at tlie .age of six, and was indehled 
for his nm.sio.al training to Cooke, Ilumfrey, and 
Dr Blow. His compositions at a very early age 
gave evidence of talent. In 1680 he was chosen 
to succeed Dr Christopher Gibbons as organist of 
Westminster Abbey ; and iu 1682 he was made 
organist of tlie Ciiapel Royal. He wrote numerous 
anthems and other coinpositiona for llm chmch, 
which were eagerly sought after for the use of the 
various catliedi'als, and h.avo retained their jilace 
to the present day. Purcell’s dramatic and ehamher 
compositions are even more remarkable. Among 
the loriner may he mentioned liis opeiaDfrfo and 
jEnccis, written at the age of seventeen, his music 
to the Tempest, his song.s in TtvyAeoTs King Arthur, 
his music to Howard’s and Dryden’s Indian Queen, 
to D’Urfey’s Dott Quixote, &o. A greabniauy of his 
cantatas, odes, glees, catches, and rounds .are yet 
familiar to lovers of vocal music. In 1683 he com- 
posed twelve sonatas for two violin.s and a bass. 
Pui'cell studied the Italian masters dec'ply, and 
often made reference to his ohligvations to' them. 
In originality and vigour, ns well as richness of 
harmony and variety of expression, he far surpassed 
both his predecessors and liis contemjmraries. His 
style foreshadows that of Handol. Ills clmreli 
music was collected and edited from the original 
MSS. by Vincent Novello, in a folio work which 
appeared in 1829-,32, with a portrait and essay on 
liis life and works. A complete edition of his 
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workb, many of wliich are fetill in MS., wa'5 uinler- 
takeii l)y the Pureell Societj-, instituted in 1876. 
Purcell died of consumption in 1695, and was 
Inuied in Wef-tniinster .kldiey. 

Pui'CliaS, S.lMUEL, was born at Tlia.’cted in 
Essex in 1577, and educated at St Jnliti’s College, 
Cainbiidge. He was jiresented by tlie king in 1604 
to the vicarage of Eastwood, rvbich be soon resigned 
to his brother, as the cliosen labour of bis life 
re(iuired re.sidenoe in London. Later he beeanie 
rector of St Martin’s, Liidgate, and ehaiilain to 
Archbishop Abbot, and died in September 1626, if 
not in a debtor’s cell, yet in difficulties. His great 
works were Purclias his Pilgrimage, or Relations 
of the World and the Religions obsermd in all ages 
(1613 ; 4th ed. much enlarged, 1626), and Hakhi^’s 
Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes: containing 
a Ilistorg of the World, in Rea Vogages and Land 
Travels bg Engliskincn and others (4 vola. folio, 
1625). The fourth edition of the former usually 
accompanies the latter as if a fifth volume, although 
a quite distinct work. Purchas himself thus 
describe.s the two hook.s : ‘ These brethren holding 
much le&emhlancc in name, nature, and featvrre, 
yet differ in both the object and the subject. This 
[the Pilgrimage] being mine owu iu matter, though 
borrowed, anil iu form of words and methott; 
whereas my PLlgumes are the authors themselves, 
acting their own parts iu their owu words, only 
furnished by me with .such necessaries as that 
stage fuither required, ami ordered according to 
uiy rules,’ Another work is Purchas his Pilgrim: 
Microcosnms, or the History of Han ; relating the 
wonders of his Generation, varieties in his Degenera- 
tion, and necessity of his Regeneration (1619). 
Pnrcliasc-systein. See Gommissiohs. 

Pnrflcet, a village of Essex, on the north bank 
of the Thames, 15 uiile.s by rail E, by S. of London 
and 8 mile.s E. of Woolwloli, contains government 
powdev-magaeines, built in 1781. 

Purgation. See Oede.il. 

Piu'gatives. See Aperients. Con.stii'.\tion. 

Purgatory [hat. purgatorium, from purgo, ‘I 
cleanse’) is the name given to a place of purgation, 
in which, according to tire Roman Catholic and 
Oriental churches, .souls after death either are puri- 
fied from venial sins {peecata venalia) or undergo 
the temporal punishment which, after the guilt of 
mortal sin {peccata inortalia) has been remitted, 
.still remains to he endured by the sinner (see 
Atonement ). The ultimate eternal happiness of 
their souls is supposed to he seem ed ; but they are 
detained for a time in a state ot purgation, in order 
to he fitted to appear in that Presence into which 
nothing imperfect can enter. Catholics hold as 
articles of their faitli ( 1 ) that tliere is a purgatory 
in the sense explained above, and (2) that the sonls 
theie detained derive relief from the prayem of the 
faithful and from the sacrifice of the mass. The 
scriptural grounds alleged by them in support of 
llihi view are 2 Mace. xii. 43-40, Matt. xiL 32, Luke, 
.vii. 48, 1 Cor. iii. 11-15, 1 Cor. xv. 29 ; as well as 
certain less decisive indications contained in the 
language of some of the Psalms. And in all these 
passages they argue not alone fiom the words 
themselves, but from the interpretation of them 
by the Fathers. The direct testimonies cited by 
Catholie writers from the Fathers are vei-y numer- 
ous, from the days of Clement and Origen down ; 
amongst the Latins Augustine being one of the 
most important (though at times he speaks doubt- 
fully ) ; in Gregory the Great the doctrine is found 
in all the fullnes.s of its modern detail. The epi- 
taphs of the catacombs, too, supply Catholic con- 
troversialists with some tostimonie.s to the belief 
of a purgatory, and of the value of the intercessory 


prayei-, of the living iu obtaining not nieiely 
lepnse, hut relief from suffering, for the deceased ; 
and the litiirgie.-, of the various lites are still more 
decisive and circumstantial. Beyond these two 
points Catholic faitli, as defined by tlie Council 
of Trent, does not go ; and tiio council expies.sly 
prohibits the popular discussion of the ‘more diffi- 
cult and subtle (pieatious, and everything that 
tend.s to curio.sity, or .superstition, or savours of 
filthy lucre.’ As to the existence of purgatory 
Greek and Latin churches are agreed ; and they 
are further agreed that it is a place of suffering ; 
but, while the Latins commuuly hold that this 
Buffering is ‘ by fire,’ the Greeks do not determine 
the maimer of the autt’eriiig, hut are content to 
regard it as ‘tliiough tiihulatiou. ’ The decree of 
union in the Council of Florence (1439) left thi.s 
point free for discus.sion. Equally free are the 
(jneBtions a.s to tlie situation of piirgatuiy ; as to 
the duration of the purgatorial suffering ; as to tlie 
probable number of its inmates ; as to whether 
they have, while there detained, a certainty of 
their ultimate sah'atiou ; and whether a ' particular 
judgment ’ takes place on each iiidiviilual case 
immediately after death. 

The medimval doctrine and practice regarding 
purgatory were among the leading giouud.s of the 
protest of the Waldeuses and other sects of that 
age. Tlie Picformers as a liody lejccted the 
doctrine. Protestants generally reply to the 
arguments of Roman Catholics on the subject of 
purgatory by refusing to admit the authority of 
tradition or the testimonies of the Fathers, and 
at the same time by allecing that most of the 
piassages quoted from the Imtlievs, as in favour of 
purgatory, aie iusulficient to prove that they held 
any such doctrine os that now held by the Koiimn 
Catholic Church, some of them properly relating 
only to the subject of prayer for the dead (see 
Prayer), and others to tlie doctrine of Limbus 
(q.v.). That the doctrine of purgatory is the fair 
development of that which maintains that prayer 
ought to be made for the dead Protestants gener- 
ally acknowledge. -4s to tlie alleged evidences 
from Scripture, they are commonly set aside by 
Protestants a.s irrelevant or wholly insufficient to 
support such an infcieuce. The doctrine of purga- 
tory ill its historical connection with other eschato- 
logical doctiines is touched ou iu the article Hell. 

Purging Nnt. See Physic Nut. 

Plirgstall. See HAMJIER-PUKGST.rLL. 

PiiiT. See Juggernaut. 

Pui'incatioii of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Feast of, a festival in coniniemoratioii 
of the ‘ purification ’ of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in accordance with the cereiiionial law of Lev. xii. 
2. This ceremony was appointed for the fortieth 
day after childbirth, which, reckoning from 
December 25 (the nativity of our Lord), falls 
upon Februaiy 2, on which day the purification 
is celebrated. The history of Mary’s compliance 
with the law is related in Luke, ii. 22-24. The 
date of the introduction of this festival is un- 
certain. The first trace of it is about the middle 
of tlie 5th centiiiu', and in the Church of Jerusalem. 
In the Western (Jlmrch it was known to Bede. Its 
introduction in the Homan Churcli in 494 was 
made by Pope Gelasins the occasion of transfer- 
ring to a Chnstian use the festivities which at that 
season were annexed to the pagan fe.stival of the 
Lupeioalia. See Churching of Women. 

Purim, a Jewish secular rather than religious 
feast, in honour of the deliverance of the nation, 
recorded in the Book of Esther, held on 14tli to 
16tli Adar. Apparently it spread but .slowly ; .still 
Josephus tells us that by liis time it was observed 
over all the Jewish world. Most modem scholars 
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consider it an adaptation of a similar Persian feast, 
Furdif/aii ( ‘ Purdiyfin ’), and Layarde lias shown 
that the two names are identical. ,See EstheI!. 

PlU’itilllS, a name linst given, according to 
Puller, in 1564, and according to Strype in 1369, 
to those olergynien of tlie Cliuroli of England wJio 
refused to conform to its liturgy, ceieniouies, and 
discipline as arranged by Arohliishop Parker and 
his coadjutors. The history of Puritanism within 
the church is sketched at EilULAND (Chukcii ue), 
Vol. IV. pp. 358-359. In spite of the &harpe.sl 
repres.sive measnies, the princijde.s of the party 
amongst tlie clergy who believed that the church 
did not separate itself markedly enough from 
lioinan Catholicism and needed furtlier leforiiia- 
tiou gradually spiead among the seiious portion of 
the laity, who were also called Puritans. But the 
name apjiears not to have been confined to those 
who wislieil for certain radical changes in the forms 
of tlie church. The character that generally 
accompanied this wish led iiiiLurally enough to a 
wider use of tlie term ; hence, according to Sylvester, 
‘the vicious multitude of tlie ungodly called all 
Puiitans that were .strict and serious in a lioly life 
were they ever so conformable.’ Tliis is the sense 
in whieli tlie Elizabethan dramatists u.se tlie word. 
Prom tliis very breadth of usage one sees tliat there 
were different degrees of Puritanism. .Some would 
have been content with a model ate reform in the 
1 -ite.s, discipline, and liturgy of the oliurch ; othcns 
( like Cartwright of Cambridge) wished to abolish 
Episcopacy altogether, and to substitute Presby- 
terianism ; while a third party, the Brownists or 
Independents, were out-aiid-ont dissenters, opposed 
alike to Preabyterianism and Epi.scopaoy. Dniiug 
the reigns of James I. and Cliarles I. the spirit of 
Puritauiain continued more and moie to leaven 
English society and the English jiarliament, 
althniigli the must violent efforts were made by 
both monniclis to e.'stirpate it. Up till tlie time 
of the Synod of Dort (1618-19) both the Puritans 
and tlieir opponents in the church had been sub- 
stantially Calvinist ; tlie strong tendency towards 
Arminiaiilsm amongst cluirclimeii raised a new 
ground of controversy hetwcou the Puritans and 
the other sections of the oliuroli, hotli Laudian 
and Latitiidinarian. Tlie policy of Laud and 
tlio outrage.s practised by Cliarles on tlie English 
constitution led many who were not at all Genevan 
in tlieir ideas to oppose both churcli and king 
for the sake of tlie national liberties. In the 
memorable ‘Westminster Assembly of Divine.s’ 
(1643) the great majority of the ministers were 
Presbyterians. But the more advanced Puritans, 
who were predominant in tlie .army and the parlia- 
ment, ultimately triumphed in the person of 
Cromwell (ij.v.). The Restoration ( 1660) brought 
back E])iscopacy, and the Act of Uniformity (1662) 
threw the Puritans of the cimrcii into the position 
of dissenters. Tlieir subsequent history is treated 
under the different forms of dissent. Before the 
Civil War broke out .so great were the hardships to 
which the Puritans were exposed that many of 
them emigrated to America, to seek liberty and 
peace on the solitary shores of the New World. 
There they became the founders of the New 
England states, and cultivated unmolested that 
form of Christianity to which they were attached. 
Nowhere did the spirit of Puritanism in its evil as 
well as its good more thoroughly exyu'eas itself 
than in M.'Lssaehusetts. In Scotland Puritanism 
dates rather from the ‘ Second Reformation ’ of 1638 
than from the original establislunent of Presby- 
terianism after the Reformation. 

See Weal’s History of the Puritans (ed. by Toulmin, 
5 vela. 1822); the histories by Stowell (1849; new ed. 
1878) and Maraden (1850); Bacon, The Genesis of the 
Ncio JUnyiand Churches (Wew Yoi'k, 1874); Ellis, 


Puritan Aye in Massachusetts (Boston, 1888); the 
works cited at S. It. Gahuikeu, with his Constitutional 
Documents of I'm'itan llevolution (1890); the articles 
in this work on Indepunden'iu, Bbowne, Pkesbi'- 
TEBIANISM, WESTlIINSrEli ASSEMBLY, PbYNNE, IIaB- 
puELATE, Hampton Coukt, Sjiectymmuus ; on Eliza- 
beth, Jaues 1., Ohaules I., CaosiwELL, Milton ; on 
Laud, Pahkeb, Gbindal, 'VViiitoift ; and on the 
Puiitans Howe, Baxteb, Owen. In Kicliol’s edition 
of tlie Puritan divines (26 vols. 1801 et se<j.) other uanies 
included are tliose oC Manton, Adams, Goodwin, and 
Clarkson. 

Plirkinje’s FijJ'lire, named after tlie pliysio- 
logist J. E. Piirlduje (1787-1869), professor at 
Bieslau and at Pi ague; see Eye, Vol. IV. p. 512. 

Purl, a heveiage made by warming a pint of 
ale with a quarter of a pint of milk, and adding 
some sugar and a wine-glassful of gin, ruin, or 
brandy. 

Purley. See Tooke (Horne). 

Pliriliah, a town of llriti.sli India in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 230 miles NNW. of Calcutta, lias 
a trade in jute. The nativ’c town is very iinliealtliy. 
Pop. 15,016. — 'The district lias an area of 4956 sq. iii. 
anuaiiop. of 1,. 848,687. 

Purple Colours. Painters in oil and water 
coloui-s produce various sliades of purple by mixing 
certain red and blue jiigmenls. For work in oil 
French nltiaiiiaviiie, often called French blue, is 
mixed w'ith vermilion or some madder red (madder 
carmine is best), or one of these leds witli cohalt 
blue if a pale purple is wanted. For peniianoiit 
purples in water-colours the same blues are used ; 
hut one of the madder reds, not vermilion, should 
be mixed with them. A much riolier puiqile than 
any of the above mixtures will give is pio- 
duced by Prussian blue and one of the lakes from 
cochineal— viz. eaiiiiine or crimson lake — hut it is 
not permanent. This purple, as well as that 
obtained by mixing Indian red with indigo, also 
fugitive, was nmoh used by water-colour paiuteis 
in jiast years. Purple madder is the only .simple 
purple pigment available for the artist wliich is 
durable, and it is unfortunately costly. All 
purples are changed to neutral and gray tints by 
the addition of any yellow pigment. For house- 
painting inornon lake with a little French blue 
gives a useful purple ; but some of the above 
mixtures also are occasionally used. 

There are several ways of dyeing textile fabrics 
of a purple colour. The most famous of all ancient 
ilyes was the Tyiiaii purple, which is said to have 
been discovered at Tyre many centuries before the 
Christian era. Among the Rom.ans tliis colour was 
exclusively employed for dyeing the im])erial robe. 
It was obtained fi'om slielllisli belonging to the 
genera Murex, Purpura, and Bucoimini ; at least 
it has been supposed tliat it was prmiared from one 
or more species of each of tlie.se. The colour was 
so costly that in the time of Augustus one pound 
of it sold for what would amount to £36 sterling. 
About the year 1851 what is believed to be the 
same or a closely similar xnirplc was obtained from 
uric acid by a peculiar treatment (see MUEEX; 
Dy'ising, Vol. IV. i>. 139; and Phcbnicia), 

Archil ( q.v.) seems to have been the only simple 
purple dye known in the middle ages. Pin pie of 
Cassius is a coiiiiioimd of gold and tin used in 
colouring Glass (q.v.), and in poroelaiu and 
enamel painting. It was discovered at Leyden 
by Andrew Cassius about 1683. A preparation 
oi_ this colour was formerly used for painting 
miniatures in water-colour; hut for this piu'iiose 
purple madder, being oliea])er, lias taken it.s place. 

Purple Enincror (Apatura ins), one of the 
largest of British hutterilies, and one of the most 
richly coloured. The expanse of wings is from 24 
to SJ inche.s. The wings are .strong and thick, and 
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the flight is> very vigorous. The male fliu-, K.j>eci- 

ally high, and 
will perch on 
lofty trees. The 
caterpillar 
green nnd feeds 
on sallow. 

Purple s. 

See 'Wheat. 

Purple 
W o O <1, or 
PuEPEE Heart, 
the heartwood of 
Copaifent pubi- 
Jlom and C. 
bracteata, a veiy 
haiulsoine wood 
of a rich plum colour. The tiees producing it aie 
natives of British Guiana, and its chief use in 
Engl.aiid has been foy making ramrods fur guns. 

Pur pura, a genus of marine Gasteiopods, 
from some specie.s of which (e.g. P. putiila), as 
well as from Mur ex, the faiuon.s Tyrian purple dye 
was derived. P. lapilliis (the Dog '\Vhelk) is 
common on most Bi-itish coasts, and from it also 
the dye is procurahle. See Whelk. 

Purpura, or Tee Purples, is a malady which 
is often erroneously placed amongst the disease.s of 
the skin. It is in reality a hlood disease, aird is 
cliaracteriseil by the apiroarance of snrall rorrird 
spots, of a deep prrrrde colotrr, which are seeir first 
aird irrost abundantly on tlie legs, and aflerwanls 
extend to the arrrts and trunk. They are accont- 
panied by no local pain, are not ettiiceil by pressttre 
( being due to a drop of blood extravasate'd Ireireath 
the criticle or in the structure of the skin itself), 
do not vise alrove the .srri'rorrttdiirg surface, and are 
sonretiiires irrternrixed with liviii patches resein- 
hliirg bruises ; and, liefoie disappearing, both the 
round spots and the patches rtndergo the same 
change of colour which a brrri.se undergoes. These 
spots are not peculiar to the skin, hut occasionally 
occur xrpon internal surfaces and iir the tiasnes of 
viscera. Passive hamrorrhages from the irtrtcotrs 
membranes frequently accompany the c.xterual 
symptoms. There is usually much debility, and 
often a great tendency to faintness. The dnr.ition 
of the disease var ies from a few days to a year or 
more. Slight cases are devoid of danger, ai'rd even 
the hairrrorrhagic cases usually recover, unless the 
bleeding has been excessive or the hlood has been 
extravasated into a vital organ. 

Precisely .similar appearances occur in the course 
of other diseases, especially scurvy, .severe anremia, 
scarlet fever, atrd smallirox. But the iratrre pui'- 
prrra shorrld he restricted to the oases in which no 
such disease is discoverable. 

The causes of pur'prrra are oUscure, Tire treat- 
nrent wlticb succeeds best varies in difTerent cases, 
but the main indication always is to correct the 
condition of the blood. Arsenic, turpentine, 
acetate of lead, gallic acid are tire drugs which 
are gener'ally irrost henefleial ; rest in bed, light 
diet, and laxatives are desirable at the commence- 
ment. Wlien there is reason to believe that Hie 
disease is dependent upon depressing influences a 
mitiitioiis diet, tonics, and stimirlaiits are required; 
hut clialylreates Bhoiild he avoided. If the hemor- 
rhage proceeds from accessible par ts, local measures, 
stioh as Hie employment of ice or strong astringents, 
should also he had recourse to. 

Purser, the name fonneiiy given to the officer 
in the navy who had the charge and issue of the 
provi-sions, slops, soap, tobacco, dtc., and who 
also kept the ship’s books ; Hie title was one of the 
oldest in the service, hut the liolders of it for long 
only ranked as warraiit- officers, and their duties 
.S90 


and responsibilities were in many re.-ipects very 111- 
delined. In the old uai’-days they were looked 
upon with great dmlike by the seamen, .as they 
were credited with enriching themselves at the 
expense of the men, and unqiiestionahly tire oppoi- 
tiinitie.s for .sharp practice in tlieir diitie.s were con- 
sidei'ahle, as also for making money by methorK 
which were not alway.s legitimate ; much of thi--, 
however, was due to the laxity of the .sy.stem of 
victualling and of keeping the ship’.s accniints in 
those days. In 1844 this branch of the service was 
completely reorganiseil, paymaster being srihsti- 
tiited for the title purser ; and the ollicers compos- 
ing it are now drawn from a much higher class 
than formerly, coming generally from the same 
station in life' as the combatant officers. See Pay- 
ma.sters. 

Purslane {Purtulaca), a genus of plant.s of 
tire natural oi'der Poitiilaee.T, having a hitid calyx, 
four or six petals, eight or sixteen stamerrs, artel a 
capsttle dividing around the middle. Common 
Pttrslane (P. okrucea) grou.s irr crrltivated anil 
waste grounds on tire seashore in almost all 
ti'opieal and subtropical paft,s of the world. It is 
cultivated as a jrot-herh. It is a short-lived annual, 
with spi'eading and ratlier proerrmhent sterns, and 
ohovate fleshy leaves, which, as well as the young 
shoots, are freqrrently trseil in salads. The young 
and teirder slroots ar e pickled in Prattce like gher- 
kins. Pnrslatre is not so coiitmon in British gat- 
den.s as it once wa.s. Some speeies of Porttrlaca, 
sttch as P. npindiflom, of which there are sevei’al 
hrilliant vai'ietie.s, and P. (/ilUesii, are choice half- 
hardy annnaks occasionally criHivated in British 
gardens. They are reai'ed in hotbeds in spring 
and planted out in the flower-garden in the end or 
May, or they are gi’own in pots exclusively for the 
purpose of decorating the greenhouse. 

PiHLSiiivant. See Herald. 

Pus is a well-known product of iiillammation, 
and occurs as a thick yellow creamy fluid, difl'eiing 
from all other morbid exudations in containing a 
large number of corpuscles, having a soft arid fatty 
feeling when rubbed botrveen tire lingers, a peculiar 
odour, usually an alkaline reaction, and a specific 
gravity of .about 1'0.32. Like the blood, it oon.sists 
of certain definite microscopic elements, and of an 
intercellular fluid or seruitt in wiiiclr tliey swim. 

Of microscopic elements we have (1) the pus- 
corptrscles, wiiicb, botlr irr their niicroscopical and 
chemical relations, seent to be identical with the 
lymph-cotprrscles, or colourless blood-cells; in 
tlianreter they range from -004 to ’005 of a line, 
and each corpuscle ooneists of a cell-wall, which 
often appears granular, of viscid transparent con- 
tents, and of orre or more irrrelei, whicli can be 
rendered rrrrrob more apparent by the addition of 
acetic acid. The other elenreirts are (2) molecular 
granules and (3) fat-globules. The serum of pus 
is perfectly clear, of a slightly yellow colour, closely 
resembling blood-serrrrrr, and coagulates on heating 
into a Hiick white irmss. 

The elrentical constittrents of pus are water 
(varying frortr 7C9 to 907 in 1000 parts), albumen 
(from 44 to LSO), fats (from 9 to 25), extractive 
irratter (from 19 to 29), aird inorganic salts (from 
6 to 13), in addition to wliicli mucin, pyiii, glycin, 
urea, &e. are occasionally present. Of the inor- 
ganic or mineral constituents the soluble .salts are 
to the insoluble in the ratio of 8 to 1, nnd the 
chloriile of sodium (the chief of the soluble salts) 
is three times as abundant as in the serum of the 
blood. The mode of formation of piis is described 
in tire article SuPPimATlON. 

Pusey) Edward Bouveuie, was born in the 
year 1800 at Piisey in Berkshire. He was descended 
from a family of Flemish refugees; his father was 
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the youngest son of the first Viscoint Folkestone, 
and had assumed the name of Pusey when the 
estates in Berkshire were bequeathed to him by 
the last representatives of the Pusey family. He 
was educated at Eton and Christ Church, (J.\ford, 
and was elected a Fellow of Oriel College in 1823. 
As soon as he had completed his studie-s at O.vford 
he pns'ed to (lerniany, partly to study tTerman, 
which wa.s in the O.xford of those days practically 
an nrikiiowu tongue, p.irtly to study ovient.al 
language.s, and partly to become acquainted with 
the latest forms of German theological teaching. Ill 
1827 he returned to England, and in the following 
year the Duke of lyellington amiointed him regins 
professor of Hebrew at O.xfonl, a position which 
he retained until his death. Although lihs fame in 
other respects has caused his Hebrew lecturing to 
ho forgotten, he laboured mo.st unweariedly in 
the duties of his chair, and attracted a great num- 
hev of puidls. Hi.s first work was an essay in which 
he sketclied the cau.ses that contributed to the 
Rationalistic character of recent German theology. 
He aoknowledge.s his indebtedness to Professor 
Tholuck for some portions of this essay, but the | 
elaborate pi oof of lii.s position was bi.s own work 
executed witli cbaracteristic tboroiigbiiesa. It was 
severely commented on as leaning very decidedly in 
the direction of the Ratioiialistie teaching with 
which it dealt : the charge wa.s greatly exaggerated, 
he.side.s being caused in part by vagueiie.ss of ex- 
pre.ssion throughout the volume.' Hi.s main position 
was unassailable ; German Rationalism lie main- 
tained was the conseniienoe of the spiritual deadness 
of_ the orthodox Lutheranism of the day. He w.is 
misunderstood as if he had attacked the creeil of 
the Lutherans in its orthodox portions ; as a matter 
of fact he only wished to attribute liationalism to 
the want of life in the Lutheran body. But many 
of his .statements were in later years I'ery unsatis- 
factory to himself, and he witlid’rew the work from 
circulation. TIio whole aim of hi.s life was to prevent 
the spread in England of Rationalism such ns that 
with which he had become familiar in Germany. 
Hence, when in 18.SS John Heniw Newman with the 
same object began the issue of the Tracts for the 
Times, Pusey very soon joined him j and they, with 
Keble, were the leaders of tliis eventful elTort. Theii 
object was not to attack the statements of Ration- 
alistic teachers ; tliere was as yet no call for that 
in England ; but they de.sired to stir up in the 
Church of England a spiritual vitality and power 
which would be of itself the best preservative 
against the infection of the Rationalistic spirit. 
For tliLs purpose they attempted not to reform, but 
to restore ; they appealed to the idea of the church, 
to its divine institution, to its services, to its sacra- 
ments, to its formulas of faith, to its history, and to 
the examples of the holiest lives in former genera- 
tions. They endeavoured to make tlie church live 
again before the eyes and minds of men as it had 
lived in times past. In this connection Pusey 
wrote his contributions to the Traet^or the Times, 
esjiecially those on Baptism and the Ewly Eucharist. 
His sermons also were vigorous ajipeals to live the 
Christian life, and careful e.xpositions of the doc- 
trines which the church from the first had taught. 
With a similar purpose also in 18.36 he commenced 
the translation of the writings of the ancient fathers 
of the Christian olmrch under the title of the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers. Dr Pusey's chief 
oontiilmbions to it were a translation of St Augus- 
tine’s Confessions and of several of the works of 
Tertiillian. The_ result of these efforts — to which, 
with the exception of his professorial duties, Dr 
Pusey entirely devoted himself — was most eonspie- 
uous, and extended far beyond the ranks of those 
who were called by their opponents either New- 
inanites or Puseyites. But the woi-k was checked 


by the action of the ant]inritie.s at Oxford. First 
Newman’s celebrated Tiacb 90 was condemned in 
1841, and in 1843 Piiscy was .suspended for three 
years from his office of preaching in Oxford. 
The occasion of thi.s .su.spen.sinn was a .sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist which lie pieached before the 
Univeisity, and which a boaul of six doctors of 
divinity, without allowing Pusey a bearing, or 
specifying the points on which be was supposed to 
be in the wrong, pronounced to be contrary to the 
teaching of tlie Cluircli of England. As soon as an 
opportunity offered Pusey leiterated bis teaoliiuf', 
and this time he was unmolested. But before lus 
sufipension was over Neivnian had joined the Roman 
Catholic communion, aiul with him went several of 
his le.iding disciples. All rnmonr.s iininted to the 
certainty of Pusey soon following ; lint those who 
knew him best were assured that iiei-or for one 
moment did he entertain any thought of leaving 
the Cliureli of England. 'With Kehle he at once 
set himself to reassure those who weie reeling 
under the blow of Newman’s depaitiiie; and 
it was mainly the moral weight of Piusey’.s 
work and character which prevented the iiowerfnl 
efforts of Newman between 1833 and 1841 from 
resulting in a catastrophe greater than any whlcli 
the English Clmrch has ever experienced. Pusey’s 
unfailing loyalty to the eluircli and deep convic- 
tion of God’.s presence with it, his buoyant liope- 
fiilne.s.s even in the darkest days, and his great 
patience cheered and settled many anxious he.arts, 
and stopped others who were on the point of follow- 
in_g Newman. His attitude would liave had a yet 
wider result, except for the sod events which fol- 
lowed in rapid siioces.sion in the ten years subse- 
quent to Newman’s secession. The new power 
which a civil court had acquired over doctrinal 
suits — which was exhibited in the judgment in 
the Gorham case— the constant attacks of bishops 
and othei'fe upon the Oxford movement, the practi- 
cal inhibition of Pnsey from all ministerial work 
in the diocese of Oxford by Bishop Wilberforce, 
whereby it was made to apiiear that the church 
disowned hi.s teaching— the.se and other less import- 
ant but significant events caused the departure to 
the Roman Church of another hand of distinguished 
men, inohuling Archdeacon (Cardinal) Manning 
and Archdeacon ‘Wilberforce. But still Pnsey 
laboured on, carefully defining the exact position 
of the English Clmrch, ns against Roman claims 
oil tlie one hand and against Zwinglianism and 
Erastianisni on the other. 

Only the chief of hi.s nnincrons writings during 
this period can be alluded to. Tliey included a 
lengtiiy letter on the practice of confession, The 
Church of England leaves her cMldrcn free to whom 
to open their griefs a lreati.se llie form of 

which makes it appear to belong to a moment of 
controversy, altbongli the matter is really of per- 
manent value ; a general defence of his own position 
in A Letter to the Bishop of Ijondon in 1851 ; a work 
on The Boyal Supremacy not an arbitrary authority, 
but Umitm by the laws of the Church of which Kings 
ore OTemfter.?, in 1 850 ; a'larger hook on The Doctrine 
of the Heal Presence, as contained in the Fathers 
(1855), and as taught in the Church of England 
(I8S7). In this class of writings may he included 
also Dr Pusey’s Eirenicon (part i. in 1865, ii. in 
1869, iil in 1870). The object of these vobnnes 
was to clear Hic way for reunion between the 
Church of England aiid the Church of Rome on 
the basis of Catholic, ns distinct from Roman 
Catholic, doctrine and practice. 

The reform of Oxford University, which was 
undertaken after the report of the first Royal 
Commission on the Universitie.s, and which 
destroyed for ever the integrity of the originally 
most intimate bond between the University and 
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tlie Cliurcli, greatly ocoiipied Pnsey’s iiiiiul. His 
evidence before tlie coiiiinission. Ids remarkable 
namplilet on the comparative advantages of Col- 
IcgidfK arid Professorial Teaching and Discijtlinc, i 
and Ids assiduous work on the Hebdomadal 
Council for many years are proofs of the interest 
that he took in the wtdfai-e of his univeis-ity, and < 
of the iiniiortance that he attaclied to a close 
connection between education and religion. ' 

From hS60 onwards the tide had turned. The 
teaching for which the Ti'actarians had lahonred 
anil suil'ered was at that time beginning to he 
I'ecognised, anil those disciples of the Oxford move- 
ment who had atrrvived the shock of the everrts of 
the last twenty years were spi-eadiirg its principles 
thrnrrglroirt the eorrutry. lint the frmits of the 
irrtolei'anee and persecrrtion of which Oxford had 
been the scene were alscr ripenirtg irr the for nr 
of the spread of religimrs indill'erence, based on 
Piationalistic views of revelation. This was the 
enemy which front the first Piisey had dreaded. ' 
He had at least the satisfaction of knowing that, 
ns a re.strlt of the nrovernerrt in which he had takerr 
so prorrrineirt a part, the irrner life of the English 
Chrrrch was far better able to hear the onset of 
srtch a foe, arrd to estinrate the rrntral and spiritual 
ravages which it would make, tharr was the 
Luther-an body of the 18th eerrtrrry, or everr the 
Chrrrch of England irr 1830. Against .snclr teach- 
ing he contended for the vest of his life. All his 
later serrrton.s before tire nniversity and rno.st of 
ilia later hooks deal with it. It was with this 
imrpose that he prnaeouted Professor Jowett for 
his statements irr his commentary on St Paul’s 
Epistles, and that he took so prortrinent a 
part in the later controversy about the Atlran- 
asian Creed. His chief works in this connec- 
tion are the Lectures on the Bonk of Daniel, and 
What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? 
The fornrer', delivered in 18G,S, vigororrsty attack 
those writers who woitld assign to the Book of 
Daniel a date as late as tire 2d centrii-y n.C. Apart 
from the marks which the lectures hear of tire 
heated controversy of the time when they were 
delivered, they are a monuirrent of the author’s 
intelleotual power', wide reading, and solid learning. 
The other book is against the derrial of everiastirrg 
purrislmrerrt : its sobriety and fullness, tire fantil- 
rarity which it shows with all the issues raised in 
the controver'sy, its deep religions feeling, its cairn 
arrd calitritrg tone make it one of the nio.st rematic- 
alrle of Pnsoy’s works. Of a kindred character, 
although in a ditferent field, ai'e the last two 
rrniversity sernrons which he wrote — on the rela- 
tiorr of science to faith and ott the nature of 
prophecy. 

Two other works rrrrrst he noticed. Pir.sey iir- 
herited fr'onr his nredeoessor in the Helrrew chair 
the task of completing A Catalogue of the Arabic 
Maunscripts in the Bodleian Library (1835). It 
was a most toilsome duty, and occupied his time 
for six years. Prrsey’s Commentary on the Minor 
Prophets (1860-77) was his contribution to a cotrr- 
mentary on the whole Bible which he had in his 
rirind for many years, and ott which he enlisted 
the lahotrrs of ICehle and many others. Prrsey 
alone completed his task ; death, advancing years, 
or tire ularnrs of other duties prevented the others 
from contrihuting their share, 

In private life Pnsey was a man of warm 
affection, and widely known for Iris gentletre.ss, 
sincerity, and hrrnrility. He rarely -went into 
society in early life ; at first he withdrew front it 
for purposes of .study and tit save more money to 
give to the poor, hut front the time of iris svrfe’s 
death in 1839 he avoided all social anirrserrrents. 
But he was always aooessihle to any one who 
wished his advice on religimts questions; in fact. 


he r\aa corrstantly smrglrt .ai a spiritual guide by 
persons of every station. His char ity was hmrndpil 
only by his inennte ; hesiile-- alrnndant gifts to poor 
people, he spent large sniit.s of money in helping to 
provide churches in Ea.st London, rn hirilding St 
.Saviour's, Leeds, and in founding and sttpiiorfing 
sisterhood-. His capacity for stmly and for literary 
work was itrrnrerise. He worked only at what it 
was iris dirty to study, hut within that line he 
spared neither' time nor pains in tlrormrghly ma.ster- 
ing every detail. His power of keejiing Iris main 
object before his mind without being confit.sed by 
its details, and of grouping the details in their due 
position, can he seen in almost any of his works. 
Opponents of all schools gave him the credit of 
lieiiig confused ; hut an occasional confn.sion in Iris 
iiiannev of expre.ssing his tliought.s did not irreveiit 
him from knowing his own mind with singitlar 
cicarne-s. He died on 16tlr .September 1882. 

The Life of Pii.sDy by Canon Liddon, left unBnished 
at lira death in 1890, was siibacquently completed by the 
Canon’s literary e.xecutors. 

Pll.shkin, AbEXVXDfiR Seroeievich, a cele- 
brated Unssian poet, wa.s horn at Moscow, 26tlr 
Jfay 1799, and educated at the imperial lyceum of 
n'sat'-koe .Selo. In 1817 ho entered the service of 
the government, lint on account of his liberal 
opinions wa.s for some time banished to Bessarabia. 
In 1820 he piihlished a romantio poem, lluslrni and 
Liudmila. Next came his Prisoner of the Can- 
m.w,'! (1822), liis Fountain nf Bakhchiserai (1826), 
Tziguni (‘The (Typsie.s,’ 1827), and Eugene Onegin 
(1828; Eng. trans. 1881), a clever novel in verse 
somewhat after the style of Byron’s Bappo. In 
1829 he pithlished Poltava, which lias Mazeppa for 
its hero. About the same time he wrote Ins fine 
tragedy Boris Godnnor. Be.sides these works of 
considerable length, he was the antlinr of many 
graceful lyrical poems, deservedly popular through- 
out _Russi,a. He also left some prose wTitings, 
consisting of n History of the Bevolt of Pugachev 
(in the reign of Catliarine), several ' talcs, and 
iiiiscellanemis es.says. He was appointed Russian 
liistoriogi'apher with a pension of 6000 roiihles. 
He was niortally wounded in a duel, and expired 
at fit Petei'shnrg, Jannat' 3 ‘ 29 (February 10) 1837. 
Pushkin is considered the greatest poet whom 
Kiissia has j‘et prodtieed. His writings show ver- 
satility, a ]iowerftrl imagination with vigour of 
expre.ssion. In his Eugene Onegin, a Don- 
Jrianesfpie poem, he is both Inimormis and 
pathetic, and many of his .smaller pieces di.splay 
wonderful elegance and finish. 

The laBt-naiiied poem was translated into English verse 
by Spalding (1881 ) ; the Daughter of the Commandant 
was translated in 1801 ; and a translation of the Poems, 
with introduction and notes by Ivan Panin, appeared at 
HewTorkin 1889. Pushkin’s name is also spelt Pou.slikiu 
and Ponchekin. See the section on the literatiire imder 
Bdssia, .md works there cited. 

Pnslitn, or PuKHTC, the langrrage of the 
Afglian.s jii'oper (see AFiiH-tNl.STAX ), is, according 
to Darmesteter, not intermediate between the 
Irniiic ami Indie hraiiGlies of the Aryan stock, hut 
is directly derived from the Zend, with Peivsian, 
Hindustani, and Arabic admixture. .See Tnimpp’s 
Pashto Grammar (1873), Strangford’s Letters and 
Papers ( 18781, and Darmesteter’s Chants Populaires 
dcs Afghans ( 1890 ). 

Pustule, a circumscribed elevation of the 
cuticle, containing pus : in fact, a small abscess in 
the skin. Pustiiles occur in ninny .skin diseases— 
eczema, acne, scabies, ecthyma, boils, &c.; also 
very prominently in smallpox. For Malignant 
Pustule, see AN’I'HKAX. 

Putcanx, a town 2 miles from the western 
lioundary of Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, 
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opjjOSsite to the J3ui.s ile lioiiloHiie. INIany Parinians 
have fine villas here. Tlieie ave iiiamifactuieta of 
dyestuifs ami cheiiiicaK, dyeing, and ealieo-print- 
ing. Pop. 15,106. 

Pnte'oli. See Pozzi'oM. 

Putuain, a town of Conneoticnt, on theQiiinne- 
haiig Ki\ei', 56 inilea hy rail ENE. of Hartford, 
with a nuinher of cotton-faotoviea and woollen- 
mills. Pop. (1890)6511. 

Pntliaill, ISE.A.EL, a {reueral of the American 
Itevolntioii, was born in what is now Dainers, 
Ma.ssaohusetta, 7th Janirary 1718. In 1739 he 
bonglit a fai'in between Poinfret and Hrooklyn, 
Connecticut, and foi many yeans devoted bini.self 
to its cultivation, gaining meanwhile a high repu- 
tation for courage by such per.sonal exploits as 
following a .she-wolf into lier laii and killing her 
single-handed. In 1755 he left as a captain in a 
contingent of 1000 men whicii Connecticut .sent to 
repel a threatened French invasion of New York, 
and was i)resciit at the battle of Lake Gcoi-ge. In 
1758 lie was captured hy the .savages, tortured, and 
then bound to a tree, and was about to be burned 
to death when a French officer scattered the lire- 
brand.s and rescued him. In 1759 he leceived a 
regiment, in 1762 he went on the dreadful \Ve.st 
India campaign which resulted in the capture of 
Havanna, and in 1764 he lielped to relieve Detroit, 
then besieged hy Pontiac (rpv. ). Ten yearn of 
quiet at home succeeded, during which he made 
his favmliouse into an inii, and was conspicuous 
among the ‘Sons of Liberty.’ In 1775, after 
Conooi'd, he was given the command of the forces 
of Conneoticnt, and was ranking offioer on tlie day 
of Bunker Hill, though not in actual command at 
either the redoubt or tlie rail-fence. He was next 
appointed by congress one of tlie fonr major- 
generals, cand held the oommand at New York and 
in August 1776 at Brooklyn Heights, wliero lie was 
defeated by General Howe on the 27tli. He after- 
wards lield various command.s, and in 1777 was 
appointed to the defence of the Highlands of the 
Hudson. AVhile at Peekskill a lieutenant in a 
loyalist regiment wa.s eapitiired as a .spy and con- 
demned to death ; and, on Sir Henry GUiiton’s 
sending a flag of truce threatening vengeance if 
the sentence should be carried out, Putnam wrote 
a brief and characteristic reply : ‘ Headquarteix, 
7th August 1777.— Edimrad Palmer, an officer in 
the enemy’s service, was taken as a spy lurking 
witliin our lines ; he lias been tried as a spy, con- 
demned as a spy, and shall be executed as a .spy, 
and the flag is ordered to depart immediately. — 
Israel Putnam. — P.>S, — He has accordingly been 
e.xecuted, ’ In 1778, in western Connecticut, 
Putnam made his fainou.s e.soape from Governor 
Tryoii’.s dragoons by riding down tlie stone steps 
at Honseneck. The next year lie liad a stroke of 
paralysis, and the re.st of his life was spent at 
home. He died 19tli May 1790. See Life by 
Increase N. Tarbox (1876), and article by Pro- 
fessor John Fiske in Appleton’s Cijclopieclia of 
Amer. Biog. (1888). 

His cousin, Rufus Putnam, horn 9tli April 
1738, served against the Frenoli from 1757 to 1760, 
and then settled as a farmer and millwright. On 
tlie outbreak of the war he received a licutoiiant- 
colonel’s commission, and rendered good service as 
an engineer. In 1778 he lielped his cousin to 
fortify "West Point. Afterwards he commanded 
a regiment till the end of tlie war, and in 1783 lie 
was promoted to brigadier-general. In 1’788 he 
founcTed Marietta, Ohio ; in 1789 lie was aiipointed 
a judge of tlie supreme court of tlie North-west 
Territory ; and from 1793 to 1803 he was .surveyor- 
general of the United States. He died in Marietta, 
1st May 1824. — Israel’s grand-nephew, Geohgb 


I’.iLMicn Putnam, lioin in Brunswick, Maine, Tth 
February 1814, in 1840 became partner in the liook- 
fiim of VViley ik Putnam, New Yin k, e.sLablisbed a 
branch in London in 18-il, and in 1848 returned to 
the United State.s and started bu.Bine.ss alone. In 
18.52 he founded Putnam’s Magazine. In 1863 he 
retired from business, but in 1866 lie establislied 
the firm of G. P. Piitnani A' Sons (now G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). He died 20tli Ilecemlier 1872. 
He wrote anil compiled seveial books, and was the 
author of the fiist Pica for Iiifcioiatiuiuil Copgrighi 
( 1837 ) printed in America. 

Putney, a suburb of London, in Surrey, 6 miles 
M’SML of \Vaterloo, on the soutli side of tlie tidal 
Tlianies, which, liere nearly 300 yard.s broad, is 
crossed by a new granite bridge (1884-86), leading 
to Fnlbani, and founded and opened by the I’lince 
of AVales. It is a great vowing place, tlie starting- 
point of tlie Oxford and Cambridge boat-race ; and 
from its ready access to Ton-n, the ri\er, I’ntney 
Heatli, and 'SYimblcdon Coininon, has grown rapidly 
of recent years, its principal featnic tliat tliere are 
no poor. Tlie parisli clinrcb, witli a IStli-century 
tower and tlic obantiy of Bisho]i West of Ely, u’as 
mainly lebnilt in 1836; in tlie cliuvcbyard is 
'Tolaml’s grave. Putney is the birthplace of 
Tlioma.s Croniuell and Gibbon, tlic re.sidence of 
Mr Theodore Watts and Mr Swinlmnio, and tlie 
deatbplace of Pitt and Leigh Hunt. From Put- 
ney’s oid bridge IMary M’ollstmiecraft tried to 
drown herself ; and on Putney Heath I’itt fought 
his duel with Tierney ( 1708), Castlerengli liis with 
Canning ( 1809). Pop. ( 1851 ) 6280 ; ( 1881 ) 13,235 ; 
(1891) 17,771. 

PutrcfJictioil is the tei'in given to the deooin- 
losition of organic substances when accompanied 
>y an ofl'ensive smell. It was long supposed to be 
ordinaiy chemical change due to tlic comiilexity, 
resulting instability, and affinity for oxygen of 
organic matter. It is now known to be the result 
of the living activity of certain minute plants called 
Bacteria (q.v.), which also cause Fermentation 
( q.v. ) and ninny diseases ( see Gehm ). 'I’lie spores of 
tlie.se plants are iiresent in great numbers in the 
lower levels of the air, in water, and on the surface 
of the earth ; and, as they are only about '001 nira. 
in diameter and two to fonr times as long, it is not 
surprising that they were not seen, and tliat putre- 
faction wa.s snpiiosed to be apontaneons, But, if we 
boil an infusion of organic stnffi and so kill the 
bacteria in it, and, wliile the steam is coining freely 
oil, clo.se it iqi witli a ping of cotton wool, ndiicb, 
wliile allowing free access to air, prevents any 
germs or siiores from I'eacbiiig the fluid, it will 
remain witliout any cliange for years, but ivill 
begin to putrefy in a day or tu’o if the plug be 
removed. A low temperature, altliongli it will not 
kill the bacteria, will stop their growth and the 
re-sulting destiuctive cliaiiges ; hence the use of 
freezing food on shipboard. Salicylic, carbolic, 
and other acids also check growth, but there seem 
to be only a few poisons, sncli as conosive sub- 
limate, chlorine, and bromine, that actually kill. 
Drying stops growth and kills the developed plant 
in a few days, but the spores will live for a long 
time in a dried condition. Tlio efl'ect of oxygen i.s 
various ; some species require it, while others are 
hindered in their growtli by it ; and a liigli pres- 
sure of oxygen will kill even those kind.s that need 
a certain amount in a few days. Of the piecise 
chemical changes that take place as a result of the 
life of bacteria rve are still largely ignorant ; the 
chief final results of these changes are described 
under Fermentation. For an inve-stigntion in 
the causes of putrefaction, .see Tyndall’s Floating 
Matter of the Air (1881). 

Putrid Fever. See Jail Fever. 
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Putty, a composition of whitinq and drying oil 
woikod into a tliiok paste, used k.y paiutei-s and 
^daziei's, wlacli in time becomes very liard. 

Putty-powder is the binoxide or dioxide of 
tin, SnO.,. It is prepared from the scum or crude 
oxide wfiicli forma on the surface of melted tin, 
wliich is removed and pui-ified Ijy calcination, and 
then oround to powder. Putty-powder is used for 
polishino stone, glass, and other substance.s; also 
for making white enamel and for giving to glass 
an opaque white colour. 

PutumuyOj or Ic.t, a trihutary of the Amazon, 
rises in Colombia on the eastern side of the Andes, 
and flow.s .south-east for 950 mile.s, joining the 
Amazon in the w’est of Brazil. It is the principal 
navigable .stream between Brazil and Colombia. 

Puy, Le, or Le Puy-EN-Velay, a town of 
France (dept. Haute-Loire), 70 miles .SW. of Lyons 
by rail, consists of the new town in a valley and 
the old town, this latter one of the most picturesque 
in France. Puy (Berry, /mi or yjfia, ‘a hill;’ Ital. 
poggio ; Lat. podium; Gr. podioii) is the name 
commonly given in the highlands of Auvergne and 
tlie Cevenne.s to tlie truncated conical peaks of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. The town of Le Puy stands on the 
steep slojies of Jilount Anis (2050 feet), from tlie 
summit of which starts up precipitously the basaltic 
mass called Mont Corneille, crowned by a colossal 
figure (53 feet) of the Virgin, made of Rnsaian 
eauuou brought from Sebastopol. The moat notable 
huihling is the liomaneaque cathedral (6th-12th 
century), ivitli a veueiated image of the Virgin and 
ancient cloisters; it is situated in_ (he liighest part 
of the town. There are other ancient and interest- 
ing olmrohes and a museum. Lace and tliread 
work are niaiiufactmed. Pop. (1872) 18,061; 
(1886) 18,912. 

Pliya, the largest of the Brmneliaoeaj |q.v.), 
found in Chili as far south as 40“ S. It equals the 
Agave (which in its characters it somewliat 
resembles) in height, and greatly surpasses it in 
the thiokne.ss of its half-woody stem. When the 
plant is mature it tlirusts, forth from its ciowu of 
.spiny leave.s a huge panicle of yellow (lowers, 
which may ha from 6 to 9 feet in height. The 
plinit has been groira under cover in England, and 
will thrive in the open air in the Mediterranean 
regions of Europe. 

Pliy-dc-D6lIie, a central department of France, 
containing an area of 3070 sq. iii. and a pop. 
( 1886 ) of 570,964. The western side of the depart- 
ment is an elevated volcanic region, .studded with 
numerous extinct cones, and greatly broken by 
corries, erosion valleys, crater lakes, &c. (see 
France). The highest cones are Puy-de-Sancy 
(6188 feet) and Puy-de-Dome (4806); on the east 
side the Porez !Mountain.s (5380) march with the 
frontier. The principal rivers are the Allier, a 
tributary of the Loire, and the Dordogne. The 
soil is, in general, thin and poor ; hut its volcanic 
character fosters vegetation, especially in the valley 
of Limagne. Agriculture and cattle-breeding are 
the chief occupations. The climate is uncertain, 
and .seveie in the mountains. The principal 
minerals are coal and lead. Hot and cold mineral 
springs are abundant, among the most frequented 
being those of Mont Dore (q.v. ), Chfiteaimeuf, St 
Neotaive, Koyat, Chflteldon, &c. The department 
i.s subdivided into the aviondissements of Amhert, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Is.soire, Riom, and Thiers. 
Capital, Clermont-Ferrand. 

Puzzle-iiioiikey. See Araucaria. 
Puzzola'na. See Cement,?. 

Pwllheli, a brisk little .seaport and popular 
watering-place, 22 mile.s by rail S. by W. of Car- 
narvon in Wales, with lobster and oyker fisheries. 


It is a municipal borongli, uniting witli Carnarvon, 
li'C. to letmii one member. Pop. of parish, ,7232. 

Pya’inia (from the Gr. j/yoii, ‘ pus,' ami liaimci, 
‘blood’), or purulent infection of tlie blood, is a 
disease u hose exciting cau.se is tlie introduction of 
decomposing pus or wounil dischargea, or the pro- 
ducts of decomposition of animal iluids, into the 
circulation, through an ulcer or a wound, or an 
imperfectly closed vein (see Phlebiti.s and PUER- 
PERAL Fever). T]ie teim ilepticicmki is applied 
by buiiie to the same disease, by otliers only to 
very grave cases of pyrnmia ; while by many it is 
restricted to case.s of blood-poisoning by putrid 
animal matters in genei al, such as those obtained 
from decomposing hides or dead bodies, or home on 
foul air or septic gases. The two conditions have 
a general resemhlauce to each other. The poison 
is rapidly ahsorlied and difiii.scd, and the blood 
undergoes ceitain changes, the nature of which 
cliemLstry has as yet failed to detect ; it is ceitain, 
however, that the lilood contains micro- org.anisnis 
( niicroeoeci and bacteria; see Germ). Witliin 
twenty-four houis, in very acute cases, theie 
aie seveiB sliiierings, lieadache, and giddiness 
followed liy heat, peispiration, and accelerated 
circulation. In twenty-four liouis more the 
patient may he in a hopeless condition, delirious, 
and rapidly sinking. In less acute cases the symp- 
toms closely re.semble those of typhoid fever, and 
in tills foim the disease is a common cause of death 
after surgical oiieiations ; such cases are invariably 
characterised by the formation of secondaiy 
abscesses in the lungs, liver, Iddneys, and other 
internal organs, in the various glands (the parotid 
gland in Piesideiit Gaifield’s case), in the joints, 
and in the tis.sues immediately under the skin. 
The pus of such abscesses always contains bacteria. 
There is usually more or less delirium. The patient 
geneially dies of exhaustion. Recovery i.s lare. 
It is ehiefl}', however, in tlie presence of predispos- 
ing causes, such as previous illne.ss, piostration 
from organic disease or surmcal complaints, or 
from difficult paiturition, unhealthy occupations, 
&c., that the poison acts so severely; these, witli 
the occurrence of putrefaction in a wound, may 
convert a compaiatively slight local niiscliiuf into 
infection of the whole mass of the blood. 

Bearing in mind the manner in uhioh pymniia 
originates, it is clear that this disease is one to he 
prevented lather than cuied. Until compaiatively 
recently, when it was acknowledged that pyamiia 
was the cause of death in 10 per cent, of ail cases 
of amputation, and of 43 per cent, of cdl fatal 
primary amputations, the careful preparation of a 
patient before operation was, with justice, most 
strenuously insisted on. ‘Patients must he 
strengthened,’ said Mr Callender, ‘by tonics, such 
as quinine and iron ; and their secretions must he 
set riglit by appropriate alteratives ; this treat- 
ment must he continued for a considerable period.’ 
Diet should he attended to, and intemjierate 
patients ‘ should be accustomed to a more healthy 
mode of life. ’ After opeiation, also, patients should 
be adefjuately supported with nutritions diet, and 
witli stinmlants and opium if necessary. No judi- 
cious surgeon u ill ever neglect such iiieasni es. But 
tlie really essential matter in the prevention of 
pyauuia is the prevention of putrefaction in the 
wound diacliarges. This has been clearly proved 
by the brilliant results achieved by Sir Jo,seph 
luster and other surgeons at home and abroad, who 
have adopted the antiseptic method of treating 
wounds (see Antiseptic Subgera')- 'Em' several 
years Lister’s wards in Glasgow Royal Inlirniary, 
formerly ravaged 1 iiyseniia, remained free of tlie 
disease after the adojition of the antiseptic system ; 
after two years’ practice of this treatment purulent 
infection disappeared from the ward.s of the hn.spltal 
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at Lyons, where it foriiieiiy liaci a ])eunaiient Jiome ; 
and similar testimony might he quoted from every 
quarter and to any extent. The use of antiseptics, 
adopted early and follon-eil out intelligently, may 
he said to have aholished the risk of purulent 
infection in wound.s from operation or injury. 

Even when the disease has shown itself, the nse 
of antiseptics (peichloride and other salts of mer- 
cury, carbolic acid, horacic aeid, horoglyceride, 
iodoform, thymol, eucalyptol, iS;e.) should he re- 
sorted to locally. The bowehs, skin, and kidneys 
may he acted on by suitable purgatives, diapho- 
retics, and diuretics,' with a view to the elimination 
of the poison ; but the i)fi.tient mu-st he carefully 
watched for signs of depression, which must he 
combated with opium and stimulants, both of 
which sliould he given in small and frequently 
repeated doses. Ciuinine in moderately large dose.s 
is very serviceable tiuoughout tlie whole course of 
such a case ; larger doses may occasionally he given 
to reduce e.xces.sively high tem])eriitures, though 
antij^iyretica in general must he used witli extieme 
caution. Various antiseptic drugs have heeu re- 
eoinmeuded for internal use, such as salicylic acid 
and the salicylates, the hyposulphite of sodium, 
and the hyposulphites generally. This treatment, 
GOinbineil with tile most assiduoms nursing and 
generous dieting-, and the appropiiate surgical 
management of such secondary ahscesse-s as form, 
will sometimes prove .successful 

Pyat, PjSLlX, a Frencli joni-naliat ami coni- 
muniat, horn at Yierzon (dept. Cher), on 4th Octo- 
ber 1810, studied law and in 1831 was admitted 
to the bar, hut chieily wrote articles, feuilletoms, 
and ylays, often with strong polilieal allu-sions. 
He signed Ledru-Rollin’s ajipeal to the masses 
to arm in 1849, and, the attempt having failed, 
escaped to Sivitzerland. After tliat he found refuge 
in Belgium and England, and was a meniher of the 
‘European revoliition.avy oomiiiittee.’ Iteturniug 
to Franco on amnesty in 1870, he made himself a 
[ leader of the Paris coimmuiists and took a foiemost 
jiai't in the destruotiou of the Vendome Column ; on 
the fall of the Commune he escaped to London. He 
was tried and condemned to deatli, in absence, in 
1873, for his sliave in the misdeeds of the Communal 
Government, but was pardoned in 1880. Mar-soilles 
chose him one of her deputies in 1888. He died 
5th August 1889 at St Gration. 

Pycnogoilidu*, a very reinarkahle group of 
Arthropod animals, perhaps intermediate between 
Crustaceans and Araclmid.s. The body consists of 
a fmsed oephalotlioracie region, three iree thoracic 
segments, and a rudimentary abdomen. The head 
u.sually hears a tubular pioboscis, a pair of man- 
dibles, a pair of slender palps, and a jiair of egg- 
carrying legs; hut mandibles and palps may he 
absent, and the egg-carrying leg.-, are somet'ime.s 
restricted to the males. Be- 
sides these there are four pains 
of clawed limbs, into which 
prolougation.s of the gut e.x- 
tcnd. There i.s a dor.sal heart ; 
respiration is effected through 
the slvin. The males usually j 
carry the egg.s. There is a 
metauiorydmsis in develop- 
ment. Tlie pycnogonictic are 
sometimes ealled ‘sea-spiders’ 
and also Pautopoda. They 
are all marine, and some of 
Fyanogomm littorale. them live among alga*, or are 
to he found uiuler stojnes on 
the beach, whilst others are dredged from deep 
•water. They .seem to feed hy sucking other 
animals. See Hoek, Challanger Beport (iii, 1880) ; 
and Dohrn, Fauna cl, GoJfes v. Neapel (iv, 1881). 


l*ye, HEKKi' Jahe.s, poet-laiueate, was horn in 
London, lOtli July 1745, ami educated at Magdalen 
College, O.vford, in 1772 being made a D.C.L. He 
held a commission in the Berkshire militia, in 1784 
■\vas elected memhev for that county, in 1790 suc- 
ceeded Wavton as laureate, and in 1792 was a])- 

i ioiuted a London i)olice magistrate. He died at 
ffiiiier, near Hiinow, J3tli August 1813. The 
worlcs of ‘poetical Pye,’ who, as Byron remarked, 
was ‘ eniiiieiitly respectable in everything hut his 
l)oetry,’ are nearly twenty in number, and include I 
Alfred: an Efie (1801), with nuinerons hirthdny 
and new-year odes. 

Pygmalion, in Greek Mythology, grandson of 
Agenor, king of Cyprus, fell in love with an ivory 
statue of a young maiden he himself had made, 
and prayed to Ai)hrodite to give it life. His prayer 
was granted, on ^vhich he married the maiden, who 
bore him Payihus. 

Pyginie.S. See Dw.^RF ; Qnatrefages, Les 
P;/gndex I \S87) ; and for a descrii>tioii of the two 
types of pygmies (one handsome and prepossess- 
ing, the other degraded and repulsive) whom 
Stanley saw in the Central African forest ill 1887- 
89, see his In Darkest Africa ( 1890). 

Pyladcs. See Orestes. 

PyiH, John, was hnm of a good old iSomerset- 
shire stock at Brvimire, near Bridgwater, in 1584. 

He entered Broailgates Hall ( now Penihroke Col- 
lege), Oxford, in 1599, as a geiitlemaii-conimoner, 
hut left in 1602 without taking a degree, and then 
probably studied law at one of the Inns of Court. 

He married in 1614, hut in 1620 was left a widower 
with ih-e young children, and ne.xt year was lirst 
letui-ned to jiarliament hy Caine. Tins seat he 
e.Xfhanged in 1625 for Tai’istook. He at once 
attached himself to the Country party, and pro- 
ceeded to war against monopolies, iiaiiistry, tlie 
Spanish match, and absolutism with a vigour that 
brought liim three months’ durance. He was one 
of the memhers who jirusented a jietitioii to James 
I. at Newmarket, when ‘ Chairs ! ’ cried the king, 
‘chaiis ! here he twal kyiiges coinin’ 1 ’ and in 1626, 
the year after the accession of Charles I. , he took a 
proiiiiiierit part in the iinpeaolmient of the Duke 
of Buckinglmtii. In the parliament of 1628 he 
stood second only to Sir John Eliot, whom lie ably 
supported in tlie debate on the Petition of Right, 
hut -whom he opposed in the matter of tonnage and 
poundage, deeming the ]n-ivilegea of parliament 
inferior to the liiiei ties of the kingdom. In the 
Short Parliament (1640), when, in Clarendon’s 
words, ‘men gazed on each other, looking who 
should begin, iiiiich the greater part liai’ing never 
sat before,' Pyin on 17th Ajiril ‘brake the ice hy 
a two hours' diacourse, in which lie auiuined up 
shortly and sharply all that most reflected upon 
tlie prudence and justice of tlie government, that 
they might see how much work they had to do to 
.satisfy their country.’ And lastly, in the Long 
Parliament, hai-iiig meanwhile joined hands with 
the Scots, and lidden with Hampden through Eng- 
land, urging the voters to their duty, Pyin on lltli 
November named Strafl'ord, tweli-e years earlier 
his friend and ally, as the ‘ piincqial author and 
IJi-omoter of all those counsels which had exposed 
the kingdom to so mnoh rniii.’ In the iui))each- 
iiient of Strallord whieli followed, resulting in his 
execution under a hill of attainder, Pym took the 
leading part j and Pyiu’s is the chief credit of this 
masterstroke of policy, which deprived the king of 
the one man of resolute temper and powerful genius 
who supported his cause. In the proceedings 
against Laud Pym was also conspicuous, as in the 
carrying of the Grand Kenionstraiice and in every 
other ci-isis of moment np to the time when war 
became inevitable; he was the one of the -Five 
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Mumbera ' whom Charles singled ont by name. On 
the breaking out of hostilities bo. remained at his 
ijost in London, and there, in the e-xercise of the 
functions of the executive, rendered services to 
the cause not less valuable and essential than those 
of a general in the field. While the strife was yet 
lauding he died, through tlie breaking of an inter- 
nal abscess, at Derby House on Sth December 
1613, having only the month before been appointed 
to tlie iini)ortant post of Lieutenant of the Ord- 
nance. ‘ Iving Pyni ’ wa.s buried in IVestminster 
Abbey with great pomp and magnificence, but at 
the Restoration bis Temains were cast out into a 
pit in St Margaret’s cbui cliyard. 

‘The most popular man,’ says Clarendon, ‘and 
the mo.st able to do hurt that hath lived in any 
time.’ And such Pym was, only emphasis ought 
to he laid upon the ‘ able. ' He was no demagogue, 
no revolutionist, as neither was lie a nanow pre- 
cisian. His intellect, on the contrary, was ‘in- 
tensely cons'eiwative, ’ in Mr Gardiner’s phrase; he 
was a champion of what lie believed to be. the 
ancient eoustitiition again.st those wlio lie thought 
were striving to subvert it. He was, moreover, an 
English country gentleman, ■H’bo liked the good 
thing.s of this life, and was not so circuiiispeet in 
Ills conduct but wliat scandal made free with his 
name, asserting, for instance, tliat ‘Master Pym 
had .succeeded the Earl of Strallbid in the affections 
of my lady Carlisle.’ 

•Set* Jolm Foi’sfcer’s JStnlitent British Statesmen (vol. iii. 
1837) ; Goldwin Smith’s Three English .'itatcsmcn (1867) ; 
and otlioE works cited at Cmvatea I., Elio'I (Sik John), 
and SinAPtonn. 

Pyracautka. See CEATJsaus. 

Pyramid, in Geometry, is a solid figure, of 
whieli the base is a plane veotilinear figure, and 
the sides are triangles, ooiiverging to a point at the 
top or ‘ apex. ' Pyramids, like prism.s, are named 
from the form of their bases : tliiis, a pyramid 
having a triangle for its base is a ti-iangiilar jiyiu- 
inid, witli a stiuare base, a square pyramid, with 
any four-sided figure for its base, a quadrangular 
jiyraniid ; or it may be peutavonal, hexagonal, &c. 
Pyramids may he either ‘right’ or ‘oblique’ (see 
Phism). a right pyramid, wltli an equilateral 
figure for its base, lias all its sloping edges equal ; 
but tills is not the case if the pyramid be oblique. 
The most reinarkable property of the pyramid is 
that its volume is exactly one-third of that of a 
prism liaving the same base and \ertical height; 
and it follows from this that all pyramids having 
the same base and height are mu.al to one another. 
The word (Gr. jnjramis) is of Egyptian origin. 

Pyramid, a structure of the sliapc of the geo- 
metric figure so called, erected in diffcveiit parts of 
the Old and New World, the most important being 
the Pyramids of Egypt, which were reckoned among 
the seven wondens of the world. They are about 
seventy-five in number, of different sizes, situated 
cbiefiy between 29° and 30“ N. lat. , and are niasaes 
of stone (or rarely brick), with square bases and 
triangular sides. Altlioiigli various opinions have 
prevailed as to their use, as that they were ei’ected 
tor astrological, astronomical, and metrological pur- 
pose.s, for lesisting the encroaolinient of the sand 
of the desert, for granaries, reservoirs, &c., there 
is no doubt that they were really nothing more 
than the tombs of monarcbs of Egyptwlio flourished 
from the first to the twelfth dynasty. With the 
excejition of some very late pyramids in Nubia, 
none were constructed after the twelfth dynasty; 
the later kings were buried at Abydos, Thebes, 
and other places, in tombs of a totally different 
construction. The jjyratrdds of Egypt may be 
described as monuments built over tire sepulchral 
chambers of kings. The Egyptian monarch was 


ever careful to pre))aie his ‘eternal abode.’ For 
tills purpose a shaft of the size of the intended 
sarcoiihagus was iiivst hollowed in the rock at an 
incline suitable for lowering the ooflin, and at a 
convenient depth a rectangular chamber was ex- 
cavated in the solid rock. Over this chamber a 
cubical mass of masonry of square blocks was then 
placed, leaving tlie orifice of the shaft open. Addi- 
tions continued to be made to tills cubical mass 
both in height and breadth as long na the monarch 
lived, so that at bis death all that remained to be 
done was to face and smooth the exterior of the 
step-formed mound by adding courses of long blocks 
on each layer of the steps, and then cutting the 
whole to a fiat or even surface. This outer 
masonry or casing has in most instances been 
stripped off. Provision was made for protecting 
the vertical joints by placing each stone half-way 
over another. The masonry is admirably iinisbed ; 
and the mechanical means by which sucii immense 
masses of stone were raiseel to their places roust 
have been powerful and elaborate. The finer 
stones were quarried at Tuva and other places on 
tlie o 2 > 2 )osite bank of the Nile ; sometimes, how- 
ever, granite taken from tbo quarries of Eyene was 
employed for the casing. The entrances were 
carefully filled up, and tlie jiaasage protected hy 
stone piQi tcullisea and other contrivances, to jne- 
vent ingress to the sepulchral chaniher. Tlie sides 
of the i>yramids face the cardinal points, and the 
entrances face tlie noilh. Tlie most lemarkable 
and finest pyramidb are those of Gizeli (Giza), 



Section of Great Pyramid of Glzeh : 

A, B, entrance paasages ; F, Queen’s Cliainter ; X>, King’s 
Chamber ; G, well : H, subterranean apartment. 


situated on the edge of the Liliyan Desert, near 
Memphis, on tlie ivest bank of the Nile. Of the 
three large.st and most famous the First or Great 
Pyramid was tlie seimlchre of Cliufii, the second 
king of the fourth dynasty ( 3733-3686 B.O. accord- 
ing to Brugscli). Oliufu is the Cheops of Hero- 
dotus, the Clienihis or Ghemniis of Diodorus, and 
the Suphis of Manetlio. Its height was originally 
481 feet, and its base 774 feet square ; in other 
words, it was higher than St Paul’s Cathedral, 
on an area about the size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Its slope or angle was 51° SO'. It has, however, 
been innch despoiled and stripped of its exterior 
blocks for the building of the mosques and walls 
of (iairo. The original sepulchral chaniher, 46 
feet X 2'7 feet, and 10 feet 6 Indies high, was hewn 
in the solid rook, and was reached by a passage, 
320 feet long, which descended to it from Hie 
entrance at the foot of the pyramid. The excava- 
tions in this direction were subsequently aban- 
doned, and a second chamber, witli a triangular 
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roof, was constiucted in tlie niasomy of the pyra- weie opened by Belzoiii in 1816. Tlie iimsoniy i,s 
mid, 17 feet x 10 feet, and 20 feet high. Tliis was inferior to the first, but it was anciently ca-.ed 
leached by a pas.s.age rising at an inclination of below with polished stones, some of which lemain, 
26° 18', terminating in a horizontal passage. It is while the top still letains its original casing, 
called the Queen’s Chamber, and occupies a posi- The Thiul Pyianiid, built by Menkanra, or 
tion nearly in the centre of the pyramid. The Mycerinus (3633 n.c.), fourth king of the fourth 
monument— pi obablv owing to the longlife attained ilynasly, is iiiuch smaller than the other two, being 
by the nioiiaich— .still piogiessing, a thiid chamber, only 215 feet high by 350 feet at the base. It has 
called the King’s, was then constuicted by prolong- thiee cliambeis, the lowest of which, granite lined, 
ing the ascending passage of the Qiieen’.s Chamber held a saicophagus of whinstone and a wooden 
for 150 feet fill ther into the very centre of the pyra- coffin. The inscription on the coffin reads : ‘ Osiris, 
mid, and after a .short horizontal passage, making King of the North and South, IMeii-Kau-Ra, living 
a room 17 x 34 feet, ■and 19 feet higli. To dim- for ever ! The heavens have produced thee, thou 
inisli the pressure of the aiiperinciiiubeiit masonry was engendeied by Nut (tlie sky), tlioii ait the 
on the flat loof live small cbaiiibei.s (E in fig.) weie offspring of Seb (the earth). Thy mother Nut 
made vertically in succession above the loof, the spreads liei'self over thee in liei foiiii as a divine 
a|je.v of the pointed uppermo.st ehamher (in which mystery. She ha.s gi anted thee to be a god. Thou 
the name of Cliiifu is .scrawled) being lathermore shalt never more have enemies, 0 King of the 
than 69 feet above the roof of the King’s Chaiiiher. North and South, Men-Kau-Ra, living for ever’ 
The end of the horizontal passage was caiefully (Budge, T/ie Nile, 141-142). From this we may 
liiiished, and cased witli slabs of led syenitic conclude that the Egyptian religion and the doc- 
granite exquisitely fitted together; and in the trine of immortality weie li.xed as enily ns 3600 
King's Cliambei' is the bioken red granite saico- li.o. Amongst the debris of the coffin and in the 
pliagns of King Cliiifii, 7 feet 6'. inches long, 3 feet clianibeis were found the legs and pait of the trunk 
3 melies liroad, and 3 feet 5 incties high, to contain of a body with linen wiapper, supposed by some to 
wliieli the pyianiid wa-s built. 1‘iazzi Smytli he that of the monaicli, hut by otlieis to he that of 
fancied (for it is nothing nioie than fancy) that an Aral). This body and fragments of the collin were 
this coll'er was not a saicophagus, hut a stamlaul lemoved to the British IMiiseiim ; hut the stone sar- 
cophagus was iinfoi'tiiiiately lost off 
Carthaj^eiia by the sinking of the 
vessel ill which it was being trans- 
ported to England. The masonry 
of this pyramid is most excellent, 
and it was anciently cased half-way 
lip with gianite, the leiiiains of 
uliicli are still visible. It was 
wantonly damaged by Saladiii’s 
nephew, El-Kfimil, in the 12tli 
century, in the insane desire of 
desti (lying it. The Thiul Pymniicl 
is regarded with superstitions dread 
by the natives, on account of a sup- 
posed lady’s ghost, and there is a 
curious legend connecting it with 
the courtesan Rhodope. 

Theie are six other pyramids of 
inferior size and interest at Glzeli ; 
otlieis at Ahoii Rofisli, six miles to 
the north-west of the same spot ; 
and four (originally foiiiLeen) at 
.•\hnsir (Busiiis), with the names 
of Saliu-ra and Usr-en-ra of the 
fifth and sixth dynasties. A group 
of eleven pyramids remains at Sak- 
Tlie Second Pyramid. kara, some of which ivere e.xplored 

in 1880-81 by III. Maspero, such as 
those of Unas (3333 B.c. ), Teta (3266), and Pepi 
(3233), all of the fifth and sixth dynasties. The so- 
called Step Pyramid at Sakkara is believed to have 
been built by Ueiieplies of the first dynasty. Six 
pyramids still stand at Dahslihr ; and that at Mey- 
dftiii, with a peculiar construction in thiee stages, 
is supposed to he the tomb of Senefern (3766 b.c.), 
Churn’s jiredoeessor in the fourth dynasty. There 
are also pyramids in the Fayyfini, and some small 
ones of brick at Thebes. In Nnhia, the ancient 
Ethiopia, are several pyramids, the tombs of the 
uionarchs of Meroe fioni 600 to 100 B.C. and of 
some of the Ethiopian conquerors of Egypt. They 
are tallei in proporlioii to their base than the Egyp- 
tian pyramids, and generally have a sepulchral 
hall, or propyloii, with sculptures, which faces the 
east. 

In Assyria the Birs Nirai-fid, or Tower of Behis, 
was a kind of step-shaped pyramid of seven 
different-coloured hiieks, (ledicated to the planets 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The Mujelliha, another 
mound, was of pyramidal shape. The pyramid 


measure of caiiacity, of iidiich the Biitish quarter 
i.s the fourth jiart. As the heat of this chamber 
was stifling, two small air-ohaiiiiels, or chimneys, 
about eight inches square, were made, ascending 
to tlie north and smith sides of the pyramid, which 
perfectly ventilate it. After the uiuiiiniy was de- 
posited in the King’.s Chaiiiber, the entrance was 
closed with granite portcullises, and a well made 
at the Junction of the upward-inclined and hori- 
zontal passages, by which the workmen descended 
into the downward-inclined passage. According 
to Heiodotiis, this pyramid took a long time in 
construction — 100,000 iiieii heiiig employed on it 
for thirty years. The facing-stones wore said to be 
inscribed with writing, probably of a religious 
character. The Great Pyramid was opened by the 
’Abhaside Caliph El Maniiln in the 9tli century. 

The Second Pyramid is situated on a higher 
elevation than the first, and ivas built by Chafra 
or Oliepliren (3666-3633 n.c.), third king of the 
fourth dynasty. It is 450 feet liigh, on a base of 
700 feet, and has two sepiilcliral oliaiiibevs, which 
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also entered into the aicliitectuie of the toiiih of 
Saulanapaliis at TaiMis, and of the iMansolenm of 
Ai temisia at Halicarnassus. A .small j>yraiuid, the 
seinilclue of C. C'esfcius, imitated fiointlie Egyptian 
in the days of Augustus, still e.'ii&ts within the 
wall of Aiiielian at Hume. Teniiiles and other 
monninents of pyramidal shape are found in India, 
Cliina, Cambodia, Java, tlie Poll nesian Islands, and 
el'ewheie. Tlie Toltecs and .iztees erected temples 
in Mexico, called Teocalli (q.v.), or abodes of gods, 
of pyiamidal shape, iiith steps or teiraceahy which 
to ascend and reaeli an altar, generally placeil on 
the .summit, where human .saeiilices and other rites 
were iieifornied. The.se, however, are not true 
pyiamids, the pure and simple foini of which is 
restiicted to Egypt. Tlie iiyiamidal form entered 
extensively into the arcliitectuie of the Egyptians, 
and ajipears on the tops of obelisks and tombs as 
a kind of roof. Small models of pyramids, with 
inscribed adoiations to the sun, oi having royal 
names, were also placed in the tombs. 

Kee Lepsius, Uiber den Bau der Piiramiden (1843); 
IVilkinson, Topotjr. of Tkches 1835); Yyse, Operations 
carried on at G\zeh in 1SJ7 (1842); IV. Flinders Petrie, 
The Great Pyrainid (1888). Ingenious fancies about the 
supposed metrologioal and astrological purport of the 
P 3 Tamids aie given in Pi.szd Smyth’s Our Inheritance in 
the Great Piirumid (1804), and It. A. Prootoi's ThcGreat 
Pyramid (1882). The astronomical data affoided by the 
orientation of temples and pyiamids were in 1801 sub- 
jected to thorough investigation by Hr Norman Loekyer, 

Pyi*ami(l.S. a game played on a billiaid-tahle. 
Fifteen red balls are placed on the table in the foini 
of a pyramid, tlie ape.x of the pyramid being on the 
winning snot, with the base nearer to the top of the 
table. ' There is also a si.xteenth white hall, which 
is used by both playei.s when striking', The object 
of the players is to hole the pyramid balls. The 
first stioke is from hand ; the succeeding strokes 
are played from where the white hall stops, un- 
less the striker runs in, when Ilia advorsaiy play.s 
fiom hand. Also, wiien only two balls leinaiu 
on the table, tlie white and the red are played 
with alternately. When a player holes a pyra- 
mid ball he scores one, and plays again on 
any hall he likes. If a player runs in oi gives a 
miss, one is deducted from his score, and a red ball 
is replaced on the talile on the winning spot, oi 
ns near in a stiaigUt hue beyond it as it will go 
witliont touching another hall ; if the player has 
made no score, he owes one, and the first red hall he 
holes is placed on the table. When all the red 
balls are holed, the lower score is deducted from 
the higher, and the diflerence i.s the number of 
lives won. The game ia generally played for so 
much a life, with a stake on the pool equal to the 
value of three lives. The lives are not paid for 
when taken (as at pool), but the diffeience in the 
scores is recorded on a slate marking-board at the 
conclusion of each game. 

The principal varieties of pyramids are shell out 
and snooker. Shell out i.s ])yramids played by more 
than two persons. The only differences are that, 
if a player runs in or misses, one is deducted fronr 
his score, hut no hall is replaced on the table, and 
that the last ball scores two. At snooker, in arldi- 
tion to the pyramid balls, .some of the pool halls 
(beginning with the yellow') are placed on various 
spots orr the table. A red p.Yranrid hall must frujt 
be pl.ayed on, and, if it is holed, the striker must 
tlrerr play on a pool ball. The pool balls score two, 
three, foirr, five, arrd si.x respectively, according to 
tire Qixler of their colours on the marking-hoard ; 
running in or rrrissing when playing on a pool ball 
scores eori'espondingly against, the amount being 
added to the opponent’s score. When a pool ball 
is holed, it is replaced on its original spot, and the 
striker must next play on a pyramid ball. ^Vlren 
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nil the pyramid halls have Irectr holed, the pool 
halls are played on in tire order of their coloutr-, 
hut ate irot tlren replaced when holed. 

A great prrrnt is to avoid being snooleied — r.e. 
to play on a ])yi'amrd ball .so that if holed a pool 
hall is left open, and nee rersd. If a player is 
snookereil, his adretsiuy adds to his score the 
value of the neatest pool ball. Sonte rule.s compel 
the striker to ttaitte the hall playeil at, when, if he 
fail.s to hit it, he is stmoketed off that. Tire rrrles 
of snooker vary itirtch in dittcrent rooms. 

Pyraiiins ami Tliisbe. The tragic.al hi.s- 
tory of these two losers is told by Grid in the 4tli 
book of his jl/efn/r/o/vViOAt’.s’, They were iratrve.s of 
Babyhtn, and tenderly attacherl to each other, hut, 
as their parerrts wottld not hear of their riiatriage, 
they had to eoirterrt thenrseh es with clandestine 
iriterview.s by rright. On one occasioit they 
airattged to meet at the tonrh of Ninus, where 
Thtshe, who was first at the trystrrrg-spot, was 
startled to discover a lioiress. She irrirrrediately 
ratr otf, but irr her terror and hreste dropped her 
garnreirt, which the tierce anirtral, th.at had jrrst 
torrr an o.x irr pieces, coveted with blood. Soon 
after Pytamtrs appeared, and, .seetttg his uristress's 
robe, c.arite to tire eotreltrsirttt she had been mttt- 
dereci, wirererrpon he killed Irim.self. Thisbe now 
returtred, and, beholding her lover lyhtg dead on 
the ground, pirt an end to Iter ouir Life. The 
story w'as afaroririte one dating the middle ages. 
Bottorrr pronorrtrccs it ‘a vetj good piece of work 
anil a trtetry ’ irr -4 Midsummer Night's IJrcam. 

rcnees, the ntormtain-charn that divides 
France frorrr Sitain, stretches netoss ftoitt the 
Mediterranean to the sorrilr-east coirrer of the Buy 
of Biscay, a drstarree of 270 miles ; the breadth of , 
the.s.vstem rat res between 1,5 and 70rttrles, and the 
!t,rea it covets nreasitres 13,000 sq. itr. Tire Pyre- 
nees forrit a regular arrd corrtrnuorr.s chain, clivis'ilrle 
into three portions, the Western, the Ceirtral, and 
tire En-stern Pyrenees. The lirst-nanred division 
extends enstrvarrls front the Bay of Biscay to the 
Port de Cartfrano ( or Col de Soirrport), n enniage- 
road that crosses the chain at an elevation of 5380 
feet, and leads frorrr Oloion to Saragossa. This 
division hr the lirrvest in the entire chain, its aver- 
age height being 3300 to 4300 feet. Here two 
passes give access to Spain, that of St Jeart Pied de 
Port (or Roncesv.alles) and that hetrr-een Bayoirne 
and Elizondo ; the railway frorrr Bnyomre to San 
Sebastian pas.ses tire errd of the clrarn clo.se to the 
sea. The Cerrtrnl Pyrenees, extending from the 
Port de Canfrano to the Col de la Perchc, this 
connecting tire valley of the French Tet (dept. 
Pyrenees-Oiientales) with the valley of the Siranrslr 
Segre (irrov. Lerida), contain the highest peaks and 
the irrost imposing itrountaiu-rriosses of the entire 
system, as Pic de N6tlrotr (in Maladetta), 11,188 
feet; Morrt Perdu, 10,998; Vignemale, 10,794; 
Marbore, 10,673; and Pic du Midi, 9466. The 
summits of the Eastern Pyrenees, which extend 
eastwaixls fronr the Col de laPerclte (5300 feet), the 
second pass over the loft.y chairr, rnnge between 
6500 and 7500 feet ( Prrtgnral, 9545 ; Carrigou, 013S ) : 
and, aichongh the altitude decreases as they 
approach the Mediterranean, they still reach 2100 
feet in tiro Alhhres close to the sea. This portiorr 
is crossed by the old Roman road fronr Perjiignan 
to Figuer’as and pierced by the railway tunrrel for 
the line between tire same two towns. The frontier 
between France and Spain coincides generally with 
the line of highest surrrmit.s in the rrraiir chain; the 
principal e.xceptiorr is that at Maladetta the frontier- 
strikes nortir so as to include within the bound- 
aries of Spain the valley of Aran, W'lrich geographi- 
cally belongs to France. On hotlr north and sorrtlr 
the mountain.^ sink down to the plarrr.s in a series 
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of terrace-', with precipitous faces, the general 
slope on the Spaiii'-h side lieiiig somewhat steeper 
than tliat on the Preiich side. The valleys cut itiLo 
the mountain-masa on hoth sides almost directly 
at right azigles, in tlie iimu of deep ravines, and 
with tlie regularity of the spines of a fish’s hack- 
bone. Veiy many of them terminate in caldinn- 
shaped has'iiis, called c/r^aas. or by the native 
mountaineers oiik's ( = pots), the sides of which 
are izrecipitous and seamed with waterfalls j the 
most celebrated is the Cirque of (iavarnie, at the 
iieail of tTa\e de Pan, with a waterfall 1515 feet 
high. Of the numerous streams that have their 
origin in the rrruuntain.-,, those oir the Spanish side 
are for the most part feeders of the Ehro, whilst 
the Prenclr streanrs — gertei-ally called ffunes—feetl 
tire Adour, the Garonne, and certain little rivers 
tlrat lencli the IMcditerrarreari. The lower Pyre- 
rrean valleys through which these streairrs How are 
irr many cases covered v\-ith gras.s or forest, or even 
r'ineyards and olir-e-groves. Snou' lies on the 
highest pinnacles, the srtow -line heitrg put at 9200 
feet oir the south side and at y30U on the uuith. 
A rtarrow helt of glaciers I'trns from east to west 
jirst below the peaks of the Ceirtral Pyrerrees, hrrt 
ahrrost wholly oir the French side. Vegetation is 
most developed in lire lYesteru division, where the 
rainfall is heaviest ; hut, whilst it is there ceirtral 
European iu its oliaraeteristres, tire vegetation of 
the Eastern (Uvisioir is subtropical, allied to that 
of the Mediterraiieaii coasts. The geological 
nucleus of the raii«e is granite, wliieh comes to the 
surface in most of the highest peaks. But above 
the granite lie strata of ue.ti-l.v all siihseQuent ages, 
especially Silurian deposits, Cretaceous liinebtouea 
(hippiirrte), and lime.stones (nummulite) of the 
Eocene period. Minerals are not generally ahund- 
ant, tliough iron is worked in tire l''reneh depart- 
nientsof Basses-Pyrendes and Pyr6n6es-Orieittales; 
coal e.vists on tire Spanisir side and lignite on the 
Freiiclr, There are irrrmerorrs irtiirernl spring.s 
(several berirg hot), thirse of Eaux-Bonires.CautefetB, 
Eanx-Clraudes, Bagriere.s rle Bigorro and de Lucliou, 
and Bareges being the best krrowir. Except the 
pns.ses ah-eady mentioned, the Pyrenees are crossed 
only by iirountarir-patlis, tlrat notre but foot-pas- 
sengers can use, and they otrly iir the sucnitier; the 
iiiosb remarkahle is Rolaird’.s Gap (9318 feet), on 
the fvest side of Mont Perdu. A great irutrrber of 
eaves exist amongst the liurestoire forrrrations, and 
in them valuable remains of prehistoric rtraii have 
been fourrd. 

Sr;e works by Ferret (3 vols. 1881-84,) and Prarond 
(1877); Tairie, VoimiH' aux Piirlni'cs (lOfch ed. 1886); 
guidebooks by Gsell-Fels, Jo.anne (Dtlr ed. 1884), and 
Murray ; and Count Heirry Bussell, Pau, Biarrilz, and 
the Pyrenees (new ed. 1891). 

Pyrillldes, B.vssiis, a depar tment irr the south- 
west corner of France, betweerr the Lairdcs and 
Spain, rritd Iraviirg the Bay of Biscay on the west. 
Area, 2946 sq. in.; jrop. (1880) 4,32,999. It is 
divided into the airoiidissemeiits of Pau, Oloron, 
Urtlrez, Bayonne, arid Mattltrou. Chief town, Pau. 
The department occupies the nortliern slopes of the 
Western Pyi'enees ( 3090-9800 feet), oilshoots from 
wdiicli divide the department into a numhev of val- 
leys, traversed by mountain -.streams (ffeevex). Tire 
chief are the Gave cPOloi-on, ami Gave de Pau, and 
other tributaries of the Adorn-. The Bidassoa, with 
the Lsle of Pheasants, where the treaty of 1059 was 
signed, foriri.s the dividing line between Fi-ntrce and 
Spain for a short distance. Tire high vallej's and 
slopes are generally fertile, and well ailapted for 
the growth of the vine, che.stniit, aird other fruits. 
Agriculture is the principal industry ; large herds 
of cattle and sheep are red on the extensive pas- 
tures, and iiiairy swine in the wide forests. Of the 
numerous luirreral spriiig.s the most important are 


those of Biarritz, Earix-Bunnes, and Eaux-Chaudes. 
The webterii half of the department is the home of 
the Basques (q.v.). 

Pyrenees, HaUTES, a department of France, 
lying east of Basses-Pyienees, is a part of the old 
pror ince of Gascony. As its name implies, it con- 
tains the loftiest biimrnits of the Pyrenees (q.v.), 
and is divided into the three arroiidisseirrentb of 
Tarbes, Argeles, and Bagireres de Bigorre ; chief 
town, 'Tarbes. The priiiciiial rivers are the Adorn- 
and the Gave de Pau. Tire climate is generally 
mihl in the plains and sheltered valley.s. 'The 
well-cultivated and artilicially watered lowlamls 
yield good crops of cer eals, leguminous plants, and 
fruits of every kind, including the gi-ape. Cattle, 
sheep, and swine are reared. Marble and slate are 
quari-ied. In this depai tnieiit are the spi-ings of 
St Sauveur, Brrgnere.s de Bigorre, Bareges, and 
Cauterets. Area, 1749 sq. nr.; pup. (1886)2,34,825. 

Pyr<'*n<'*eS-OrieiltaIcs, a southern depart- 
ment of France, is hortnded on the E. by the Medi- 
terraiieau and on the S. by the Pyrenees. Area, 
1591 .sq. nr.; pop. (1886) 211,187. It is divided 
into the three arrondissemeiits of Perpignan, 
Prades, and C'evet. The chief town is Perpignan. 
Like the other- Pyrenean departrnente, this one 
embraces a series of parallel r-alleys foniied by 
spurs from the l*yrenee.s. A plain occupies all the 
irortlr and east of the departmeut. Agriculture is 
extensively iiroseeuted, but wine.s constitute the 
wealth of the disti-ict, and include the red wines of 
Roussillon, tire white muscatel of Rii'esaltes, and 
others. This dejiartment talces the front rank as 
a prorlucer of iron or-e ; granite, slate, and lime- 
stone are qiiai’rieil. Tliere are miner'al spi-iiigs at 
Aiiielie-dos-Baiirs, and elsewhere. 

PyretUruiii, a genus of plants belonging to 
the uatural order Conipositre. The .speore.s are by 
some botanists inclruled in the genus Chrysanthe- 
iniim. Feverfew (q.v.), a native of Britain, is a 
notable species. A handsome douhle-flowered 
variety is cultivated in gardens for ornament ; and 
Golden Feather, so luuclr employed in bordering, 
&c. in the beihlirig-out system of llowei'-gardening, 
is a yellow-leaved variety. Several other species 
are to be met with in ilower-grrnleiis ; but the 
most oriiameutal of all is P. roseuiii, from which 
has sjinrng many heaiitiful varieties with double 
and single flowers of hiilliairt colours. From the 
llow'ors of the P. rosciun Insect-powder (q.v.) or 
Persian powtler i.s prejiared ; ami the flowers ai-e 
exported in large rinantities for this purpose from 
Dalmatia and from the Caucasus i-egioit. 

PyrllClioiHcter, a radiative theriiiometer ( for 
iireasuriiig the direct heating eli'ect of the sun’s 
ray.s), consisting of a body beateil by the sun’s rays 
and a theririonieter. See Tiieumijmeteu. 

Pyri'tes, a name employed by mineralogists to 
designate a lar-ge class of niiirerals, which are com- 
pounds of metals with sulphirr, or with ar.setiic, or 
w'ith both. They ai'e crystalline, hard, generally 
brittle, and fi'eqriently yellow. 'The name pyrites 
originally belonged to the disulphide of ii on, known 
as iron-pyrites or simply pyrite, and was given to 
it in consequence of its striking lire rvitli steel (Gr. 
pyr, ‘ lire ’ ), so that it was used for kindling powder- 
in the parrs of muskets before girii-lliirts were intro- 
duced. Pyi-ite (iron -pyrites) is commonly of a 
briglrt brass-yellow colour ; it is often found crys- 
tallised in cubes, irr which form small crystals of 
it are abundantly disseminated in some roofliig- 
slates, and very large ones occur in some of the 
mines of Cornwall ; it is also found crystallised in 
dodecahedrons and other form.s, more rarely in 
oblique four-sided prisms ; and it often occurs 
massive, globular, stalactitic, capillary, or ruvestiug 
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other iidneialt, as an incrustation. Beautiful speci- 
men'' of fflobular pyrite are found in tlie chalk 
of England. It i.-i a very widely ditthsed and 
plentiful mineral, occurring in many difi'erent kinds 
of rock. It is too abundant in many coal-seani.s, 
the action of water and air changing it into sul- 
phate of iron (vitriol), during which ch.auge so 
ninch heat is evolved that the coal is freiprently 
kindled by it, nunes Irecoine unworkable, and the 
progress of tlie fire can only be stopjred, if at all, 
by building up portions of them to cut olf the 
access of air, or by the .admisbion of a plentiful 
supply of water. Sandstones containing pyrite 
ought not to be employed for building purposes, 
as it is [irone to o.vidation. Sometimes ic is 
changed into .sulphate of iron, but when other 
bases are pre.senL in the roclr the sulplinric acid 
often unites with the.se in preference, leaving the 
iron of the original sulphide free. The iron then 
becomes o.vidised, and appears as dark brown 
blotches. Tlie presence of pyrite thus leads to 
corro.sion and unsightly staining. The colour of 
pyrite has often can.sed it to he mistaken for gold, 
a mistake which its hardness and comparative 
ligidness should prevent, or its ready solubility in 
nitric acid, and its liurning before the blowpipe on 
eliarcoal with hhiish llama and smell of snljihur. 
But it sonietiinea docs contain a .small pioportion 
of gold, occatioually even in visilile grains. This 
auriferous ]).vrite i.s found in Siheiia and in Bnuth 
America. Pyrite is never u.sed as an me of iron, 
but it is iniicb employed in tlve manufacture of 
sulplinric acid, and anlphur is obtained from it by 
sublimation. It is also used for the luanufaetuie 
of alum. A rather unstable variety of iron disul- 
phide of a very pale colour is called il/amrsifc ; it 
cry!<tallise.s in orthorhomhie forms. Another .snl- 
phide of iron known as Pi/rroiiiic { Fe^Sa) is 
maguetio. 

Copper P.yrites, also called Yellow Copper and 
Chideopyrite, is the most abundant of all the ores 
of copper, and yields a large proportion ( perhaps a 
third ) of the copper used in the world. It is brass- 
yellow, tlie colour varying with the amount of 
copper wliich it contains, a rich colour indicating 
much copper, and a pale colour the presence of a 
comparatively large amount of iron ; for this ore 
is not a sulphide ot copper alone, but of copper and 
iron. It occurs massive and disseminiited in rocks 
of almost every class, and is often found crystal- 
lised in ootahedron.s and tetraliedrons, but generally 
in very small crystals. It may at once be distin- 
guished from iron-pyrite.s by its comparative soft- 
ness, yielding readily to the knife, and by the 
gieen colour of its solution in nitric acid. Before 
the blowpipe, wdtli borax and .soda, it yields a head 
of copper. — Cobultitc, an arbeiiio-sulpliide of copper, 
is a principal ore of cobalt. It i.s genorall.v of a 
silver-white colour, and occurs massive, dissem- 
inated, or crystallised in cubes, octahedrons, dodeca- 
hedrons, and polyliedroms, in schistose rock.s.— 
Nieielite, used as an ore of nickel, is a compound 
of nickel and arsenic. It i.s generally found mas- 
sive, and is of a copper- red colour; 'hence it is 
called by the German miners Kupfer-nicicel, be- 
cause they mistook it for an ore of copper. 

Pyritz, a manufae taring town of Pomerania, 
23 mile.s SE. of Stettin by rail ; pop. 8062. 

Pyrinont. See WALDECK-PyBMOMT. 
Pyrogallic Acitl, See Gallic Acid, Photo- 

GRAPHV. 

Pyi'oli'vneons Acid, or "Wood Visegar, a 
crude oommercinl form of Acetic Acid ( q. v. ). It is 
made by the destructive distillation of wood, and, 
lie.sides acetic acid, contains tar, creasote, wood- 
naphtha, and other products, wliicli have to be 
removed if it is required in a very pure state. 


The best wnod.s for the distiller are ‘ hard ’ woods, 
although all will yield it. Oak branches stripped 
of their hark aie cut into sliort billets, which aie 
placeil in cast-iron retorts, and a sufficient heat 
applied to drive off the volatile constituents 
and carboni.se the w nod. Thi.s acid is of great use 
in the aits, esiiecially in making the acetates used 
by dyers and calico-printers ; and it i.s also, when 
very carefully purified and \uoperly diluted with 
w'atei, used exten,sively as a .substitute for common 
vinegar in pickling, and even for table u.se. It is 
also used in the preservation of fish, giving them a 
‘ smoked ’ flavour. 

Pyromancy. See Bivinatiox, Vol. lY. p. 21. 

Pyroiuetry, the measurement of teni|iera- 
tures beyond the compass of the nieicurial Ther- 
mometer (q.v.). The leading rnethoils are ocular, 
eaiorimetiic, and pyunnetric. The eye alone is 
often .sufficiently accurate, anti can distinguLsh 
dull red, ,)25° C. (say 975° F.) ; clieiry red, 800° C. 
(say F.) ; orange, 1100° C. (2000° F.) ; white, 
1300“ C. (2350° F.); daz/ling white, 1500° C. (2700° 
F.). Or we may use cohalt glass as a means of 
more sharply discriminating the changes of visible 
colour. Calorimetric : a lump of lieated metal is 
thrown into a known quantity of water ; the rise 
of teinperatuie i.s nieasmed; tile temperature of 
the heated metal is next calculated from its 
weight, its specific heat, and the rise of tempera- 
ture and the quantity of the water. Tliis method 
admits errors fiom lo.ss of time and radiation; 
hence only rough re.sultB are attained, oompaiable 
with one another, but not mimeiically reliable. 
Of pyrometrio methods may be named expansion 
of air, liydrogen or nitrogen (only suited for labora- 
tory purpo.se.s, for glass melts, metals become 
permeable, and jjorcelaiu is fragile), or of meroiii'y 
vap(uir ; dilatation of solids— porcelain, platinum, 
or iron (Professor J. F. Daniell, 1821)— wdiose ex- 
pansions are very small and difficult to measure, as 
they genei'ally take up a new set or form when alter- 
nately heated and cooled ; tlie sbi-iiikage of clay 
(Wedgwood’s pyrometer) giving variable results'; 
the actual fusion of definite metals, alloys, or enamels 
whose melting-points have boon previously ascer- 
tained ; the temperature acquired by water made 
to How uniformly tlirongli a tube partially exposed 
to the heat to be explored ; the speeds of outflow' 
of air through an aperture at the atmospheric and 
at the fui-nace tonipei'ature (Barns, Awerkuii 
Journal of Science, 1889); Siemens’ electi-ic pyro- 
meter, which measures the cliange in tlie resLst- 
auce of platinum wive e-xposed to the furnace heat ; 
Recquerel's tliermo-electric pyrometer, in whicli a 
thermo-electric couple (platinum-palladium) is e.x- 
pnsed to the heat. AVheri Le Chatelier’s thermo- 
electric couple, consisting of platinum and platiniim- 
plus-ten-jiei'-eent. -of-rhodium. is used, the readings 
of II thermo-electric ]iyronieter may be consistent 
with one another. 

The whole subject of pyroineti-y was carefully discussed 
by M. Le Chltelier before the Frenoli Societe Technique 
de I’Indnstrie du Gaz at Hs annual meeting in 1889; 
and a sunuiiary of his address will be found in tlie lias 
iVtrrM, March 15, 1890. See also PoggenJorf’s Aunaleii, 
voL xxix. ; and for Ericsson’s Solar Pyrometer, see 
PPature, vol. .xxx. 

PyropC) a gem, often called Cctrhuncle and 
Hyadnth by lapidaries, which is nearly allied to 
garnet. Composed of silica, aliiinina, magnesia, 
lime, and the protoxides of iron, chrome, and man- 
ganese, it is alw'ay.s of a deep led colour, and is 
transparent, or at iea.st translucent. _ It generally 
oconra in roundish grains, hut rarely in imperfeotlj' 
cubical crystals. Pyropes are found cliiefly in 
Saxony and Boliemia, also at Elie in Fife (where 
they are called Elie Eubics). 
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PyropllOllC, also called Flumc-oryan, is a 
inufeiciil iHstunuent inveutud about 1873 by Eugene 
Kastner ( lSd'2-82 ) of Paiis, in u'liieli tlie )iiiisieal 
tones are produced by Haines of bydrogeu gas bum- 
iiig in tubes of difl'eient sizes and lengths, arranged 
somewhat as in an ordinal y organ. 

Pyroplioriis (fiom the Clr. pyv, 'five,’ and 
phcrO, ‘ 1 bear ’ ) is a term applied to any substances 
which take fire from the rapidity with wdiieh they 
are oxidised. If iron, cobalt, or nickel he vednced 
by hydrogen from its o.xide at a low red heat, it i.s 
obtained in a state of such extreme division as to 
become incandescent by the oxidising action of the 
atmo.'-phei e ; and the tenilency to rapid oxidation 
is much iiicieased by the intei'positiou of some 
infusible matter, as a little alumina or magnesia, 
between the particles of the oxide. This is prob- 
ably due to the cohesion of the minute paiticles 
of the reduced metal being thus mechaiiicaily pre- 
vented, and the acce.s.s of air to the surface of each 
particle being thus facilitated. If tartrate of lead 
he heated in a tube till tlie organic portion becomes 
charred, the metallic lead is reduced to a state of 
extreme subdivision, and usually takes lire when 
poured into the air. If liiiely-powdeied sulphate 
of potash he mixed with half its weight of lamp- 
hlack, and heated in a covered crucible, the sul|)liate 
is reduced to sulphide of potassium, wdiieh i'cmain.s 
ill a finely-divided slate, mixed with the excess of 
carbon, and takes fire spoil tan eoii.sly in the air from 
the vapid ahsiirptioii of oxygen. These ave amongst 
the best examples of pyrophovi. 

Pyrosis. See Indigestion. 

PyrOSOnia, a genus of compound ov colonial 
Tunioate.s, sometimes called ‘ fire- flames ’ on 
account of theiv hvilliaiit phosphore.scence. The 
colonies are hollow cylinders, open at one end, and 
the walks are formed of hundreds of indivuluahs. 
Tliese have inhaleiit apertures on the exterior, 
while theiv exhaleiit apertures open into tlie cavity 
of the cylinder, tlius proiliicing a gentle cnri'ent, by 
means of wliioh the colony is slowly propelled 
thvongh the water with the closed end foremost. 
Several species occur in the warmer seas, and P. 
i/ii/antciiin is from 2 to 3 feet long. See Ascidians, 
'PHOSPHORE.SCENC1S. 

Pyrotechuy, the art of making lliewmrks, is 
of iiiikuowii antiquity. It was practised amongst 
the Chinese from very early times, and has attained 
with them so nmoli iiei'feotion that the beauty and 
ingenuity of their devices have often been admired 
by Euiopeaiis. Fireworks, as the name is now 
understood, were hardly known in Euroiie until 
the nature of guiqiowder became known, and for a 
long time only very simple pyroteelinio contrivances 
were used. 

The coiiipositions employed for most kinds of 
fireworks are of the nature of gunpowder. That 
is to .say, the niixtiire,s tif which they are made con- 
tain combastible or oxidisahle substances, along 
with bodies available for their rapid oomlmstion, 
since these latter contain large quantities of oxygen. 
The most frequently employed combukible 
materials are carbon (cliarcoal) or some compound 
of carbon, such as sugar ov gum, and sulplinr or a 
coinpoiintl of this element, .such as sulphide of 
antimony. Such bodies as charcoal and sulphur 
burn .slowly in coiiiiiion .air, because its oxygen is 
largely mixed with nitrogen, wliioli does not sup- 
port combustion ; but when they are compounded 
with nitrates and chlorates the stove of oxygen in 
these salt.s being given off hy heat enables the fire- 
W'ork composition to burn at a more or le.ss rapid 
rate whenever a spark is applied to it. It is not 
de,sirable, however, to have too sudden a union of 
combustible matter with oxygen, hence violent 
explosives, like iiitro-glycerine, are unsuitable for 


showing coloured or brilliant flames. The two 
most important oxidising ingredients used in fire- 
work compositions are nitraUi and chlorate of 
potash. Iron, in the form of cast iron ov steel, .and 
in a state of line diiisioii, is a fieqiieiit ingredient 
in lirework.s, and to some extent the powder or 
liliiig.s of aiitiiiioiiy, zinc, niagnesiuiii, and copper 
.are also employeil. When the particles of these 
metals are highly heated they produce sparks and 
.scintillatioms of tlifl'crent eohuir.s. A few suh- 
staiiecs, .such as sand and sulphate of potash, are 
used to modify the rate of coiiiliustion. 

Variety of colour is iiiuch studied in the produc- 
tion of fireworks, as it contributes greatly to their 
beauty. The colours usually seen are those given 
hy simple metals wlien hnriied. Ciimpiimids of the 
metals form part of the mixtiirc.s, and these are 
reduced to the metallic condition in a state of very 
fine division by contact with the carbon present in 
the hot mass. A yellow colour is one of the most 
easily managed, any of the coiiiinoii ciiinpounds of 
sodium producing it. Copper gives a green colour 
wlien hiirnodiii a hydrogen flame, wliich changes to 
Iilue in the iireseiice of a little free clihiriiie ; so 
tliat when this metal is used for green some suli- 
stance eontaining hydrogen is added, aiul when 
employed for blue, calomel (one of the clilorules of 
mercury) is put into the mixture. Nitrate of 
hariuin is also employed for green. Salts of 
strontium give line ciimson tints, calcium coiii- 
poiinds a red, and lithium carbonate (a costly 
substance) a pin pie red. Among the substances 
used to produce white ooloui-s are sulphide of anti- 
mony and sulphide of arsenic. 

Tlie cases ivhicli contain tlie iiiewnirk composi- 
tions are carefully made of paper or pasteboard, or 
both, jiasted in layers. They are usually cylindrical 
in shape, and the proijortioii of length to diameter, 
and the siz.o of openings for the escape of the 
burning iiiixtuies, are matters of iniportanoe. So 
also is the proper mechanical construction of the 
fmtneworlc of rotatory Jirework.s. Touch-iiaiJer, 
prepared^ with a solution of nitrate of potasli in 
alcohol, is used for capping squibs, crackers, and 
indeed for all kinds of lireworks ; qiiiok-iiiatch of 
cotton-wick, which has been saturated with gun- 
powder, gum, and other ingredients, connects the 
parts of complicated designs j and portlires, small 
pencil-like articles lilled with saltpetre, sulphur, 
and gunpowder, aie used to lire the touch-paper 
caiqiings. 

The simpler kinds of lireworks include squibs, 
crackers, gerh.s, lioni.an candles, stars, sjiaiks, 
niaroons, theatre-fires, Tengal lights, &c. Hyidbs 
are small stout iiaper tubes JllTed witli grained 
powder, to which a little charcoal, sulphur, and 
steel filings are sonietinies added, a sufficient quan- 
tity of bursting pow'der beinir put in to cause a 
slight explosion at the end when fired. Crackers 
cou.sist of a tube bent into folds, and containing 
meal-powder, chaieoal, sulphur, saltpetre, and 
Hoinotiines iron filings in varying proportions. The 
folds are tied by a cord ; and on a cracker being 
fired a report is given at every turn of the tube. 
Serpents are tubes, some of whicli have a choke in 
the middle. When (ired they take a zigzag direc- 
tion, and give out a hissing noise. Gerbs consist 
of a straight cylindrical case filled with a composi- 
tion which produces a bright sparkling jet of fire 
aoniewliat in the form of a w'aterspout. They 
sonietinies contain coloured stars. Roman candles 
have a resemblance to gerhs. In filling them stars 
are placed at intervals along the tube between 
layers of the composition. Stars are of different 
kinds, such as simple stars, tailed stars, and 
pointed stars. Simple stars con,si,st of saltjietre, 
sulphur, and fine gunpowder made into a p.aste 
ball with giiiii and spirits of wine, and dried. 
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Soiiietiiiies they contain iron tiling''!. ISIany rnni- 
pohitiou'5 are, liorvever, used fur stai'., their various 
colours alone necessitatino thin. Hjiarks, or small 
stars, are also made of diilerent colours. Hlaruons 
are small boxes, round or square, iiound with a 
cord, and containing a componition wliich e.xploiles 
with a loud report. Bcufjal lights consist of com- 
positions varying according to colour, which are 
ljurned in small saiiceis : for example, a red light 
can he produced l)y a mixture of chlorate of potash, 
nitrate of sti'ontia, .sulplmr, and lainjihlack ; and 
a green by chlorate of potash, nitrate of baryta, 
chloride of lead, snlpliui', and i-esiii. Thetifrc- 
fircs are produced by slow-buniing compositions 
containing some colouring ingredient. Thej- are 
liuvned without cases on a fireproof slab ; and all 
substance.s obnoxious when hnrned iiulooiu, such 
as sulphur, antimony, and arsenic, or their com- 
pounds, shoiihl he omitted in jncqiaring them. 
Magne.sinm powder and tlie mimite .spores of 
one or more .speeie.s of lycopodium arc used to 
imitate liglitning in thcatre.s. 

The mo.st complicated kind of fireworks are some 
of the rotating wheels. These are called wheels 
because they have a framework of nave and spokes, 
round the rim of which cases of the nature of 
rockets are arranged. They revolve cm a pin or 
metal spindle, amt the motion is produced, as will 
1)6 pre.sently explained, liy the recoil as the fire 
e.scapes from the oases, wliioh arc connected with 
each other by leaders. There ai'e a immher of 
different forms, hut they uiay he classed under 
three kiiuhs — vertical, hormontal, and spiral wheels. 
In the case of the last, a rod { nave) rises vertically 
from tlie centre of tlie horizontal wheel, forming 
the hase, and upon this rod cases are arranged so 
as to form a spiral. Pin or Catherine wheels and 
pastilles consist each of a lonfj paper case coiled 
round a rod in the form of a ilat spiral, the case 
heing, of cour.se, filled with a burning composition. 
Suns are either fixed or rei'olving. Fixed suns 
are of various designs, hut a common kind has a 
nnmher of cases radiating from a centre, from 
which jets of fire proceed outwards. By a suitable 
arrangement the fire is communicated at the same 
time to the months of each of the oases. Perolcinq 
suns are somewhat similar to five-wheels with 
sjiokes. Of ascending fireworks the rocket is the 
most familiar, and it has heen known from an 
early period. It consists of tu o parts — viz. a long 
stick to guide it in its course, and a head. The 
latter, of strong jiaper and cylindrical in sliajie, 
has its lower portion formed into a hollow cone, 
hase downwards, and round this cone is the hurn- 
ing composition. The object of the cavity is to 
eil'eot a rapid comhustion, which tills it with heated 
gases, and these, issuing downwards through a 
small hole in the base, force the rocket up through 
the air. The upper portion of the head is sejiar- 
ated from the lower by a perforated plug of plaster 
of Paris, through wliioli a fuse passes, so that when 
the lower portion is burned, the upper, which has 
a conical head, takes fire and sets olf its garuituie 
of stars, snakes, and other ornaments. When fii'e- 
arms are discharged there is a recoil, in the case of 
a_ heavy gun, of a short distance ; in the case of a 
light cannon, with a larger charge in proportion to 
its weight, of a much greater distance ; and in the 
case of a rocket which has a bulky charge in a very 
light barrel the I'ecoil is gi-eat enougli to send it 
high in the air. The motion of a lire-wheel is ex- 
plained in the same way, there heing a recoil caused 
by the backward pressure of the heated gases on 
the atmospliere as each case on the ring of the 
wheel talces fire. The toarhillion ascends and 
rotates at the .same time. Upward motion is given 
by the lire escaping from holes on the under side 
of the cylinder, and rotatory motion by its finding 


vent from holes at the ends, l)ut on opjmsite 
siiles. 

Afjuatic fireworks, in wliich the devices which 
come in contact u itii the water requiie to he pro- 
tected with grease or oil, eon.sist of ski)mner.s or 
water-devils, thiatiiig t'liine.se trees, gerhs, and 
Roman candles, water-mines, water lire-foimtaiiis, 
&c. Among recent novelties in pyroteclmy are 
firework-pictures of battles, reviews, ami other 
.scenes. Of these pei'haps the most pojmhar i.s the 
enlargement, in lines of fire, of tlie portr.ait of an 
eminent iier.son in wlinse honour some pnlilic 
gathering lias taken place. The display.' of fire- 
works on Slime occasions of national rejoicing.' in 
Great Britain liave cost .sums ap]U'oaching or ex- 
ceeding £30,000. The greatest displays of com- 
paratively recent date liave taken place'duviiig tlie 
visits of foreign soveieigns to the country. See 
tilso Life-savixg ArrAK.\TU.s, Kockht, SiGX.rLs ; 
and T. Kentish, The Pyrotechnist's Treasury: Art 
of making Firevorks (2il ed. 18S7). 

. PJ roxeiie.S, a group of minerals, compri.sing 
both inonoelinic and rhonihic forms. The mono- 
clinic pyroxenes are silicates of lime, magne.sia, 
and iron — alumina being alrsent or sparingly 
present in .some, wliile others contain a larger 
jiercentage. The more imiiortant monoclinic forms 
are Augite (fj-v.) and Uiallage (q.v.), both heing 
constituents of igneous rocks. The rhombic 
jiyioxenes .are silicates of iron and magnesia. 
There are tliree : Enstatite (q.v.), which contains 
less than 5 per cent, of ferrous oxide : Bronzite 
((|.v.), in which the percentage is fiom 5 to 15 j 
and Hyper.»thcne (q.v.), containing 15 per cent, 
and upwards. All these are important constituents 
of igneous rocks. 

Pyroxylic Spirit) also called Woob-spieit 
and WooD-XAiniTHA, is a mixture of acetone, 
niethyl-alcohol, acetate of methyl, &c., obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood in the manu- 
facture of Pyroligneous Acid (q.v.). Many of its 
properties are the same as those of common alcohol ; 
and now, notwillistiiuding a long opposition from 
the Revenue Board, it.s immnfacture and importa- 
tion are regularly allowed. It is of nearly equal 
value to aiciiliol in iimkiiig varnishes, as it dissolves 
the resins, oihs, and other similar suhstances. It 
has a peculiar naphtha-like odour, which is in- 
.separahle from it, and prevents its use as a pot.ahle 
sjiirit at present ; Imt it is as.serted that some 
makers produce it almost odourless, and that it 
sometimes takes the place of comnion alcohol in 
the manufacture of cheap perfumes. It is used in 
making Meth.vlated Spirit (q.v.). 

Pyroxylin, a name for Gun-cotton (q.v,). 

Pjrrllic DiUlCC, the mo.st famous war-dance 
of the ancient LheeK's, especially the Siiartan.s. 
The name was said to he derived' from Pyrricho.s, 
the inventor of the dance. The Pi/irhic nicasiire 
in inusody consisted of two short syllables. See 
Dancing.' 

PyrrllO (Gr. Pyrrhon), the founder of a .school 
of Greek seepticism, named after him, was a native 
of Elis, horn in the third quarter of the 4th century 
n.C. A pupil of Aiiaxnrcliiis, he followed him 
when he went in the train of Alexander to Asia 
and India. He lived to he ninety yeais old. Our 
knowledge of his teaching is derived principally 
from his pupil, Timon ‘the Sillogiaph ’ (i.e. 
writer of silloi, ‘satiric poems’); he himself left 
no writings, Pyrrho disbelieved in the pos.sibility 
of acquiring a scientific knowledge of things, and 
maintained that the best attitude of mind for a 
wise man to adopt is a suspense of judgment, 
the affirmation of nothing dogmatic ; hut he tena- 
cionsly maintained the reality of 'sfirtiie and the 
obligations of morality. 
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PjTrllUS, king of Eiiiru-;, lorn alimifc 318 B.C., 
a Greek wavrior, was tlie son of .Eaeides and a 
distant kinsman of Alexander the Great. After 
experiencing many vicissitniles of fortune in liis 
youth, he became sole king of Epirus in -295 3.0., 
anil in the following year increased his territories 
hy the addition of the western parts of Jlacedonia. 
In 281 B.C. a glorious prospect opened up before 
the eyes of the restless warrior— the conquest of 
Rome and the western world, rvhich would confer 
on him a renown equal to that of hi.s iMaeedoiiian 
kin.snian. The Tarentines, a Greek cfdony in 
Lower Italy, then at war with the Romans, sent 
an embassy to Pyrrhus, in the name of all the Greek 
colonies in ftaly, olfering him the command of all 
their troops against their enemies. The king was 
overjoyed at the proposal, instantly accepted it, 
and in the heginniiig of ‘280 n.O. .sailed for Taren- 
tum with 20,000 foot, 3000 hor.se, 2000 archers, .500 
slingers, and a number of elephants. The ideasiire- 
loving Tarentine.s were far from pleased at the 
strict measures t.aken hy Pyrrlm.s to inure them 
to the hardships of war. The first battle between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, who were eoinmanded 
by the consul, M. Valeiins L.mvimis, toolc place at 
the river .Siris in Lucania. The contest was long, 
obstinate, and bloody; and Pyirhus only succeeded 
by bringing forward his elephants, who.se strange 
appearance and gigantic size e.xcited a sudden panic 
among the Romans. It \VM a hard-bought victory 
for Pyrrhus, who said, as he looked upon the iielfl, 
thiok-strewn with hi.s numerous dead, ‘ Another 
such viotoi-y, and I must return to Epirus alone.’ 
Hence the phrase ‘Pyrrhic victory.’ Many of the 
Italian nations now joined Pyrrhus, and he pro- 
ceeded on Ids march towards Central Italy, 'fhe 
Roman senate would har-e accepted the terms 
pi’oposed by Cineas, the eloquent nmhnsa.ador of 
Pyrrhus, but for the stirring speech of old Ap. 
Claudius Owe, us, which made them resolve to 
‘fight it out’ with the foreigner. Pyrrhus, after 
penetrating to within 20 ndlea of Rome, found it 
impossible to proceed farther with safet.y, os one 
Roman array occupied the city and anotlier hung 
upon his Hanks and rear. He therefore withdrew 
to Campania, and thence to T.arcntum, where he 
wintered. The campaign of 279 was carried on in 
Apnlia, and the principal eng.agemont took place 
ne.ar Asculiim. The Romans ivere again defeated ; 
but Pyrrhus himself lost so heavily that he felt 
it impossible to follow up his victory, and again 
■withdrew to 'Taventum. Here a truce was entered 
into between the belligerents, and Pyrrhus passed 
over into Sicily to assist the .Sicilian Greeks ag.ainst 
the Cartliaginians, 278. His first exploits in that 
island were both brilliant and .successful ; hiit the 
repulse which he sustained in his attack on Lily- 
b.-pmu broke the .spell which invested his name. 
Soon afterwards he became involved in misunder- 
standings with the Greeks, and in 276 he quitted 
the island in disgust to renew his war with Rome. 
While crossing over to the mainland the Cartha- 
ginians attacked him and destroyed seventy of 
his ships. In 274 ho fought a gi-eat battle with 
the Romans, under the consul Curius Dentatus, 
near Beneventum, and was utterly defeated, escap- 
ing to Tarentnm with only a few personal attend- 
ants. He now saw hiin.self forced to abandon Italy 
and retnra to Epirus, where he almost immediately 
engaged in wav with Antigonus Gonatas, son of 
Demetrius, ami king of Macedonia. His success 
was complete, for the Macedonian troops desei-ted 
to him Oh masse, and he once more ol)tained posses- 
sion of the country ; but nothing could satisfy his 
love of fighting, and in le.ss than a year he was 
induced to enter on a w.ar with the Spartans, He 
marched a large force into tlie Peloponnesus and 
tried to take their city, hut was repulsed in all liis 


attempts. He then proceeded against Argos, where 
he met his death by means of a tile hurled 
at him by a woman from the roof of a liouse, 
272 B.C. 

Pyrns, a genus of trees and shnihs of the 
natural order Rosaceie, .siib-ordpr I’ome.T, having a 
five-celled fruit, with a cartilaginous endocarp and 
two seeds in each cell. It includes species dilt'er- 
ing very much in appe,aTance, in foliage, and in 
almost everything excejit the characters of the 
flower and fruit, and formerly ennstitnting the 
genera Sorhus, Aria, Arnnia, t'tc., or inclmleil 
in Mespilus (see Medlab) and Ci-atfegn.s. Some 
botanists separate the Apples (Mains) as a dis- 
tinct genus. Amongst the species of P 3 -rus are 
some of the most -^-alnahle fruits of temperate 
climates and some highly ovii.amental trees and 
shrubs, .‘see Apple, Peaf., .Subvice, Eowax, 
Beam-TBP.e. The so-called Pyrus japonim is 
re,all 3 - a C3-donia ; see QriNCE, 

PytfUlcy, a village of Northamptonshire, 3 
miles ,SW. of Ketteiing, whence the famous Pyteh- 
le 3 ' Hunt takes name. Amnng.st more than twenty 
masters of the hunt the most noted have been 
Lord Altliovp ( afterw.ards Earl Spencer; master 
from ISOS to 1817), ‘ Squme ’ O.sb.aldeston (1827-34), 
and Jfr P.avne (1844-48). fiee FoxHUyTlNG ; and 
IT. O. Notlicrcote, The Pijtuhley Hunt, Past and 
Present ( 1 888 ). 

PytllilKOi-a.s is for us at once the glorified and 
the actual founder of the Pythagoreans — a philo- 
sophical school or sect which exercised a profound 
and lasting influence on the course of ancient 
science, idiilo.sopliy, and theology from pre-Sooratio 
times in Lower Italy, and then, down to the days 
of the Roman empire, in Greece, in Alexandria, 
and elsewhere. It cannot be too carefully borne 
in mind tliat the earlie.st written information we 
have about Pythagoreanism is the fragments 
not of Pythagora,s himself hut only of PhilnlauB, 
a successor, tliat the school was at first mainly 
characterised h 3 ' its ethico-religimis and poli- 
tical tendencies, and that the founder became 
among later adherents the object of mystical rever- 
ence and contemplation ; accordingly onr kno3v- 
ledge about the doctrines of the Pytliagnreans and 
about tile pevsoimlity of Pythagoras is extremely 
limited. Aristotle, for exanijile, only speaks of 
the P 3 'thagoveans in his resmni of Greek philnhoph 3 ', 
and he 3vith Plato probably only knew of Pytha- 
goras through the oral utterances of Pliilolaus. 
Pythagov.os w.os horn in Samos about .182 u.c. As 
regard.s his education we know only that he was 
made acquainted with the teachings of the early 
Ionic philo.sopliers, and, tlirongh his travels (-which 
are said to have been not only among the Egyptians, 
but among the Phrenioians, the Chaldeans, the 
Persian klagi, the Indi.ans, .Jew.s, Druids, Thracians, 
&c.), with tliose of the Egypti.an priests. About 
530 he settled in Crotona, in Alagna Grfccia, where 
he founded the moral and religions school called hy 
his name. Pythagoreanism was first a life and not 
a philosophy, a life of moral abstinence and purifi- 
cation, reactionary against the popular and the 
poetic religions, hut yot r 3 ’mpaLhetio towards the 
old (Doric) aristocratic forms and institutions. All 
that c.an he certainly attributed to Pythagoras is 
the doctrine of tr,ansniigration of souls, the institu- 
tion of certain religious and ethical regulations, and 
the beginning perlnaps of those investigations into 
nuniher-s and the relations of mimliers ■which made 
the school famous. The Pythagoreans as an aris- 
tocratic party became unpopular after the defeat 
of the Sybarites by the Crotoniates in 510 (see 
Crotona, Sybaris), and at first were instra- 
luental in putting down the democratic ])arty in 
Lower Italy; hut the tables wore afterwards turned 
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upon tliein, atid tliej' liail to llee from pei^eention. 
How rytli.-iKOras liimself (lied i-. not exactly knoiMi ; 
Ilia deatli (aceordiiig to trailitioii, at Metai>ontiiiit ) 
niav Ite placed adont 500 E.C. 

The Pytliagoi'eaiia adliered at lin-t to certain 
mysteries — indeed, the Orphic mysteries ; an 
examination as to fitness qualified for ailniis- 
sioa into their nnmlier ; obedience and silence, 
abstinence and sini[dicity in dres> and food and 
‘external goods,’ and the habit of frequent self- 
examination were presciilied. The enjoined dis- 
posal of worldly goods may have lielped to foster 
contemplation and scientific entlnisiasm. Tliis at 
least developed itself in the school. Pyth.agnras, 
for example, i.s said to have inaetised investiga- 
tions into harmonie.s and the projicrties of numhei.s. 
Mathematical investigations were first begun by 
individuals, .and tlien carried on prominently fiy 
the schmd. Their attention was early turned to 
the odd and even, to prime mimbers, .square 
numbers, &c. ; and from this arithmetical stand- 
point tliey cultivated gentnetucal studie.s, number 
liecmning for them the chief principle in space. 
The elementary relations of harmonies and the 
regular rotation.s of the spheres led the Pyth.agor- 
eans to think of the cosmic order .as a numeric, al 
one, and, like the early Greek Kealists in pliilo- 
sophy, they took number to have a metaphysical 
significance — to he, a.s Aristotle tells n.s, not only 
tlie form, hut the very suhstance of things: ‘Ail 
i.s Number ’ came to he tlieir thesis. As numerical 
propoi'tion.s are repeated in different things, they 
regarded nunihens also as archetype.s, of whicii 
things were in a sense the eetypes. They ex- 
plained the harmoniou.s arrangement of things as 
tliat of bodies in a single all-inclusive sphere of 
reality, moving according to a minierioal scheme, 
the earth itself and tlie fixed stars all being in 
progress round tlie central fire. (Iti.s interesting 
to notice this idea so early in science of tlie move- 
ment of the earth.) The .scheme of revolution was 
given them first liy the decade, each number of 
which had a peculiar aignificanee, e.specially the 
unit, the duad, the square, Ac. The table of con- 
traries they also used in explaining the cosmos; 
this included such contrasts as the limited and 
the uiilimiteil, tlie even and the odd, one and many, 
right and left, male and female, light and darkiie.ss, 
and so on. In all this room wa.s naturally rfven 
to fanciful and arbitrary speculation, developed 
later among the Neo-Pytliagoreans in such tables 
as 1, the point; 2, the line; 3, the .sniface; 
4, body ; 5, quality ; G, soul, and so on. To the 
virtues ininibers were also given, justice being the 
square number ; the soul, ton, wa-s in general a 
liarmoiiy chained to tlie body. As the Pythagor- 
eans thought the heavenly bodies to be separated 
from eaoli other by interi'als corresponding to the 
harmonic lengths of strings, they held that the 
movement of the spheres gave rise to a pleasing 
sound called the ‘ harmony of the spheres.’ Of 
the so-called ‘ elements ’ they liad also numerical 
theories, five being the tetrad, earth the cube, air 
the octabed, water the equation. 

The great matliciiiatical discovery of Pythagoras 
is of course the hypotheniise theorem, where the 
square is equal to the sum of two squares. 
‘ Pythagorean niimber.s ’ are such numbers as 
are related in the way the theorem indicates 
— e.g. 5, 4, and 3 ( 5^ = 25 = (4= + 3=) = 16 -f- 9). 
Various other theorems are closely connected with 
this cardinal one ; these concern chiefly the sqiiare.s 
of the various perpendiculars which may he let 
fall from the different angles of the right-angled 
triangle upon tlie Iijuiotliennse and .sides. The 
speeiilations in general of the Pythagoreans may 
he_ regarded from various sido.s. Their formal 
principle of number is often said, and with ti-uth, 


to mark a tranritioii fioiii tlie cnule Ilylnzobm of 
Tlialea and the Ionic pliilo-ophers to a formal or 
rational or coiiceptnal contemplation of the woild, 
developed, .say, tiy tlie Eleatics, and ciihninating 
in Plato. Their idea of a quantitative eomhinii- 
tion of elementary units heraine a eomninnplace 
of Greek speciil.ative cnsmnliigy, constituting tiie 
ground for a deductive ontologv'. The conception- 
general of a inensnre or proportion in tliing.s is, 
of cour.se, a most pronounced trait in tlie Greek 
mind. It is easy to tiace in tlie Pythagorean 
doctrine of the elements and the contraries and 
of combination and of spbcric completeness all tlie 
e.s.seiitial features of Greek cosmology. Tlie inllii- 
cnce (if Pythagoras and gennietric.al conceptions 
over the mind of Plato can hardly he exaggerated. 
The chief interest of the Pythagoreans doubtless 
lay in the domain of pliy.sics, ninl their a.stionomi- 
cal theories may he said to constitute their capital 
achievement. If we renieinher, too, that Pytlia- 
govas is perhaps the first Greek tliiiikev who" con- 
ceived of philo.sopliy as first a life, a life in coni- 
moii, we shall see in this the hegiiiiiing of the 
legislative and ethical view of the philosopher '.s 
function ex])ressed in the fullest way in Plato's 
licpuhlie. The ascetic and mystical aspects of 
Pythagoreanism linked it closely with Platoiii.sni 
in the mind of Christian idealists in later time.®. 
See Neopl.-vtonism, Neo-Pvtiiagoeeakism. 

BinuOGBAPHT.— Tfie fragments of Philolaiis were pub- 
lished by Biiclb in 1S19. The brief notices Aristotle gives 
of the Pj'tliagorcans in the first book of the ^leiaphyiia 
contain almost all that is of philosophical importance in 
their theory. Zeller’s account is quite exhaustive, and 
notices most that has been written on the siihiect [The 
Fre-Soct alic Sehonh, Eiig. trans. 18R2 ). f3ee also Grote’a 
Greece, iv. 525-651; Cbaignet, Piiihuti, ct la Fhiloe, 
Pylhag. (1S73); James Gow, Short Ehtory of Mathe- 
matics (1S84). 

Pytlica.s of illassiliai See GEOCEAPHy, 

Vol. V. p. 145. 

Pytliia. 8ee Det-phi. 

Pytllian Ga]nc.S, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks, held in the Cvisstean plain, 
near Delplii (anciently called Pi/tho), are said to 
have been instituted by Apollo after vanquishing 
tlie .snaky monster. Python, and were eelehrateil 
in bis honour every four years. Originally the 
contests were restricted to singing, with'the acconi- 
paniment of cithern- playing ; hut flute-playing, 
athletic conte.sts, llnr.^eracing, contests in pbetiy 
and art were aftei'U’ards introduced, and long con- 
tinued a dLstingiiishing feature of Lliese games, 
which are believed to have lasted down to nearly 
the end of the 4th ceiitni'y A.n. Tlie prize was 
a laurel- wreath and the syiiibolio palm-hrancli. 
Several of Pindar’s extant ode.s relate to victors 
in the Pytllian Games. 

Pythias. See Daiion. 

PythOll! a name applied to several largo ser- 
pents, eispecially of the genus Python, whicli inhabit 
tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, and closely 
resemble both in structure and liahit the Boas of 
the New World. The body is rarely 20 feet in 
length, usually indeed nearer 10, tliongli often 
estimated at 40 ; it i.s pliiiiip and very nmscular ; 
the tail is prehensile ; there are be.side the anus 
two nidimentavy hind Hnihs or ‘.spiurs,’ which have 
perhaps a .sexual function besides being of use in 
olimhing. The pythons usually lurk near water, 
among the herbage or on an overliaiiging tree. 
They seize small inamnials, strangle and crush 
them in their coils, and swallow them sloivly. 
They do not cover them with saliva before begin- 
ning to swallow them, reports to this effect being 
inferences from the ajipearance of the occasionally 
disgorged prey. After a heavy meal the serpents 
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are \’ery lethargic. ‘ Thu animals on iviiicli tlie 
pythons ordinarily feed are soldoni larger than a 
small dog, and though they may seize and over- 
j) 0 '\\'er aniinaK as laige as a goat, to swallow them 
“horns and all” is absolutely impossible.’ AVe 
must allow for about fifty per cent, of exaggeration 
in almost all the popular stories about jrythons. It 
is true, however, that the mother reptile coils her- 
self around her pile of egg.s and incubate.s them for 
about three inontlis. Among the pythons are tire 
following : tlie Netted Python (P. reticukdns) of 
the Malay Archipelago, Rnrina, and Siam ; P. 
moliiriis, the Adjiger of the Hindus : P. regia, the 
Royal Piock-snake of AA’est Atiica ; P. tiahi/ensis, 



I’ythou [PytUon scUv). 


the Natal Etjck-snake; P. scbre, the ‘fetich’ 
snake of tropical Africa; and .several Australasian 

S eneia— e.g. Morelia, Aspidiotes. See Anaconda, 
;0A. 

I’yx (Gr. pi/xis, ‘ a box,’ pi-operly of boxwood), 
the sacred vessel n.sed in the Catholic Clinreh 
to contain the consecrated eiicliari.stio elements 
which are preserved after consecration, whothcr for 
the communion of the sick or for the adoration of 
the faithful in the churciies. It is sometimes 
called cihoriiim — a name, however, also given to the 
Baldachin (q.v.). The form of the py.x has varied 
very much at different times. Anciently it rvas 
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sometimes of the form of a dove, rvhioh was hnn" 
•suspended over the altar. More connnonlv, horw 
ever, it was, as its name imjdies, a simple ho.x 
geueially of the piecious metals, or, at least of 
metal plated with gold or silver. At present ’the 
pyx is commonly cup-shaped, with a close-fitting 
cover of the same material. The interior is ordered 
to he of gold, 01 ' at least plated witlr gold. Like 
all the other sacred utensils connected -with tire 
adrrrinisti-atiorr of the errclrarrst, it nttrst he blessed 
either by a bishop, or by a priest delegated bv a 
bishop. 

Pj'X, Thial of thi;, the aunrral trial by weight 
and assay of tire gold and sih'er corirs of the United 
ICingdom issrred from the rriirrt durtrrg the preced- 
ing year. It is so called from tiro I\vx— i.e, box or- 
chest— in which are ileposited specirtren coins. 
Befor-e the eoirrs are -weighed irrto hag.s at the mrrrt 
for- issue to the prrhlic, two pieces ar-e taken out of 
each ‘journey-weight ’ (ISO oz. Tr-oy in the case of 
gold, arid 720 oz. in that of silver coin), one for 
assay within the mint, the other for the pyx. The 
latter are sealed np and deposited in the chest or 
pyx. The tri.als -rvere formerly liehl at AA^e-st- 
minster at unceilain intervals of several years, 
the jury being sworn before the Lord Chancellor oi- 
an archbishop, ,aird the m-esuleiit once being Prince 
Riipei-t, aiioLher tii-ne Pitt, Now the trial lakes 
place, to u.se the u-or-ds of tiro Coinage Act, 1870, 

‘ at least once in each year in which coins have 
been issned from the m'iiit,’ at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and is made by a jtri-y of goldsinitlis presided over 
by the King’s or- QiieeiiV Keinenihi-ancei-, wlio fi-oiii 
1874 to 1886 was Sir Predei-iok Pollock (cf, his 
licmcmbrances, vol. ii. jrp, 272-4). The pyx chest, 
having been bi-onglit to tire Hall in tire custody 
of officers of the mint, is oiiened in the pi-esenoe 
of the jtii-y, who proceed to examine the coins 
ill regard to their- riitiiihei-, v-eiglit, and fineness, 
in accordance with the pi-ovisioiis of an oi-dei- in 
council dated the 29th June 1871. Tire standard 
weights used, as -n-ell as the tiial-phates, are pi-o- 
duced by an officer- of tho Board of Trade. The 
sveight of the total hulk is ascertained, ns well as 
that of selected sjreeimon pieoe.s, and assays are 
taken from a bar- formed hj’ melting a nuiiiliei- of 
coins a-s well as from separate coins. Tire vci-diot 
i-ecordiiig the results of these several trials r eleases 
the officei-s of the mint fioiii their- i-esponsihility 
in regard to the coinage, and affords a puhli'c 
gtiai-anlee that the standard of the curi-eiicy is 
well maintained. See As.saving, Mint. 
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is tliG E,eveuteenth letter of our 
alphabet. The symbol was de- 
rived from the hieroglyphic ])ic- 
ture of a knee (see Alphabet); 
this was taken over by the 
Phccnieians as the letter qoph, 
which became Jcoppa among the 
Greeks. Among the Ionian 
Greeks it was disused as a letter 
before tlie middle of tlie otb century B.C., keeping 
its place only as a numeral. It was retained for a 
while in the Dorian alphabet, lingering longest on 
the coins of Corinth. On the eoin.s of Syracuse it 
was replaced by /; about 480 B.C. In the Italian 
alphabet, which was obtained from Greece before 
the letter was disused, the symbol was appropriated 
for the favourite Latin souild of the velar guttmal 
ii«. The letter (} is absent from the Anglo-Saxon 
ali)habet, in which the sound was expressed by 
cif, as in omen for queen, and cicia for quick. It 
makes its apiiearance about 1160, and at first was 
only used for Latin or French words, such as quarter 
or quarrel. Before the close of the 13th century it 
was adopted in genuine English words, such as 
qualm, quell, quick, and queen. In Scotland it 
replaced hiu, as in quhat for Imat (what). In 
English it is always followed by u. 

<lliack Doctor.?* Medical qunckeiy is a pro- 
duct of all countries and of all ages ; it flourishes 
among civdlised and uncivilised communities alike, 
and was ns rampant before the Christian era as it 
is in our own day. At all times it has found a 
numerous public ready and willing to be gulled, 
and this not only among the illitcrato and vulgar, 
but even specially among the higher and better 
educated classes. In many oases royalty itself has 
set the fashion by lending its patronage to notorious 
cliailatans. An exact delinition of wliat constitutes 
medical quackery is not easy to give. The term 
‘ quacksalver,’ in use in the 17th century for quack 
doctor, seems to be derived from the Dutch kwak- 
zah'Cr ( Ger. quacksalber), meaning a ])er.son wlio 
praised loudly his own medicines or methods of 
cure. The fii-st part of the word is derived from 
the well-known but unmusical note of the duck, 
and typifies the lioar.se blatant tones in whicli 
itinerant medicine vendors are acoii.i^toined to laud 
their wares. The equivalent French term is 
Charlatan, derived from the Italian ciarlare, ‘ to 
chatter’ (Lat. circulari; circulator, ‘a pedlar or 
iiiountebanic ’) — a name which also indicates their 
charaotei'istio and persistent loquacity. In more 
ancient days the loquacity and persistence were 
verbal ; now they are both verbal and literaiy, as 
is shown in the deluge of advertisements ivith 
which medical quacks flood the world. 

Quackery may be taken to include all devices — 
whether practised by legally qualified medical 
practitioner.s or by those who have had no recog- 
ni.sed medical training — which tend to deceive the 
public by disseminating fal.se ideas of disease, or a 
belief iii imaginary ailments, which vaunt certain 
medicines or luetbods of treatment as panaceas or 
cure-alls, or wdiicli attribute to an individual a 
supernatural or exertional power of influencing 
and curing disease. The element of pecuniary gain 
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or of jieisonal vainglory also comes into a definition 
of quackeiy, as oiqiosed to the .singleness of purpo.se 
and devotion to the intere.sts of the patient wliicli 
are traditionally held to he tlie guiding principles 
of the orthodox practitioner of medicine. Feiliaps 
the most amusing description of quacks and tlieir 
iiietliods has been given by Goldsmith in bis Citizen 
of the Worltl, and it is as true and as tieiicbant to- 
day as it was then. He says ; ‘ Whatever may be 
tlie merits of the English in otlier sciences, tliey 
seem peculiarly excellent in the art of healing. 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to liunianity 
against which tfiey are not possessed with a most 
infallible .antidote. The professois of other arts 
confess the inevitable intricacies of tilings, talk 
with doubt, and decide with hesitation. But doubt- 
ing is entirely unknown in medicine; the advertis- 
ing professors here deliglit in ca.ses of difficulty; 
be the disorder ever so desperate or radical, you 
will find iiuuibeis in every street, who, by leveljing 
a pill at the part affected, promise a certain cure 
without loss of time, knowledge of a bedfellow, 
or hindernnee of business. When I consider the 
assiduity of tliis profession their benevolence 
amazes 'me. They not only in general give their 
medicines for half value, but use tlie most per- 
suasive remonstrances to induce the sick to come 
and be cured. Sure there must be sometliing 
strangely obstinate in an English patient who 
refuses so much health upon such easy terms.’ 

The Sieur de Courval, writing in *1610, gives a 
lamentable account of the way in which France, 
Germany, and Italy were overrun with meiUcal 
quacks in his day. He desciihes them as being 
apo.states, vagabonil.s, di.sgraced clergy, women of 
loose character, and rascals of all kinds, and says 
that they are more dangerous to mankind than 
rmltures," for tlie latter devour only the dead, while 
tlie furmer prey upon the living. Cadet de Gassi- 
court, classified quack doctors in a whiiirsical manner 
in grou])s, familie.s, and species, of which tlie follow- 
ing is an abridgment. Circulatores : Insects, very 
venomous, of the order of suckers ; common every- 
where, found in all countries and all latitudes. Their 
external characteis are very varied. Some have 
brilliant elytra, velvety, and studded with gold; 
others have them more coarsely formed, dull, not 
entire, and marked with rents. Their intestines 
have an enormous capacity, the heart is wanting 
or very small ; tliey attack miin exclusively, their 
.stings being always injurious and sometimes mortal. 
The sting is sometimes very evident, sometimes 
quite hidden or little apparent. He divides them 
into two great groups, the Circulatores Fhanero- 
rhmichi, or peripatetic quacks who practise in 
pnlilic, and the Circulatores Cryptorhymhi, or 
Charlatans cn Chambre. The latter are described 
as * the charlatan of the aristocracy, of the bour- 
geoisie, and of those who do not wish to be seen 
consulting him in public. This honest son of toil 
is imbued with a sense of bis own importance, bis 
language is sententious, be speaks with assuiance, 
and is lodged luxuriously. He is often a specialist,’ 
and so on. These two groups are further largely 
subdivided, and an amusing description given of 
each species. 
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The methoLls of quack cloctni-s have been the 
same from all time, and con^iist principally in 
attracting and inipref-sing public attention by extra- 
ordinary surroundings and behaviour, and in loudly 
and persistently asseverating the viitues of their 
nostrums. Tins is essentially advertising; and 
while tlie invention of jirinting has stimulated 
many industries, there are few which it has benefited 
to a greater extent than that of the quack doctor, 
as it at once opened the way to a much wider 
public. The enormous modern spread of news- 
paper reading has further been largely turned by 
the quack to hi.s own advantage, as it opens up 
a .still wider field for the puffing of his ware.s. 
When once public attention has been caught, the 
battle is more than half won; patronage, popu- 
larity, and success follow almost .as a matter of 
course. Fortunately the.se are frequently of a vei-y 
temporary character ; but, as quack iloctov-s are 
e.ssentially a migratory (liho, this drawback 
troubles them comparatively little. When they 
return to their old haunts a new crop of dnpe.s is 
certain to have come up. The success of quacks 
must he attributed Largely to an inqierfect know- 
ledge among the general public of wh.at constitutes 
disease, added to wiiich there is often an iiiqilicit 
faith in the curative power of drugs. There is 
little popular conception of what is possible or 
impossible in the w.ay of healing, and thus the 
most absurd and extravagant statements are re- 
ceived as facts. Their aucoeas, however, has a 
deeper origin — viz. in the moat [lotent of all human 
passions — the desire to preserve life. The strong 
de.sire for life, Irealtli, anti the relief of p.ain clouds 
the judgment and causes tlie chance of relief from 
anj’’ source to he eagerly grasped at. ^ The jiopiilar 
love of the marvellous and mysterious has also 
been of great assistance in pushing the fortunes of 
many quacks. 

Quack medicines, as a rule, form no real additions 
to our means of treating disease. Almost without 
exception they are formuLm taken from some old or 
modern phavmacopteia, or the pre.soription of some 
w'ell-known physician, cliristened with a name 
calculated to strike the popular fancy, and then 
puffed .and advertised into fame. Such remedies 
are to bo found for eveiy real and imaginary ail- 
ment of mankind ; but the happy hunting-ground 
of the quack is more especially in the regions of 
chronio, Init not fatal, disease, suolv as the multi- 
farious rliQimiatio affections, chronic skin allections, 
asthma, hysteria, hypochondriasis, ‘ nervous dis- 
orders,’ and a host of others. Persons afflicted 
ivith such ailments have naturally alternations of 
good, bad, aud indifferent liealth, and are often 
very prone to attribute what is simply natural 
improvement to the action of the remedy last 
taken. It is such people who certify so con- 
fidently and so gratefully to the curative powois 
of quack medicines. Cures for cancer, sterility, 
and consumption, various elixirs of life and youtli, 
and single antidotes elfioaoious ag.ainst all poisons 
must alone have made the foi tunes of many 
thousands of quack doctors. The sad part of 
the wiiole matter is that mankind never seems 
to learn by experience ; no new methods of decep- 
tion are introduced, no real originalit 3 '' or inventive 
enterprise is ever shown hj^ quacks; they rely 
upon exactly the same old artifices as their pre- 
decessors did, and generation after generation are 
duped by them just as surely. 

illiadragesima ( ‘ fortieth ’ ) is the Latin name 
for the whole season of Lent, with its forty days 
(so also its French derivative, caiSme] ; but the 
name is commonly assigned to the first Sunday 
in Lent, by analogy with the three Sundays which 
precede Lent — Septnagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinquagesima ( q. v. ). 


Quadrant (Lat. quadrans, ‘a fourtli part’), 
literally the fourth part of a circle, or 90°; hnt 
signifying, in A.stronomy, an instrument used for 
the determination of angular measurements. The 
quadrant con.sisted of a limb or arc of a circle equal 
to the fourth part of the whole circumference, 
graduated into degrees and parts of degrees. Picarfc 
was the lust who applied telescopic sights to this 
instrument. Quadrants were adjusted in the same 
w.ay as the mural circle. Vaiiou.s innate defects 
of the quadrant — such as the impossibility of secur- 
ing exactness of the whole arc, concentricity of 
the centre of motion with tlie centre of du'ision, 
and perfect stability of the centre-work — led to its 
being .superseded by the repeating circle, otherwise 
called the Mural Circle (q.v.). Hadley’s Quadrant 
is more properly an octant, as its limb is only the 
eighth part of a circle, though it measures an arc 
of 90°. Its principle is that of the Sextant (q.v.). 

Quadratic Equations. See Equations. 

Quadrature. The ‘quadrature’ of a plane 
curve is effected when a square is found wliicli Ina.^ 
the same area as the given curve. Practically it is 
effected when any rectilinear figure of equal area 
has been found, for it is easy Llien to oI>tam the 
equivalent square. The quadrature, regarded as 
an arithmetical prDce,ss, consist,s in finding the area 
of the curve in terms of any square unit. 

The great prolilem in quadiature has been the 
Quadrature of the Circle. The woikers in this 
subject may be divided broadly into two classes : 
( 1 ) trained mathematicians, who clearly understand 
the nature of the problem and the difficulties which 
surround it; (2) those who do not understand the 
nature of the problem nr its difficulties, and who 
think that they may, by good fortune, succeed 
where others have failed. The nnmbev of tlie 
workers of the second class became greatly diniiii- 
isbed when the search for ‘ perpetual motion ’ 
became general. And, .at the present day, tho 
ranks (now fortunately small) of the perpotual- 
uiotionLsts and the circle - sqiiarers ai'e almost 
entirely composed of unfortunate individuals whose 
mental capacities are small, in too many oases tho 
impairment of their faculties having- been hronglit 
about bj' a development of their fruitless idea into 
mononiania. Apai t from its great historical interest 
to the mathem.atician, the subject scarcelj’ merits 
detailed notice, except in so far as such notice may 
be useful in preventing further waste of mental 
energy bj'- some who, were tlieir energies pioperly 
directed, miglit succeed in increasing the sum of 
useful knowledge. 

The iiatnre of the problem may be understood 
from the following brief account. Let an equi- 
angular «-gOTi be inscribed in a circle, and let its 
corners be joined to each other and to the centre. 
The area of each triangle so formed is ^ar co.s B, 
where a is the base of the triangle, r is the radius of 
the circle, and B is one-half of tho vertical angle. 
Hence the area of the polj'gon is \nar cos B ; and 
this can be made as nearly equal to the area of the 
circle as we please by making n sufficiently large. 
In the limit, when Ji is infinite, the two areas are 
equal. But, when n is infinite, 6 vanishes and na 
becomes the circumference, c, of tho circle. Hence 
the area of the circle is icr — that is to sa}', it is 
equal to the area of a triangle erected on the radius 
of the circle as base and of height equal to the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

The arithmetical quadrature of the circle would 
therefore be effected if we could find the value of 
tlie ratio of tlie circumference to the diameter — that 
is, the value of ir in tlie equation e = ‘iicr. The 
geometrical quadrature would be effected by finding 
a geometrical method of drawing a straight line 
equal in length to the ciroiiniferenee. 
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It lias long been known that the arithmetical 
solution of the problem is impossible, for it has 
been proved that the quantity w Is incomaensur- 
able. And proofs have been advanced that the 
geometrical quadrature is also impossible ; hut 
these proofs are by no means simple, and do not 
always convince tliose who are able to judge of 
their accuracy. Still, apart from sncli pioofs, tlie 
mere consideration of the fact that (ihscoiinting 
incapable workei-s) the question has been fruitlessly 
attacked by the ablest mathematicians of past 
centuries should be sufficient to deter any reason- 
able pel son from engaging in the quest: for it 
follows that the probability of a solution being 
possible is exce.s.sively .small— too .small to justify 
tlie staking of a man’s sanity, or at le.ist the iisefni- 
ness of liis life, upon the lesult. Any iiiatlienia- 
tician who now considers the nue.stioii seeks not 
for a solution, but for a simple and convincing 
proof that a solution is impossible. (It niiiat be 
remembei'ed that a ‘geometrical’ solution means 
a solution which involves no iiinie postulates than 
those of Euclid.) 

James Gregory, in 1668, gave a proof of the 
impossibility of the geonietrie.al quadrature rvliich 
Huygens, altlioiigli he at lirst objected to it, 
finally admitted in so far as it applied to any 
sector of a circle. Newton also gave a proof of this 
lunited pirnbleni, but his proof is not conclusive. 

Arclumedes was the first to give a practical 
nieasoreiuent of the quantity t. lly a considera- 
tion of the insoribed and escribcll 9(i-gons he 
pioved that it lies between and 3}}. This 
result is correct only to the second decimal ligiiie. 
Two Hindu measuremonts are 3'1416 and 3'1623. 
Ptolemy gives 3'l415o2. A great improvement on 
(irevious results was made by Peter Sletius in the 
16th century. His result was eorieot to the si.vth 
decimal place inclusive ; but its correctness w.aa 
aecideiitaX for he gave two fractions between 
which the result lay and took the arithmetical 
means of the nunieratois and the denoniinator.s in 
order to obtain Ids final numerator and denomin- 
ator — a totally unwarranted method. Vieta gave 
the result correct to tlie ninth decimal place inclu- 
sive ; .iidrianus Romanos gave it correct to the fif- 
teenth; and Van Ceulen gave it to the thirty-sixth. 
Snell introduced considerable improvements in the 
method, and gave 55 decimal ligures. Abraham 
Sharp gave 75, Machin 100, De Lagny 128, Vega 
140. The latter result is only correct to 136 places. 
Montucla cites an 0.xford manuscript in which the 
result (given to 154 places) is correct to 152 places. 
In 1846 Daae gave a result with 200 decimals, and, 
in the following year, Clausen gave 250. In 1851 
Shanks gave 315, which tvere extended by Ruther- 
ford to 3^50 ; and, shortly afterwards, Shanks gave 
527, which he extended to 607. An interesting 
experimental method was adopted by R. A. Smith. 
He to.ssed a thin rod upon a uniformly planked 
floor, the length of the rod being three-fifths of the 
breadth of a plank. If I be the length of the rod, 
while 6 is the breadth of a plank, the probability 
of the rod infeisecting a seam is 2f/7ri. From the 
result of 3204 tosses, he found Tr = 3'1412. The 
true value to 20 places is 3'1415926535S979323S4C. 

Any one who is desirous of a more detailed 
historical account may consult He IMorgan’s article 
on the subject in his Budget of Paradoxes (1872). 

ftusKlratiii’e.s, Method op. This name is 
applied to any arithmetical method of determining 
the area of a curve. When the exact area is 
known a square whose area is equal to it can he 
found— hence the term ‘quadratures.’ 

It has been shown, under the heading Calcdlhs, 
that the area of a curve ■whose equation is y = f[x) 
is fi/dx, and can therefore he found when the 
integral can be evaluated. Hence the approximate 
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determination of the value of a definite integial Is 
obtainable by the method of quadratures. 

Let it he required to find the area bounded by ,a 
portion of a curve, the oulinates at its extremitie--, 
and the axis. The usual method of proceduie i.-, to 
divide the poition of the axis which is included 
between the two ordinates into a number of equal 
parts, and to erect ordinates at tlie points so 
obtained. The area is approximately equal to 
the product of one of the given equal jiaits into 
half of the sum of the two extreme ordinates 
together with the sum of all the intei'niediate 
oulinates. To obtain a very accurate re.sult by 
this process the nundier of equidistant ordinates 
mii.st be so gieat tliat the portions of the curve 
which are intercepted by successive ordinates are 
very nearly straight. 

A Letter method, due to Simpson, consists in 
diawing, through the first, second, and third points 
obtained as above on tbe curve, a parabola v\lio-e 
axis is par.allel to the ordinates, and repeating tlii.s 
process witlr tbe third; fonrth, and fifth points, and 
so on — the points being chosen so that the total 
number of points is even. The area of the given 
curve will he approximately equal to the sum of 
the areas of the various portions of the par,aholas 
included between suece.=sive ordinates when these 
ordinates are sufficiently close together. It is 
therefore approximately equal to one-third of the 
product of one of the given equal portions of the 
axis into the sum of the extreme ordinates together 
with twice the sum of all the odd intermediate 
ordinates and four times the sum of all the even 
inteimediate ordinates. 

When the succes.sive equidistant ordinates are 
very close together, the area is approximately 
equal to the product of the common intercept on 
the axis between successive ordinates into tlie sum 
of all the ordinates. The labour involved in the 
e.stimation of an area by this process would be 
fatal to its employment unless the number of 
oulinates was small. But, if the ordinates were 
few in number, considerable error would in general 
result irn]e.ss a correction could he applied. This 
method is adopted in that process u Inch is known 
os the method of quadratures par excellence, and 
which is as follorvs : Let r/o, j/i, ... y„ he the 
several equidistant ordinates, and let a he the 
intercept on the axis between and j/„. Also let 
s he the sum above referred to ; and let a s/q = i/j 
- y«, A y-e = y-i - ?/;. &0. ; A = A y, - A y„, 
A'^yi= Ays - A^i, lvc. ; and so on. The value of 
the whole area is (not s, hut) 

+ AJ/o) 

- Ai A + A Vu) - A - A 3yo) 

“ iJo ■;( A'‘yn-i-t A*y,|)-T;|v3Ti-;( A°y»_5- A®yo), &c. 

It will not in general he necessary to proceed 
beyond the fifth dift'erence. As an example we 
shall find the area of the curve y = between the 
limits a: = 10 and x = 15. In this case all dili'erences 
beyond the third vanish, and n/n = 0'5 if we make 
eleven ordinates in all. The following table repre- 
sents the results : 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 

D 

10 

X 

y 

Ay 

A-y 

a”,!/ 

10 

10*5 

11 

11- 5 

12 

12- 5 

13 

13- 5 

14 

14- 5 

15 

1000 

1157'625 

1831 

1520*875 

1728 

1053*125 

2197 

2400*375 

2744 

304S'Q25 

3376 

157*625 

173-375 

189*875 

207*125 

225*125 

243*875 

263*375 

283*625 

804‘626 

S20-S75 

16*75 

16*5 

17*25 

18 

18-75 

19*B 

20- 25 
21 

21- 75 

0*75 

0-75 

0*75 

0*75 

0*75 

0*75 

Q-75 

0-75 
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Hence we have s= 22515’623 x O'o = 11257 ‘8123; 
i X 0-5 X (2/i„ + 2/o) = 1093-75; iV x 0'5 x (^2^9 
- A?/,,) = 6-6U5S ; -h X O'o X + aVo) 

= 0-7812o. We therefoie get by this method, 
approximately, for the value of the area the quan- 
tity 10150-67. Tlie correct value is 10156-25, and 
so tlie eiror is less than one in twenty thousand. 

This method is of extreme utility in the evalu- 
ation of definite integrals when rigorous processes 
are not attainable. 

<tua(Iriga. See Chariot. 

<ilia«Trilatei'al, the name given in history to 
thefom fortiesses of North Italy — Mantua, Verona, 
Pesohiera, and Legnago — wldeh form a soit of 
outwork to the bastion of the mountains of the 
Tyrol, and divide the north plain of the Po into 
two sections by a nio.st poweifnl barrier. They 



have figured in all the later wars that have been 
fought in North Italy, espeoially in the -wars 
between Austria and the dill'erent Italian states. — 
Russia has a .similar combination of four fortresses 
in Poland, called the Polish Quadrilateral. See 
NoVOOEOliaiEVSK. 

QliatlvillCj a dance of Prench origin, intro- 
duced about 1808 into England. It consists of 
consecutive dance movements, generally five in 
number, danced by four or more couples, opposite 
to, or at riglit angles to, each other. Ece 
Dancino. 

QliadviHe, a game at cards, very fashionable 
about two centuries ago. It is very similar to 
the Sp.T.ni.9h game of Ombre (q.v.), with the 
necessary alterations to fit it for a four-handed 
game. When whi.st came into fashion after 17d0, 
quadiille began to lose favour. 

Qiiadriviulii. See Education, Vol. IV. p. 205. 

4^1iadl’OOn, the of!s])riug of a mulatto and a 
white person ; the name indicates a man or woman 
who is ‘ quarter-blooded, ’ 

Quadru'maiia (Eat., ‘four-handed’), in the 
zoological system of Unvier an order of Mammalia, 
which he placed next Biinana, and wliich con- 
tained the animals most nearly resembling man 
in their form and anatomical cliaraoter— viz. the 
monkey and lenmr families. See Anthropoid 
Apes, Mammals, Monkeys. 

QiiadriHilo Alliance, a league formed 
August 1718 between England, Frn.nce, An.stiia, 
and Holland to counteract the ambitions schemes 
of Alberoni. It was made upon the basis of the 
Triple Alliance which was formed in the January 
of 1717 between England, Holland, and France, 
and by wliich the clau.ses in the treaty of Utreelit 
having reference to the accession of the House of 
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Hanover in England, the renunciation by the 
Spanish king of his claims on the Fiench throne, 
and the accession of the House of Orleans to the 
P’rench throne should the young king, Lonis XV., 
die without issue, were guaranteed. The Spanish 
fleet was destroyed by Byng off Cape Passaro, 
while tlie Fiencli crossed the Pyienees and inflicted 
several defeats upon the Spaniards ; and at length 
Philip was compelled to dismiss his amhitions 
minister, and accejit the terms of tlie Qiiadinple 
Alliance, January 19, 1720. 

<|linestov was anciently the title of a class of 
Roman magistrates, reaching as far back, accord- 
ing to all accounts, ns the period of the kings. The 
oldest qn£e,stors were tlie g^iiecsiores jiarr/cidii {‘in- 
vestigators of murder,’ ultimately public accusers), 
who were two in number. Their oilice was to con- 
duct the prosecution of persons accused of murder, 
and to execute tlie sentence tliat miglit he pro- 
nounced. Tliey ceased to exist as early a.s 366 B.c., 
when their functions were transferred to the Trium- 
viri Ciqyitalcs. But a far more important though 
later magistracy wa,s the queestores classici, to wliom 
was entrusted the charge of the public treasury. 
They appear to hav’e derived the epitliet of 
clussici from tlieir liaving been originally elected 
by tlie centuries. At fiist they were only two in 
number, hut in 421 n.c. two more were added. 
Shortly after the breaking out of the fust Punic 
war tlie number was increased lo eight; and as 
province after province was added to tlie Roman 
Kopnblic tliey amonnled in tlie time of Sulla to 
twenty, and in the time of Cmsar to forty. On its 
first institution the qua^storship {qucestiira) was 
open only to patricians ; but after 421 s,0. plebeians 
also became eligible. 

Quagga [Equus—m Asimis—quagga), one of 
the three species of striped wild horses, or more 
properly wild asses, peculiar to Afiica, of which 
tlie zebra is the type. Fm-merly found in profusion 
south of the Vaal River, beyond wliich its range 
seldom extended, it is lielieved to be now ^nite 
extinct. Tlie illustration represents tlie last animal 
of its species owned by tlie Eoologioal Society; it 



AsinuB Quagga. 

(From a Photograpli by Jlessrs York & Son, London.) 


was sent from the Cape Ijy Sir George Grey in 
1858. The quagga was a handsome animal, moie 
strongly built than the mountain zebra and Bur- 
chell’s zebra. The upper parts of the body were dark 
rufous brown, becoming gradually more fulvous, 
and fading to white at the rump and ventral .surface, 
the dorsal line dark and broad, widening over the 
Cl upper. The head, neck, mane, and shouldei-s 
were striped witli dark brown, gradually waxing 
fainter till lost behind the slioiilder. It was usually 
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found iu lierds, of from ten to a liiuulied, but often 
seen in tioo))s of many hnndveils on the plains of 
the Oi ange Free State and Cane Colony, and often 
associated with the white-tailed gnu, not eeldoin 
with ostriches. The quagga was swift and endur- 
ing, hut could he lun down by a fii.st-rate horee. 
Its e.xtinction was mainly wrought by the Oi’ange 
Free State and Transvaal Boeis, who slew thou- 
sands annually for their skins. In the old days it 
M'as tamed with sueoess, was Tiiore tractable than 
the zebra, and even bied in captivity. The teim 
Quagga Is a corruption of the old Hottentot name 
Quacha, bestowed in imitation of tlie peculiar bark- 
ing neigli of this quadruped. The quagga is not to 
be confounded with Buicliell's zebra, wliicb is often 
erroneously called quagga by hunters of the South 
African interior. 


Quail {Cutiu-nix), an Old-AVorld genus of the 
Partridge family (Perdicid.-e), ranging over the 
temperate Palreai'ctic, Etliiopian, and Oriental 
i-egions, and in the Australian regioir to New 
Zealand. Tire quails are the sirrallest of the par- 
tridge farrrily. Six species are described iu tlirs 
restricterl genrrs. Tire be.st knowtr is the Common 
Quail [Goturnix communis). Irr size it is about 
7 i inches long ; tire general colorir above is brown, 
varied with buff, and orr the under parts brrtl. 
The rrrale is somewhat smaller in size, is brighter, 
and has a reddish throat attd two dark-brown 
bands descending from tire ear -coverts artd eirding 
at tire throat irr a blackislr patch acquired at the 
second year, (iuaila fly rapidly, and take long 

at^' canglrt ' fm^ 
food in large 
nrrnrber.s — 17,000 
have been 
l| brought to 
Rome in one 
day, and in the 
„ , atirall island of 

Common Quarl {Cofurni® ridiyai'is). Ca])ri, in the 

Bay of Naples, 

over 160,000 have been netted irr a sitrgle season. 
Many remain to breed, but the majority pass north- 
wards. In England quails are spritrg visitors; they 
are becoirring scarcer, but at tirrres there is a great 
influx. Nortlrward.s tire nrrmbers are fewer, but 
nests have been fortnd in the northernmost nrain- 
land of Scotland, and in tire Or-kneys, Shetlands, 


attd Onter Hebrides, and in sumnrer they reach the 
Faroe Islairds. A few retriaiir on the south-west 
coast of England and in Ireland during winter, but 
the rrrajority leave in October; many pa.s& the winter- 
in tire south of Etri-ope and irr North Africa ; and 
the species is resident irr the Canaries, Madeira, 
and the Azores. It is also found at the Cape, in 
Madagascar and Mauritius, and in Egypt, while 
in PrUastirre, as of old (E.xod. .xvi. 13), quails 
coirre up at night and cover the laud. It ranges to 
India and China, and passes tire cold season in 
those countries. Its flesh is considered a delicacy, 
and in the countries they commonly visit the 
arrival of the quails is eagerly expected. Quails 
feed chiefly on insects and slugs, hut also on gi-ain 
and seeds, and they seek their food in the ev-enirig. 
In habit they are unsociable, nnanriahle, and 
prrgnaciorrs with their own .spiecros. Tliey are 
partly polygamous, partly monogamous. The 


female is, however, an e.xcellent and careful 
niother. She builds her nest of hits of plarrts, and 
lays front seven to fourteen eggs, pear shaped, 
light brown in colour, with dark shading. The 
young are full grown in .six weeks, and two bevies 
titay be reared during the season. The call-note of 
the male is tlrree-syllahled, and frotrr it the quail 
is knowir a.s ‘ wet-my-lips,’ or ‘ wet rrry-feet,’ and 
the species has also for the sarrre reason been 
named C. dacti/lisunans. Tire o Liter sjtecies of this 
geittrs are C. delcgorgnii (nanred after the dis- 
coverer Delegorgrre) arrd C. commandeUcu, found 
irr South Africa anti India respectively in addi- 
tion to the common quail ; C. pcctorcdis, founil 
in Arrstralia and Tasmartra ; G. caincaiut, fortnd 
in China ; and C. noviEzdandiw, fornterly ahrttrdaut 
in New Zealand, hut trow alrrrost extirpaled by 
tire hush fli-e.s. The Errtton-qttail.s, a diflerent 
group, including twenty species or ntote ranged 
urtder the germs Tutrrtx or Hemipodirs, are dis- 
tributed in Barhary and in the Etlrioiuarr, Indian, 
and Australian regions. Australia posse&se.s a 
gettu.s, Synoicus, peculiar to itself, which iitcludes 
four specie.s. The American Quails, of ulrrolr 
there are ahorrt fifty or sixty species, are ittcludefl 
in the fantily or srth-faririly Odontophoridic, and 
differ in liaCit from all the Old-World fnrirrs in 
perching uport trees. The Virginian Quail {(Jrti/x 
virniinantis)y known as the Partridge and the Bdh- 
Wlrite, frotrr its calling-note, and the Californian 
Qttail^f Xqp/iorf I/® caUfornicu ) have been introduced 
into England as game-bit d.s, hut they have not yet 
become resident there. 

Qliaill, a family of eirrirrent medical men. (1) 
Jones Quain, horn in November 17f)G, at -Mallow 
in Ireland, studied rrredicine at Dublin and Paris, 
and in 1820 was appoirrted lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology in the Aider sgate School of Jledt- 
ciite, Loudon. Two years later he was irrade pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Phy.siology at Loirdon 
University, and held that post until 1S36. He 
died in Loirdon on 27th Jamiary 1865. That 
well-known students’ text-lrook, Qmhi'a Elements 
of Anatomy, was originally written hy him ; 
tire first edition appeared in 1S28, tire tenth in 
1890. Jones Quain priblislied also a series of 
elaborate A natoniicnf P/nte (1858) and a transla- 
tion of Martinet’s Pathology (1835).— (2) ElCH.tRD 
Quain, brother of the above, was horn at Fetmoy, 
Ireland, in July 1800, studied at London, and 
was appointed professor of Anatoirry and Clinical 
Surgery in University College, Lonilou, in 1837. 
He was likewise appointed surgeon-extraorclinai-y 
to the Queen, arrd was elected president of tiro 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1868. He died in 
London on 15th September 1887. Arrrongst his 
works the principal are Anatomy of Arteries, with 
folio plates (1845), Diseases of the Pccfnnr (1854), 
Obseroations on Medical Education (1865), Soync 
Defects of Medical Edmatioti (1870), arrd article.s 
on Dislocatioyis of the Hip arrd the Knee ; he edited 
along with otliers the fifth edition of (Jones) Ljirnrlr’s 
Ayiatomy. By his will he left nearly £7,1,U00 to 
University College, London, for the ‘education in 
modem languages (especially English) and in 
natural science.’ — (3) SiR RiciiAirD Qt'.vin, Bart,, 
first eou-sin to hotli the above, was horn at Mallow 
on SOtli October- 1816. He was Luiiileirrn lecturer 
at the Royal College of Physicians { Diseases of the 
Muscular Widls of the Heart) in 1872, and Har- 
veian Orator {The Healing Art in its Historic and 
Prophetic Adjects) in 1885, and was made plrysi- 
clan-extraoi-druary to the Queen. He edited the 
Dictionary of Medicine (1883 ; 17th thousand, 1891 ), 
and contributed to the Trans, of the Med. and, 
Chirurg. Soc., the Land. Jour, of Medicine, &c. 
Dr Quain was made LL.D. of Edrnbirrgh in 1889, 
president of the General Medical Council in 1891, 
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and -vvas created a baronet in 1891. — (4) Another 
member of the family, Sir John Richard Quain, 
born at IMallow in 1817, the half-brother of Jones 
and Eicbaid Quain, was made a judge of the Court 
of Queeii’.s Bench in 1872, and justice of the High 
Court of Judicature in 1873. He died 12th Septem- 
ber 1876. Along with H. Holroyd he published 
The New System of Common Law ProcEclurc (1852). 

Quakers. See Eriends. 

Quantiflcatioii of tlic Prerticate, a 
I’ll ruse belonging to Logic, and introduced by Sir 
W. Hamilton. According to the Aristotelian Logic, 
|iropobitions are divided, according to their miality, 
into affii'inative and negative, and, according to 
their Quantity, into universal and paitienlar 
{‘All men are mortal,’ ‘Some men live eighty 
yeais’). If we combine the two ilivLsions we 
obtain four kinds of piopositions. Sir ^y. Hamil- 
ton afiirmed that the statement of the Quantity 
of these various ^iropositions is left incomplete ; 
only the subject of each has its quantity e.vpressed 
{all men, some men, no men); while there is 
implied or understood in every case a certain 
quantity of the predicate. Thu.s, ‘All men are 
mort.al,^ is not fully stated ; the meaning is, that 
all men are a part of mortal things, there being 
(possihly and probably ) other mortal things besides 
men. Let this meaning be expressed, and we have 
a complete proposition to this etlect ; 'All men 
are some (or part of) mortals,’ where quantity is 
a.ssignoJ, not only to the subject, but also to the 
predicate. The first result of stating the quantity 
of the predicate is to give eight kinds of proiiosi- 
tions instead of four ; the next result is to modify 
tiie jiroeess called the Coiiveisioii of Hropo-sitions. 
Limitation {A.\\ A is B, some B is A) is resolved 
into simple conversion, or meie transposition of 
premises without further change. ‘ All A is some 
B ' Some B is all A.’ 

The multiplioation of varieties of pro])ositions is 
attended with the further consequonoc of greatly 
increasing the number of syllogisms, or forma of 
deductive reasoning (see SYLLOGISM). In the 
scholastic logic, as usually expounded, there are 
nineteen snoJi forms, distributed under four Ijgures 
(four in the first, four in the second, six in the 
third, live in the fourth). By ringing the changes 
on eight sorts of propo,sitions, instead of the old 
number, four, thirty -six valid syllogisms Can be 
formed in the iirst figure. Whether the increase 
serves any practical object is another question, 
yir W. Hamilton also considered that the new 
system led to a simplification of the fundamental 
laws of the syllogism. 

Professor He Morgan also invented and carried 
out into great detail a plan of expressing the 
quantity of the predicate. It should he noted that 
in the Contemporary Beview of 1873 Professor 
Jevons, follorving Mr Herbert Spencer, recognised 
the fact tliat the discovery of the quantification of 
the predicate, regarded hy him as the most fruitful 
discovery iu abstract logical science since the time 
of Aristotle, was fully contained in George Ben- 
thain’s Outlines of a New System of Logic. Tliis 
■work was publislied in 1827, and reviewed by Sir 
W. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Review, long ere 
he himself imblislied anything on the doctx-iiie of 
quantification. Boole’.s system of logic was based 
on hi.s doctrine of quantification of the predicate. 
See Jevous’s Logie; Bowen’s Treatise on Logie 
(Cambridge, U.S., 1866). 

4tnautocks. See Somersetshire. 

Quarantine (from the Hr. quarantaine, ‘a 
period of forty days’) is a forced airstinence from 
eommuihoation with the shore which ships are 
compelled to undergo when they arc last from some 
port or country -where certain diseases held to he 


infectious, as yellow fever, plague, or cholera, are 
or have been raging. Aldieie a quarantine is 
establislied it is a punishable offence for any 
jierson in the suspected ship to come on shore, or 
for any one to disembark any meroliandise or goods 
from her, except at lazarettos, wliicli are estab- 
lishments provided for the reception of goods or 
passengers or crew, and where such imiifyiug pio- 
cesses as the sanitary science of the time mescubes 
are apiilied. Prolonged quarantine in bad quarters 
is aj)t to produce new diseases in typhus, ^c. 
Until a ship is discharged from quarantine she 
c.xliibits a yellow Hag at the nminmasthead if slie 
has a clean bill of liealtb, and a yellow llag with 
a black spot if not clean ; at night a wliite light 
is exhibited at the same place. The pei-niit to 
hold intercourse after jierforming quarantine is 
called Pratique. Quai'autiiie is not of necessity 
limited to a sea-frontier ; ami it is enforced at the 
frontiers between contiguous .states. History de- 
clare.-, quarantine regulations for unaritimo inter- 
coui.se to have been first established by the 
Venetians in 1127 a.d. ; but the piactiee mu.st 
have been gicatly older on land-fi-ontiers ; and the 
jirecaiition.s of tlie Jews against leprosy indicate 
that a species of nuarantiue was enforced hy them. 
The law for regulating qnai'antine in Biilain is 
6 Geo. lAL cha)i. 78, amended by 20, 30 ATct. 
chap. 90 ; power to pioclaim any place subject to 
quarantine and prescribe regulations being vested 
iu the Privy-counoil. See Bill of Health. 

Quarltbs, Francis, a minor religious poet, 
belonged to a good Essex family, and was born at 
the imiuor-house of Bte\i’ards near Romford in 
1J92, being baptised on Sth May. He studied 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was successively cu)i-bcarer to tlie 
Princess Elizabeth, secretary to the famous 
Archbishop Ussher, and, like Middleton and 
Ben Joiison, Chronologer to the city of London 
(1639). He married in 1618 a wite who bora 
liim eighteen children, and penned shortly after 
his death a touching short memoir, iirelixed 
to Solomon’s Recantation (1645). Quarles was a 
bigoted I'oynlist and churchman, suffered losses 
and calumny in the oan.se, and died Sth September 
1644. He wi’ote abundantly both in prose and 
verse, and bis liooks u ere cxtraordin.arily popular 
in their day. Nor are his Divine Rmilems and 
Enchiridion entirely unworthy of their reputation. 
Popie’s lines iu the Dunciad are familiar to every 
one : 

Or wliere Llie pictures for the ptiye stone, 

-Anti Qiuirleb ia aaved for beauties not his own. 

Hut the ciever gibe is not entirely jnstifiaWe, for 
the Emblems, in spite of verbose and dull if edify- 
ing moralising, hmpless had taste, not infrequent 
bathos, and ever present monotony, shows wealth 
of fancy, excellent good sense, felicity of expression, 
and occasionally a bright though intermittent flash 
of the true poetic lire. And the Enchiridion, a 
collection of short essays and meditations, affords 
many an example of conqiact and nphoristio 
prose, while its antithesis and word-play are often 
efl'eotive and sometimes fine. 

His poetical works include A Feast for Wormes { 1620 ) ; 
Hadassn, or the History of Queene Ester (1621) ; Aryalus 
and Parthania, his only long poem not directly religious 
(written apparently about 1622; first extant ed. 1029); 
Sions Elegies wept by Jeremie the Prophet (1624); lob 
Militant (1624) ; Sions Sonets sung by Solomon the King 
(1625); Divine Poems, a collection containing many 
poems printed before ( 1630 ) ; The Ristorie of Samson 
(1631) ; various Slegiacal Poems (between 1630 and 1040); 
Divine Fancies : Digested into Epigranimes, Meditations, 
and Observations (1632); the famous Emblemes (1635), 
to wlrich were added in 1638 Hieroglyphikes of the Life of 
Man; Solomon’s Recantation (1646) ; and The Shepheards 
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Oracles delivered in Certain Efilorjiies (1C4G). The prose 
includes the Enchyridion {1640) ; Obsci'vaiions concerning 
Primes and States upun Peace and IFarrc (1643) ; Judge- 
menl and Mercy for Afflicted Souls (1646); TheProfest 
lioynlisl (1G45); and The Virgin iVidoic, a worthless 
comedy ( 1649 ). Tlie only complete edition is that hy the 
Ilev. A. B. Grosart in the ‘ Chertscy IVorthios Library’ 
(:l vols. 1880-81). 

<iuarry. See Building Stone, Blasting. 

4^liart, the fourth part of a Gallon (q.v.). The 
ordinary quart-hottle is a decention, containing only 
the sixth part of a gallon, and often less. 

Quartan Fever. See Ague. 

Quarter, a nieasme of weight, equal to the 
fourth part of a hundredweight — i.e. to 28 lb. 
av'oiidupoi.s. As a measure of capacity, for measur- 
ing grain, A'c., a quarter contains 8 hu.shels. 

Quarter-day. See Tebii. 

Qnartcr-dcck, that part of the upper deck 
which extends from the mainmast or gangway 
aniidship.s to the poop, or where there is no pooji, to 
the stern j in modern turret and harhette war-ships 
it generally extends from the after-turret or harhette 
to the stern. It is the place of honour, and is con- 
sidered the ‘ King’s or Queen’s Parade j ’ and every 
olhcer and man stepjnng upon it salutes it, as a 
mark of re.spect to the majesty of the throne. 
' H.M. quarter-deck ’ is used as a promenade hy 
officers only, at sea the weather side, and in harbour 
the starboard side being reserved for senior officem. 
Persons of distinction and officers are received on 
the quarter-deck ; and when the captain addresses 
the men, or confer.s rewards or honours on any 
individual, it is on the quaiter-deck that the officeii 
and men fall in for the purpose. 

Qiiartevliig. See Heealdhy; also Execu- 
tion, Tbe.vson. 

Quarterly Review. John Murray, conscious 
of the growing power and inUnence of tlie Edin- 
hiirqh llaciew, and strongly disapproving of its 
'NVliig oinnions, set about the organisation of a 
work which should counteract what he believed to 
he its dangerous tendencies. Accordingly, in 
September 1807, he wrote to Canning with a 
view of securing liis interest in ‘n work of the 
greatest talent and importance,’ Though Canning 
does not seem to have replied directly, his 
cousin, Mr Stratford Canning, introduced Gifford 
(q.v.) to Murray in January 1808, and aiTangeiiients 
were afterwards made wlieiehy he became its fiist 
editor. Murray sagaciously concluded on reading 
a review on Marmion in the Edinburgh ( 1808) that 
Scott’s feelings as a gentleman and a Tory must he 
wounded, anil that he would break his alliance with 
the whole AVhig clique. He judged truly, and in a 
conference with him at Ashiested, in October 1808, 
he secured his assistance and co-operation. Scott 
not only wrote to his brother Thomas, C. K. Shaiqie, 
Morritt, and Southey, on behalf of the firat miniher, 
hub sent a letter of advice to Gifford, and became him- 
self a considerable contributor. The iii-st niimher, 
rather more literary than political in tone, appeared 
at the end of February 1809. An edition of 4000 
was .sold at once, of which 850 u’ent to Ballantyne 
in Edinburgh. 'The piihlisher bravely persevered, 
though up to the fifth number not one had paid its 
expenses, and though £5000 of capital was enibarked 
in the undertaking. By 1817 it was an assured 
success, 14,000 being printed, and Southey, wdio was 
its ‘sheet anchor,’ wrote that ‘ Murray is a hapipy 
fellow living in the light of his own glory,’ Great 
drawbacks were Giffoi'd’s unpunctuality, and 
occasional ill-health. Only two niimhers appeared 
in 1824 — No, 60, due in January, in August; and 
No. 61, due in April, in December. Giilbrd, 
resigning the editorship in 1824, was succeeded 


by John T. Coleridge, who edited only four 
numbers; his successor was John Gibson Lockhait 
(q.v.). jVUirray’s oiigiiial oiler to Giflbrd as editor 
was 100 guineas a nunilier for contributions, and 
£200 a year as editor ; when heinidted Lockhart to 
London his otter was £1000 a ye.T,r, which could he 
made £1500 by contiihiitions, and a share for three 
years, the profits of which would not he worth le.-s 
than £1500 per aiimini. Besides Scott and Southey, 
George Ellis, Heher, Barrow, Croker, and Captain 
Head were considerable contributors. Croker had 
99 articles in the first 100 numbers. A frequent 
rate of payment to Scott and Southey was £100 per 
article. The fashion of the times, and the lighter 
monthlies, have told against the Quarterly, which 
still comniands, however, the best ability and 
seholaislim in England. See Smiles, A Publisher 
and his Friends (2 vols, 1891), and articles EoOK- 
TiiADE, Mueeay (John), and Peeiodicals. 

Qliai’tcriuaster. In the British army the 
quartermaster-general is a statf-otlicer of higli 
rank (major-general or colonel) who deals with all 
questions of su])])ly, transport, marches, quarters, 
fuel, clothing, A'c. He ranks next after the 
adjiitant;general or senior .staff-ofiicer to tlie com- 
mander-ih-ohief at the War Office, and has under 
him two assistants and thiee deputy-assistants. 
The army in India has a similar staff for these 
duties, and so has every division ; hut since 1889 
the title of assistant adjutant-general (B) lias been 
substituted for that of assistant ejuartermaster- 
eneral on the stafl’ at home. In a brigade the 
uties fall upon the brigade-major. A quarter- 
master is an officer on the staff of a ilcpot, a 
cavalry regiment, oi’ an infantiy battalion, eliarged 
with the care of stores, i.ssueB of clothing, food, 
forage, and fuel, allotment of barracks, tents, 
&c. In the native army of India he is a com- 
halant officer of the staff-corps, but in other cases 
he is commis.sioneel from the ranlcs as lionor- 
aiy lieutenant, and ])romoted after ten years’ 
service, or for distinguished conduct, to the 
honoraiy rank of captain or major. In the Royal 
Artillery there are 44 quartermasters, in the 
Army 'Service Corps 49, and in the Royal 
Engineers 120, not counting those in the militia 
and volunteers. Several are employed, at the 
War Office and elsewhere, on duties dilferont from 
those mentioned above ; the War Office librarian, 
for mstance, in 1891 being a quartermaster of the 
Royal Engineers. The daily pay of a quarter- 
master is 9.S. for infantry ; 9s. 6d. for gairison 
artillery and euffincers, with 2.s. 6d. engineer pay 
in addition in the latter corps ; and 10s. 6d. for 
mounted troops, rising eveiy five years hy incre- 
nieiils of Is. 6a. to 15s., 15s. 6d., and 16s. 6d. resjiec- 
tively. After twenty years’ commissioned .sen-ice, 
or wiien fifty-five years of age, a quartermaster is 
compulsorily retired on a pension of £200 a year, 
or somewhat less if his total .service as a soldier 
does not amount to thirty yeans. A quartermaster- 
sergeant assists the quarteimaster in a regiment or 
battalion. 

In the navy the quartermasters are first-olaiis 
elty officei-s ; at sea they are stationed at the 
owj their duty being to take care that the helms- 
men keep the ship on her proper coin-se, and also 
to see that all orders from the officer of the watch 
affecting the movements of the helm are promptly 
and correctly carried out ; they also assist in heav- 
ing the log and in taking .soiiiKling.s when necessaiy. 
In haibour tliey keep regular watch at the gang- 
ways, looking out for boats arriving and leaving, 
ami conveying the necessary orders for the carrying 
out of the work of the ship. Their pay depends 
upon their gunneiy or torpedo qualifications, num- 
ber of good-conduct badges, &c., and will be found 
under the heading Petty Officer. 
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Quartern is a tenn einployed in f-onie parts of 
Great Britain tu designate the fourtli part of a 
peck ; in liquid nieabure it is tlie fourth part of a 
pint, and so synonymous with the imperial gill. A 
quarteim loaf generally weighs 4 lb. 

Quarter Sessions, a com t of Justices of the 
Peace (q.v.) established in 1350-51, and meeting 
once a quarter. Jlo.st of their administrative duties 
were in 1888 transferred to the County Councils 
(see County). 

Quarter-staff, once a favourite weairon 
with the Engiisli for hand-to-liand encoimters, 
and still sometimes used in athletic e.’cercises, i.s a 
stout pole of heavy wood, about 6i feet long, 
oRen hound with iron at both ends. It is grasped 
in the middle by one hand, the other holding half- 
way between the middle and end ( hence apparently 
the name ‘ quarter-staff’ ) : aud the attack is made 
by giving it a rapid circular motion, which brings 
the loaded ends on tire adversary at unexpected 
points. See Broaihword and Siiif/lestirk, by 
Allanson-Winn and Pldllii)p&-\Volley (1800). 

Quurtctt, a iiieco of Jiiiibio arranged for four 
solo voices or instruments, in whieli all the ])arts 
are oMiguto — i.e. no one can be omitted without 
injuring the proper effect of the comirosition. A 
mere interohauge of melody, by which the parts 
become in turn principal and subordinate, witliout 
any interri'eaving of them, does not constitute a 
quartett, (Juartetts for stringed instruments are 
generally arranged for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, and are in sonata form. They origin- 
ated with Haydn, and were further developed by 
Mozart, and notably by Beethoven, who (icrfected 
the art of part- writing. Subsequent writer's are 
Sohuhert, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Bralinis. Vocal quartetts arc a frequent feature in 
oratorios and operas, up to tlie time of 'VVagner. 
Quartodcciiiinns, See Ea.ster. 

Quartz, a mineral composed of silica, SiO^.. 
It IS met with chemically imre, but not infre- 
quently contains variable (ii'oiiortions of ferric 
oxide, manganese oxides, alumina, magnesia, 
lime, organic matter, &c. Very often it shows 
inclusions, microscopic or macroscopic as the case 
may be, of various minerals and fluid cavities. It 
ooour.s both in orystal.s aud massive, tlie more 
common crystals iieing liexagonal prisms termin- 
ated by ilex, agonal pyramids. Double liexagonal 
pyramids are also not uncommon. It soratclies 
glass easily, and become.? positively electrical by 
friction — two pieces rulihed togetlier giving liglit 
in tiie dark. Quartz wlien pure is coIouilc.ss, Imt, 
owing to the presence of foreign substance.^, many 
coloured varieties are known. Tiiree types of 
(iiiartz are recognised ; ( 1 ) Rock-crgstal, ( 2 ) Common 
Quartz, and (3) Compact Quartz.' 

Jtoch-crystal. — Under tiiis liead aie included the 
varieties wldoii are more or less traiisjinreiit aud 
assume well-marked crystalline forms. Tlie water- 
clear crystals are known as Rock-cryUal. The 
crystals are .sometimes .slendei', crossing and pene- 
trating each other in exquisite grouiis. Tliey 
frequently onclo.so other substances, -which are 
beautifully seen tlirough tlie transjiarent rock- 
cry.stal, as slender liair-Tike or needle-like crystals 
of liornhlende, asbestos, oxide of iron, rutile or 
oxide of titanium, oxide of manganese, &C., and 
such siieoiinens are known by various fanciful 
name.?, as Tlictia' Hair-stone, 'Venus' Hair-stone, 
Venus' Heneils, Cupid’s Nat, Cupid’s Arrotos, &c. ; 
and soraetiiucs the enclosed substances are small 
spangles of iron-glance, or crystals of iron (lyrites, 
or native silver m fern-like ‘leaves, or spangles of 
gold. Fluid iiiolusions are also not uncommon, as 
in the quartz of Poretta. Very large crystals of 
perfectly pure rock-crystal are sometimes found. 


One from the Alps, wliicii was among the treasures 
carried from Italy by tlie h’rench in 1797, is 3 feet 
in length, about li feet in diameter, and weiglrs 7 
cwt. Similar giant crystals are obtained in Mada- 
gascar. Rock-crystal was prized by tlie ancients, 
and was used by them, as it still is, for va.ses, cups, 
seals, &c. An important modern use of it is for 
lenses of spectacles, &c., its hardness rendering 
it niiicli loss liable to be scratclied than gla.ss. 
Lenses of rock-crystal are often called Pebble 
lenses. Rock-crystal is best developed in tlie 
crevices and cavities of crystalline schistose and 
granitoid rocks, such as those of Tyrol and 
the Alps, where it is associated with felspar, 
tit.aiiite, rutile, mica, chlorite, and other crystallised 
minerals. Pmoky Quartz, smoky-brown ; Cairn- 
gorm, smoky-yellow ; and Morion, black, are 
varieties the colours of which have been variously 
attributed to the presence of small quantities of 
oxide of iron or maiigane.se, or titanic acid or 
organic substance. Y ellow and pellucid varieties of 
rock-crystal are known as False Topaz. Amethyst 
(q.v.) or Amethystine Quartz is purple or violet; 
the darker shades are often highly prized ; sonie- 
tiiiies speckled varieties of this beautiful mineral 
occur. When siihjeoted to heat amethyst loses its 
violet colour and lieoomes yellow. The Gold Topaz 
ami Citrin of jeweller.? .are in most cases amethysts 
which have been treated in this way. 

Common Quartz includes iion-transparent varie- 
ties, some of whieh, however, are more or le.".? 
translucent. They are either white, colourless, or 
coloured, the tints being generally pale, but many 
show intense shades of red, green, yellow, brown, 
<S:c. Sonielinies they assume crystalline forms, at 
other times they liai'e a grami|ar^ or massive struc- 
ture. The following are varieties ; J\Tilk-quurfz, 
milk-white and sligiitly opalescent (Greenland, 
&c.); Greasy Quartz, like milk-quartz, but with a 
greasy lustre ; lloso-gituriz, rose-red, sonietiiiies 
crimson, the colour fiuliiig on exposure (Boden- 
mais) ; Sideritc or Sapphire-quartz, indigo or blue 
in colour, from the presence of asliestos-like libres 
of blue crocidolite (Golliiig in Salzburg); Ferriajin- 
ous Quartz, coloured red ivitli ferric oxide or brown 
with lij'drous ferric oxide ; Prase, leek and other 
shades of grooii, which are due to needles of actiiio- 
lite (Saxony, &c.) ; Star-quartz, containing within 
the crystal whitish or coloured eccentric railia- 
tions (Bohemia); Fibrous Quartz, brown, with a 
silky lustre, nseudomorplious after crocidolite 
(Cape of Good Hope) ; Quartz-pisolite is an oolitic 
aggregate of quartz grannies (Sicily, Egypt); 
Floutstonc, porous, cavernous, which floats in water 
until the air in its numerous cai'ities becomes dis- 
placed (Connvall, &c. ) ; Cat's-eye, yellow or green- 
ish, exhibits oiialosconce, but without iirismatic 
colours, an ellect due to lilires of asliestos or minute 
tubes arranged in parallel direotions (Ceylon, 
Harz, Fichtclgebirge, &c.). 

Compact Quartz embraces compact and also 
finely granular aggregates, which are only trans- 
lucent on their edges. V'arieties are Hornstone, 
gray, brown, yellow, or red, common in many 
countries ; Ch rysoprase, a hornstone colonred green 
with nickel (Silesia); Aventurinc (q.v.), a some- 
what granular hornstone, spangled with scales of 
mica or goelhite (Altai Mountains) ; Jasper (q.v.), 
brown, yellow, red, very impure, with a consider- 
able percentage of iron. 

Another group of minerals which are included in 
the quartz family are the chalcedonies. These are 
mixtures of ci-ystalline and amorphous silica, 
Chalccdomj (q.v. ) itself is colourless or pale gray, 
or pale bluish or yollowinli, translucent to semi- 
opaque, and occurs either in irregular layers or in 
maiimiillary, botryoidal, or stalaetitic forms. The 
following are eoloiired chalcedonies : Carnelian, 
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clear red and aninetinieii yellowish ; Flamna, tureen; 
Heliotrope or Bloodstone (q.v. ), },o'6en with red 
snots. Cacholong is a dull milk-wliibe and some- 
times porous chalcedony, hut is regaided hy .some 
mineralogists as a variety of opal, ilocha-stone or 
Moss-agate is a colouiless chalcedony, containing 
brown moss-like dendritic inclusions. Agate (q.v.) 
consists of alternate layers of chalcedony and other 
varieties of crystalline and amorphous silica. Onyj: 
is composed of even layers of black or brown and 
white chalcedony ; while in {yardoui/x, which has a 
similar structure, the alternate layers are red and 
white. For amoi'idious forms of silica which con- 
tain variable quantities of water, see Op.lL. 

Quartz is tlie most abundant and wiilely diffused 
of all rock-forming mineral.^. It is an import- 
ant and characteristic ingredient of acid igneous 
rocks, sucli as granite, quartz-poipliyry, i!tc., and 
forms one of the principal constituents of gneiss. 
In many other igneou.s and schi3to,se rocks it Ls 
met with BA a more or less pimuinent constituent. 
It occurs also abundantly as a secondaiy mineral 
or alteration-produot in igneous and schistose 
rocks generallj' — sometimes irregularly diffused, 
at otlier times occupying cracks, crevices, cavitie.s, 
&c, MiiiTiy rock.s, especially Arohrean and P.ahe- 
ozoic rocks, are traversed by veins of quartz, which 
vary in breadth from mere lines up to many feet. 
In some plaee.s such veiu.s are moio or less impreg- 
nated with gold — indeed quartz-veins may be looked 
upon as the chief repositories of tire precious metal 
(see Gold). 

Quartz, in oi'V.stals, is also one of the most 
common minerals met with lining the walls of 
metalliferous lodes. Among.st derivative roeks it 
plays an important part — conglomerates and sand- 
stones being compo.serl as a rule cliielly of siliceous 
materials. Chalcedony as a rock-oonstitnont is a 
product of alteration, and i.s met with commonly 
in the vesicles and pores of many igneous rocks, 
or as irregular aggregates diffu.sed through their 
ground-mass. It is also a common vein-mineral — 
the coloured chalcedonies especially ocouning in 
this form. Agates occur in veins, and especially 
in the ainygdaloidal cavities of igneous rocks. 

Quartz-porphyry! igneous rock, consist- 
ing of crystals of quartz and felspar scattered 
porpliyritically througli a compact or very liiicly 
crystalline ground-mass of tlie same minerals. It 
occurs both as an intrusive rock and in the form of 
lavas which have flowed ont at the surface. Some 
of the quartz-porphyries which have a very compact 
or microfehsitic ground-mass appear to have been 
originally volcanic vitreori.s rrteks — the glass having 
subsequently heconre devitrified. Tire iron-por-phy- 
ritio varieties whicli have a flinty or hornstoue-Iike 
aspect are called Fclsita (q.v.). ‘ Quartzlers-por- 

phyry ’ is a irartre for Orthoclase-porphyry (q.v.). 

Quartz-rock, or Quartzite, is a commonly 
occurring rock, composed of an aggregate of quartz- 
grains welded together-. It is usually white, gray, 
or rusty yellow or reddish in colour, and has a 
•splintery fr-actnre. Under tire micro.scnpe the grains 
show a rounded and often semi-fused appearance, 
as if they had been mutually agglutinated while 
in a softened condition. The siliceous paste in 
which the granules are frequently set has iisuall.v 
a erystalline texture, and now and again crystals 
of quartz are developed in it. The rock not infre- 
quently 'shows false-bedding, and occurs in strata 
of variable thickness, often forming monntain- 
rrras.se.s. Sometimes it assumes a foliated .structure 
[Quartz-schist), and contains scales of mica which 
occasionally form layers or lamina;. The rock 
is obviously of sedimentary origin, and has sub- 
sequently been subjected to raetamorpliio action. 
Quartz-tracliyle. SeeLiPAEiTE, 


Quasimodo Sunday. See Low Suhd.vy. 

Quassia, a genus of trees and shrub', of the 
natural order Simariihacea; (q.v.); having herma- 
phrodite flowers, with five petals combined into a 
tube, and much longer than the small calyx, ten 
stamens, five germens, and only one style ; the 
fruit composed of hve drupes. Quassia aviara is a 
native of the trojiical jiarts of America and of some 
of the West India Islands. It is a shrub 10 to 
15 feet high, with racemes of bright-red flowers, 
and large pinnate leaves, the stalks of which are 
remarkahly wingeil and jointed. Tlie wood, and 
particularly that of tlie runt, lias a strong, ]iurely 
hitter taste, and was at one time much used in 
medicine under the names of Quassia-wood, Ilitter- 
wood, &c. The flowers were valued in Surinam 
for their stoniaehio properties as early as the 
beginning of the ISth century ; the wood of the 
root began to he known in Europe before the 
middle of that century, and was more fully brought 
into notice about 175U, by Eolander, a Swede, who 
had visited Surinam, and had learned its value 
from a negro, called Quassi, Qiiasha, or Quacy. 
This negro had discovered it about 1730, and 
had employed it with great success as a remedy 
for fevers, so that tliougli, as Ilolander says, a very 
sinqile man, he had acquired a great reputation 
by his ii.se of it. Linjuims published a dissertation 
on it in 1701, and it was he who gave to the gemts 
the name Quassia, from tlie name of tlie slave by 
wliom its nieiUcinal qualities had been niaile 
known. The true quassia is now, liowevei, little 
used I its name 
h a V i II g bee n 
transferred to the 
Bitterwood(q.v.) 
of the West 
Indies, Piertena 
(or Quassia) ex- 
eelsa, a lofty tree, 
t li e wood of 
which possesses 
the same proper- 
ties, although in 
an inferior de- 
gree ; hut this 
inferiority is 
compensated by 
the greater facil- 
ity with which 
any reqni.site 
supply is 
obtained. It is 
the wood of this 
tree which is now 
sold as Quassia- 
wood, or Quassia- 
chips, in tlie Quassia: Bitfcerwood [Picrcena 

shops. It is used excelsa), branch with bisexual 
to a considerable flowers ; a, fruit, 
extent instead of (Bentley and Trimen.) 

hops for making 

beer, although tlie use of it is illegal in Britain, 
and beer made with it is said to become muddy 
and flat, and not to keep. Quassia^wood is very 
feebly narcotic, and a decoction of it is used for 
killing flies. Cabinet-work made of it is safe from 
all attacks of insects. In medicine it is a valuable 
stomachic tonic ; hut in fevers it is not to he coni- 
ared in efficacy with cinchona and its alkaloids, 
ts propertie.s deiiend on a hitter principle called 
quassLiii, CinHinCig, which is present in minute 
amount in the wood. 

Quaternary, or Post-Tertiary, the fourth 
great division of the fossiliferous strata, which 
embraces the Pleistocene (q.v.) or Glacial and Post- 
glacial (q.v.) and Recent systems. 
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Quateruious (or ‘sets, of four’), the name of 
a calculus of peculiar power and generality in- 
vented hy air 'William Kowan Hamilton (q.v.) of 
Dublin. As a geometry, it inimarily concerns 
itself with the operations by which one diieeled 
quantity or Vector (q.v.) is changed into another. 
Such an operation is called a quaternion, for 
reasons which will appear hereafter. From this 
point of view alone we shall diacus.s it here. We 
assume the law of vector addition, which asserts 
that the vector or directed 
lioe AC (see fig. 1 ) is equal 
^ to the sum of the vectors 
/ AB and BC — or any other 

* — B directed lines parallel and 

Pjg. 1 . equal to them. For ex- 

ample, the resultant of two 
velocities or coterminal forces is a vector equal to 
the vector srrm of the components (see Composi- 
tion). Qrrantitie.s which do not involve the idea 
of direction or dircctedness are called Scalars; such 


are the quantities used in arithmetic and ordrnary 
algebra. Parallel vectors carr all be represented as 
scalar uiultiplea of one another, or (better) of the 
parallel vector whose length is unity. By the 
latter representation, the scalar multiple gives the 
length or tensor of the vector. Thus any vector a 
may be factorised into its teirsor and directed unit 
part. This is symbolised by the eqiration a = TaUa, 
u'here T arrd "U appear as selective symbols of 
operation, separating out the length and direction 
respectively. 

The operation wliiclr simply rotates a vector into 
a new direction without eliangiirg its length is a 
particular hind of quaternion called a Versor. A 
second application of this vei'sor prodirces nn extra 
eqiral rotation in the sanre plane — i.e. about the 
same axis. With every ver.sor, therefore, are 
associated an axis liavrng a defirrite direction and 
an angle through wlricli any vector perpendicular 
to this axis is rotated by the versor operating on 
it. A r-ery important 
case is the quadrarrtal 
or right versor, which 
turns a perpendicular 
vector through a right 
angle. Lot i represent 
the right versor whose 
axis is pcrperrdictrlar to 
the plane of the paper. 
Then (fig. 2 ) if )3 rs any 
vector in the plane of 
the paper, tire quantity i/3 = 7 gives a vector per- 
pendicular to S aud to the axis of i. A second 
operation gives 



m/3 = 1-/3 = 17 = - /3, 

or symbolically i- = - 1. Thus the square of any 
right versor is negative unity. It is easy to show 
that «r, where n is a scalar, is an operator which 
still turns any appropriate vector- through a right 
angle, brrt at the sanre time increases its tensor ra 
times. Srroh an ojjei'ator is a quadrantal quater- 
rrion, whose tensor is n arrd versor i. A qrraternion 
can always be factorised into its tensor and ver.sor 
pai'ts. 

Now let Of, 01 (fig. 3) be the axes of two i-ight 
versors i and I, rrtaking angle B with each other. 
Describe tire sirhere of unit radius with O as 
centre, and draw the vector OA or a perpen- 
dicular- to i and irr the platrc Oil. Draw OB or 
/3 perpendicular to i aud a — i.e. rrpward from the 
plane of the paper- ; and finally draw 00 or 7 per- 
pendrcrrlar- to 1 and /3. Then fir-.st 10 = p and 
secondly Im =1/3 = 7 ; so that li ( = 7 /a) is tire 
versor which rotates a into tiro po.sition 7 . This 
versor has its axis yrarallel to OB, and its angle 
equal to the oonrpleirrerrt of 6. Thus any 


versor can he represented by the product of two 
light versors perpendicular to it and making with 
each other the appropriate angle. If the two right 
versors are themselves at right angles, their pro- 
duct becomes the right versor- perpendicular to 
both. We thus arrive at uliat is historically the 
basis of quatei-nions — viz. Hauiiltoii’s remark- 
able system of mutually perpendicular right versors, 
ijk. As oi>erators (see iig. 4) they are connected 
by the equations 


?7 

ut 

ijk 


= k= -ji 
= i = -k] 
= j = -ik 


The special point to notice is the non-commiilative 
chavactei- of the process of multiplication, ij not 
being the same as ii. 

Tire discovery of the 
equation ij = - ji on 
Octoher 18, 1843, was 

a uickly followed hy tlie 
evelopinent of the whole 
calculus of quaternions. 

Now, if j and k were A; 
vectors instead of right 
versors, the equation 
ij = k would still be true 
as an equation of o^rem- 
tiotis. In fact, as is cap- 
able of easy jn-oof, right 
versors obey the law of 
vector- addition -, and in 
the iilentiftcation of unit 
versor.?, or rnoi- 



Fig. 3. 


vector's and right 
loi-e genei-ally of vectors and riglit 
quaternions, lies one of the great simplifications 
of the calcirlus. Thus the operator (i + j) is a 
right qrraternion who.so axis (see fig. 4) is along 
the diagonal of the square of which i and f are tire 
.sides, and whose tensor is equal to the length of 
this diagonal. 

The following conclusions are readily come to. 
The sqtrare of every unit vector- is rregative unity ; 
the proilrrot of two parallel vectors is minus the 
product of their tensors ; the product of two per- 
irendicular- vectors is a tlrird vector pet-pendicukr- 
to both and having its tensor- equal to the product 
of the tensors of rts factors ; the product of airy 
two unit vectors is in 
general a versor ; the 
product of any tu-o 
vectors is a quater- 
nion whose tensor is 
the product of the 
tensoi-s, and whose 
vei-soi- is as mentioned, 
in the jn-eceding sen- 
tence. Tile qriater- 
iiioii 0/3 ti ansfoi'iiis 
/3“i into the vector a ; 
and /3“^, being itself 
that quaternion which 
undoes tire effect of 
the right quaternion 
B, must also be a right quaternion — i.e. a vector-. 
In fact, /3-^ is ahvays equal to a scalar- multiple 
of - /3, Hence tire quaternion a/3 is tire operator 
wliioli changes the vector /3“^ into the vector a. 
This operation involves jour numbers : first, the 
change of length; second, the angle through which 
the one vector iiiu.st be rotated so as to bring it 
into parallelisni with tire other ; and third and 
fourtb, the two number.s necessary to fix tire aspect 
of the plane in which the rotation takes place, or 
the direction of the axis about which rotation takes 
place. Thus a quaternion, in general, depends on 
four numbers, whence the name. A vector or 
quadrantal quaternion is a degenerate quaternion, 
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iiivolring only </i)'ee numbers ; -while a scalar, 
which might he defined as the quaternion Avhich 
changes one vector into a paiallel one, is still more 
degenerate, involving only one number — viz. itself. 

Tliere i.s still one very iinpoitant representation 
of a quaternion to consider. This is done most 
simply as follows ; Let a/3 be the two vectoi-s OA, 
OB ( iig. 5 ). Resolving 
“ /3 along and perpen- 
dicular to a we get p = 
Oil -I- OX ; and hence 
ad=OA.OM-l-OA.ON. 
But OA.OM, being the 
N- product of two parallel 
vectors, is mintts the 
product of the lengths 
or tensors. On the 
other hand, the product OA.ON, being the product 
of two perpendicular vectors, is a vector perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the jrnper with tensor eqrral 
to twice the area of the triangle OAB. Thu.s the 
quaternion o/3 is eqrral to tire sum of a scalar and a 
vector ; and generally for any quaternion (q'S we 
have the I'elatiou 

q = S.g' -f V.j, 

where S selects tire scalar part and V the vector 
part. The geometrical meaning.^ of S and V 
operating on a/3 are easily seen tolre these— 

S.a^ = - TaT/3 eos B, y.a/3 = iTttT/3 sin S, 

where i is the unit vector perpendicular to o 
and /3. 

We end with a few illustrations. Thus, if a is 
a constant vector, and p a variable vector, the 
equation B.ap =■ c, a ooustaiit, means that the 
resolved part of p along the direction of o is con- 
stant, and that tlierefore the extremity of p traces 
out a plane jrerpendiculav to a. The versor that 
turns any Hire through an angle d in a given plane 
has the iorm cos B + i sin B, where i is tire right 
versor perpendicular to that plane. Denioivie’s 
theorem (se e D emoivre) at once follows if we 
write z = V - 1. Finally, if p represents a force 
acting at the extremity of a, V.a)3 is the vector 
inmneiit of the force about the origin ; and in the 
almost self-evident equation 

V.o {/3 -b / 3 I) = Y.a^ -b X.a^^ 

we have a completely general deraon.stration of 
Vavignon’s theorem of moments. See MOMENT, 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Quaternions (185.1) and his 
Elements of Quaternions (18GG) are still the classical 
works on the subject. Tait’a Elements of Qaatei’nions 
( 3d ed. 1890 ) is probably better fitted as a text-book for 
tire student to work through, and contains some original 
appboations of high physical interest, Kelland and Tait’s 
Introduction to Quaternions (1871) may be reoomiiieirded 
to the beginner. Tait’a treatise has been translated into 
French and German. 

Qiiatre-Bras, a village of Belgium, about 10 
miles SSE. of Waterloo, situated at the inter-section 
of the great roads from Brussels to Charleroi, and 
from ifivelles to Namur, whence its name (‘four- 
anus’). On 16th June 1815, two days before the 
battle of AVaterloo (q.v.), Qnatre-Bras was the 
scene of a desperate battle between the English 
under Wellington and the French under Ney. 
The honours ot the field remained with the foriiier ; 
hut the severe defeat of Blucher the same day at 
Liguy compelled Wellington to retreat. The loss 
on the English side was 5200, on the French 4140, 
amongst the Allies being tire Duke of Brunswick, 
the gallant chief of the Black Brunswiokers. A 
monument to his memory, a bronze lion lOJ feet 
high, was erected in 1890. 

Quatrefages, Jean Louis Akmand de, a 
naturalist, was born at Bertbezenne (Card) on 
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loth Febiuai-y 1810, studied medicine at Straabuig, 
and in 1838 was appointed professor of Zoology at 
Toulouse. But tills post lie soon resigned and 
went to Paris, to study further for himself. In 
1850 lie was elected professor of Natural History in 
the Lyccc KapuUun, and in 1855 of Anatomy and 
Ethnology at the Natural History Mnsettnr in 
Paris. He devoted his attention principallv to 
anthropology and the lower animal.-., e^ecially 
annelids. HE chief works are L’Espice Ilwnaine 
(1877 ; 8th ed. 1886; Eng. trans. 1879); Souvenirs 
d’lin Naturahste (1854; Eng. ttans. 1857); Tlniti 
de lEspeee Euviahie (1861); Crania Etknica 
( 1875-82) ; La liitce Priissienne ( 1879 ; Eng. trans. 
1872); Lcs Pygmees (1887) ; and Histoire Natur- 
clle des Asmelcs (2 vols. 186G). In 1889 he was 
elected president of the French Geographical 
Society. For his position as an anthropologist, 
see AnTHP.opoLoor. 

<iuatrcfoll, an opening in tiacei-y, a panel, 
&c., divided by cusps or feather- 
ings into four leaves. This form 
is nmeh used as an ornament in 
Gothic architectiiie. 

<iuati‘ein<sre, Etienne 
Mahc, a French oi-ientalist, was 
horn in Paris, 12th July 1782, and 
fr-oni his earliest ehildhuod to his 
latest years was imiueised in Quatrefoil. 
study ; he lived more after the 
fashion of a mediieval recluse than a modem 
scholar. Employed in 1807 in the manuaciipt 
depaitineiit of the Imperial Librat-y, be was pro- 
moted in 1809 to the Greek cbaii- in tire College of 
Rouen, and in 1819 to the chair of Ancient Orien- 
tal Langrrages irr the Collige de France, and in 1827 
Ire hecaiue professor of Per-sian in the School for 
Modern Oriental Languages. He died 18th Sep- 
tember 1857. Althougli a man of vast and accurate 
knowledge, he had little critical insight or oiigiii- 
ality. His principal works are Jlechcrches sur la 
languc et la LitUmturc de VPmjpie ( 1808), proving 
that the language of ancient Egypt is to he sought 
for in modern Coptic ; Mimoires Glugrapshiques ct 
Historiques sur VPgypte (1810); Alimoire sur les 
NahaUens [lS3o] ; Histoiro des Sultans AIcmcloucKs 
(1837), from the Arabic of Makiizi; Histoire des 
Alongols de la Perse (1836), froiii the Persian of 
Rashid ed-Din ; an edition of the Arabic text of 
the Prolegomena of Ibn-Klialdun ; and a multitude 
of articles scattered tbrougb tire pages of lire 
Journal Asiatique arid the Joimml des Savants. 
Besides this, be gathered materials for Arabic, 
Coptic, Syriac, Turkish, Per-sian, and Armenian 
dictionaries. 

Qliattro €eiltO (Itak, ‘ four hundred,’ a con- 
traction for one thousand four hundred; cf. Cinque 
Cento), in Italian a term for the 15tlr century, its 
literature and art ; tire early Renaissance. Out- 
standing Quatti ocentisti in art are Donatello, Della 
Robbia, Ei-nnellesco, Masaccio, Gbii-landajo, Lippo 
Lippi, and Mantegna. 

Quebec, a pi-ovince of tire Dominion of Canada, 
lies to the east of Ontario, and between that ))vq- 
vince and New Biuns-n-iek. Deducting the surface 
of its inland waters, including the River- and Gulf 
of St Lawrence, the area of Quebec amounts to 
188,688 sq, m., or 120,760,320 acres. The surface 
of the country is varied and gi-aird, consisting of 
extensive rivers and lakes, large stretches of agii- 
cnltnral land, and immense foi-ests. Two ranges 
of mountains run through the province from south- 
west to north-east, that on the south side of the St 
Larvrence being called the Notre Daine or Green 
Mountains, sti-etohing from Quebec to Gaspd, 
while on the north side of the liver is the Lauren- 
tian Range (see CANADA). The chief river in the 
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IJiovmce is of couise tlie St Lawrence (q.v.), 'n'hicli 
has many tributaries of great length, the principal 
being tli'e Ottawa, the St biaui-iee, and the Sague- 
nay. The influence of the ti<le in the St Lawrence 
is felt as far up as tlie town of Tluee lUveis, which 
is nearly 900 miles fioin the Straits of Belle Isle. 
Seveial of the rivers are navigable for Uie greiiter 
part of their course, while others are used in 
floating tiniher, and beside.s supply manufacturing 
industries witii almost unlimited water-power. 
There are numerous lakes in the province, of whicli 
tlie best known aie Temiscainingue, bletapedia, 
Teiuiscouata, Jlemplirem.agog, and St .John. The 
province has a coast-line of 825 miles on the 
Atlantic. 

The climate of Quebec i.s veiy much like that of 
the other parts of easlern Canada, e.veejibing per- 
haps tliat the winter is slightly colder; lint, as in 
Ontario and in the inai'itime provinces, the air is 
generally dry and brilliant, the colil is not felt to 
be uniileasant, and it is no disadvantage to either 
the agricultural or other industries; in fact, the 
climate is exceedingly liealtliy. The soil of the 
province is ricli and loamy, well adapted for tlie 
growth of products of all kinds. Cereals, hay, and 
root-crops grow everywhere in abundance. Indian 
corn, hemp, llax, and tobacco are also raised in 
many parts of the province. Fruit in eon.sideiahle 
quantitie.s is grown, especially apples and plums, 
which are e.xportetl largely. Sinall fruits are 
very abundant, and grapes ripen in the open 
air in many distiiots. Tomatoes are also a 
tield-orop. Cattle-breeding on a large scale is 
carried on, and many tliousands of animals are 
e.xportod to Great Britain yearly. For pasturage 
the laud of Quebec is of special excellonoe, par- 
ticularly in the eastern townships and north of the 
St Lawrence. 

The fisheries in the River and Gulf of St Law- 
rence are very prolific, and all the smaller rivers 
teem with fish. Along die .St Lawrence especially 
this industry is an important one. The value of 
the fisheries in 1889 was ,ifl,87fl,194. The province 
is notably rich in minerals. Alluvial gold is 
found in various places, copper is found in tlie 
eastern town.ship,s, while iron is very generally 
distributed. Other minerals, such o-s lead, silver, 
platinum, and zinc, are also found, while tlie 
asbesto.s deposits, and tlioso of apatite, or plios- 
hate of lime, have achieved a reputation far 
eyond the limits of the province. Agriculture 
and dairy-farming form the chief occupations of 
the ]jeaple at present, hub manufactures, the 
fisheries, and conimerce employ a considerable 
part of its inhabitants, as do also lumbering, 
mining, and sliiphiiilding. Tlie principal articles 
manufactured are cloth, linen, furniture, leather, 
sawn timber, llax, iron and hardware, paper, 
clieinicals, sugar, soap, india-rubber gooila, hoots 
and shoes, cotton and woollen goods, ciiee.se (there 
were 672 cheese-factories and creameries in 18.91), 
and all kinds of agricnltural imidenients. Good 
wagon-roads ahouinl, and in 1890 Quebec had 2688 
iniics of railway in operation, besides important 
canals, such as the Laeliine, Beauliarnoi.s, and 
Chambly. The imports of the province in 1889-00 
were valued at .1 j 45,485,026, of wliicli 1S19,.S29,560 
caine from Great Britain, and $13,873,968 from the 
United States. The exports, for the .same period 
were valued at §34,640,633, of which !?28,020,311 
went to Great Biitain, and only ,$4,372,529 to the 
United States. Of the exports the ino,st import- 
ant were the products of the forest, $11,672,768, 
animals and their products, $16,178,404, and agri- 
eultiiral products, $3,408,749. The revenue of the 
province for the year 1889 was $5,997,563, the 
expenditure being $5,124,136. The revenue is 
derived from, the subsidy from the Federal 


treasury, leeeipts from land .sales, timber limits, 
mines, licenses, and certain other direct taxes. 
Tlie afiairs of the province, which is divided into 
63 counties, are adininisteied by a lieutenant- 
governor, who is appointed by the governor- 
general, an executii-e council consisting of 24 
meinherb ap]iointed for life, and a legislative 
abseiiihly of 73 persons elected every four years. 
The province is represented in the Duniinion Senate 
by 24 members, anil in the House of Commons 
by 63 members. The population coii.sists largely 
of Freneh-Canadians, descendants of the French 
settlers living in the country when it was trans- 
ferred to Great Britain in 1763. The population 
in 1881 was 1,359,027, of whom 1,073,820, or 70 per 
cent, of the total, were French, 123,749 Irish, 81,515 
English, and 50,923 Scotch. In 1891 the total 
population was 1,488,586. In 1763, at the time of 
the cession, the French population did not exceed 

70.000, so that tlie ])iogre.ss in Ic.s.s than 130 years 
has been veiy leniarkahle, and in stiange contrast 
to the state of things in old France. Families of 
twelve and fourteen are rriiite coninion amongst 
Frencli-Ganadians. The English population does 
not increase in the same way. Fauns are suh- 
diiided anumgst all the children as in Fiance. In 
i-eligion tlie Roman Catholics naturally prevail, hut 
the Protestant churches flourish in tlie different 
citie.s, and the rights of the minority, hotli in 
religions and educational iiiatteis, are pioteotedhy 
statute. Education is under the supervision of ii 
council, which is divided into two committees for 
the government of Roman CallioHc and Protestant 
seliools respectively. The two Protestant niiivcr- 
sities are ^l‘Gill at Montreal and Bishop’s College 
at Lennoxville ; Laval, the Cntliolio university, is 
at Quebec. The iirincipnl city in the proi’ince is 
Montreal, whicli now claims a population of 

210.000, and is the commercial metropolis of the 
Dominion. The next is Quebec, the moat historic 
city in Canada, and the seat of the provincial 
government. 

Fiom a historical point of view the province of 
Quebec is probably the most interesting part of the 
continent, and has already been described up to 
the ‘Quebec Act’ of 1774 in the article Canada 
(q.v.). The Fiencli language is still used in the 
pioviiice, and is sanctioned by law ; the same 
remark aiiplies to the French law. It is generally 
supposed that these privileges were conferred upon 
the Freiicli-Caiiadiana by statute, hut this is not 
the case. By the proclamation of 1763 French law 
was abolished in the province, and the English law 
substituted for it. The civil law of France was 
established again in 1791, and the use of the 
French language was officially recognised for the 
first time in that year ; hut by the Act of 1840 the 
French language ivas again set aside, and it was 
only legalised again in 1848. The princiiial his- 
torical occurrences in the 19th century have been 
the rebellion of 1837-38, wliioh led to the union of 
Upiier and Lower Canada in 1840, and the snhso- 
qnent difficulties which ended in the confederation, 
of 1867, with the other provinces of Canada. 

See Quebec Past and Present, by J. M. Lemolne 
(Montreal, 1870) ; Picturesque Quibeo (1881); Mineral 
Resources of Quebec (Geol. Sur. of Canada, 1888); Sketch 
of tlio Province, by the Hon. Honore Meroier (1890); 
Gavneaii’s Histonj of Canada; Sistoire dcs Canadiens 
Prancais, by Suite; Cassell’s Picturesque Canada; and 
handbook.^ issued by the Canadian govenunent. 

Quebec, cajiital of the province of that name, 
is situated on a steeji promontory on the north- 
west hank of the St Lawrence at its Junction with 
St Charles River, 300 miles from the Gulf of 
St Lawrence and 180 miles below Montreal (172 
by rail). The highest part of the Jieadland is 
Cape Diamond, 333 feet above the level of the 
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riven Qiieljee in the most important military 
position in Canada. The citadel occupies an area 
of 40 acre.s, and commands a mapTiilicent view. 
The haiboiir is spacious, and the docks and tid.al 
basin are perfect specimens of engineering .skill. On 
the Levis side of the river is the extensive graving- 
dock. The city is divided into an Upper and 
Lower Town. In the latter are situated the banks, 
warehouses, and whole.sale and retail .stores. In 
the LTp]ier Town are the principal residences, pnblic 
ljuilding.s, cbnrcbes, gardens, and retail shops. 
Towards the we.st ai-e the thriving siihurha of St 
John, St Louis, and St Roch’s. Tire last named 
has become a place of commercial importance, 
with its immense warehou.ses and stores. To the 
south-west of St Jolin are the Plains of Abraham, 
the historic battlefield, where a colnmn 40 feet 
high has licen erected to the memory of General 
Wolfe. Another monument, 65 feet high, dedicated 
to Wolfe and Montcalm, is situated in the 
Govei'nor’.s Garden, and immediately overlooks tlie 
St L.awrence. On the Ste Eoye Road is an iron pillar 
crowned by a bronze statue, commemorating the 
deeds of the Bi'itish and Prench undei- Murray and 
Levis in 1760. There is a shaft also to the memoiy 
of Jacques Cartier and the Jesuit Br5heuf. Four 
martello tower.s occupy elevated positions. In the 
upper tower is Dnfferin Terrace, 1400 feet long 
and 200 feet above the water level, comnianding 
a noble view. The Grand Battery is also pietur- 
e.squely situated. Three handsome modern pates 
have replaced the old gates. The principal edifices 
are the parliamentary and cleiiartmeutal huildings, 
court-house, post-offlca, oiistom-honse, city hall, 
masonic hall, basilica, tlie archieniscopal palace, 
the Anglican Cathedral, Church Hall, and Young 
Men’s Christian Association huikling. Laval Uni- 
versity, named after the first Roman Catholic 
bishop of Quebec, who in 1663 founded the semin- 
ary, is an important institution, liolding two 
charters, one from Queen Victoria (1832) and the 
other from Pone Pius IX. The building Is spacious, 
well equipped, and contains a library of 90,000 
volumes, a museum and art gallery, laboratory, 
&c. The faculties are theology, law, medicine, and 
arts. At the Grand Seminary tlieology is taught ; 
the minor seminary is devoted to literature and 
philosophy. Other Roman Catholic halls of 
instruction are Laval Normal and Model School, 
the Ur.suline Convent, the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, and several nunneries. Morrin College, 
Presbyterian, is affiliated with M'Gill University. 
The principal benevolent institutions are the 
Marine Hospital, the Jeffrey Hale Hospital, the 
Hotel Dieu, the Finlay Asylum, Church of England 
Female Orphan Asylum, Ladies’ Protestant Home, 
St Bridget’s Asylum, the Grey Nunnery, and the 
lunatic asylum at Beauport. Eiglit daily news- 
papers are piihliahed, five in the French lang\iago. 
The supply of water is continuous and ^ood, and 
comes from Lake St Charles. The city is lighted 
with gas and electricity, the power for the latter 
being afforded by the Falls of Montmorency, 9 miles 
distant. 

Quebec is connected with all the cities in- 
America by various linos of railway, and is at 
the head of ocean steamship navigation to 
Europe. Sliiphuilding lias fallen olf considerably 
of late years. The principal manufactures are 
worsted goods, iron-castings, machinery, cartridges, 
cutlery, nails, leather, musical instruments, boots 
and slioes, paper, tobacco, steel, &o. The chief 
exports are timber and hiniher. In 1889 the exports 
amounted to §5,757,835, the imports to §3,815,151. 
The real estate is valued at §26,000,000. ’The eity 
elects three inembei's to the Canadian House of 
Commons and tliree members to the Quebec House 
of Assembly. Quebec is the seat of the Roman 


Catholic caidinal-archhishop and the see of the 
Anglican bishop. It was origdnally called Stada- 
cone, and was visited by Cartier in 1535. In July 
1608 Champlain founded the town and gave it its 
jiresent name. It continued to he tlie centre of 
Eiench trade and civilisation, as well as of the 
Roman Catholic mi.s.sion^. in North America, till 
1739, when it fell into the hands of the Eriti.sli 
(see Wolfe). In 1763 it was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Paris. Pop. ( 1852) 42,052 ; 
(1881) a2',446; (1891) 63,090; in 1889 to the city 
proper was annexed the suburb of St Sauveur, with 
its population of 15,000. 

iiliebraclio is the hark of Aapidospenna 
fjtieiyacho ( natural order Aporynacem ), which grows 
in the Argentine Republic. Tt has a slightly hitter 
taste, and eontain.s a miniher of active jirinciples, 
of which the most impoitant is aspidospennine. 
Both the hark and aspidospermine act like quinine 
in lowering the temperature in some cases of fever. 
They promote secietion from the kidneys, intestinal 
and salivai-j’ glands, and relieve dy.spnrna or asthma 
of functional origin. The hark i.s taken in dose.s of 
live to eight grains, aspidospeiniine in doses of one 
grain, per day. 

or Kedah, a state on the west side 
of the Malay Penin.-.nla, with an aiea of 3600 
sq. ni. and a pop. of 30,000, nominally subject to 
Siam. The capital, from which the state takes its 
name, has about SOOOiuliahitants. 

iiuedlillbin’!!, a town of Prussia, at the 
northern base of the Harz Mountains, 56 miles 
by mil SE. of Brunswick. Founded by Heniy 
tfie Fowler in 024, it is still in part surrounded 
by a wall flanked with towers. On an eminence 
overlooking the town st.ands tlie ca.stle, which 
prior to the Reformation was tlie re.siclence of 
the abbesses of Qnedlinburg, who were inde- 
pendent princesses of the empire, and liad a vote 
in the diet, and other privileges. The castle 
chapel contains inoniimental tombs of Henry I., 
his wife klatilda, and the Countess of KSnigsmaik. 
Ilere Klopstock and Karl Ritter were horn. Tlie 
town has manufactures of sugar, wire goods, and 
farinaceous food.?, and gardening is prosecuted on 
an extensive scale. Pop. (1885) 19,32.3. 

Queen (A.S. cii-eyi, ‘a woman,’ cognate with 
Dutch kmPM, Ice. kviin, Gr. gjnie, Haiisk. jani), in 
its primary signification, the king’s con, sort, who 
has in all countries been invested with privileges 
not belonging to other married women. The 
English queen, unlike otlior tiives, can make a 
grant to her Inishand, and receive one from him. 
Elie can sue and he sued alone, and purchase land 
without the king’s concurrence. The Statute of 
Tieasons makes it treason to compass her deatli, 
or to violate her chastity, even with her consent, 
and the queen consenting is herself guilty of 
treason. If accused of treason, the queen is tried 
liy the peens of the realm. Tlie queen-consort is 
exempt from paying toll, and from amercements in 
any court. Siie'has a Honseliold (q.v.) of her own. 
It lias been the usual practice to crown the queen- 
consort with solemnities similar to those used in 
the coronation of the king. In the case of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George IV., who was living 
apart ft'om her husband, this was not done. Certain 
rents or revenues were anciently appropriated to 
the income of the queen, hut no separate revenues 
seem ever to have been settled on any qneen-consort 
by parliament. Her peisonal ex-penses are defrayed 
from the king’s privy pmae. 

The queen-dotvager is the widow of the deceased 
king. She retains most of the privileges -which 
she enjoyed as qneen-consort, nor does she lose 
her dignity by re-inarriage ; hut it lias been held 
that no one can marry the queen-dowager without 
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permission from the king, on pain of foifeitnre of 
lands ami goods. On tlie inaiiinge of a king, or 
nccG.ssion of an unmarried prince, parliament makes 
provision for the queen’s maintenance, in case of 
her snrvivanoe. 

Tlie queen-regnant is a sovereign princess who 
ha,5 succeeded to the kingly power. In modern 
times, in those countries where the Salic law does 
not prevail, on fallme of males a female .succeeds 
to the throne. By an act of Queen Mary, the first 
queen-regnant in England, it was declared ‘ that 
the regall power of this realme is in the quene’s 
majestie as fully and alrsolutely as ever it was in 
any of her most noble progenitonrs kinges of this 
leahne ; ’ and it has .since been held that the 
powers, prerogatives, and dignities of the queen- 
regnant dilfer in no respect from those of the king. 
The husband of the queen-regnant is her subject ; 
but in tbe matter of conjugal infidelity be is not 
subjected to the same penal restrictions as the 
queen -consort. He is not endowed by the consti- 
tution with any political rights or privilcge.s, and 
bis honours and precedence nm.st ire derived from 
the queen. The Prince Consort was naturalised by 
3 and 4 Viet., words being used which enabled him 
to be a privy-councillor, and sit in parliament; but 
it was provided that His Royal Highness was not, 
by virtue of liia marriage, to aoqmire any intere,st 
in tbe property of Her Majesty. By a decree of the 
Queen, Prance Albert eitjoyed place, pre-eminence, 
and preoodenee next to Her Majesty. 

(tnccu Auue Style. See Renaissance. 
<iuccn lime’s Bounty, the name given to 
a fund appropriated to increase the incomes of the 
poorer clergy of England, created out of the first- 
fruits and tenths, which before the Reformation 
formed part of the papal exactions from the clergy. 
The first-fruits are the limb whole year's profit of 
all spiritual preferments, and the tenths are one- 
tenth of their annual profits, both cliargcablo 
according to the ancient declared value or the 
benefice ; but tbe poorer livings are now exempted 
from the tax. Henry VIII. , on abolisliing the 
papal authority, annexed both (Ir.st-fruits and 
tenths to tbe crown ; and, by an act passed in 1703, 
these revenues were set aside, with tbe consent of 
Queen Anne, to form a perpetual fund for the 
augmentation of poor livings. The Arclibishops, 
Bishop.s, Deans, Speaker of the IIon.se of Com- 
mons, Master of the Rolls, Privy-councillors, Lieu- 
tenants ami ciistocles rotulorum of the countie.s, 
the Judges, Queen's Serjeanls-at-law, Attorney- 
and Solicitor -general, Advocate -general, Chan- 
cellors and Vice-elianeellors of the two Univer- 
sities, Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, and 
mayors of the several cities, and by supplcmculal 
charter tbe officers of tbe Board of Green Cloth, 
the Queen’s Council, and the four Cleiks of the 
Privy-council weie made a corporation by the 
name of ‘ The Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne, for the augmentation of the Maintenance of 
the Poor Clergy;’ and to this corporation was 
gi'anted the revenue of fir.st-frnit.s and tenllis. 
The governors’ grants consist of capital suras of 
£200 to meet benefactions of money, land, tithes, 
icnt-charges, stipends, &q., of equal value, offered 
on behalf of benefices not exceeding £200 in net 
annual income. A benefaction may be offered and 
a grant sought either for the augmentation of the 
endowment of a benefice, or towards the cost of 
providing or improving a parsonage-house, &a. 
The application of tbe funds at the clispos;il of the 
governors is now made subject to a long series of 
statutory provisions. The annual revenue in 1890 
was £176,896. See Cripps, Laws of the Church 
and Cler(jy. 

<lueca Aiiuc’s Farthings. See PAETiuNa. 


tiuecilhoroxigll, a vill.age on the Isle of 
Shepiiey, Kent, 2 miles S. of Sbeerne.ss, was 
founded by Edward III. (1369), and named after 
Queen Philippa. A lino of steamers sail daily 
between Queenborougli and Elusbing in Holland. 
Pop. 982. 

Queen Charlotte’s Islands, a group to the 
north of Vancouver Island, off the coast of British 
Columbia. Area, 5100 sq. m. Tbe two principal 
islands, Graham and Moresby, have a length of 
ICO ami a greatest breailth of nearly 70 miles. The 
climate is liealLhy, but very rainy. Anthracite 
coal, coiiper and iron ore, and gold-bearing quartz 
have been found, and forests abound. The inhabit- 
ants are about 2000 Indians, ndio engage in fishing, 
— Queen Charlotte's Sound is a strait separating 
Vancouver Island, on the north, from the mainland. 

Queen of the Meadow. See Spip^ea. 

Queen's Bench. See Comjion Law. 

Qneensherry, William Douglas, Duke op, 
‘ Old ti,’ was born in 1724, and succpeded bis father 
as Earl of IMarch, his mother as Earl of Ruglen, 
and his con.sin in 1778 as fourth Duke of Qneeus- 
berry. He was famous for years as a patron of 
the tiirf, and infamous always for his .shameless 
deh.auchories. He is said to have ‘ diRulayed great 
taste in a song,’ hut to-day lives solely through 
Wordsworth’s indignant sonnet, composed at Neid- 

f lath, whose venerable trees ‘ degenerate Douglas’ 
lad felled, to sjute his heir or to dower one who ho 
ftattered himself was his daughter. After long 
fear of death he died unmarried, worth over a 
million sterling, on 23d December 1810, and was 
buried beneath the communion-table of St James’s 
Church, Piccadilly. 

QucensbeiTy Plot. See Lovat. 

Queen’s College, for women (43 to <15 Harley 
Street, London), was established in 1848, and in- 
corporated by royal cliarter in 1853. It owed its 
existence partly to the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution and partly to a movement originated 
by the Ee\'. 0. G, Nicolay, and supported by the 
Ilev. P. D. Maurice and other King’s College pro- 
fessors. Its Committee of Education as at liist 
constituted included the names of Maurice, Trench, 
and Kingsle,y ; of Stermlalu Bennett and Hullali; 
of Anated and Edu’ard Euihes ; of Miilready and 
Richmond. Its aim is to provide for the Iiigher 
education of women, in the first place by a liberal 
school training, and subsequently by a six years’ 
course of college education. The college curri- 
culum includes the school for pupils under fourteen 
years of age, the preparatory class for pupils Lou 
old to he admitted to the school hut too backward 
for the first year’s classes in college, and the 
college course of three years for the training for 
the grade of ‘associate,’ or six years or more for 
that of ‘fellow.’ Tld.s college is self-supporting, 
and is at present without any endowment. The 
students nnraher about 360, and are chielly day 
scholars, hut hoarders are received by authority of 
tlie council at two adjoining houses in Harley 
Street. See the Queen’s CoUetje Calendar for 1800- 
91 and Queetvs College ; Us Ohjects and Method, by 
Profassor Maurice ( 1848 ). 

Queen’s Colleges. See Ireland, Vol. VI. 

p. 202. 

Queen’s Counsel. See King’s Counsel. 
Queen’s County, an inland county of Lein- 
ster, Ireland, is hounded N. by King's County, S. 
by Kilkenny, and W. by Tipperary, and maasnres 
33 miles by 37 in it-s extreme dimension.s. Area, 
424,854 acres. Pop. ( 1841 ) 153,988 ; ( 1861 ) 00,650 ; 
(1881) 73,124; (1891) 64,639, of whom 56,743 were 
Catholics. The number of acres under crop in 
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18D0 was 131,680, and of these 45,312 -were under 
grain-crops (cliieHy oats and liarley), 30,538 were 
permanent grass, 30,650 under greeii-crops (mostly 

S ntatoes and turnips), and 19,180 were meadows. 

iearly 14^ per cent, of the total area is barren. 
Queen’s County is, for the most part, uithin the 
basin of the Barrow, and is flat and, e.\-cept wlieie 
hogs prevail, fertile. It is also drained by the 
Nore and crossed by the Grand Canal. On the 
north-we.stern border lie the Slieve Bloom lloun- 
tains, reaching 1734 feet. Coal occur.s in the south- 
east. Agriculture is the principal occupation; 
there is much dairy-farniin", and a little woollen 
and cotton weaving. Tliis district was made a .shii e 
in honour of Queen Mary, fi-om whom also the chief 
town, Maryborough (pop. 2872), was called. The 
antiquities include a round tower and some ecclesi- 
astical and feudal remains, the most imporLant 
being a castle on the iiicturesque rock of Dnna- 
mase. The county embraces two parliamentary 
di.stricts, each returning one member. 

Queen’s Evidence. See Approver. 
Quccnsfevry, a town of Linlithgowshire, 9 
miles WNW. of Edinburgh, on the south shore of 
the Firth of Forth, wdiich here is crossed by the 
great Forth Bridge ( 1882-90 ; .see Bridge, Vol. TI. 
n. 443). Named after St Margaret (q.v.), it has 
been a burgh of royalty since 1363, a royal burgh 
since about 1639, and a police-burgh since 1882; 
with Stirling, Ao. it returns one member. Eo- 
niains of a Carmelite fiiavy were converted in 
1890 into an Episcopal oliurch ; and one of its 
hotels is the Hawes Inn of Scott’s Antiquary. In 
the neighbourhood are the seats of the Earls of 
liosehery and Hopetoun. Pop. ( 1841 ) 1233 j (1881 ) 
1966; (1891) 1529. 

Queensland. This, the ,younge.st and second 
largest of the Australasian colonies, comprises an 
area of 668,497 sq, m. , rejiresenting a country live and 
a half times the dimensions of the United Kingdom. 
It was little known until December 1823, when Sur- 
veyor-general O.vley, acting on information imparted 
by two castaway convicts, discovered the rivenvhieh 
he named the Brisbane, in lionour of the governor 
of the mother-colony of New South M'ales. Queens- 
land was proclaimed by imperial command a separ- 
ate colony in 1859 under Sir George Ferguson 
Bowen as first governor. The coast-line is 2250 
miles in extent. The southern houiulary, begin- 
ning at Point Danger, generally follows the twenty- 
ninth parallel of south latitude. Tlie northernmost 
point of the mainland is Cape Yoidc ; but, since the 
annexation of the Torres Straits Islands, the limit 
may be reckoned from the parallel of lO". Queens- 
land is 1300 miles in Icngtli from nortli to south, 
and 800 miles at the greatest breadth. The width 
pi-adually lessens until, with Cape York peninsula, 
it assumes a pyramidal outline. Its western bound- 
ary fur the most part is a straight Hue, marked by 
the 13Sth degree of longitude. Eunning more or 
less parallel with the eastern coast is a backbone 
of mountains, averaging a distance of 50 miles 
from the ,sea. Upon its intervening belt settlement 
has principally taken place. The Main Dividing 
Range is a continuation of the holder Australian 
Alps of Victoi'ia and the famous Blue Mountains 
of New South AVale."!. The liighe.st (leaks are 
Bellenden-Kor (5500 feet) and Mount Dalrymple 
(4250). The mean altitude of the range is 2000 
feet. The east .side is ridgy and thickly timbered 
with tlie eucalypti peculiar to the Antiuode.s. The 
country west of the mountains is to a large extent 
open downs and plains, often of the richest black 
soil, covered with the finest fattening herbage in 
the world. 

_ Queensland is a fairly' watered land. The largest 
rivers on the east coast are the Brisbane, Mary, 


Burnett, Fitzroy', Bnrdekin, and Johnston. There 
is also a western watershed, including the rivers 
Mulligan, Herbert, and Diamantina. Tlie head- 
wateis of the Thomson and Barcoo flow .sonthwaid 
through the boiindle.ss piairie-countiy. The iivei.s 
Flinders, Leichhardt, Gilbert, Mitchell, and 
Giegoiy flow northward to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. The eastern livers, affording communica- 
tion from the interior, liave assisted in the creation 
of important industries and thiiving ports along 
the Island-studded coast. Hockhampton is on the 
Fitzroj', Maiyhorongh on the Maiy, and Mackay 
on the Pioneer. The principal harbour in Queens- 
land is Moreton Bay', and between it and Thuisday 
Island tbeie are nnmeions ports of growing ini- 
poitaneo. The alluvial coast-lands are devoted to 
ordinary and semi- ti epical agriculture and timber 
produce. The basaltic plains and tablelands be- 
yond the Ifain P.ange, extending to what i.s still 
known as the ‘Never Never country,’ are occupied 
by pioneer pastoralists with their herds of sheep 
and cattle. 

In such a colony, two-thirds of which lies within 
tlie tropic-s, thei e i.s a wide variety of climate and 
natural capabilities. The summer heat is un- 
doubtedly great ; but there is immunity from tlie 
hot winds which prevail in the other piortions of 
Australia. The heat being dry, although the 
maximum register is 108“ (the winter minimum 
being 34°), the exhilarating quality of the atmo- 
sphere is such that the hottest weather is not 
unbearable. For seven months of the year the 
climate Is most enjoyable, and not inaptly com- 
pai-ed with that of Madeiia. At niuUumnier 
(Cluistnias time) the rainy season commences in 
the tropical portion, and extends more or less 
until March. The colony enjoys a high repute for 
health, gives a low death and a high birth rate, 
and is free from the scourges of pulmonary and 
contagious diseases. Invalids sent from the old 
country in what appear to be the last stages of 
consumption often regain health in Queensland, 
and live to become old inhabitants. The estimated 
population in 1890 wms 406,658, consisting of 235,607 
males and 171,051 females. Free and assisted emi- 
gration is one of the features of government policy; 
and some idea of tlie rapid growth of Queensland 
may be formed from the fact that Brisbane, which 
in 1881 had a population of 30,955, ten years later 
numbered 75,000 within its live-mile radius. There 
are some 22,000 aborigines, mostly' in the unsettled 
country. The revenue to June 1890 u’as £3,211,795 ; 
expenditure, £3,695,774; only in one of the pre- 
ceding four j'eai's did the revenue exceed the 
expenditure. In 1890 the public debt amounted to 
£28,105,684— nearly £70 a head. A table of the 
population, revenue, comparative crop.s, exports, 
&c. of Queensland and the other Australian colonies 
will be found in the article Australia. 

Much of the marked prosperity of Queensland is 
due to the ilevelopment of ocean and intercolonial 
■steam communication. The British India Steam 
Navigation Conmany has a dheet line between 
London and Brisbane, carrying monthly mails and 
despatching intermediate boats ; and there Is a 
regular coastal service to the other colonies. The 
dangerous Barrier Reef making it imperative for 
the government, from its earliest establishment, 
to construct harbours and improi'e the rivers, the 
coast of Queensland is now one of the best lighted 
in Australia. The navigable streams have been 
dredged at enonuous cost, and the largest ocean 
steamships can now ascend the Brisbane River 
to discharge cargo at the city whai'ves. The 
postal sy'stom is worked by 834 post-offices, ivith a 
twopenny postage on inland letters and a penny 
for the towns. The railway system was rapidly 
extended in 1880-90; up to 1891, 2113niiles had been 
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opensd for trafflo, anil other lines were iivojecteil or 
in course of construction. The total expenditure 
on railways to the uiiddle of June 1890 was loj 
millions sterling. The government maintains a 
well-equipped series of worksho]is at Iirswicli, 
one of the oldest towns, on the Bremer River, 
2o miles from Brisbane. The railway system of 
Qiieen.sl.md is now directly ominected with that 
of New South Wales. Tlie telogi'aphic service, 
like the railways and the post-office, is under state 
control ; the length of telegraph line is 9456 miles, 
and, since the opening of the South Australian 
Overland Line, Queensland is in telegraphic com- 
nmnioation with the whole civilised world. 

Queensland pos.se.sses a wealth of gold and other 
mineral resources ; and machinery has reduced 
gold-mining to a settled and scientific industry. 
After the disastrous gold ‘ru.she.s’ of the early 
days the miners profited by experience. But the 
real era of payable gold-mining in Queensland did 
not begin until 1868. Since that date it is estimated 
that its mines hav-e produced 6,827,888 ounces of 
gold, value £2,8,897,608. In 1889 the yield was 
739,103 ounces; in 1890 it had decreased. In 
central Queensland is to he found tlie remarkahle 
Mount Morgan (q.v.) mine. It is supposed that 
this unique formation, 1225 feet above the sea- 
level, was once a hot spring. Lire water of which 
lield in solution gold whieh was precipitated and 
consolidated with ntlier mineral matter into the 
curious ferruginous stone which, contrary to the 
previous tlieoiies of geologist and miner, lias proved 
tlie most wonderful golcl-licaring material in tlic 
world. Its fine and pure gold is worth four guineas 
an ounce, and the gross annual output has been 
estimated at 14 million pounds sterling. Tlie 
principal gold-fields in northern Queensland are 
Cliarters Towers, Ravenswood, Etheridge, Gillier- 
ton, and Palmer. A recently cliscorerea gold-field 
is the Croydon, on the edge of tlie alluvial flat 
Gxtendiiig to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Palmer 
is tlie ino.st extensive alluvial field in the colony. 
Copper, tin, silver and lead, qiiiok.silver, man- 
gaiieae, and iron are found in Queensland ; and 
there are valualile coal-mines. Opals of great 
hrillianoy and variety of colour have heeu found in 
a few localities, and specimens of the diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, and topaz near Stauthovpe, Agates 
exist in qnantilw. 

The wool of Queensland, clipped from the merino 
and conrse-woolled sheep, still maintains its high 
character. The number of slieeji in the colony in 
1890 was 14,470,095; cattle, 4,872,416; and homos, 
352,304. The annual exports of wool, hides, skins, 
and tallow reiu'esent a total value of milliouH. 
Tlie mamifactmies of Queensland oompri.ss inetal- 
fonndries, sugar-mills, tanneries, flour-mills, distil- 
leries, saw-mills. Tweed-factories are worked in 
the neiglihouriiood of Ipswich. Of late years the 
hfiolie-de-mcr and pearl fisheries of Torres Sti'aita 
have been highly productive ; and preserved meats 
have also become an established industry. 

Tile Rent of government is Brisbane, and the iirin- 
cipal provincial towns are Rockhampton, Ipswieh, 
Townsville, Cooktown, Maryborough, Gyinpie, 
Gladstone, Toowoomba ( capital of the Darling 
Downs), Dalby, Roma, and Bowen. The govern- 
ment is vested in a governor appointed by tlie 
crown, an executive council, and two houses of 
])iirliamont. Tlie upper house or Legislative Council 
consists of thirty-nine life members, named by the 
governor, and sitting under a president elected by 
themselves; and the Legislative Assembly nnnibere 
seventy-two nieiiibera, elected on a franohise that is 
virtually nianhood snllrage. State aid to religion 
was abolished by one of the first acts of parliament. 
Tlie educational system is free, secular, and com- 
pulsory, and the annual expenditure is — primary 


state schools, £208,747 ; grammar and nniversity 
education, £1241 ; technical education, £3816, The 
defence of the colony was provided by act of 
parliament in 1884. A small permanent force, a 
defence contingent (whoso niemhers are paid for 
each day’s drill), and volunteers make up an eiirol- 
meiit nearly 5000 .strong ; hut every male between 
eighteen and .sixty yeais old is iialile for military 
service in an emergency. Tlie entrance to tli'e 
Brisbane River (twelve miles from the capital) is 
defended by a battery and toipeilo works, anti 
there are two gunboats, torpedo and paclcet hoals, 
and a naval resein e. 

About 418J million acres of land still belong to 
the crown, tlie greater part leased to .sqiiatteis as 
sheep and cattle run.s. The oliject of tlie recent 
governments of Queensland being to foster agri- 
cultural .settlement and closer ]iastoral occnpalion, 
the tendency now is to leasing ratlier tlian selling 
and to prevent tlie aggregation of large estates. 

Market-gardening in Queensland, even in the 
large towns, i.s pi-iiieipally done liy Cliinaineii, 
who have the sjiecial gift of patience for the 
work. On the Darling Down.s, which is the garden 
of Queensland, svlieat may he grown ; and oats, 
barley, and rye are cultivated for fodder. Maize 
and lucerne are the crops most commonly grown 
by farmers. European vegetables and friut.s, 
turnips, mangolds, and )iotatoes are raised on 
the Darling Downs, hut the vegetables wliicli 
are the sta]fle of tlie hnsli garden elsewhere are 
.sweet potatoes, yams, and pumpkins. Tliegrowtli 
and propagation of arrowroot Is a most profit aide 
industiy. Tobacco thrives well. Colton, rice, 
coflee, and even tea have been prot’ed to he suit- 
able for Queensland. Gi apes, poaoliesj pine-apples, 
banana.s, oranges, lemon.«, limes, citrons, man- 
goes, passion -fruit, and guavas bear profusely, 
and north of Capricorn all the fniit tiees and 
spices of tropical value might ho cultivated with 
profit but for the scarcity of labour. Ginger, pepper, 
and nutmeg are indigenous. Tlie beautiful collec- 
tion of timbers shown at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London omjdiasised the value of the 
forests of Queensland. Amongst the hardwoods 
are tlie ironharks, .stringy-hai ks, gums, and Unod- 
woods. There are several varieties of turpentines, 
and the easily-worked softwoods include four 
excellent jiine-trees, while tlie red cedar, yellow- 
wood, silky oak, tulip-wood, and beech arc prized 
for cabinet and ornamental jiurposcs. 

The wild animals of Qneeiishiiid are neither 
numerous nor dangerous, always excepting the 
worst varieties of the snake. Alligators are numer- 
ous and destructive in the rivers of tropical Queens- 
land. The fauna inoliule.s the usual Amstraiian 
marsupials — the platypus, dingo, flying-fox, &c. 
Many of tlie birds are of gorgeous plnmage. 'Ilie 
emu roams the ]daiiis, and tlie cassotvary is a rare 
appearance in tlie north. Tlie rabbit lias, so far, 
been fenced out from tlie southern holders with 
tolerable success ; hut this im]iorlBd post is an 
object of dread in Queensland, wliicli .sull'ered so 
severely, before tlie legislature assisted in tlieiv 
buppve.ssion, from the plague of kangaroos. The 
.sea-fishing is unsurpassed, and tlie Morelon Bay 
oysters are exported in quantities to the sister 
colonies. Erom the Dugong (q.v.), besides the oil, 
is obtained a liide invahialne for thick nmchineiy 
belting. 

Queensland, in common with other Australian 
colonies, suffers occasionally from floods and 
drouglit.s ; hilt tlie neces.sity for artificial irrigation 
is noiv generally recognised as an essential protec- 
tion for development in the future. The sugar 
industry of late has somewhat declined in value; 
hut the export in 1890 amounted to £443,668. 
Owing to the rigorous laws passed to discourage 
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the influx of South Sea Islaiul or Chinese labour 
(see CooLlTiS), the cost of cultivation has been 
largely inoreaseil. Pioposak have been advanced 
for the foiniation of seijaiale iioithein and cential 
colonies; bnt these movements ha\e been met by 
a goveinmont scheme, ndierehy, roughly speaking, 
(iueeusland would become a dominiou with tliice 
piovinces somewhat on tlie lines of Canada. 

See H. S. Kiissell, TIte GtncsU of Qiicensfand ( 1S3S) ; 
A. C. Grant, /tiis/t Life in Queeiuland (1831); J. Hon- 
wiok, The Resources of Queensland (ISSO); Arthur 
Nicholls, Wild Life and Adrenliirc in the Lush; Hand- 
book far Emirjrants to Qumishind, published by authority 
of the Agent General ; Queeiishind, Us IiistitiUions and 
Resources, prepared for the Golumal E.xhibition (18SC); 
and for the aborigines, Lumholtz, Amow/ Oannibals 
(1889). 

<tlieeix’s Metals a kind of Britannia Metal 
(q.v.). 

Queen’s Tobacco-piuc, tlie facetious desig- 
nation of a peculiarly shaped kiln wliich used to 
be situated at the corner of the Tobacco Ware- 
house.s belonging to the London Doclis. Tlie kiln 
consisted of a circular brick stalk, bulging out at 
the bottom to a width of five feet inside. In the 
inteiior were piled up damaged tobacco and cigars, 
and contraband goods, .such as tobacco, cigais, tea, 
silk, etc., which had been smuggled, books which 
wsie attempted evasions of the Copyiight Act, &c., 
till a sullicient quantity had acciiimuated, when 
the whole was set lire to and consumed. The total 
value of the goods thus destroyed was enoiiiious; 
and, though this wanton destruction was often 
censured, governmeiib continued till recent years 
periodically to (ill and light the ‘Queen’s Pipe.’ 
Seized good.s are now .sold at the periodical 
‘ customs sale.s,’ whei e unclaimed goods, samiiles, 
&c. arc also disposed of. 

Quecii.strtwii, a seaport of Iioland, on the 
.south side of Gieat Islaiul, in the harhour of Cork, 
by lail 12 miles SE. of the city of Cork and 177 S\V. 
ot Dublin. Its oiiginal name was Cove of Cork; 
the present name commemorates the visit of Queen 
Victoiia in 1849. The town is built in parallel 
streets on the slopes of a hill shaped like an amphi- 
theatre. It enjoys a high reputation for its mild and 
salubrious climate. Tlie splendid Roman Catholic 
cathedral for Cloyne diocese is the principal build- 
ing. Queenstown is an impmtant port of call, the 
m.i.il.s fiom the United States being lauded here 
and sent overland by lail to Dublin ; while the 
Biitish maihs are in part taken on board heie. 
Pop. ( 1871) 10,334 ; ( 1881 ) 9755 ; ( 1391 ) 9123. See 
an article in Harper's MuejuHne, September 1884. 

Queen's Town stands on an arm of the Klaas 
Smits River in the east of Cape Colony, 134 miles 
by rail N. by AV. of East London anil 205 miles 
NE, of Port Elizabeth. Pop. 500. 

Quelpsirt, an island GO miles off the south 
co.ast of Corea, about 40 miles long by 17 broad. 
It is rock-bound and mountainous, the volcanic 
Mount Auckland being 6500 feet high. It has 
fertile .soil and good timber, and is popvrlous. 

Quercitron, the name both of a dyestuff and 
of the species of oak of wliich it is the bark. Thi.s 
oak {Qiierciis coccinca, var. tinctoria), also called 
Dyer’s Oak and Yellow-barked Oak, is a native of 
North America — one of the noblest forest ti-ee.s of 
the United States, found in New England, and as 
far south as Georgia, although there only at a 
considerable elevation. For the dyestuflf, seeDvE- 
IXG, Yol. IV. p. 139. 

Quer^taro, an important town of Mexico, 
capital of QueiAtaro state (see Mexico), is charm- 
ingly situated on a hilly plateau, 6273 feet above 
sea-level, 153 miles by rail NAV. of Jlexico city. 
It contains a government palace, a catliedial, an 
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aqueduct supported in pait upon aiclies 90 feet 
high, and two large cotton-spinning mills, employ- 
ing 2.300 haiid.s. Here the Emperor Maximilian 
lias .shot by older of a conit-martial, 19tli June 
1807. I’op. 36,000. 

Quern, a piimitive mill for grinding emn, the 
stone of wliich was turned hy the hand. It is a 
contrivance of gieat antiquity, and so well adapted 
for the svaiit.s of a primitive people, that we find it 
perpetuated to the pie-ent day in leiiioLe districts 
of Ireland and some jiarts of the Hehrides and 
Slietlands. The remains of querns liave been dug 
lip in Britain, Ireland, and continental Eiiiope 
wheiever tlie tiaccs of ancient popiilatinn are found. 
Tliey occur in the Scotti'li Eaitli-lioiises (q.v.), or 
Cyclopean umleigiound dwelling-,; in the lake- 
dwellings of Ii eland, Scotland, and Suitzeiland; 
and aliundantly among the icmains of the Homan 
period in Britain and northein Europe. The most 
usual form of qiicin consists of two ciienhu fiat 
stones, the iippei one pierced in the centre with a 
iiaiiow funnel, and revohing on a wooden nr metal 
pin inserted in the lower. The upper .stone is occa- 
sionally ornamented with vaiions devices ; in the 
Roman period it is sometimes fiinnel-sliaped, with 
grooves ladiatiiig from tlie centre. In using the 
qiiein, tlie giain was diopped with one hand into 
the cential opening, uliile with tlie other the 
upper Slone vas i evolved by means of a stick, 
inserted in a small opening near the edge. As 
eailyas 1284 an effoit was made by the Scottish 
legislatuie to supersede the qucin by tlie water- 
null, xvliich did not, linwevei, ]irevent hand-mills 
from being largely used in Scotland down to tlio 
beginning of the 19tb centuiy. Probably the oldest 
Butish type of qnern is that which was fashioned 
from a section of oak. A less simple vaiiety of 
the hand-quern, known ns the Pot Quern, and also 
of great antiquity, consists of a circular stone basin, 
witli a liole throngli wliich tlie meal or flour escn])e.5, 
and a smaller ciicular stone fitting into it, perfor- 
ated with an opening throngli whicli the gram was 
tlnown into the mill. 

See (Sir Daniel AA’ilson’s Archceologij and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland (1863), and Sir A'thur Mitchell’s 
The Past in the Present (1880). 

Qlicsnjvy, Fi!.v.>iij' 0 i.s, agieatFiench economist, 
was horn at Merejq near Montfurt-l’Ainauiy, June 
4, 1694, studied medicine and surgery at Paris, aud 
in 1718 eommeuced practice at Alantes. He acquired 
a high reputation in his profession, and at his death 
on 14th Decemher 1774 was first phy.sician to the 
king. Bnt the fame of the ‘European Confiiciu.s,’ 
as he was called hy his fulloweia, depends upon his 
speculations in political economy, in the pages of 
the famoas Encijcloficdic. (article.s ‘Fermieis’ and 
‘Grains’) and various serials. Around him and 
Ids friend, M. de Gouinay, gatheied the famous 
group of the &onomistcs, also called the Physio- 
cratic School (q.v.; and see Political EcOXOmv, 
p. 288). Que.5nay’s yiew.s were .systematically set 
forth in a little treatise, entitled Tahleaua: tcono- 
migiies. Only- a few copies of tills work weie 
printed about the end of the year 1758, and these 
liii^e now all dis.appeared ; yet the principles 
maintained hy Qnesnay are well Icnown, both 
from the sources above inentioned, and from other 
treatises tliat have met with a better fate— his 
Maximes Gencrales chi Gouvernement ffennomique 
d’un Eoyamne Agricole, the siuies to which occupy 
more .space tlian the text ; Zc Droit Naturel, in- 
cluded in the Physiocratio of Dupont de Nemours ; 
Analyse dit Tableau Pconomique ; Prohlhnes Pcorio- 
miques; aud Dialogues siir Ic Commerce et snr les 
Travaiixcles Artisans — collected in Oncken’s edition 
of Ids CEuvrcs Economiques et philosofMques ( Frank- 
foit, 1888). 
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<ilICSliel, Pasquieu, a French theologian, was 
horn at Paris, July 14, 1634, and, after a clistin- 
gnibhed course in the Sorbonne, entered the Con- 
gregation of the Oratory in 16o7. So great was his 
reputation for learning and ])iety that at the age 
of twenty-eight he was appointed director of the 
Paris house of his Congregation. It was for tlie 
use of the young men under hi.s care that he coiu- 
ineneed the celebrated series Eeflcxions Morales stir 
h Mouveau Testament. In 1675 he published an 
edition of the work.s of Loo the Great, which in 
the notes rvas lield to maintain Gallicanisni (see 
Gallican Church), and was accordingly placed 
on the Index. Having refused to subscribe the 
forniulary condemnatory of Jansenism required by 
adociee bf 16S4 from all members of the Oratory, 
Qnesnel saw himself compelled to flee to the Low 
Countries, where he attached himself to Arnauld. 
Ho continued at Brussels his Rljlcxions, which 
U'ere ])nhlished in a complete form, witli tlie 
approval of the Cardinal dc Noailles, Bishop of 
Chalons, and ultimately Archbishop of Paris 
(169.3-94). The Jesuits were unceasing in their 
malignant hostility, and (inesnel was denounced and 
flung into prison, but escaped to Holland. His hook 
was llnally condemned in 101 several propn.sitiona 
by tire celebrated bull Uniyeiiitus (niH). Qnesnel 
spent his l.a.st year.s in Amsterdam, where he died 
iJeceuibor 2, 1719. A complete list of his many 
books will be found in Moreri’s Diet. Hist. His 
Letters were edited by Le Courayer ( 1721-23 ). For 
the later history of Jansenism, see S6oh6, Lcs 
Dertiiers Jans6nistes (1891). 

<tV4itclet, Lambert Adolphe Jacques, a 
celebrated Belgian statistician and astronomer, 
was born at Ghent, 22d February 1790, and studiecl 
at the lyoeum of his native city. Here at eighteen 
he began to teach mathematics, and five years 
later was appointed to this chair at tlie Brussels 
Athenanim. He superintended the building of the 
Royal Observatory, and became its director in 
1S2S, while in 1838 he accepted the chair of Asti'o- 
nomy and Goode.sy at the Brussels Military School. 
From 1834 he was perpetual secretary of the 
Belgian Royal Academy. He died 17th February 
1874. His soientific work lay mostly in the regions 
of meteorology and statistics I'olating to antliro- 
])ology. Ilis greatest hook is Sur V Homme et le 
D6vcloppeineni de ses FacuUes (1835), in which he 
sums up his researches on the phy,sical and intel- 
leotnal qualities of man. Both in tliis and in later 
work in tire Balletin de la Commission Centrale de 
Slatistienic, in I’Anthropomitrie, on Mesure dos iliffi- 
rentes FacuUes de I’Homme (1871), and in other 
books and papers he shows the use that may be 
made of the theory of probabilities, as applied to 
the ‘ aver, age man ’ — at time,s carrying out that 
method so as to arrive at a mechanical precision 
not justilied by facts, and rejected by later writers 
on ‘mind .statistics.’ Quetelet’s contributions to 
meteorology, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, 
&e. , in the Minwires and Biilleiins of the Belgian 
Royal Academy, were mmierous and important. 
See Mailly’s Essui sur la Vie et les Travemx de 
Quitelet (1875), and Wolow.ski’s Floffe (1875). 

Quetta, known locally as Shalkot, a town near 
the north frontier of Beluoliistan, strategically 
iinpqrtant as commanding the Bolan Pass and the 
Pishin Valley. Since 1887 it has been connected 
with the Indian^ railway system, and since 1877 
Quetta and its district have been administered by 
British olEcera ; it is now the headquartera of the 
British agent in Beluoliistan, and of a considerable 
inilitary force, and is strongly fortified. The valley 
is fertile, well watered, and poimlous. Coal and 
petroleum were discovered in 1890. 

Quetzal. See Teogon. 


Quetzalcoatl. See Mexico, Vol. VII. p. log. 

QuetzaltcnaugO, the second city of Guate- 
mala, the capital of a department of the same 
name, is on the Siguila, 95 miles W. by jf. of 
Guatemala city. It contains an ornate eliu'ieh, the 
handsomest government luiildings in the repu’hlie, 
a national college, and a conservatoire. The streets 
are lit with the electric light ; the houses are built 
of a light-hroivn lava fiom the Cerro Qiieniado 
(‘Burned Mountain’), which overhangs the city. 
Quetzal tenango is the centre of the trade in native 
cloths. Its port is Cliamperico, on the Paeitie, fiom 
whence a railway extends inland to Retalhulen 
(27 miles). Pop. 20,000, mostly Indians. 

Quevedo Villesas, Fuancisco Gomez de, 
was born at Madrid in 1580. His father was 
secretary to tlie queen and his mother one of her 
ladies in wailing. The Qnevedo.s were one of the 
old families of the Montana, the mountain-region 
between Burgos and Santander. The name was no 
doubt derived from a place on the Besaya River, 
hut tlie punning motto of the sentcheon on their 
house in the adjacent Toranzo valley, ‘ I am he 
who stopped — el que vedo— the advance of tlie 
Moor.s,’ expressed the family tradition, anil, like 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, and oLhons of 
the race, Qnevedo M'as not a little jivoud of an 
ancestry that claimed a share in stemming the 
tide of Moslem conquest. Villegas was the name 
of his grandmother’s family, another of tlie same 
mountain stoek. He ii’as left an oiphaii at an oaily 
cage, and sent by his guardian to the university 
of Alcalii, from which he came away M’itli sucli 
a name for varied soliolarsliip that he may he said 
to have entered upon life with a reimtatiuii ready 
made. Apparently a quiet, studious, moililaUve 
life would have been his own choice, hut elianoe 
ordered it otlieni'iso for him. TTie fatal issue of a 
duel, brought about by his chivalrous ehaiiipioii- 
ship of a woman who had been insulted in his 
presence, drove him in 1611 to the court of his 
friend the Duke of Ossiina, the now viceroy of 
Sicily; and ho, perceiving in Qnevedo, ]5oet, 
scholar, and hookworm as he was, the capacities 
of an able administi'ator and diplomatist, made 
him his light-hand man, and kept liim constnntiy 
employed in confidential missions to Rome, Milan, 
Genoa, and Venice, and when promoted to the 
vice-royalty of Naples, chose Mm as his minister 
of finance, an office in wliieli Qiievedo’s success 
was only equalled by his integrity. 

He Wtas involved in the fall of Ossiina in 1610, 
and kept in prison for a time, hut there was in 
fact nothing to tax him with except fidelity, and 
he was permitted to retire to La Torre de Juan 
Abaci, a small estate of his in the Sierra Morona; 
he was allowed, however, to return to Madrid in 
1623, and became a persona grata at tlie court of 
Philip IV. In 1626 he piihlisl'ied Ms most important 
work, the Foliiica do Dios, sketched probably in 
Italy, hilt put into shape during his hanislmiont. 
lie had been for ten yetas beliind the scenes, and 
had watched the working of ono-man-rnle in its 
woist form under the autocracy of the Duke of 
Leriiia, and in the Pohtiea he made an earnest and 
eloquent appeal to the king to ho a king, not in 
name onlyq hut in fact. ‘The heart of the king, 
he said, ‘ niii.st he in no hand hnt God’s.’ Possibly 
it would never have seen the light had Philip 
IV. been true to the promise of Ms yoiitli ; but 
lie soon grew weary of governing, and left it to 
Olivares, and so long as Olivares reniaineil in 
power Quevedo’s hook oontiniiod to he a popular 
one. In 1028 he followed up his attack on govern- 
ment by favourites in an apologue entitled Hell 
Reformed. He remained, however, on friendly 
terms with Olivares ; and if honours and Mgn 
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jilace CDulfl have teiiijitetl liiiu he might have had 
anything in the niinihter’s gift. He would have 
been a valuable hiittieiis to an unstable rcginip, 
and it was desirable to silence a man wlio had 
an awkward knack of telling tlie truth in a way 
that brought it home to tiro public. But (iueved'o 
had no mind to he a favouiitets favoiiiite, and .all 
that he could be got to accept wa.s the purely 
honorary title of secretary to the king. In the 
winter of 1639 another way of ell'ectiiig Ids purpose 
presented itself to Ulivares. A uiemoiial in ver.se 
to the king, imploring him in re.spectful and loyal 
language to look with his own eyes to the miseralde 
condition of hi.s kingdom, was one clay placed in 
his napkin on the royal table. Qiievedo was de- 
nounced as the author (and no doubt he was, 
thongli his biographer. Dr de Tarsia, .strives to dis- 
prove it), and was arie.sted at night and carried 
otf to the convent of San Marcos at Leon, where, 
heavily ironed, he was lodged in a cell below the 
level of the river that washes the convent wall. He 
was soon struck down by an illness, hronght on by 
cold ancl clamp, from which he never recovered. He 
appe.aled to Olivares, hut Olivares represented tlie 
king as implacable. In 1G4.3, however, the coiiiit- 
diike fell from power, tlie ruthlessness of tlie king 
dis, appeared, ancl Qucvedo was free to return to 
Madrid, liroken in liealtli ancl fortune ; all his 
property within reach had been seized with his 
hooks and papor.s. He remained a year in iladiid, 
and then went home to La Torre to die ; hut the 
iie.vt year his .suffering.s hecama so acute that 
lie had to move to Villanueva cle lo.s Infantes for 
medical aid, and there death released him in Sep- 
tember 1645. 

Qnevedo was one of the most piolilio Spanish 
poets, and was ranked by his contemporaries 
with Juan de Mena, Garcilaso, Lope, and Gon- 
gora; but he wrote no poetry for the world. His 
veivses tvere all written for his friends or for liimself, 
ancl, except tlio.se in the FlovM Qt Espinosa { 1605), 
the few pieces pnlilished in his life-time wereiirinteil 
without his consent. Poetry was with him a 
recreation ami a solace, ami, according to his 
nephew, some of his gayest and brightest verses 
were wiitten in his cell at San Marcos. His poetry 
therefore is for the most part of an occasional 
character, and to a great e.xtent made up of wliat 
would now he called vers do socictC ; sonnets, serious 
ancl satirical, form a large portion of it, and light 
humorous ballads and .songs ,a still larger. His 
more ambitious work is at times clistigurecl by 
conceits, hut that it is the work of a true poet no 
one will dispute, All througli life he was at war 
with the poets of the ‘ Culto ’ school, Goiigora 
and his followers {‘the scourge of silly poets’ 
Cervantes called him ), and this perhaps may have 
made him chary of appearing in public as a poet ; 
hut if he took no pains to place himself upon the 
roll of Spanish poets, he acldecl to it the name of 
Francisco cle la Torre, whose poems he discovered 
and puhlishecl in 1631. It was for a long time 
maintained that the discovery was a pretended one ; 
hut it is now admitted that he could nob liave been 
the author. His place as a dramatist is not so 
well defined. About a dozen of his interludes 
are e.xtant, but of his comedies, except two of 
which he was joint-anthor with Antonio de 
Mendoza, nothing is Icnowii. His iirose is even 
more multifarious than his ver.se. His first hook 
was a life of St Thomas cle Villanueva in 1620 ancl his 
last, in 1644, a life of St Paul; and the greater iiart 
of his prose is of the same character, as is indicated 
by the titles -. The Patience and Gonstaney of Job, 
The Cradle and the Grave, Virtue Militant, The 
Martyrdom of Mareelo Mastrillo, Instruction how to 
Die, The Introduction to Devout Life, from St 
Francis cle Sales, and otheus of the same kind. Of 

his political works the Politica de Dios i.s the chief ; 
hilt he also wiote a Life of Marcus Brutus, to 
which he was adding a second part when .stnick 
down by liLs last illnes.s, a Letter to Louis XIIL, 
on the war of 1 6.33, and .seveial shorter tiacts. In 
1026, at Saragossa, his brilliant picarescpie novel, 
the Vida del Btiscoti Pablos, or, as it was called 
after his death, the Gran Tacaho, was printed, 
.apparently, like most of his hook.o, without liis 
perniis.Biou, and at once took it.s place beside 
Guzmcai de Alfararhe ; ancl in 1627 his five 
Visions, four of which had been written be- 
tween 1607 and 1010, and the fifth in 1621, were 
piintecl in the same way at B.arceloiia. His 
fiiend, Vander Hainmen, immediately printed 
three of them at Sar.ago.=-sa from his own cnpie.s, 
and added the Casa de los locos de Amor (‘The 
Madhouse of Lovers ’ ), which h.as ever since been 
wrongly attrihiitecl to Qucvedo. He himself dis- 
owned it; it hears no trace of his hand, and it 
is not printed as his by Vander Haniuien, who, 
moreover, afterwards confessed hini.self tlie author. 
Chiefly for the sake of the vision or apologue of 
JIcll Eefonaed, a sort of otl'shoot or socpiel to 
the Politica de Dios, he wished the Visions to 
appear in an authorised edition at Madrid ; hut 
unluckily thev were submitted for examination 
to the Padre Hiseno, a friend of Jlontalvan, the 
dramatist, who had a grudge against Qnevedo, and 
to obtain ,a license he had to eouseiifc to harharoiis 
mutilations of Ills work which in .some places make 
utter nonsense of it ; and it is in this mangled .shape 
the Visions have been printed ever since 1631. He 
added some short hnmorous pieces, on the atlccta- 
tions of the Culto school, the use of vulgar slang 
phrases, silly popular beliefs, and the like; and, the 
better to mask the design of the others, he called 
the volume Jnynctcs de la Bines l‘Plaything.s’), 
and apologised for the whole as the work of his 
youth, though the principal piece was written only 
three years back. The vision or apologue was 
Queveclo’s favourite forin of expression ; his 
peculiar liumonr and satire are nowhere better 
seen than in Foriunu con Seso (‘Fortune Right’), 
written in 1635, hut not printed till 1050, in ndiicli 
Fortune demonstrates by experiment that if strict 
logic and justice took her place mankind would 
have a great deal more to complain of. 

The edition of Qiievedo’s works in the BilUotcca de 
Auiiores iEspnnoles (vuls. xxiii. and xlviii., prose, edited 
liy Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra ; vol. Ixix,, verse, edited 
by Florencio Janer) is the only one that can he .said to ap- 
proach completeness. Many of the pieces in it are printed 
for the first time. The prose is edited with commendahle 
thorougliness and industry ; but Seilor Fomandez-Giierra 
has unfortunately preferred the expurgated text of the 
Visions to that which came dii'eot from the hand of 
Quevedo; he gives, however, the most important of 
the variations in his notes. The volume of ver.so is 
less satisfactory, and follows the stupid pedantic arrange- 
ment of the IZth-century editors. After Quevedo’s death 
editions followed in quick succession, but most of them 
are slovenly in the extreme as regards editing, paper, and 
piint. A handsome edition in 3 vols. 4to was issued by 
Foppens (Brussels, 1660-71), and well printed, if not 
critical ones by Ibarra (6 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1772), by 
Saneba ( 11 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1701-94), and by Castellanos 
(5 vola 8vo, illustrated, Madrid, 1841-45); and an 
admirable selection (whicli in Quevedo’s case is not only 
a defensible but a desirable form) was published by 
Villalpando (6 vols. 12iiio, Madrid, 1798). 

Tlie earliest translations from Qucvedo were into 
French by the ,Sieur de la Geneste, who translated the 
Visions in 1633, the Hell Eefonned in 1634, and the Vida 
del Buscon, according to Barbier in 1633, or 1041 
according to Brunet. His versions are by no means 
faithful or accurate, but they have the advantage of being 
based upon Quevedo’s original text. From them most of 
the B^lish versions have been made— e.g. Visions; or 
HeVs Kiwjdomt, by R. Croshawe (1640); Hell Reformed, 
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by E. SX. (16X1); Bicscon, the Witti/ Spaniard, by 
J. Davies (1657); and the well-known lively version of 
the Visions by Hir K. L’Estrange (1667). Captain John 
ytevens in 1(367 jiroduced a good translation from the 
original of Forluna con Seso; and of tlie Vida del Bnscon 
and some shorter pieces in 1707 ; and his translations, 
together with L’Estrange’s Visions, wore inihli.shed in 3 
vols. at Edinburgh in 179S as Quevedo's Woi ls. The best 
Eiencli translation of tlie Vidadd Biiscon is one by D'Her- 
nnlly under tiie title of the Fin Matois (1776), edited and 
by no means improved by Ee.stif de la Bretonne. That by 
Jf. Gerinond de Lavigne is unfaithful. Bed away by an 
absurd theory that Qnevedo wrote the story when he 
was only fifteen, he has tampered with the text to make 
it suit his preposterous ciirouology. Under the title of 
Voiiai/es ricri'ttUfs de Qiicvcdo four of the Visions were 
veiy freely rendered by the Abbe Ber.aud in 1 756. In 1648 
Hans Moscherosoh gave a still more free Gorman version 
under tlie title of Wundenliche Gesichta PhihindtFs von 
SittewaM ; and in 1841 Dr Gutleiistein treated the Buscim 
in much the same fashion in Dec I/I Uchsidtler. An Italnui 
translation of the novel by G. P. Franco njipcared in 
1034. 

<|uibcvoilj a small fi&liing-town of France 
(dept. Morliilian), at tlie extremity of a lung 
narrow peninsula, 21 iiiile.s SW. of Vaiines. Pu]!. 
1036. It was here that a hotly of Freiicli einigraiit 
r(i 3 'ali.st,s lamletl from an Engli.sh llaet in 179i>, and 
t'litleavonred to rouse the people of Brittan 5 ' and La 
Vend6e ag.aiiiat the CoiivenUon, hut wore defeated 
and driven into the sea hy General Hoelie. Nearly 
all the piisoner.s taken were .shot b.y order of the 
Convention. On 20lh Noveinbor 1759 Hawlce com- 
pletely defeated a French Ileet under Admiral 
Oonllans in Qiiiheron Bay. 

Itliiclina, the language of the Indians of Peru 
(q.' ■'■■). 

<liiic1i< Robert Heiiisiit, was horn in 1832, 
liad liis eiluoation at private .schools and at Harrow, 
whence he passed to 'J’riiiity CollegCj Camhridge. 
He took' ordois, held ouraoies in Whitechapel and 
Marylebone, and was appointed hy his college to the 
vicarage of Sodhergh in 1883, hut four years 1 liter 
resigned the living. lie had an intense love of 
children, and the great interest of Ills life was 
eihieation. To the disoussion of its theories he 
brought wide study, indejiendent thought, and 
I'ipe wisdom ; witness his bright and delightful 
Essnys on Educuiional Beformers ( 1868 ; 2d ed. 
1890). His practical knowledge of the work of 
teacliiiig he had gained hy service at Graiileigh, 
Harrow, and elsewhere. He died at Cambridge, 
Otli March 1891. 

<luickeiis. See Coucii-geass. 

<iilicksau<l (i/nic7;— i.e. ‘living’ or ‘moving,’ 
and sand), in its usual .significance, a tract of sand 
which, witliout did'ering much in appearance from 
the shore of which it forms part, remains perman- 
ently satui'ated with water to such an extent that 
it cannot support any weight. Qiiicksand.s are 
most often found near tlie mouths of large rivere. 
They appear only to he formed on flat shores, the 
Biihstratnm of which i.s an irregular expanse of .stiff 
clay or other impervious formation. Pools of water 
arc retained in the hollows, and become partially 
filled witli sand or mud, which remains like the soft 
sediment in a cup of cocoa oii account of the absence 
of drainage. The sand on a uniform slielviug shore 
oonRolidates at low tide hecau.so the water which 
lierineates it drains hack freely to the sea. In 
narrow channels throiigli which the configuration 
of the adjoining shore causes strong tidal currents 
to run the sand may he kept so constantly sUn-ed 
11 )) hy the moving water that a quicksand results. 
Thus, while the summit of a sandbank rising 
from _ a gentle slo]ie is usually firm, the hollow 
margin of the hank where it meets the shore Is 
frequently a quicksand. Quicksands are not com- 
monly of great extent, and their danger lias prob- 


ably been exaggerated in tlie popular niiml by .sen- 
sational deseri]itiims in works of fiction — e.g. in 
the Bride of Lammermoor and Wilkie Coiliiis’s 
Moonstone. Pei&oii.s sink in a quicksand exactly 
as in water, only more slowly ; and it is probable 
that it the victim did not struggle he would not 
sink over the head, as experiments show that water 
containing a, quantity of solid matter in suspension 
Jias its floating power increased. It i.s a common 
belief amongst sailors that if a vessel is stranded 
on a quicksand it is inei itahly sucked down. This 
cannot he the case iiiilo.s.s tho'vessel Bpring.s a leak 
or heels over .snliiciently to let the semi-liquid sand 
enter. The plea may have taken ri.se from the 
)) 0 ]nilar association of qiiioksamls witli wliirlpools, 
or from the fate of small vessels strandeil at low 
tide on a .stiff hank of clay which held them fast 
.and allowed tlie rising tide' to siilmierge them. 

The name quicksand is someLimes apjilied, cspeci- 
.ally liy ohi writers, to the drifting samls which are 
carried hy wind over cultivated land horduriiig the 
seashore or a desert. See Downs, Deift, Dunes. 
♦iiiick.silvcr. See Meecuey. 

<iinctisin,_ a name given to a tendency shown 
at various period.s in tlie history of the church hy 
many classes of mystical roliginna enthusiasts, of 
widely different heliefs, to make perfection on 
earth consist in a condition of uninterrupted con- 
templation. In this state of quioL the soul ceases 
to reason, to reflect either on itself or God, or to 
form any of the ordinary acts of faith, its sole fimo- 
tion being passively to receive the infused heavenly 
light which accompanies this state of inactive con- 
templation. The first of modern Qnietists was the 
Spanish priest blolinos ; its mo.st famous devotee, 
Madanio Guyon, wliose gentle hut powerful in- 
Ilneuce led into tlie same mode of thought the 
saintly Fdnelon. Quietism has been called .the 
Spanish analogue of Quakerism in England, of 
Jansenism in France, of Pietism in Germany ; hut 
these several systems, though they had common 
tendencies, were also shaiply distinguished. It 
may he said that Quietism involves hut little of 
practical consequence, whether for good or for evil, 
toiis may and docs hold true in the case of noble 
and lofty .souls like Fenelon ; imt what moved 
Bossuet and the church genoially to strong oppo- 
sition was the belief that, carried to its logical cou- 
chisiou, Quietism led to Antinoniianism, and would 
inevitably prove ]iernicions in its effects upon the 
vulgar crowd of followers. From the belief of the 
lofty and ]ierfect nature of the imrely passive state 
of contemplation there is, it was held,lmt a_ single 
step to the f.atal princijile in morals, that in this 
sublime state of oonteiinilatioii all external things 
become iiidifl'ereiit to the soul, which is thus absorbed 
in God; that good woiks, the sacraments, prayer, 
are not necessary, and hardly even compatible with 
the repose of the soul ; that so complete is tlie 
self-absorption, so independent is the soul of cor- 
poreal sense, that even criminal representations 
and inovemeiits of the sensitive part of the soul, 
and even the external actions of the body, fail to 
affect the contemplating soul, or to impre.ss it with 
their debasing inlhiencQ. See Bossttet, FEnelon, 
Guyon, Moling, S; also Ileppo, Geschichto der 
Quieiistischeii Mystilc in der Katliol. Kirclic (1873). 
<iuigrich. See Fillan (St). 

Qlliliinane, a .seaport of East Africa, in the 
Portuguese territoiy of Mozambique, stands about 
15 milas from the mouth of the river of the same 
name, the northern arm of the Zambesi delta. The 
town occupies an unhealthy site, hut imports 
cottons, heads, hardware, arms, coal, spirits, and 
food-sluffs to the annual value of £80,000, and 
exports ivory, ground-iiuls, iudia-rnhhor, wax, 
copal, and oii-seeds to a value that ranges between 
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£00,000 and £160,000 a year. Fifteen per cent, of 
the total trade is for and from Nya'-aaland (rj.v.). 
Pop. 6000, including 116 Europeans and 327 
Asiatics. 

a town of Chili, in tlie fertile vallej' 
of the Aconcagua, 13 miles from its month, and 
2o miles by rail NE. of Valparaiso. Popi 9000. 

OiiilLs are the large feathers of the wings of 
birds, certain kinds of which have for centuries 
been used to make into writino.pen.s. From the 
swan, goo.se, and turkey the kinds are obtained 
that are regularly prepared for writing puiposes, 
crow (prills being u.sed for drawing. A <[itill, like 
born or hair, ra fornred of epidermic tissrre, and 
the barrel or tube (the quill pi-oper) has ait ex- 
ternal inenibi-atte and air internal pith. In order 
to get lid of tbe.se, and to bring the naturally soft 
state of the barrel into a condition leady for 
making into a pen, it rmpiires to be dressetl. The 
quill-diesscr sits beside a lire enclosed with brick 
sides and with an iron face-plate in front, con- 
taining a bole aoniewbat larger than a crown piece. 
He lirst heats the quill by phieiug it fur one or 
two .seconds in this bole, which enables him to 
scrape oil' the outer membrane with a thick 
strong knife, the quill being pressed nearly flat 
in the (qieratiuii. This done, he .again holds it 
for a brief tiuie in the frunaee, by which the 
quill acquires the pnqier stiength and brittle- 
ne.ss to admit of it.s being made— by a knife or 
inaoliine — into a pen with a clean slit. (Juills 
were formerly prepared for writing by another jiro- 
eess, which is still used for such as are made into 
toothpicks. This consists in steejiiiig them for a 
night ill water and then manipulating them in hot 
sand. Although the manufacture of quill-pens is 
a declining industry, they are .still made in enn- 
siderahle numhers. The Controller of the Govein- 
inent Stationery Office, thinking the matter of 
Eoma public interest, published between 1865 and 
1873 a yearly statement showing the nmiibei-s of 
steel pens anil quills supplied for the public service. 
These reports show that as late a.s the year 1868 
there was still a large nunilier of (juills used. The 
figures for that year were i Quills, nearly 6000 
gross, value £1816; steel pens, 14,912 giuss, ralue 
£1900. Tliese figures did nob rnaterially differ for 
the four previous year's, lint in 1873 the annual 
miuiher of (jriills supplied had diminished by nearly 
one-half. In 1890 tire quantities issued from the 
Stationery Office were : Quills, 4000 gross ; steel 
pens, 38,000 gross. 

Qulloa, or KilW-V, a seaport of East Africa, in 
German territory, 190 miles iS. of Zanzibar, and air 
outlet for the trade with Nyassaland, e.xports ivory, 
gum copal, rice, and manioc. Pop. 6000, inoludiiig 
a nirmber of Banyans. 

Qnllon, a towir of Southern India, in the state 
Travancore, is situated orr the west coa-st, 8o miles 
NW. of Cape Conrorrir. A settlement of thearreient 
Syrian Church and snhsequently of the St Thoina-s 
Clir-istians, it was, under the names Coiloit and 
Colunrbum, a famous mart foj- the trade iit tim- 
ber, ginger, pepper, &c. The Portugireae hnilt a 
fort there in 1503, which the Dutch took in 1653. 
Fronr 1803 to 1830 it was gamsoned by the British. 
Pop. 13,588. 

Quiiuper, a torvnnf France (dept. Finistfere), 
is prettily situated on the Odet, 11 miles from its 
mouth, and 63 irrrles by rail SE. of Brest. Its 
cathedral (1239-1515), a stately and richly-carved 
and ornamented edifice, is the principal building; 
there are also a oollege, a museum, and an agri- 
cultural school. Potteries are in operation, as 
■well as tanyard.s, sailwoi'ks, (S:e. ; and fishing is 
carried on. Pop. ( 1872) 13,159 ; (1886) 17,171. 


Quill, J.V3IES, a celebrated actor, wa*! hoin in 
Loudon, of Irish descent, 24th Februan- 1693, 
and made Ids lir.st aiipearance on the stage in 1714 
at Dublin. Shortly after lie proceeded to London, 
where be was engaged at Drury Lane, but for quite 
inferior parts. In 1716, however, the sudden ill- 
ness of a leading actor led to (Juin’.s being called 
on to sustain the cbai.acter of Bajazet in the once 
famous play of Tamcrhinc. Hi.s success was marked. 
Next year he exchanged Diury Lane for Kieli'.s 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he remained 
as a principal actor for seventeen ye.ars. Not long 
after leaving the former jdace he had the misfortune 
to kill a hiother-actor in a duel— a circumstance 
which clouded his reputation for a while. The ordy 
really line parts which he seems to have plaj ed 
were Captain llacheath in the Betjijum’ Opera and 
Falstaffin the Mcrri/ IVires of jri'udsor. In 17.34- 
35 he returned to Drury Lane Theatie, ‘on such 
teims,’ says Cibber, ‘ as no hired actor liail before 
I'ceeived and fiom this date until the appearance 
of Garrick in 1741 bo was by universal consent 
the lirst actor in England. In 1746 Quin and 
Garrick acted together in the J''a/r Penitent, as a 
contest for pre-eminence. The novelty of seeing 
the two rival actors in the s.ame tragedy, and the 
admirable acting of Mis Cibber ns the Fail Peni- 
tent, coatribiitecl gi'eatly to the e.xtmordinarv suc- 
cess of this play. The superiority of Garrick was 
acknowledged by the best judges ; and Qnin, by 
no means pleased at his rising fame, sarcnsticallv 
declared that ‘Garrick Mas a new leligion, aiul 
that Whitefield was followed for a time, Imt they 
would all come to church again.’ In 1751 he with- 
drew from the stage, and fixed his resilience at 
Bath, where he died, January 21, 1706. In society 
Qnin was also popular, his conversation being full 
of wit and his stories amusing though coarse. He 
had a must benevolent heart, and among bis many 
kind actions Jie was able on one occasion to do a 
gi'eat service to Thomson by delivering him from 
arrest, and afterw.ards lived ‘in fond intimacy ' 
with the poet, as Johnson tells ns in his Lives of 
the Poets. An anonymous Life of Quin, dedi- 
cated to Garrick in 1766, was reprinted in 1887, 
with a supplement of corrections and additional 
infomiation. 

Quince (Cydonia), a genus of tiees and shrubs 
of the natural order llosacea", sub-order Pomea;, 
nearly allied to Pyrus, with which many botanists 
have united it under the name P. Cijdoniu, hut 
di.stinguished by having many in.stead of two seeds 
in eacii cell, and by their very mucilaginous 
nature. The Common (Quince [O. vulgaris), a 
native of the south of Eiuope and temperate 
parts of Asia, is a low tree, with generally tortu- 
ous branches, ovate, entire, deciduous leaves, and 
lather large whitish flowers, which are solitary 
at the extremity of young branches. Tlie fruit 
is in some varieties globose, in others pear-shaped, 
of a rich yellow or orange colour, with a strong 
smell. It is haid and austere, hut when .stewed 
with sugar becomes extremely ]jlea.sant, and is 
lunch used in this way either by itself or to impart 
a flavour to apple-pies. It is also much used for 
making a preserve called Quince Marmalade, A 
delicious beverage somewhat resembling cider is 
made from it. The seeds, ivliiok readily give out 
their mucilage to rvater, so that they turn forty 
or fifty times their amount of water into a sub- 
stance os thick as syrup, have long been used 
in medicine. Quince mucilage or quince gum, 
Gydonin, is allied to Bassorin, but ditfei-s from 
it in being readily soluble in water (see GuM). 
The quince was cultivated by the ancient Greeks 
and Konians, and is at the present day cultivated 
in the south of Europe, in England, aiid generally 
in temperate climates. Its pnncipal use in Britain 
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in a commercial .‘'Cnse i& as 
bud m graft the pear. Many 


a stock oil which to 
choice kinds of pear 
succeed better 
ii'hen united to 
it than ivlieii 
t li e y a r c 
grafted on the 

I I u e pear- 
stock. I 11 
Scotland the 
fruit seldom 
lipens except 
on a wall. 
The Japanese 
(Quince (C. 
j a p 0 i c a, 

better known 
by its older 
name, Ppriis 
I'aponica), a 
low bush, a 
native of 
Japan, but 
|ieirectlybaidy 

III Britain, i.s 
often to bo 
■seen trained 
against walls, 
being very 
orna mental 
from the pro- 
fusion of its 

beautiful llowers, usually a rioli rod in colour. See 
Meeoh’s Quinca Cultitro (New York, 1888). 
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(iuinccy, De, See 1 )e Quincey. 

Quincy, (l) the third city of Illinois, and 
capital of Adams county, is on the Mississippi 
lUver, 1(10 miles above iit Louis and 202 by vail 
SW, of (Ihioago. It is liand.soinoly biiilt on a 
high bluff, lias a large trade by trio river and 
e.xtensiv 0 railway connections, an impoitant rail- 
way biiclgc crossing the rivoi' at this point. The 
public buildingh include a fine court-house, a medi- 
cal college, several hospitals and asylum.s, an 
Episcopal cathedral, and some forty other churches. 
The city has many largo Hour-mills, machino-shops, 
foundries, saw- and planing-mills, breweries, and 
manufnctoiios prodnoiiig stoves, tuinitiiro, car- 
riages, tobacco, &o. Pop. (1880) 27,208; (18!)()) 
31,404, — (2) A town of Massaohu.setts, near the 
sea, and 8 niile.s ,S. of Boston by rail. The town- 
ship jnoduces the famous Quincy granite, and was 
the birthplace of John Hancock, John Adams, and 
his son, John Quincy Adams. Pop. (1880) 10,570 ; 
(1890) 16,723. 


Quincy, Josiah, an American orator and man 
of letters, and .son of Josiah Quinoy (1744-75), an 
eloquent advocate of the rights of the colonists, 
was horn at Bo.ston, Fobruar.y 4, 1772, graduated 
at Harvard in 1790, and was called to the bar in 
1793. lie took an active interest iii politics as 
a leading member of tlie Pedei'al parly in New 
England, and was elected in 1804 to congress, 
where be became distinguished as a leady, earnest, 
and fervent orator. lie was one of the earliest to 
denounce slavery, but bis most remarkable speeob 
was one in wliicb, spurred on by tlie jealousy with 
which Ilia old New England colonies regarded the 
new wo.stern states, be declared that the admission 
of Louisiana would be a sufficient cause for the 
dissolution of the union, and that, ‘ as it would 
ho the right of all, so it would be the duty of some, 
to prepare definitely for a separation— pencoably 
_ they could, violently if they must,’ Disgusted 
'ith the triumph of the Demooratio party and the 
ar of 1812, he declined a re-eleotion to congress, 
'' devoted his attention for a while to agriculturo. 


Ho was, however, a member of the MassaebuBctfs 
legislature during mo.st of the next ten years, served 
as mayor of Boston from 1823 to 1828, and in 1820 
accepted the po.st of prc.sidciit of Harvard, which 
he hold until 1845. His remaining yeans weio 
spent in quiet literary work, aud ho died at Quincy 
July 1, 1864. Among his puldisbed woiks are 
Memoiis of bis father (1825) aud of J. Q. Adams 
(1858), and histories of Harvard University (1840), 
of the Boston Athcnmuin (1851), and of Bo.ston 
(1852). libs Speeches wore edited (1874) by Ids 
son, Ednmiul Quincy ( 1808-77), who was secretary 
of the American Anti-slavciy Society, aud con- 
tiibuted largidy to the Abolitionist jiress, 

Edciah, a great Eionch writer, was 
liorn of an old Catholic family at Bonrg in tlie 
department of Ain, Pobrnary 17, 1803. His'motlier, 
whose dreamy and emotional nature be inheritod, 
was a Protestant. In 1806 the child was cauietl 
by bis mother to join bis fatlior, then Coininissioner 
of the Aimy of the llliine, and be .spent great part 
of bis boyhood in the roniolo and dreary solitudes 
of Cerliiics near Bouig. Ills parents were both 
ardent repnhlicans, hating the I'ery name of 
Napoleon. Accordingly the boy early made liiiu a 
hero ill bis heart ; but as he grew up a passion for 
liberty supei.seded Ids first love, lie was educated 
at the ooilegeH of Bonrg and Lynns (1817-20), and 
next wcat to Paris; but refusing to take the oouise 
for a soldier at the Eeolo Polytechniijno, he piih. 
lished in jnstilioation of his choioo of a profession 
Las Tahletics duJuif Errant in 1823, ^ He found the 
spiritual impulse liiat he needed in an Engli.sh 
translation of Ileidcr’s Philmmhy o/ History, 
and this he dotoniducd to translate iiito Frunoh, 
altliongh ho had first to Imu-n (Tornuin to do so. 
Ho pnlili.slied tlie book in 1825, and bis reinaikable 
Introduction proem ed him tbo friendship of Cousin, 
at wlio.so house he mot Michelet, lor fifty years the 
‘brother of Ids heart and mind.’ He had already 
travelled in Uermany, Italy, and England, when in 
1829 ho was appoiiiLod to a post on a govormnent 
mission to (Jroeco. Tim fruit of Ids travels was La 
Grice l\[(idarnc ( 1830). A spoenlative repnhliean of 
ideas, one of the earliest writers for the Homo des 
Deux Month's, and a student before Ihoir time of the 
old Chansons do (leste, tininct )ilayed a conspicnons 
part in the Paris of his day, aiul made Ida name 
known boyond its walls by ids Ahasvfrus (1833), a 
kind of spiritual imitation of tbo ancient mysteiies, 
in which the AVandoring Jew stands as an emblem 
of lnimanit.y in its liopeles.s groping for certainty 
and rest. In 1334 ho married, and next produced 
his le.ss Bucces.sful poems, NcqioUon (1836) and 
PromCthie ( 1838 ). Tlicso tlirce works fall naturally 
into a kind of trilogy, in which Aliasnerus repre- 
sents the race, Napoleon Llio individual, and 
Promotlicns the martyr, typical of the religious 
loader. In 1838 ho published his Examen de la Fte 
de Jisus, in which lie bhou’s that SLraiihs is too 
analytic to detect the true prineijdo of life in the 
gosjiols. Qninet's deepest cou^'lction was that 
religion is Uio very anhstanco of humanity, that the 
true fonndorh of society have been teachers like 
Zoroaster and Moses, luid that Gliristianity itself is 
the apotheosis of personality. 

Appointed in 1839 professor of Foreign Literature 
at Lyons, he began those lectures which aftei wauls 
formed his brilliant book, T)u Gink tics EcUgions 
(1842). Ho was now recalled to Pails to the 
chair of ‘ Litldraturos Mdridionalos ’ at the ColliSge 
do Fi'auce, and bore for four years ho lectured to a 
crowd of ontliusiastio disciplos on such theme, s ns 
the revolutions in Italy, the Jesuits, Ultrninonlan- 
isra, and Christianity in relation to the Frencli 
Revolution. He joined Michelet in attacking the 
Jesuits, and his o'pigrammatio eloquence, added to 
the ontlmsiasra and carnostness of his convictions, 
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made the blow he struck the order the deadliest it 
iiad leceived in Fiance since the days of Pascal. 
But hia lectures caused so much excitement that 
government supiiressed them in 1846. Next came 
the Kevolution, in whicli Quinet took his place on 
the bariicade.s, and after its .succe.sa was elected to 
lepresent .-kin in the National Assembly, where he 
voted in the Extieine Left. He was little of a 
piactical statesman, but from the beginning he 
saw the tiaitor under the mask of Loui.s Napoleon. 
Aftei the covp d’etat he was exiled to Briussels, 
whence in 1857 he migrated to Veytaux on the 
sliores of the Lake of Geneva. His mother had 
died in 1847, his wife in 1851, and soon after his 
exile he married the daughter of a Roumanian 
patiiot, Georges Asaky. At Biu.ssels he piodnced 
Lcs Esclaves (1853), and an edition of the chief 
wiitings of Mamix de Ste Ahlegnnde (1856); 
and in Switverland Merlin V Enchantcur (2 vol.s. 
1860), a book of enonuou.s rhetoiical power, lofty 
hut ill-.siistained thought, and dazzling imageiy. 
Gther works were La Revolution Rcligictise an, 
XIX ‘ SUcle { 1857) ; Ilistoira de mes Jrfe(:s(1800), a 
delightful fragment of an autohiograidiy ; Histoire 
de la Ccimpagnc da ISIS (1862), in which he showed 
that Na]ioleon’s fall was due to his owm outi-age 
upon righteousne.sa alone; La Revolution (1865), 
in which he demonstrated that its fiightful crimes 
were the fniit of the suspicions and mistrust 
begotten by twelve centuries of despotic education. 
All the disastens of Freuoh history he traced to the 
national denial of righteousness in the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; the Teuor was the diiect 
lesult of St Bartholomew and the Dragonnades, 
and again was itself the parent of the 18th 
Brumaire and the 2d December. After the down- 
fall of Napoleon III. ho returned to Palis, and 
dining the siege strove to keep aglow the expiring 
fire of patriotism. He sat in the National Assem- 
blies at Bordeaux and Versailles, and aroused gi-eat 
enthuainsni by his impassioned if .somewhat vague 
oiation.s. He died at Versaille.s, 27lh March 1875. 

Quinet’a latest hooka were La, Creation (1870), a 
characteristioally bold and imaginative incursion into 
the domain of soienoo; La Idpiillique (1872); and 
L’ Esprit Nouveau (1874). Le Livre de i’£an74 appeared 
posthumously. His wife published in 1870 Meinoirea 
d’Exil; ids Gorreyiondaiice Ineditc followed in 1877 
(2 vols.), ins Lettres d’Exil n Michelet cl d Divers Amis 
in 1884-86 (4 vols.). An edition of hia OSuvres Completes 
in 20 vols. (18.57-79) was prepared by an influential 
committee as a national tribute of respect to tiio xioet, 
the prophet, and the patriot. See the biography by 
Cliassin (1869); Edyar Quinet depuis VExil (1889), by 
liis widow ; Richard Heath’s Edyar Quinet.- His Early 
Life and Wrilinys ( 1881 ) ; also the essays by Professor 
Dowden in Studies in Lileraiure {1S7S), and B. Montegut 
in Melanges Critiques (1879). 

4tuinillC is an alkaloid having the chemical 
formula C2„H,jjNjOn,3HjO. Along with einchoni- 
diue, cinchonine, and a large number of other 
alkaloids, it is present in the bark of numerous 
species of Cincliona and Remijia, of which these 
substances constitute the active medicinal pirin- 
oiples. Good barks yield an average of 5 to 6 per 
cent, total alkaloids, of which one-half is quinine 
and cinchonidine, the other half consisting of the 
other alkaloids in varying proportions. Quinine is 
by far the most important from a medical and com- 
mercial point of view' ; the yield of it varies greatly. 
14 and 8 per cent, being the extremes. Quinine 
is obtained fiom the powdered bark by tieating 
it with lime, and then extracting the mixture w'itli 
alcohol, neutralising with an acid so as to obtain a 
salt of quinine, and finally purifying the product. 
In 1820 Pelletier and Caventou isolated pure 
quinine, and demomstrated that it was the chief 
active ingredient in the bark. Many attempts 
have since been made to prepaie it aitiiioially, but 


without success. For the introduction of tlie hark 
into Europe, and the culture of the tree in South 
America and (recently) in India, see CINCHONA. 

Quinine itself is not used in medicine, owing to 
the inconveniences arising from its insolubility in 
watei, but many of its salts are, and two of them, 
the .sulphate and hydrochlorate, are included in 
the Rritish Pharmacopceia along with numerous 
prepaiations of cinchona-haik containing them. 
The siilplmte is the most commonly used piepara- 
tion, and it is populiiily known as quinine. It 
ocems ill small, silky, snow-white crystals, which 
have a piiiely and intensely hitter taste, and aie 
sparingly soluble in water" (1 in 700 parts); its 
solutions have a bluish or fluorescent colour even 
when very dilute. In alcohol or dilute sulphuric 
acid it is veiy soluble. The liydrochloiate closely 
1 -esemble.s the siiliihate, hut is much more .soluhl'e 
in water (1 in 34 parts), and its solutions are not 
fluoiescent. When treated with excess of chloiine 
water and a few diops of ammonia .solution, solu- 
tions of quinine give a clear emerald green colour ; 
if ferrocyanide of potassium he added this changes 
to a luby led. 

Pieiiaiation.s of quinine, and especially the sul- 
phate, are veiy laigely used in medicine. Locally 
applied dilute solutions (2 to 4 gr. to the oz. o'f 
water) have a germicidal, antiputiefactive, and 
antifermentative action, hence they are used as 
lotions in hay fevei, diphtlieria, cystitis, and 
siniiiar diseases. As a hitter tonic small doses 
(4 to 2 grains) are frequently given in general 
debility, atonic dyspepsia, nnu'inia, scrofula, con- 
valescence from acute diseases, and other conditions 
where tonic tieatment is required. It is also of 
gieat value as an antipyretic and antipei-iodic. In 
liealUiy persons it does not reduce the bodily tem- 
perature, but in typhus, typhoid, rheumatic, and 
some other fevers it is extremely valuable in this 
lespect. A dose of 3 to 16 giains may be given in 
these coses. In ceitain feveia it does not i educe 
temperature. In malarial affections of all kinds it 
is supreme, and at present no other known drug 
can conqiaie with it in efficacy. In intermittent 
feveis and ague tlie best plan is to begin its 
administration about eight hours before the attack 
is expected, and continue it in hourly doses for 
three or four hours until 15 to 30 grains have been 
given. It cuts short or aborts the lecun-ing febrile 
attacks. It is also of great value as a prophylactic 
in peiBons wiio are exposed to the risks of malarial 
poisoning. lu siioli cases tliice grains twice daily 
IS usually considered a sufficient dose. 

Quinine is also largely given in neuralgia and in 
infiaimuations. Large doses aie very apt to initate 
tlie stomach, and sometimes produce a train of 
symptoms known as cinchonisni. There is singing 
in tlie ears, dizziness, _deafne.ss, a feeling of fullness 
in the head, and disturbance of vision— all of 
which usually pass oil wfithont leaving any ill 
results. In some cases the effects are more severe, 
and may lead to dangerous depression and collapse, 
especially if tlie patient he aheady w'eakened by 
disease. " Certain persons are very susceptible to 
the action of quinine, and suffer from ciiiclionism 
after small doses. In others skin eruptions, cedema 
of the face, irritation of the bladder and kidneys, 
and other disagreeable effects are sometimes seen. 
Workers in quinine-factories also occasionally suffer 
from skin eruptions. These accidents are, how- 
ever, comparatively rare. 

The sulphate of cinchonidine and siilpliate of 
cinchonine are also included in the British Phar- 
niacopmia. They have the same actions and uses 
as quinine, hut are very mncli less used. They 
seem, however, to he efficacious, and are cheaper. 

See works by J. B. Howard (1876), C. K. Markham 
(1880), Manson (1882), andFluokiger (1884). 
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QtiiUOci {dtenopodiwu QitinOit)y a valuabla 
foc^-plant, a native of Chili ami the high table- 
laml of Mexico, M’liich iiiiich resembles some of the 
Biitish species of Chenopodiuni (<!• v.). _ In the 
countries in which it is indigenous it is much 
cultivated for its seeds, uhicTi form a principal 
food of the inhabitants. The meal made from 
some t'arietics of the seed has a aomevvhat peculiar 
flavo\u', but it is very mitiitious and is made into 
a kind of porridge and cakes. The j>hint is some- 
times cultivated in British gardens for its leaves, 
wldch are a good substitute for spinach. 

<{llillolillC, a pungent colourless liquid obtained 
by the distillation of bones, coal-tar, and various 
alkaloids. It is the base of many organic bodies, 
and is isoinerio with Leucol ( q. v, ). 

Qmn<luagesiina(Lat., ‘fiftieth’), the Sunday 
immediately preceding Ash-AVediiesday. 'Tlie 
common explanation of tlie name Qninquage.sima, 
and of Sexagesima and Septungesima, the two jrre- 
ceding Sundays, is that the Sniulay.s are, ronglily 
siieaking, about fifty, sixty, and seventy days 
res]iectively before Easter. Qninquagesima, indocil, 
is exactly fifty days before the Octavo of Easter — 
ie. Low Snnilay (q.v. ). But probably the terms 
were adopted without any intention of expressing 
delinito niimhcrs, and simply on a false analogy 
with (Quadragesima, the Latin name of Lent. 

<iuin(lucreineSj vessels with five banks of 
oars, however arranged (sec Tiubeme), may be 
regarded as the first-rates of the ancient navies. 

Quinsy (originally senUnanuy; Fr. esquhiancie; 
from Ur. hjnaiiche), known also as Ci/naiic/tc 
Tonsillaria and Tunsillitis, or as ‘ inllammatory 
sore throat,’ is an inllammatory alleotion of the sub- 
stance of the tonsils, attended when fully develoiied 
by suppuration (see P.rri.U'E). The infiaiiiinatioii 
is seldom limited to these glands, but extends to 
the uvula, the soft palate, and tho phaiyii.x. The 
disease usually manifests itself by difficulty iii 
sivallowiiig, and a sense of heat ancl discomfort iii 
the throat, often amounting to considerable pain. 
On examination tho throat at first exhibits uu- 
naturiil redness, with enlargement of one or both 
tonsils. The uvula is enlarged and elongated, 
its end either dropping down into the pharynx, 
and, by exciting the sensation of a foreign body, 
giving rise to much irritation, or elso adheiLug 
to one of the tonsils. The tongue is usually furred, 
ami tho pulse rapid, and there are the ordinary 
symi)toms of tliat form of constitutional disturbance 
known as iiiflainmatory fever. The inllamiiiation 
terminates either in resolution (if tho attack is not 
severe, and yields readily to treatment) or in sup- 
puration, wliicli may be detected by the occurrence 
of slight rigors, and by the increased softness of the 
enlarged tonsil. The matter which is dLscliargcd 
has sometimes a veiy fetid smell, and the fetor 
may he the first indication of the rnpture. The 
pain almost entirely ceases u’itli tire discharge of 
matter, and recovery is then rapid. The disease 
usually runs a course of from three to seven days ; 
but it may 1)0 prolonged if, as sometimes Iiappens, 
the two sides are successively aft’eoted. It almost 
invariably terminates favourably. It is most 
common between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. The ordinary exciting cause of this dhsoase 
is exposure to cold, especially when the body is 
warm and _ perspiring ; and certain persons (or 
even families) are so subject to it that slight 
e.xjDosure is alnio.st sure to induce it. 

File patient should remain in tlie house (or, in 
cold weather, even in bed), and sliould be kojit on 
low, non-stimulating diet. According to Sir 
Morell Mackonsie, the best treatment at the com- 
mencement of the attack consists in the adminis- 
tration of guaiacum. He gives it in the form of 


lozenges, each containing three grains, and one to 
be sucked every two hours, and stiites that by thia 
means the disease may generally be averted 
Baking-soda (bicarbonate of soda) applied to the 
allccted part on the Lip of the forefinger every liour 
or lialf-hour often has the same cfiect. In more 
severe cases the patient may gargle freqnentlv 
with hot water, or may inhale the N’apour of hoif- 
big water, and apply liot poultices or fomentatioiia 
to the side of tho neck. Blistering and leeching 
will sometimes give relief, but if suppuuition is 
once established they do harm rather than good. 
If the tonsils are voiy much enlarged they should 
be pricked with a lancet to let out the pus. 

i^llintaill ^va.s an iiistnimeiit used in the 
ancient jiractice of tilting on hui.sehack with tlie 
lance. It consisted of an njiiight post, surmounted 
by a cross-bar turning on a pivot, which had at one 
end a Hat board, at the other a hag of sand. The 
object of the tiltcr was to .strike the board at such 
speed that he would he well pa.st before the ha" of 
sand, as it whirled rumul, could hit him on the 
hack. At Oiriiam in Lxent, 7 miles WNW. of 
MaULstone, there arc the remains of an old quintain ■ 
and at the May games held at St Diary Cray hi 
Kent, near Bromley, in ISfll the quintain was also 
revived. 

Fi'ench ivoight corrc^iionding to the 
English ‘ hundredweight,’ was otjunl to 100 pounds 
(livres) ; on the introduction of llie nictiieal system 
the same name was employed to designate a weight 
of 100 kilogrammes (see (iBAMME). ' The metrical 
quintal, equivalent to 220 lb. avoirdniiois, is tlms 
more than twice as heavy a.s the old one. 

Quintana, DIanuel Josis, wlio.so iiatviotio odea 
obtained for him the surname of tho ‘ Spanish 
Tyrtieus,’ was horn at Madrid, llLh April 1772, 
studied at Salamanca, and established himself as 
an advocate in liis natii'o city, udiore Ids house 
became a resort of tlio advanced liberals of the 
time. Besides his Spanish Plutarch ( Ffi/ni (fo fos 
EapuHokii Celclircity 1807-3-1), a work which is 
reckoned one of the lluest Spatiisli classics, ho 
published one or two tragedies, and an excellent 
selection of Castilian poetry. Cn the restoration 
of Ferdinand VI L in 181-1 tiuintana’s liberalism 
caused his imprisoument for six years; but he 
ultimately^ foi-soolc the liherai cause, liold oJlice, 
ami died 11th March 1807. 

Qniiitctt, a musical composition for five solo 
voices, or for five imstrunients, each of which is 
obliqato. Quintotls for .strings have been written 
by iloceberini, Boethovon, McndelsHolm, Sohuhert, 
Onslow, &c. ; for other eoml)inatious of iiistni- 
inents, generally iiieluding the pianoforte, by 
Mozart, Schubert, Sclmmaim, Brahms, and Half. 
Of vocal quintetts one of the most notable is tliat 
in Wagner’s Maistersimjcr. 

Quintilian. M. Fal)ins CQuintilianus was 
born about 35 A.D. at Calagiirris (Culakorra), in 
Spain, ami attended in lloiiic the prelections of 
Domitius Afer, who died in 59. After this date, 
however, ho revisited Spain, whence he rotuined 
in 68 to Homo, in the train of Galbii, and began 
to practi.se as a pleader in (.he courts, in which 
capacity his reputation beeauie eousiderable. He 
was more distiiiguishecl, liowcvor, as a teacher 
than as a practitioner of the oratorical art, and 
his instructions came to bo the most eagerly 
sought after among all his con temporaries, his 
pupils including Plliiy tho Vcmiigar and the two 
grandnephews of Domitiau. As a mark of this 
emperor’s favour he was invested with the 
insignia and title of consul ; while ho also hokla 
the diatinotion of being the first public teacher 
who benefited by tho eiulowmout of Vespasian, 
and rooeivccl a fixed salary from the imperial 
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exclietiuer. Hi& profe&bioiial caieer as a teacher 
of eloquence cuiiimeuced inobably about 72, Imt 
after t\veiiLy years of labour as advocate and 
teaclier lie retiied into private life, and died prob- 
ably soon after 96. His rejmtation rests securely on 
his gieat woik entitled De Iiintiiiitionc Oratorio. 
Libn XII., a coinidcte .system of ihetoric, which 
lie dedicate.^ to liia fiiend Victoiius Marcellus, 
hinusclf a court favourite and orator of distinction. 
It was written — as he tells us in Ids preface to 
his publisher Tryplio — after he had ceased to he a 
public teacher, and was tlie fruit of two years’ 
labour. In the lii.st book he disciusses the pre- 
liiniuary training through which a youth must 
pass before he can begin those studie.s which aie 
requisite for the orator, and he giv es us an elaborate 
outline of the mode in which cliildien should be 
educated in the interval between the nur=ery and 
the final instructions of the gramiiiariiui. The 
second book treats of the llrst principles of rhetoric, 
and contains an inquiry into the es.sential uatiue 
of the ait. The sulijects of the live following 
book.s are invention and arraiigemeut ; while that 
of the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh is style 
[lociitio ], with nieniory and delivery. Of these the 
eighth and ninth discuss the elements of a good 
style ; the tenth, the practical studies requisite ; 
the eleventh, appiopriateness, iiiomoiy, and 
delivery. The last, and in the author’s view 
most important, book is devoted to the various 
requisites for the formation of a liiiished orator, 
such as his nianner.s, his moral character, his 
inode of undertaking, prepaiing, and conducting 
causes, the style of eloquence most advantageous 
to adopt, the age at which pleading sliould be 
begun, and at which it should he left otf, and other 
allied topics. The entire work is remarkable for 
its sound critical judgments, its purity of taste, 
admirable foini, and the peifect familiarity it 
exhibits with the literatui'e of oratory. The con- 
densed survey of Greek and Roman literature with 
wliich the tenth hook eomniences has always been 
admired fur its clearness, width of intellectual 
synipathy, and vigour. Quintilian's own stylo is 
excellent, for though he is not free from the love of 
lloi'id orniiment and poetic metaphor characteristic 
of his age, he was saved from its extremes by liis 
good .sense, which refused to sacrifice clearness and 
simplicity to eileot, and still more, by his whole- 
some admiration for Cicero. The style of Seneca 
he discusses aliuost as fully as he does that of 
Cicero, deiiouiieiiig it as a dangerous model for the 
orator to follow. He makes an obvious efibrt to be 
fair ill balancing his praise and blame, but a careful 
reader detects an undertone of dislike, wlietlier to 
Seneca’s philosophy or his person. Nineteen longer 
and 145 shorter Hccinmafionj (ed. C. Ritter, 1885), 
which have been ascribed to liini, are now believed 
to be spurious, as they evidently belong to different 
authors, and even different epochs. 

The best edition uf Quintilian’s works is that of Bur- 
maiiii (1720) ; of the Instiiuiio Oratorio, those by Spald- 
ing, coinpletod by Zimipt and Bonnell (1798-1^4), the 
last volume (vi. ) containing a lexicon. Halm (1868-69), 
and the hand-edition by Meister ( 1886-87 ). Of Book x. 
alone there are editions by Professor J. E. E. Mayor 
(1872, incomplete ), Hild ( Paris, 1885 ), Frieze ( Rew York, 
1880 ), and Principal Peterson ( Oxford, 1891 ). There are 
English translations by Guthrie (1805/ and the Rev. J. S. 
"Watson (Bohn, 1S55-5G). See Karl Pilz, QuinlUianus : 
ein Lehrerleben aus tier roiiiischen Kaiserzeit (1863), and 
C. Ritter, Die Quintilianischen Deolamaiimien (1881). 

Quintus Curtius- See Cdetius. 

Qulpu, the language of knotted cords which 
was used by the Incas of Peru previous to the con- 
quest of their country by the Spaniards. A series 
of knotted strings was fastened at one end to n 
stout cord ; the other ends hung free. This was 
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used for the purpose of conveying commands to 
officers in the provinces, and even for recoiding 
historic annals. The oolouis of the strings and 
the order of their aiiangement, the character and 
number of the knots, their distance from the cord 
to which they were connected, and the methods of 
their interlacing were the principal elements in 
this ‘ knotty language. ’ 

Qiiiriims (see M.vr.,s).— The Quimn-IL ( Lat. 
C'ollis Qiiirinalis) is one of the seven hills of 
ancient Rome (q.v.), and ne.vt to the Palatine 
and Capitoliiie the oldest and most famous quarter 
of the city. Por Qu/nies, also, see lluliK. 

Qiiiscalu.s. See Ge.vkle. 

Qui Tam actions are actions so called in the 
law of England from the first n'onls of the old 
form of declaration by vrhicli informers sue for 
penalties, the plaintiff' de.soiihing him.self as suing 
as well for the crown as for himself, the penalty 
being divided between himself and the crown. 

Quitch. See CoucH-QK.vss. 

Quito, the capital of Ecuador, and of the pro- 
vince of Picliincha, lies in 0” 14' S. lat., on the east 
side of the great plateau of Quito, at the foot of 
the volcano of Picliincha (q.v.), at an eleva- 
tion of 9351 feet above the ,scn. Its site, cut up 
with numuious larines, is very uneven; hut the 
streets are laid out regularly at tight angles, 
plunging into and sealing the sides of tlia valleys 
which come in their cour.se. The city is well 
jtared, hut the sidewalks are very narrow; aird 
the streets are lit only with candles or kerosene 
lamps— oftenest those placed before shrines at tire 
street-corners. Tire appeai'ance of Quito is very 
picturesque, and its beautiful envii'ojtiueut of 
uiountain.s, together with its clear, healthy, aird 
temperate climate, maintaining art eternal spring, 
renders it oire of the nrost charmhig cities of Soutli 
Amejica ; yet the abrupt ehanoes from the hot sun 
of mid-day to the chills of evening make pneumonia 
aujl diseases of the chest very common. The chief 
edifices are built of stone, the otlrers of adobes or 
sun-dried bricks, cover ednitlr tiles. In the great 
square stand the quaint cathedral, with its green- 
tiled dome, the arclrhishori’s palace, the rrrunicipal 
bxtilding, and the capitrrl, built of brick and stucco, 
with wine-shops on the grorurd-lloor and the two 
Ir.alls of congress on the third story. Other public 
buildiirgs itrclude the university, a seminary, an 
institute of scieirce, an ohservatory, a rrruseunr, a 
libr-ary of 20,000 vuhrnres, a penitentiary with 500 
cells, a hospital with 500 beds, a luiratic asylmrr, a 
retreat for lepers, a score of churches, and three 
times os irrany irrorrasteries. Most of these last are 
in a very dilapidated condition, for which it is hard 
to find any explanation hut laziues.s ; for they still 
retain their lands and revenues, and the ofl'eriug.s 
of the faithful, who are nearly all Indians, ar e as 
constant as ever. Indeed, Quito is the jraradiae of 
priests— of whom there are more than 400 in the 
city — and the bells are jangling all day long ; for- 
Ecuador is the most faithful proviirce of the pope, 
and the one state in the world which still refuses to 
recognise the unity of Italy and the condition of 
affairs that resulted from the occupation of Rome. 
Tlrer-e are only two or three good shops, and no 
hotels; the daily market in the square before the 
monastei-y of San Francisco is the general purclras- 
ing-plaee, and the religious Irotrses serve for lioslels. 
Tire city boasts a telephone system, but water is still 
purveyed in great jars borne on the shoulder’s of 
ear-rievs. Tire manufactures include cottons and 
■woollens and beer ; the drying of bird-skins 
(humining-birds’), the copying of religious paint- 
ings, and the production of images of the "Virgin 
and. of saints rank as imirortant industries. 
Founded in 1534, Quito has suffered frequently 
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from eavtliqiiakes (especially in 1707 and ISo-l) and 
from revolutions (recently in 1S77 and 1883). Pop. 
about 50,000, mainly Indians and mestizoes. See 
Monnier, Des A ndcs au Para ( 1800 ) ; also Vincent, 
Around and About South America (1S90). 

Quit Rent, a term used to denote various 
nominal lenta ; properly speaking, a quit lent is 
a rent re.seived in lieu of all services, because on 
(laying it tlie bolder of the land goes quit and free. 
In old lecords it i.s called ivbite rent, lieeause it 
was jiaid in silver money, as dtstingnisbed from 
corn rents. The Conveyancing Act, 1881, empowers 
an owner of lanil to reileoni any quit rent to wbicb 
it may be subject. 

Quoad Sacra. See PAni.sH. 

Quoin (Fv, coir/ne, from Lat. cuncus) is gener- 
ally a wedge or an angle. In aitillery the (pioin 
is a wedge inserted beneath the breach of a gun, 
for raising or depressing the muzzle. Quoin, in 
Architecture, i.s one of the .stones forming the solid 
corner of a building. 'Where the work is of biick 
or small materi.als the qiioin.s are usually of ashlar. 

Quoit.S, a g.aioc much practised in many 
districts of Groat Critain, seems to have been 
deiived from the ancient game of ‘throwing 
the discus,' which wa.s .such a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Gieok.s and Romans. The discus 
was a eiroiilar plate of .stone or metal, 10 to 12 
inches in diameter, and was held by its fartbei 
edge with the right hand, .so as to lean upon the 
foroaun, and was cast with a swing of the arm, 
aided by a twist of the whole body. It was gener- 
ally thrown edge foreinost, and upwards at an 
angle of 45°, .so n.s to give it as great a range as 
possible, and the player who threw' it farthest was 
the winner, Sometimes a kind of quoit was used. 
The modern game of quoits ditt'era veiy con.siderably 
fi'om this. A quoit is a llatlish ring of iron, gener- 
ally about 8 inches in e.vternal diameter, and be- 
tween 1 and 2 inches in breadth ; the weight accord- 
ingly varies a good deal, hut ma^y in any match 
be fixed beforehand. The quoit is convex on the 
upper side, and slightly concave on the under, so 
that the outer edge curves downwards, and is sharp 
enough to stick into the ground. The mode of 
playing is as follows : Two pin.s, called ‘ hobs,’ are 
driven into the ground from IS to 21 yards apart ; 


and the players, who are divided into two parties 
stand at one hob, and in regular succession throw 
their quoits (of wlrich each phayer has two) as near 
to tire other hob as tlrej' carr. Tire points are 
counted as itt bowls or itr cnrlirrg. To facilitate tire 
stickiirg of the quoits at tire point srlrere they strike 
the grouird, a flat circle of clay — about 1 or 2 irrclies 
in thickness, arrd H feet in radirrs — is placed rotuid 
each bob; this requires to be kept moist. The 
qnoit, when to be thrown, i.s gi’nsjred with the right 
band by otre side, and pitched witlr an npw'aid .and 
forwai’d jerk of tire Iraird and arm, wlrich give it a 
whirling motion, aird cause it to .strike the ground 
with its edge. Pbiyer.s acquire .such dexterity in 
this game Llrat they can very frequently ‘ring’ 
tlieii quoit — that is, land it so that tire quoit sur- 
rounds the Irolr. 

Qliorn, nr QuoKNliON, a village of Leicester- 
sbii'e, 2i rrrile.s .SE. of Loirglrbor-ouglr, gives name 
to a celebrated kennel (and hunt) of foxhounds. 
Pop. 1816. See FfrXIIUNTiNW. 

Qnorra. See Niger. 

Qliorillll is a legal ter-rn denoting a certain 
.speeilted nurrrber out of a larger number as entitled 
or botiml to act for certain jrnritoses. Thus, in 
statutes aripointiirg corrurrissiotters or trustees of a 
public work it is usual to nairre a certain nnnrbev 
of tire whole body as snflicieirt to discharge the 
business when it may be inconvenient for all to 
atteird. For tire origiir of tire expre,ssion, see 
Justice of the Peace, Vol. VI. p. 3/8, 

Quotidian Fovei*. See Ague, 

Quo Warranto, the title of a W'llt by wlrich 
a per.son m orrrprrr-ate brrdy is sumnroned to show 
by what warr.arrt a partieular franchise or office is 
claimed. Itr the retgn.s of Charles II. and James 
II. the W'rit was uset.1 omrressively, for the purpose 
of depiivittg cities and borongirs of their liberties. 
At the pre.se!it daj' an informatioir in the nature 
of a quo warranto nray he liled, with the leave of 
the court ; disputed questions in regard to nmni- 
cipal otiices, &’c. are S(tnretirtre,s brought to trial itt 
this way. The inforirration is now regarded as a 

foritr of civil process, 

QurtVn. See Koean. 
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in the eighteenth lettei in our 
alpliahet. In ancient Egyptian 
tliere teems to have been no 
clear distinction between the 
sounds of )■ and I, both of which 
are liquid trills, the bieath 
escaping over the vibrating 
edges of the tongue — in the one 
case over the tip, in the other 
over the sides (see L). Consequently the hiero- 
glyphic picture of the ‘lioness,' from wliicli our 
letter I is derived, was used almost intorehangeahly 
with the picture of tlie mouth (see Alphabet), 
whicli hecame the aoiiroe of tlic letter r. But the 
Semites, who obtained their alphabet from the 
Egyptians, made a clear distinction between the 
two sounds, rand lienee the two Egyptian .symbols 
were specialised, the tailed hioratio form of the 
Egyptian picture of the mouth being exclusively 
adopted a.s the Somitio sign for r. It was called 
rexh, ‘the head,’ because iii the hieratic form, 9 , it 
resembled the oval of the head .suiiportcd on the 
neolc. In tlie lapidary writing of the Bhcenieian.s 
tlie letter hecame angular instead of rounded, and 
the Semitic form, ‘\, passed witliout alteiation into 
the eai'liest Ureek alphabet. When the direction 
of tlie Greek writing was reversed the form was 
somewhat rounded, giving for the sound of r the 
symbol P, which was called rho. The fiemitio name 
rcsfi or rhus would become r/iom in Greek, hut ns 
in Greek an s normally dis,appear.s between two 
vowels, this would give rhoa, and finally rho, 
owing to the coalescence of the vowels. In the 
primitive Greek alphabet, as in the Phoenician, the 
forms of the signs for b, d, and r differed little, and 
confusions arose. Ilence the signs were clill'eren- 
tiated in various ways, In the early Greek alpha- 
bet which found its way into Italy the tail of 
P was curved round, giving the form B with a lower 
loop, to denote b, while for d the tail was short- 
ened .and finally disappeared, giving D. For r a 
short tail was added, giving the form R, which 
ultimately hecame It, while the form P was retained 
to represent ?• in the Eastern alphabet and in the 
Western to represent p. The tail of K began to 
make its appearance in the Greek alphabet before 
it w.as transmitted to Italy, hut subsequently dis- 
appeared, other ways of ai'oidiiig the confusion 
between the forms having been invented. For tlie 
lapidary and capital forms the old R lias been 
retained, hut in minuscule writing we use r and 't , 
the first of which is an uncial form derived from R ; 
the second, called the r rotunda, coming from the 
old Roman cursive, in ivliich the vertical stroke 
of R has nearly disappeared, being rejiresented 
only by the small tag at the top of 1 . 

The sound of r is a true consonant in the north 
of England, where it is exaggerated in the North- 
umberland burr. In Sanskrit it is vocalic ; in the 
south of England it is often reduced to a semi- 
vowel or even to a vowel ; while in the Slidlands, 
in Scotland, and in France it pieserveB the proper 
sound of a trilled liquid which it had in Latin and. 
Anglo-Saxon. After a guttural vowel it is hardly 
heard, farther being now almost indistingnisliable 
from father. The Irish r is a survival of the old 


English sound, the pronunciation hctruoi for ‘harm,’ 
arum for ‘ arm,’ and boren for ‘born,’ reproducing, it 
is believed, the niediicval English sound, which is 
now less re.sonant than it fmmeily was. Tlie sounds 
of !• and f are often intei changed. In the Indian 
alphabet the Semitic symbol for r represent.s I, .ami 
the symbol for I lepre.sents The Japanese sign 
for )■ was obtained from a Chinese sign for I, and 
some Polynesian and South African peoples replace 
r by the easier sound of /, as is also done by 
English childion, who, however, often prefer ir, 
.saying reii-i/ for ‘ veiy. ’ The sound of r is usually 
the last which children learn to pronounce, lit 
English I fieqnently lepliices r ami occ.a.sionally r 
replaces /, as in ‘ turban ’ Ironi tolibant. .Sometimes 
)• disappears, as in ‘speak’ from O.E. sjirmcan, 
‘pin’ troiii O.E. 2 >reon, ‘palsy ’from 0. ET. jmra- 
h/sic, and ‘cockade’ from U. Fr. cocart. It is 
intrusive in ‘shrill’ from O.E. schill, in ‘hoaiso’ 
from O.E. h<js, in ‘ partridge ’ from Lat. jiei'fha', in 
‘cartiidge ’ from Fr. cartouche, in ‘ corporal ’ from 
Fr. capora/, and in ‘culpiit’ from Lat. culjiii. It 
i.s also intrusive in iron and )>riAe-f/rooin. There U 
a rnodorn tendency to insert a final r, as in ‘tateis’ 
for ‘potatoes’ and ‘Yictoiiar’ for 'Yictoria.' In 
the words our, your, their, her, the r is a survival 
of an old {'enitive sufli.x. Sometimes r is trans- 
posed, as in ‘ hoise ’ from /iross. In Latin r 
supplants s between two vowels and soniotinios at 
the end of words, as in ‘ arena ’ for asena, ‘ daii ’ 
for daei, ‘ plnrima ’ for plvsima, ‘ honor ’ for honos, 

‘ arbor ’ for arbo.i. 

Ra. See Egypt, Yol. lY. p. 234. 

Rnal) (Hung. O'ybr), a town of Hnngaiy, stands 
on an extensive plain at the confluence of the Haah 
and the Little Dannhe, a branch of tlie great river 
of that name, 67 miles Y’N^Y. of Buda-resth. It 
contains nnniei oils religious edifices, among which 
is a beautiful cathedral. The manufactures aie 
chiefly tobacco and cutlery. Pop. 20,981. 

Raaltc, a town of the Netherlands, in tlic pro- 
lince of Overyssel, 11 miles NNE. of Deventer. 
Pop. 5795. 

Raassty, one of the Inner Hehiides, lies between 
the Isle of Skye and the mainland of Scotland, and 
belongs to Inverness-shire. It is 13 miles in length 
from north to south, 3i mile.s in greate.st breadth, 
and 24 sq. m. in area. Pop. (1841) 647 ; (1881) 
478. The western side of the Island is bare and 
iiniuterosting. On the eastern and mure sheltered 
side there is some striking sceneiy. Dun Caan 
(1456 feet) is the higliest point, and lirochel Castle, 
on the east shore— now a mere niin — the chief 
object of interest. 

Rabauu.S Mauni.s (or more correctly //ra- 
hamts], a great Carolingian churohniaii and divine, 
was bora of noble parents at Mainz about 776, 
and had his education at Fulda and at Tours 
under Alcuin, who surnamed him Mauriis after 
the favourite disciple of St Benedict. He was 
next iilaced at the head of his school at Fulda, 
where he trained scholars like lYalafrid Strabo 
and Otfild of AYeissenhurg. In 822 he became 
abbot, but resigned in 842 to retire to the neigh- 
houi-ing cloister of Petersberg, whence in 847 he 
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Wiis called to the arelibisliopi ie of IMainz. The 
chief event of his rei^n ’^^'as his severity against 
the too logical monk Gottsohalk for his views on 
predestination. He died in 856. His writings 
show erudition hut little originality. They include 
Coniinentaiie.s on tire Old Testament, St Matthew, 
and St Paul's Epistles, homilies, doctrinal treatises, 
hyiun.-i, .and a Latin- Germ an glossary to the Bible 
(GralFs Ditdiska, vol. iii. ). Among these aie 
Le InUttutiona Clci'icoi'iini, and De Univcrso Lihri 
ccxiL, nice Eti/mulogiariiia Upus, a kind of encyclo- 
ptedia of its time. 

His Opera Omina (so called) fill vols. cvii.-cxii. of 
Migiie’s Palrulupue Ctii'sus Compkluis — a luprint of the 
Cologne edition of Colvcnerius (6 vols. folio, 1C27), to 
which are prefaced the Liven by hi.s disciple E.udoli>hus 
and by Joaimes Tritheiniiif.. .See tlie studies by Spengler 
(1836), Kohler (1870), and itiohtcr (1882). 

Ralbnt, also called New S.vllee, a seaport of 
^Morocco, and one of the must picturesfpie towns of 
the empire, i.s situated on the south side of the 
Bu-Kagrag, at its entrance into the Atlantic. It 
stands on clilt's in the midst of gardens, and is over- 
looked by a large citadel. The most conspicuous 
object is, however, the tower of Beni-H.assan (180 
feet high), rivalling the great towers of Seville 
(Giralda) and Morocco (Kiitnhiya) ; near it is the 
ruined nioaque of Almanzor, oiiginally intended to 
he made the largc.st in the world. Ruins still e.vist 
of the sultan’s palace .that ivas immortiilised by the 
feats of Dick vVhittington’.s cat. Carpets, shoes, 
and mats are made, and woollens dyed. But, 
owing to the silting up of the mouth of the river, 
the eotunieroe of Rabat has much declined. For- 
merly it was the centre of the European trade with 
Morocco j it still e.x'iiort.s olive-oil, grain, hides, 
lla.'c, wool, maize, and millat. Thero is a small 
iini)ort of cotton-stuffs, sugar, caudles, and tea. 
Po[>. 26,600. See Eni/lish Illuntcatcd Magazine 
(Fobnuuy 1890); also lii.tLLEE. 

Rabbi (Heh., ‘my master,’ ‘my teacher’), an 
honorary title of the Jewish Masteis of the Law, 
which is first found apidicd after the time of Herod, 
subsequently to the disputes between the two 
schools of Shammai (q.v.) and Hillel (q.v.). It 
was in common use at the time of Christ, who is 
addressed as such by his disciides and the common 
people. Other forms of the same title are Itab 
{ ' m.aster’), A’aiid/i ( ‘our master’), and the Hellen- 
istic Bahhoni (‘my master’). Tlie title Rabban 
was first given to the grandson of Hillel, Gamaliel 
(q.v.), as prince-president of the sanhedrim, and 
was only hurne by seven other exalted chiefs of 
schools. At present nothing but the degree of 
Moremt (‘our te.acher’), bestowed upon a candi- 
date who proves his erudition in the written and 
oval law and all its hearings before a college of 
rabbis, is wanted to render him eligible for the post 
of a rahhi, which, however, carries no authority 
whatsoever with it, save on a very few ritual 
points. It is a mere ignorant error to hold that 
the rahhi of our day is a kind of ‘ priest ’ in the 
sense of the Old Testament. He is simply the 
teacher of the young, deliveis seimmns, assists .at 
niarriage.s and divorces, and the like, and li.as to 
decide on some ritual cpiestions. Up to the times 
of the removal of Jewish di.sahilities in Europe 
(see Jews, Vol. VI. p. 328) he had on some occa- 
sioirs also to give judgment in civil matters. For 
the later Jewish, or so-called liter,atnre, 

see Jews, Vol, VI. ji. 331 ct seq. ; for Rabbinical 
Jews and Ilabbanites, see the .same article, p. 330. 

Rabbit {Lepus cunieulus), a well-known rodent 
in the same genus as the hare, from which it 
differs in some e.xternal features and yet more in 
its habits. The r<abbit is smaller th<an the hare, 
with shorter head, ears, and legs ; the ears ai’e 


shorter than the head, and have no hlaek patch at 
their apex, or at mo.st a very small one ; the hind- 
legs are not so much longer than the fore-legs as 
they are in the have ; the predominant colour is 
gray. ISIoieovoi, the rabbit brings forth blind ami 
naked young, which it nurtures in the safe retreats 
alforded hy^ the burrows. These huiTow.s ate often 
of great length, have a crooked course, and gener- 
ally several ojienings. Rabbits live socially, and 
prefer for their warrens places where the soil is 
loose and dry, and where furze or other hiusliwood 
allbrds additional shelter. They feed on grass, 
herbs, and tender hark. Their rejiroduction is 
very proHtic, for breerling may occur four to eight 
times during the year, the period of gestation lasts 
only thirty d.ays, three to eight young are horn at 
once, and sexual matiirity is i-eaehed in about si.x 
mouths. A tame rabbit bas been known to bear 
lifty-eigbt young in a year, and reiimint calculated 
that from one mother no less Ilian 1,274,840 descend- 
ants might result by the end of four years, .assmu- 
iiig that all the member.s of successive generalions 
survived and reproduced. The young are born — 
naked, blind, and helpless — within the burrow in 
a special brood-ebamber or nest lined by some of 
the mother’s fur. The mother-rabbit takes much 
eaie of her young, nor is the male lacking in affec- 
tion, though in abnormal conditions he sometimes 
destroys the brood. For periods at least lahhits 
aie nionogamons, and the males exhibit much 
affection for their mates and bailed of rivals. The 
normal length of life seems to be about seven or 
eight years. The gregarious life of a rabbit warren 
needs no description, Imt it may he noticed that 
adjacent burrows sometime, s intenseet. The senses 
of rabbits are acute, but their intelligeneo is not 
liiglil.v developed. They are nuxst active in the 
gloaming and darkness. Their chief euemie.s are 
biuls of jney such as hawks ami owls, and oariiiv- 
oi'os such as fox and wc.asel. B.y slamping with 
the hind-legs the older rabbits give signals when 
danger threatens. It is said tliat the whiLeness of 
the e.xj^iosed under sides of tlie tails is of advantage 
in imUcating tlie direction of movements, hut one 
would think that it must he also disadvantageous 
in making the retreating lahhit more oonspicuoua. 

T.ame rabbit.s arc varielwH of the wild form, 
modified by the artilieial selection usually associ- 
ated with domestication. Among the more im- 
portant breeds arc the ‘ silver rabhils’ with hluish- 
g-ray silvery fur, the ‘Russian rahhits' with gray 
body ami lirowii head, the ‘Angora rahhits ’ with 
short ears and very long silken fur. Albinos with 
white hair and red eyes are coiiimon, 'The domestic 
varieties, especially the last, are much le.ss hardy 
than Uio-se whicli run wild. Eoiiie reiiiarkahle 
niodilicatioiis have occurred among rabhils in wliioh 
cross-liroedirig has been jirevented liy insulation. 
Tims there are local varieties in tlie Falkland 
Islands and in Jamaica. Most remarkable are 
the dvv'arf-rahhits of Porto Santo, one of the 
M.adeirns, which are said to he the doscend.ants of a 
single litter left there in the beginning of the 16th 
century. These are so much modilLed tliat they 
do not breed with other rabbits. Hybrids between 
bare and rabbit are not uncommon in France. 
In regard to tlie keeping of tame rabbits, it may 
be noticed that tliey eat almost any kind of vege- 
table food ; the coarser blades of cabbages, turiiip- 
leavos, celery-tops, carrot-tops, and other produce 
of the garden, not suitable for human use, are 
readily consumed by them, as well as chiokweed, 
sow-thistle, dandelion, and many other weeds. 
When the rabbit-enclosure contains a plot of grass 
and clover it affords them an important part of 
their food. Great care is requisite to keep tlieir 
boxes dry, neglect of wliicli, and a too exclusive 
feeding with green and succulent food, cause 
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diseases, often fatal, partionlavly to the young. 
Diy food, F-nch a'? com, ought to he frequently 
given ; and aromatic herbs, such as jiareley, thyme, 
and milfoil, not only tend tonre-serve the health 
of rabbits, but to improve the flavour of their llesh. 
It is usual to give no water to tame rabbits; hut 
it is better to supply them regularly witli it, and 
the females particularly need it after producing 
YOung. See hooks on rabbit-keeping bv 'Cuiii- 
culiis’ (ISSO), E. 0. Edwards (2d ed. 1887), K. AV. 
Knight (18S9), and liayson (2d ed. 1889). 

It is believed bj' many that Spain was the 
original home of rabbits, and that they weie, 
until comparatively recent times, confined to the 
hlediteiTanean region. It i.s certain that in Spain, 
and .still more in the Balearic Isle.s, they did tre- 
mendou.s havoc in the 1st century n.C. ; still it 
.seems that bones of rabbits have been found in 
Quaternary deposits north of the Aljis, Babbits 
•spread very rapidly, as may be inferred from the fact 
that they were not introduced into Scotland till the 
liist rpiarter of the 19th century. Their introduc- 
tion into Ireland is also recent. They are not able 
to stand great cold, and are therefore absent from 
.Seandina'da and North Itu.s.sia. The most signal 
instance of their rapid distiihution is to he found 
in their present abundance in Austialia and New 
Zealand, into the latter of which countries seven 
rabbits were fir>t turned out near Invercargill, 
apparently about 1860. As to Australia, the 
a"ent-gencial for New South AVales writes (1891) 
that ‘ this department is unable to state the exact 
date when rabbits were introduced into the colony, 
hut it is certain that they e.xisted about forty years 
ago.’ And according to the Victorian Ycurlioukiov 
1887-88, tame rabbits were kept in Victoria during 
the early years of the colony ( towards the middle 
of the 19th century) ; but rabbits were first turned 
out on an extensive scale by a landed proprietor in 
the western district. They bred rapidly, and for 
several years there was a demand for couples for 
lireeding purposes in most districts, nobody giie-ss- 
ing what a plague they were to become. In both 
Australia and New Zealand they have .spiead and 
multiplied to an extent which seriously affects the 
prosperity of farmers and rearers of .stock. The 
climate and soil are suitable and tlieir natural 
enemies are few. Many endeavours have been 
made to extorminate tlibm, but rvithout success. 
Trapping, poisoning, and hunting them down pro- 
duce only a temporary reduction of numbers. 
Pa.steur proposed to infeet them with fowl-cholera, 
and to some extent this lia.s been tried. It lias 
been lately .suggesteil that only the females should 
he killed, so that the predominance of males might 
result in unnatural conditions fatal to continued 
existence. Most practicable at pre.sont is the use 
of wire netting. Thus, if the pools where the 
mhhits drink are surrounded with netting, thou- 
sands die of thirst in a short time. In New 
South AVales alone the outlay on account of rabbit 
de.struction between 1883 (when the fust act deal- 
ing with the subject was passed) and August 1890 
was £803,574. As many as 25,280,000 have been 
killed in one year, and tlieir skins paid for. 

Besides eating up crops and pasture, rabbits 
often do great liarm by barking young trees, and 
.also by their burrowing. On the other hand, the 
white flesh of rabbits forms excellent food, the 
akin and the fur are much used, and, as Gilbert 
AVliite noticed, rabbits by their nibbling make 
‘ incompiarably the finest turf,’ The preserving of 
rabbits in tins is in some places an important 
industry. Babbits are not teelmioally game (see 
Game-laws). The old English name for the 
rabbit is cony, but the cony of Scripture belongs 
to the genus Hyrax, anatomically a very different 
animal. See Hake, Bodents. 


liABniT-sKiNs liave a regular commercial value 
ill consequence of the liair being well adajited for 
felting piiiposes; its chief n.se is in making the 
bodies of felt hat.- and imitations of seveial of the 
more valnahle fins. There has been a very large 
inaiket in the United States for the imitation 
fni-s prepiared from r.ahliit-skins, to which country 
British mannfaetnrev.- liave laigely exported. Tas- 
mania exports about 30,000 rabbit-skins per month 
to England. See Eei.T, Fuirs, Hat.s. 

RabclillS, rit.VNCOls. According to the state- 
ments of tliose who viioto while his toiiih was still 
standing nitli his name and .age c,.iirns'ht isoi inu.s. 
upon it, nho had access to the sj j. n. iiniincutt 
chiireh register of Meiidoii, and c..mi.anr. 
who visited the iilace of lii.s hiith while hi.s memory 
yet lingeied, in order to collect every fact that could 
he found coiieeriiing him, this great liiiniorist was 
boin ill the year 1483. His father, piojiiietor of a 
vineyard c.alled La Beviniere, was an apothecary in 
the town of Chinon, nhere his house, which after- 
ward- became a cuhard, is still shown. Fiaiifois 
w as the youngest of fii'e sons. Of his elder hrollieis 
nothing whatever is known. Bishop Huet, anno- 
tator of Bahelais, found .an old woman of the n.aine 
in a village near Chinon, and gafcliered a local tiadi- 
tion that the last male repre.sentative of the family, 
an apothecary, had died at C'liinon in great poverty. 

At the age of nine the hoy wa.s sent to tl'ie 
convent of Seiiilly, near his fatllex’s estate. ' Tlicro 
are some mother-,’ he wrote years afterward.s, ‘who 
cannot bear to keep their cblldren about the house 
more than nine, or, still oftener, sereii yenis. By 
only pn ttiii" a shirt over their fiocks and cutting 
off *a little hair from tlie crown of their heads, and 
saying certain magical words, they trans]) 06 e them 
into birds — i.e. imt tlieiii into inoiiasteries and 
make monk,? of them.’ He was, in fact, made a 
monk at the age of nine, and remained a monk all 
the best years of bis life. One result was that, 
when lie came out again into the world and began 
to write, be wrote of the world as he rememberea 
it — of Toiiraine and the Tourangeanx, the stories 
and songs of the drinkers, the gossip of the women, 
the merriment and ha])|)iness— tlie tvikl, the care- 
le.ss happiness— of the whole. 

After some time at Senilly, the hoy was trans- 
fened to the convent of La Baiiniette, iiear Angers. 
Here was a school founded by King lleiie of Anjou 
in the year 1464, for providing an education on 
more liberal principles than those of the old method. 
At this .school he founded a life-long friendship 
with the three illustrious Du Bellay hrotliem. 
Nothing is known nhoiit the range of his .scliolar- 
ship while at La Bauiiiette. We may, however, 
very well understand, from the continued protec- 
tion which Jean du Bellay (afterwards Cardinal) 
extended to him, that as a young man he had 
sliown promise and jiroved his abilities. At the 
close of Ms couise be took the step for wMcli, no 
doubt, he had been long prepared — i.e. he became 
a novice of the Franciscan order. It has been asked 
why he took a step for which he was eminently 
unfltted ; why he hecaiiie a Franciscan, one of the 
order whieli profe.ssecl to despise learning, and why 
lie exchanged Ms own .smiling coiinti'y for the 
barren be.atlis of La A’endee. Tlie answer seems 
obvious : for a poor lad the clmrcli offered in some 
form or otlier, either a.s priest, monk, or servant of 
the cathedral or nioiia.stBry, a livelihood that was 
certain althoiigli huinhle. It is manifest that the 
youngest son of the Chinon apothecaiy could not 
expect a certain livelihood, with the jiower of con- 
tinuing his studies, in any other occupation. He 
became a monk and entered the li'ranciseaii convent 
of Fontenay le Comte simply because tlii-s was the 
convent wliere some kindly interest found him a 
idace. It inn.st not be supposed that the monas- 
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teiies were at that ov at any period willing to 
accept any lad who wanted to exchange a life of 
servitude and hard lahour for one of ease. Not 
at all. Interest was lequived for the adniLssiou 
of a boy; in some hotise.s he must he of good hirtli, 
in others he must have shown abilities beyond the 
common. Rabelais, in fact, had no choice at all 
hut to become a monk if he could get into some 
convent, and he entere,d the house of Fontenay le 
Comte because it was the only convent which 
offered to receive him. 

By this time the Franciscan contempt of learn- 
ing had undergone some modifleation. It does not 
appear that Rabelais was hindered by the brethren 
in his studies. On the contrary, he had access to 
a large and well-fnrnished library, whether outside 
the House or in it is not known, and lie read all the 
hooks that he could get; acquiring Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic ; studying all the Latin anthois within 
his reach, French of the 13th and 14th centuries, 
hooks of medicine, astronomy, botany, niatlie- 
matics — everything in the omnivorous fasliion of 
his time, when every scholar with a good memory 
wished to become a Ductor Universalis. Ho had 
compauions in his ardour for learning, especially 
one Pierre Amy, a brother-monk. Al.so, the rules 
of the Franciscans, far less severe than those of the 
Cistercians, permitted the monks to go outside the 
house, and in the little town of Fontenay Rabelais 
found a friend, Andri Tiraqueau, lieutenant-general 
of the bailiwick, lawyer, scholar, and writer. Also 
his early and life-long friend, Geoffrey d’Estissac, 
Bishop of Maillezais, lived chiefly in Iiis chateau of 
Ernienaud, olo.se to Fontenay. 

Many .silly sfcorie,s liai'e been attributed to 
Rabelais in these years. They all tend to show 
him in the light of a monkey, niisohievoiis and 
impish. We may dismiss tliem as childish ; not, 
however, that we are to regard him— now a iiriesb 
— as a person grave and serious, charged with tlie 
sense of his snored I'esponsihilities and his vows : to 
he a priest in the lOtU century Is not quite the same 
thing as to be a olergynian in the 10th. Rabelais 
was at all times a mirthful man, more given to 
laughter than to tears, and if he did not inay silly 
triclcs upon the brethren he certainly laughed at 
them. We find liiin corresponding with the great 
Rude, as one scholar with another. He is on term.s 
of intimacy with Tiraqueau and his hvethven 
learned in the law. He is on tenii.s of friendsliij) 
with Bishojr D’Estissao. Evidently a monk of 
repute and distinction, he is far above the heads 
of his nameless and obscure brethren of the mon- 
astery. Then we hear of troulile and persecution. 
The Franciscan jealousy of the old learning has 
l)een transformed into jealousy of the new learning. 
The brothers take their books away from Rabelais 
and Amy — perhaps lay the pair by the lioels in the 
convent jn'ison. 

When they were released a loathing of the 
convent fell upon these two scholars. Wliat to do 7 
They opened the Book of Oracles — Virgil — and 
chaneed upon the following line : 

Hell ! fuge cmtleles terras, fiige littus avanini ! 

What could this mean but a direct injunction to 
escape? Tliey obeyed the oracle and ifed — ^they 
ran away. Rabelais, returning to the world, ivas 
past forty years of age. He seems to have sought 
the protection of his friend Bishoji D’Estissac, by 
whom he was received. Through him, or perhaps 
through the kind offices of Cardinal Du Bellay, he 
obtained the pope’s permission to pass from tlie 
Franciscan to the Benedictine order. But he was 
in no hiiriy to enter another cloister. He remained 
at Ligiig6 with the bishop for six years. It is said 
that during this period he took a small countiy 
living, hnt this is doiihtfiil. Most likely he passed 


the wliole time in study. Perliaps he paid vi.sits to 
Paris and Bourges. He made the acquaintance of 
Marot, who wrote a .sonnet for him. His reading 
had now ceased to be encyolopa>dic : its speciiii 
aims may be infened from the fact that on the 
17tli day of September 1530 he entered the uni- 
versity of Montpellier as a student. That lie was 
already known as a scholar is also proved by tlie 
fact that two months afterwards he was excused 
the undergraduate course of three years, was 
admitted to the Bachelor’s degree, and allowed to 
lecture on Hippocrates and Galen. He dissected 
publicly before the stiidenU, and left the iiniver.sity 
in the year 1532, ictiirniiig in 1537 to take the 
Doctor’.s degiee. 

Ill 1532 Rabelais went to Lyons to got his 
first book, Hippocrutis ct Oaleni libri alapwt, 
published. He remained there as physician to 
the hospital. At this time Lyoii.s was as great 
an intcllectiinl centre as Edinhurgh about the 
beginning of the 19tb century. Here the gieat 
piinter Uiyplie had his workshop, and issued no 
fewer than three hundred books, ineliiding the 
Latin Bible of 1550, remarkable for its correctness 
and for the heaiity of its type, and the comment- 
aiies of the iinfortiinate scholar Dolet, in two folios 
of 1800 coliimiis each, and only eight errata for the 
whole M’orlc. Round IIuk printer ivas gathered a 
company of scholars and poets called the Soci6t6 
Anyilique, a company of broad thought and 
advanced opinions. As regards religions opinions, 
it must bo romemhored that to the scholais of that 
period the Christian religion meant little more than 
the Roman ritual and the Roman discipline. They 
had_ no idea of Cliri.stianity apart from tlie super- 
stitions tliey derided. It is not fair to call tliein 
atheists : tliey had adopted the vague but ho[)efiil 
agnosticism of Cicero ; they would not, being 
scliolars, wholly die ; tliey would, after death, he 
allowed still to watch the advance of learning, 
Men, for example, who were physicists, like Rabe- 
lais, would worship the Creator of tlie vast and 
wonderful cosmos, Dolet represents the scholars 
of Lyons, Despericis the poets, Rabelais tlie 
men of Science. All three despi.sed and hated the 
Churcli of Rome, Two of them felt the heavy 
hand of the church in life, the third after death. 
Dolet was strangled and hiirned at the slake; 
Desperiers, .slan iiig and despairing, fell upon Ins 
sword ; Rahcliiis, dying peacefully, has been 
as.sailed ever since as a huffoon and a reveller in 
foulness and filth. 

It was at Lj'on.s that Rabelais began the famous 
book, or series of books, by wliicli ho will for ever 
bo remembered. In the year 1532 he brought out 
'The Great and Incstimahte Chronicles of the Grand 
and Enormous Giant Gargantiia. Every Touran- 
geau knew this good giant. Rabelais liad heard 
about him while a child. It was he who set up the 
dolmen at Poitiers and thepiorre couvarte of Saumiir. 
'When he soraped the mud from liis shoes he made 
hills, which may still lie seen. He drank at a ford 
and swallowed six bullocks, a loaded cart, and the 
driver. Once lie swallowed a ship laden with gun- 
powder. Ill fact, Rabelais, who never invented 
anything, hut eiiihelllshed and adornpil everything, 
did not invent Gargantiia. In the sequel or second 
hook, Pantagrnel , the author departed from his fist 
plan ; he no longer wrote pure burlesque ; serious 
ideas are set forth sido by side with overwhelming 
nonsense, and tlie reader .steps from unbridled fancy 
into regions of sense and wisdom. In order to make 
the first hook correspond with the second, Rabelais 
wrote it all over again, with the result that it is 
fuller of sense and wisdom than the second. Both 
hooks had a prodigions success. They were pub- 
lished under the anagram of Alcofrihas Nasier, 

At the same time he began his almanac, which 
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he continued for eighteen years. The.se are all lost 
e.'ccept a few fragments. 

In 1531 he accompanied his old friend and patron, 
Cardinal Du Bellay, to Rome. He promised him- 
self great things on this expedition. He would 
visit the Italian scholars ; he would find new plants ; 
he would dig and discover great thing.s ; he would 
study the topogi-aphy of Rome. In the end he 
returned with Marliani’s hook on Rome, which he 
translated and published with notes of his own. 

In 1535 new editions appeared of the Gargantua 
and Pantngnid. In 1530 Rabelais again went to 
Rome. Some of his letters from Italy to his friend 
Bishop d’Esti.ssao have been preserved. He obtained 
ahsolnlion from the pope for having forgotten to 
go into a Benedictine horr.se, for rreglecting liis 
Hours, and for practising irredicine. He also received 
penrrissiorr to go into arry Benedictine house -wlriclr 
would receive hiirr — time heirrg of cour.se taken to 
liird one. He rvas errahled to hold ecclesiastical 
offices, to practise medicine without fees, without 
the knife, and without fire. He now had nothing 
to fear fr-orn his old enemies of Fontenay le Cornte. 
He amused himself in Italy with collecting curious 
[dants — to Rabelais France first, and we next, owe 
the rrrelon, artichoke, and carrtaLiotr ; he sent seeds 
to the bishop and bought crrriosities for him. 

In 1537 he is forrnd in Paris at the gr-eat literary 
hamiuot held in honour of Dolet’s escape from a 
charge of murder rising out of accidental homicide. 
From 1.537 to 1539 ire resided and tarrght at 
Montpellier. In the latter year he went to Lyons, 
where he stayed a short time otdy, removing to 
Paris in 1540. Once more ho made thin<»s right 
with the ohtrroh, obtaining absolution for not 
having found a Benedictine house, and permis- 
sion to enter the Collegiate Chapter of St Maur 
ties Fosses instead of a convent, and to hold arry 
heneficGS which nright be conferred upon liim. In 
1543 he was at Synrplrorien near Lynns — where he 
witrressed the death of Gttillatrtrre du Bellay — at 
Chinon, Ligrrga, and Aitgevs. 

During this time he was writiirg his third book. 
It was a dangerous tirrre for heretics. A whisper 
of heresy at tire outset might not ottly' ruin tire 
liook, hut also bring the author to the stake. He 
caused the first two hooks to be read to the king, 
who was so pleased with them that he gave prer- 
uiission for a new edition, and granted a license 
for the publication of the third. Rabelais did not 
avail himself of the permission for a new edition. 
Already many impieties had been pointed out 
which he declared were due to the printers, inter- 
polations, misreadings, and so forth. Best not to 
tniiig out a new edition. But he printed his third 
hook. This was in 1546. 

In 1547 the old king died, and a reaction against 
liberty of thought immediately began. They 
attacked Rabelais. Not content with finding 
impieties in tlie first three hooks, they printed a 
thing which they called his fourth hook. Rabelais 
fled : he went to Metz, where he practised medi- 
cine. Cardinal Du Bellay, himself suspected of 
liberal tendencies, withdrew to Rome, whither he 
called Rabelais. On the hirtli of King Henry’s 
eldest son great rejoicings were held in Rome. 
Rabelais wrote an account of these, and sent the 
little book to the Cardinal De Lorraine, a stroke 
of policy which enabled him to return, and gave 
him the living of Meudon. 

From both sides, Catholic and Protestant, cries 
came that his hook should he suppressed and the 
author burned. Nothing, however, was done. But 
Rabelais did not dare to proceed further with the 
fourth book than the eleventh obiter. There it 
broke short off. This was in 1549. The author, now 
growing old, lived quietly at his living, preached, 
catechised the children, and led an exemplary life. 


Early in 1553, a fortnight before tlie parliament 
allowed the sale of the hook, he resigned his living 
and went to Paris. Here, two months afterwards, 
he died. It was in the Rue des Jaidiits, parish of 
St Paul. They buried him at the foot of a free, on 
which his name was carved. The tree was cut 
down a hundred years afterwards. Ten years after 
iris death appeared the fifth and last hook, which 
had been left in JIS., uitfinislred and without tire 
author’s corr-ections. 

These are the facts which have been gleaned 
concerning the life of tlris gre.at hirmoriat. The 
riotous license of Iris mirth, which is restrained 
neither by decency nor by reverence, has made him 
as litany enemies as his wisdom has made him 
friends. This fault, whicli Rabelais shares with 
many writers of his age— our own draiiiatists were 
quite as had — has been made the most of by tire 
foriiiei', his enemies. We may grant the blot ; yet 
it is not inherent in the hook ; it is not woven in 
the web : and wlien it is removed there remains 
the most astonishing treasury of wit, wiscloni, 
common-sense, and satire that' the world has ever 
seen. All, liowever, assumes the form of allegory ; 
those who have no taste for allegory cannot .appre- 
ciate Rabelais. 

Among the many niocleni editions of Eabelais may be 
named tho.se of Laeour and A. de Montaigloii (3 vols. 
1808-73), that in the ‘Collection Jannet’ (7 vols. 
1807-74), the Jouast edition (4 vols. 1885), and especi- 
ally tliat in the ‘Collection Leraerre,’ by Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux (in C vols., i. to iv., 1808-81). See Deleoluze, 
JRalclah (Paris, 1841); Lacroix, Snlehiia, sa Vie el sea 
Oiirragea (Paris, 18511); Fleury, Rubelais (2 vols. Parts, 
1874) ; XJrtiubart and Motteu.v’s Errglrslr trairslation 
(1053-94, .suppressed); the present writer’s Rabelais 
(Blackwood’s Foreign series, 1879), and liis Readings 
in Rabelais (1881); Hitepler, Rabelais, sa Pei'sonne, son 
Glnie, son QSurre (1889); Arthur Herrlhord, Rabelais; 
3CS Voi/ages en Italie, son Exil it Metz ( 1801 ). 

Rn1)ie.s. See Hydrophobia. 

Itabsliakeh, an officer of the king of Assyria, 
taken in the Authorised Version of the Bible as 
tire natrte of a person ; hut apparently an offleral 
title, presumably that of the chtef cup-hearer. 

Rabiitiii, or Bussy-R.vbutin, See SitvioNi 
(Madame de). 

KacallOIlt, a farinaceous food prepared fronr 
certairr acorns. See Oak, Vol. VII. p. 5G1. 

Racalmuto, a town of south Sicily, 13 miles 
by rail NE. of Gii genti. Pop. 13,133. 

Raccoili^i, a town of North Italy, 23 utiles by 
rail S. of Turin, with a royal palace. Pop. 7875. 

Raccoon, or Racoon [Procyon), a genus of 
quadrupeds of the Bear family ( Arctoidea ), with six 



Raccoon ( Procyon lolor). 

molar teeth on each jaw ; like other Arotoids, it is 
plarrtigrade, and has no retractile claws. ‘I'liere 
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fii'G certainly two, possibly tbiee, but not niore 
tlian four species of raccoon, wliicU aie restricted 
to the American continent. In North Anieiica 
we meet with the ‘coon ’ (Pror.yon lotor), so called 
from the habit of soahinn; its food in water. This 
aniimii prefer.^ open woods, and is a good rlimliev, 
making its lionie in trees. The i-aeeo(ms, however, 
descend to tlie gronnd to search for their fooil, 
which consists cTiiefly of aquatic animals, fish, 
crayfish, and various shellfish ; they will also 
feed upon corn. Tlie.se aninial.s ai'O among the 
mo.st strictly nocturnal of mammals; tlicy hihernate 
thiring the winter. In South America occurs P. 
cancrivovds, and a well-mai ked variety wliich may 
he a distinct species, and has lieen named P. 
mgripcs on account of its dark-coloured feet. For 
the Raccoon Dog, see Doci. 

Race. See Breed, Species, Ethnology. 

Rivcc, Cape. See Newpoundl.vnd. 

Racehorse. See Horse, Horseracino. 

Raceme. See Inelore.scence. 

Racemic Acid. See Tartaric Acid. 

Rachel, 6iJSA ( properly ELLSA R ACIIEL Femx ), 
a great tragic actress, ivas horn of poor itinur.ant 
Jewish parents at Munf, in the Su’i.s.s canton _of 
Aarg.au, 24th March 1821. At last (he fainily 
settled at Lyon.s, and here Rachel and her sister 
Sarah used to sing for cliance gratuities in the 
streets and cafis. About 1830, the household was 
ti'ansferrod to Paris, and hero Etienne Cliovon gave 
her her first lessons in singing. Saint Aulniie in 
deolamntiou j hut later it was Samson from whom 
she learned most. Mademoisella Mars divined her 
genius, but it was_ not till Viron and Jules Janin 
had written glowing outicisms that she took the 
])laygoing -woild of Paris by storm. Sho made her 
first aiipearance at the Gynma.so in the VeiuMeiine 
in 1S.S7 w'ith hut moderate suoco.ss, hut on 12th 
June 18,38 she appeared as Camille in Lcs IloraccsaX 
the Thdktve Fvancais. From this time forward, in 
the great parts supplied by the classic master- 
pieces of Cornoille, Racine, and VoltairOj she shone 
without a rival ; her fame may be said to liave 
culminated in her appearance as Phbdrc in Racine’s 
tragedy in 1843, In Adrienne Lccoiwreur, a piece 
exiiressly written for her by MM, Legoiive and 
Scribe, she had also immen.se success, though in 
other more modern parts lier popularity was some- 
what less. The/iO'ore excited in Paris in 1848 by 
her public recitation of the Murscillaiiio will con- 
tinue to connect her name with the liistory of the 
Rei'oliition. In 1849 .she made the tonr of the 
French provinces ; before or afterwards .she also 
visited London, Belgium — where Charlotte Bronte 
saw her — Beilin, and St Peter.shurg, everj’where 
meeting with entliusinstic applause. Her he.alth 
now began to fail ; in 1S55, in the course of a pro- 
fessional visit to America, it altogether gave way, 
and she returned utterly prostrated. A residence 
at Cairo failed to restore her to strength; and on 
the 3d January 1858 she died at Cannet, near 
Toulon. As an artist, within the limits prescribed 
by her genius, Rachel has probably never been 
quite equalled. Of the huvning intensity which 
characterised lier rendering of passion in its fiercer 
concentrations no words can give an adequate 
image. ‘She does not act — she suffers,’ one 
observer well said of her. Her Phbdre — by com- 
mon. consent her masterpiece — ^was an apocalypse 
of human agony, not to he forgotten by any one 
who ever witnessed it. In character Rachel was 
neither exemplary nor altogether amiable. She 
g.ave her first love to a Jew, who used her shame- 
fully, puhlishing her letters after the rupture ; in 
1844 she bore a son to Count Walewski, himself a 
son of Napoleon by a Polish mother. In her pro- 


fe.ssional relation.s .she was nolorion.sl,y gra.spino- 
and avariciou.s, although she could he loyal in lier 
munificence. She lavished her love upon lier 
laniily, and heaped tlieni with tlie wealth that 
she had gained. Her immense popularity en, allied 
her to dictate her own terms to nian,ager.s, and of 
this power .she is said to have availed her.self with- 
out scruple or generosity. Slie made over four 
millions and left one and a half million of francs. 
Her elder sister Sarah (died 1877) failed as an 
actre.ss, hut lived to make a fortune by the sale 
of the cosmetic ‘ eaii des fee.s. ’ 

See J. Janin, liarliel cL la Traijcdie (1858) ; D’Heylli, 
Jtaehcl iVaprh sa CoTrcspondaiicc (1882); and tlie Life 
liy Mrs Arthur Kemiard(1885). 

Racllis (Gr., ‘backbone’), in Botany, the 
j»-iniary Jloral ctxis, an elongation of tlie stem or 
of a branch, from which arise the flower-.stalks 
( peduncles ), or to whicli the llo wers are iiiimediatelv 
allixed. 

Racillft, cajiital of Riieine county, 'VVi.sconsiii, 
i.s .situaLod on Lake Michigan, and on botli sides of 
Root River, wliich is crossed by live .swing bridges, 
and whose month here forms an excellent harhonv. 
By rail the city is B2 miles N. of Chicago and 23 
,S. of Milwaukee ; and in summer there are daily 
steamers to Chicago and the north. Racine contain.s 
a hand.some post-ollice and city hall, a hospital, 
the Taylor Orjihan Asylum, and tlie University of 
the Nortli-'vest (Episcopalian, founded in 1852, and 
formerly called Racine College). A large trade is 
carried on in liimhor, and, hesidos flax, flour, and 
woollen mills, boiler-works, and linseed-oil works, 
there are manufactories of plough.s, pumps, wagons, 
fanning-mills, hardware, wire-work, coi'tla"e, 
furniture, refiigerainr.s, boohs and shoe.?, ruhtier 
clothing, &c. Pup. (1880) 16,031 ; (1890) 21,014, 

RaciiiCj Jean, the greatest tr.agio dramatist of 
France, was horn at La Fcrtd-Mihm, in the modem 
department of Aisne, in December 1639, and ivns 
baptised on tlie 22d of that month. His father was 
a procurcnr or solicitor by profession, and held, 
like his father before liim, the ollioe of comptroller 
of salt at La Fertd. His mothor died while he was 
still a child, whereupon his father married again, 
hut soon after died also. Tlie hoy was taken cave 
of by his maternal grandfather, and was sent for 
his education to the college of Beauvais, whence 
he passed to Port Royal in October 1655, being, 
indeed, closely connected, hotli on tlic fnther'.s and 
mother’s side of the family, with the famous abbey. 
Here he studied hard under the especial care of 
Claude Lancelot, Nioolo, and Le Maitre, and at an 
early age discovered a faculty for vorso-making 
and, still woisu, a liking for romance that caused 
his good teachers no small uneasiness. He was 
almost nineteen wlien he left Port Royal to pursue 
the course of philosopliy at the Colldge d’llarcourt, 
and here ho appears to some e.xlcnt to have ex- 
changed the sei'enky of his Jansenist upbringing 
for the libertinism of the U'orld of his day, as well 
as to have first felt the attraction of the life of 
letters. Naturally he became estranged from his 
Port Royal friends, who sau' spiritual ruin in his 
worldliness and hi.s intimacy with the abhorred 
actors and actresses. Meantime he had -UTitten an 
ode, La Nympho do la Seine, on the marriage of 
Louis XIV., finished one piece and begun auotlier 
for the theatre, and made the acquaintance of La 
Fontaine, Chapelaiu, and other men of letters. 
About this time ho lived a while under the care 
of his cousin, N. Vitart, fifteen years his senior, 
and gave him some kind of assistance in his work 
as financial secretary to the Due de Luynes. Many 
letters of this period to Vitart, the Abhd Le 
Vasseur, and La Fontaine are extant, and show 
how the lessoms of Port Royal were fading into 
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for"etfulnebb, ab liis true vocation ojiened itself up 
betuie hib eyes. The great dispersion of the soli- 
taivcs of Port Itoyal took ])lace in 10G1, and, from 
Ilacine’s contemporary letters to the Ahbe Le 
Vabseuv, it trouhled him hut lightly. In November 
1661 lie ivent to Uzes in Languedoc, hoping, but 
in vain, to get a benefice from his maternal uncle, 
tiie vicar-general of tlie diocese, and lieie he divided 
his time betveen St Thomas, Virgil, and Ariosto. 
Again in Paris before the beginning of 1664, he 
obtained in August of that year a pension from 
the king of six liundred francs for a congratulatory 
ode. Hut indeed he received almost to the end of 
ids life liandsome rewards in money — ‘gratifica- 
tions ’ — from the court. An ode of gratitude to the 
kini' for one of these. La Senommee (tux ii/«scs, 
gained liim the life-long friendship of Hoileau, and 
from about this time began the famous hut much 
over-estimated friendshi]! of ‘the four’ — Boilean, 
La Fontaine, Moliere, and Bacine. Unfortunately 
from about this point there is a break in his corre- 
spondence, so that we lack satisfactory evidence 
about the most doubtful and, at the same time, 
interesting points in his career — Ids singular spite 
against Moliere, Ids bitter attack upon Port 
Royal, and his final eonversiou and retii-ement 
from dramatic work. His earliest play. La Th(- 
baklo on Les Frdres Enncmis, was acted by Molicre’s 
company at the Palais Royal theatre in June 1664; 
his second, Alexandre le Cfrand, in December 1665. 
After tlie sixth performance the latter was with- 
out explanation represented by the rival actors at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne— a fact whicli of course 
involved a complete breach of friendship between 
Molibre and himself. This famous quareel is 
difficult beyond most to clear up, but there is at 
least light enough to see that the wrong did not 
rest with Molibre. Racine sliowed himself as 
hostile to Corneille, most probably only because 
the older dramatist judged the younger’s work 
somewhat severely. But he soon plunged into a 
yet more discreditable quarrel. Stung by one of 
Nicole’s Ijcttres Visiomiaires (January 1666) con- 
demning the romancer or the dramatic poet as an 
‘ empoisonneur public’ in accordance with the 
ethics of Port Iloyal, he published a clever and 
stinging letter to the author, in which he heaped 
disgrace on his own head by indecent personalities 
upon Nicole and even Ms dead teacher Le Maitre. 
Soileau’s advice alone saved Mm from farther 
shaming himself with a second. ‘ This letter,’ said 
Boilean, ‘may do credit to your intellect, but 
certainly none at all to your heart. ’ Later in life 
Racine himself said he would give his heart’s blood 
to wipe out the most disgraceful blob upon Ms life. 
His repentance made noble atonement for the 
wrong — as for the literary quality of the letters, 
for brilliant wit and delicate irony they were not 
unworthy of the band of Pascal. 

During the next thirteen years Racine produced 
Ms greatest work, seeking relaxation from labour in 
at least one liaison witli an actress. His plays 
followed in this order : Andromaqtie ( 1667 ), with its 
charming character Hermione ; Les Plaideurs ( 1668 ), 
a delightful little comedy of satire against lawyers, 
which Molibre 4vas the iirsb to appreciate ; Britan- 
nicus (1669), which Voltaire styled ‘la pibce des 
connaisseurs ; ’ Beriniee (1670), written uncon- 
sciously' in competition with Corneille, the same 
theme having been given to both poets by Henri- 
etta of Orleans; Bajazet (1672), admirable, but 
anything rather than oriental; Mithridate (1673), 
produced almost at the moment of his admission to 
the French Academy; Iphiginie a master- 

piece of pathos ; and Phidre ( 1677 ), a marvellous 
representation of human agony, which afforded a 
subject adequate even to the powers of Rachel. 
With the lost ended abruptly bis thirteen years of 
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unbioken playwriting. A few days after its pro- 
duction the Troupe du Roi introduced an ojipo-i- 
tion Phedre, by Phaon, wliicli, though worthless by 
comparison, was eagerly supported by a power- 
ful party, including the famous Duchess of 
Bouillon. Whether fi-oin disgust and mortifica- 
tion, or from the conversion attributed to iiini just 
at this pei’iod, Racine turned at once fiom dramatic 
work, made his peace with Port Royal, married on 
June 1, 1677, and scttlerl down to twenty' yearn of 
domestic liappines.?. His wife brought him money, 
if she bore him five daughters and two sons ; and 
he himself had found ample piolit in the drama, 
besides enjoying an annual gratification that grew 
gradually from 800 to 2000 livies, not to speak of 
the office of treasurer of France at Moulins, at 
least one benefice, and from 1677, jointly nitli 
Boileau, the office of historiographer-royal of 
Fiance, with a salary' of 4000 livres a year. The 
last involved the duty of aoconipanying the king 
on several of his expeditions, hut in the case of 
both poets bore little historical fruit bey'ond a 
crop of good intentions and a few fiagments. In 
January' 1683 Racine emeiged from his retiiement 
to pronounce the discour.-,e at the reception to tlie 
Academy of Thomas Corneille, and at last did 
himself honour by his admirable eulogiuni upon 
his gi eater brother. 

In 1689 he wrote EA/ier, in answer to a request 
from Madame de hlaintenon for a play suitable 
for her girls at Saint-Cyr. 8)ie had tried Andro- 
mague, but found tliat the girls acted it ‘ a great 
deal too well.’ Its success was great, but entirely 
■wamnted by the exquisite art of the poem, 
Athalie followed in 1691 with much less success, 
though it perhaps deserved even a greater. Four 
canttqucs spii-ituelles, and an admiiably' written 
Sistoire abrlgee de Port Royal, make up the whole 
remainder of Racine’s literary' work. In his later 
years he lost tlie favour of the king — how is not by' 
any means clearly nndev.stood. He is said to Lave 
prepared a memoir on the miseries of the people, 
and tlie king, finding Madame de Maintenon read- 
ing this, expressed liis displeasure in some harsh 
words that broke the sensitive heart of the courtier- 
poet, On 4th Maich 1698 he wrote a long letter 
to Madame de Maintenon, to clear liiiiiseJf fiom 
the crime of Jansenism, hut lie never reeoveied 
the king’s favour, and Ms acute mortification 
appears to have iiastened Ms death. He said to 
Boileau, with the sweet graoiousness of his nature, 
as he embraced Mm for the last time, ‘ Je regarde 
comme un honlieur pour moi de niouiir avant vous.’ 
He died 21st April 1699, and was buried by his 
own desire in Port Royal. 

In France it remains an article of patriotism 
to clahn Bacine as the gi'eatest of all masters of 
tragic pathos, yet this estimate does not very' 
greatly exceed the truth. He took the con- 
ventional French tragedy from the stronger hands 
of Corneille, and added to it all the grace of 
which it was capable, perfecting exquisitely its 
versification, and liamioniously subordinating the 
whole action to tlie central idea of tlie one 
dominant passion. But he was a far greater poet 
even than a dramatist, and the tender sweetness 
and beauty of liis rhythm, the finished perfection 
and flexibility of his cadence, and the indefin- 
able yet ever present stamp of distinction that 
informs bis style, combine to add a charm of 
its kind beyond almost anything else in the whole 
poetry of France. It may he that the highest poeti-y' 
of all is beyond his reach, and that his vemes are 
only for a sensitive ear, but such they haunt with a 
peculiar charm beyond the art of a Lamartine or a 
Hugo. WitMn its limits his poetiy attains the 
perfection of the classic in the highest as well 
as severest sense of the term ; it sums up in its 
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content all that was noble in the royalism of the 
18th century, and in the sitiritiial aspirations out of 
whicli grew a Mere Angelique and a Pascal ; and 
it attains the Olympian height of distinct originality 
as well in the balanced proportion and harmony of 
all its elements as in the grandeur and sublimity 
of -which it is oajiable of rising in a Phidre, an 
Esther, and an Athalie. These high creations 
transcend and crown with the glory of conipletioii 
his liahitual tenderness and beauty, but into this 
empyiean also the poet soars no less naturally on 
the same strong and steady wing. Voltaire, when 
asked to write a commentary on Racine, answered, 
and with truth : ‘ II n’y a qu’ it mettre an has de 
toiites les pages— beau, pathdtiqne, harraonien.\:, 
admirable, sublime.’ 

The first collected edition appeared 1075-76 ; the last 
within his life-time in 1697. Of more important editions 
may be named the splendid foUo of 1S05, those of La 
Harpe (with commentaiy, 1807), GeofFroy (1808), rliind 
Martin (1820), A. France (5 vuls. lS7-t), and especially tlie 
splendid edition by Paul Mesnard in ' Lea Grands £cri- 
vains de la France’ (8 vols. 1865-73). The first volume 
of the last contains a Life ; the eighth, a Lexiiiua by 
Marty-Lave.-uix. Of English translations are the Dis- 
ircssed Mother, by Ambrose Philips (1712), the Pluetlra 
and Sippolytus, by Edmund Smith, brouglit out at the 
Haymarket in 1707 ; and a complete metrical version by 
E. B. Boswell ( vol. i. 1889 ; vol. ii. 1891 ). See voL vi. 
of Sainte-Beuve’a Port Itoi/al, and vol. i. of Portraits 
LittHraires ; also Henry M. Trollope’s CorneiUe and 
Racine, in the aeries of ‘Foreign Classics.’ 

Raciiigf. See Athletics, Hoeseracihg, Row- 
ing, Yacht. 

Rack, an instrument of Torture (q.v.) used for 
extracting coiifessioua from actual or suspected 
criminals, consisted of an oblong frame of wood, 
with a windlass arrangement at each end, to which 
tlie suft'orer was hound hy cords attached to his 
arms and legs. The unfortunate being was then 
stretched or pulled till he iiuide confession, or till 
his limbs were di.slooated. The rack was known 
to the Romans in Cicero’s time, and in the 1st and 
2d centuries A.D. was applied to the early Chris- 
tiau.s. According to Coke, it was introduced into 
England by the Duke of E.xeter, Constable of the 
Tower in 1447, whence it came to he called the 
‘Duke of Exeter’s daughter.’ Its u.se first be- 
came common in the time of Henry VIII., but 
could only take place by w-arrant of council, or 
under the .sign-ninnual. Under Elizabeth it was 
in almost constant use. In 1628, on the murder 
by Felton of the Duke of Buckingham, it being 
proposed hy Cli.arles I. to put the assassin to the 
rack, in order that he might discover his accom- 
plices, the judges resisted the proceeding as coii- 
traiy to the law of England. In various countries 
of Europe the rack has been iliuoli used both by 
the civil authorities in cases of traitors and con- 
spirators, and hy the Inquisition to e.xtort a recan- 
tation of heresy. It is no longer in use in any 
part of tlie civilised world. 

' Riickarock. See Blasting. 

Rackets (or Racquets; M.B. raket; Span. 
raqiiaia, ‘racket,’ ‘ battle-dore ;’ Arab, rdhat, 
‘palm of the hand ’). No reference is made to the 
game of rackets before the early part of the 19th 
century, and the game as then played differed 
materially from that of the present ilay. Prom 
Dickens’s account in Pickieiok we should gather 
that the racket-court in which tlie insolvent 
debtors disported themselves in the Fleet boasted 
of more than one wall, but the usual game was 
played against a single wall, the ball having to 
rebound into a court marked out with paint. The 
erection of the courts at Prince’s Club in 1853 
showed that the four-wall game was coming into 
favour, and since covered courts have been adopted 


hy the universities and public schools the old game 
has become practically obsolete. When the site of 
Prince’s Club was invaded by the builder in 1886 
the headquarters of raekets were transferred to 
the Queen’s Club, Kensington, -where clianipiou. 
ship matches have been in.stitutecl, and wliere the 
university and public school contests now take 
place. 

The modern court is about 60 feet long by 30 feet 
broad and 40 feet high. It is enclosed by four 
walls, and covered by a roof -with a double row of 
skylights. The walls and floor are coated with 
cement, usually coloured black, and marked out 
hy avliite lines as shown in the plan. A line 8 feet 
from the ground painted across the front wall is 
called the ‘service line.’ Below tliis at 2 feet is the 
‘play line,’ -which is made of avood, so as to enable 
the pliiyers to judge hy the sound wlietlier a hall is 
‘up’ or not. The racket has a small head with 
tightly strung gut and a long handle. The average 
weight is 9 oz. The ball is very bard, and about 
II inch in diameter. The server strikes the hall 
alternately from the two serving boxes a and b in 
such a manner tliat it Hies diiect from his racket to 



some part of the front wall above the 8or\’iee line, 
and rebomuls into that quarter of the court opposite 
to liim— viz. from a into A, from h into B. If the 
ball hits the wall below tbu play line, or goes ‘out 
of convt,’ the server’s ‘hand is out,’ and his opponent 
lias the privilege of serving. If it strikes the wall 
between the play line and the service line, or falls 
on some jiart of tlie lloor other than that indicated, it 
is a ‘fault,’ and the serves may refuse to take it, 
Two faults put the hand out. The servee must 
return the service above the play line. The game 
con-sists of fifteen aces, and the server scores an ace 
when the strilcer out fails to return his service or 
any hall in tlie subsequent ‘bully.’ See Tennis, 
Lawn Tennis, Packets, and Fives, in the ‘ Badmin- 
ton’ series, by J. M. Hcnthcote and others (1890). 

Racoezy. See Rakoczy. 

Racoou. See Raccoon. 

Racounda, the fur of the Coypu (q.v.). 

Racow, a village in the sonlh of the Polish 
goveriiinent of Radoni, was in tlie 16th century a 
centre of the Sooinians, who printed here their 
Catechism (q.v.). Pop, 2109. 

Radclifle, a town of south-east Lancashire, 
on the Irwell, 2i miles SSW. of Bury and 7 NNW. 
of Manchester. It has an auoient parish churcli 
(restored 1S73), a ruined tower, a niarket-liall 
(1852), a co-operative hall (1878), cotton and 
calico works, bleachlields, and coal-mining in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. ( 1861 ) 5002 ; ( 1881 ) 16,267 ; 
(1891) 20,020. 

Radcliffc, Ann, novelist, was born in London, 
9tli July 1764, of respectable tradespeople ivith 
good connections. Her maiden name was Ward, 
hut in her twenty-third year, at Batli, she niairied 
William Radclifle, a graduate of Oxford ami some- 
time .student of law, who became proprietor and 
editor of the weekly English Chronicle. She took 
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to writinit to pass the time when alone, and as 
early as 1789 published The Castles of Athlin and 
Daabayue, whieh was followed by A Sicilian 
lioiiianca (1790), The liomanee of the Forest (1791 ), 
The Mysteries of Udulpho (1794), and The Italian 
(1797). I'or the last she received £800; for its 
predecessor, £500. From this time she published 
no more novels — ‘ like an acti'ess in full possession 
of her applaiidetl pow'er.s,’ says Scott, ‘she chose to 
retreat fiom the stage in the full blaze of her fame.’ 
She travelled with her husband abroad and all over 
England and Wales, and the jotting-r, in her journal 
show how keen an eye she had for natural .scenery, 
and how carefully she got up her castles and ruined 
abbeys. She was a modest and amiable woman, 
who did not publish herself nor sink the gentle- 
woman in the writer. So little was she known to 
the public that in her own lifetime theie was 
widely current an absurd story that her mind had 
given way under the horrors evoked by her imagina- 
tion. She suffered for twelve years from asthma, 
and died 7th February 1823. A si.vth romance, 
Gaston de Blundeoille, with a metrical tale, ‘ St 
Alban’s Abbey,’ and other poems, an<l a abort life, 
was publtsheJ in 1820. 

As a novelist Mrs Radclilfe stands in time 
between Horace Walpole and Clara Heeve on the 
one hand and Sir Walter Scott on the other. She 
was mistrea-s of every art of awakening the curiosity 
and enchaining the attention of a reader, and .she 
displays great artistic power in the atmosphere of 
majestic gloom and mystery in which she enwrap.s 
her ligures. She knew well how to make use of 
forest solitudes and eveiy asjiect of o-xternal nature 
suggestive of terror, but she ever failed lamentably 
in the conclusion of her stories by resolving the 
seemingly .supernatural effects of the preceding 
pages into simple natural causes which the reader 
resents a.s inadequate. Further, her ligures are 
mere shadows, without touch of reality, and her 
pages are unrelieved by ever a gleam of humour or 
even wit. But she was dear to our giandfatliers, 
dearer still to our grandmothers ; Orabb Robinson 
preferred her stories to Waoerlayj and so sagacious 
a writer as Dunlop could write, ‘life has few 
better things than sitting at the chimney-corner 
in a winter evening and reading such absurdities.’ 

See Sir AValter Siaoit’& Bioiiruphkal Notices of Eminent 
Novelists, and Julia Kavanagh’s Enejlish Women of 
Letters ( 2 vols. 1SG3 ). 

Riidcliffe, John, piiy.sician, was born at Wake- 
lield in York-shire, in 1050, and studied at Oxford, 
passing M.A in 1072, and M.B. in 1075. Begin- 
ning practice, he immediately made himself con- 
spicuous by the originality of (lis ideas, claiming to 
take nature for his guide, and in less than two 
yeai'-s was on the high road to celebrity. In 1G82 
he became M.D., and in 1684 removed to London, 
where he soon became the most popular physician 
of his time. It i.s said that his convereational 
powers, ready wit, and pleasantry contributed to 
this residt quite as much as his professional skill. 
In 1680 the Princess Anne of Denmark made 
him her physician ; and after the Revolution 
he wa.s sent for by King William. In 1694 
he was called upon to attend Queen Mary, 
M’hen attacked by the smallpox, and did what 
he could to save her, but in vain. In 1713 he 
was elected M.P. for Buckingham. He had a 
country-house at Carshalton, and here he was 
living in 1714 when Queen Anne was attacked with 
what proved to be her last illness. Dr Railcliffe 
was summoned to attend her ; but he was ailing, 
and either would not or could not come, The 
queen died in August ; and the populace were so 
enraged against Dr Radcliffe that he dared not 
again show his face in London. He must have 
been really ill when sent for to the queen ; he died 
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of gout at Caishalton on 1st November 1714, and 
was bulled at Oxfoid in St Maiy’s Church with much 
ceremony. He bequeathed all liis large property to 
public Uses, leaving £40,000 for the erection of the 
Ratlcliffe Libraiy, whose book.H were mostly taken 
in 1861 to the Univetsity Museum ; while the build- 
ing now serves as a reading-room for the Bodleian 
(q.v.). Other bequests were made to University 
College and Bt Bartholomew’s Ho-jiital, London. 

Radclyffe. See Deiiwentwater. 

Raddle. See Reddle. 

Radetzky, Johann Jo.seph, Count, an Aus- 
trian field-marshal, was born at Tzrebnitz Castle 
near Tabor in Boliemia, on 2d November 1766. 
Entering the Austrian aimy in 1784, he made hi.s 
finst campaign against the' Turk.s in 1788-89, and 
afterwards fought in nearly all tlie wars waged 
between the Austrians and the French, eyriecially 
distinguishing himself at the battlei. of the 'Trebhia, 
Novi, Hohenlinden, Wagi'am, and as Schwaizen- 
berg’s chief of the staff’ at Leipzig. In 1831 he 
was .sent to take command of the Austrian forces in 
the Lombardo-F^enetian territories, and five years 
later was made field-marshal. When the people of 
Lombardy rose in revolt against Austrian rule in 

1848 Radetzky, an old man of eighty-two, after 
five day.s’ street fighting, was driven out of Milan. 
Concentrating in Verona and Mantua, he jiroved 
the chief mainstay of the House of Hapslmrg during 
the ‘year of revolutions.’ Nevertheless he was 
defeated by the king of Sardinia at Coito on the 
Mincio, when marching to the relief of Peschiern, in 
May. Pesohiera capitulated immediately after- 
wards. Having leceived heavy reinforcements, 
Radetzkj' towards the end of duly broke out of 
Verona, routed the >Sardiniau-Piedmontese army at 
Custozza, and on 6th August re-entered Milan. 
Three days later an armistice was concluded, the 
king of Sardinia abandoning all places east of the 
Ticino. On the resumption of liostilities in March 

1849 the Austrian general in a campaign of less 
than a fortnight ero.ssed the Ticino and almost 
destroyed the Piedmontese army at Novara (23d 
March). In the following August he compelled 
Venice to surrender, it having been in levolt since 
1848. After this Radetzky was ajipointed governor 
of the Loinbardo-Venetian territories, and ruled 
them with an iron hand until tlie beginning of 1857. 
He died at Milan on 5th January 1858, and was 
buried at Metzdorf near Vienna. 

See Life by Straok (Vienna, 1849) and Scbneidawiiid 
(Augsburg, 1S31); Eadetzky’a oivn Dcnkwiirdiykeiien 
in Milteilumjen dcs kaiscrlichen Archies (new series, 
vol. i. Vienna, 1887); Trubetzkoi, Campaynes du Comte 
Radetzky dans Vltatie ( Leip. 1869 ) ; Kunz, Die Eeldsilye 
dcs Fetdmarsehalls Radetzky in Obcritalien (Berl. 1890) ; 
and Hubner, Une Annie de ma Vie (1891). 

Rildliaiipnr, chief town of a protected state 
in Bombay Presidency, India, 150 miles NW. of 
Baroda. It is surrounded with walls and encloses 
a fortified castle, the residence of the native prince. 
Pop. 14,722. The state of Radhanpur has an area 
of 1150 sq. m. and a pop. of 98,129. 

Radiant Energy. Bee Energy. 

Radiata, one of the four enihranchcmens into 
which Cuvier ( 1812 ) divided the animal kingdom, 
the other three being Articulata, Mollttsca, and 
Vertehrata. In the division Radiata Cuvier recog- 
nised five classes— viz. (1) the Echinoderiuata, (2) 
the Entozoa (or Intestinal ’Wornis), (3) the Aca- 
lephm (or Jelly-lish), (4) the Polypi (Hydroids and 
Polyzoa), and (5) the Infusoria (Rotifers and 
Protozoa). It is hardly necessary to say that this 
exceedingly heterogeneous asseniblage, or ‘ radiate 
mob,’ as Huxley termed it, is now broken up into 
numerous distinct classes. 

Radiatiou. See Heat. 
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Radical, in Chemistry, is a term applied to a 
group consi.Mting of two or more elementary atoms 
wliicli is capable of entering into a aeries of difl'er- 
ent compounds rvitlioiit itself uudej-going chanee or 
decomposition. In this respect a radical reserahlea 
an atom of an elementary substance. Radicals 
are, in a seii.se, incapable of a separate cxisteuee, 
ami must be in combination with other radicals or 
elements. Two similar ladicahs can, however, 
combine with each other, and in such cases the 
comjiound produced has been looked upon a.s the 
radical in the free state. 

The radical mothijl, CHj, consisting of one atom 
of carbon and three atoms of hydrogen, is known 
in combination with chlorine, iodine, oxygen, and 
biillrimr iir the rc.speotive compounds, methj’l 
cliloride, CHaCl, methyl iodide, CHjI, methyl 
oxide, (CHjIoO, and methyl sulphide, (CHjljS. 
Two methyl groups occur iu combination witli 
each other in tlie substance ethan or dimethyl, 
(CHjlj or C.jHj. A very large iiumher of other 
coinununds contain the radical luetiiyl. 

The sulphates, the nitrates, and tlic acetates 
contain the respective radicals SOj, NO 3 , and 
C,.H,(1,. The,se are frequently called the suit- 
radicals of the respective serie.s of salts. In double 
deeompo.sition.s the .salt-radical occurring in cont- 
biiration with orre rrretal i.s transferred, witbont 
denonrpoaitiou, to another rrretal. For in.stance, 
the equation 

MgSoj -t- Ua(NOj)j = naS 04 -t Mg(NOj )2 

represents the mutual exohartge of salt-radicals by 
the luetals ruagnesium and barium. 

In ohemioal notation shor't symbols are frequently 
eirrployed to renroaorrt complicated radicals. Thus, 
the conrplex salt-radical of the tartratM, CjUjOj, is 
shortly represented by the syrnlrol T. Tartaric 
acid i.s therr i-epr'esertted by HjT, ])()tas.siutir tar- 
trate by KgT, polassiunr hydrogen tartrate (cream 
of tartar) by KHT, &o. 

Radical, iir English poHtio.s, is often used to 
denote the advartced wing of tiro great Liberal 
party. The name seems to have been Ih-st used iit 
the reign of George III. irr the pliraso ‘ radical 
reform’ (Anti- Jacobin, 1797 and 1798), though one 
instance at least occurs much earlier in the Bemnins 
of Archbishoir Leighton, written in the reign of 
Charles II. (see Root and Branch Men). But 
the modern radicals are descendants of the French 
Kevolutionists of 1789. The principal objects of 
the nreir so designated have been chiefly concerned 
with jrariiamentary reform, the exteirsion of the 
franchise, the enlargement of the public irtivileges 
of tire people, and ivith endeavouring to weaken 
and curtail the exclusive privileges and preroga- 
tives of the oligarchical ruling classes. In a word, 
the radicals of England have Iteeu the pioneera of 
the democratic movement, and have sought to 
achieve their ideals almost exclusively through the 
agency of paiiiaruentary government. The word 
is meant to indicate the thoroughness of the 
reforms advocated, being derived from the Lat. 
radix, ‘ a root, ’ Irrseparahly associated with the 
great reform movements of the 19th century, the 
radicals began to he generally so called about 1816; 
and the name fibred irronrinently in the move- 
ments in which Orator Hunt (q.v.), Tliistlewood, 
Watson, and others played the chief parts. A 
clever poem setting forth the aims of those men, 
entitled The White Hat (1819) — i.e. the hat of 
Hunt, nicknamed King Harry the Ninth — and 
written by E. L. Swifte, will be found iu Notes 
and Queries, series 3, vol. x. p. 436, See also W. 
Harris, History ^ the Badical Party in Parliament 
(1885) ; and S. Bamford, Life of a Radical (1842). 


Radiolaria, a class of marine Rhizopod Pro- 
tozoa. Thread-like prucea.se& of living rrratter 
radiate outwards on all sides ; a rnerithranous cap- 
sule with line pores, or with one or more apertures, 
separates an iiitei-nal nucleated region of the cell 
from an outer part supported by a gelatinous 
framework ; there L a hard skeleton of silica or of 
a ‘ horny ’ material called acanthiu. They multiply 
by dividing or by forming spores within the central 
cajrsulc. Most of the Itadiolarians are rnimrte, 
under of an inch, but a ferv wliich form colonies 
may measure an inch or even 4 inches in length. 
Most of lliem include ‘yellorv cells’ or algas, rvitlr 
which they live in a partnership knorvii as Syur- 
bioaia (q.v.). Radiulariaiis occur in .all seas, in 
every latitude, and at all depths, thougli many 
kinds predominate on the surface, where they are 
rvafted about by currents. The siliceous skeletons 
form most of the ooze which has been dredged from 
depths of 2000 to 3000 fathoms. Fossil forms .are 
abundant in certain deposits — ‘ Barbadoes earth,’ 
‘Tripoli powder,’ and various nuarls, &c. .See 
Haeckel, Report on the Radiolaria (Challenger 
Reports, xvii., 1887). 

Radiometer, an instrument consisting of four 
horizontal arms of very fine glass, carefirlly poised 
so as to revolve easily on a point ; the tips of the 
anus having prlli discs blackened on one .side. 'The 
whole is contained in a glass vc.ssol almost hut not 
quite exhausted of air. When exposed to light or 
heat the arms move round, more or less srviftly 
according to the strength of the rays. The black- 
ened sides of the vanes are wanner'; the molecules 
of air striking those sides are more heated, by the 
vanes : they rebound after iinnaot with greater 
velocity ; the vanes are driven hack by a greater 
recoil on the blackened sides. The radiometer was 
invented iu 1873-76 by Crookes (q.r'.). 

Radioplione, an instrument, c.ssentially simi- 
lar in principle to the PhoUqihone (q.v.), for pro- 
ducing sound by means of heat rays. 

Radish (Ruphamts), a genus of plants, of the 
natural order Criiciferie, having a spongy Silique 
(q.v.). The llowers are yellow, red, or purple. 
The Common Radish (if. sativiis) has thick, round, 
tapering, and pointed pods, little longer than their 



long-rooted nnd Turnip-rooted Radishes. 


.stalks, very slightly contracted hetrveen the seeds, 
and not falling to pieces. It is not known in any 
country in a wild state, but has been cultivated 
from time immemorial in Chinn, Japan, India, and 
in Eui'ope. But some varieties of the Wild Radish 
found growing on the Meditei'ranean coasts resemble 
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so closely the (jaitlen liadish as to suggest the 
pos-ihility that the latter may he hut a cultivated 
race of it. Radi-sh is a well-known salad root, 
much appreciated for it.s succulent roots with their 
warm pungent taste. In this way the young and 
tender leave.s were also formerly used. The varie- 
ties of radi.sh in cultivation are extremely numerous, 
hut they are generally classed under the two heads 
of Long-rooted and Turnip-rooted Radishes, the 
roots of the former resemhling the cariot in shape, 
and the latter the turnip. The varieties diil’cr veiy 
much, not only in form of root, hut in colour and 
size, a red colour generally prevailing. Some of 
the darker-coloured turnip-rooted radi.slies, such a.s 
the black Spanish, grow to a large size under good 
cultivation, and are grown in gardens chielly for 
their n.sefulness in winter when the ordinary varie- 
ties cannot he grown. Radi-shes are sown at dilfer- 
ent seasons, and are generally used when young 
and small. The root of the radish possesses demul- 
cent, stimulant, and diuretic properties, and is 
.sometimes used in cases of atony, or of excessive 
secretion of mucus by the organs of digestion or 
tlie urinary organa. Radish-juice, mixed with 
sugar-eandy, is a popular and useful Genuau 
remedy for iioarsene,ss and cough. Distinct from 
both the varieties above named is the Oil Radish, 
which has a slender — scarcely fle.shy — root, a short 
much-hrauche<l stem, and many-seeded pods. It 
is cultivated in China for the oil of its seed.«. 
Another species of radish {It. caiidcdiis), a native 
of Japan, is there cultivated as an esculent. To 
this genus belongs the Jointed Charlock of the 
cornfields {It. raphanistrmi), which has found its 
way from Em-one to North America, and is a 
trouble, some weed there also. The seeds, however, 
may he advantageously crushed for oil. The Sea 
Raclish (JJ. maritimus) is a rarer British species, 
the roots of which are of fine quality and great 
pungency. 

Radius. See Circle. 

Radley, a Berksluve village, near the right hank 
of the Thames, 5 miles S. of (J.xfoul. The Bowyei-s’ 
seat here was in 1847 converted by Professor W. 
Sewell into a High Church public school — St Peter’s 
College — for 130 hoarders. It has a fine cliapel. 

Radliorshivc, a border county of South Wale.s, 
hounded hy the counties of Montgomery, Salop, 
Hereford, Brecon, and Cardigan. Measuring 36 
miles by 30, and 432 sq. ni. in area, it is the 
tenth ill .size and twelfth in population of all the 
trvelve Welsh counties. The beautiful AVye traces 
all the south-western and southern hoiindary, the 
Terae the north-eastern ; and the surface generally 
is liilly or mountainous, in the Forest of Radnor 
attaining a maximum altitude of 2163 feet. Of 
half-a-dozen mineral springs, those of Llandrindod 
are in most repute. The rocks are mainly Lower 
Silurian, and the soils poor, less than half of the 
total ai-ea being in tillage, whilst ivoods and plan- 
tations cover nearly 8000 acres. The rearing of 
•stock is the principal industry. Radnorshire returns 
one member; and till 1885 another was returned 
hy the Radnor disti-ict of parliamentaiy boroughs 
— Cefnllys, Knighton, Knucklaa, New Radnor, 
Presteigne, and Rhayader. Pop. (1801) 19,135; 
(1841) 25,458; (1881) 23,528; (1891) 21,791. See 
Williams’ RMfoi-y of Hculnorshire (Tenby, 1858). 

Radoin, an old hut unintere.sting town of 
Poland, on a suh-trihutary of the Vistula, 60 miles 
S. of Warsaw. It has considerably improved in 
size -within late yeai-s, and is the seat of an active 
trade. Pop. 12,402. — The government has an area 
of 4768 sq. m. and a pop. (1887) of 716,164. 

Radowitz, Joseph von, Prussian statesman, 
horn February 6, 1797, at Blankenhurg, -was the 
son of a nobleman of Hungarian descent, and in 


1813 entered the Westphalian array as an officer. 
After the peace in 1815 he taught in the military 
.school of Cassel ; hut in 1823 he entered the 
PriiBsian service, and in 1830 became chief of the 
general stalf of artillery. By his mariiage he 
liecaiiie connected w-itli the Prussian aiistociacy, 
andsoon became the leader of the anti-revolutionary 
party. In 1836 Radowitz was sent as Prussian 
military commis.sioner to the Gemian Diet at 
Frankfort, and held diplomatic posts at Carlsruhe, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau. He was the confidant 
and adviser of King Fi-cderick-Williani IV. in his 
endeavours to bring about a leform of the German 
Diet. After the revolution of 1848 the endeavours 
of Prussia to give a constitution to Germany, hy 
means of the alliance of the thiee kings, was prin- 
cipally his work. He wrote several works, mainly 
political, and died 25th December 1853. See Lives 
by Frensdoi-ff ( 1850 ) and Fischer ( 1874 ) ; and Hay- 
ward’s Biog. and Crit. Essays ( 1st series, 1858). 

Rae, John, Arctic traveller, was horn in 
Orkney in 1813, studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
and went to Hudson Bay as doctor of the Com- 
pany’s ships. In 1843 he undertook an exploring 
expedition, and in 1846-47 a more extensive one, 
wintering in Repulse Bay. He -was second under 
Richai-dson in 1848 on a Franklin search voyage. 
In 1853-54 he commanded an expedition that 
proved King William’s Land to he an island. In 
his various journeys nearly 1800 miles -were travelled 
over for the first time. In 1860 he surveyed a 
telegraph line to America hy the Faroes and Ice- 
land, and visited Greenland ; and in 1864 he made 
a tclegi-aph survey from Winnipeg aoro.ss the Rooky 
Mountains. He lias published reports of his various 
expeditions in addresses to the Royal Geographical 
Society and elsew-here, notes on the Eskimos, &c. 

Racbiirii, Sir Henry, R.A., portrait-painter, 
was hoi-n 4th ^lavch 1756, at Stockhridge, then a 
village near Edinburgh, where his father was a 
manufacturer and mill-owner. His parents died 
wlien he was about six years old ; and he was 
educated in George Heriot’s Hospital, and appren- 
ticed to James Gilliland, a goldsmith and jeweller 
in the Parliament Close. While in this employment 
his tnni for art attracted the attention of David 
Denchar, the etcher and seal-engraver, who gave 
him some instruction ; and he afterwards -studied 
under David Martin, producing at first water- 
colour miniatures with such success that he was 
soon able to devote himself exclusively to povtrait- 
nre in oils. A careful miniature of Deuchar, still 
preserved, forms a curious example of Eaehui-n’s 
earliest style. At the age of tv enty-two he'niarried 
one of his sitters, Ann Edgar, widow of Count 
Leslie, a lady of means ; and, after practising his 
art for a time in Edinburgh, he resolved to study 
in Italy. In passing through London Ire visited 
Reynolds, who received him kindly, recognising 
his talent, and furnished him with inti-oduotvoiis to 
Pompeo Battoni and other leading painters in 
Rome. After remaining two years in Italy he 
returned and settled in Edinburgh in 1787, the 
date of his fine portrait of the second Lord 
President Dundas. He soon received full employ- 
ment as a portrait-painter, and before long attained 
acknowledged pre-eminence among the artists -\york- 
ing in Scotland. In 1812 he was elected pn-esident 
of the Society of Artists in Edinhni-gh ; in 1814 
Associate of the Royal Academy, London ; and in 
the following year full Academician. He was 
knighted by George IV. during that monarch’s visit 
to Scotland in 1822, and was appointed king’s 
limner for Scotland a few days before his death in 
Edinburgh on the 8th of July 1823. 

Raeburn’s style was, to some extent, founded upon 
that of Reynolds. Like Sir Joshua, he aimed at 
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Iji-eaclth of effect, a result attained by inassing to- 
petliertlie liylits, and keeping them as far as possible 
distinct from tlie shadows, and so inaking each 
respectively eliective j but he attained his aim in a 
manner and with a feeling that was oharacteriatic 
and original. He seldom attempted to produce 
texture "and luminosity of effect by thick impasto 
and semi-transparent paintiirg, but adopteil the 
opposite mode of painting, irr a low tone, with a 
crisp, definite touch, working bis colours with little 
adnrixtiire of any unctuous medium. In its 
decision and power of handlin'^ his style has been 
justly eompaied to that of Velasquez. In bis 
poitiaits of men, in particular, the beads aie most 
vigoiously modelled, and the cbai'acteristic expres- 
sioii is .seized in a singularly simple, direct, and 
effectii’e manner ; but works like the seated 
portrait of Iris wife and the portraits of tlie two 
Mis.ses Grant Suttie suiBciently jirove that lie 
could portray tlie grace and dignity of comely 
womanhood. His rejuitation, always high in lii.s 
native country, is hecoming iiiore widely spread, 
and bis works are now iniicli sought after. Among 
Iris .sifcter.s, who included almost all the celebrated 
Scotsrrren of his day, were , Sir IVal ter Scott, Lord 
Melville, Sir David Baird, Henry Mackenzie, Neil 
Gow, Harry Erskine, Dngald Stewart, Principial 
Eobertson, Lord Jeffr'ey, and Lord Cockbttrn. 
Technically one of Iris lirrest and most conrplete 
productions is the bust liortrait of James Wardi’op. 
Exhibitions of Iris collected works were held in 
Edhihurgh in 1824 and 1876 ; and an excellent 
series of his portraits was included irr the Old 
Masters Exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1877. 
His art is fully represented in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, and exaniplos of his brush are pre- 
served in the National Gallery, London, ami in 
the Louvre. Numeious engravings have been 
executed from his portraits. 

See Life by his great-grandaoii, '\i^ R. Andrew (Loud. 
1880 )j PoHraiin by Sir Henry Eaeburn ( photugraptis, 
edited by Dr John Brown ; Elliot, Ediri.); Sir Henry 
Encharn, a Selection from hia Portraita (photogravures, 
edited by W. E. Henley ; Ediii. 1890). 

RafT, Joachim, musical eompo.ser, was born at 
Laclien on Lake Zuriclr on 27tli May 1822. He 
began life as a selioolmaster, but, encouraged by 
Mendelssolin, lie devoted liimself to music. From 
1850 to 1856 he lived near Li.szt in Weimar, then 
taught music at Wiesbaden until 1877 ; and from 
tliat year until his deatli, on 24tli June 1882, he 
was director of the musical oonservatoiy at Erank- 
fort-on-Maiii. From the time he turned to music 
down to the end of his life Rail' jioured forth an 
incessant stream of niusical productions, more than 
200 ill all. Hi.s works include many classes of 
composition, as syiimlionies, overtrues, concertos 
for violin, ’cello, and piano, operas, qiiartetts, a 
great I'ariety of pieces tor piano and violin, and for 
piano alone. The .symphonies Lenore and Im 
IVald are reputed hi.s best work,s. He wrote ivitli 
considerable poetic cliarni, much iluencj’’, and gi-eat 
toclinioal mastery, but undoubtedly wrote too 
miicli ; he is often diffuse, and over-elaborates 
insignificant themes. In Die Waynerfrayc, (1852) 
and numerous papers contributed to the None 
Zeitschrift fiir Musih he advocated the works and 
aims of the new German musical school. 

Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, British 
administrator, _ was horn, a sea-captain’s son, oft' 
Port Morant in Jamaica, on 5tli July 1781. In 
1795 he was appointed to a clerkship in the East 
India House, and in 1805 assistant-secretary to a 
new estahlisliment at Penang ; eventually he was 
made principal secretary. In 1808 he made a voy- 
age to Malacca, re.?peotiiig which place, and the 
East Indies in general, he collected much valuable 


information. In 1811 Ruffles accompanied tlie ex- 
pedition again.st Java (q.v.) as secretary tn tlie 
governor-general, Lord Minto, who liimself took 
the chief command. The island was captured, and 
Raffles appointed lieutemant-govornor of it and its 
dependencies. Much bad to lie done in the way of 
conciliating the native princes and chiefs to the 
British rule. He apjiointed British residents at the 
native courts, and framed rules and regulations 
for their conduct. He ordered a general svuvev 
to be made of the ndiole island, and cbeckecl 
the attempt of the native sultan of Jokjokai-ta 
to expel the Euiopeans from Java. His effoUs 
were, iiou'ever, chiefly directed to effecting a com- 
plete leform in tlie internal administr.ation. By 
frequent poisonal intervicw.s with the natives he 
sought to become acquainted with their manneis 
and character, and to educate them and civilise 
tliem ; and by them he was regarded with great 
e.steem and affection. But at length his liealth 
gave way, and in 1816 he returned to England, 
stopping by the way at St Helena, wliere he liad 
an interview with Napoleon. On his arrival in 
England he wrote hi.s Ilistorij of Java (2 vols. 
1817), atrd received the lionorrr of knighthood. 
Java having by this time been restored to tlie 
Dutch, Sir Stamford Raffle.s was appointed lien- 
teirant-governor of Bencoolen, a settlement upon 
the coa.st of Srrmatra, whei-e he landed in Marcli 
1818. Shortly afterrvar-d.s, to paralyse or combat 
the corrrntei'cial prosperity of the Dntch in the 
eastenr seas, and to rejrress the piratical propensi- 
ties of tiie Malays, he was sent to form a new settle- 
ment at Singapore. In 1824 lie was again com- 
pelled by ill-health to returir to England. Birt the 
vessel in wliich ho set sail took lire 50 miles orrt 
from Sumatra, and the crew and iiasscngers escaped 
with difficulty in the boats. By this accident Sir 
Stanrford Kal'Hes lost the greatest par t of his effeots, 
itrclnding a line collection of rmtrrral liistory, nrate- 
rials for various East Indian grammars and' diction- 
aries, and for a history of Borneo, Celebes, Singa- 
pore, &o. After his arrival in England he lived 
to carry orrt what had been one of Ids favourite 
projects — namely, the formation of the Zoological 
Society of London, of rriiioh he was named presi- 
dent. He died on 0th July 1826. See Memoir toy 
his widow ( 1830). 

Rafflesia, a remarkable genns of plants belong- 
ing to the small natural order Rafflesiacem, an order 
composed entirely of parasitic'plants, which consist 



Rafflesiu, patina. 


merely of a flower, and form part of the Rhizantheoe 
(q.v.)' of Lindley. The Rafflosiaoear are native.? 
partly of the Indian islands and partly of South 
America. The plants of the genus Ramesia have 
neither stalk nor leaves, hut are enormous flowers 
seated upon the roots of species of Cissus, making 
their appearance at first as a lieiiiispherical swelling 
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of the bark of the root, anil, after the hark has 
liroken, rising np in the foim of a head of cabbage, 
■nliilst tlie penaiitli is covered n-ith inihiicated 
bracte,e, n’hicli are more or less lecurved after it has 
opened. The perianth is thick, lleshj’, and 5-partite. 
The ovule is inferior, and contain.s many ovules; 
and the anthers, nhioh are numerous, are seated 
under the levoliite margin of the top of the style 
column. After the flower has exp, united it diffuses 
a carrion-like smell, that even attiacts flies, .and 
induces them to deposit their eggs. Tlie largest and 
first-discovered species, J?. arnoldi, was discovered 
in 1818 in Sumatra by Dr Arnold, and w.as sent 
to the eminent botanist, Robert Brown, b.v .Sir 
Thomas Stamford Railies (cpv.). Its flower 
measnre.s fully 3 feet in diameter, is cap.able of 
containing alino.st 2 gallons of fluid, sometimes 
weighs 10 pounds, and is the largest of all known 
flowers. A smaller species, B. 2>atma, whose floweis 
are 16 inches to 2 feet in diameter, is higlily 
prized bj* the Javanese as .a medicine, for its stioiig 
styptic powers. B. horsjieldii, another Javanese 
species, is still smaller, its flowers being only 3 
inches broad. 

Rafn, K.vrl CiinrsTiAir, ciitic and arciiteologisf, 
was horn at Bralieshoig in Ftmen, ICth Jami.ary 
1796, and educated at the univei'sity of Copenli.agen, 
of which he was appointed suh-lihiarian in 1821. 
It is to Eafn’s unwearied exertions tliat Denmark 
owes tlie foundation (1825) of the ‘Society for 
Kortliern Antiquities.’ As secietary of this society 
lie edited and puldished a great many ancient 
Scandinavian MSS., occupying about seventy 
volumes. He was named professor in 1826, and 
died at Copenhagen 20th October 1864. Among 
liis rmmerou.s important works we may mention a 
Danish translation of Norse Mytliio and Romantic 
Sagas (1821-26), and his Antiquitaics Americana: 
(1837), in which he shows that America was dis- 
covered by Norsemen in the 10th century (see 
VlSLAND). 

Ragatz, a spa of Switzerland, in the south-east 
corner of the canton of St Gall, by rail 6S mite.s SE. 
of Zurich and 13 N. by %T. of Chur (Coire); it 
stands at the mou th of the ravine leading to Pfnltere 
(q.v,), from which town it gets its healing wateis 
by means of a pipe (1838-40) 2^ miles long. 
Sdielling, the German philosopher, is buried ui 
the parish churchyard. Pop. 1996. 

Ragged Schools. The Ragged School, as 
distinct from the Certified Industrial School, is a 
voluntary agency providing education for destitute 
childien, and so preventing them from falling into 
vagrancy and crime. Vagrant childien, and those 
guilty of slight offences, are provided for in the 
Certified Industrial School ; but the tivo institu- 
tions are frequently combined. The movement 
which established ragged schools was almost simul- 
taneous with that which instituted leforniatories. 
John Pounds, a poor shoemaker at Portsmouth, 
has the honour of originating the idea. For twenty 
years, up to the time of his death in 1839, he 
gathered the ragged children of the district round 
him as he sat at work. They came freely, and 
were taught gratuitously. Tim success attending 
his luimhle efforts soon led many more influential 
friends of the ‘ outcasts ’ to engage in the same work. 
In 1838 Loudon had a Ragged Sunday School, 
which eventually became a free day-school. Field 
Lane followed in' 1843. But the first ragged feeding- 
school was opened in 1841 hy Sheriff Watson, 
in Aberdeen. In 1845 the Rev. Dr Robertson, 
not then aware of the existence of Sheriff Watson’s, 
opened a similar school in the Vennel, Edinburgh. 
Soon afterwards Dr Guthrie’s famous Plea for 
Bagged Schools appeared, a work which gave an 
irresistible impetus to the movement, and caused 


the author to be generally regarded as the father of 
lagged schools. A \ agged school was founded at the 
Caitle Hill in 1847 (.since 18S7 at Liheiton). Aftei 
this lagged schools spiead over all the land, nntU 
there was scarcely a tovn of any importance that 
had not one or more. The Education Acts — Eng- 
land, 1870, and Scotland, 1872— introduced the prin- 
ciple of compnlsoi^- attendance at school ; under 
this piovision, a laige nnraher — especially in Eng- 
land — of such as weie merely free d.ay-schools 
became public schools. But, as the Education Acts 
make no provision for feeding the childien, the 
m.anagers of feeding-schools find thenwelves com- 
pelled to continue their efforts. In place.s nhere 
the sy.stem has been efficiently conducted juvenile 
crime lias sensibly diminished. The lagged .schools 
do not receive government aid. The capitation 
grant of £2, 10.s., allowed hy a Privy -council 
minute in 1856, was withdrawn in 1859. 

Raglilivaiisa, a gi-eat Sanskrit epic, .attiihuted 
to Kiilidnsa (q.v.). The subject is similar to that 
of the Riimiiyana, but begins with an account of 
Rama’s ancestoi-s, ‘ the family of Eaghn,’ an ancient 
king of Ayodliya (Oudh). The text, with a Latin 
tianslation, was published by Stenziei (Lond. 1832). 

Raglan, lord. Fitzroy James Hemy Somer- 
set, eighth son of the fiftli'Duke of Beaufort, nas 
horn Septemlier 30, 1788. He enteied the auny 
in his sixteenth year, and in 1807 served on the 
staff of tlie Duke of Wellington in the expedition 
to Copenhagen. He went to the Peninsula as 
aide-de-camp to the duke, and in 1812 liecanie his 
niililaiy secretary. As Lord Fitzroy Somerset his 
name became a household word. He was piosent 
at all the gi eat actions of the Peninsular campaign, 
being among the first to mount the breach at the 
storming of Badajoz ; and it was to him that the 

f ovemor gave up his sword. On the return of 
lapoleon from Elba he served under the duke 
in Flanders, ami lost his sword-arm in the crowning 
victorj' of Wateiloo ; and the very next day he 
was seen practising writing ivitli his left hand. 
For his brilliant military services he was made 
K.C.B., and received oulers fiom several foreign 

¥ otentate.s. He was minister-plenipotentiary at 
'aris in 1815, and secretary to the French embassy 
from 1816 to 1819. The duke w.a.s appointed in 
1819 Master of the Ordnance, and Raglan again 
became his secr etary ; and in 1827, when the 
former hecairre commander-in-chief of the British 
army, Raglan was called to the Horse Guards 
as Jiis military secretary. This office he lield 
irntil the death of his chief in September 1852. 
He was then rrrade Master-general of the Ordnance, 
and in October was called to the Honse of Peers as 
Baron Raglan of Raglan, in the county of Mon- 
nrorrth ( q.v.). He had prevlonslv sat in the Lower 
House during the patiianrent.s of 1818 and 1826 for 
the borough of Truro. While Master-general of the 
Ordnance he was general of the English forces 
despatched to Tuiiiey iir Fehntary 1854 (see 
Crimean War). The desperate infarrtry battle 
of Inkenrianir obtained for Raglan the baton of 
field-nrarslral ; but as the campaign proceeded 
unfavourable comments began to be nrade upon 
his conduct of the war. During the winter of 
1854^56 his soldier.s suffered urrspeakahle priva- 
tions, and hundreds perished in camp and on 
hoard transports for want of the food, clothing, 
and medicines which were in store, birt could not 
he found in the confusion and mismanagement 
that qrrevailed — the fault mainly of the home 
authorities. The siege continued without nrrrch 
apparent sitoeess nntrl June 18, wlien a general 
assault was ordered, and when Raglan’s troops, 
as well as the French, received a terrible repulse. 
Raglan had been suffering from a slight attack of 
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cholera, and the disaster of June IS weighing upon 
his mind, he suddenly liecame worse, and cfied of 
evhanstion, June 28, 1855. His remains were 
hrouglit to England and buried in the family ceme- 
tery at Badminton. He proved himself to he a 
skilful tactician, although it may he doubted 
whether he had the qualities of a great general. 
His personal bravery won univeisal admiration ; 
and liis courteous and noble bearing, his gentle- 
ne.sa of temj7er and firmness of mind, and his. con- 
stant worship of ‘duty,’ invest his character with 
something of the chivalrous. See Kinglake, 
Invasion of tho Crimea (1863-87); and Ilaniley, 
The War in the Crimea { 1891 ). 

Ragman Roll [rarpncm, a word of uncertain 
origin, used in ancient diplomatic language for an 
indenture or legal deed), the name given to the 
collection of instruments which lecord the acts of 
fe.alty and homage performed hy the Scottish 
nobility and gentry to Edward I. of England 
during his military piogress through Scotland in 
1296, and afterwards at the parliament lield at 
Berwick. The original instruiiionts of homage 
under the seals of the parties were deposited in 
the Boyal Tieasiiry of England, and liave almost 
entirely perished ; hut the roll in existence in the 
Tower preserves a record of them. Its contents 
were given in an abridged form in Piynne’s 
accords, and afterwards printed in extenso hy 
the Bamiatyne Club in 1834. An especial value 
attaches to the Ragman Roll as containing the 
largest and most authontio enumeration extant of 
the nobility, barons, landholders, and burgesses, as 
well as of the clergy of , Scotland, prior to the 14th 
century, and the only genuine statistical notices of 
Scotland of the period. 

Rng'iiarhk (Ger. Gbttarddmmcntng), the end 
of tlie world, when the gods (Odin, Thor, &c.) shall 
he overcome hy their eiienues and tho world be 
burned up. ,See ScANDiNAVi.tN Mythoi.oqy. 

Ragj$. Fragments of almost all kinds of tex- 
tile materials have now a commercial value. 
In the middle of the 19th century all white 
papers were made of rags, hut the groat increase 
in the consumption of printing-papeis for daily 
new.spapers .and cheap periodicals has for many 
years necessitated the use of other inatoiials, 
such as esparto, wood-fibre, &c. (see Papeu). 
Linen and cotton rags alone are still, however, 
used for bank-note and other fine and strong 
papers, and are mixed with otlier materials, 
such as wood-pulp, for inferior kinds. These 
rags furnish the mamifacLuror with a material 
already half made into paper, so to speak, be- 
cause the preliminary processes of boiling out the 
.silica, &c. from sti'aw or esparto are not required 
in the case of woven linen or cotton. Hence rags 
of vegetable fihie will always he valuable for paiier- 
making. 

Woollen rag.s have a higher value than linen or 
cotton kinds, or at least than mixtures of these. 
Old ivoollon clothe.s or shreds of such are called, 
in the manufacturing districts where tlicY are 
worked up, ‘Old IMungo’ (see Shoddy). ^riie.so 
rags are torn up, or ‘ground up,’ as ibis termed, 
and re-manufactured into coarse ilannels, druggets, 
comforters, &o. Some are actually ground into a 
sort of powder for flock wall-papers. The imports 
of linen and cotton rags into Groat Britain in 1863 
(before esparto was much in u.se for paper-making) 
amounted to 25,287 tons, valued at £302,681. In 
the same year 14,417 tons of woollen rag.s, valued 
at £551,824, were imported. In 1889 the imports 
were, of cotton and linen rags, 42,443 ton.s, valued 
at £426,322, and of woollen rags, 31,335 tons, 
valued at £669,438 (217,000 tons of esparto fibre 
were imported in the same year), A comparison 


of these figures will show tho increased qu.antities 
now imported, as well as the depreciation in the 
value of rags. A large quantity, probably amount- 
ing to from one-third to one-half of the amount 
of Briti.sh imports of linen and cotton lags, is le- 
expovted to the United States; or at least ran-s to 
this extent are sliipped from England thitheijmt 
a certain piopoition of tliem may he of British 
production. 

Rag-fStone, an impure lime.stone, consisting 
chieily of lime and silica, much used in Kent. It 
breaks up into pieces about the size of a brick 
and is hard and Hat bedded. ’The name is also 
applied to the liard inegular rook wliieli frequently 
overlies better building materials. Besides beinv 
used for building purposes, hones or sharpening 
stones for .scythes, ikc, are made of it. 

RngllSil (.Slav. Dubrovnik), a decayed city of 
Dalmatia, stands on the east shore of the Adriatic, 
100 miles SE. of Spalato and opposite the Gulf of 
Manfretlonia in Italy. It is surrounded with 
strong walls, and has a very picturesque appear- 
ance when seen from the sea. Tiie city seems to 
liave been coloni.sed by refugees from Epidaurus 
(now Old Ragiisa, a few miles to the south-east), 
S.alona, and other Grreco-Roninn towns destioyed 
hy the .Slav invadeis of the Balkan peninsula. For 
some centuiies Ragusa was a Roman outpost on 
the edge of the .Slav states, and flourished greatly 
Hiuler the snzeiain protection of Byzantium. 
Towards the end of the 12tli century Ragusa was 
made to acknowledge the supremacy of Venice, 
though .she retained a largo shave of autonomy. In 
1358 Venice ceded her Dalmatian possessions to 
Hung.ary, and from tliat time down to tho era of 
the Napoleonic wars Ragusa was generally accus- 
tomed to look to Hungary (i.e. the ‘Geiman 
omiiire) for lielp against lior enemies, although 
fioiu the beginning of the 15th century she was a 
free and independent repuhlie. It was at the same 
time that she began to take a prominent place 
among.sC the trading states of the Mediterranean, 
lier prosperity being due to her po.sition between 
the Glirtstian powers and the empire of the Turks, 
and the privileges she enjoyed of trading freely 
with the .subjects of the sultan. Her ‘argosie-s’ 
(i.e. ‘vessels of Ragusa’) ti'.aded as far as the 
Baltic; and a contingent joined the great Armada 
when it set .sail for the invasion of England. 
Ragusa was the home from the middle of tlie 
15th century of a remarkable literary movement, 
stimulated hy the Renais.saiice (see Servia). 
During the conr.se of the Napoleonic wars tlie 
French entered the city in 1 805 ; this led the 
Rus.sians to bombard tlie place. But in 1808 
Napoleon declared tlie repuhlie of Ragusa to he 
at an end, and in the following year incoipornted 
it in the kirmclom of Illyria. Since 1814, like the 
lest of tire Dalmatian seaboard, it lias belonged 
to Austria. Ragusa had, howei'er, long before tins 
declined from lier former greatness. Though spared 
the attacks of foreign foes, she siiiTored repeatedly 
from five.s, plagues, and earthquakes. The eartli- 
miake of 1607 was particularly disastrous. Yet 
Ragusa still contains several stiiking and interest- 
ing buildings, chief amongst them the palace of the 
rectors (chief-magistrate.s), built in the Gothic and 
Classic Renaissance styles between 1435 and 1464 ; 
the custoni-lioiise and mint, dating from before 1312 
and finished in 1620 ; the Doniiiiioan church (1306) 
and nionastery (1348), tlie former containing a 
picture by Titian; the Franciscan church and 
monastery (1317) ; the church of St Biagio (Blaise), 
the patron saint of the town, built in 1348-62, but 
rebuilt in 1715; and the chiirche.s of San Salvatore 
and Alle Dancd. The old cathedral, which 
tradition says was founded hy Richard I. of 
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Eni;laiicl when on his way liorae fioni Palestine, 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1667 ; its 
modern successor (1671-1713) possesses some 
valuable silver ornaments and cuiiosities. Theie 
is also a large Jesuits’ church (1699-1725). The 
harbour is small and now sanded up. Jlerchan- 
dise is landed and embarked at the harbour of 
Gravosa, a short di.stance to the north. Pop. 7245. 

See T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia (vol. ii. 1887), and Pypin 
and Spasovitch, GeacldDite dc'r slavischen Littei'aturcn 
( vol. i. Leip. 1880 ), where the best books are quoted. 

Ra^usa, an old totvn in the south of Sicily, 
31 miles WSW. of Syiaeuse, stands on the right 
hank of the Eagusa, 14 miles fi-om tire sea. In the 
cliffs below the walls and around the town ancient 
tombs have been excavated. _ A neighhourinn grotto 
yields .stones impregnated with petroleum. Ragnsa 
IS supposed to occupy the site of tlie ancient In/bla 
Eercea. It consists of two communes — an upper, 
with 24,183 inhabitants, and a lower, with 6260. 

Ragwort, the common Eugli.sh name of those 
species of Senecio 
(q.v. ) in nhieh the 
heads of flowers have 
a spi eadin" ray, the 
involucre lias small 
scales at the Irnse, 
and the leaves are 
pinnatifid. The 
Ihitish .species are 
lar^e coarse weeils, 
witli erect stem, and 
yellow llowers ; one 
species, the Common 
Ragwort (S. Jam- 


by hor.ses, oven, and 
.sheep. It generally 
disappears from 
thoroughly drained 
land, at least after 
a little labour has 
been expended in 
gmhhing up its roots. 
The fresh herbage 
ha.s been used to dye 
wool green, hut the colour is not permanent. 

Ralicl, the wife of Varnhageii (tj.v.) von Ense, 
a woman of great intellectual abilities and wide 
intellectual sympathies, might almost he called 
the foster-mother of German genius. Her name 
was Rahel Antonie Fredehicke Levin; she 
was a Jewes.s by birth, a sister of the poet Ludwig 
Levin (afterwards Rohert-Tamow ), and she was 
horn in Berlin on 19th May 1771. The firat half of 
her life was spent in various towns of Germany, in 
Paris, and in Piague. Her first love having been 
killed in battle against Napoleon’s army, Rahel 
became a Christian and married (in 1814) Varn- 
hagen von Ense. Her house in Berlin was a 
gatheiing-placo for men of genius — philosophers, 
poets, artists, andwnters. She herselt was greatly 
mfluenced when a girl by the writings of \V. von 
Humboldt and F. Schlegel, and e.specially by 
Goethe, whom she callecl her god; and she in 
her turn recognised and encouraged the genius 
of Jean Paul, Tieek, De la IMotte Fouqn6, F. von 
Geiitz, Fichte, Hegel, Gans, Heine, Tliiers, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and others, hut especially the 
writei-s of the Romantic school. Into tlie patriotic 
struggle against Napoleon she threiv herself heart 
and soul. She died in Berlin on 7th March 1833. 
Her husband ]5nblished a collection of her wiitings 
and letters as Rahel (1833), and three years later 


htea), a perennial, 
i.s too plentiful in 
many nasturea It is 
refused or disliked 



Galcrie von Bildnisun uvs Eahels V inguHij mid 
Bricfn-cehscl. See also her Bricficechscl with D. 
Veit (1861) and with Varnliagen (6 vols. 1874-75) ; 
Schniidt-’Weis.senfels, Rahel und Hire Zeit (1857): 
and L. A.^sing, A ns Rahels Hervenslebcn ( 1877 ). 

Rdliu is, in Indian mythology, the demon who 
is im.agined to be the cau.-e of the eclip&e.s of sun 
and moon. 

Rahwsiy, a city of New Jersey, on the Eisliwiiy 
Eivei, 4 miles from its mouth, and 20 miles by rail 
W. of New York. It contains manufactories of 
carriages, wheels, springs, axles, piintiiig-pre.sses, 
shoes, and clothing. Pop. ( 1 S70 ) 6258 ; (1890) 7095. 

Rai Bareli, or Rai E-viieilly, a town of 

Oiiiili, India, stands 48 miles SE. of Lucknow, and 
has a lai’ge brick fort (15th century), a magnificent 
palace and tomb of a former ruler, and some fine 
mosques. Pop. 11,781. — The cHstiiH has an area 
of 1738 sq. ni. and a pop. of 951,905, and the 
division an area of 4882 sq. m. and a pop. of 
2,756,864. 

RalkCS, Robert, oilginator of Sunday-schools, 
was hom at Gloucester, September 14, 1735. His 
father was printer and proprietor of the Gloucester 
Journal, and he succeeded to tlie business, keeping 
it till 1802. He loved childien all his days, and 
his pity for the misery and ignorance of many in 
his native city led him about 1780 to start a school 
where they might be taught to read, and to repeat 
the Cateclilsm. Accounts of the scheme in the 
columns of his journal attracted attention, the 
movement grew, and Raikes himself lived to see 
his schools widely .spread over England, He died 
5th April 1811, and was hurled in the church of 
L’Mary de C'lypt, Gloucester, all the children that 
attended his funeral being given by his directions 
a shilling and a plum-cake. See the Lives by A. 
Gregory (1877) and P. M. Eastman (1880). 

Rail {RciUus), a genus of birds of the family 
Eallidce, having a slender bill rather longer than 
the head, wings of moderate length, long, power- 
ful legs, and very long, completely-dividea toes. 
Tlie only European species is the Common or Water 
Rail, or Bilcock (R, aguaticus), found in marshy 
districts throughout England and in many parts of 
Scotland and Ireland. Slany of the buds migrate 
southwards on the approach of winter. Like nio.st 
of its relatives, the water-rail is very shy in its 
habits, and though it does notieadily fly, generally 
escapes detection by threading its way swiftly anil 
quietly through the reeds when its nest is ap- 
proached. Dmiiig the breeding season, however, 
it frequently utters a loud, harsh, groaning cry. 



'Water-rail (JRallna agiiaticus), 


The nest of the rail is made of ooaise grass or 
reed.s, usually well hidden among thick aquatic 
plants. The eggs, numbering seven to eleven, are 
‘ pale creamy -white, sparsely flecked with reddish 
brown and ash-gray.’ Two broods are reared in a 
season. The food consists of worms, snails, and 
soft vegetable substances. The adult bird is about 
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a foot 111 len„tli; the piei ailing coloiiii of the 
plumage aie olive hiouii on the nppei, ash giay oil 
the iinilei paitb Tlie tints of the female aie cliillei 
than tho&e of the mile, while the J oiing bud has 
the undei paits cieainv white, bailed with blown 
Neailj allied to the watei lail aie the Mooi hen 
uid the Coin wake (rj v ) Typical of the Amen 
can lails is the Tiigiiiiiii Rail [E vu i/tnianus) 
Railways# The addition to ti active povvei 
tlnoiigh the diniiiiutioii of fuctioii to be obtained 
by the use of lails upon aioadway copyritht iboi in us 
IS so obvious a fact iii inechanits ty J n Lippiicott 
that it IS not suipiising to find Comiuii 
lecoids fioiii veiv eiiily times of the employ ineiit of 
V iiious iiiatei lals vv ith this obj oct ( sec Tn v.mvv'A\ & ) 
.Slone 01 wood was hist used, but Low aids the end 
of tlie 18tb ceiitiiiy the iinpioveiiients in the pio 
diiotioii of non peimitted the auhstitutioii of that 
metal on lines laid down in colhcnes and qnaiiips 
The employ iiient of steam povvei foi locomotion 
on oidiiiaiv loadways was the snhieet of nnmeions 
espeiiineiits in vaiioiis conntiies dm mg the ISLh 
ceiitiny, but the ciedit of piodiioing the fust piac 
tical woiking engine is ascubed to NieoKs Joseph 
Cngiiot (172d-lS04), a native of Void in Loiiaino 
His caiiiage, constiiicted in 1700 at the Fieiicb 
National Aisenal at the cost of the Comte do Sa\e, 
laii on tliiee wheels, and had two single acting 
cvlmdeis tniiung the fionfc wheel In the United 
States Olivei Evans (UiOh-lSlO) in 1804 constiiicted 
a steam diedgmg machine winch piopelled itself 
on wheels to tlie iivoi, a distance of li mile The 
inipiovBinents of the steam engine effected bv the 
inventions of Janies Watt soon led to bettei loinis 
of looomotiv es, and ooinpai ativ ely' snooessful models 
weie pioduoed by William Mnulook, by William 
Symington of Dnmhaitoii, the pioneei of steam 
navigation, and latei by Kioliaul Tievitliiok, 
whose steam carnage was exhibited in London in 
1808 The development of the high pi essme engine 
was laigely due to Tievithiek’s nunioioiiH expeii 
ments and inventions Tlie In sL lailw ay locomotive 
was tiled, it is said, on the Mcithyi tiamioad in 
1804, hut the expeimient was not successful, and 
to the \ eiieiahle ‘ Pulling Billy,’ patented in 181J 
by William Hedley^ and now to be seen in the 
museum of the Patent Ollice, must be ascubed the 
honoiii of being the piogoiiitoi of the enoimous 
stnd of non hoises now existing iii all quaiteis of 



the vvoild In mevioiis expeiiniental lines laok 
lails and toothed wheels had been piovicled nndei 
the imstakeu notion that the adhesion of a smooth 
wheel to a smooth lail would not be siifticient 
‘Puffing Billy,’ aftei many tiials and alteiations, 
commenced legulai w oiking at the Wylain Colheiy, 
neai Newcastle upon Tyne, m 1813, and was kept 


in constant use until 1872, when it was puioliased 
by the goveiiimoiit 

A St Hiding difficulty with the eailiei foims of 
engine vvas the want of adequate and nnifoim 
steam powei, vaiions devices being employed to 
secnie the leqnisite dianght to the fninace The 
pioblem was hist solved by' Gcoige feteplienson 
la ISlo, aftci many pievioiis expoiiinents made 
while acting as colheiy engineei, it oeciiiied to him 
that the waste steam might be utilised as a blast 
to stimulate coinbnstioii, and fioin tins idea, with 
the subsequent invention of the innltitiihulai 
liQilei (by Booth), seouiing enoimonsly iiicieased 
heating suifnce, the piesent foini of locomotive was 
evolved Othei iiiipiov ements niadcbv Stephenson 
conipiised the diicct commiiincatioii between the 
cylmdeis and the wheels, and joint adhesion of all 
tlipvvheels by the use of hoiuoiitil connecting lods 
An engine coiistineted by him was the Gist to uin 
oil the Stockton and Dailingtoii hue. opened for 
public tiafhc on 27th .Septembei 1823 The engine 
weighed about 8 tons, and could make a speed of 
neaily 16 miles an hoiii The Stockton and Dai 
hngtoii line was constiiicted fm iniiieial tiafhc, and 
It vvas not until the ojiemng of the Liveiponl and 
Maiichestei Railway that the vast possibilities of 
the new foiin of tiauspmb vveie pioved heyoiicl 
cavil The diicctois of thaf ooiiipaiiy, with a view 
to Kettle the method of tuu tioii on the line then 
appioadiing completion, oflcied a iSOO pii/e foi the 
best locomotive engine Stoplienson’s ‘Rocket,’ 
cimipusiTig the impiovemcnts above mentioned, 
was the only one that complied wilh the conditions 
laid down, and at the compotitioii which took 
place at Riuiihill in Odoliei 1829 its supeiiouty 
vvas at once niamfest Itdiew a coach with thuty 
passengeis along the piesoiibod comse at the late 



of SO miles an hoiii The ‘ Rocket ’ w ent into 
legulai seivice on the opeiuiig of the lailvvay in the 
following yeai It weighed, with its supply of 
watei, only' 41 tons, and long aftoi it had been 
snpeiseded by' heaviei enginos, on one occasion lan 
4 miles ill 44 muintes All the many changes 
yvhioli have since been effected in the appeaiance 
and size of the locomotive have been nioie matters 
of detail than of piinciple The 75 ton cxpiess 
passengoi engine, wlucli inns at a speed of a mile 
pel niimile foi miles Logetbei, does not diffiei 
iiiatenally in constiuction fiom Gcoigo Stephen 
son’s pioneei engines 

A modem development, liovvevei, of impoitanoe 
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foi tLonoiin of fiitl 1 -- the idaptation to the loco 
motive of the ‘ compimudmg pi incijile which In'* 
eflected such a levolutiou instLaiu iiavi^ition 1!^ 
thmnvention (see STEAM E^c^l^E) the steam aftei 


doin^ (hitv in one cvlinder oi pan of cjlmdtis la 
made availalile thunigh its expansive' powei in 
anothei and laigei cvlindei Engines foinied on 
this plan aie used extensivelj on the London and 



Eig 3 — Compound Expresa Passenger engine. North Eastei n Sail way 


Noitli Westein Baihvai, the Noith Eastern, and 
tlie Cxieat Eastern A saving of fioni 10 to 15 pei 
cent in fuel is claimed hv advocates of compound 
locomotives, the objection being a complication of 
pai t' 

Cousideiahle diveisitj has hitheito existed in 
the ttpe of locomotive on vanoiis lines, hut the 
poliev' now adopted hv neailj all the leading com 
pames of mannfaotnung then own i oiling stock, 
and the obvious advantage of having mteichange 
able paits, has led of late to the giadual adoption 


of a 1110 ! e unifnim st\le of coiiatiuction for the 
diffeient kinds of sen ice leipiiied As a geneial 
Mile inside cvlirideis aie in use on the through 
lines of the Emted Ixiugdoni, it heing contended 
hv man} authoiities tliat foi high speeds the 
placing of the weightiei paits of the machine close 
to tlie ceil tie of giavitj minimises oscillation It 
Is held fill thei that the mov ing pai t of the 
niachinei} is hettei piotcolcd bj being placed 
within the wlieels On the othei liaiid, the 
objections to he mged aie the intieased cost and 



Eig 4 — Typical Aineiican Engine 
( rram The 1 mltuiys of Amertoa ) 


complioatiuii of the diiving axle and the compaia 
tive maccessihility of the valves and pistons foi 
piiiposes of lepaii Outside cvlmdeis have been 
adopted on the London and South AVestei n Railvv aj 
and on otliei lines , and, suppoited bv the 
bogie tiuck, this foim of engine appioxi 
mates closely to the tj pe m use on 
Aineiican lailioads The bogie tiuck con 
sists of a sepaiate fiame earned bx two oi 
moie sets of wheels and attached to the 
engine oi caiii.ige by a cential pivot, bj 
this coiitiivanco the wheels adapt them 
selves moie leadily to inequalities oi to 
sliaip cuives The hoilai on English loco 
motives IS inv anably earned on a still plate 
flame, while in the corapaiativ eh cheapei 
foim in use in the L'nited States the 
luniiing poition of the iiiachiiiei} is at 
taehed direct!} to the hoilei hv means of 
a hai fiaine, which in Biitain is thought 
to thiovv undue stiain upon the stinotuie 
Be that as it mu} , the h pes of passengei 
expiess engines in England and in the Emted 
States aie undoubtedly ajnnoximating more and 
moie closely (see fig 4) The laige single diiv mg 
wheel at one tuna geiieially used on expiess loco 


motives IS now moie laie, except in the case of 
some of the new compound engines, hut foi high 
speeds it possesses some advantages Eoi goods 
engines the six coupled wheel, inside cvhndei txpe, 


Eig 5 —Six coupled Goods-engme, L & Y Eailvvay 

IS in most general nse, while the fonns of tank 
engines for local and suhmhan hues and foi shunt 
ing puiposes vaiy with the dilleieiit compamea and 
the ilifteient seivices to he peifoimed Of acces 
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series to working pei'liaps the most important 
athletl in recent years, is tlie injector (q.y.). A 
contrivance for picking up water in transit from 
troughs placed between the lails, the invention of 
Mr Rainshottoin of the London and North-Western 
Railway, is in use on some lines where long 
distances are run without stopping. 

In the matter of fuel some very successful ex- 
periments have been made on the Great Ea-stem 



Fig. U.— Elevated Hallway, Sovoiith Avenue, New York. 


Railway in the use of oil refuse in conjunction 
with coal, and liquid fuel is now employed on 
sever, 'll of the company’s locomotives and station- 
ary engines (see Fuel). The use of liquid fuel by 
itself in locomotive work is open of course to some 
objections, such as the starting of the Urea and the 
sudden reduction of temperature rvheu the fuel is 
shut off, but these do not apply where the two 


fuels are interchangeable. The consumption and 
cost of coal alone per mile passenger express train 
may he taken at 34 Ih. of fuel and .3J-cl, To do 
the same work lOJ Ih. of liquid fuel and 15 Ih. of 
coal are used, say 25| Ih., at a cost of 2id. Of 
various contrivances designed to supersede or sup- 


plement ordinary forms of railway construction 
may he mentioned the atmospheric i-.aihv,ay de- 
scribed at Pneumatic De.spatch. Later develop- 
iiieiits in the form of electrical power (see Electric 
Railways) promise in the fntrire more formidable 
rivalry. 

The overhead railways of New York are sup- 
ported on irotr oohrinns, and traveiae the principal 
streets, affording acconrrrrodation to an enormous 
nrrnrher of passengers. Liverpool 
has also adopted an overhead 
railway for comnrrrnic,atton along 
the line of docks. The project for 
the carriage of ships and their 
cargoes by railway was brought 
to a practical test by the Chrg- 
rrecto Ship Railway (1889-02), 
across the narrorv neck connecting 
Nova Scotia with the nrainhind. 
Liires have also been surveyed 
across the Central American 
isthmrrs. The ruck system of 
railways, which was the earliest 
form of iron road, h.ns been since 
adopted with advantage for the 
working of lines baling steep 
giuiles. The Mont Ccuks (1865) 
and Rigi Railw.ay (1871) in 
Switeeil.md are among the best- 
known instances of this form of 
construction. The Zermatt Rail- 
way, 22 miles in length, opened 
in 1891, is tire best example of 
the ‘combined’ working. The 
engiire (metre gauge) Iras four 
cylinders, the outer pair of which 
ai'C connected with wlieels I'un- 
nitrg on ordinary rails. The inner 
pair operate a central toothed 
wheel which runs on a single 
racked rail laid on such portions of the line as 
are of steep gradient. The two sets of cyliudeis 
c.aii _he_ worked separately or together as required. 
A similar line has been eonatruoted asoendirrg 
Pike’s Peak in Colorado to a height of 14,134 
feet. The highest points reached by the loco- 
motive are Galera, a village in Peru, 15,6,36 feet, 
and those touched by a line from Galera rising 215 
feet higher. The railway cross- 
ing the Andes in South America, 
fr-oin Ruenos Ayres to Valparaiso, 
is to he worked on this system for 
some 17 utiloB, ,and on part of the 
state railways in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina it is employed. 

The Lartigue sy.stem of light 
r.ailways, of which several short 
liue.s have been constructed— one 
in Ii'eland and others in France— 
compi'iRes only a single rail. The 
cn.rrtagea or receptacles for goods 
are balanced on cither side, 
pannier fa.shion, on a pyramidal 
.strncLnre of wood or iron, 3 or 4 
feet in height, whioli carries the 
rail (fig. 8). A ‘bicycle’ lailway 
lia.s been proposed and an experi- 
mental line constructed in the 
United State.s, the engine and 
cairiages being retained on the 
single rail by an overhead support 
held between small hoiizontal 
wheels. In the French ‘gliding railway’ (1888) a 
thin film of water is kept between the rails and the 
sledge whicli snjiports the carriage. 

_ Carnages. — The builders of the earliest railways 
did not intend them for passenger so much as for 
goods traffic. On the Stockton and Darlington 



Fig. 7. — Train on the Manitou and Pike’s Peak Railway. 
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Hue ordinary euaclies jdaceil on &uitaljle wlieek 
veie used for the sinall passenger husiness which 
was encouraged, and until coinpai atively recent 
years the coacli was the model for railway-carriage 
iinihlera. Third-class passengers were accoinnro- 
dated iir open wagons, with or without seats. So 
late as 1845 many of these r'chioles had no windows, 
slight ventilation being provided by Venetian 
blinds. On sevmi-al of tire lines no lairtps were 
supplied in third-class carriages even for the iright 
iotrrney.s. Tire fii’.st-clas.s passengers booked their 
tickets as in coaching days, and 
their Irrggage was packed on the _ 

r-oof of the carriage to wbicb they 
were allotted. As the passenger 
traffic increased the prrblic be- 
came rrrore e.vacting in their 
demands, and to-day tire carriages 
provided for long-distance j out treys 
leave but little to be desired irr 
tire way' of comfort. A type of 
carriage trow being brrilt for the 
London and North-Western Com- 


tlre lieaviest item, Iras cost fiotn £000,000 to nearly 
£1,000,000 per mile. The Metioi)olit.att line fiotit 
Lisbop’s Hoad to Faningdon Street was opened on 
lOtlr January 1863, but the circle, owing to linancial 
and other difficulties, was not completed until 
October 1884. Arrother very costly section of rail- 
way is that of the South-Eastern betweerr Cltaiing 
Cross and Cannon Street, London, vbieb includes 
two large station.s with Irotels and two bridges over 
the Tbantes in its length of two miles. The cost 
of this short piece of lirte has been over £1,000,000 



Fig. 8.— The Lartigue Eailway. 


pany’s rrrain-line service, for in- 
starrce, is 42 feet in length, with accomiuodation 
for three classes of passenger.s, and a compartment 
for their luggage, provided with a lavatory for the 
iii.-it-class passengers — third-class can iages with this 
addition are also running — mounted upon tire best 
of .springs, well lighted with gas and warnred during 
the winter. In tire matter of liglrting gas aitd elec- 
tricity are both largely ttsed. In tiro IFnited King- 
dour there were, at the close of 1890, 16,237 loco- 
motives, or equal to O’Sl per iirile of open railway ; 
37,068, or 1’85 per mile, carriages used for the con- 
veyance of passengers only ; and 326,413, or 26‘22 
per mile, of wagons. In addition to these there 
were 13,813 vehicles attached to passenger-trains, 
and 14,103 vehicles of other descrrption.s j making 
a total, exclusive of locomotives, of 391,459, or 
29 '47 per mile, of vehicles used on the railways. 

The cost of the passenger express locomotive 
may be put at from £2500 to £3500; the rrrore 
powerful engines, if made by looonrotrve birilders, 
wotrld cost from £4000 to £4500, but, like most of 
the carriages and wagons, they are usually built 
by tire coirruanles tUeirrselve.s. A goods-engine 
such as that illustrated would cost £1800 to £2200, 
and a taiik-eiigine (without tender) £1500 to 
£2000. The cost of a Pullman carriage is from 
£2000 to £3500 ; of an ordinary rnsl-class carriage, 
£550 to £700 ; second, £450 to £600 ; third, £350 
to £450 ; of a coal wagon carrying eight tons, £60 
to £70 ; a wa^on oari-ying ten tons, £70 to £90. 

Brahes . — Tire supply of brake-power has Ireon 
the subject of many ingenious patents, and is 
dealt with in a separate article in this work. Tire 
use of continuous brakes of .some approved form 
on all passenger-trains in the United Jungdora was 
made coinpulsory by the Railway Regulations Act 
of 1889. See the article Biiakes, 

Ilailwaij Construction . — The cost of constmcting 
railways is dependent on many conditions, such as 
cost of labour, the nature of the district traversed, 
and value of the lanil required. In England the 
last-named item has been a very serious one, ami 
heavy paiiianientary expenses iiave also added 
largely to the cost per mile, which, including equip- 
ment, averages £44,710 for tire United Kingdom. 
The most expensive railway system in the world is 
that which forms what is knomi as the ‘Inner 
Circle ’ line of London. A circular railway of this 
description was recommended by a parliamentary 
oonimittee in 1864. Tire scheme has been carried 
out by two ooiiipanies, the Metropolitan and the 
Metropolitan District, which have since extended 
their respective systems into the siilnirbs. This 
circle, including the purchase of laud, which was 


er mile. In otlier countries the land acquired has 
een of mneb less value, and in marry cases has 
been given by the government. Moreover, the 
traffic lias not been .so heavy, and con.sequently 
lighter woi’ks have sufficed than tbo.se winch the 
Board of Trade require in Great Britain. Tire 
average cost of railways in the United States is 
thus tinder £12,000 per mile, and in Western Aus- 
tralia the railways have been built and equipped 
at about £4400 per mile. In flat tracts, such as the 
prairies, where the trafiic is liglrt, the rails can be 
laid with but little pi epared roadway ; but this is 
an exceirtionally favourable condition, engineer's in 
most cases having to span livers (see Beidoes), 
pierce bills or mountains (see Tunnels), out 
through elevations, and cany the line over low- 
lying ground on embankments. In an ordinary 
clay soil the cost of cutting and embankment 
iiiay be taken at from ls._ to Is. 3d. per yard, 
with about 2d. e.vtra for tiinimhig slopes, &a In 
the case of chalk, hard rock, or sand the coat 
would naturally be much liiglier ; and the length 
of cartage is also another important item. The 
roadway having been completed, a substantial 
bedding of gravel, burned clay, or other srrrtable 
material is laid, and in this are imbedded the 
‘sleepers,’ to whrclr tire rails are flxed. A good 
navvy iiill dig and throw out irrto a barrow in a 
day of ten hours in coniiiion ground from 8 to 10 
cubic yards, in stUf clay or firm gravel about 6 
cubic yards, and in hard ground, where picking is 
requireil, from 3 to 5 cubic yards. The ‘steam 
navvy ’ is now largely enipdoyed in I'ailway work, 
anti does in one day the woiir of from seventy to 
eighty men (see ExcaVATOE). 

In laying out a line it is of great importance that 
heavy grarlients anti sharp curves should be avoided, 
as the former add to the cost of working and the 
latter interfere with speed. Some of the sharpest 
railway curves in the United Kingdom are on the 
narrow gauge Festiniog line, where there are curves 
as sharp as the sweep of Oxford Circus — of hut 116 
feet radius— for short lengths. This line runs to 
a point 700 feet above Portmadoo in less than 12 
mfles, giving an average gradient of one in 02, and 
a maximum gradient of one in 80. On tire Sleaford 
anti Bourne section of the Great Northei-n Railway 
the line, on the other hand, is practically level, the 
gradients averaging about one in 400. The advan- 
tage of an easy gradient will be seen from the 
fofiowing calculation : If an engine and tender, 
weighing together 56 tons, is capable of drawing a 
maximum load of, say, 40 loaded wagons, weighing 
560 tons, at 25 miles per hour on the level, it will 



only tako tlie following loa(l& over tlie gradients 
named below, and tlie speed would also be con- 
siderably reduced. 

Level ^0 waguns weiglnng 660 tons. 

Incline 1 in 100 20 n n 380 h 

II 1 111 50 10 n 1^0 u 

I, 1 in 30 0 ■! II 84 II 

Before tlie Board of Trade will sanction the 
opening of a line it luia to be satislied an to the 
strengtli of the bridges, that a minimum distance 
of 6 feet has been left between the Hne-s, and as 
to other conditions. 

The form of ‘ permanent way ’ ha.s altered con- 
.siderahly since the laying of the lirst railways. 
The liitt wrought-iron rails used on the Stockton 
and Darlington weighed 28 lb. to the yard. The 
cheapening of steel wliich followed the invention of 
the Bessemer process has led to the use of that 
material for rails throughout the world, and the 
size of the rails has been successively increased 
until between 80 and 8 j Ih. per yard is the usual 
weight. In British railway practice the rails are 
supported on cast-iron chairs held by wooden 
weclges, and the chairs aie spiked on to transverse 
wooden sleepers. On American and colonial lines 
chairs are dis|iensed with, and the rails are siiiked 
direct on to the sleepers. The joints are made by 
‘ fish-plates ’ bolted on each side of the rails, and 
the holt-holes are made oblong or elliptical to 
permit of the expansion and contraction of road 
uiulev changing temperatures. Blocks of stone 
were sometimes used iii the early history of rail- 
ways to support the metals, but the rigidity ob- 
tained was found to he very destructive of rolling- 
stock, and wooden sleepers lying on gravel hallasb 
are now almost universally employed. Iron sleepers 
have been found servioeablo in some countries 
wliere wood is liable to tire attacks of insects. 

atuiiuus . — In tire early day.s of railway construc- 
tion the termini were generally constructed, so far 
as their elevations wei'e conoerned, on severely 
classical lines— whilst tiro wayside depots were often 
mere sheds. Eustoii, the London terminus of the 
London and North-We.steni, is built in this style ; 
but the front of the neighbouring St Pancras Station 
and hotel, opened iit 1808, was designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott on Gothic linos. The station area of 
this depot is covered by an arch 100 feet in Iieight, 
with a span of 240 feet and 700 feet in length. 
The New York Central Company’s terminus in 
New York is covered by a roof which exceeds 
by a few indies the span of the Midland Company’.^ 
station. After the >St Pancras building the largest 
.station in the United Kingdom is that of the North- 
Eastern at York, 800 feet in length by 234 feet 
broad. The St Enoch Station of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Company claims the third place in 
the list of British stations. 

Signals . — At a very early stage of railway woi’k- 
ing a system of signals was found to he neceH.sary. 
In 1830, when the Liverpool and Mauchcater line 
was opened, a Hag by day and lamp by night were 
adopted ; hut this soon proved inadequate for the 
tramCj and in 1837 the managers of the Grand 
Junction Railway erected poles about 12 feet in 
height, with discs and lamps turned through a 
quarter circle by the pointsman working a lever at 
the base. About 1842 a semaphore signal, some- 
what similar to those now in use, was introduced. 
Up to 1846 there were no ‘ distant ’ signals, but iii 
that year this extra precaution was aclcipted. Tlie 
successful concentration and interlocking of the 
lovers working both points and signals was effected 
in 1856 at the Bricklayers’ Arms Junction, and 
in 1859 the first interlocking frame was fixed at 
Willesden Junction. Since that date the interlock- 
ing and concentration of signal and point levers 
has made rapid progress, and of the total signals 


and points in tho United Kingdom over 91 pi;i- 
cent, aie thus piotected. The signals now in use 
maybe elaii-sified as 'home,’ ‘distant,’ ‘starting,’ 
‘advanced starting,’ and ‘di.se,’ the last named 
used on good.s .sidings. By the interlocking of 
points and signals, if the signalman has for iu- 
staiiee moved a lever that opens a pair of points 
to enable a train to come out of a siding on to the 
inaiii line, the ‘home’ and ‘distant’ .signals must he 
at ‘danger’ to sto]) any train from approaching on 
the main line, and it is impossible for him to lower 
tliem. 

In the working of a railway the telegraph plays 
a very impoitant part. By its means trains are 
started and protected throughout their journey ; 
the bigualmeii are placed in communication with 
each other, and are warned if tho signals are not 
acting propcily. On the London and North- 
AVestern system there are over 11,000 miles of wire 
used for purely railway purposes, apart from the 
6800 miles of Post-oflice wires. Before the iiitio- 
ductioii of telegrapliy on the railway signals were 
placed at cerLain points, and kept fixed at ‘danger’ 
for a certain time before another train was allowed 
to pass. In 1853, however, the ah.salute hlock-tele- 
graiih system was introduced. Under the absolute 
block there can be only one train in a given section 
at the same time, while under the ‘ permissive’ 
system there may be more than one train in ciicli 
section. Taking A and B ns the stations at each 
cud of the section, tho working of tho ah.solute 
block system is thus arranged : Clio signalman at 
station A gives to station B what is called the ‘ Be 
Ready’ signal, wliich indicates tho nature of the 
aiiiiroaching train. Tlie man at station B, if the 
previous train has passed his eahin, and he knows 
tliat the section between A and B is clear, repeats 
this signal to the next box. Tho train is then 
despatclied from A, the signalman at that box 
giving tho warning ‘ Train on Line,’ which tho man 
at B acknowledges, and at once gives the ‘Be 
Ready’ signal to C, and so on. A.s soon as the 
train has passed B, tho man in that box telegraphs 
‘ Line clear ’ to A, who acknowledges the message. 
Of the double lines in tho United Kingdom over 04 
lier cent, are worked ou tlie absolute block Rystom. 
On moat single liue.s the ‘ train-stall' and ticket’ 
system is adopted. In this case, supposing there 
are three trains at tho terminus of a line or section 
to proceed to the other end, tlie first and second 
start with a ticket, hut the third carries a staff 
which is the only key for the bo.x in which the 
tickets are placed. No train is allowed to enter 
tho opposite end of a section until the train staff 
arrives, so that it is iiiipossihlo for two trains to 
meet. The proper distance between trains run- 
ning in the same direction is maintained by fixed 
signals, and the block telegraph is the same ns on 
double lines. If neecs.sary, the line is divided into 
sections with cros.sing pluees, each section being 
worked as a separate lino. By tho ‘ train-tablet ' 
system, a cireular metal disc is electrically con- 
trolled from the other end of the section, forniiii<' 
practically a ‘train-stall’ and block-telegraph 
system eomhined. Mechanical details of signalling 
have on ocensions to ho snirersedod by manual 
work. In case of fogs a man, generally one of 
tho platelayers, is stationed at the foot of each 
‘distant’ signal, and as tho semaphore is raised to 
‘dann-er’ lie places on the rail.s two detonating 
signals, which are exploded by tiro engine ns it 
l)a.ssea over them. If the cngine-drii'er hears no 
explosion he knows the line is clear. 

Gauge . — In deciding upon the gauge to he 
adopted the constructors of the first railways natu- 
rally adopted that of the traniroads then in exist- 
ence— viz. 4 feet 84 inches, that standard having 
been fixed upon as being in common use for the 
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ordinary veliicles of the country. On all the lines 
huilfc hy George Stepheiibun, and moat of the other 
leading engineers in the United Kingdom, this 4 
feet Si iuche.s gauge was adopted; hub in 1838 
Bruner, in liis desire to secure (fonhle the attained 
speed and capacity of the then coustructed rail- 
ways, determined upon a 7-feet gauge for the 
Great We.stern Railway. This brouglit about the 
now historic battle of the broad and narrow' gauges. 
Tlie Eastern Counties ( the present Great Easteni ), 
opened for traffic in 1843, liad a o-feet way, the 
Caledonian 5 feet 6 inche.s, and in Ireland there 
were 5 feet 2 inclies and 6-feet gauges. So long as 
lines of different gauges serving separate districts 
did not come into contact tlie inconvenience of 
breaks of gauge were not felt, hut when the broad 
and narrow gauges met at Gloucester in 1845, and 
at other points later on, the evil elfecbs were soon 
felt. Goods and passengers had to be transferred 
from the one set of carriages to the other, and no 
through services were possible until at a latet 
period the Great Western laid a third rail to 
accommodate the narrow-gauge trains. Bo serious 
became tlie difficulties which arose through the 
hroak.9 of gauge that in 1845 a commis.sion was 
appointed ; it reported in favour of tlie narrow 
gauge, and in August 1846 aii act was paa.sed 
enacting that theieafter it should not he lawful 
to construct any railway for the conveyance of 
passengers on an.y gauge otlier than 4 feet SJ 
inches for Great Britain and 5 feet 3 inches for 
Ireland. It was, however, provided that railways 
constructed before the passing of the act on anj 
otlier gauge should be allowed to maintain their 
independence. The Great Western, therefore, eon- 
tinuad to iiiaintaiu its broad gauge, and as late as 
1807 there were 1456 miles of line on tlds system, 
having junctions at twenty-sL’c points with the 
nan ow gauge. In 1809, however, the directoi-s of 
the Great Western realised the disadvantages of 
their isolation ; the narrow gauge has heeu gradu- 
ally adopted on the system, and the date fi.xed for 
the linal disappearance of the broad gauge was the 
20th May 1892. Parliamentary sanction has, how- 
ever, been given to various e.xceptionally nairow 
gauge lines. In most European countries tlie gauge 
adopted has been about the same as the British 
standard, with the e.vceptioii of Spain and Russia, 
where the gauge is somewhat wider. 

Accidents . — The number of persons killed on 
the railways of the United Kingdom in 1890 
was 1076, and injured 4721. Of those killed 118, 
and of the injured 1301, were passengers; but 
of the fatal accidents only 18, and of the injuries 
496 were due to causes beyond the control of the 
passengers — viz. accidents to trains — the others 
arising from various causes, especially waut of 
caution on the part of individuals tbaniseives. 
Taking the number of passenger journeys, exclusive 
of those of season-ticket holders, at 817,744,046, the 
ropoition of passengers returned as killed by acci- 
ents beyond their own control was one in 45,430,224, 
and of injured one in 1,648,677. In the ea.se of rail- 
way servants 12 were killed and 147 injured by 
train accidents, and 487 killed and 2975 injured hy 
other accidents. The number of persons employed 
on the railways of the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 346,426, so that one in every 694 was killed 
and one in 111 injured by train and other accidents. 
These are very high proportions, but it is only fair 
to the managers to say that every precaution is 
taken to secure the safety of employes. Too often, 
however, salutary regulations are broken and 
mechanical appliances for their protection neglected 
by the men themselves. The pi oportiou of deaths 
and injuries has moreover steadily declined of late 
years. It having been suggestecl that many acci- 
dents were due to men working overtime, railway 


companies have now to make periodical returns as 
to the hours of labour on their sj-.stems. 

Speed . — Mr 'Woisdell, the lueomotire engineer 
of the North-Eastern Railway, with a powerful 
engine and a moderately heavy train attained on 
one occasion a speed of 86 miles an hour. On the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad in the United 
States in August 1891 a distance of about 3 
miles was run at a rate of 90 miles an hour. Mr 
Stioiidley, engineer of the Brighton line, .said 
tli.at a light engine could easily att.ain lOQ miles an 
hour. The actual i uiining-time of trains is of coui.se 
considerably below such limits. Tlie fastest speed 
in ordinary service and the largest proportion of 
high speed trains aie to be found on the railways of 
Great Britain — the careful linish of the road-beds, 
the fencing of the track, and the comparative 
absence of level crossings giving an undoubted 
advantage in this respect over all foreign systems. 
The best regular ninning-time as yet made 
on railways was in the ‘race to the North,’ 
between the East and IVest Coast routes, com- 
menced in ISSS. The London and North-Western 
in May of that year announced their intention 
of redneirig their time between Euston and 
Edinhurgli fiom 10 to 9 hour.«. The East Coa.st 
companies accepted the challenge, reducing their 
time from 9 to 84 horns, and in August the time 
hy both routes was reduced to 8 hours. The dis- 
tances to he coveted were hy the East Coast 393 
miles, and hy the West Coast 4001 mile.?, the 
gradients on the fovinev hehig more favourable. 
The East Coast train, taking the average of 27 
runs, was nearly 5 minutes before time in lu riving, 
once getting in 334 minutes before tiuie,_ whilst 
on the last day, detlueting stoppage.^, the journey 
was done at the rate of 57 ’86 miles per hour, some 
miles being done at the rate of 76 miles per hour. 
The average of the AYest Coast trains was 56 'll 
miles per hour for the whole journey, excluding 
stops, and the fa.stest recorded speed was 74 miles 
an hour. The competition was given up at the end 
of the mouth, and the time reduced to 8i hours. 
On the New York Central in 1891 a special run was 
made from New York to Buffalo, a distance of 437 
miles, in 440 minutes, inolndiiif' three stops aggi e- 
gatiug 15 minutes. The following may he taken as 
the best express seiwices now regularly lumiing 
in different parts of the world in miles per hour, 
including and excluding stops respectively : 

Enfilantl — London to Leeds, G.N.R 48'4 61 

United Htates—New York to Philadelphia. .47'0 40-8 

France— Paris to Calais 43 44 

Germany— Dcrhn to Hamburg S7'3 40-5 

The average rate for express trains may he taken 
as under, all trains running above 40 miles an hour 
being taken as ‘ express ' in Great Britain and the 
United State.'*, and all above 29 miles an hour on 
the Continent : 


Great Britain.. with stops 41'6 without stops 41-0 

France a 32'8 .* 36-2 

Holland ,i 32 6 ,. 35 

Germany...... <■ 81-7 n 34*3 

Belgium n 31'7 u 33-5 

Austria..., n 30 n 32 

Denrnark n 30 u 32 

Italy II 294 " 31-2 

Sweden n 29 n 31-6 

Biissia II 29 n 31*6 

United States n 41*4 


On the Canadian Pacific line a special train to 
convey the Japanese mail in 1891 pei-formed the 
distance from Vancouver to Brockville, opposite 
the New York frontier, in 77 hours, at a speed of 
.36 miles an hour for the whole 2800 miles. On the 
Grand Trunk line the best service is 36 '8 miles 
including stops, and 38 '2 excluding stops. The 
best service in India is from Bombay to Calcutta, 
about 2.5 niile.s an hour. The distance from Mel- 
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liourne to Sydney is nin at 33 miles an hour in- 
cluding stops, and 37 miles excluding stops. 

Fares and Rates.— Tha standard English pas- 
senger fares may he taken at about IJd. jier 
mile first class, lid. per mile second class, and 
Id. per mile third class. The experience over a 
series of years has shorvn a constant increase in 
the volume of tliird-clas.s travel, n’liich in 18.00 
formed Jths of the whole ])assenger business in the 
United Kingdom. In 1872 the lilidland Company 
decided on the abolition of the second class, and in 
1800 the Manchester, .Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company and the Caledonian Company partly 
adopted the same policy. The Midland Company, 
however, by running Pullman drawing-room and 
sleeping cars at an extra fare, practically re-estab- 
lished the three classes. In the United Stales the 
average fare may be taken at IJd. per mile, extra 
charge being made for drawing-room and sleeping 
cars. The following olKcial .statistics as to the 
comparative fares per kiloineti'e in the different 
countries of Europe were published by the Erench 
government : 



First CliiHS. Elcconil Class 

Third Claas. 

Froo lUggftgo. 

England. . . 

. .12*5 cQii time's. 

0-5 

0*6 

27 to 64 Iciloga. 

Fi aiice 

.12-3 

0-2 

6-7 

30 

Ge 2 *jnaiiy. . 

..11-2 

8*7 


25 

Italy 


8-7 

B*Q 

iionu 

Dclgiuiu. . . 

0*0 

7-5 

5-0 

none 


With regard to goods, the charges on Eritish 
railways are higher on the whole, but the .speed 
of the goods-trains and the character of the 
service is superior. With long hauls in some 
foreign countries of course lower mileage rates 
can be charged. The grain rates in America have 
been reduced to about ^d. per ton per mile, and on 
Indian railways, with cheap labour and fuel, a 
standard of W. per ton per mile has been reached. 

Capital, Renenuc, (he. — The act of parliament 
authorising the constmotion of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, the first used for passenger 
tradie, received the Royal assent on 19th April 
1821. The lirst rail was laid on 23d May 1822, and 
on 27th September 1825 the railway was opened 
with great ceremony. Four hundred and (ifty pas- 
sengers were conveyed in the first train. The 
train arrived at Darlington, a distance of 8J miles, 
in 65 minutes. When fifty years later the jubilee 
of the railway system was celebrated there were 
16,449 miles of railway working in the United 
Kingdom, representing a capital cost of £600,895,000, 
and producing from traffic a revenue of £56,898,000, 
of which £24,893,000 was received from passenger 
fares and £32,005,000 from the conveyance of goods 
and minerals. At the close of 1890 there were 
20,073 miles of railway open for traffic. The 
authorised capital for the construction of railways 
was £1,004,529,164, being within a comparatively 
small amount double the whole of the 2.5 per cent. 
British consols. The total receipts of these rail- 
ways were £79,948,000. This is only 10 millions 
shoi't of the actual receipts paid into the National 
Exchequer from all sources of revenue for that year. 

The receipts from passengers, mails, &c. in 1890 
were £34,327,000, and 817 millions of persons 
travelled on the railways; while from minerals 
and merchandise the receipts were £42,220,000. 
The companies also received £3,401,000 from steam- 
boat services and other sources. In order to eara 
this amount of_ revenue the railway companies 
expended, in various working charges, £43,188,000. 
So that the neb profit resulting from the working 
of the railways was £36,760,000. This aggregate 
of profit was mainly distributed to three classes of 
proprietors. The debenture stock-holders received, 
in varying rates of interest, about 0 millions, giving 
an average of 3 '99 per cent, on their investment. 
The guaranteed and preference capital received 13 


millions, or an average of 4T3 per cent., while the 
ordinary, including tlie divided stocks of preferred 
and deferred, took 14 millions, equal to an average 
of about 4-51 per cent. To sum up, the expenses 
of working the railway absorbed 54 per cent, of the 
gross receipts, and the net receijits were equal to 
4T0 iier cent, on the whole of the paid-np capital. 

The railway system of the United Kingdom has 
not been developed accoi-ding to any plan previously 
marked out, nor does it owe any of the position 
which it now holds to support or assistance given to 
it by the state. It is the ontcome of private enter- 
prise carried on in very many instances under great 
difficulties, in spite of much national and local 
prejudice, and at an exirenditure of capital greatly 
m excess of that which would have been required 
under more favourable conditions. In 1830 the 
Duke of Wellington, then at the head of the 
government, was asked to apjroint some engineers 
to lay out four or more main linos which would 
form the great highways for the locomotive. The 
duke’s reply was that he did not like railways ; 
and Mr Goulburu, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declined to take any action in the matter, on 
the ground that interference with vested mterests 
would create an amount of opposition which the 
government could not withstand. Private enter- 
jivise speedily supplied the impetus to railway 
development which the national government refused 
to give. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
wns opened for traihe in 1830, and in 1838 there 
was a completed line between Loudon and Biruiing. 
ham. During the interval of the opening of these 
trvo lines — now absorbed in the London and North- 
Western system — lifty-six acts of parliament were 
passed authorising the construction of 1800 miles 
at a total estimated cost of 45 millions. 

The Railway Mania . — A later period marked 
with greatly increased activity on the part of pro- 
moters and engineers culminated iu the ‘ Railway 
Mania,’ followed by a great financial collapse. 
Parliament had reqni)'ed as a comlition precedent 
of comsidering any new raihvay hills that a deposit 
of ten per cent, of the estimated cost should be 
lodged with the acooniitant-general by the pro- 
moters, and five per cent, for parliamentary ex- 
penses, On the 30th of November in 1845, the 
latest date at which the Board of Trade would 
receive plans of new railways, there had been 
lodged 1263 bills, with plans and sections for new 
railways, representing a capital of 563 millions, 
and requiring the deposit of a total sum of 59 
niillioiis. The amount required for payment of the 
deposit exceeded by more than 20 millions the 
whole amount of gold and coin in the Bank of 
England and notes in circulation. The publication 
of these figures created alarm, and a panic ensued, 
the stocks of existing railways were greatly de- 
preciated, and the premiums on the shares of the 
newly-promoted companies, which had been created 
by a wild spirit of speculation, di.snppeared, and 
wide-spread ruin and commercial disaster ensued. 
The result was that, of the 1263 companies which 
were promoted, 120 only survived the ordo.al ol 
parliament. 

Railway Administration . — Up to 1891 there had 
been jinssed over 4000 separate acts of paidianient 
autliorising the construction of new or dealing witli 
the constitution and working of existing companies. 
In order to compensate to some extent for the lack 
of original design and system in connection with 
the railways, the companies have resorted to numer- 
ous plans for amalgamation, fusion, purchase, or 
working agreements between themselves. There 
were in 1891, after numerous changes and dissolu- 
tions, 616 railway companies in the United King- 
dom. Of the railways owned by those companies 
206 are worked or leased by Other companies. The 
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, for in^.tanee, has thirty-six railways 
the lessee, and has joint-ownersliip 
lines. The movement of the traffic 
ate systems of i-ailways Is provided 
! Cleariii^'-liouse Association (see 
i.SE) ; and in 18S8 an act was passed 
Board of Trade authority to call for 
jal with the schedules of rates and 
)f tlie companie.s. 

railways were authoii.sed on the 
it they would, like canals, he high- 
.e of carriers. A scale of maximum 
Bribed in each act, and the canal 
E good.s adopted. Later on the rail- 
prepared a new classification. Each 

0 contained a clause authorising the 
ny to charge a reasonable .sum in 

1 maximum tolls, in order to eoi'er 
IS, risk.s, and profit ; and from about 
each railway act prescrihed a scale 
iharges for conveyance. To these 
i most of the companies were allowed 
nal charge for the services of load- 
, covering, collection, and delivery, 

the companies had thus power to 
rates, the maxima were seldom 
even with the lower level of actual 
ders were dissati.slied, and demanded 
lies into the working of railways, 
[uivies were held between ISCG and 
mpanies were on the whole acrpiitted 
irought against them. As the result 
of 1872 the Railway Commission 
to specially deal with disiiutes 
I's and the railways. In 1885 the 
ade an attempt fo deal with the 
of railway rates, hut it w.as not 
,t an act was passed. The later 
ad the whole of 1890 were occupied 
before the Board of Trade and a 
e of both Houses of Parliament, ns 
nd classifioations of the railways, 
has been aols which come into force 
/ 1892, amending the powers and 
if nine of the leading lines. 

— In 1889 a new departure was iri- 
lio Huiigiirian state railways by the 
■ the Zone system for passengers, 
saoh station, taken as a point of 
lonsidered as the centre of certain 
ncrense in a regular ratio, and in 
:s are arranged on a .simple plan, 
iwed hy the introduction on the 
ay ay.'ibeni of the Krenzer tariff, 
hination of the Zone and the Kiio- 
I and in 1891 the Zone system was 
Hungary to the goods traftic. 
dlway Working . — At the time when 
ind Manchester Railway was coni- 
les an hour travelled hy the fast 
I coaches was about the limit of 
B. At that time the population of 
imdom was about 25 millions; in 
irTy 38 millions. At the opening of 
d Birmingham Railway there were 
lies, 54 four-horse and 49 pair-lioine 
i use. The full seating capacity of 
each being licensed to carry fifteen 
iild represent 16,500, 0(X) individual 
j course of tlie year, and it may be 
that not more than 10 millions of 
were made. The extent of corre- 
mg the population was officially 
millions of letters. In 1890 the 
engem earned on the railways was 
3n the basis of work done by stage- 
, we should require over a quarter 
hesBvebioles to move the passengers 


now conveyed over the 20,000 miles of raihiay. 
On ,S0th Xoveniher 1830 the firi^t of Her Majesty’s 
mails was transferred from the mail-coach to the 
railway. The iiicvea.sed facilities thus afforded con- 
verted a nnifonii penny post from a theory into a 
reality when th.at .sy.stem came into operation on 
5th December 1839. In 1890 the Post-office cele- 
brated the jubilee of the penny postage, and in that 
ye.ar carried 1650 inillions of letters, 207 millions of 
post-eard.s, 449 millions of book packets, and 159 
million-s of newspapers. To have conveyed this 
would have reqniied more than thirty times tlie 
mimher of coaches which carried the hiails half a 
century since. The news in tho.se days wa,s earned 
at an average speed of miles per hour. The 
railways carry the mails at an average speed of 
over 40 miles per hour. 

The total traffic in coal on the railways of the 
United Kingdom amounted to o\er 126 millions 
of tons in 1890. Of the total meat supply of Lon- 
don the railway comp.anies convey about 04 per 
cent. ; whilst of milk four companies alone import 
about 22 million.s of gallons each ye.ar. The supply 
of vegetables, fruits, and flowers for London and 
other large towns is also mainly dependent on the 
railways. The fish trade of the country also owes 
its development mainly to the railway facilities of 
recent years — in 1890, 383,000 tons of this valuable 
item of our food supplies were conveyed by rail 
from the ports to inland markets. 

Slate Ownership ofliailways . — It may he assumed 
in general that railway construction and develop- 
ment has been less hampered hy state inter- 
ference in the British Ishuula and in the United 
States and Canada than in any other parts of the 
world, and it is precisely in these countries that 
railways have attained their highest development. 
In other British colonies the government has either 
built or subsequently purchased the lines. Rail- 
way construction in France was undertaken in a 
much more methodical manner than in Great 
Britain. The country is partitioned out among six 
great coniiinnies, anil competition 1ms thus been 
entirely avoided. Tlic govemnient oivns about 
one-third of the capital invested, and will ulti- 
mately about the middle of the 20lh century become 
the absolute proiiriotor of the various systems. 'I'lie 
state has the right to fix fares and charges, and to 
deteniiiiie the amount of new mileage to he con- 
structed from time to time. So far as technical 
skill is concerned, the railways of the conntiy are 
well managed, but the accommodation provided is 
far inferior to that in Great Britain or the United 
States ; passenger-trains are compmatively few 
and crowded, and the freight service is very slow. 
The main lines are very remunerative in their 
operations, hub the local roads are mostly worked 
at a loss. In Germany the roads are owned and 
managed by the goveniment, and political and 
military considerations are paramount in the work- 
ing of the system. The lines have been cheaply 
conatvneted, the cost being less than half per mile 
that in Great Britain. The tendency in most 
other European countries is towards state ownership 
or control of luilways. The Russian government 
since 1880 has been actively engaged in buying up 
private railways and building new lines, and at 
the present time some 40 ]ier cent, of the system 
is owned by the state. In Belgium the whole of 
the lines have been so purchased hy the govern- 
ment. In Austria only one line is a state railway. 

Mailicays in the United States . — By far the ■ 
greatest and most rapid development of railway 
construction in proportion to population has taken 
place in the United States, and the working of 
railways in all parts of the world owes nuich to the 
characteristic inventive genius of Americans. The 
building of railways has not been hampered on the 
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American continent by undne legislative restric- 
tions. State ownersliip has never been seriously 
discussed ; land has l)een cheap or free for occupa- 
tion ; tlie distances to be traversed are great, and 
it is small wonder, therefore, that the iron road 
has in most districts preceded or superseded the 
ordinary higlirvay. llefore the date of the cele- 
brated locomotive trial which evolved the ‘Roclcet,’ 
an engine was run in America calleil tlie * Stour- 
bridge Lion,’ a machine made in England, and im- 
ported by the Delaware and Hudson (Janal Eailroad 
Company. The first railroad in the United States 
was, however, begun in 182S by tlie Baltimore and 
Oliio Company, a section of 15 miles from Baltimore 
to Ellicott'.s Mills being opened _ in May 1830. 
Horse-traction was first used on this line. Anieri- 
can engine.s are now found competing with Englisli- 
Iniilt machines in many parts of the world, includ- 
ing tlie British-Australian colonies. 

It Is, however, in tlie matter of carriage con- 
struction that the American railroad engineer lias 
marked out an independent path and obtained the 
most striking results. For many years European 
railway oarriage.s adlicred clo.sely to tlie model of 
the old stage-coach. The longer distances travelled 
on the American continent, and the vopnblicau spirit 
which olijected to the division of cla.sses, led to the 
adoption across the Atlantic of tlie long railroad 
car, with a central passage lietween the seats. The 
great size and weight of these structures necessi- 
tated inoi eased attention to such details as spring.s, 
couplings, and brakes, and in the provision of such 
accessories for comfort and safety American rail- 
road practice has long been in advance of that in 
any other part of the world. Repnliliean sim- 
plicity notwitlistanding, the demand for improved 
aoconnnodation gave rise to drawing-room, sleeii- 
ing, and dinirig-ronin oars, and llio stock turned 
out for these purposes by the Pullman and Wagner 
companies challenges comparison with the pro- 
vision made for the travel of royalii;^ in the Old 
World, The ‘ Ve.stihule ’ trains running on most 
of the tnink-lincs tor long distances— say lietween 
New York and Chicago — represent tlie highest 
ideal yet obtained of luxurious travelling. Rail- 
way stock of this oharactev is nio.stly owned by 
independent companies, wlioMO olfieials collect the 
extra fares for the accommodation. 

In the United States, between 1830 and 1890, a 
total lengtli of 167,000 miles has been constructed, or 
an average of nearly 2800 miles a year. Previous to 
1850 the greater portion of the railroads made were 
in the states bordering on the Atlantic, and were 
for the most part isolated lines employed for local 
traffic. A great development to this form of enter- 
prise was given by the discoveiy of gold in Cali- 
fornia, ancl lines were rapidly pnslied towards the 
centre of the continent. The great civil war at the 
oomniencement of the next decade emiihasised the 
necessity of direct communication with tlie grow- 
ing Pacific states to cement the Union, and govern- 
ment assistance was freely given both in land- 
grants and money to tlie two companies, the Union 
Pacitto and Central Pacific, wliicli, building respec- 
tively from the east and tlie west, met near Salt 
Lake City in May 1869, the total length from the 
Missouri River to San Francisco being 1700 miles. 
Since that date five transcontinental lines have 
lieen completed, including the Canadian Pacific 
Railway on British territory. The rate of general 
railroad consti'uction has varied considerably, but 
the most active period was that between 1880 and 
1890. In 1882 11,569 miles were built, and in 1887 
no less than 12,878. A large extent of this mileage 
was built in advance of the necessities of the dis- 
tricts traversed, and in other cases existing lines 
were paralleled to the heavy loss of the interests 
concerned. These periods of over-construction and 


resulting competition, comliined with a necessary 
reduction of mileage rates as the centre of agu- 
cultural piodnction moved westward across the 
continent, caused at times much depression in 
railroad securities. The system of finance under 
wliich the companies borrow money on mortgages 
with foreclosure powers (not possessed liy owners of 
British railway debentures) has also been the cause 
of heavy loss to investors in American railroads 
many of which have passed through the ordeal of 
reorganisation with tlie accompanying ‘ asse5.sment ' 
or ‘ wiping out ’ of junior securities. 

To remedy the efi'eots of over-competition, a 
system of ‘ pooling ’ receipts was adopted by the 
various trunk-lines. Under this plan the receipts 
from any given description of traffic were made into 
a common pnv.se, and divided among the comiiaiiie,s 
concerned m an agreed ratio. The state railroad 
conimiKsion.s were powerless to deal with traflic 
orioiiiating or pas.sing out of their re.spective tevri- 
tories ; hut in 1888 tlie Interstate (Jnnimerce Com- 
mission was appointed with federal authority to 
deal with questions afl'octiiig railu^ay traffic. Under 
the law apiiointiiig the comiiiis.sioii, ‘pooling’ 
receipts wa.s made illegal, and the well-known 
‘long and .short lianl’ clause, osLablishing uniform 
mileage rate.s, was, contrary to the result, expected, 
to prodnee disastrons resnUs to railway revenues. 

The total railway capital in the United States in 
1890 was §10,122,000,000, of which rather less than 
half, or §4,640,000,000, consisted of caiiital stock, 
and the remainder of ilifieronb forms of indebted- 
iiesB. Tlie cost per mile of completed road was 
$59,6.38. The gross earnings were $1,097,847,000, 
equal to 10-8 per cent, on the investment, and the 
net earnings $.34(1,921,000, or 3 '4 per cent, on tlie 
outstanding capital. Of this amount 4‘18 per 
cent, represents intercBt on indobtednc.sa, while the 
average return in the way of dividend to slock- 
Iioldors was 1'80 per cent. The work done was 
reiiroseiitod in 1800 iiy 703,025,000 train miles 
run. Passengers were carried to the miniber of 
520,430,000, and an average distance of 24 '06 miles, 
while 701,344,000 tons ot freight wore carried an 
average distance of 112’91 miles. The average 
eaniings per passengor per mile were 2 ’185 cents, 
and per ton of goods per mile O’036 cents, the latter 
a lower average than in mo.st other countries, the 
distances lianled being unusually great. 

Colonial and Foroitjn Fuilways . — Canadian rail- 
ways follow closely in their cliavncteiistics the 
construction and inethoda of worlcing of tlie lines 
acro.ss the boundary. The return of 1800 gives 
a total of about 14,000 miles completed, the 
greater proportion of the mileage being divided 
between two companies, the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific. Tlie nominal capital, inoliiding 
advances made and aid granted by the Dominion 
government, was $786,447,000, or $56,174 per mile. 
The earnings were returned at $46,844,000, and the 
net profits at $13,930,000. Passengers were carried 
to the number of 12,821,000, and 20,787,000 tons of 
freight. 

Ill Mexico for many years the line from Vera 
Cruz to the capital, constructed in 1850 at a heavy 
cost by Britisli capital, was the only railway in 
existence ; but routes connecting with the systems 
of the United States were subsequently construoted 
under American auspices. 

Of railways in otlier Central American states the 
PanamA line constructeil by American capital, as 
the first transcontinental route, claims chief atten- 
tion. Otlier routes lietween the Atlantic anil 
Pacific are under construction, and a great scheme, 
traversing tlie Isthmus from nortli to south, was 
discussed and steps taken for tlie necessary surveys 
at a meeting of representatives of the various re- 
publics held in 1890 at Wasliington. The project 
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vies in niagnitucle witli the Trans- Sil)ei inn railway 
scheme in the Old World. The Argentine Con- 
feileration I'epresents the chief railway development 
in the southern half of the continent. 

In the early day.s of railway entei'prise in India 
the agency of private eoinpaides guaranteed hy the 
state was exclusively employed, and nearly all the 
great trunk-lines of the country weie made under 
this .system. The government gave the land for 
the lines free of charge, and guaranteed interest 
generally at five per cent, on the share ca|)ital and 
a lower rate upon the debentures for ninety-nine 
years. Any surplus earnings after the guaranteed 
rates were paid were divided equally between the 
government and the companies, jloreover, the 
government retained the right of buying the under- 
takings at specified dates on payment of the value 
of the stock calculated at its rrrarket price on the 
avei'age of the three preceding year.s. Itr this way 
the East Indian Railway was acquired hr 1880, 
tire Eastern Bengal in 1881, the Sind, Prinjah, ami 
Dellri in 1885-86, the Oridli and Rohrlkrirrd at the 
enrl of 1888, ami the South Indian in 1890. In 
1870 a new policy of railway development hy 
the direct agency of the state was inaugurated ; 
and in ISSO-Sl the systerrr of encotiragtrtg private 
enterprise by state assistance was again ariopted. 
Both agencies are now ettrployed. In sontc 
instances — notably the Bengal aird North-Western 
line — railways have been con.strricted without any 
direct pecrmiary assistance ; in otlrers a subsidy or 
limited grrarantee has been gr anted. The agency 
of prir’ate companie.s has also been enrployed hy 
the government both in the oonstrirction and work- 
ing of .state lines. In all cases the government has 
the power of taking over the railways at specified 
periods on stated terms. In 1884 a select com- 
mittee reported in favour of a more rapid extension 
of I'ailwaya than had been taking place, and recom- 
mended the broad gauge— i.e. 5 feet 6 inches— 
e.xcept In tracts where trie metre or smaller gauge 
was already in successful operation, and for local 
lines where the traffic could only be light. Tire 
first railway opened in India was that of the Great 
Indian Peninsular Company from Bombay to 
Taunali, traffic being cumiiieiiced on 4th May 
1853, and at the close of 1890 there were 16,996 
miles in working. Of this total 8077 miles were 
state lines worked hy companies, 4680 miles 
state ]ine.s worked hy the state, 25884 miles were 
worked hy guaranteed companies, 381 hy assLsterl 
companies, 5394 miles were owned by native states 
and worked by compaities, 124 miles were owned 
by native states and worked by state railway agency. 
5471 were owned and worked by native states, ami 
582 miles were in Portuguese and French territory. 

The first railway in Australasia was projected in 
1850 in New South 'Wales by private enteiqrrise, 
but was completed by the government. With a 
few small exceptions the r-ailways of the Austral- 
asian colonies are owned ami worked hy the 
governments. The dates of opening of the first 
lines and latest mileage returns of each colony are : 
Victoria ( 13th September 1854), 2762 miles ; New 
Sontli Wales (29th May 1855), 2182 niilas ; Queens- 
land (31st July 1865), 2113 mile.s ; South Australia 
(26th April 1856), 1810 mile,s; Western Australia 
(21st January 1864), 569 miles; New Zealand (Ist 
December 1863), 1965 miles ; Tasmania (10th Eeb- 
rnary 1871), 374 miles. In Australasia in 1870 
there were but 948 miles of railway, hut in 1890 
there were about 12,000 miles. The' distribution of 
this total is .shown above. It is unfortunate that 
in Australia dilTerent gauges have been adopted, 
so that wliere the systems join transhipment of 
goods and passengers is necessary. The Victorian 
lines are built on the 5 feet 3 inches gauge, which 
is also the national standard in South Australia, 


but this colony has also 700 miles on the 3 feet 6 
inche.s gauge. In New South Wales a 4 feet hj 
inches gauge is the standard, but there is also a 5 
feet 3 inches line. In Queensland, Western Aus- 
tialia, Tasinauia, and New Zealand all the railways 
are on a 3 feet 0 inches gauge. The capital cost per 
mile of the Australasian lines has been : "Victoria, 
£13,612; New South Wales, £12,532; Tasmania, 
£8436 ; New Zealand, £7582 ; Queen.'-land, £6766 ; 
South Australia, £6444 ; and Western Anstialia, 
£4374 per mile. In Cape Colony the fust lailway 
was opened 20th June 1860, and when the govern- 
ment took over the railways in 1873 there were 
only 034 miles ; in 1800 there rvere 1890 miles. 

In China the liist short railway at Woosung was 
torn np after a few months’ working, hnt the line 
to the Kaeping collieries uas not disturbed. Some 
100 miles of the Tien-tsin line has since been con- 
stiucted, and plans are under disens^-ion for the 
construction of a trunk route. See the articles 
on the several conn tries. 

Baihcay Milmge . — The dates of the opening of 
the first railways, and the mileage in 1891, of the 
principal countries are as under : 

Au'itria-Hungi'iry 20111 September 1S2S.. .. 10,467 

Uelgiiiiii 5th ]^r.Ty 1S35 3215 

Dennmrk,. 18th September 184i. . , . l‘i'Ji 

France Ist October 1S28 2*2,580 

Geiinany... 7th December 1835 25,969 

Great liritam and Ireland . . .27t]i September lb*i5. . . . 20,073 

Greece IStli February 1569 230 

Italy 3a October 1S39 8117 

NetUerlanas 13tli Septeniber 1839 .. . , 18S7 

Norway 14th July 1853 070 

Portugal OtU July 1554 12S0 

Ru'?sia it\i Apnl 1SS8 10,027 

Spain 30th October 1848 6127 

Sweden 0th Ffibrnory 1351 1623 

Switrerlaiid 15th June 1844 1929 

Turkey 4th October 1660. ....... 1096 

Egypt 2Cth January 1550 1494 

India 18th April 1853 16,096 

United States 17th Apnl 1827 107,000 

Canada 10th March 1847 14,000 

Mexico &th Octo^r 1S50. 5827 

Argentine Hcimblic 14th December 1864 .... 6708 

Brazil 80th April 1S64 5770 

Chili January 1852 1926 

Colombia January 1680 230 

Pai-aguay 1st October 1S03 149 

Pern 29th .May 1851 994 

Uruguay 1st January 1S69 537 

Venezuela 0th February 1S60 441 

See Francis, HUiory of the EntjUsh Baihcay (1851); 
VV. Galt, Baihcay Befo't'vi (1805 ) ; Smiles, Lives of George 
and ^hert Stephenson (18G8); Colbiiin, Locomotive 
Engineering (1871); Arthur Helps, Life of T, Brassey 
(1872); Francis Trevithick, Life of TrevithieJi (1872); 
Adams, Bailroad and Baihcay Questions (1878); Bed- 
man, Law of Baihcay Companies as Carriers (1880); 
Burdett's O^cial Intelligence (1891); Bariy and Bram- 
well, i?ai7icavs and Loco7no(ires (1881); Bigg, Baihcay 
Acts, 1830-66 ( 1807), and Supplement to, I 876783 ( 1883 ) ; 
Minot, Railway Travel in Europe and America (1882) ; 
Clifford, Frivate Bill Legislation (2 vols. 1885-87); 
Ivatt’d Railway Manageme^it of Stations "Waring, 

State Purchase of Railways (1887); ProfeFSor Marshall 
on State Ownership, in Trans, Brih Assoc. (1890); 
Jeans, Railway Frohlms of yVorkbig in Liferent 
Countries (1887); M'Dennott, Life of Firlank (1887), 
and The Railway Clearing-house (1887); "Williains, Our 
Iron Roads (1888), and 2'he Midland Baihcay 
new cd. 1888); H. Grierson, Railway Rates, English and 
(1886) ; Findlay, Woi'kiivj atid Management of 
anEwjlish ^ihuay (1889); Acworth, Baiheays of Eng- 
land (1889), and Railways of Scotlaiid (1890) ; Hodges, 
Lato of Railways, by Lely (7th ed. 1889); Hyde, The 
Royid Mail (3d ed. 1889) ; Foxwell and Fairer, Express 
Trains, English and Foreign (1889); Fisher, Railway 
AeeounCs and Finance (1891); Railways of Ammica 
(1890); BradshaVs Raihcay Manuals Board of Trade 
Baihcay Returns {oi capital, revenue, accidents, brakes, 
signals) ; Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States (annual) ; Reports of Interstate Commission of the 
United Slates ; and for forei^ works on railways, see the 
Catalogue of M. Hunod, Paris. 
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Raimondi. See Marcantonio. 

Rain. Wliatever lowers tlie temperature of 
tlic air below tlie point of saturation, or the dew- 
point, may be regarded as a cause of rain. Various 
causes may conspire to bring about this change of 
temperature, but by far the mo.st important of 
these originate in winds and otlier movements of 
tlie atmosphere. Tlie more prominent priiiciple.s 
of the connection of the wiutla to tlie rainfall are 
these : ( 1 ) IVlien the winds have traversed a con- 
sider, able e.xtent of ocean before reaching land tlie 
rainfall is large; (2) when the winds, on arriving 
at the land, advance into higher latitudes or into 
colder regions the rainfall is largely increased, for 
the simple reason that the air is now more rapidly 
brought below the point of saturation; (.S) if the 
winds, even though they arrive directly from the 
ocean, have nob ti-aversed a considerable breadth 
of it, the rainfall is not large — indeed, in the case 
of the sea-hoard of Lower California the mean 
annual amount, as at Sail Diego, is only 10 inches ; 
(4) if the winds, even though they have crossed a 
great extent of ocean, yet on arriving at the land 
at once advance into lower latitudes or into warmer 
regions, the rainfall is .small; {!i) if a range of 
moimlains lie across the onivard course of the 
winds, the rainfall is largely increased on tlie side 
facing the wind.s, hut reduced over the region on 
the other side of the range ; the leason being that, 
as the air on the windward side of the ridge is 
suddeidy raised to a greater height in crossing the 
ridge, the temperature is still more reduced by 
mere expansion, and a more copious precipitation 
is the consequence. On the lee .side, as tlie air 
descends to lou'er levels, it gradually gets drier, 
and hence the rainfall of necessity dimiin.shes willi 
every stage of the descent to lower levels. 

Attention may he here drawn to the diminislied 
velocity of the wind over land as compared with 
tlie open sen, as has been fully shown by tlie ohser- 
vation.s of the ChaUenger expedition. From tliese 
it has been proved that an envelope of stiller air, 
or air of less velocity as compared with that of 
the ocean, broods over the land, and liy its presence 
forces the wind blowing across the land to a gi-eatev 
height, thus augmenting the rainfall. This drag- 
ging effect of the land on the wind, and the import- 
ant oon.seqnences resulting from it, explain how it 
is that during north-easterly storms of rain the 
foreshores of tlie Firth of Forth, Moray Firth, and 
Pentland Firth, which look to the north-east, 
receive a inucli heavier rainfall than other parts of 
Scotland in these circumstances. On the Ayrshire 
coast the aiiimal rainfall at Ayr is 38 inches, but 
at Girvan it rises to 51 inches. Both stations are 
close to tlie coast, the only diff'erGnce being that 
the hills to the eastwaul approach much nearer the 
coast at Girvan. 

For short periods the heaviest rainfalls occur 
with thmiderstonns, and with tornadoes, water- 
spouts, and other forms of the whirlwind, for tlie 
reason that not only is their rapid expansion due 
to the rapid ascent of the air, hut also to great 
rarefaction produced by the extreme velocity of the 
gyrations of the air round the axis of the whirl- 
wind. One of the heaviest rainfalls yet recorded 
in the British Islands was 2'24 indies in 40 minutes 
at Ledimthie, Forfarshire, during a scveie thunder- 
storm on 18th June 1887. At Camherwcll, London, 
3T2 inches fell in 2 hours 17 minutes on Lst Augn.st 
1846. Of heavy falls during one day the following 
may he mentioned : Beii Nevis Ohserv.itoi-y, 7 ‘29 
inolies, 3d October 1890 ; Seathwaite, 678 inches, 
8th May 1884; Tongue, O'OO inches, 7th September 
1870; New]3ort, Wales, 5 '33 inches, 14th July 
1875 ; and Gaumsinas, Argyllshire, 6-60 inches, 
24th Jamiaiy 1868. 

In the United States, where severe thunder- 


storms and tornadoes more frequently occur, the 
daily rainfalls repeatedly exceed these amounts. 
Tims, during the years 1885-89 the following heavy 
rainfalls of one day were recorded ; Brownsville 
Texas, 12-94 inche.s in Septciuhcr 1886 ; Pensacola’ 
1070 inches, June 1SS7 ; Key West, 7-80 inches' 
Septeniher 1889; Chattanooga, 7-61 inches, Marcll 
1886; Shreveport, 7-54 inche.s, January 1885; ami 
a day’s rainfall of from 0 to 7 inches is repeatedly 
recorded in tlie United States. These amounts ai'e 
greatly' exceeded in lower latitudes. Tliu.s, on the 
ICliasi Hills, India, 30 inches on each of five suc- 
cessive days have been recorded ; at Bombay, 24 
inches in one night; and at Gibraltar, 33 inches in 
26 lionrs. 

As regards the ocean little i.s y'et known from 
observation. This, however, is clear, that in the 
equatorial belt of calms between the rogion.s swept 
by' the two trades the rainfall of the ocean reaches 
the maximmii ; and the parts of the Atlantic and 
Pacific which are longest within tlie belt of calms 
a.s it shifts nortliward and southward witli season 
liave the lioavie.st ocean rainfall. But, though the 
cloud-scvecn is uuquestiunahly' dense and tha rain- 
fall frequent and heavy, the observations of the 
Challeugcr and the Novara show that the state- 
ments generally' made as to tlicso arc very' greatly 
exaggerated. Over the open sea in the regions of 
the trades the rainfall is everywhere small, owing 
to the circumstance that these winds are an im- 
mediate oultlow from anti-cyclonic regions, their 
dryness being further inci eased since tlieir course 
is directed in region.s that become constantly 
warmer. 

The trade.9, however, do])<)sit a larger rainfall 
over islands and other land-surfaces which they 
traverse ; the amounts being proportional to the 
height of the laud, hut more particularly to the 
degree in which the high land ranges lie across 
the paths of the winds. Thus, at AseeiLsion, 
whicli is within the south-east trades the whole 
year round, the annual rainfall i.s 8-85 inches ; and 
at St Helena on the coast 6-36 inches, hut on the 
high land in the interior of the i.sland it rises to 
24 inclies. In the western division of the Pacific, 
for some distance on oacli side of the equator, the 
rainfall is very slight, and extensive guano deposits 
are formed on Malden and otlier islands scattered 
over that region. In Mauritius, on tlie weather 
shore of the island, the animal rainfall is about 
.30 inches ; hut at Cliiuy, 16 miles inland, it is 146 
inches, tlie latter place being in the neighbourhood 
of extensive forest-olad nioniitaiii.s, 

The heaviest rainfalls of the globe are brought 
by the winds which have traversed tlie greatest 
extent of ocean within the tro]iics. Tlie.se con- 
ditions are most completely fulfilled from June to 
Seiiteniber by the winds whioli, beginning their 
course from about 30° S. lat., blow home on 
.southern Asia as the south-we.st monsoon, which 
accordingly distrihute.s a heavier rainfall over a 
larger portion of the earth's surface than occurs 
auywhere else in any .season. On these summer 
winds the rainfall of India chiolly dciiends, and 
the ‘ lie ’ of the momi tain-systems witli respect to the 
winds intensifies tlie effects. The following^ in 
inches are the animal amoimts at different points 
in the west from Surat southward; Surat, 41; 
Bombay', 74; Mahahalesliwar, 263; Bnnca, 251; 
Honawar, 139; Calicut and Cochin, 115. In the 
west of Ceylon the rainfall is also large, lieing at 
Colombo 88, at Galle 90, at Ratnapura, inland 
among the hills, 160 ; but in the cast of the island, 
before reaching which the monsoon is deprived of 
much of its moisture, it is considerably less, being 
at Mannar 91; at Jaffna 49, and at Trincomalee 62. 
The rainfall is also very large in Burma, being at 
Akyah 194, Sandoway 214, Diamond Island 119, 
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Rangoon 99, Tavoy 197, Mergui 162, and Port 
Blair 117. In the north-east angle of the Bay 
of Bengal, and thence north to Bhutan, where the 
sntniner inon.soon curves to a we.sterly conr.se up 
the valley of the Ganges, the rainfall ia great, 
rising at Gherra-punji, in the Khasi Hills dis- 
trict, to 472 inches— or nearly 40 feet — being the 
largest know’n rainfall anywhere on the globe. 
Owing to this diversion in the course of the mon- 
soon, the valley of the Ganges enjoys a generous 
rainfall. On the other hand, the rainfall is small 
over the plains of the Punjab, bein^ at Multan 
6 '79, and at Knrrachee 7 '25, increasing over the 
higher part.s of the province, at Lahore 21, Uui- 
balla 36, Simla 70, and Dharnisala 122. 

The key to the distiihution of the rainfall over 
the East Indian Archipelago and Australia is the 
distribution of pre.ssure from south-eastern Asia to 
Australia, with the resulting prevailing winds. 
During the winter months pressure diminishe.s 
raiiidly from Asia southwards, and northerly winds 
prevail. Now, as these winds have travelled a 
great breadth of ocean, they arrive in a highly 
saturated state and deposit a heavy rainfall over 
these islands and the north of Australia. The 
degree to which the.se rains penetrate into Aus- 
tralia depends entirely on the strength of the 
winter monsoon. On the other hand, during the 
summer months pre.ssurc increa.ses from Asia south- 
wards, and southerly wind.s set in from Australia 
to A.sia, distributing in their course a very large 
rainfall over the i.slands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, lising at several places to 30 inches a 
month. The small rainfall in .such islands as 
Timor, which are more immediately sheltered, as 
it were, by Australia during these southerly 
winds, impresses on the region well-marked dry 
and wet annual seasons. These marked differences 
among the climates of this archipelago really 
de|)end on the geographical distribution of land 
and sea in this part of the globe,_and must there- 
fore be regarded as permanent differences, and as 
having played no inconspicuous part in the unique 
distribution of animal and vegetable life which is 
so chai-acteristic of the archipelago. Since in the 
summer of the southern hemisphere the winds blow 
from the sea inland, and in the winter from the 
land seaward, it follows that generally the summer 
is the rainiest season. In the interior, along the 
Murray River and its affluents, the rainfall every- 
where is necessarily small. In the north of New 
Zealand the winter rainfall is the heavie.st, but 
farther south, where the wet westerly winds prevail 
with some constancy at all seasons, the rainfall 
is distributed pretty equally through the year, and 
is of course largest on the western slopes of these 
islands. Thus, while in the east it is at Dunedin 
34 and at Christchurch 28 inches, in the west it 
is at Hokitika 120, and at Beaby, inland, 106 
inches. 

Europe as regards its rainfall may be divided 
into two regions — the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and the rest of the continent. A 
vast ocean on one hand, a great continent on the 
other, and a prevalence of westerly winds rule the 
distribution of the rainfall in western and northern 
Europe. Now, since these westerly winds liave 
triiveraed a vast extent of ocean before arriving at 
the land, they distribute a large rainfall, particu- 
larly on hilly regions opposing their course. Thus, 
over a large part of the Highlands of Scotland 
more than 80 inches fall annually, and over fully 
one-third of the British Islands the annual amount 
exceeds 40 inches. On the other hand, in eastern 
districts on the lee side of the great mountain- 
ranges, the rainfall does not exceed 30 inches over 
a large portion of England, and in some of the 
best agncnltural districts of Scotland. In the 


west of Norway it is 72 inches at Bergen, 46 inches 
at the Lofoden Isles, and 10 inches at the North 
Cape; over large portions of Sweden it is 21 inches, 
and in Russia and Siberia it varies from 20 to 2 
inches. Spain present-, gieat extremes, from 70 in 
the north-west to 13 inches at Sar.agossa. In the 
plains of France and Cennany it varie.s from 20 to 
35 inches, rising, however, on appioaehing the 
Alps to more than 100 inches. In western Em ope 
the greater part of the r.ain falls in winter, hut in 
the interior of the continent in summer. The 
Slimmer climates of the extreme south of Europe 
and in the north of Africa, situated at compara- 
tively low levels, are practically rainles.s, owing to 
the northerly winds that set in with considerable 
force at thi.s time of the year towards the lieated 
plains of the Sahara. 

The Slimmer winds in the south-east of the 
United States are southerly; .and, as they hai'G 
previously traversed a considerable extent of ocean, 
they anive well hut not super-saturated, and pour 
clown a monthly rainfall of 6 inches or more from 
Louisiana to Cliesapeake Bay. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over the eastein states 
is the result of no mountain-ridges lying athwart 
their path and of the winds passing into higher 
latitudes and therefore cooler regions. Ag.ain, 
the distribution and amount of the summer rain- 
fall in the west .and noitli of the United States is 
really determined by the low atmo.spheric pressure 
which has its centre in the legion of the Rocky 
Mountains. To the west of this low piea.sure 
winds are generally north-westerly, and ns they 
thus pass into hotter regions the summer rainfall 
in these paits of the United States and Canada 
Is either nothing or very small ; whereas on the 
east side winds are southerly, and the rainfall con- 
sequently equals, or even exceeds, that of the finest 
agi'icultnral districts of Great Britain. 

As regards the rainfall of the two e.xtvenie 
months, January and July, the following sliow in 
inches the amounts for various places ; Vera Cruz, 
5'lOand 35'90 ; Para, 6'51 and 3'26: Manaos, 7‘33 
and 1'82 ! Buenos Ayres, 2 '37 and 1 '70 ; Corrientes, 
5 '24 and 2 '67 ; and in .Africa, Alexandria, 1'95 and 
0'20; Algiers, 4'43 and 0'04; Senegal, 0-28 aiul 
3 '00; Sierra Leone, 0'09 .and 24'20 ; Capetown, 
0'28 and 3'83; Durban, o'OO and 1'70; and Zanzi- 
bar, 2'02and 2'33. The e.xplaiiation of these and 
similar differences is found in the seasonal changes 
of the wind. The South African colonies present 
the strongest aspects of climate, so far as the rain- 
fall Is concerned, being divided into two totally 
distinct cla-sses, the climates of the Natal coast 
and of tlie inland regions where the rains ocoiir 
during the slimmer months, and the cliniate.s of the 
other regions where the rains fall cliielly during 
tlie winter nionths. The driest region of Africa is 
doubtless the Sahara, and the wettest the region 
from the Victoria Nyanza northwards, including 
the gathering-grounds of the Nile. 

See Meteoboioot, Rain-gauge; also Elood-bain, 
and, for showers of frogs and fishes, Showebs. For maps 
of annual rainfall of the globe, see Loomis in Silliman's 
Amer. Jour. Sci., llurray m Jour. Soy. Scot. Geo. Soe,, 
and Hann in Climatological Atlas. For particular coun- 
tries, Symons, and Buchan for the British Islands; 
Raulin for France and Algiers ; Blanford and Elliot for 
India; the Dutch for East India Islands; Tod, Eusoell, 
Hector Ellery, and IVragge for Australasia; the Signal 
Service for the United States ; Carpraael for Dominion of 
Canada; the Meteorological Services of the different 
European countries, &c. 

Kainbow. The rainbow is the heat known 
of all optical meteorological phenomena, consist- 
ing of a coloured arch formed opposite the sun 
on falling raindrops, and visible whenever the 
necessary conditions of a passing shower on one 
side and a clear and not too high sun on the 
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other occur. Two bow.s are frequently seen, eacli 
exhibiting the full spectrum of colours from 
letl to violet ; but in the inner or primary 
bow the reel is the outer eilge and violet the 
inner, while in the outer or secondary bow the 
order is reversed, the red being inside and the 
violet on the exterior. The colours are always 
arranged in a definite order, that of the solar 
spectrum— viz. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet, but .shade imperceptibly into 
each other. The cause of this hreaking up of_ the 
sunlight into its con.stituent colours is explained 
in most phyisical and meteorological text-books ( see 
Light, by Professor Tait, chap, x., or Meteorology, 
by E. Loomis, par. 416), bub may be briefly sum- 
marised as follo'svs : 

For the primary bow (fig. 1), let PQR represent 
the section of a raindrop, and SP a ray of light 
falling on it. The ray enters the drop at P, meets 



Fig. 1. 

the surface again at It, is reflected to Q, whei’e it 
leave.s the drop in the direction QE. The ray is 
refracted or bent on entering the drop at P and 
again on emerging at Q — the amount of this refrac- 
tion depending on the acuteness of the angle at 
which the ray meets tho surface. Now it may be 
shown that tliere is a iiartieular point P, such that 
any ray from S striking tho aurfaco below P 
eineiges again above Q, and any ray above P also 
emerges above Q— the former owing to the more 
acute angle of the reflection, and the latter to the 
greater refraction on entering and leaving the 
drop. The course of two such rays is shown by 
the dotted lines in lig. 1. Q is thus a turning- 
point in the emerging rays, and near it a very 
large number of rays pass out, and an observer at 
E sees a bright image of S in the direction EQ. 
This statement applies to any one colour of sun- 
light ; hut, as the refrangihility increases from rod 
to violet, the latter is Lent more at P and Q, and 
the line EQ lies at a Hatter angle. The observer, 
therefore, sees the violet rays reflected on drops at 



a less altitude than those that reflect the red, the 
other colours being intermediate. The raindrop 
being spherical, this reflection takes place in all 


directions, the fixed condition heiug the radius of 
the bow, that is tho angle between tlio line from 
the observer to the bow and that passing from the 
sun to the observer, or, in other words, the ohsen’er’s 
shadow. For red light this angle is 42° 39', and for 
violet 40° 13'. If tho son were a Inniinons point 
each colour would he shaiply defined, hut ns the 
disc of tho sun subtends an angle of about 30' 
each colour is broadened to this ainoimt, aiul they 
overlap. 

Exactly .similar reasoning explains the secondary 
how (lig. 2). Tho light that forms it has been 
twice reflected, at li and at It', the point tj lies 
above P, and rays outeiing either above or below 
P all emcige below Q. A ghmeo at the diagram 
will show that tho greater bending of the more 
refrangible rays makes the lino EtJ more neaily 
vertical, and therefore the rdolet rays form the 
outer edge and tho reel tho inner of tho secondary 
boxY. The radius of the red is 50° 5', and of the 
violet 54° O'. The .space between the hows gets no 
lellected light, hut that inside the primary and 
outside the .secondary is faintly illuminated by 
rays such as are indicated by the dotted lines in 
lig. 1 and their equivalents in lig. 2, rvhicli are 
not shown. These rays ‘ interfere ’ ( see Intisrijee- 
ENCE) rvith each other, and oanse alternations of 
colour rvhich api)enr as spurious hows inside the 
primary and outside the secondaiy. 'They can 
only he seen with strong sunlight and small drops 
of rain. 

The radius of the primary bow being roughly 40°, 
it is evident that it cannot be seen when the sun is 
at a greater elevation than this, as tho liigliest 
part of the how would lie below the horizon, 
licnee in the latitude of Edinburgh rainbows 
cannot bo seen for several hours about noon at the 
time of the suinnior solstice. If the drops of water 
bo very small the interferenoo of the rays causes 
such a complete overlapping of the colouis that 
the bow api)ears white : this is the case gouemlly 
with a fog-bow. 

luloiseeting rainbows have frequentl,'^ been seen. 
When tho sun is roilected from a siiriace of still 
water a. bow is formed by the rofleotod image as 
well as by the sun itself. Lunar rainbows often 
occur, but the feebleness of the moon’s light usually 
prevents any colours being observed. There are 
many popular weather prognostications connected 
with r-ainhow.s, all dependent on the fact that they 
imply local passing showers. ‘A rainbow in the 
morning' is the .shepherd’s warning : a rainbow at 
night is the shepherd’s delight, ’is easily understood 
when Yve remember that the rainbow is formed 
opposite the sun, and that weather-changes in 
the British Islands generally pass from west to 
cast. 

Rainey’.s Corpuscles. See GEEaAniNiDA. 

Rain-gauge. Rain-gange.s measure the quan- 
tity of rain Yvhich falls, and are of varinns con- 
structions. One of the best is that known as 
Symons’ rain-gango, consisting of a funnel-shaped 
receiving vessel, and a glass measure of muoli 
smaller diameter so ns to allow as nice graduation 
as may be desii'ed. In the fig. a is the funnel- 
shaped receiving vessel (slionm in section in the 

sharp- 
retaiu 

its' circularity ; 1), the vessel ivliich roceiVe.s the 
rain collected ; and c, the graduated glass measure 
which measures tho amount in tenths and hun- 
dredths of an inch. If desired it may be graduated 
to still greater nicety. Another excellent gauge 
is one which is a modilioation of Glnisher’s gaime, 
brought into use by the Meteorological Office. Tlie 
diameter of this gauge is 8 inches, and there is 
added to it a vertical cylinder on the toqr of the 


lig.), 5 inches in diameter, with an upright, 
edged and strong rim, in order that rt may 
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receiving funnel, to retain the snow as it falls and 
i>revent°its l)eing blown out of the gauge, as is 
likelv to happen when the funnel is shallow. 
Becliley’s is perhaps the hest continuously record- 
ing rain-gauge, and is now very generally super- 
seding Osier’s so long in use. 

Since diilerent amounts are colleeted at difl'erent 

heights above the 

ground, it is india- 

I lornnt|’ and coin- 

^ I'iuis of rain-gauge 

p 5 „ UTiif^orin height 

f P ' lieiglit now 

jKlJii j je c generally adopted is 

B ^ 'l' JHII 1 ^ Ff"" sary to secure at the 

^5^ i po‘! height adopted are 

the ground and arc 
Syuiuus’ llain-gauge. broken into minute 

d roplets, a large 
number of which in their second descent fall 
into the gauge; (2) the prevention of ont- 

splaahing, which ooeura when the funnel is very 
sliallow; and (3) the protection of the gauge as 
much as possible from strong winds, whieli so 
seriously interfeie with the amount collected, by 
lilaoing it as near the ^lound as can he done con- 
sistent with the prevention of in-splashing. These 
conditions are hest fulfilled by using the gauges 
named, and placing their riins 12 inches above wie 
ground. It lias been proved from carefully con- 
ducted experiments that rain-gauges with diameters 
varying from 3 inches upwards collect amounts, 
when in positions exactly similar, within about 

3 per cent, of each other. Accordingly, gauges 
with diameters exceeding 8 iiichas insure no 
greater accuracy than suialler ones, being only 
really required in the case of continuously record- 
ing gauges to hold the self-registering apparatus. 
On the other hand, g.auges of from 3 to 5 iuclies 
diameter, such as rieming’s and Jagga’s, give good 
trustworthy results. 

Special care should be taken that the gauge and 
its glass measure he kept clean ; that it he firmly 
fixed and the rim kept in a horizontal position ; 
and that it be made of a material wliich will stand 
exposure to the weather well. It should be placed 
in a situation as open as can be secured for it, 
particularly towards the directions from which the 
rain chiefly comes ; and in each case it should be 
a.s distant from any neighbouring house, tree, or 
other object at least as far as the height of the 
object itself. 

Rainier, Mount, or Tacoma, one of the highest 
peaks of the Cascade Range (q.v.). 

Rainy Lake, forming a portion of the bound- 
ary line between Ontario and the United States, 
lies west, and 100 miles distant from the nearest 
point, of Lake Superior, and is about 50 miles long. 
It discharges by Rainy River into Lake of the 
Woods. 

Raipur, a town in the Central Provinces of 
India, stands on a plateau (950 feet), ISO miles 
E. of Nagpur, has numerous tanks and groves 
of trees, a strong fort (1640), and a trade in 
grain, lac, cotton, &c. Pop. 24,948. — The disirict 
has an area of 11,885 sq. nr. and a pop. (1881) of 
1,405,171. 

Raised Benches. See Bk.ache.s (ILused;, 
Uphe.vval. 

Rai.silis aie dried grapes, used for cooking, for 
dessert, and in the mannfaotnre' of wine"-. They 
are produced in largest, quantities in the soutli- 
e.-Lstern jirovinces of Spain — Malaga, Alicante, and 
Valencia — and in A'in Minor — the islands of C(),s 
and Samos — and the .adjacent districts on tlie main- 
land ; smaller quantities are grown iir Provence, 
Son them Italy, the islands of the Greek xirclii- 
pelago, and Crete. Currants (q.v.) are a small and 
peculiar variety produced in Greece, in the Morea, 
nnd_ the Ionian Islands. The grapes intended for 
i'aisin.s are dried either on the vines, after the 
stalks of tire burrclre.s have been partly cut tlrrouglr, 
or spread out on the ground ; it is only in case of 
corrtirrued bad weather or pei.-istent want of snn- 
.sliirte that they are dried by avtilicial heat. Tire 
Iietter qualities ar-e left on fire stalks and dried irr 
bunebea; these are exported for use as dessert. 

All les.s estinrable qualities are interrded for' cook- 
ing pniqroae.s, .anil, to a less extent, for the prepara- 
tion of ar'liltci.al wines or tire improvement of wines 
of inferior quality. Raisins are rich in .sng.sr, and 
it is this property that rirakes tirenr ser-viceable to 
the rtranufactiirers of nine. The brrncltes irr tended 
for table use are sometimes dipped in water trpon 
tire .surface of wltteh sninrsa layer of olive-oil, or 
in a strong potash lye. The object is to make the 
skin soft and give it a glossv lustre. The raisins 
gi'own in Spain are large amt blue, and are known 
in the market as ‘IMalaga r.aisins’ and as ‘lexias,’ 
the former for dessert, tire latter for cooking. The 
raisins of Asia Minor are slripjied principally at 
Smyi'na (q.v.), arrd embrace tiro Elerrre and sinrilar 
varieties, which are long and light brown in colunr, 
and sultanas, small light-brown grapes, •with a 
thin and delicate skin and no seeds or kernels. 
Britain inrports in all nrrnnally frorrr 403,600 cwt. 
(1886) to 653,100 cwt. (1887), valued at £813,000 
(1886) to £1,022,400. Pronr Spain Britain imports 
every year raisins to tire aver'.age valire (ten years 
ending 1889 ) of £808,370, and fronr Asia Minor to 
the value of £399,300 ( 1 889 ). Of late years raisins 
have been successfully dried in California ; but irr 
1890 the United States still imported r-aishrs to the 
amount of 36,914,330 lbs., of tire value of §1,997,103. 

Riijah, or more cor-rectly B.ijA (from the Sans- 
krit riijun, ‘king,’ cognate with tire Lat. reg- of 
rex), origrnallv a title which belonged to princes of 
Hindu race ■wlro, either as independent sovereigns 
or as feudatories, governed a territory. Now, how- 
ever, the title Iras a much wider extension ; it is 
used of independent sovereigns, of subject or ‘pro- 
tected ’ princes, of petty chiefs, of gr eat landownens, 
and of some persons of eminence who are neither 
rudere nor landowners. 

Rajainahenrtri (fomierly often spelt Bajali- 
minify), a town of India, in the pre-sidenoy of 
hladtas, stands on the left bank of the Godavari, 

30 miles from its mouth. It has a museum, a 
provincial school, two gaols, and some Clrristiau 
churches. From 1753 to 1758 it was held by the 
French. Pop. 24,555. 

Rajmalial, a dec.ayed town of India, stairtl.s 
on a steep enrirrence on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 170 miles NNW. of O.alcntta. It was long 
the mtief tomi of the Bengal and Bahar provinces, 
but is now deserted and ruinous, being only note- 
worthy for the remains of its palaces, formerly 
belonging to Shah Shuja and Kasim AH, and as a 
station in an important transit tr-ade. Its com- 
ntercial value has been lessened in consequence of 
the Ganges often slrifting its bed at this point. In 
the beginning of tire 19th century it had 25, (XK) 
inhabitants, in. 1881 only 3839. 
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Kajon, Paul Adolphe, an etcher, was bom 
at Di 3 on in 1842, and trained in Paris, partly at the 
School of Fine Arts. About 18G5 he turned to 
etching, and gained iniinediate succesa with bis 
first plate, ‘ Kenibrandt at IVork,’ after Meiasonier. 
Standing in tire front rank of Frencli etchers, he 
won several irredals at the Salon exhibitioirs, and 
produced numerous beautiful etched portraits and 
plates for books. In 1872 lie visited England, and 
published in London in 1873 a portrait of J. S. Mill 
after Watts, as well as in subsequent years many 
otlier plates. His greatest achievements were ‘ The 
Emperor Claudius,’ a picture by Alma Tadenra, 
tire portrait of Darwirr by Ouless, and tlrose of 
Tenny.son, Joachim, and Mrs Anderson Rose hy 
Watts. He died at Auvers-.sur-Oise on 8th June 
1888. See Tioelve Etchings hy P. A. Pajon, with 
Memoir hy F. G. Stephens (1889). 

Rajpiltaiia, an adininistrative territory of 
India, enrbraeing twenty rrative states and the Brit- 
ish district (2711 sq. rrr. ; pop. 460,722) of Ajrnere- 
Menvara. It lie,s between Sind (on tlioW.), the 
Punjab (on tire N.), the North-western Provincea 
(on tire E. ), and several native state.s of Central 
India (on the S. ). Its total area is 1,32,461 sq. rrr., and 
its total pop. (1881) 10,268,392; (1891) 12,089,330. 
Tire nrost inrportanfc of the iralir'e states are Jaiintr, 
Jodhpur (or Marwar), and Udaiprtr (nr Mewar); 
ne.vt follow Ulwar ( Alwar), Blrartpur, Kotah, and 
Bikaner. This region is crQ.s.sed hy tiro Ai-avalli 
Mountains, and consists in great part rrf sandy, 
barren plains, tlrougli there are of course nurrrorrrua 
fertile valleys and other tracts. It gets Its iratrto 
from the ruling race or pvcdoniinant Aryan tribes, 
called Rajputs. They are a proud aristocracy, own 
the soil, and have furnislied ruling d,ynastio8 to 
very many of the native states of Iirdia. Yet in 
1881 tliey nunrbered only 479,334, At tire time of 
the Mohammedan iirr'usions in the lltlr ceirtnry 
the Ra.jputs ruled over lialf-a-dozetr strong states — 
Kairaui, Ajitrere, Aitliilwara, Udaipur, aiul Jaipur. 
From the end of the IGth to the irriddle of the 18tU 
century these states acknowledged tiro supremacy 
of the Mogul entporor of Dellri, Tlron tlrey wor-e 
made to recognise the hlahrattas os tlieir rrrastors : 
since the Mahrattas wore crualted Iry the Britislr 
the Rajput states have been independent, tliouglr 
in alliance with the government of Britisir India. 

Rakoezy March, a sirnple hut grand nrilitary 
nir by an unknown eoirrposer, dating fronr the end 
of tiro 17th century (see Nationai, Hymns), said 
to liave been the favourite niarclr of Francis 
Bakoezy II. of Transylvairia. The Hungarians 
adopted it as their irational march, and in 1848 and 
1849 it is alleged to have had the sarrre inspiriting 
effect on tire revolutionary troops of lluirgary as 
the Marseillaise had on the Fronolr. Tire air most 

f enerally known in Germany and elsewirerc out of 
lungary as tire Bakoezy rtrat cli is one by Berlioz 
in iris Damnation de Faust ; Liszt also wrote an 
orclresti’al veirsioit of the original. 

Ralcslias. See Demonology. 

Raleigh, tire capital of North Carolina, is near 
the Neuse River-, 186 miles (hy rail 271) SSW, of 
Richmond. Tire town is regularly built on an 
elevated site, witli a central Union Square, from 
wlriolr four pritrcipal streets radiate, eaolr 99 feet 
wide. In the square stands tire capitol, a largo 
domed building of granite, wliicli cost over 
55500,000. _ Tire city contains also state institrrtions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, and insane, a gaol, 
and has iron-foundries, machine and car strops, and 
manufactories of clothing, carriages, and farming 
implements. Pop. ( 1880) 9265 ; (1890) 12,798. 

Ralcigfh, Sib. Waltek, the typical gallant atrd 
hero of England’s heroic age, was horn of an 
ancient hut decayed family at the manor-house of 


Hayes, near Budleiglr in East Devon.sliire, in 1552, 
He -was the second .son of his father’s third wife' 
who iretself had been married before, and hail 
borne iter btisbanil tire farrrous Iluntphrey aird 
Adrian Gilbei-t. He errtered Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, in 1566, but left witlrout a degree, most prob- 
ably in 1569, to volnnteer into the Huguenot cau.se 
in France. Here ire served iris apprenticeship to 
aritrs, hirt, beyond tire fact that Ire was present at 
Montcoirtour, we know little of tlri.s period of bis 
life. In 1578 be joined Hiiniplrtey Gilbert’s Ittcklesa 
expedition, having most probalrly already crossed 
the Atlantic ; anil ear ly in 1580 ire landed in Cork 
at the lieail of a troop of one Irirndred foot to act 
against tire Irish rebel.s. He quickly attr-acted 
notice by Iris dash and daring, took part in tire 
assault of the fort at Srnerwiek and subsequent 
massacre of tire six hundred Italian and Spanisli 
pi'i.soner.s, and seems to have approved tlrorouglrly 
of all the (li-astic measures takerr by tire government 
to stamp orrt rebellion. He saw some rnontbs of 
further Itard and tlrarrliless service in Munster, but 
itr December 1581 returned to Ettginnd. 

lie now made Iris etrlt-y to tire circle of tire 
court as a irr-otege of tire favorrrito Leicester', and in 
Febrrr.ary 1582 aocorrrpanied Iriitr in his convoy of the 
Due d’Alenqon to the Netlrei-lnrrds. Almost imme- 
diately after iris tetirrtr lie bccaiuc prime favourite 
of the queen, who.se lieart was still 8usce]itible 
despite the weight of almost fifty yeai-s. Fuller’s 
well-kiiowii story of how lie first cnuglit iter eye iry 
flinging down on the ground iris line plusli cloak lb 
save her feet from tire mire is most likely com- 
pletely aiiocryplial, hut well befits the loinantio 
temper of tire tiiiies and tire manner of fantastic 
devotion with ■which the Virgin (Juoen loved to be 
wooed or worsliipped by the tine gentlemen of her 
court. Raleigh was how in the prime of manly 
beauty; his tall and iianilsonio ligure, dark bail', 
hig!r_ colour, lofty foveiicad, vesolnte and manly 
hearing, alert expree-sion, anil spirited wit combiiieil 
to form an imposing personality, and all the 
ailvaiitago that nature had given iiini ire lieighteneil 
hy a gorgeouB Bplendoiii' in dress and in jewels. But 
ho was proud, haughty, anil impatient, and every- 
where, save in iris native Devonshire, tire broad 
accent of wliich lie preserved all iris life, he made 
himself a inultitrido of jealous and envious enemies. 
He was con.snltcil coniidontially on Irish affairs, 
but never to tlie last took a puldic place in the 
queen’s counsels, perhap.s heenuse his riiyal mis- 
tress, witli all her fotiilneas, distrusted hrs amlii- 
lion, and divined that he lacked that sagacity of 
the statesrrran wlriolr she recognised in the less 
splendid Brrrghloy and AYalsingnanr. 'Fhe playful 
name of V^ater ’ hy which slio called liinr seems 
itself to imply a recognition of that instability of 
charaetof which U’n.s his constant foible anil, in the 
fullness of time, tiro ircoasion of his ruin. But 
iiieantiine slie heaped lier favours lavishly upon 
him : in April 1583 Ire received two estates ; next 
month tire ‘ farnr of wines,’ a iicenao duty of twenty 
shillings a ye.ar from every vintner in tire kingdom, 
which at one time yielded L2000 a j'car; anil in 
March 1584 a grant of license to export woollen 
broadclotiis, which Bnrghley estimated Irad yielilod 
him in the first year as muclr as £3960, Aliout 
the close of 1584 he was knighted ; in July 1585 he 
was airnointed Lord Warden of the Stnnnai'ies, in 
September Lieutenant of Cornwall, in November 
Vice-nilmiral of Devonshire and Cornwall ; and in 
the eame year he was elected to parliament as one 
of the two county menrhers for Devonslriie. In 
1587 he succeeded' Sir Chriatoplrer Hatton as Cap- 
tain of the Queen’s Guard. During the siinnner 
of 1684 ha leased of the queen tire stately mansion 
of Durham House, spent muclr nroney on its repair, 
and kept it as his town-house fronr that time ilown 
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to 1603. It wtis not till aliont the beginning of 
1592 that he came into posse'^sion, on a ninety-nine 
years’ lease, of the splenilid park anil castle of 
Sherborne alienated from the see of Salisbury. 

In 1583 Raleigh risked £2000 in Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s last ill-fated eypedition, and on the news 
of his half-brother’s loss took up a fresh charter of 
discovery and colonisation. In April 1584 he sent 
out a fleet under Amadas and Bailuwe to e.\plore 
the coast north of Florida. They made a pros- 
perous voyage, and formally took possession of a 
district to which Elizabeth was pleased to give 
the name Virginia. Next year Raleigh fitted 
out a stronger expedition umler Ralph Lane and 
8ir Richard Grenville, hut the hundred men who 
lived a year under Larre’s conrmand on the island of 
Roanoke returned to England in Drake’s fleet com- 
pletely dispiriteil with their hardships. Soon after 
they .set sail, Sir Richard Gr'errville aniverl with 
tlrree ship.s, and left on the island fifteen men 
well furiri.sbed with stores. One of the hundred 
colonists — the first citizens of America — Thomas 
Hariot, in his account of the colony and the 
cau.ses of its failure, speaks of the herb, ‘called 
by the inhabitants Yppowoc' which was destined 
to beconre one of the close.st comforts of life to 
half the wordd. Raleigh him.self took to the new 
luxury, and would enjoy it in pipes of silver, the 
queen sitting hy hitrr while ho srtroked. In Jlay 
loS7 he sent out three ships, under Captain Cltarles 
WIrite, with 150 eolorrists, seventeen of whom were 
women. They fourrd the fifteen irren had perLshed, 
and ere long misfortune after urisfortune over- 
took themselves. WIrite returned to England for 
supplies, and at length, after many delays and 
dimoultres, reached Virginia in August 1590 to find 
the settleureiit ruined arid the coloirists disjtei'sed, 
never afterwards to he .seen. It was the last 
direct attempt of Raleigh himself at the colonisa- 
tion of Virginia. The undertaking, says Hakluyt, 
‘ required a prince’s purse to have it thoroughly 
followed out “—it is supposed that Raleigh himself 
had spent forty thousand pounds upon it. 

Already in May 1587 the appearance of the 
handsorire young Earl of Es.sex at court had 
endangered Raleigh’s paranrount place in the 
favour of the queen. Hatton and Leicester long 
ere now had shown their jealousy of him, hut this 
impetuous and petulant boy openly flouted him, 
attd at length drove him from the court to Ireland. 
He had already received in the spring of 1387 a 
grant of 42,000 acres in Munster, and with ehav- 
acteristio vigour lie at once set about lepeoplins 
this tract with English .settlers. He was in Ireland 
when the Invincible Armada appeared in English 
waters, but he hastened to the south of England to 
superintend the coa.<-t defence, and he was present 
with the fleet a ti'iisted coun.se] lor throughout that 
glorious vveek of toil and triumph. His vessels 
scoured the seas in privateer-in" enterprises, which 
gratified at once his inborn Irate of Spain and 
helped to provide tire means for his vast expense 
and his Virginian ventures. His over-zealous sea- 
men sometimes transgressed the forbidden limit of 
piracy, hut the Trea.sury winked at such accidents 
or made itself a receiver by claiming a sliare of the 
plunder. Raleigh sailed with Drake on his Portugal 
expedition of 1589, hut by the autumn of that year 
was again in Ireland, where he quickly became a 
warm friend of Spenser, with the endle.ss fame of 
whose great poem his name is imperishablv linked. 
The poet had settled on his estate at Kilcolman 
three year's before, and here the ‘ Shepherd of the 
Ocean’ [Raleigh] visited him, and read him Iris 
poem of The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia [Elizabeth], 
which Mr Gosse thinks must have contained at 
least 10,000 lines, the extant 130 stanzas being 
a fragment, In Colin, Clout’s Come Home Again 


we read how Raleigh carried the poet into the 
presence of the queen, who took delight to hear 
Iris poem, and contmanded it to he published. 
In his Youghal garden during this breathing- 
space Raleigh planted tobacco, os well as the 
first potatoes that grew on Irish soil. He quickly 
rccovei-ed all his irrlluence at court, and bu.sted 
hiiiibclf with further .schemes for repiisals on the 
Spaniai-ds down to the irrometrt ol Ids fall. His 
faurou.s tract, A Report of the Truth of the Fight 
about the lies of the Acores this last Sommer, 
appeared anonymously tir 1591. It is a .splerrdid 
piece of heart-stirring prose, and three Imndied 
yeais later it gave the inspiration to Temiysorr 's 
noblest ballad. Early in 1592 Raleigh pre- 
pared a new expedition to .seize the Spanish 
treasrrre-shrps, hut again his doting nrrstress 
forbade him to sail with the fleet, which he 
had reluctantly to enti-rist to Frohtsher and Sir 
John Borough. Hardly had he returned before 
.she seetrts to Irar'e discor-ered his itrtvrgrre uitlr 
Bessy Tlrr-oeknrorton, one of her own irratds of- 
hononr — an infidelity to her own suprettracy which 
her jealous temper cotrld not brook. In July 1.592 
Raleigh was oomrrritted to theTorver, and it was 
mote than four years before he wa.s again admitted 
to Iris irristress’ presence. He bote his imprison- 
ruent with characteristic impatience, arrd vexed 
the air with exaggerated corrrjrlaitrts of Iris loss 
expressed in the fantastic fashion of the time. 
Meautiure Borough had captured tire Madro do 
Dios, a huge carrack, which Ire hrorr"ht into Dart- 
ruouth irr Septertrber. So great was the excitemertt 
and such the rapacity of the vrrltures that gathered 
to the spoil that none but Raleigh could coirtiol 
the tumult. He Ar as sent doAvn to Dar-tirroutlr Avith 
a keeper, arrd Sir Robert Cecil describes Avith 
astoni-shurent his popularity and influence arrroirg 
bis .sailors and Iris countrymen. ‘ But Iris heart is 
broken,’ IreAvriteshrs father, ‘for he is extremely 
pensive longer than he is busied, in Avhich Ire can 
toil terribly.’ Raleigh noAv luarr-ied Bessy Tlrrock- 
nroiton, and for the next trvo years lived with her 
in quiet happiness, building and gardening nb 
Sherborne. Ahorit 1593 his inragrnatiorr seems 
first to have been fired by tire descriptions of 
Grtiana, Avith its vast city of Manoa arrd its El 
Dor-ado, arrd in 1594 he sent orrt Captain Wltiddon 
to Trinidad to make inquiries for Irrnr. In Eebnrar-y 
1595 he liintself sailed Av-ith five ships, explored the 
coasts of Trirridad, sailed ujt the Orrtroco, and bad 
Iris imagination set agloAV for life hy the tropical 
splendours of vegetation that he saAV, and still 
irmre by the auriferous quartz and glittering stones 
be found, and marvellous stories of stores of gold 
beyond brought to Irirrr by the native Indians. Six 
nronths after his return Ire sent Captain LaAvrenee 
Keyrtris to nrake further exuloratrons, and later 
Captain Berry, but he himself failed to rouse any 
reat public interest in England in his splendid 
ream of a neAV Avorld and untold wealth from the 
mines of Guiana, Early in 1596 Ire prthlished 77ic 
Discovery <f the large, nch, and beautiful Empire of 
Gniana (Haklrryt Society, edited by Sir B, Schortr- 
burgk, 1848), a splendid piece of vigorous prose. 
In June 1596 he sailed in the expedition under- 
HoAvard and Essex to Cadiz, and it Avas his advice 
that governed the Avhole plan of action in that 
splendid triumph Avlrich a second time shattered 
the naval strength of Spain. His faults ever fell 
from htirr in the hour of action, hub never before or 
again in life did Ire slroAV such tact and temper as 
in the skilful persuasions by Avlrich he forced the 
Lord Admiral and Essex to agree to Iris plans. 
Yet he Avas mortified to the heart, as he lay rn his 
ship sufferitrg h'om a Avoirnd in the leg, Avhen their 
lack of energy allowed the Spaniards, tAvo days 
later, to burn the Avhole fleet of tr-easur-e-laden 
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carrack? Tjefore his ejes. His spirited Relation of 
Cadiz Action i-emains tlie best liistoiy of the 
exploit. Despite his lieroic conduct, it was almost 
the inidsuinnier of 1507 before liiiluigh was again 
admitted to court and allowed to take up his jilace 
ns Cajjtain of the Guard. Cecil showed himself 
friemllv to liiin, and Essex was glad of Ids support 
in his ciesiie for a more active opposition to Spain. 
Raleigh at once set himself to prepare and victual 
shijis for the projected e.xpedition, which at length, 
in July 1597, was peimitted by the queen to sot 
sail fioin Plymouth. A de.sperate stoim compelled 
many of the ships to put hade fur shelter, hut at 
length Raleigh met Esse.x off the island of Flores. 
They agreed to attack together the Isle of Fayal, 
and Esse.x sailed off liist, hut Raleigh reached the 
harbour before him, and, aftor waiting throe days, 
on the fourth landed his men and carried the town by 
storm. Next morning tlie squadron of Essex made 
the harbour, to find all the laurels of tho ‘ Island 
Voyage ’ already reaped. Esse.x's mortilicalion was 
gi eat, and was ma<Ie gi eater by his cold i eception at 
home. His surly lenqier grew ui)on liim, and soon 
his helpless failure in dealing with Tyrone’s rehel- 
lion in Ireland and his insane attempt at an iiiaiir- 
rectiou in the streets of London brought him to 
the block. His hatred of Raleigh had become so 
desperate that he charged him, together with Cecil 
and Cobham, with a plot to murder him in Ida 
house— an absurd acou.sation, which Sir Christopher 
Blount on the scaffold confessed wa.s ‘ a word cast 
out to colour other matter's.’ In IGOO Raleigh suc- 
ceeded Sir Anthony Paulet as governor of Jeraoy, 
and in his three years’ rule did much to foster its 
trade and relieve its liseal burdeits. About this 
time also he was active iir parlianrent, advoeatirrg 
fi'eedom of tillage, and of clruroh-going, and tire 
repeal of the rrroro vexatious itronopolies. His 
Irish estates he sold in 1002 to Richard Boyle. 

In the dark irrtrigues about tire suocession that 
filled the olo.sing years of Elisabeth’s reign Raleigh 
took little part, ivhile tho crafty Cecil and the 
faithless Lord Henry Howard got the ear of Janres, 
and for their own advairtage iioisoncd his mind 
agairrat Raleigh and Cohlram, The kiirg had long 
been air admirer of Essex, and no doubt knew from 
the begrirniug that Raleigh was indiffereiit to his 
cause. 'The cowardice, turiid love of peace, aird the 
whole personal habits of the royal pedant, as well 
as his overweetring conceit of his own jurlgment in 
affairs of state, were all naturally repugnant to the 
bold, self-reliant hero who had so long been a trusted 
conlidarrt of the great-heai'ted queen. He met 
James on his southward progress at Burghley in 
Lincolnshire, arrd was greeted with a wretched pun 
worthy of its sour-ce — ‘ On nry soul, man, I have 
heard but rawly of thee.’ Ere long ho was stripped 
of, or forced into resigniirg, all his offices, the 
captaincy of the Guai d, the warderiship of the Stan- 
naries, tlie wine-license monopoly, the governor- 
ship of Jersey. All this must have cut Raleigh to 
the heart, and as he was at no time guarded in his 
tongue it is possible enough he may have in his haste 
spoken, or at least listened to, words expressing a 
preference for Arabella Stuart to the rule of the 
Scottish king. But the only witness .against him 
was the miserable Lord Cobham, and he made and 
unmade, his eight several charges with such facility 
as to_ make them of no value at all. Neither in the 
‘ Main ’ nor the ‘ Bye ’ Plot was there any really 
adequate evidence of Raleigh’s complicity, and the 
refusal of the crown to allow him to be confronted 
with his accuser is of itself almost enough to justify 
belief in his innocence. ‘ But one thing,’ says 
Kingsley, ‘ comes brightly out of the infinite 
confusion and mystery of this dark Cobham 
plot, and that is Raleigh’s innocence.’ Raleigh 
was arrested on the 17th July, and in his first 


despair tried to kill himself. The tiial began at 
Winchester on November 17th, the pio.secution con- 
ducted by the attoiney -general, Sir Edward Coke 
who disgiaced his lobe by a brutality alnioat 
beyond belief. Raleigh’s defence was splendid, and 
for the first time in his life he made ms way ’into 
the hearts of all Englishmen by the dauntlessnessof 
his bearing and the burning eloquence of his words. 
Coke could call him ‘a monster,’ ‘a viper,’ ‘the 
lankesL traitor in all England,’ ‘damnable atheist' 
and ‘a .spider of hell,’ and Chief-justice Pophaiii 
could jeer at him as an atheist as well as tiaitoi" 
but it was too much for Englishmen to believe that 
the hero of Cadiz and of Fayal had ‘ a hiiianish heart,' 
and all his unpopularity fell fi'om him from that 
hour. Dudley Cuileton, who heaid the trial, rvrote 
that when it began he would have gone a hundred 
miles to see Raleigh hanged, but eie it was closed 
he would hai'e gone a tliousand to save his life. 
Yet he wa.s condemned to death, and only on tho 
scaffold rvas his sentence commuted to poipetual ini. 
nisoiiiiient. Sherhorne ho had conveyed to tuisteea 
or his wife and eldest son, hut an invalidity in the 
deed of convey aiieewa's soon found, and the unhappy 
wife’s application to the king was met with the 
word.s, ‘ 1 maun hae the loud, 1 maun liao it for Carr,’ 
In January 1G09 it was given to thefavouiite, apay- 
ment of £8000 being mailo .as comiicnsation. Within 
the Tower Raleigh cinjiloyed himself with study 
and with chemical Bxperimeiit.s, and rvas treated on 
the whole witli fair indulgence. Tho young prince 
Henry came often to him, foi he greatly admired 
tho noble captive : ‘ No man hut my father would 
keep such a bird in a cage,’ said he. But he died in 
November 1612, and tho promise he had wrung from 
his father to release Raleigh tho next Christmas was 
only remeinbered to be forgotten. The chief fruit 
of Raleigh’s imprisoiiinont was his History of tho 
World, the first and only volume of which, extend- 
ing to over 1300 folio pages, although coming down 
but to the second Roman war with Macedon 
(170 13.0.), was published in 1614. It is written 
throughout in admirable English ; but the pieface 
is the most interesting iiortion, for the subject 
itself is dreary, though lightened by glimpses of 
autobiography and ocoasional Hashes of fire- 
scorching satire wiapped in ambiguous pliiase. Its 
sale was suppressed in January 1015 as ‘too saucy 
in censuring tho acts of kings.’ Oliver Cromwell, 
writing to his son Richard, in 1650, says, ‘Recreate 
yourself with Kir Walter Raleigh’s History ; it is a 
body of history, and will add much more to your 
understanding than fragments of story.’ The book 
was written for the young prince, and his death 
took from the author all heart to complete his work. 
Other writings of Raleigh’s captivity wore The Pre- 
rogative of Pai'lmmeiit ( wilttoii 1615, published 
ill 1628), which must have goaded the king still 
further ; The Cabinet Council, published by John 
Milton in 1658; A Disoonrse of War, one of his 
most perfect jiieces of writing ; and Observations on 
Trade and Conimerce, an appeal for free trade, 
suppressed like the rest. 

On January 30, 1616, Raleigh was released from 
the Tower through the inlluence of Sir Ralph 
Winwood and Villiera, expressly to make prepara- 
tions lor an expedition to tho Orinoco in search 
of a gold-mine which he maintained existed theie. 
He engaged not to molest the dominions of the 
king of Spain, but he had been brought up on the 
old Elizabethan theory of no peaco beyond the 
line, and doubtless lie thought he had everything 
to gain and nothing to lo.se by a desperate venture, 
and that the gold he would bring home would gild 
over any formal breach of his promise. It seems 
difficult to understand how James can have ex- 
pected that such an expedition could be made 
without a collision with Spain, and we find that he 
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ivas careful to give himself the cowardly Bafeguaul 
of allowing Raleigh to go with his old sentence still 
hanging over his head, as well as coiiununicatiiig 
his route to Goudouiar, the Spanish aiiihassador. 
And so in April 1617 the hero sailed to the doom 
which fate was weaving for him, while James eren 
then was drawing into ever closer relations with 
Spain, and heginning his negotiations for the 
Spanish niaiiiage. Refoie sailing Raleigh ashed 
leave, hut in vain, to make an attack on Genoa, an 
ally of Spain. Ills small fleet was manned, some 
forty gentlemen e.vcepted, hy ‘the very scum of the 
world, drunkards, blasphemers.’ Storms, desertion, 
disease, and death followed them from the liist, and 
ere they i eached the mouth of the river Raleigh 
was hiniself stricken down hy sickne.ss and com- 
pelled to stay hehiird with the ships, and entrust 
the command of the party who went to seek the 
mine to Keynris. He did not give his men distinct 
orders to avoid lightiirg yith the Siianiaids, aird 
wlieti tliey found in their way a new Spanish town, 
San Tirome, tliey attacked it and hniucd it down, 
hut never readied the mine. In the Jiglil young 
Walter Raleigh was struck down, as he shouted 
the words, ‘ Come on, my men ! This is the only 
mine you will over find.’ Keymis lost control of 
his men, and came sadly hack to liis admiral, 
whose hitter reproaches made him drive a knife 
into his heart. The men now refused to return 
witli Raleigh to the mine, whereupon ho asked 
tlrem if they would follow him in nn attack on 
tire Mo.xican fleet, telling them in his desperation 
that he had in his possession a commission from 
France. At length, on the 21.st of June 1018, he 
aixived at Plymouth with his ship, the 
alone and utterly east down. His kinsman Sir 
Lewis [Judas] Stukely was sent to bring him up 
to London ; at Salisbury on the way he feimied 
illness to gain four days' time to wiRe his touching 
Apology for the Voyage to Guiana. Surrounded hy 
a ring of sjries, ohiefest among wlioin wm Stukely, 
he again intrigued for an escape to I'ranoe, hut 
was uetrayed at every step. James dared not 
allow him to appear before the council of state, hut 
had him formally examined before a ooiuniission of 
six, among them Coke, Arclihi.shop Abbot, and 
Bacon, besides resorting to the infamy of sending 
a spy to gain Iris conlidenoe and discover his secrets. 
In his jiei'plexity Raleigh damaged his cause hy 
contradictory statements and confessions, and his 
'udges seem to have convinced themselves that he 
rad never had any intention to lind the mine at all, 
as appiears from the Declaration of the Demeanour 
and Carriage of Sir Walter Ealeigh, a feeble 
statement, though drawn up hy the master-hand 
of Bacon. He was condemned to die the next 
morning {29th October 1618) on the old sentence, 
and neither the entreaties of the queen nor his 
own moving eloquence could save ]us_ life. ‘Yon 
will come to-morrow morning,’ he said to an old 
friend he met on hi.s way hack to jrrison ; ‘ I do not 
know what you will do for a place. _ For my own 
part, I am sure of one.’ One of his kinsmen warn- 
ing him that his enemies would take exception at 
his high spirits, ‘ It is my last mirth in this world,’ 
said he ; ‘ do not grudge it to me. When I come to 
the sad parting, you shall see me grave enou^.’ 
His high courage never left liini to the last. He 
wrote some verses the night before, and, says Dean 
Tounson, ‘ he ate his breakfast heartily, and took 
tobacco, and made no more of his death than if it 
had been to take a journey.’ Of the cnp_ of sack 
brought him he saicl, ‘ It is good drink, if a inan 
might stay hy it.’ The speech he made on the 
scaffold was masterly in its persuasive eloquence — 
‘ as he stood there in the cold morning^ air,’ says 
Mr Gosse, ‘ he foiled James and Phuip at one 
thrust, and conquered the esteem of all posterity.’ 


He asked to see tlie axe, and touched the edge 
with the woids, ‘This gives me no feai. It is a 
sharp and fair medicine to cure me of all my 
disea.-:^h.’ To some one v ho objected that he ouglit 
to lay his liead towaid the east he ansnered, 
‘ What inattei how the liead lie so the heaifc he 
light,’ than vhicli, a.s Mr Gaidiner veil says, no 
better epitaph could be found for Raleigh’s tomb. 

'The best edition of Raleigh’s works is that in 8 vols. 
published at Oxford in L8‘2U, with the ISth-century Lives 
by Oldys and Birch prefixed. Sir Egerton Brydges edited 
tlie Poems in 1811. See Dr T. N. Druslifield’s BiWio- 
grapliy (Plymouth, 1886). There are Lives by Cayley 
(1805), Tytler (1833), Mrs Tliomson (1830), Edward 
Edwards (the fulle.st, vul, i., life; voL u., letters, 1868), 
J. A, St John (1868), Louise Circighton (1877), Edmund 
Gosse (IShO), and William Stehbing (1892). Gibbon 
thought of treating the subject, but abandoned it. 
Ringsley’s glowing essay in Mibcflnnus (voL i. 1859) is 
excellent ; to also, but in a difl'erent way, is the treat- 
ment in S. E. Gardiner’s History (vols. i.-ui.). 

Rallk. See Marshall Islands. 

Rallidie. See R.ul. 

Ralston, William Ralston Shedden, Russian 
scholar and folklorist, was bora in 1828 of Scotcli 
ancestry — Ins surname oiiginally Sliedden. He 
studied at Trinity College, Gam bridge ( 1S40-SO ) ; 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1862, 
but never practised j and from 185.8 to 1875 held a 
post in the library of the British Museum. He 
four times visited Russia ; in 1886 was elected a 
coi-responding member of the St Peter shmg Im- 
perial Society of Sciences ; and besides many review 
and magazine articles, and a translation of his 
friend Tmguenieirs ifsa (1869), published Kriloff 
and Ms Fables (1860), Songs of the Mussiun Feople 
(1872), Evsskin Folk-tales (1873), and Early 
JSussittii History (1874), the last his Rchester 
lectures at Oxford. He was also a splendid racon- 
teur. He died in London, 6th August 1889. 

Ram, an ironclad ship intended to nin into 
and sink nn enemy’s vessels. For this purpose 
ib is provided with a heavily armoured stent 
projecting below tire water-line in the form of 
a beak (see figs. 7 &c. in article Navy). In 
action the ram is propelled at full speed against 
her anta<'Oui!,t, and if she succeeds in striking 
her the blow is sujiposed to be sufficient to 
crnsli in lier side and sink her immediately. 
Although at fiint liims had a separate rating in the 
British navy, all liue-of-hattle ships ate now in 
effect rams, and the name is no longer used to 
denote a p,tvticn]ar class of vessel, hut is only 
applied to the part of the stem of the battle-ship 
used in striking. The ram was first employed during 
the American civil war in the action between 
the Federal fleet and tlie Confederate anuour- 
clad ram Virginia in Norfolk Roads in 1862, when 
the Federal frigate Cumberland was lamined 
and sunk by the Virginia. In 1866 the Austrian 
ironclad Ferdinand Max rammed and sunk the 
Italian ironclad He d'ltalia at the battle of 
Li&sa. In 1S79 the Peruvian ironclad ram Euascur 
rammed and sunk the Chilian corvette Esmeralda. 
In 1875, while tlie Clianiiel Fleet were off tlie 
Irish coast, the Vanguard was accidentally 
rammed hy the Iron Duke, and sank in an hour. 
During the German naval manoenvies of 1878 the 
Grosser Kurfurst was rammed hy the Kbnig 
Wilhelm, and sank immediately, 280 of her crew 
being drowned. It i.s but just to sav that tlie Cum- 
berland, tlie He d’ltalia, and the Esmeralda were 
not under control wlien they were rammed, and the 
result of all engagements fought since the intro- 
duction of rams has shown that when an attacked 
vessel is under control and properly handled ram- 
ming con easily he avoided ; hut at the same time 
it now plays an important part in naval tactics. 
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Riiina is., in Hindu mytliolony, tlie iianie com- 
mon to three incarnation& of Vishnu, of Par.-isurdina, 
Ilumachandia, and Balaniuia. SeeViSHSU. 

Rain'adail, the nintli montli in the Moliaui- 
niedan year. In it Mohammed received hia fn-at 
levelation, and every believer is theiefoie enjoined 
to keep a stiicfc fast thioughout its entire courae, 
from the dawn — wlicn a wliite thread can he dis- 
tinguished from a black tliread — to sunset. Eating, 
dunking, .smoking, bathing, smelling nei fumes, and 
other bodily enjoyments, even swallowing one’s 
M)ittle, are stiictly lu-ohihitod dining that period. 
Even when obliged to take medicine the Moslem 
must make some kind of amends for it, such xs 
spending a certain sum of money upon the poor. 
During the night, however, the moat nece.ssavy 
wants may he satisfied — a pernii.ssioii which, 
practically, is intcrpieted by a profuse indulgence 
in all sorts of enjoyments. The fast of Ramadan, 
now much less observed th.an in former times, is 
sometimes a very severe alllictioii upon the ortho- 
dox, paitioularly wlien the montli — the year being 
lunar — happens to fall iu the long and hot days of 
midsummer. The sick, travellers, and soldieis in 
time of war are temporarily released from this 
duty, hut they have to fast an equal number of 
days at a subsequent period wlien tlda impediment 
is removed. Nurses, pregnant women, and those to 
whom it might prove really injurious are expres.sly 
exempt from fasting. The pi incipal passages treat- 
ing of tlie fast of Ramadan .are found in the second 
Surah of tlie Koran, oalled ‘The Con’. 

Rdinilyana is the name of one of the two 
great epic poems of ancient India (for the other, 
see tlie article MAil.imiAiiATA ). Its subject-matter 
is the history of Riima (T '’•), Aiid Its loirated 
author is Vedmiki, ivho is said to have tauglit his 
poem to the two sons of Eilma. But though 
this latter aoeount is open to doubt, it seems 
certain that Valmiki was a real peisonage, and, 
moreover, that the Rduiiiyaiia was the work of 
one single poet — not, like the Mahiiblulrata, the 
creation of various epochs and dillevent minds. 
As a poetical composition the Kilmayana is there- 
fore far supoiior to the Maliiihluirata j and it may 
he oalled the best great poem of ancient India. 
'Whereas the character of the Malulhhilvata is 
cyolopaidio, its main subject-matter overgrown by 
episodes of the moat diversilied nature, the Riiiiul- 
yaiia lias hut one ohjeob in view, the history of 
Rilma. Its episodes are rare, and restricted to the 
early portion of the work, and its poetical diction 
betrays thronghout the same finish and the same 
poetical genius. Whether wo apply as a teat the 
aspect of the religious life, or the geographical and 
other knowledge displayed in the two works, the 
Riirnuyana appears the older. Since it is the chief 
source whence onr information of the RAma incar- 
nation of Vishnu is derived, its contents may be 
gathered from the article VisilNU. The RaraA- 
yana contains professedly 24,000 epic verses, or 
Slokas, in seven books — some 48,000 lines of six- 
teen .syllahles. Tlie text wiiieli lias come down to 
ns exhibits, in difi'erent sets of mannscripts, such 
considerable discrepancies that there are practi- 
cally two recensions. The one is more concise in 
its diction, and has less tendency than the other to 
that kind of descriptive enlargement of facts and 
sentiments which ohavacteriaes the later poetry of 
India ; it often also exhibits granimatioal forms 
and peoiiliarities of an archaie stamp, where the 
other studiously avoids that which must have 
appeared to its editors in the light of a gram- 
matical difficulty. There can he little doubt that 
the former is the older and moie genuine text. 

A complete edition of the older text, with two cora- 
mentaries, was published at Madras in 1866, at Calcutta 


in 1860, and at Bombay in 1861. Of the later version 
Goriesio edited the first six books without a oorainentary 
but with an Italian translation iu poetical \iioac (1843-1 
58). A complete translation of the Rdm&iinn of Val- 
mlLi in English vei.se, by R. T. H. Giiffitli, appeared 
m 1870-75 in five large volumes. .Sea Williams, Indian 
Epic Foetry (1863); and Weber, Uelcr das Edmdmna 
(1870). 

Raiubouillct, Ca'i-hekine de Vivonue, 
Maeijui.se de, one of the most acoomplislied and 
illustrious women of the 17th century, ivas horn 
at Rome in 1588. Her father was Jean de Vivonne 
afterwards Marimis of Pisani ; her mother, Julia 
Savelli, belonged to an old Italian family, and 
through her mother was coiineoted with the Flor- 
entine ban king_ house of .Stiozzi. At twelve Cathe- 
rine was married to Charles d’Aiigeiines, son of 
the Marquis de Ramhoiiillet, who aiicceeded to the 
family estates and title on the death of his father 
in 1611. From the very beginning she disliked 
alike the morals and manners of the French court, 
and she early determined to gather round herself 
a select circle of friends. At once virtuous, spirit- 
iielle, Bympatlietic, and ajipreciative, she gathered 
together in the famous Hfttel Enmhimlllet for a 
long series of years all the talent and wit of 
France, and in hersalon met for the first time on 
an equal footing the aristocraeie.s of rank and of 
esprit. For fifty years she received the wits, critic.s, 
Hchohiva, ami poets of Paris i Malherbe, Hncan, 
Balzac, Voitiire, Corneille, Mdnage, Chapelain, 
Scanon, Saint-Eviemond, Bonserade, La Eoohe- 
foucauld. But half of the glory of the Hotel 
belonged to the brilliant women wlio frequented 
it, among them Mademoiselle de Scuddry, the 
beautiful Dnehesse de (J)ievreu.se, the Marquise 
de Sable, who inspired the Maxinies of La Roehe- 
fouoankl, Mademoiselle do la Verfjue, afterwards 
Madame de La Fayette, the inimitable kladame 
de iSdvignO ; but conspioiunis beyond all by her 
.splendid beauty and faultless grace, the kiol of 
both .sexes, shone the sister of the great CoikIb, 
and the heroine of tlio Frondo— the Duohesse de 
Longuevillo. As the centre of this gioup reigned 
the Marquise do Ramhoiiillet — ‘ la grande Mar- 
quise,’ ‘ the divine ArthOnioe and lior beautiful 
daughter Julie (the Pavthdnie of CUHie), after 
fourteen years of suing, wife of the Duke of Mon- 
tausier, who presented her with the famous Gar- 
land ofj alia, a collection of love-verses, illustrated 
with exquisite paintings on vellum. 

The frequenters of the Hotel were celebrated for 
the elegance of their mamier.s and the lelinement 
of their language ; hut the latter, on the lips of 
imitators, degenerated into extravagant aft'eotation 
and jialpable pedantry — a mark for the comic satire 
of Mohfere in Les Fr^eieiiscs Jliclicules and Les 
Femmes Savantes. It must he remembered that 
the title Pricieuse originally meant ‘ distinguished’ 
in its beat sense, and that the ladies of the coterie 
a generation before had been proud to wear it. 
iladaiue de Rarnhonillet’s good taste in everything 
was conspicuous, and she led tlio fashion also in 
tlie decoration of houses. Her famous ‘ Cluitnhve 
hleue,’ furnished with bine velvet relieved by gold 
and silver, with large window.s from llooi' to ceiling, 
and her alcove with its ruelle — at first adopted 
merely to save her from the heat of the fire, which 
she could not boar — were imitated in many a great 
house ill France. Her importance declined under 
Louis XIV., who distrusted clever women, hut she 
survived till December 1065. 

See tlie Historiettes of Tallemant dos Edaux and the 
Diationnaire dcs PrSeicuses of Somaize ; Eiiderer’a 
M&moire pour servir & VHistoire de la SociCU poUe cn 
France pendant le Dhs-sepUtlme Silde (1834) ; Victor 
Cousin's Jcunesse de Mde. de Lonynmlle, Mde, de Satli, 
(6o. Livot’s Prccicaai et Pricieuses (1869); Brunetitre’s 
Nouvelles Ftudes Critiques (2d od. 1886). 
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Kauieail, Jevn Philippe, a Fiench musician, 
was born at Dijon, 25tli .September IGS.'i. At 
eigliteen lie went to Milan, but soon retmned to 
Fiance, to Paiis, Lille, and Cleiniont in Auvei'ffne. 
Here be acted as organist to the cathedral, and 
wrote his 7’cnite rfe I'RurmonU (1/22). Kenioving 
to Paris, he published Nouveau SysUme (1726), 
Generation llarmoniryue (1737), and Nouvellcs 
Ilfjlexions {1152). In 173.3, at the mature age of 
fifty, he produced his first opera, Hippolyte et 
Aricie, the libretto of which was wiitten liy the 
Abbe Pellegrin. It created a gi-eat sensation, and 
Rameau was foithwith elevated to the lank of a 
rival to Lully (see Opera). Rameau’s best opera 
uas Cantor rt Pollux, produced at the Academie 
Royale de Musique in 1737. Between 17,S.3 and 
1760 he composed twenty- one operas and hallets, .as 
well as nunierou.s harpsichord pieces. Louis XY, 
cieated for him the office of composer of chamber 
music, gi'anted him letter-s of nobility, and named 
iiiin a Clievalier de St Michel. Rameau died 12th 
Septemher 1761. .See A. Pougin’s essay (Paris, 
1876). — Rameau’s nephew, well known as giving 
the title to a singular dialogue of Diderot’s, which 
(ioethe thought worthy of translation into Ger- 
man, had actual e.vistenee, being Louis Sclmstien 
Mercier (1740-1814), author of the famous Tahlmu 
de Paris. 

Eamtie, De la. .See Ramus, and Ouida. 

Raineses, the name of seveial Egyptian 
monarchs, of whom two, the first and the .second, 
were specially famous (.see Egypt, Vol. IV. p. 
240). It is usual to identify the warrior king 
Rame.ses 11. with the Phar.aoli of the oppres.sion, 
and Rameses III. with the Pharaoh of the E.vodus, 
though there is some dilflculty in the identifica- 
tion. The mummy of Rameses II. was found at 
Deir-el-Bahari in 1881, that of Rameses III. at 
Boulak in 1886. The story of Rhampsinitus (q.v.) 
seems to refer to Rameses HI. For the treasure- 
city called Rameses, see PiTHOM. 

Ramie, See BcEnMEitiA. 

Rainillies, n village of Brabant, Belgium, 14 
miles by rail N. of Namur, is memorable as the 
place near which, on May 23, 1706, the French 
forces under Marshal Villeroy and the Elector of 
Bavaria were defeated by Marlborough, with the 
loss of almost all their cannon and baggage, and 
thirteen thous/ind killed and wounded. This 
victory compelled the French to give up the whole 
of the Spanish Netherlands. 

RammollUll Roy, Rajii Ram Moh.in Rai, 
founder of the Biwhino Som.aj (q.v.), was born at 
Radh.anagar in Bengiil, in May 1772, his ancestoia 
being Brahmans of high birth. He studied Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit, and soon began to doubt the 
foundations of the ance.stral faith. He spent some 
time studying Buddhism in Tibet, and gave offence 
there by his frank criticisms. He incurred the 
enmity of his family for his religious views, and 
lived at Benares till 1803. For some years he was 
revenue collector in Rangpuv. In 1811 lie succeeded 
to afllueuce on the death of his brother. He puli- 
lished various works in Persian, Arabic, and Sans- 
krit, the object of the whole being the uprooting 
of iilolatry. His influence was powerful in securing 
the abolition of suttee. He also issued in English 
an abridgment of the Vedanta, giving a digest of 
the Vedas, the ancient .sacred books of the Hindus. 
In 1820 he published The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, accepting the 
morality preached b,v Chnst, but rejecting belief 
in His deity or in the miracles, and wrote other 
jiamphlets hostile both to Hinduism and to Christian 
Ti'initariauism. In 1828 he began the association 
whicli gr-ew into the Brahino Somaj, and in 1831 
visited England, where he w,as received with all 


but nniver.'al fiieiidliiie.ss and respect. He took a 
lively intere.it in the Refoini agitation, and g.ave 
valualde evidence befoie the Board of Control on 
the condition of India, hut overtasked himself, and 
died at Bristol, 27tli .Septemher 18.33. 

See Miss Cirpenter’s Last Pays of LammoJinn Roy 
( 1866 ). There is also a full BeiigaU memoir ( 1881 ) ; 
and his English works have been edited by Jogendra 
Chunder Ghose (2 vols. 1SS8). 

Ranmagar, two towns of India ; ( 1 ) a town 
of the Noith-u estern Piovinces, stands on the liglit 
bank of the Ganges, 2 miles above Benares. It 
contains .a jialace, tlie residence of the laj.ali of 
Benaies, wliicli rises from the banks of tlie sacred 
Rtreani by a number of fine gluits or flights of 
staii.s. There is a fort, and whips and w ickev-u ork 
chairs are manufactured. Pop. 11,859.— (2) A town 
of tlie Piinj.ab, on the Clienah River, 28 miles NW. 
of Gujranvvala. It was a place of great importance 
in the 18th century, being tlien known as Rasnl- 
n.ag,ir, hut w.T-s stormed by the Siklis under Ranjit 
fijingh in 1795, .and its name clianged to Ramnagar. 
It is now a place of only 6830 inhabitants, wlio 
make leathern vessels. A large fair is iield here 
every April. 

Rainnai’t forms the snhstratum of every per- 
manent foititication ; see FoutifiCATION. 

Rainpliastidiu. See Toucak. 


Rainpion {Campannla rupunculus ; see C.-VM- 
r.VNlTi.A), a pevBimial plant, a native of Europe, 
rare in England, with 
a stem about two feet 
high, and a panicle of 
very pretty pale-blue 
bell - shaped flowem. 

The ladieal leaves aie 
ovato - lanceolate and 
waved. The root is 
white and spindle- 


shaped, and was for- 
meriy much used for 
the table, under the 
name of Eumpiion or 
Itamps. Tlie plant is 
now little cultivated in 
Britain, but is still 
commonly grown in 
France for the sake of , 

its roots, which are Eampion 

used either boiled or {Campanula, rapnncidus). 
as a salad, and of its 
young leaves, which are also n.sed as a salad. 



RailHinr, the capital of a native state of India, 
in the l^rth-we.stern Pi evinces, stands on the river 
Kosila, 110 miles E. hy N. of Delhi. It manufac- 
tures damask, pottery, sword-hlades, and jewellery. 
Pop. (1891) 73,530. — Tlie state, entirely suiiounded 
by British tenitoiy, lias an aiea of 899 (another 
authority says 945) sq. m. and a pop. of 541,914. 

Rainpiir Beanleali, chief town of the 
Rajsliahi district ( area, 2361 .sq, m. ; pop. 1,338,638) 
of Ilengal, stands on the north hank of the Ganges. 
Pop. 19,228.— The division of Rajshalii has an area 
of 17,428 sq, ni. and a pop. of 7,733,775. 

Rnin.say, Allan, Scottish poet, was horn in 
the parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire, October 15, 
1686. His father was raan,ager of Lord Hopetoun’s 
mines at Leadhills, and his mother, Alice Bower, 
was the daughter of a Derbyshire miner. At four- 
teen he was put apprentice to a wigniaker in Edin- 
burgh, and followed that calling till his thirtieth 
year, by which time lie had become known as a 
poet, having issued several short humorous satires 
and realistic descriptions, which were printed as 
broadsides, and sold in bis .shop or on the street for 
a penny each. He had also written (1716-18) two 
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additional cantos to tlie old Scots poem of Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green, felicitons pictures of rustic life 
and broad humour. Ramsay now abandoned wig- 
making, ami commenced business a.s a bookseller 
in the High Street, with n sign of Mercury over 
Ilia door. Later he removed to the Luckenbootha, 
find there flouiished under the heads of Drummond 
and Ben Jon.son, adding to bis business a circulat- 
ing lilfinry — the iirst established in Scotland. 
Down to 1755, when he retired to a villa of his 
own erection, ‘ honest Allan’s ’ oaieer, worldly 
and literary, was eminently jirosperous. Neither 
Puiitan nor prolligate, social in his instincts, yet 
careful and iudustiious, Ram.say never allowed hi.s 
piiile and vanity as a poet to withdraw him from 
business. One brief cloud overcast the poet’s 
successful career. lie built a theatre in Edinburgh 
at ilia own expense, wlilch was almost immediatmy 
shut up by the magistiate.s, in virtue of the act 
pas.sed m 17.37 prohibiting all dramatic exhibitions 
without special license. Besules his lo.ss he siill'ered 
much from the attacks of the churchmen of the 
day. Hia applicfition to Lord Advocate Forbes for 
‘.some canny post’ was unsucce.ssful ; yet his inis- 
foi'tunes h.ad loft him a docent competency, and 
he spent the last two or three years of his life in 
cheerfrrl retirement in the quairrt but picturc.sfpue 
octagonal Irouse ire had built orr the north side of 
the Castle Hill, and here he died 7th Januaiy 
17SS. He hail the gratilication of seeing his only 
surviving son, Allan Itarrrsay (1713-8-t), fast rising 
into di.stinctiori as a portiait-paiirter ; in 1767 he 
was appointed principal painter to the king. A 
complete edition of the elder Allan’s poems witli a 
biography was published by Chalmers ( 1800) ; a fine 
edition, with the rrrusio of the songs, and engrav- 
ings by David Allan, in 1788. A good selection is 
that by J. Logie Robertson (1887). Anronumentto 
Ramsay by Steell was erected in Edinburgh in 1805. 

The following are his principal works : Tarlana, or the 
Plaid (1721) ; a collected edition of his Poems, publisliod 
by suhsorlptiou in 1721, by which it is said the poet 
realised 400 guineas ; Falks and Talcs ( 1722 ) ; Fair 
HssmWy (1723); Health, a Poem (1724); The Tca-tdble 
lUisceUany, a ooUeotionof the most ohoioo sotrgs, Scottish 
and English (1724), to whiolr a socond volruua was pub- 
lished in 1725, a third iu 1727, arrd a fourth in 1740; 
The Fvcnjrecn, ‘being a oollootion of Scots Poems wrote 
by the Itrgoirious before 1600,’ publislrod iu 1724; The 
Oeuile Shepherd, a Pastoral Comedy (1726), to which 
songs were added in 1728 ; a seooiid collcotlou of Poems 
published by subscription (1728) ; Thirty Falks (1730). 

Kaiii.say, Edwakd Bannehm.vn Burnett, 
Dearr of Edhrburgh, was horn in Aberdeeit, 31st 
Janrrary 1793, tlie gr.T,ndson of Sir Thorrras Burnett, 
Bart., of Leys. His father', Alexander Burnett, 
was sheriff of Kincardineahire. Edward was the 
fourtli sorr, and when very young ho was taken by 
his grand-uncle. Sir Alexander Ramsay, who sent 
him to school near his own house at Ilarlsey iu 
Yorkshire. Irt 1806 Alexander Burnett succeeded 
to ,Sir Alexander’s estates, assunred the surnartre 
of Ramsay, .and soon after was created a har-onet. 
Edward Burnett Ratrrsay took a poll degree at St 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1814, was ordained 
iir 1816, and held a curacy in Somersetshire until 
1824, when Ire removed to Edinburgh as curate 
of St George’s. Two years later ho was m.ade 
iirorimbeut of St Paul’s, Carrubber’s Close, but this 
he exchanged in 1827 for the curacy of St John’s, 
of which Bishop Sandford was incunrbent. On the 
bishop’s death iu 1830 Ramsay succeeded to the 
charge ; and in 1848 he was appointed dean of the 
diocese, having already ( 1844) declined the hishopvio 
of Fredericton, as he afterwards (1847 and 1862) 
did those of Glasgow and Edinhui'gh. In 1860 he 
received the degree of LL.D. from Ediuhnrgli 
University. He died 27th December 1872. Ramsay 


did a very groat service for the Scottish Episcopal 
Clnirch by his lyork in conrrection with the Clmtclr 
Society, of which he was the first secretary and 
really tire fntrndei', and out of which grew the later 
Representative Clruieh Council. But it i.s for the 

sake of his hooks — or I'ather of one of them that 

his fairte is secure. 

Among Ins works, besides sermons, &c., are Memoirs 
of Sir J. B. Smith and Dr Chalmers, JDiiersities of 
Christian Chaiacter (1858), idiidts in Christum Believers 
Pulpit Tahle-talk (1868), The Christian Life 
I, and a number of others. But the book with which 
Iris name will always be identified is the Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character, which had its origin in two 
Icotiircs (‘ On Recent Changes in Scotti.sh Manners and 
Habits’) delivered in Edinburgh in 1850-.57, and pub- 
lished in a small octavo of 64 pp. in 18,57 ; the third 
edition (1859), hearing the title of the Reminiscences, 
extended to 211 pages. A second .series (pp. xxxviil 
221) appeared in 1861. See the Memoir, by Cosmo limes.’ 
prefixed to the 22d ed. (1874). 

RainsboltOllI, a manufactnring town of Lanca- 
ahire, on the Irwell, 4 milch N. of Bury. The first 
Sir Robert Peel established c.alico-priiiting here, 
and it now Iras niamifactiire.s of cottons, cahcoe.s, 
ropes, mac.hine'H, i&c. Pop. (1861) 4134; ()SS1) 
16,142; (1891) 10,726. 

]tam,8dO]l, Je.s.se, a luathematical instrument- 
maker, was hour at Balberliebhlc, ne.uT Halifax in 
Yorkshire, in 1735, and licgan life ns a clotli- 
worker. Alrout 1755 lie moved to London, and 
shortly afterwards began to worlc ns an engraver. 
His skill recommended him to tlie mathematical 
instrument-makers, the daughter of one of n'lioni, 
Dolloud, he married. Being of an inventive turn, 
he spent his be.'!b efforts iu effecting improvements 
in the sextant, theodolite, equatorial, haronieter, 
miorometei', mural quadrant, and the like. He so 
improved the sextant that its range of error was 
diminished from 0 niiniites to 30 seconds. He 
made the theodolite for the ordnance survey of 
EiiglaiKi. Ho devised the mural oirole, and made 
the fii-st for Palermo and Dublin. He spent several 
years over an instrument for graduating mathe- 
matical instruments (see Graduation), and pulr- 
lislied an account of it as Description of an Engine 
for Dividing Matlicnmticul Instnmcnts (1777). 
For this tire’ C'onrnrissionors of Longitude awarded 
Itiiu £615. Ho was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
■Society in 1780, and was voted the Copley irtedal 
in 1796. He died at Brigliton on 6th November 
1800. Descriptiorrs of some of his improved instru- 
iiients will he foirnd in Phil. Trans. ( 1779 and 1783). 
See Life by Lalaitdc in Journal dcs Sgavans (1788). 

Ramsey, ( 1 ) a seaport and watei'ing-place in 
the north of the Isle of Man, 14 nrilea NNE, of 
Douglas, and by rail (1879) IS NE. of Peel, It 
starrcls on a apacrous bay, witlr a good sandy beach 
and a hackgronird of wooded hills (1842 feet), and 
from tlie boanty of its stirroundings and the salu- 
brity of its climate has risen into a favourite resort 
of tourists and pleasure-seeker.s. It lias two prome- 
nades, a park, salt-water lake, a pier 730 yards 
long, arrd steamboat conrmiiirication with Liver- 
pool, Fleetwood, Glasgow, Greenock, 'Whitehaven, 
and Dorrglaa. Pop. (1861) 2701; (1871) 3861; 
(1881) 4025; (1891) 4803.— (2) A market-town of 
Huntingdonshire, 12 rrriles NNE. of Hnntingdon. 
It has a branclr-line (1863) and renraiirs of a mitred 
Benedictine abbey (969). Pop. of parish (1861) 
4645; (1891) 4684. 

Ramsgate, a watering-place arrd seaport of 
Kent, in tire south-east of the Isle of Tlranet, 72 
rrriles E, by S. of London, 4 SSE. of Margate, and 
16 BNE. of Canterbur-y. From a srtrall fishing- 
village it began to increase irr importance during 
tiro 18tli century through .successful trade with 
‘Russia and the East country,’ and through tire 
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fnrmatinii here {17oO-9o) of a harbour of refuge for 
the Downs. Tliat haihnur, .51 acies in extent, 
with a .sea-entrance 250 feet uide, ia eiicln‘.c<l on 
the ea.st and west by two pieis 670 and 520 yards 
long. The aspect of the place, wliich George Eliot 
calls ‘a strip of London come out for an airing,’ is 
familiar tin ough Frith's ‘ Eamsgate Sand.a ’ ( 1854) ; 
anioirg its special features are an obelisk marking 
the spot where George IV. in 1821 embarked for 
Hanover-, an irotr promenade jiier ( 1881 ), the line 
Grarrville Hotel, a beautiful Homan Catholic 
church by the Pugins, a Benedictine rrronastery, 
college, and convent, amt a Jewish synagogtte arid 
college, erected by Sir Moses Montefiore, who, like 
the elder Pugin, was a resident. To the north is 
Bioadstairs (q. V.), beloved of Dickens ; and to the 
we.st Pegwell Bay, with Ebhsfleet, the landing- 
place of St Arrgirstine, and also, traditionally, of 
Hengist and Iloisa. Here, too, is Osengall Hill, 
with an early Sa.xon cemetery. Earrt.sgate was 
incorporated in 1884. Pop. (1851) 11,8.88; (1881) 
2-2,683 ; ( 1891 ) 24,676. See James Sinrson’s Historic 
Thanet ( 1891 ). 

Ramus, Petrus. Pier-re de la Haitiee, an 
illustrious French ‘hrrmauist,’ was the son of a 
poor- lahoni-er, and was horn at the village of Cuth, 
in Vei-mandoks, in 1515. In his twelfth year- he 
gf)b a situation as servant to a rich scholar at the 
College de Navarre, and, by devoting the day to 
his master, obtained the night for study, .and maile 
t-.apid progress. The method of teaching philo- 
sophy then prevalent dissatisfied him, and he was 
led to place a higher value on ‘ reason ’ than on 
‘ authority ; ' when taking his degree in Ids twenty- 
first year he even maintained the e.xti.ava»ant 
thesis that ‘all that Aristotle had said was fruse.’ 
Inrmediately after he began lectures on the Greek 
and Latin authors, designed to oonthina the study 
of eloquence with that of philosophy. His audience 
was large, and his success as a teacher remarkable. 
He now turned his attention nrore partioularlj’- to 
the science of logic, which, in his usual adventur- 
ous spirit, he undertook to lefoirtt. His attempts 
excited luucli hostility among the Ai-istotelians, 
and when his treatise on the subject (Diakctmc 
Partitioncs) appeared in 1543 it was fiercely as.sailed 
by the doctors of the Sot-houne, who managed to 
get it suppressed by a royal edict, and his lectures 
for a tiirre suspended. But Rarnus had at this 
tirire two powerful friends, Cardinals Charles de 
Bourhoit and Charles de Loi-taine, throrrgh whose 
influence he was, in 1545, appointed principal of 
the ColHge de Presles. In 1551 Cardinal Lorraine 
succeeded in irrstituting for him a chair of 
Eloquence and Philosophy at the Colldge Royal. 
He mingled largely in the literary and scholastic 
disputes of the time, and ultimately emhraced Pro- 
testantism. He had to flee from Paris ; after 1568 
he travelled in Germany and Switzerland ; but on 
returning to France in 1571 he perished in the 
fatal massacre of Si Bartholomew, 24tli August 
1572. It was believed that he was assassinated by 
the direct instigation of one of his most persistent 
enemies. 

Ramus holds an hononrahle place in the list of 
intellectual reformers. His assault on soholasticism 
as a method of thinking is vigorous, and his 
exposure of its puerile and useless subtleties is 
thorough. His system of logiCj by which his name 
is best known, is marked by its Inoid definitions, 
its natural divisions, and its simplification of the 
i-ules of the syllogism; hut it really adds little to 
logical science. What strikes one most, however, 
in Ramus is his univei-sal intellectual activity. He 
wrote treatises on aritlimetic, geometry, and algebra 
which were text-hooks for a hundred years; he 
was among the earliest adherents of the Coperni- 
can system of astronomy ; Latin, Greek, and 


Fi-ench gi-aniiiiar, rhetoric, morals, and theology .all 
engaged his pen, and he seldom handled a siibiect 
which he did not to some degree elucidate. His 
followers were a wide'pre,ad, and for long a power- 
ful Imdy of thinker.-, and teacher= ; France, Eng- 
land, the Low Countries, Gerni.any, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and even Sp.ain had their Bamists. 

See nionogn-iphs by 'Waddington (Paris, 1855), Des- 
inazo (1864), and Lobstein (Strasb. 1S78). , 

Raita. See Fiinr;. 

Ranc<?, AniltND nr. (1626-1700), the founder 
of tire Trafqrihts. See TR-IPI'E. 

RailCllingf, the husines.s of cattle-breeding as 
prrrsued on a large scale in the unsettled di.stiicts 
of the United State.s from the Jli'-sissipni to the 
Pacific coasts, and from the Bad Lands of the 
Upper Missotrti to the Gulf of Mexico. The nanre 
is derived from the Spanii-h ranrho, properly 
‘mes-s’ or- ‘mess-room,’ hirt used in Mexico also 
for a herdarrran’s Irrit, and finally for- a gr-azrng- 
farm, as distinguished fronr a hacienda, a planta- 
tion or- cnltivated farm. Tire .speciality of ranch- 
ing is that the cattle are raDed .and kept in a half- 
wild condition, with little onto house shelter pro- 
vided and no artificial feeding. The life of the 
‘ cowho 5 's ' and r-anehrnen, if no longer so wild and 
adventur-orrs .as it once was, is still .sufficiently free, 
open, and e.xerting to have great chainrs for enter- 
prising j'onths ; and amongst lancheros are to he 
fortnd not merely heveditai-y cattle-hreedeis and 
rough froutiersmen, hut accbnrplished urriveisity- 
Irred nten, who in their scanty leisure cherish their 
Old-World tastes for literature and music. To 
these are added not a few men whose past history 
would hardly boar looking into— helping to provide 
the niatei-ials of a strangely mixed society. 

Large fortunes were rnaele in the wild old days, 
but the gi-adual settlement of the ranching country- 
lias seriously embarrassed the business of tire raucli- 
man. The old cattle-kings of the south often had 
ranges, under Spanish lana-grant.s, extending over 
several hundred square mile.s, and would Tri-and 
many thousand calves each year. Herds wotild be 
‘on the trail’ for from tn-o to four months, the 
cattle from Texas crossing Red River, and pa.ssing 
tliioiigli Indian Tenitoiy and southei-ii Kansas to 
the railway; hiit the gradual settlement of the 
country and the extension of railways render these 
long trails inipractieahle and needless. The great 
events of the ranchman’s year are the ‘roiind-up.’ 
when stock is taken, the cattle are hi-anded, and 
such full-gio-rvn cattle gathered into a herd as are 
suitable for market; and the departure of the 
herds for iiiarket or port — times of liard work and 
severe strain for all concerned. In the south there 
is hut one annual lound-rip ; on the more eivOised 
ranges of Wyoming, the Dakotas, Colorado, and 
Montana there are two round-ups in the year— one 
early in spring, to hi-and the calve.s and ascertain 
the losses diinng winter, another in autumn, when 
the steers over throe years old are sepai-ated from 
the main herd and sent for sale. Besides the 
branding of ownership there is a special ' road- 
branding’ of cattle for identification ‘on the trail.’ 
The cattle in the south are still mainly the coai-se, 
long-horned Texan breed ; in the north-west the 
original long-horns have been crossed with line- 
grade northern cattle and much improved in 
{juality, pioducing larger and less wild cattle, and 
ftuei beef. 

See Brinson, The Beef Bonanza (1880); Roosevelt, 
Banch Life and the Hunting Trail (1889). 

Rancidity; the par-tial decomposition of such 
substances os butter, oil, and fats. See Putre- 
faction. 

Randallr James Ryder, the author of ‘ Mary- 
land, my Maryland,’ was horn in Baltimore, Ist 
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January 1S39, taught for a rvliile in a Louisiana 
college, and tlien tinned to journalism. Shut out 
from the army by a delicate con.stitution, he still 
gave poweiful aid to the southern cause hy his 
lyrics. These include, besides ‘Maryland’ (1861 ; 
called forth hy new.s of tlie passage of the first 
Massaehu.setts troops through tlie streets of Balti- 
more, and the consequent bloodshed ), ' Stonewall 
Jackson,’ ‘ There’s Life in the Old Land Yet,’ and 
otliei.s. Since 1866 he has edited a paper in 
Augn.sta, Georgia. 

ItaildclZZO, a town of Sicily, at the northern 
foot of Mount Etna, with some old Norman 
churches. Pop. 9908. 

RflluleVS, a town in Jutland, on the Randens- 
Fiorde, 20 miles from its mouth in the Cattegat. 
Pop. (1870) 11, ,354; (1890) 16,617. 

ItaiKlolpli, Edmund Jennings, an American 
statesman, was horn at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
10th August 1753, studied at William and Mary 
College, and was admitted to the bar. In 1776 lie 
helped to frame the constitution of Virginia, and 
became the .state’s first .attorney-general. In 1786- 
88 he was governor of Virginia, and in 1787 he was 
a member of the convention which framed the con- 
stitution of the United .States. He was working 
haul at a codification of the .state-laws of Virginia 
when, in 1789, he w.as appointed by Washington 
attorney-general of the United .Stato.s. In 1794 he 
was made secretary of state, hut after the presi- 
dent’s signing of the Jay Treaty (1795) with Eng- 
land he resigned in order to bo fi'ee to vindicate his 
own conduct. Meanwhile he was praotically ruined 
by the responsibility which he had incurred, as 
part of the duties of liis odico, for certain funds 
provided for foreign service ; and, though he 
returned to tlie bar, he had to assign his lands 
and slave.s. He died 13th September 181.3. See 
Monoiire D. Cornvay, OnUtled Uhcqitcrs of Ilistory, 
disaloml in the Life, and Pajiers of Edmund Ean- 
dolph (1888). 

Randolpli, John, ‘of Roanoke,’ was bom at 
Caw.sons, in Virginia, Juno 2, 177^ Ho was a 
second cousin of Edmund Randolph, and boo-sted 
the Indian princess Pocahontas among his ances- 
tors. In 1799 he was elected to congress, where 
he became distinguished for his okHpience, wit, 
sarcasm, invective, and eccentricity, and for thirty 
ye.ars was more talked and written about than any 
American politician. Tall and meagre, peculiar 
in dress and manners, lie was described as a strange 
mixture of the aristocrat and the Jacobin. He 
was the Uemocratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but quarrelled with Jefferson, and 
opposed the war of 1812 ; he opposed also the 
Missouri Compromise, and stigmatised its northern 
supporters as ‘Doughfaces;’ and he .sided against 
Jackson on the nullification question. From 1825 
to 1827 he sat in the senate, and in 18.30 he was 
appointed minister to Russia. By his will he 
manumitted his numerous slaves, and provided for 
their settlement in a free colony. Ho died in 
Philadelphia, June 24, 18,33. See Lives by Gar- 
land (2 vols. 1850) and Henry Adams (‘American 
Statesmen’ seiies, 1882). 

Randolph, Sin Thomas, a trusted agent of 
(Jueen Elizabeth, was born in 1523; lived abroad 
for safety’s sake during Mary’s reign, and after 
Elizabeth’s accession was fiequently employed in 
diplomatic missions to France, to Russia, and 
especially to .Scotland. He was first sent thither 
in 1559, and at many a critical juncture for more 
than twenty years thereafter he played his mis- 
tress’ cards in the perplexed and corrupt game of 
Scottish politics. He was twice shot at, in 1666 
was ordered hy Mary to leave the court, and in 


1581 had to flee from Scotland for his life. Hr 
died in 1590. 

Randolph, Thomas, poet and dramatist, be- 
longed to a good Sii.ssBX family, hut was hoin at 
his maternal grandfalhei ’s house in Northampton- 
shire ill 1605. He had his education at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Cambridge, and Mas 
admitted to a felloivship. He early began to write 
and gained the friendship of Sir Aston Cokain' 
Shirley,_and Ben Jonson, who adopted him anions 
his poetic sons. He seems to have lived a hnistei° 
ous life, and two copies of verses of his own tell 
how he lost a finger in a brawl. He died before 
his powers had reached their matmity, in March 
16.35. Ho left a nnniher of hiight, fanciful, and 
occasionally too glowing poems, .and six jilays ; 
Aristippus, or the Jovial Philosopher ; The Con- 
ceited Peddler ; The Jealous Lovers; The Mfnses’ 
Lookmg-r/lcts,i ; Amyntas, or the Impossible Doiery ; 
tmA Iley for Honesty. Ills works were edited tiv 
W. Carew Ilazlitt in 187.5. 

Raiiclagll. This hnilding rvas erected in 1742 
on the site of the gardens of a villa of the last Eail 
of Riuichigh at Chelsea. Its rotunda was 150 feet 
in diameter, with an orchestra in the centre and 
tiers of boxes all round. The chief amusement, 
promenading, as it was called, round and round 
the area below, and taking refieshments in the 
boxes, the orchestra performing meanwhile, is thus 
described hy Smollett : ' One half of the company are 
following one another’s tails in an eternal circle, like 
asses in an olive-mill, . . . and the other half are 
drinking hot water, under the denomination of tea, 
till nine or ton o'clock at niglit to keep themselves 
awake,’ But Johnson thought ‘the coup d’ocil 
was tlio finest he had over seen ; ’ and Walpole, 
whose letters contain many allusions to Ranelagh, 
writes, 29th June 1744: ‘Every night I go to 
Ranolngh, wliich lias totally beat Vaiixliall. No- 
body goes anywhere else; everybody goes there,’ 
The last apiiearanco of Ranolagh was vvlien the 
installation ball of the Knights of the Bath was 
given there in 1802. It was closed on 9th September 
1803, and built upon next year. Its site is now part 
of the Chelsea Hospital garden. 

Raiiclngli, North and South, tw'o sulmrhs of 
Dublin, lying sonth of the city. 

Range. See Cannon, Gunnery. 

Rangoon, the capital of Lower Burma, stands on 
the Hlaing or Rangoon River, about 20 miles from 
its entrance into the Gulf of Martaban. The existing 
city is almost entirely of modern construction, hiiilt 
since the Britisli took possession of the ])lace in 
1852. The town extends along the left hank of the 
Hlaing, the docks being opposite to it at the snhiirh 
of Da-la, on the other side of the river. Behind 
the town is the large military caiitoiinient, grouped 
loiind the fortified hill (160 feet) on which stands 
the Sliwny-DagOn pagoda, ‘the nio.st venerated 
object of worship in all tlie Iiido-(Jhinesc countries.' 
It is built of brick, is lavishly gilded, and tapers up 
to a cone 321 feet above the ground (see illustration 
under BURMA). According to the tradition, itM’as 
erected in the 6th century D.c. to .serve as a refuge 
to eight h.airs from tlie liead of Gautama Buddha. 
The streets are laid out legiilarly; the river is 
carefully embanked ; there are five markets and 
an excellent water-supply ; the thoroughfares are 
systematically lighted and traversed hy tramway 
ears ; and there has been an eleetivo mniiieipnlity 
since 1883. Ports and batteries protect the toivii. 
The principal buildings are the public and govern- 
mental offices, the Anglican cathedral (rvliose 
foundation-stone was laid hy Lord Dnfferin in 
1886) and the other European churches, the native 
pagodas, a lunatic asylum, the chief gaol of LoM'er 
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Burma, tlie Pliayre Museum in the horticultural 
partieiis, St John’s College, the high school, a hos- 
pital, iS:o. Along the river-side are nuniero\is liee- 
husldng-mills and sawmills. Pop. (1852 ) 25,000; 
(1872) 89,897; (1881) 134,176; (1891) 181,210. A 
little less than one-half are Buimese, ami the 
natives of India are iieai Ij' as many. Rangoon is the 
principal port in all Burma, ahout 86 per cent, of 
tlie total trade of that country passing in and out 
at this port. Its trade ha-s giown at a tvonderfully 
rapid rate since the Biitish took possc.ssion of 
Lower Buima. In 1852 the port was entered hy not 
more than 125 .small vessels, and even in 1839 the 
total imports and exports togetlier had only ri.sen 
to £2,131,000. By 1878 the statistics of the port 
stood at 559,000 tonnage of vessels entering ; value 
of imports £3,777,700, and of exports £4,414,300. 
In 1889-90 the port xvas entered hy 1188 vessels 
of 1,029,323 tons; the total imports (excluding 
coasting trade) wore valued at £5,686,244, and the 
total exports at £5,047,268. The total imports 
of all kiiuhs for all Buima were in the same 
year £7,352,822, and the corie.sjionding exports 
£7,344,774, an increase of £2,405,521 and £1,501,188 
lespectively since 1880-81. Tlie more important 
articles of merchandise imported and exjiorted are 
quoted under BuiiM-x, A town has existed on the 
site of Rangoon since the Gth century n.C. It was 
always called Dagou down to the capture of the 
place hy the Burmese sovereign Alompra towards 
the end of the IStli centm-y. That piince rebuilt 
the place and called it Rangoon. It wa.s taken hy 
the British in 1823 and held until 1827 ; they cap- 
tured it again in 1852, and have kept possession of 
it ever since. 

Rnilgpui't a toxvn of Bengal, on the Gliaghat, 
an arm'of the Biahmaputra, and 110 miles ,SJE. of 
Darjiling. Pop. 13,320. — The district lias an area 
of 3486 sq. ni. and a pop. (1881) of 2,097,964. 

Railjit Siilgli) the founder of the Sikh king- 
dom in, the Punjab of India, was horn at Gujran- 
■wala on 2d November 1780, the son of a .Sikh chief. 
His father died when ho was twelve and his mother 
when he was seventeen yeais old. He at once began 
to show his arahition and capability for rule, and 
after the .shah of Afghanistan had given liim the 
province of Lahore he directed all his energies to 
tlie founding of a kingdom which should unite all 
the .Sikh provinces under hi.s own peraonal nile (see 
SncH-s). He died on 27 til June 1839. He procured 
from an Afghan prince, as the price of liis assist- 
ance in war, the famous Koh-i-nur diamond (see 
Diamond). ,See Sir L. Griffin, Eanjit Singh 
(Oxford, 1892). 

Rank in the military forces of the British 
empiie is not confined to the comnii.ssioned classes; 
the various grades of non-eoiiimissioned officei-s, 
and even the titles gunner, driver, sapper, or 
private are officially styled ranks. Lance or acting 
rank is a temporary advancement. Thus, a piivate 
or sapper is first made a lance-corporal, and a 
gunner or driver an acting -hoinhardier, before 
being permanently promoted. Dntil so jiroinoted 
they rank only as private soldiers. Similarly a 
lance-sergeant is a corpoial acting as sergeant, and 
holds only the lower rank. 

Officers of the army and royal maiines may 
hold either regimental or army rank or both. Up 
to captain inclusive, rank is purely regimental. 
Afterwards a captain may ha promoted in his regi- 
ment to the successive ranks of major and lieuten- 
ant-colonel, or while still remaining a captain in 
his regiment he may become a major or lieutenant- 
colonel in the army hy Brevet (q.v.). The rank of 
colonel is purely an army rank, ohtainahle only hy 
brevet or on receiving an appointment, such as 
assistant-acljntant-general, which oanies that rank. 
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The several grades of Gener.al (q.v.) aie also amiy 
ranks only. Local rani: is sometimes confoiied on 
an officer to en.ahle him to exeioise command over 
otheis senior to him in a ceiLiin locality (South 
Africa, Egypt, &c.). Tcniporarg rank is often 
similarly giauted, and some appointments cairy 
such rank ; for in.stance, a colonel aqipointed quar- 
teriiiaster-general in India becomes a temporaiy 
major-general wliile so employed, and reveita to 
the lower rank at the end of lii-s five yeai.s’ term of 
office unless pionioted in the ineiintinie. Honorary 
rank ia held hy officer.^ of the ordiiaiice-.stnie and 
army-pay dep.artment.s and hy Qiiartenn astern 
(q.v.) anil riding-masters. Officers of the militia, 
yeomaniy, and volunteers aho, after a certain 
number of years’ seiviee, receive a step of hnuoraiy 
rank. Substantive rank iucludes all laiik other 
tlnan army, brevet, honoraiy, local, and temporaiy 
laiik, held hy officers unles.s they are on the uiieiu- 
plnyed h.alf-pay list. Hulf-pny rank as lieutenant- 
colonel (£200 a year) may he taken hy an officer 
after seven years’ seivioe as major. Ildative rank 
is held hy army cha])laina and veterinary surgeons. 
It caiiics uitli it all piccedence and advantages 
attaching to the military rank with which it cor- 
responds, .and regnl.ates rates of lodging-money, 
number of servants and horses, rations of fuel and 
light (or allowances in their sleail), detention and 
prize-money. It does not entitle the holder _ to 
salutes from sliijis or fortresses, nor to the tuining 
out of guards, and, of couise, it does not confer any 
right to command. The corresponding ranks in the 
array and navy are shown in the follouing t.ahle, 
where the asterisks denote ‘according to date of 
commission,’ and the dagger ‘junior of the rank.’ 


Navy. 

Admiral of the Flcict ranks tv 

Admirals rank 

Vice*ndmirals 

Rear-atlmirals •• 

Captains of the Fltet ) n 

Commodores, 1st and Sd class, .f n 
Captains over 3 ynan’ service. ... >» 

Captains under 8 years’ service ... m 

Commanders tt 

Lieutenants of 8 years’ standing. . i« 
Lieutenants under 8 years' standing n 

Suli-lieutenants 

Chief Gunner, BoatsAVSin, or| 
Carpenter J ' 


Amiy. 

th Ficld-marshaL* 

> Generals.* 

( LiL’ut'gencrals * 
I Jf.Tjor-gererals * 

Brlg.'genemls.* 

Culoneh,* 

Lfeut.-colonels.* 

Lieut.-coloneh.f 

irajors,"^ 

Captama,* 

Lieutenants * 

2d Lieutenants.* 


Ranke, Leopold von, the greatest of Genuan 
liistoiiaiis, was hom on 2].st December 1795, at 
dVieho, about Imlf-way between Gotha and Halle. 
Althougli lie studied theology and philology at 
Halle and Berlin, and in 1818 began to teach at 
the gj'nmasiiira of Eiankfort-on-Oder, his chiefest 
thoughts weie given to the study of history, to 
which they were directed principally hy liLs Luther 
studies and the reading of Scott’s romances. The 
two works, Geschichte dcr romanischcHimd gennan- 
iseken Volker von 1^94 his 15SS (1824) and 
Zur Kritik ncuerer Geschichtschreibcr (1824), pro- 
cured him a call to Berlin as professor of Historj' 
in 1825. The latter of these works, and Analecta 
to his subsequent hooks, expound his views of 
the functions of history, and the ]nethod.s of 
the ideal histoiian. Histoiy is the recoid of 
facts. It should know nothing of the political 
l>ariy, or church politics, or subjective views of the 
writer. It should he based upon sound document- 
ary eridence, critically examined and sifted. In 
18^7 he was sent by the Piusskn government to 
consult the archives of Vienna, Venice, Rome, and 
Elorence; four years he spent in this work, and 
retuiTied w'ith a mass of the most valuable historical 
mateiials. The results of his labours were seen in 
Fiirsten und Talker von Siid-Enropa ini 16 wid 17 
JaArAiinrferi (1827) and other hooks dealing with 
Servia, 'Turkey, and Venice; and Lie rbmueheti 
Papste im 16 und 17 J ahrliundert ( 1834-37 ; 9th ed. 
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1SS9), perhaps the moat finished of his hooks, 
certainly one of his gieat niastei pieces of historical 
writing. Tlieir he turned his attention to central 
and northein JEurope, and wrote in quick succession 
Deuliche Gesrhichte im Zdtulter dcr Befomiation 
(1S39-47); Zwolf Bucher preiissischer Gcschic/ite 
(1847-48; new cd. 1871-74); Franzosischa Geschiehte 
(1852-61); Englischo GascMchte (1859-67; 4th ed. 
9 voIb. 1877-79 ), the last two treating chiefly of the 
same two centurie.s as the hooks on smith Europe ; 
and Ziir deutschen Gcschiclite, vom Religionsfneden 
bis zuui Dreissigjahrigen Krieg ( 1869 ). Later periods 
and special peiiods of German history are treated 
of in hooks on the Origin of the Seven Years’ 
War (2d ed. 1874), the German Powers and the 
Confederation (1871), Zur Gcschichie von Ocster- 
reich imd Pmisscn zwischen den Friedeiisschliisscn 
zu Aachen und Huhertshurg (1876); the history 
of Germany and France in the 10th century 
(1887), and mono^raph.s on Wallen-stein (1869), 
Hardenberg (5 voTs. 1877-78), and Frederick the 
Great and Frederick William IV. (1878). To the 
above must he added a book on the lovolutionary 
wars of 1791 and 1792 (1875), another on Venetian 
History (1878 ), andHm IVcltgcschichte, of whose nine 
volumes (1881-88) he lived' to see only seven pnb- 
liahcd. This last work, which is the copestone of 
Ranke’s historical lahours, was begun when he was 
an old man of eighty-two ; jmt at that gi eat age he 
kept two .schooled historical assistants busy, studied 
critically the Greek and other sources, dictated and 
worked eight to ten hours a da^y, and published 
one volume a year regularly, until he died, on 23d 
May 1880, having rested fi'om his beloved work 
only a few shoit days. Even his long life — he was 
over ninety when he died — would hardly have 
sufficed for the thorough works ho accomplished 
had he not been a man of unwearied industry, 
with a marvellous memory, and a .swift and in- 
tuitive judgment as to the value of historical 
material. Ills stylo is not brilliant, yet sufficioiitly 
clear and interesting. Ho always wrote from the 
standpoint of one who liad the whole history of 
the world before his mind’s eye. This and his 
skill in the portraiture of historical personages 
often lend the deepest interest to his nan’ative.s. 
His point of view was, however, that of the states- 
man ; and he fails to give due prominence to the 
social and popular sides of national development. 
Ranke married an Irisli lady in 1843, and was en- 
nobled in 1865. He continued to lecture until 
1872. His lectures exercised a great influence upon 
those who sat at his feet to learn, ns is seen in the 
works of the great school of historical writers, 
Waitz, Von Syhel, Giesehrecht, and otheis. A 
collected edition of liis Werke was published at 
Leipzig in 47 vols. in 1868 ; several of them have 
been translated into English, 

See his autohiographioal Zur eigaien Lehansgcschiehte 
(ed. by A. Dove, 1890) and monographs by Winokler 
(1885) and Von Giesehrecht (1887). 

Rankliic, William John Macquoun, was 
horn of good Ayrshire family at Edinburgh in 
1820, and had his education at the univensil^ 
there. He learned engineering nuder Sir o. 
Macnoill, and was appointed in 1855 to the cliair at 
Glasgow.^ He died 24th December 1872. Bankine 
was an incessant worker, and his books on Civil 
Engineering, The Steam-engine and other Prime 
Movers, _ Machinery and Millwork, Shipbuilding: 
Theoretical and Practical, and Applied MIeehanics 
were quickly accepted everywhere as standard 
text-hooks ; and no modern work in the region of 
mathematical physics has higher value than his 
oontrihutiona to the new science of Thcrino- 
dynamioR, and to the theories of Elasticity and 
of Waves. His more important papers were col- 
lected, with a Life by Professor Tait (1881 ). 


Another side of his nature was .Been in his cajiital 
humorous and patriotic songs, collected as So 7 ws 
and Fables (ISli). 

Kannocll; a bleak, desolate moorland of nni th. 
west Perthshiie, with a mean elevation of 1000 
feet above sea-level, and measuring 28 miles by 
15. Its suiface is mostly a broad, silent, featuie- 
less tract of bog, heath, and mos.s, giidled by daik 
distant mountains. In its western part is Loch 
Lydoch (5J miles x ^ mile; 924 feet above sea- 
level), whioh winds amid flat and dismal scenery. 
Stretching eastward fiom the moor is Loch Ran- 
noch (93 miles x IJ mile; 668 feet), which is over- 
hung by Schiehallioii, contains a cramiog nitii a 
later fortress, and sends oil the Tnimuel 29 miles 
eastward and south-south-eastward to the Tay. 
Loch Tummel (2} miles x i mile; 480 feet) is an 
expansion of this river, ou which arc also the Falls 
of Tummel, 20 feet high. 

Ransom— cornipted from the Latin redeinntia 
■ — i.s the price paid by a prisoner-of-war, or paid on 
his behalf, in consideration of ins being gi'anted 
liheity to return to his own country. In eaily 
times, when armies received little dr no legulnr 
pay, the soldier looked for his reward in the booty 
he might capture, and thi.s booty included the 
bodies a.s well as the chattels of the variquished. 
The conqueror liad the option of slaying hh 
irisoner ; hut for hi.s profit, he would make him 
lis slave, or sell him into slavery. The transition 
would ho natural to accepting compensation from 
the prisoner himself, and sotting him at liheity. 
In feudal warfare the ransoms formed a large 
portion of a soldier’s gains ; those for peisons 
of low degree belonging to the individual captois, 
hut those for princes or groat nobles to the king. 
Ransoms were sometimes of large amount, more 
than the immediate family of thc cantivc could 
jiay. His retainers were then required by feudal 
usage to contribute ; as in the case of redeeiiiing 
King Richaul I. for ,tl()(),00(), when twenty shil- 
lings was assessed on ovury knight’s foe, and the 
clergy suhscrihed liberally. Dai’id Binoe of Scot- 
land was ransomed for 100,000 marks, and Kiiitp 
John of France for Ji;500,000, payable in instal- 
ments. After the battles of St (Juentin and Grave- 
linos, in the war between France and Philip of 
Siiain, the ransoms clue by Freuoli prisoners to the 
Prince of Orange, Counts Egmont and Horn, and 
a few other superior coimiiandors were estimated 
at 2 million crowns ; the Due do Longucville paid 
Count Horn 80,000 crowns as his ransom.— In 
modem warfare, where the fighting is performed by 
)n'ofcssional soldiers, peouniaiy ransoms aie never 
resorted to, freedom being granted to prisoners in 
exchange for others of corresponding rank captured 
on the opposite side. 

Ranters. See METiioDi.s’re. 

Rauimcnlaccai, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, mostly herhaoeous, rarely shruhs, and gener- 
ally natives of cold, damp climates. Some are found 
witliin the tiojiics, hut almost exclusively in very 
elevated situations. The number of known species 
exceeds 1000. They occur in all quartois of the 
globe, but most abundantly in Europe. The leaves 
are generally much divided, and have dilated 
sheathing stalks. The calyx is of 3-6 deciduous 
hypogynous sepals ; the corolla of 3-15 hypogynous 
petals, in one or more rows, sometimes assuming 
very lemarkahle forms, as in larkspur, aconite, 
and columbine ; rarely absent, in which case the 
sepals are gaily coloured. The stamens are usually 
numerous ; the carpels are numerous, one-oclled, 
sometimes united into a single many-celled pistil; 
the ovary with one or more ovules. The fruit either 
consists of dry aohonia, or is horry-like or follicular. 
Acridity is tlie prevailing character of the older. 
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centuiy, if not sooner, liiigo_qun,ntitins of oil rvere 
inacle from its seeils, oliielly in the fenny and other 
alluvial districts of the east of England, where also 
it has long been most extensively employed for 
feeding sheep. On the Continent it is not unnsnal 
to sow'’ rape in order to (p-ecii-maimnnf/, ploughiii" 
its herbage into tlie .soil, a mode of enriching land 
much more common in some parts of Europe than 
it i.s in Britain. Rape delights in n ricli alinvial 
Boil, and is partienlarly suitable for newly-reclaimed 
hogs and fens, in wliicli the turnip iloes not succeed 
well ; and it is also extensively cultivated in the 
chalk and oolite districts of the south of England. 
When cultivated for green-manuring rape is usually 
•sown broadcast, hut when intended to prodnee 
seed it is generally sown in drills, and receives 
manure and culture tlie same as tlie turnip. In rich 
soils rape .sometimes attains a iieiglit ol three or even 
four feet, so that the .sheep turned in are hidden 
beneath the leaves, and seem to eat their way into 
the field. They cat tlie stalks oven more greedily 
than the leave.s. A too exo]u.sivo feeding on rape 
is, liowever, a]it to jiroduce diseaso.s, which a 
sprinkling of salt, a supply oE hay, &c. are found 
useful in ju'eveuting. When the seed is rii)e rape 
is cut with the sicdcle ; and, after a short lime 
allowed for drying, the seed is thrashed out, when 
the haulm is often burned, a wasteful practice, as 
its decay adbrds more abundant and usoiul manui'C, 
and indeed cattle are fond of it as food. lidpe-calce., 
the mass of seeds from wliieh oil ha.s been ohlained 
by crushing, is used for feeding oxen and sheep, 
hut is N’ory inferior to linseed-oake and some other 
kinds of oil-cake. Ground into dust, it is a very 
valnahle mannro. IlapD-oil is cxten.sively used for 
machinery and for lamps ; hut the oil and cake so 
called are not oxelu-sively obtained from tliis plant, 
nor aia the naiue.s Colza-oil and llapc-oil used to 
disoviininatetheproduoeofdilTorent plants, although 
in some parts of Europe the name Colza is given to 
varieties of Brassica^ campestris and B. olcmcea, 
which are cultivated in the same way as rape. JB. 
2 )i'cooox is also cultivated in some places, being 
sown in spring and reaped in autumn. Tlie seeds 
of otliov onioiferon.s plants are also cruslied in- 
di.soi'iminatoly witli tliose, and the oil and oako sold 
by the same names (,soo Oils, Oil-cakeI. — The 
name liape Is from Lat. nque, ‘a turnip;’ Colza 
is throng’ll the Ereneh from the Dutch hoolzaad, 
‘ cole-seed. ’ 

Rai»C is having carnal knowledge of a woman 
without her conscious consent, and such consent 
mu.st not be oxtorted by violence or threats of 
violence. The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1883, provides that a man is guilty of rape if by 
personating a woman’s hnshand he sncoeecls in 
Iiaving cormeetion witli her. Previously the point 
was doubtful. A husband cannot under any circum- 
•stances commit rape on his own wife, her consent 
at marriage being irrevoc.ahle ; hut Mr Ju-stice 
Stephen is of opinion that undor certain circum- 
stances he may he ooiivioted at lea,st of an indecent 
assault, Nov can a hoy under fourteen he guilty 
of tliis oriine, for in law (whatever he the physical 
fact) he i.s absolutely presumed inoapable; hut 
both huahand and boy may be charged with assist- 
ing others in committing it. Rape is a felony 
punishable with penal .servitude for life. To this 
every one who unlawfully and carnally knows any 
girl under the age of thirteen years is also liable. 
The attempt to have unlawful carnal knowledge of 
any girl under thirteen, and the act or attempt in 
the case of a girl between tbirleon and sixteen 
(save when the accused reasonably believes her to 
he over sixteen), or in tlie case of any female idiot 
‘under oircuinstances which do not amount to rape,’ 
are misdemeanours, punishable by two years’ iui- 
prisonment with liavd labour. The merest jrene- 


tration .sullices to con.stilute the crime. A.s rovarils 
evidence in cases of this sort, the mo.st important 
question will usually he. How far i.q the -supposed 
injured person to he believed? That dependa on 
many things, of which tlie chief are ( 1 ) her character 
— for though as a iiiatter of law rape may he com- 
mitted on a jirostitiite, since even slie cannot he 
compelled to submit to outrage, yet in fact it the 
chief witness i.s .shown to he uiieha.ste the clinrve 
almost invariably breaks down; (2) the time 
within wliicli and the iiorson to whom she made 
the first complaint ; ( ,3 ) any mark'.s of violence on her 
dress or person, and her agitated or calm demean- 
our; (4) the scene of the alleged crime, and the 
probability of strenuous rosislnlico attracting puhlio 
notice; (5) whether the prisoner fled or not; (0) 
any marks of violonco on his dross or per.soii. (7) IE 
appiuhended soon after the alleged act the accused 
is usually a,sked to suhiiiit to medical examination. 
Refusal to do so is a strong jiresumiition of at least 
intercourse. The thing to ho guarded again.st is 
either a false charge made by a woman to oxtnit 
money or, on failure of thi.s attemjit, persisted in 
from spiteful motives, or an accusation made by 
one who after consenting resists too late, nr wlm 
tries when by any accident the fact of connection 
hco.onies known to whitewash her ciiavacter. 

The law rvhich protects women ,againat the class 
of cviiiie of which rape i.s tho chief has been iiinde 
much wider of late year.s, cliiolly by tho Criiiiiiml 
Law Aiiiondrae.iit Act of 1885, whioli ooulains pro- 
vision again.st I'arinns kinds of ]irociiration. As 
regards the ahdnotioii (1) of a woman on account 
of lior fortniio; (2) by forco with intent to marry; 
(3) of an nmnarried girl nmlor the age of eighteen 
with intent to have carnal knowlocTge of her, it 
need only ho remarked that the first two are felonies 
punishable by fourteen years’ penal servitude, and 
tho third a misdomoanonv ininishalde by two yeais’ 
imprisonment with bard labour. 

In tho United Htates tlio crime is everywhere 
treated as a felony, and punished with imprison- 
ment for life or for a numher of years; hut the 
pimislunent is somen’hat dilforent in tho different 
stales of the Union, See also Adduction. 

Raphael Santi, horn at tlrbino in 1483, died 
at Romo 1520, was tlie son and pupil of Giovanni 
Santi, a paiutei’, whose death took place in 1494. 
Apiirentie.ed about 1495 at Verugia, Raphael learned 
his profession from Rorugino, and became such a 
clover imitator of his style that to this day the 
early pictures of tho disciple are coufmmded with 
those of Ills teacher. Raphael, in fact, copied 
Pei'ugiuo’s drawings (Academy of Venice), holped 
to work at Verngino’s pictures, and linislied altar- 
pneces from I-’erugiiio’s designs. Examples are 
the Resurrection of the Vatican and tho Virgin 
and Child, with and without attendant saints, at 
Berlin. The presence of Raphael during these 
years at Perugia, Urhino, and Olttii di Cnstello 
may he traced by Ids skotehes at each of these 
places. His llr.st patrons wore the Dulce and 
princesses of Urhino, ecclesiastical corporations 
at Cittii di Ca.stello, and ladies of the high 
families of Baglione and Oddi at Perugia. His 
earliest commissions were tlioso of Citta di Cos- 
tello, rvliere (1502-3) tho mo.st important of his 
early works, the Crucifixion in tlio Dudley col- 
lection, was painted. An Assumption of the 
Virgin, now at the Vatican, was executed shortly 
after for Maddalena degli Oddi. Distinct features 
in these pieces are dependence as to form on Peru- 
gino and Pintnricchio, combined with a feeling for 
grace and pure colour essentially original In a 
Marriage of the Virgin of 1504 (Milan gallery), 
tliese qualities are lonnd in conjunction with exact 
reiretitions of Peiugino’s figures. It is pwobahle 
that about 1504 Rapihael began to discern the 
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advaiitii^e of gieater independence. Hih predellaui 
of the Vatican Coronation, and especially the 
Epiphany of that .seiiew, aheady display' some 
ac(ptaintance with the nioie adNanced methods of 
the Florentines. Yet for some time longer the 
naiauiouut intluence of Perngino leniaiued mani- 
fest, and Raphael showed Peuiginesque intluenee 
in such pictures as the Connestahile iladonna, 
now at St Feteishurg, the Vision of the Knight in 
the National Gallery, the little St hlichael and St 
George, or the ilarsyas of the Louvre, and the 
Gi-ace.s belonging to the Hue d’Auiiiale at 
Chantilly. The ijainting of the Graces is obvi- 
ously connected with a journey which Raphael 
made to Sienna in 1303, when he gave assistance 
to Fintuiicchio in drafting the pieliniiuary design 
for frescoes in the Ficcolomini lihrary. It was tlieie 
tliat he copied the Graces, of which the sketch is 
preserved at the Venice -kcademy. At Sienna 
Raphael prohahly heard of the competition hetweeii 
Leonardo and ilichaelangelo, who were rivals in 
1305 for the decoration of the town-hall of Florence, 
and there is good cause for thinking that he accom- 
panied Feiugiuo to that capital to he near the lists 
ef this artistic tournament. But before starting 
lie probably took coiumi.ssiniis, which gave as a 
final result the Virgin, Child, ami Saints, in full 
length, called the ilailomia Aiisiilei, now at the 
National Gallery, and the Virgin and Child with 
four saints, called the Madonna of Sant’ Antonio, 
helongiiig to the Fdpalda family, both of which 
were delivered at Perugia. The Madonna of 
Tereaimova, a group of half-lengths at the Berlin 
Museum, was completed at Florence. Raphael 
was now on the path which Perugino had trod 
before him, had a painting-ioom at Florence and 
a painting-rooiu at Perugia, hut was not satislied 
as his master had been witli tliat finality which 
caused Perugino to remain stationary in the rut 
of an old style. He determined to acquire and 
assimilate some of the boldne.ss of Michaelangelo, 
and the principles which Leonardo had been teach- 
ing to the students of his academy at Milan. 
When, after a short absence at Florence, he 
resumed work on the Ansidel and Sant’ Antonio 
Madonnas at Perugia, Raphael gave as much 
as he could of the new spirit which was in him to 
those compositions, without being able to alter 
their archaic character. In the second of these 
pictures some heads, reca.st in a new mould, reveal 
the influence of Da Vinci s for it is characteristic 
of Raphael that, after witnessing the struggle of 
that master with Jllohaelaugelo, he came for a 
time to the conolu.sion that Leonardo was the better 
man so far as grace and expression were in question, 
though for action the spirit of Michaelangelo 
might he preferable. The Terranuova Madonna 
shows the struggle in which Raphael was engaged. 
It has the brightness and siveefcness of the Umbrian 
with the breadth of e.xeeution of the Florentine. 
But similar characteristics distinguish the five 
small predellas which once formed part of the 
Madonna of Sant’ Antonio, wliilst the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount,’ in Lord Lansdowne’s collection 
at Bowood, and part of the predella of the Ansidei 
Madonna, display the influence of the works of 
Masaccio, Filippino, and Ghirlandajo. 

It is not historically proved that Raphael and 
Da Vinci were intimate, but all the pictures which 
left Raphael’s easel at Florence in 1505-6 recall 
Leonardo in expression, concentration of lines and 
light, tempered atmosphere, and subtle combina- 
tions of movement and tints. Examples are Ma- 
donnas and Holy Families, of which the most con- 
spicuous are that of the Gran Duca, the small 
Cowper, the Cardellino, and Casa Tempi, at 
Florence, and the Virgin in Green at Vienna. But 
in portrait more than elsewhere the le.ssons of Da 


Vinci are visible, and the likeness of ^^i^ddalcIla 
Doni at Floieuce is iii.‘-piied by the Mona Li^a 
of the Louvre. Of .special interest to Englishmen 
as a creation of this time is the hit George, which 
wa.s .sent by the Duke of Urhino to Heniy VIL of 
England, in letorii for the garter given by that 
piiiice to Guiduhaldo of Montefeltio. Attractions 
ill other svajs aie the painter's own likeness at the 
L'llizi, ill nhich Me discern that the giace of Iiks art 
Mas also displajed in Raphael's peisoii, the Jla- 
donna.sof Oilcans, of the Balm, of St Fetershuig, 
and Caiiigiani, in M-hidi Raphael finally appears 
iis a puie Tu.scan familiar M'lth the arks of all liis 
Floientine contempoiaiies. 

The Entombment to M hicli Raphael uom- turned 
his attention Mas finished for Atalanta Baglioni, 
and recalls in many uays the nii-foi tunes M'hioh 
attended the Morthless family of that name, which 
had so long goieined Perugia. The sketches for 
the picture contain incident.s that lemind us of a 

ma. -saeie in mIucIi Atalanta lost her son. The 
picture in the Boighcse palace is an embodiment of 
all the neM' piinciples mIucIi Raphael acqiiiierl at 
Floieuce, leali-sing the peifect diawing of Da Vinci 
and the scnlptmal .shape of JliLdiaelarigelo, allied 
to Periiginesque softne.-o, and colour such as only 
Raphael could give. The result is ]ieihaps a little 
stifrne.s.s, M'hieh is haij]jily avoided in a gi aceful 
predella representing Hope, Faith, and Charity. 
As this line M-ork aihaiiced to coiiqiletinn Raphael 
became veiy evidently attiacted Ijy the style of 
Fra Bartolommeo; and, under the ihlliience of that 
master of monumental iiainting, he brought in 
part to peifeotioii the Apostle.- attendant on the 
Eteiiial, in a fresco at San Secero of Peiugia, 
M'hilst he composed and finished the Madonna del 
Baldacchiuo at Floience. During the piogiess of 
these M'ork.s Piaphael got into a Targe practice at 
Florence, M’lieie lie leigned suiireme in tJie aiisence 
of Perugino, Leonardo, and hlicliael Angelo. Some 
of the best M-ork of his Floientine iieiiod M’as noM’ 
piodueed — the small Holy Familv Mitli the Lamb 
at JIadrid, much in the .spirit of Da Vinci ; the St 
Catharine of the Loiivie: the BihlgeM-atev and 
Coloniiii Madonnas ; the Virgin and Sleeping In- 
fant of Milan; the large Com per Madonna; the 
Bella Giardiriiern, and the Esteihazy Madonna. 

Fiom the days of Giotto and Masaccio to tliose 
of Raphael Rome had aUvays attracted to its 
ceulie painters and .sculptors of acknoM'ledged 
skill in other cities of Italy. Michaelangelo hail 
left Florence for the Vatican, and RajdiaeX in 1508 
did the same at the instigation of his relative 
Biamante, m Iio M-as in great favour M'itli Julius 

ll. , and notMithout support fiom Michaekangelo. 
The plans of this pope M’ere gigantic. He laid the 
foundation of the new cathedral of St Peter be- 
cause old St Peter’s M'a.H totteiing to its fall, and he 
caused the papal chambers to he demmted afresh 
because he disliked the frescoe.s of the old ina.sters 
at that time covering their M'alls. He employed 
Eaphael because Perugino, Sodoma, and others 
h.ad failed to satisfy his taste. The date of 
Raphael’s engagement to paint the ‘Cameie’ of 
the Vatican is noM' fl.xed M'ith certainty as 1309. 
In the ceiling of the chamber ‘of the Signature’ 
the space is divided into fields, in which the 
Temptation, tho Judgment of Solomon, the Crea- 
tion of the Planets, and Marsjas and Apollo were 
inserted side by side M'ith medallions enclosing 
allegories of Theology, Philosophy, Justice, and 
Poetry. All those pictures exhibit an expanded 
style, in M’hieh the spirit of Perugino, quickened 
by the subtler spirit of Leonardo and Fia Bar- 
tolommeo, becomes associated M'ith the antique. 
Never before had the artist had such an oppor- 
tunity of study as noM', When at Rome he was 
enabled to visit the treasures of old sculpture and 
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gems at the Vaticiin, ami the oollecUons of the 
cDiUliiials Kov'ei’O ami JMediei. On the walls of the 
eaineia Ilapliael hegaii the Dispiita, in which he 
represented the Eternal, Clirist, Mary, and tlic 
apostles and angels presiding in heaven over the 
sages of the Tiinitarian controversy. Hcio liaphael 
practically entered on a motliod of painting with 
which he liad not been very familiar ; hut he gained 
confidence a.s he jn'oceeded, and, gradually descend- 
ing from the higher parts to the lower, he equally 
ajrplied the models and precepts of Leonardo and 
Fja Baitolommeo, became bolder and more ener- 
getic in tlie conception and rendering of form, and 
nearly .succeeded in equalling the power of Michacl- 
angelo himself. It was a happy time during wliich 
the youthful master labovrred at this composition, 
the time when lie longeil to add to the art which 
he knew so well that of poetry, in which hlidiael- 
aiigelo excelled. His sketclies for the Uisputa 
are filled svitli .snatches of sonnets, wliich, as he 
soon saw, were entirely heneath the mark. But 
if his friends shonld reject his verses, they' could 
praise his picture, whieh is indeed the noblest 
work that had then heeii completed at Itoino. Tlio 
Scliool of Athens immediately followed Llie JJis- 
puta, taking Rajiliael into the pre-Chri.stian period 
of Plato ami Aristotle. The picture embodied old 
pliilosophy and sciences. It was laid out in a 
temple planned for Raphael by Bramante, in wliich 
the plulo.soplier.s met, appropriately clad in the 
dres.s of tile ancient (ireeks, surrounded by statues 
and lias-reliefe, wdiioh all gave occasion to the 
painter to transport his speetatoi's into an almost 
forgotten realm. The mannor in which lie repro- 
duced antique eharaoter and oo.stume, in action, 
movement, and expi'cssion, is aokiiowledgod to 
have boon worthy of tlie man wlio succeeded in 
displaying with a single onbrb the progress made 
by Italian jiainters from the day.s of Uiotto totlio.so 
of Ghirlandaio. The Parnassus whioli came aftor 
tlie School of Athens takes us hack to tlio age of 
Greek verse, .sliowiiig us Apollo and the Muses 
attended by the poets from Homer to Ovid, and 
escorted by Dante. Raphael admiiahly trans- 
formed tlie antique into somothing living and 
present to the moderns, infusing into groups and 
liguves the life of a scenic aotuality. The allegory 
of Prudence, whieh came iie.xt, is less natural than 
the Parnassus, but rescued from atreotodne.ss by 
grace of lines and skill in pictorial treatment. Tlie 
subordinate pictures of tlie Pope accepting tlie 
Decretals, Justinian reeeiving the Pandects, and 
Augustus .saving the manuscripts of Virgil are 
wortliy adjuuets to the principal tlieines. Julius 
11. asked Raphael to introduce his portrait into 
the Decretals, and the likeiies.s of the poiitilF with 
a heard enable.s ns to fix tlie date of the comple- 
tion of the Clminher of the Signature in the middle 
of August 1511. On the same day that Julius 
II. was privileged to witness the completion of 
Raphael's first cycle of wall-paintings ho officiated 
at mass in the S'ixtino Chapel, where tlie first half 
of Miohaelarigelo’s ceiling was iiiioovered. 

During the progi’e.ss of the works in which 
he employed and formed the talents of his 
disciples, Giovanni da Udine, Ponni, and Giiilio 
Roiii.auo, liaphael divided his time between the 
labours of the Vatican and easel-pioture.s. The 
portraits of Julius II. and the Virgin of tlie Popolo, 
of wliioh copies have come down to ns, were exe- 
cuted ; drawings were furnished to the copper- 
plate-engraver Marcanlonio for the Massacre of 
the Innocents ; and Madonnas and Holy Families 
were coiiipo.secl, of which it is only possitle here to 
ive the names — -Madonnas of Alba at St Petere- 
urg, of Garvagh at the National Gallery, of Mr 
Rogers, of the .Diadem at the Louvre. Nothing 
could exceed the impatience of Julius to get the 


chambers of the Vatican properly decoratetl. He 
urged Raphael not in vain to begin the oliainher of 
HelLodoriis, and in a comparatively short time the 
master produced, -with clever help from his fii.s. 
ciples, the ceiling, in which tlie Eternal appears to 
Noah, Alii-aham’s S-aeiihoe, Jacob’s Dieain, anil 
the Burning Bush. In all these compositions 
Raphael's iiiasteiy is great, and his figures of the 
Eternal are niajestio. The Expulsion of Heliodorua 
and the Mass of Bolsona are planned so that hy 
a pictorial license the pontill is ine.sent as llie 
scenes aie enacted. The death of Julius early in 
1613 but slightly iiitervuided the lalionrs of the 
jiainter, who gave a nohlo rendering of Leo X. 
and his suite in the jiicLiire of the Defeat of Attila, 
Tlic Deliverance of Peter, whieh closed the decoia- 
tions, was an ell'ectii'e piece of composition, in 
which Raplinel for once indulged in contrasts of 
torch and mooiiliglit and glare balanced by powei- 
fill gloom. The conslaiit omploymeiiL of disciple.s 
enabled Bapluicl, in tlic three years wliicli elapsed 
between the couqilctiou of the two cliambeis — i.e. 
hetwecii 1511 and 1014 — to finish the Madonna di 
Foligno at Rome, the Isaiah of ,St Agostino at 
Rome, the Galatea of the Faniesiiia, and the bibyls 
of the Pace, not to speak of llie mosaics of the 
Popolo ordeied liy Agostino Cliigi. In many of 
these works Raphael’s style is equal to that of 
Michaelangclo at the .Sixlinc, with the additional 
charm of a grace which was his on-ii. He also laid 
llie antique under contiihiition with great skill 
and success, and his art M’as that of a master who 
works without liesitation because ready for eveiy 
form of efibrt tliat caii be required of him. In a 
graver mood he also painted at tliis time tiie seveie 
Madonna of the Fish at Madrid, in a playfully 
sweet mood tlio Madonna della Sedia at Florence i 
whilst in portraits sucli as Altoviti at Miinioli, and 
Iiighirami at Florence, lie rises to the perfect 
reiideiiiig of features and expression wliich finds 
its greatest triumph in the Leo X. of Florence. 

Raphael, wliu had been greatly fai’oiired hy Julius, 
hecamo a pcisonal favourite of Leo, wlio selected 
him to succeed Bmmante as architect of 8t Peter’s 
ill 1514, and aftcrward.s made liiui inspuetov of 
Roman ruins. But he was as iiiipatieiit as his pre- 
decessor to get the A^aliean clianibors linislied, and 
lie succe.ssfully obtained from Llie inastcrs the 
froscoe.s of the Camera doll’ Inoemlio, which all illus- 
trate scones from the lives of Leonine popes i tlie 
Fire of Borgo, in whicli nil the roiiinaiits of Roman 
lmihling.s known to Ilapliael are intioduced, the 
Battle of O.stia again.st the Saracen.s, the Corona- 
tion of Cliarleinagiie, and tiie Oatli of Leo HI. 
But Raphael was now too busy to attend per- 
sonally to wall-imiiiting, and mucli of liis attention 
was taken np with the composition of the cartoons 
wliich lie oxeeiited, witli liol]i from assistants, for 
the tapestries of the Sixtino Cliapel. It would be 
impossible to describe tiiese masterpieces or the 
tapestrie.s made from them in the .space here at 
our command. Tlie carlouiis may ho seen at the 
Ken.sington Museum, the tajiesLries at the Vatican. 
They are masterpieces worthy of a pilgrimage ; the 
first completed in December 1516, tlie second 
woven at Brussels in 1519. At this period of his 
career Rajjhael was a welcome guest in tlie best 
circles of Rome, painted the likeiios.ses of the 
pope’s relatives, Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and was asked in vain for pictures hy the Duke of 
Ferrara. His portraits of tlie Dnke of Urhino, 
Castiglione, Bomho, Navagero, and his decoration 
of Cardinal Bibiona’s rooms at the Vatican tell of 
the company which he frequented. IVheii Leo X, 
siicoumbed to Francis I. after Marignano Raphael 
follorved the pontilf to Florence and Bologna, and 
found there the new patrons for whom he executed 
the Sixtine Madonna, the St Cecilia of Bologna, 
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anil the Ezecliiel of the Pitti. The labours sub- 
seiiuently completed weie immense, including the 
Spasimo at Madiid, the Holy Family and St 
iSIicliael, which the pope sent to the king’ nf France 
in 1518, and the likeness of the riee-ipieen of 
Aragon, followed by the celebrated portrait of the 
Violin-player of the Sciarra collection at Borne. 
IVall-paiiiting, with helpfiom the assistants, was 
diligently carried on, and produced the cycle of 
the Psyche legend at the Farnesina, the gospel- 
scenes of the Loggie of the V alican, and the fre-scoes 
of the Hall of Constantine. The last woik done in 
the master’s painting-room was tlie Transliguration, 
which was nearly finished when Eaphael died of a 
pernicious fever caught in the excavations of 
Borne. He expired on the 0th of Apiil 1520, after 
a week’s illness. 

See Castiglioiie, Cortiyiano {P.i(Iua, 1706); Pungileoni, 
ISIoyio Stonco di Jtaffaello Santi (Uibino, 1822); Itumohr, 
Ji’oTSckunqen (Berlin, 1827) ; Passavant, liitpliael (Paris, 
I860); Cam[]ori, Noiizie e Doemnenti (Modena, 1870); 
Vasari, VUe (ed. Lemonnier, Florence, 1840); Muntz, 
(Paris, 1881) ; Gugnoni’s Lije of CAfi/i ( i’onie, 
1881); Grimm, Das Zeben Haphacls (Berlin, 1886; 
Eng. trans. 1889); Springer, Daffacl und Mtchetameh 
(2d ed. Leip. 188.1); Llihke, Jlafach Libcn und Werke 
(Dresden, 1881); Von Liltzow, Raffads Bildimns- mid 
Rntu’ickehingsyany (Vienna, 1890); Malvasia, Fchina 
JHUrice (Bologna, 1678) ; Paris de Grassi’s Diaries (MS. 
in tile Vatican); and Raphael, bis Life and Work, by 
the piesent writer and G. B. Cavalcaselle (1882). 

Rapliauin, or Ergotism, is a disease which 
was much more prevalent some centurie.s ago than 
it i.s at jiresent. The name raphania was finst 
given to it by Linnitma, who thought the inoibid 
symptoms were dependent upon the mixture of 
jiciphamts Jiephanistrum, or jointed charlock, with 
the wheat used as food. It was su.speeted, as 
early as the end of the lOtli century, that the 
disease was due to the development of a fungus in 
the grain, and this fact is now established beyond 
doubt, although some writers hold (as Linnwus 
did ) that this morbid state is also produced by the 
presence of poisonous plant.?, e.special!v Loliiun 
iemulentum, or darnel, among tlio giain. Deficiency 
of proper food probably' contributes to cause the 
disease, for it rarely occurs wlien ergot is used 
medicinally. Altliough rye is the ordinary seat of 
the poisonous fungus, wheat, rice, and other grains 
are liable to be similarly afl'eoted, and to produce 
similar results. See Ergot. 

There are two forms of the disease — tlie spas- 
modic and the gangrenous. In both, symptoms of 
inilation of the digestive organs are the first to 
appear. In the s]ia.sniodic form tingling or itching 
of various parts of the body, with lo.ss of sensation 
in the feet and liand.s, are the most constant 
symptoms. Violent contractions of the muscles 
may occur, giving rise to inten.se pain, and some- 
times epileptic convulsions supervene. In the gan- 
grenous form the extremities arc painful, led but 
cold, and not easily moved : ami after a varying 
time gangrene supervene.?. With regard to treat- 
ment, the main thing is to replace the poisonous 
flour W easily' digested, wholesome food. AYhatever 
be the^ form of treatment adopted, the mortality in 
the gangrenous form is usually 90 per cent. The 
spasmodic fonu is nmcli le.ss destructive to life. 

SfDpllia, the name of a group of palms (see 
Yol. Vll. p. 722), the leaves, bark, and pith of 
which are used for various puipo.ses. The bast 
of one South American species, S. teedigera or 
Jupati-palm, is largely used by' gardeners every- 
where for tving up plants, in fastening grafts, &c. 
And the midribs of the leaves of another species, 
found in Madagascar, &o., are supposed to he what 
was taken for ‘roc’s guills,’ the feathers of the 
fabled Eoc (q.v. ). 


Raitlioe, a market-toun of Donegal, 15 mile-. 
SHW. of Lon don deny. Its former see na-s united 
to Den y in 1835. Pop. 9S6. 

Rapidail, a liver of Virginia, and tributary of 
the Kappaliannock (ipv.). 

Rapid.s. See 'Watekfall, Biver, Biagaea, 
Bile, Paiian-.I, &c. 

Rapier, a light, bigbly-tempered, edgeles', 
thrusting weapon, finely poiiited, and about 3 feet 
in length. It was for long the faiourite weapon 
in duelling, and was worn by' eieij' gentleman. 
At present it is woin only on occasions of court 
ceiemonial, and an.sweia no otbei piirpn.se than to 
incommode the wearer. In.stniction^ for Fencing 
(q.v.) are for fencing with the rapier or foil. See 
Sword. 

Rapill de Tlloyra.S, Paul de, a French his- 
torian of England, was de-cended fiom a Pio- 
testant Savoyaid family, which settled in Fiance 
in the lOtb century, and was born at Caatres, in 
Languedoc, hfaicb 25, 1661. He studied at the 
Protestant college at Saumur, and passed as advo- 
cate in 1079, but had no liking foi the profession ; 
and when the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685) foieeil him to leai’c Friance he .sought em- 
ployment without &ucees.s in England, and after- 
waids in Holland, ivliere lie enlisted in a corps 
of volunteers at Utrecht, formed by his coiisiii- 
germaii, Daniel de Eapin. With hi.s company he 
followed the Piiiice of Orange to Engbaiul in 1088, 
ivas niade ensign in the following yeai, and dis- 
tinguished himself by bis biaieiy at the siege of 
Carrickfergus, tlie battle of the Boyne, and the 
siege of Limerick, wlieie lien as shot tliroiigli tlie 
shoulder by a niusket-ball. In 1(593 be was 
appointed tutor to tlie Earl of Portland’s son, with 
whom he travelled in Holland, Germany, and 
Italy, after n-liich lie took up his residence at the 
Hague, but in 1707 witlidrew witli bis family to 
Wesel, where he devoted the remaining seventeen 
years of his life to the com]ioBition of his great 
woik. Tiie severity of liis labonis is believed to 
have shortened his days. He died May 16, 1725. 
Itapin’s Hisioiro d'Anglctcrre was published at the 
Hague in S vols. the year before his death. It 
was undoubtedly, as Voltaire has said, the beat 
work on English liistorj' that bad until then 
ajijieared ; full, minute, careful in the citation of 
authorities, clear, rapid, and accurate in nariation, 
iiictliodical in the aiiangemont of its materials, 
comparatively impai tial in spirit, and yet betray- 
ing on the part of the author an honourable 
reverence for law and liberty. 

Eapin begins with the invasion of Britain by the 
Koinans, and ends with the death of Charles 1. Tlie 
work was continued to the deatli of "William III. by 
David Durant (Hague, 2 vols. 1734). The best edition 
of the Histoire in its .augmented form is by Lefebvre de 
Saint-Marc ( Hague, 10 vols. 1749 et seg.]. The original 
was translated into English by the Rev. Nicholas Tindal 
(Lond. 15 vols. 1725-31), and subsequently by John Kelly 
(in 2 vols. fol. ). 

Rapp, George, founder of the sect of Econo- 
mites, was born at Wiirtemberg in 1770, and, after 
an attempt to re.store the church of New Testa- 
ment days in Germany, emigivated with his fol- 
lowers to Western Pennsylvania in 1803. There 
lie established a settlement which lie named 
Hannony [whence the early title of tlie sect, 
Haraionists or Hamioiiites). In 1815 the com- 
munity removed to Indiana, and founded New 
Harmony (q.v.); but this was .sold in 1824 to 
Robert Owen, and Rapp and liis followers returned 
to Pennsylvania, where they built Economy, a 
village on the light bank of the Ohio, 15 miles 
NW. of Pittsburg, and engaged in fanning. There 
Rapp died, 7th August 1847. Impressed with the 
certainty of the speedy second coming of Christ, 
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his absorbing aim was to amass great wealth, to 
he placed then at tlie Lord’s disposal. To this end 
he and his followers practised a rigid economy, and 
lived a life of toil and self denial, in ryliicli celibacy 
fornie(l a part ; and rvitli the same object, all things 
were held in common. As tire years passed tho 
conmuinity became wealthy indeed, and it is now 
the owner of gi cat farms and dairies, and of virre- 
yavds tliat are famous, and is said busidoa to hold 
millions of dollars’ worth of I'ailway and bank 
sliares. Its nrrmbers, however, liavo not increased, 
and in 1890 did not exceed seventy. 

Bapp, Jean, Count, a French general, was 
hoi II at Colmar, in the French department of Hant- 
Rliiii, 27tli April 1772. He wa.s intended for the 
cliiircli, blit bis taste for a iiiilitavy life led him to 
enrol himself (1788) in tire mounted ‘ chassenvs ’ 
of the Frenuli army. Rapp distinguislied liimaclf 
by dasliing gallantry in Germany and Egj'pt, and 
on the death of Desaix at Marengo ho became 
aide de-eamp to Napoleon. Hi.s brilliant charge 
at Aiisteilitz upon the Russian Imperial Guard 
was rewarded with tho grade of general of division 
( 1805). For his services at Lobau lie was iianiud 
a Count of the Empire (1800). He opprosed the 
Russian e.xpeditioii, but accompranied the Emnei'or 
throughout the wliolu of it. His ohsLinato dcterice 
of Danzig for nearly a year against a powerful 
Ru.ssiiin army gained for iiitu greater I'cnown, arid 
Ills cliivalroHs and considerate treatment of the 
imfoitunate inhatiitanta duriii" tho siege wa.s 
warmly appreciated hy tlioin. 'I'lio Rii.ssianH, con- 
trary to the arbiolc.s of capitulation, sent Rapip anti 
his garrison prisoners to Russia, and ho did not 
return to Fiaiioe till July 1814. On reaching 
Paris he was well received hy Louis XVflf.; hut 
in 1816 ho went over to his old master, and was 
appointed cominaridor-in-ohief of the army of the 
Rhino, and peer of France. After ''iVaCerloo Rapi)) 
again submitted to Lnui.s. Re-created a preer of 
France (1819), he held various oillces about the 
court, and diotl at Paris, Stir Navouiher 1821. See 
Iris Jlenioii's (1823), and Spach’s Bioyraplucs 
Alsacionncs (1871). 

RillHHlhaiiilock, a river of Virginia, rises in 
the Blue Ridge of the Allegliany Mountains, r-e- 
ceivea the Rapiclan ( above tills point it is some- 
times called tiro North Fork), aud Hows about 125 
miles soutli-east to Chesapeake Bay. It is tidal 
and navigable to Fredericksburg. The Rapipra- 
liannock and the Rapidan were the scones of some 
of the most sanguinary battlc.s of the War of 
Secession, at Fredericksburg, Cbturcclloisville, and 
tho Wilderne.sa. 

RapiJCe' (Fr. rdjtrrS, ‘rasped’), a coarse-grained 
sprecies of Snuif (cp.v.). 

Rapiicii. Sec Rap. 

Raptoi*c.8. See Bikd,s of Pkey. 

Raratoiiga. See Cook Islands. 

Rarcy. See IIokse, Vol, V. p. 795. 

Ras ( = Heb. rosh), an Arabic word, signifying 
‘ bead,’ ‘ pu’onroiitoi'y, ’ occurs in tho iiame,s of many 
capes on the Arabian and north African coastfr, 
and also in Sicily aud Malta, as in Ras-el-IIad, the 
eastern point of Arabia. 

RasllCS, affections of tho skin, characterised 
hy a rod superffeial eflioreBcence, diffused or in 
patches, disappearing under pi'essure, and usually 
ending in desquamation. To this division of 
cutaneous disorders belong Measles, Soarlatiua 
(or Scarlet Fever), Erysipelas, Erythema, Roseola 
(or Scarlet Rash), and Nettle Rash. Of these 
rashes Measles, Soaiiatina, and Ery.sipclas are 
rather to be regarded as fevers or blood diseases 
than as cutaneous diseases in the true sense of 
the phrase. 


Rnshi (from the initials of Rabbi Slielonio 
Izaaki, ofteii erroneously called J.arclii), the 
greate,st Jewish corumontator aud exegete, was 
born about 1040, at Troyes, in France. Philolow 
prliilosopiby, medicine, astronomy, civil and ecclesi- 
astical law, and exegesi.s were the oliief liranclieg'of 
Ilia learning ; and to a rare proficienoy in tliom lie 
uniteil a comprlete mastery over tlio whole ian"e 
of Scripture and the Talmndical souroea. In order 
fiirtlier to perfect him.self for iris gigantic task lie 
travelled for seven years, visiting tire schools of 
Italy, Greece, Germany, Pnlestino, Egypt. His 
chief work is Iris Commentary on tire wliole of the 
Old Te.staiueut. Raalii’a stylo Is extremely brief 
and concise, yet clear and piregnant ; obscure ami 
abstruse only to those wlio lack tire necessary pre- 
liminary knowledge. According to the fa.siiion of 
its day, it is replete with allegorical or r.ather 
poetical illustrations, gathered from the wide tielda 
of the IMidrash within and without the 'ralniiid. 
This Commontaiy — eiitii’cly trauslatcd into Latin 
hy Breitliaupt, and partly also into German— was 
tho fii.st book over printed in Hebrew (Reggio, 
1474). Of bi.s mimerous other works may bo mon- 
tioued liLs Commoutavy on the Babylonian Talmml ; 
a Gomniontary to the I’ivlc Ahnth ; the Pcades, 
treating of Laws and Coicmoiiics ; a Collection of 
Legal Votes and Decisions ; a Commentary on 
Midi-ash Rftbb.ah j a Book of Medicine; and a 
Poem on the Unity of God. Ho died 13th July 
1105; and sneli was Iris piety and his surpassing 
oiiiiuence that later genei'ations wove a sliining 
garland of legends around his head. 

Rasli, Rakaius Cuuistian, philologist, was 
born at Br.rndekililu, ni'ar Odense, in the island of 
Friiion, 22d Novemhor 1787, studied at Gopenhagen, 
ami in 1808 piihlislied his livst work on tiro rales of 
the Icelandic language. During tho yoai.s 1807- 
12 ho occupiicd himself with diawiripj upi giain- 
matical sy-sterns fur most of tho Gormanio, Slavonic, 
and Romance tongues, and in comparing them with 
those of India. He then vi.sited Srveden, and in 
1813 prrooceded to Iceland, where ho lived for three 
years. On his return to Copenhagen lie was 
appointed sub-libvaiian to the imiveisity, and in 
1818 piihlished hi.s splendid re.scarohes eonceiriing 
the origin of the Icelandic language. After spend- 
ing a ye.ar ( 1817 ) in Stockholm, whore ire pubuaheil 
iris adinirahle Anglo-Saxon grammar and the fust 
critical edition of tiro Snorra Edda and the Edda 
Eiicmundar, lie wont to Sb Petoi'.shnrg, and there 
devoted liimself for two year.y to tire study of tire 
oriental languages, principally Saiiekiit, Persian, 
anti Arabic, wdiilo at the same time he also 
acquired a compretont knowledge of Russian and 
Fiiimslt. Thus oquiprped, ho proceeded to Astra- 
khan, and tlien commenced a journey tliioiigh the 
country of the Turkomnus, the Gaucasua, I’eiaia 
(adding meanwhile the Mongol and Maircliu dia- 
lects to his already enormous liuguistio acquisi- 
tions), and lin.ally Ceylon, W'hoio ho made liimself 
acquainted with Siuglialese and Pali, and wrote 
Iris Sinqalesisk Shriptlacra (1822). In 1823 Rask 
returned to Copeiibagen, laden with leaiiiiiig and 
rare nianuscriirt treasures, of which the greatest 
part was pnesented to tho university. In 1825 he 
was appointed prolcssor of Literary Histoi'y, in 
1828 of Oriental Languages, and in 1831 of Ice- 
landic. But Ilia immense labours had exhausted 
his energies, and he died, 14th November 1832, at 
the c.arly age of forty-live, a victim of bard work. 
Rask also wrote on Frisian grammar (1826), on 
ancient Egyptian chronology (1827), on Hebrew 
chronology (1828), grammars of several languages, 
and a great number of miscellaneous articles in the 
learned jouiTials of the North, wliioh were collected 
after bis death, and ipublished (3 vols. 1834-38). 
There are English editions of Iris Anglo-Saxon, 
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Danish, anil Icelandic Kiaminai's. See the Lives 
hy Peteisen (1870) and licinniu^' (1887). 

Easkolniks, the name of a variety of sects in 
tlie Ru‘-&ian Church. See Ku.ssi.t. 

Raspail, Fe.a-Ncois Vincext (1794-1878), a 
Fieneh chemist, doctor, and i evolutionist, whose 
eaiajihor-s-^ stem (184o) was a foieninner of anti- 
.sentic suif'eiy. See a monogiaph on him by Saint- 
Maitin ( Paris, 1877 ). 

Kaspkcl'ry (ifnius Idmus), the most valued 
of all tlie species of Ruhu.s (i^.v, ). Tlie charaoteio 
of the leaves, flowers, and fruit of ra.sphei ly are well 



illustrated in the accompanying' figure. The wild 
raapherry has soailot fruit, and is found in thickets 
and woods throughout the whole of Europe and 
the north of Asia. It is common in Britain. The 
ra.spherry has long been in cultivation for its fruit. 
There are many cultivated varietie.s, with red, 
yellow, and white fruit, much exceeding the wild 
kind in size. The loot is creeping, perennial ; the 
steins only biennial, bearing fruit in the second 
year, woody, hut with very large pith. Planta- 
tions of raspberries are most easily made by means 
of suckers. The raspberry loves a light iich soil, 
and is rather partial to a shady situation. The 
tall kinds are unsuitable in situations much 
exposed to winds, as the stems are easily broken. 
The rows are generally about 4 feet apait, the 
plants 3 to 4 feet apart in the rows. The young 
stems are thinned out to allow free access of air 
to those which are left. Stakes are often used to 
support the stems, or they aie variously tied 
together. The fruit is used for dessert ; for jams, 
jeilie.s, &o, ; for making or flavouring many kinds 
of sweetmeats ; and, mixed with brandy, wine, or 
vinegar, for the preparation of Maspberry Syrup, 
Easpberry Vinegar, &c. Different preparations of 
it are used in medicine in cases of fever, inflam- 
mation, &c. Raspberry vinegar is a particularly 
grateful and cooling drink in fever,s. Raspberries, 
fermented either alone or along with currants and 
cherries, yield a strong and veiy agi'eeahle tvine, 
from which a very powerful spirit can he made. 
Some of the other species of Rubus most nearly 
resembling the raspberry produce also agreeable 
fruits. B. odoratus is a highly ornaiuental shrub, 
a native of Canada and the nortbevii states of 
America, is frequent in gardens both in Europe 
and America, hut rarely produces its fruit m 
Britain. 

Kassam, Hoemuzd, Assyriologist, was bom, 
the son of Chaldean Christian parente, at Mosul 
in _ Mesopotamia in 1826. He gained the friend- 
ship of Layard, and assisted him in his excava- 
tions at Nineveh in. 1843-47 and 1849-51, and then 


succeeded him, until 1854, as BiitLsli agent for 
conducting As-yrian exploiations. Hi.s giandest 
success was the linding of the palace ot Assuv- 
hani-Pal (Saiilanapahis). After holding in tlie 
folloMing yeais political offices at Aden and 
Muscat, lie was sent (1864) liy the British govern- 
meiit to Abyssinia, to demaml the release of the 
Euiopeaus kept in prison by King Tlieodoie ; but 
that potentate cast liim .also into prison, and only 
released him -nitli the iCst of his captives after his 
aimy bad been defeated by 8ir R. Aapier in 1868. 
From 1876 to 1882 Ras.sam was employed by the 
tiusteea of the Biitisli Museum in niiiking explora- 
tions in Mesopotamia, and discovered Sepharvaim 
(Sippava)and Kiitliah. He published 77ic DrifAA 
d/Asioii to Theodore, King of Abyssinia (1869). 

Ra.Statt, or Il.tST.VDT, a town and fir6t-clas.s 
fortress in Badeu, stands on the Miiig, 3 miles 
from its junction with the Rliiiie, and 15 miles 
SIV. of Carinrulie. .Steel waies, beei, and tobacco 
are manufactured. From 1725 to 1771 the town 
was the residence of the Maigiaves of Baden- 
Baden. The pie.sent foi tifieations m ere elected in 
1840-48 hy Anstiiaii engineeis to protect the 
noithein eiitiaiioe to the Black Foiest. Eastatt 
is niemorahle for two congres.ses — the fiist in 
1714, when a tieaty of peace, which brought the 
wav of the Spanish Succession to a close, was 
signed between Marshal Villais and Prince Eugene; 
ami the second in 1797-99. On the hieaking up 
of this latter congress without any definite result 
the three Fiench plenipotentiaries set out for 
Strnshurg; hut they had scarcely got beyond the 
gates of Rastatt when they woie attacked hy 
Austrian hussai.s, and two of the tliiee slain, y hilst 
the third was left for dead in a ditch. Their panels 
were carried off, hut no further s])oil was taken. 
It seems that the Aioluluke Chailes gave orders 
to the hussais to drive the French lepresentatives 
out of Eastatt and take away their papers; the 
killing w.as the work of the ofliceis, misunder- 
standmg their orders. The town played a promi- 
nent part in 1849 as the stronghold of the levolu- 
tionists in Baden, Pop. (1885) 11,743. 

Rat, a name applied to the larger species of the 
rodent genua Mus, hut especially to the. Brown Rat 
{M. decumunus) and the Black Eat {MI. rattus). 
Like the mice, which are included in the same 
genus, lats aie agile and giaceful animals, skil- 
ful in biiiiowing, predominantly nocturnal. The 
blight eyes, large eais, naked muzzle, soft fur, and 
long scaly tail aie familiar external cliaraeteiistics. 
The hiowu or Norway rat iiieasuies about eight 
inches in length, not including the tail, which ks 
usually shorter than the body. It is grayish-brow n 
in colour, witli flesh-coloured ears, feet, aud tail, 
Black vaiieties sometimes occur. It is believed to 
have travelled giudually westwards, perhaps from 
China, and did not reach Fiance or Britain till to- 
wards the middle of the last century. In 1727 
swanns swam across the Volga, and rapidly spread 
over Europe, dispossessing the black lut which 
had arrived some centuries before. According to 
some, the black rat was brought to Britain in 1732 
in ships from the East Indies. As a common 
stowaway in ships, it has been distributed over the 
w'orld. Teaching America about 1775. The black 
rat is smaller and slimmer than the brown rat. 
The head and body mea.sure six or seven inches 
in length; the tail is an inch or two longer. 
The head is more slender than in the brown 
rat, and the ears are rather larger. In moat 
the colour is glossy black, but white and piebald 
varieties may occur. It is less fierce than the 
brown rat, and seems to be less distinctively a 
burrowing rodent, preferring the upper parts of 
Louses to the cellars. Its original home seems to 
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liave l)een in the Enst, peiliajjs in Pei&ia, hut it 
must have leachecl northern Europe by the 13tli 
century at least, for its troublesome presence is 
noticed bj' Albertiis Magnus. 

These species of lafc have similar habits, and the 
stionger, laiger, and fiercer form sometinie.s tends 
to e.xterminate the other, this being one of the few 
instances which Darwin gives of Ids conclusion that 
the stinggle for existence is keenest between closely 
allied species. As to the hahita of i ats, it is well 
known tiiat the}’' find their way o\'eiywliere ; no 
door is shut to them ; they gnaw and buiiow 
through almo,sfc all obstacles. They nin and leap, 
they climb and swim. They are fond of animal 
food, hut will eat almost anything ; corn, fodder, 
all kinds of human food, eggs, .young hird.s, .small 
mammals, all is grist to their mill. In illustiation 
of their voracity it is often related that in a 
slaughter-house near Paris thirty-live dead horses 
•were picked to the hones in a single night. When 
pressed by hunger they display imicli boldne.ss, 
and their skill in stealing even s\ich unmanageable 



Black Hat (il/«a raitua) j Brown Rat (Mua clacmnanaia)- 

goods as egg.s ia well known. Their senses, espe- 
cially of smell and hearing, are acute, and tlieii' 
intelligence is well developed. The mothers are 
careful of their tender ofl'spring, hnt tlie males dis- 
play the raveise of parental afiection. The albinos 
are delightful pets. Brelim cites several strange 
observations in rogaid to the so-called ‘rat-kings,’ 
wliich consist apparently of a number of diseased 
rata witli entangled tails. It i.s said that over two 
dozen individuals have been found thus entangled. 
Rats are very prolific, breeding four or live times a 
year. Four to ten young are biought forth at a 
birth, after a very sliort gestation of about three 
weeks. Moreover, tho young become sexually 
matme in about six months. All the conditions 
favour rapid increase, and plagues of rata by no 
means easy to cope with not unfrequently occur. 
Rats do much damage in various ways — by their 
burrows, by their voracious gnawing of all sorts of 
things, by their omnivorous appetite. Tlioy under- 
mine walls, destroy woodivork, devour stoves. 
When pressed with hunger they may attack large 
in.ainmals, and even man himself sometimes falls 
a victim. They liave been known to eat boles in 
fat pigs, to gnaw oil the legs of birds, and even to 
destroy the soles of elephants’ feet. Their destruc- 
tion may iii many cases he left to their natural 
enemies — birds of prey and carnivorous maminala 
—but it is often necessary to resort to the use of 
traps and poisons. One of the most eileotive ways 
of destioying them i.s to feed them with a mixture 
of meal and plaster of Paris. Their skin is some- 
times used for making glove-leather ; and their 
ilesli, according to Thu Fanner’s Friends and Foes, 
by Tbeodote Wood (1887), is, if similarly cooked, 
superior to rabbit. 

There are several genera nearly related to Mns — 


e.g. Nesocia, of which an East Indian species, the 
Bandicoot-iat (N. bandicota), may measure o^•er 
a foot in length ; Hapalotis, represented by little 
jerboa like aninials in Austialia; Ecbinotlmx, 
with one species in Celebes, a rat with a veiy long 
muzzle, and spines among the fur; Cricetotnys, 
jepi-escnted by a formidable Afiican species (c! 
qanibtanus) of laigo size and fciocious voracity 
To some more remotely lelated rodents the term 
rat is often popularly applied— e.g. to the Water- 
vole (Arvicola ampliibins ; see VoLE), and to tlie 
Aniciican Musk-rat ( Fiber zibelldeus ). See Mouse, 
Rodbntia. 

Rata l,Mcirosidcros rohvsta], a Nevv Zealand 
tree related to vaiious species of Ironwood (q.v.), 
The seed is believed to be s-wallowed by a cater- 
pillar, and to .spiout in its interior, the fostering 
grub being of course killed. The tree begins life 
as a climber, attached to otlier forest-trees, and 
attains a height of 150 feet ; but when it lias Idlled 
the siippoiting .stem the rata is able to sustain its 
own weight and to grow’ on as an independent tree, 
attaining ultimately a height of near 200 feet. 
The ■wood is very hard, formerly much used foi 
malcing clnhs, and is vnhiahle for .shipliuilding. 
Bee Aheicromhy, Sea and Skies (1889). 

Ratafl'a, a ilavoming essence made with the 
essential Oil of Almonds (q.v.). The name is 
sometimes given to other essences. 

Ratilk* See MAn&iiAiL Islands. 

Ratcliffe Tables. Soo PitiENDLy Societies, 
Rate. See Bonoucii, County, Pooe-laavs, 
Taxation. 

Ratcl [MeUivora], a genus of quadrupeds of 
tlie IJear family ( Avotoidea), neiuly allied to the 
Oluttons (q.v.), hum which it dill'ers in having one 
false molar les.s in eacli jaw and the upper tuber- 
eiilar teeth slightly developed, 'riiegeneial aspect 
is similar to tliat of tlie badgeis, but heavier and 
moio clunmy. Tluee specie.s are known, wliieli 
inhabit Atiioa and India; one species, the Cape 
Eatel {BL raid or ca 2 }cnm), inhabits the south of 


Africa, and is said to feed nnicb on bees and their 
honey, its thick fur protecting it against their 
stings ; tho other inhabits the north of India, 
prowls about by night, is a voracious devourer of 
animal food, and often seiatehe.s up recently 
interred bodies from their graves. The Cape ratel 
is about the size of a badger, gray above, black 
helow'. It is easily tamed, and is amusingly active 
in confinement, continually running about its cage, 
and tumbling strange someisaults to attract the 
attention of spectators, from which it seems to 
derive great pleasure. 
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Batllt the Irish name for a piehisloric Hill- 
fort (q.v.). 

llatllCUOW, a tn’i\n of Prussia, on the right 
bank of the Havel (heie ciosseil by a stone biiilge), 
43 miles by rail W. by N. of Berlin. Optical 
instruments, -wooden wares, machinery, bricks and 
tiles, are made. Pop. (1885) 13,072. 

Eatllkcale, a town of Ireland, on the river 
Deel, 19 miles S\V. of Limerick by rail. Pop. 2549. 

Ratlllin, a ciescent-shaped island off the coast 
of Antrim, 61 miles H. of Ballycastle. Measuring 
6J by lA mile.s, and 3398 acres in area, it has fine 
cfitfs, consists of columnar basalt and limestone, 
and attains a maximum altitude of 449 feet. Tlie 
soil in the valleys is feitiie, but fishing is the 
leading indn.stvy, the kelp-nianufaoture being quite 
extinct, llathlin is identified with the Rieima of 
Ptolemy, Bicnia of Pliny, and Eaghliti or Ratjlierin 
( ‘ fortiess of Ireland ’) of later wiiter.s. St Coliimba 
established a church here in the 6th century ; and 
Bince in 1306 took lefnge in a castle, noiv a ruin. 
Pop. (1841) 1039; (18S1) 361. 

Kiltilbor, a town of Prussian Silesia, stand.s on 
the left bank of the Oder, 44 miles SSE. of Oppeln. 
It is the chief town of the principality of Katibor, 
which, a sovereign duchy from 1288 to 1532, has 
since 1742 been subject to Piii.s.sia. The town 
manufactures tobacco, shoes, paper, glass, sugar, 
furniture, &o., and lias large ironworks. Pop. 
(1875) 17,269; (1890) 20,578. 

Raticli, Wolfgang (sometime.s called Ratke 
or Latinised as Raticiiius), educationist, was born 
at Holstein iu 1571, based a now system of educa- 
tion on Bacon’s philosophy, wliich he expounded to 
the German princes at Frankfort in 1612, and had 
an opportunity of putting into practice at Kothen 
in 1618, by favour of the prince of Anhalt. His 
principle was the realistic one of proceeding from 
things to names, and from the mother-tongue to 
tlie .study of foreign ones. But he got into had 
relations with the cleigy and with Ilia patron, 
and was actually iinpilsoi'ied for eiglit months. A 
second chance given him at Magdeburg in 1620 
ended also in failure, and after some years of 
ineffective wanderings he died at Erfuit in 1635. 

There are monographs on'him by Krause (1872), Stiii-l 
(1876), and Sohumann (1876); and see R. H. Quick, 
Essays on Educational Eeformers (1868 ; new ed. 1890). 
Ratio. See Propoetion, Fluxions. 

Ration, in tlie British Army, is the allowance 
of provisions gi anted to each ofificer on service and 
iu some colonies, and to each non-commissioned 
officer and soldier at all times unless on furlough 
or otherwise specially provided for. The ordinaiy 
ration is J lb. of meat, with 1 lb. of bread ( ‘ best 
seconds’), increased by J lb. of meat when in camp 
or abroad. Sometimes a grocery ration (tea or 
coffee, sugar, salt, &c.) is also issued, IJd. being 
then deducted fiom the p.ay of the recipient. 
Wlieii men are not supplied with biead and meat 
rations an allowance of 6d. per diem is granted 
them. The bread ration may be increased dur- 
ing operations in the field, though not above 

11 lb. of bread or 1 lb. of biscuit, and tlie officer 
commanding may direct the issue in addition of 
wine, spirits, oi any other article of subsistence 
equivalent tliereto. The families of soldiers accom- 
panying them abroad are allowed the following : 
the wife (married under regulations), half a ration ; 
each legitimate child under fourteen, quarter ration. 
A ration of forage at home consists of 10 lb. of oats, 

12 lb. of hay, and 8 lb. of straw for each home. An 
extra 2 lb. of oats is allowed in camp. Staff- 
officers and mounted officers of infantry provide 
their own forage except on active service, and are 
granted a pecuniary allowance of about Is. 7d. 


( vaiying with the locality) per day to enable them 
to do so. 

Thu full navy lation consists of tlie following 
aiHcles: Daily — lb. of sliip-biscuit or 1-J lb. of soft 
biead, J pint of spiiit, 2 oz. .sugai, 1 oz. chocolate, 

1 oz. tea ; 1 lb. fresh meat and -V lb. of fre>h i ege- 
tables, when these aie piocnrable ; otherwise, 1 lb. 
•salt pork, with J pint s)dit pea.s, or 1 lb. of salt 
beef, with 9 nz. ilonr, { oz. siiet, and H oz. of 
currants oi raisins. On alternate salt-beef days — 

2 oz. preserved potatoes. Weekly — I jiiiit oatmeal, 
\ oz. iiiustaid, I oz. liejiper, J liint vinegar. The 
sailoi’s lation i.s issued fiee of any stoppage. 

Ratioil<lIi.>,lU, as ‘ a s> stem of belief regulated 
b,v rea-son,’ niiglit be expected to mean the opposite 
of irrationality, crass ignorance, and pen else ]ire- 
jndice ; and the giowtli of rationalism would then 
mean the progress of civilisation, the development 
of the intellectual and moral nature of men and 
nations. It is nearly in this sense that Leeky uses 
the woid ; attributing to its vvliolesoine inlluence 
the decay of the belief in magic, witchcraft, and 
other hideous supeistitions, and the substitution of 
a kindly toleiance in place of blind zeal for perse- 
cution. 

But in ordinaiy English usage, general as well 
as theological, the connotation of the word is 
substantially different. It is generally employed 
as a term of reproach for those who, without utterly 
denying or attempting to overthiow the foundations 
of religion, make such concessions to the enemy as 
tend to subvert the faith ; vvlio admit the thin end 
of a wedge that piessed home will rend and destroy 
the fabric. They lely, more or less exclusively and 
blainewortliily, on mere human I'eason instead of 
simply, frankly', and fully accepting the dicta of 
the divine word. An atheist would not be spoken 
of as a rationalist, nor would an irreligious, blas- 
pheming freethinker. Rationalists in ordinary par- 
lance are those w ho aie more ‘ liberal ’ or ‘ advanced ’ 
than the main body of the orthodox ; in especial 
those who take a ‘ low ’ view of inspiration, and 
minimise or explain away the miraculous details of 
the history of revelation and lederaption. Ration- 
alism is not so much a body of doctrine as a mood 
of mind, a tendency of thought shown iu the 
attempt to apply to religious doctrine, the sacied 
story, and the sacied scriptures the same methods 
of lesearch and proof as are used in mere human 
science and history, and the literatnre.s of all times 
and peoples. This featuie is also recognised, 
though svith approval, by Leoky in his wider use 
of the word; ‘Rationalism,’ be .says, ‘leads men 
on all occasions to suboulinate dogmatic tbeolow 
to the dictates of reason and conscience. ... It 
predisposes men in liistory to attribute all kinds 
of phenomena to natural rather than to miraculous 
causes ; in theology to esteem succeeding religious 
s-y-steras the expression of the wants and aspira- 
tions of that religious sentiment which is implanted 
in man ; and in ethics to regard as duties only' 
those which conscience reveals to be .such. ’ Ration- 
alism, not being a system but a temper or drift 
of mind, Inas different aims at different times ; 
just as ‘ liberalism ’ in politics was not the same 
tiling before 1832 as it came to be after, or iu 1832 
w'hat it was in 1867, 1885, or 1890. Opinions aie 
heard in sermons and expounded in hooks by theo- 
iogical professors in 1891 -without pioving serious 
stumbling-hlocks to tlie majority, which in 1860 
■would by all but a small minority have been re- 
garded as distinctly rationalistic. Thus, till lately 
it was alarming rationalism to dispute the Mosaic 
authorship of Genesis, the Solomonic authoiship 
of the Song of Songs, and the Davidio authorship 
of any of the Psalms; now the newer view' is 
assumed by many orthodox teachers. And in the 
last quarter of the 19th century scholars earnestly 
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support views wliicU they theiuselves treated^ as 
highly dangerous twenty or thirty years earlier. 
Eationalisin of tliis hind is a tiaiisitiou stage, but 
not necessarily a tiausitiou to unbelief. 

The rationalistic temper may he tiaced in almost 
every age of the chuich’.s lii.sLory : no doubt the 
extreiner lepresentatives of the Petriiie party in 
sub-apostolic times legaided Paul's views as lax 
and lationalistic. If the Keformation was not 
rooted in lationalisin (as to Catholics it seems 
to have been), many of the contentious of the 
refoLiuers were such as all lationalists .accept and 
sympathise with. Zwiugli was .a lationalist to 
Luther and the Lutherans ; Socinus vvas of course 
a lationaliat of an e.vtreuie type. The dry and 
banen dogmatic orthodo.vy of Germany in the 17tb 
century fo.stercd a lationalisiu as cold and un- 
spirltual. In the England of the 18tli century, 
dining the Deistio coutroveisies, the Evangelicals 
of Geimany thought, not altogether unjustly, that 
some of the most con.spicuous oiiponciits of the 
deists were not themselves fiee from the chaige 
of rationalism ; and the Evangelicals of Scotland 
regauled the ‘moderates’ of the 18th ceiituiy, 
however orbhodo.v in dogma, as Lhoionghly ratiou- 
alislio in spirit. Itationalism i.s not so much 
opposed to orthodo.vy as to inystieisiii, and what 
was called variously fimaticism, enthusiasm, ‘liigh- 
llying,' and methodism. A sou11o.sk orthodoxy has 
not seldom been opposed by a leivent piety that 
by a not unnatural antithesis has tended to run 
into heretical e.vtremes ; while, on the other hand, 
actual rationalists have often been foremost amongst 
the ohanipious of religion, and of revealed religion, 
against radical fi eetliinking, deism, naturalism, 
and materialism. 

In Germany the term rationalism is more definite 
in its reference than in England, but is not always 
used in quite the same sense. 'The two defective 
and mutually opposed schools of thouglib that Kant 
souglit to sujiBisode by his critical plulosopliy weie, 
on tile one hand, a shallow cuqhncism, and on 
the otiiev a baseless and overweening metaphysical 
dogmatism or rationalism. Bacon also contrasted 
empirical pliilosopliois with latioualists who spin 
their systems as siiiders do cobwebs out of tliou' 
own bowels. 'i'Volil' presents the most cpu.spicuous 
example of the philosophioal rationalism which 
held that all that is in heaven above and earth 
beneath could be ‘piovod’ by pseudo-mathematical 
methods : and as God, lesponsibility, and inimor- 
fcality were amongst the things ttiat_ could be 
proved at endless length and in various ways, 
this philosophical rationalism led directly up to a 
rationalist tlieology, which consisted mainly in a 
series of dogmas to be demonstrated from the jiliilo- 
sopliioal axioms, including some at least of the 
doctrines of revealed religion. What in revelation 
could not he demons tiated according to this sclieine 
was disallowed or c.xplained away. Practical 
religion became in the Aufkldnmg a system of 
mere utilitaiian morals. 

Kant prepared the way for a deeper view of man, 
history, and the universe ; but his own explicit 
statements on po.sitive religion were pi oiiouncedly 
lationalistic : and the negative side of his philo- 
sophy was well calculated to lay the foundations 
of another school of theological rationalists (often 
called Yiilgdr-rationalisviiis), of whom Tioftrunk 
(died 1S37), Bretsclmeider (1770-1848), and Weg- 
scheider (1771-1849) may he taken as representa- 
tives. De Wette (1780-1849) shows the transition 
to Sohleiermaoher, wlio (thougli in the English 
sense of the word he was an outspoken rationalist) 
combined what was best in the opposing schools of 
rationalists and snpernaturalists, founded a higher 
and tiuer religious philosophy, and heralded even 
the ‘ pectoral theology ’ of tlie mediation school. 


But it was not ill the sphere of speculation and 
dogma, but in that of hiblioal eiiticism, that Ger- 
man ratiunali.sm accomplished its main work, and 
left its deepest mark on subsequent tlieologieal 
development. In the early 18th century the 
‘Germans in Greek weie sadly to seek,’ as 
English scholai.s thought : the Oeunans them- 
selves atbiiiltcd that in studying the Bcriptuies 
they failed to eseai)e from dogmatic presupposi- 
tions, and that it wa.s the English divines who ap- 
pioached the New Testament in a historical spirit 
which in the Gei'inany of that day caused mis! 
gii'ings. It is noteworthy that Semler (1725-91) 

‘ the father of latioualisni,’ oblained the doctorate 
for a thesis wi itten against Whiston, Bentley, and 
other English scholars in defence of the ‘thiee 
heavenly witnesses ’ of 1 John, v. 7. Bernier in 
the Hcliools, snppoited by Lessing and ITeuler in 
liteiature, was soon teacliing that the books of the 
Bible must he studied as human productions ; Eich- 
honi (1702-1827) thoroughly accepted and applied 
that principle. Itationalist eiiticism was oarriod 
to an absurd length by Panins (1761-1851), who 
taught that the Gospels contained natural and 
not superualnral events, and whose most ingenious 
hut inept ‘explanations’ of the miiaolea of the 
New Testament, ‘retaining everywhere the husk 
hut surremleiing the leligious kernel,’ weie made 
a laughing-stock by Strauss. Strauss's ‘mythical 
theory’ (excessively rationalist in the English sense 
of the term) was in its turn superseded by Baur 
(q.v.) and the new Tubingen school, wliose epoch- 
making work marks the opening of the most recent 
period in scriptural criticism. The ‘notes’ of the 
newer eiiticism, whether more or loss rationalist 
from the older English point of view, are tlie con- 
viction that all trntli is one, whether derived fiom 
the natural sciences, historical research, tlie dic- 
tates of oonscienoe, or the records of divine revela- 
tion, and the willingness to accept what is appar- 
ently established by the consensus of scholars even 
where this involves giving up the belief in the 
inerrancy of Scripture. Many of the contentions 
of self-confident and aggressive rationalmm have 
long since mutually destroyed one another. No- 
thing can he inoio contrary to the true historic and 
scienlilie spirit than the assumptions of a reckless 
sciolism; there is a false and a true ration alisin; 
and it should be reniuiiihored that much that is 
now most siiiely believed by all has at one time 
or another been branded a.s rationalistic. 

Sco tlio olmrch histories ; 'i'holuck, Vorgesahiohte (tes 
Jtationalismas (1853) and GuchialUe des lialionalisims 
(1805, uutlmslicd ), luid earlier monographs by Stiiudlin 
and Huokert ; H. J. Koso’s essay On the Utate ofMcligion 
in Froteitant German// (1826), and Pusey's Siatorml 
Inqtdry into the Causes of the nationalist Character of 
the Theology of Germany ( 1828-30 ) ; A. S. Farrar, Criii- 
enZ Hiitury of Free Thought (1862); K. 'VV. Mackay, J'Ae 
Ttlhiuycn School and its 'Antecedents (1863) ; Lecky, Sis- 
lory of nationalism in Europe (1806); Hurst, Ifistory 
of Riitvoimlism (New Yoik, 1800); Fisher, Faith and 
nationalism (Now York, 1879); 'VuWooh'n national The- 
ology (1872 ) and il/ofcmcnis of Religious Thought (1886); 
J/xager, Intellectual Development of Europe (1867) ana 
Conflict between Science and Religion (1874); Oaiuia, 
Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century (1881); Pfleiderer, 
The Development of Theology m Germany since Kant 
(Lend. 3890); also the articles in this work on Chuiioh 
Histobt, PvEFOiiMA'rioN, Deism, Exegekis, and works 
there cited, with the articles on the oliiof rationalist 
critics and thinkers. 

Katislton (Gev. REGBssniiita), a town of 
Bavaria, stands on the right hank of the Danube, 
82 miles by rail NNE. of Munich. Eornicriy^ a 
flee city of the empire and seat of the Diet, Katis- 
bou presents a strongly marked modimval charaoler, 
■with narrow crooked streets, and high, many-oor- 
uei-ed, gabled lionses. Among its churches the most 
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reiuai’kable is the noble Gothic cathedral, begun in 
1275, but not completed till 1,)34, and le'itnied in 
the 19th centiiiy. The Clmreli of St James,, fnr- 
nievly belonging to the Irish (SVofi ) Benedictines, 
dates from the 12th century, and is built in the 
pure Byzantine style. The old town-hall w.as 
used for a century and a half ( 16-15-180(1) as the 
place of meeting for the imperial diet. At the 
Golden Cioss Inn Charles Y. met the mother of his 
son Don John of Austria. There are numerous 
interesting private dwelling.^, as the Thurn and 
Taxis Palace, witli libiary (40,000 vuls.), pictnre- 
galleiy, Ac., the royal villa, and others. A stone 
hiidge (IBIo-tG), 102t feet hmg, connect-,. liatYhon 
with the himy trading .suhuih of Stadt am Hof. 
The manufactures include jiorcelaiu and .stoneuaie, 
brass and steel war es, leather, tobacco, lead-pencils, 
chemicals, &c. ; and there is an active trade, espe- 
cially in corn and salt. Pop. (1875) .S1,4S7 ; (1890) 
37,36.5. Originally a Celtic touii, Radashona 
(whence llatishon), this place was made hy the 
Romans a frontier fortress. Later it was the 
capital of the Dukes of Bavaria. Frederick II. 
declared it (1245) a free imperial city. Duiing 
the 14tli century it was the chief seat of the Indo- 
Levantiue trade, and was one of the nrost popu- 
lous cities of southern Germany. Here were signed 
the Ratisbon Interim (fj.v. ) in 1541 and the armis- 
tice between France and Austria in 1684. Tire 
city was storrrred hy Duke Eermhai'd of AYeinrar 
in 1633, and hy both the Austrians and the French 
in 1809. It was ceded to Bavaria in 1810, See 
woiics hy AA^eininger (7th ed. 1884) and Janner (3 
vols. 1883-86). 

Rntlia'gil’l, a coast-town of India, 136 nriles ,S. 
by E. of Bonrbay, witlr a fort and sardine-ilshery. 
Pop. 12,616. — Tire district Iras an area of 3922 sq. 
nr. and a pop, (1881) of 997,090. 

Rattan, a walking-stick made from tire stem of 
a palm that grows in Sumatra. See Palm, p. 722. 
Rattany. See Rhatasa'. 

Rattazzl, Uebano, an Italian statesman, was 
born at Alessandria, June 29, 1808. He studied 
law at Turin and practised as an advocate with 
gi'eat success at Casale. After the proclamation 
of the constitution in 1848 he was elected metrtber 
of the Second (Ihanibet for Ale.ssandria, and hegau 
his 2 ’olitical career as a democrat. His eloquence 
and liberal iirinoiples raised him to the ministry : 
Gioherti made him nrinister of tire Interior and 
hater of Justice; birt after the defeat of Novara Ire 
was obliged to retire along with tire rest of the 
irrinistry. AA^hen Napoleon HI. threatened the 
liberty of Piedmont, favour, llattazzi, and tireir 
jiartie.s joined together to defeat his schemes, and 
in 1853 Rattazzi took the portfolio of Justice under 
Cavour, and presented the bill for the abolition of 
convents. Being accused of weakness in suppres- 
sing the Irlazzinian movement in 1857, he retired 
from office early in the following year. In 1839, 
however, he was hack again in office as minister of 
the Interior. The threatened cession of Savoy and 
Nice, which he opposed, led to his retirement in 
1860. Having changed his views on this point, he 
was in March 1862 entnisted with the formation of 
a new ministry, but had to resign at the end of the 
year in consequence of hhj opjjosition to Garibaldi; 
and once more prime-mini.ster for six months in 
1867, he lost the post for the same reason. He 
died at Frosiuone, June 6, 1873. A want of 
stability was his chief drawback as a statesman. 

His Speeches were edited hy Scovnzzr ( 8 vois. Rome, 
1876-80). See a Life by Morelli (Padua, 187-1), and Sat- 
iazsi et son Temps (Paris, ISSl). 

Rattlesnake [Orotalus), a genus of liighly 
specialised venomous snakes, with a rattle of horny 
rings at the end of the toil. A long fang is home 


on each nraxilha, and is per-foiuted hy a canal, down 
which the venoinou-s .secretion of a nrodiftecl ‘-aliv.aiy 
gland flows when the rattler strikes. Behind 
each fang are several leserve fangs, which replace 
it after breakage — a not unfreqrrent result of 
the bite. There are about fifteen sppcie.s, e.vclti- 
sively Anrerican. Of these the Banded Rattlesnake 
( 0. horridus) is abundantly distiihutcd from Maine 
to Texas. Its itiaxinmin lengtlr seems to he about 
four feet, and the rattles Ir.ne heen known to 
consist of twenty-three lirrgs, hut httiirs and lattle.s 
so large are rery rare. The predorrriuant colour of 
the body varies from yellow to ahrrost hl.ick. 
Among the other species are C. diirissus (Mexicit 
to Brazil), C. molossiis (Afexico and Arizona), C. 
hicifer (California and other uestein regions), the 
Diamond Piattler — C. nrfontnrrlcus (California anti 
Mexico), the Hmned Battler — C. cerastes (Cali- 
foitti.a, Arizona, aitd Ale.xico). 

Eattlesnakcs ate naturally sluggish and prefer 
defeit.sive to offensive tactics, except whert oa the 
track of their natrrral prey — r.ahhits, rats, squirrels. 
And other sutall iriaitinral.s. Not a few ide.a.s about 
rattlesnakes must he dismissed as false : tlrey do 
not fasciirate or chartit matmirals or birds, though 
these may he overcome hy an almost iratulysing 


Rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) in act of striking. 

fear; tire rattling does not lure prey nor attract 
mates, but is ratlrer a reflex expression of excite- 
ment, apparently, warning off nroleslens on whom 
the snake is doubtless unwilling to expend energy 
in the exhiirrsting act of strikirrg j finally, the 
number of rings does not necessarily indicate the 
age of the aninral, thorigli new rings seem to be 
added at successive slouglrings. Rattlesnake.s are 
generally nocturnal. The young are brought forth 
alive. The poison i.s very deadly, rapidly paralys- 
ing the nerve-centres and affecting the respiratory 
and circulatory functions. AA'hen a man is bitten 
it is custonrary to ligature above the wound, to 
suck out the poison, to u.se stimulants freely, and 
to inject antidotes such as permanganate of potash. 
Often, however, the resirlt of the bite is fatal (see 
Sn.ake). 

Rattray, a police burgh of Perthshire, on the 
Ericlit, opposite Blairgowrie. Pop. 2227. 

RancL, CHHlsriAN Dakiel, sculptor, was horn 
at Arolscn, in AA'aldeok, 2d January 1777. In 
1797 he became valet to Fiederick-AA’illiam II., 
king of Prussia, hut, resolving to devote himself 
to art, was enabled hy Frederick- AYillrarrr lY. to 
study at Rome, where he enjoyed the fiieudship 
of Thorwaldseu, Can ova, and AA’ilhehn von Hrrm- 
boldt, the Prussian minister. In 181 1 he was called 
by the king of Prussia to Berlin to execute the monu- 
mental statue of Queen Louisa now at Charlotten- 
burg. Rauch was not, however, quite satisfied 
witlr this triumph of his art, hrrt cornnrenced a now 
statue of the queen, which he finished eleven years 
afterwards, a masteririece of sculpture, nowin the 
iralace of Bans Sonci. After this he lived princi- 
pally at Berlin, but occasionally risited Rome, 
Carrara, and Munich. He laboured indefatigably 
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in liis profession, and by 1824 bad executed 
seventy busts in marble, of 'wliioli twenty were 
of colossal size. His works include two colossal 
bion/e statues of Field-niarsbal Blucber (1827), a 
bronze statue of Maximilian of Havana (18,15), 
.and statues of Albeit Diirer, Goetlie, Schiller, 
and .Schleiermacber. His masterpiece is the mag- 
nificent monument of Frederick the Gieat (1851) 
which adoins Heilin. He died at Dresden, ;M 
December 1837. See Life by Eggers (1873-90). 

Raillics Ilail.s (‘the Rough House,’ so called) 
is the n.ame of a gieat institution founded and 
man, aged by Johann Bteimicli '\Yichern (1808-81) 
at Hoin, near Hamburg, in connection with the 
Geiman Horne Mission {Innere Mission). It is 
partly a refuge for morally neglected children ; 
iiartly a hoarding-schnol for the moral and intel- 
lectual education of childien of the higher classes ; 
lastly, a training-.school for those who wish to 
become teachens or officials in hon.ses of correction, 
hospitals, ifcc., in promotion of the objects of the 
Home Mission. It was opened on November 1, 
18,81, by 'Wichorn with twelve neglected children. 
Hy the addition of new houses the whole lias, how- 
ever, been very much enlaiged, and lias of late 
almo.st giown into a colony. A printing-office, a 
bookbinders' shop, and hook-.selling form jwt of 
the institution. The children live in families of 
twelve, each family being under the paternal 
superintendence of a young artisan, who employs 
the ohiUli'on according to their capahitities, partly 
in indoor, partly in outdoor manual labour. In 
connection with the Ranlies Haus there was 
founded in 1843 a kind of conventual institute for 
the education of young men ns bends or superin- 
tendenta of similar institutiona. See works on the 
subject hy AVicliern (1833-83), 

Rannicr, FRiuDiitcii Ludwig Okorg von, 
Gorman liistorian, was born at Worlitz, near 
Dessau, in the duchy of Anhalt, on 14tli May 1781, 
studied law at Halle and Gbttingen, and entered 
the Prussian state service in 1801, In 1811 he 
accepted the chair of History and Politics at 
Breslau ; in 1819 ho u'us called to fill the similar 
chair at Berlin. He was for some time secretary 
of the Berlin Academy. In 1848 he was sent to 
Palis as ambassador of the German parliament. 
He died on 14th June 1873. The first scientific 
liistorian to popularise liistory in German, Von 
B.aumer wrote Gcschichte dar llohanstaufen (6 
vols. 1823-25), his heat hook, based on critical 
lesenioh, and agreeably written j Gcschichte Enro- 
pas scit dan Endo des 15 Jahrhunderts (8 vols. 
1832-50); Beitrac/e zur neueren Gcschichte (5 
vols. 1836-39); and edited the useful Histor- 
isches Tascheiibuch from 1830. In the years 1830- 
43 he made extensive journeys, going as far as 
the United .States ; the observations made during 
these tiipa were written in several hooks dealing 
with England (1835 and 1841), Italy (1840), the 
United State.s (1845), &c. See ids Lebenserinner- 
•iingen und Bricfiaechscl (2 vols. 1861). 

Rauiiicr, Karl Georg von, geologist and 
geographer, a brother of the preceding, was born 
April 9, 1783, at Worlitz, studied at Gottingen and 
Halle, and at tlie Mining Academy at Freiberg, 
was appointed professor of Mineralogy at Biuslau 
in 1811, was translated in 1819 to Halle, and 
finally, in 1827, was appointed professor of Miner- 
alogy and Natural History at Erlangen, where he 
died ,111116 2, 1865. His most ambitions book was 
Gcschichte der Ptidaqogik ( 1843-51 ; 5th ed. 1878- 
80), a portion of wliioh was issued separately as 
Die Erziehnng der Madchai (4th eel. 1886). His 
most popular hooks ivere, after these, Besahreibune/ 
der Erdoberjlnche (6th eel. 1866); Peddstina (4tii 
ed. 18601; ar.id.Lchrbuch der allgemeinen Geographie 


(1832; ,3d ed. 1848). He .also wrote hooks more 
ininiediatel.y connecteel witli his special study 
as GcocjnoUischc Frugmentc (1811), Vcrsuch cities 
ABC-Puchs der Kristcdlhundc (1820-21), &e 
Bee his Aiitohieigraphy (Stiittg. 1866). — His son' 
Rudolf von Eaumer (1815-76), from 1846 a 
professor at Erlangen, won a high reputation in 
the field of Teutonic philology. 

Rnvaillac, Francois (1578-1610), a h.ankiunt 
schoedmaster, who, after long impiisonment and 
a brief service in the Order of Fenillans, w-.a.? moved 
hy fanaticism to stab Henry IV. (q.v.) of France. 
He was torn asunder by horses. See Loiseleur' 
Ravuillac et ses Goiiqdices (1873). ’ 

Ravelin. See Fortification. 

Raven {Corms corax), a species of Crow (q.v.), 
new somewhat rare in Britain except in I'emote 
regions or on rocky island.s. It is, however, widely 
distributed in Europe, northern Asia, and North 



Raven [Oorvus corax). 


America. The jrlnmago is glos.sy black, with a 
purplish-blue lustre on some parts. The bill and 
tegs are also black. In length the rnverr lueaaures 
about two feet. Tire ntalo.s are rather larger and 
more Instrons than the feirrale.s. Afery early in the 
year the bulky nest is built orr a clrll or tree ; the 
three to five eggs are bluish -green, with brownish 
sirots. The raven’s rrote torrds to he Irai'sh, hut is 
refined at the pairiirg season, atrd the bird trray be 
traiired to parrot-like iirritation with remarkable 
sncce.ss. Tire flight is powerful, and tire bird often 
soars high. On small mammals, such os rats, the 
raven is fond of feedirrg, and its attacks on ganre 
and even lambs Irave led to its cxtermiiration in 
nrany districts. In Scarrdinavia the raven was 
sacred to Odin, hut irr many coirntries it is a bird 
of ill omen, instances are orr record of ravens 
which lived for forrr-soore years, and there is no 
doubt that its iratural loirgevity i.s great. Three 
varieties or sirh-spccies of the raven are recognised 
in Nortli Amerrca. ,See Crow ; arrd B. VA 
Bclrufeldt, The Myology of the Baven (1890). 

Ravciinn, a city of Italy, 43 miles E. of 
Bologna, once elo.se to, hut now some 5 rrriles from 
the Adriatic, -with which it is connected by the 
Corsini Canal, is enclosed by a wall 3 miles long, 
with five gates. It has heetr the seat of an arelr- 
bishop since 438, and possesses a rnrrserrrrr, a prilrho 
lihraryj a pictrire-gallei-y, ruirrricipal hrrildirrgs (with 
a leaning tower), a theatre, &c. It has manu- 
factures of silk, linen, pajrer, and glass, and a trade 
in wine and agricultural products. The street 
are wide, and the squares are adorned with 
statues of the popes. The outward aspect of the 
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town and its Iniildinga is dull and disappointing, 
but the inteiiors of the chnrches are exceedingly 
interesting. Pop. 12,100; of coininnne, 60,573. 

Possibly a Thessalian settlement, afterwards 
held by the Undn-iaiis, Itavenna passed to Rome 
as one of the cities of Cisalpine Ganl south of the 
Po. It first became famon.s under Augustus as 
the station of the Adriatic fleet, with Classis— a 
flourishing suburb — ns its port, a -site marked trow 
ouly by a church, and separated frotrr the sea by 
the pine forest celebrated by Dante, Boccaccio, 
Dryden, and Byron. Deserted by tire sea, anil 
-strongly entronehed by canals and marshes, 
Ravenna became the refuge of the Emperor 
Honotius (402), and the capital of Italy for the 
next 350 year.s. Inrperial until Ronttrlits Angus- 
tulus doffed the purple at the bidding of Odoaeer 
(see Italy), who ruled at R.avenna 476-493, it 
attained its greatest glory under Theodor ie the 
Ostrogoth (493-526), n’lro&e rrrarisolerrm (La 
Pmtrrnda) — now empty — is without the walls. 
Conquered by the gerrer.als of Justinian, Ravenna 
was the seat of Exarchs (q.v.) frotrr Coustantiuoplc 
until 752, when it was taken by the Loutbards, 
and afterwards by the Franks, by whom it was 
gifted to the pope. A reprtblic in the early part 
of tire 13th ceirtury, goverired by its owtt dukes iir 
the 14th, subject to Verriee afteV 1440, it was won 
by Pope Jnlin.s II. in 1509, and coirtinued papal 
rrntil it became national in 1S60. 

Ravenna, chiefly on accourrt of its numerous 
aircient olturohe.s, Irold.s a unique position as ‘ the 
Pompeii of tire 5th aird Gth oeuturies’ — that markctl 
transitional period in early ntediaival history. There 
are at least six churches of the tirrre of Galla 
Placidia (390-460), the sister of Hoirotina and 
mother of Valentinian III. SS. Nazario e Celso 
23 her nrau.soleunr, and there lie her br-other, her 
second hu.slrarrd Corrstautius III., and her son. 
Theodoric, leaving, with rare religious toleration, 
the oatheilral of St Urso (almost entii'ely rebuilt, 
1734) and the other churches to the Catholic.s, 
erected for his Ardan Goths tire basilica of St 
Martin (now St Apollinai'e Nirovo, with its marvel- 
lous trrosaie processions of martyrs added abont 
560, when It was 'reconciled') as a cathedral, a 
baptistery (noiv St Maria in Co.sntedin), and St 
Teoiloro (now St Spirito). St Vitale (with con- 
temporary portraits in mosaic of the emperor and 
Tlieodoi-a) — the model for Cliarleiiiagne’s cathedral 
at Aix-la-Chapelle — and tire magnificent basilica 
of St Apollinare in Classe belong to the age of 
Justinian. The romid campaniles, perhaps of the 
10th century, form another aicliitectiiral feature 
peculiar to Ravenna. 

Dante died at Ravenna, Septcinber 14, 1321, and 
is buried there. A eolunin, 2 mile.s from the rvalls, 
commemorates the fall of Gaston de Foix at the 
head of the French army of Louis XII., after a 
bloody and useless victory over the papal and 
Spanish troops, April 11, 1512. Byron resided at 
Ravenna from June 1819 to October 1821. 

Raveiisbur^, a town of Wilrtemberg, 11 miles 
by rail NE. of Friediichshafen, on Lake Constance. 
Pop. 11,483. 

Kavenscroft, Thoma.s (1592-1640), musical 
composer and author of Melimnata (1611), and of 
a collection of psalm-trrnes for four voices, The 
Whole Book of Psalms ( 1621 ) by various composers. 
Some of the tunes, such as St Davids, Canterbury, 
Bangor, and manj' others, which have since become 
popular, are by Eavensoroft Itimself. 

Eavenspur, See Humbee. 

Raylgnaii, Gustave Francols Xavier Dela- 
croix DE, a celebrated Jesrrit preacher, was born 
at Bayonne, December 2, 1795, was professor at 
Montronge, and became famous in 1837 as preacher 


at Notre Dame in Paii-(. He died 26th Fclmiaiy 
18.58, He pnblislieil an Apology of Ills oidei in 
18-14, and in 1854 a moie lengthened woik witli 
the same view, Clemcul XIII. et Clement XIV. 
See memoir.s by Poujoulat (1858) and De Ponleioy 
(1860; Eiig. trails New York, 1873). 

Ravinala. See Ti:avellee'.s Thee. 

Raival Pilldij a town and impoitant military 
station of the Punjab, lies between the rivers Indus 
and Jlielmii, 160 miles ly lail NW. of Lahore. 
Since the extension of tii'e railsvay to Peshawar, 
and since the last Afgh.aii war, the town lias in- 
creased at a 1 apid rate. Piqi. ( 1868 ) 28,586 ; ( 1881 ) 
52,980; (1891) 73,400. Tlieie aie an aisenal 
(1883), a fmt, a fine public jiark, aeveial Emopean 
elmiciies, including tlie gaiiLun cbnicli, in which 
Bishop Milman of Calcutta, who died heie, was 
bulled (1876), and the headquarters of the Punjab 
Horthern State Railway. The place ciinies on an 
active tiansit-tinde with Cashmere and Afghan- 
istan. Heie the Sikhs siiiiendeied .after their 
defeat at Gujvat (1849), and heie too was held, 
in 1885, a great duibar or leview, at which the 
Ameer of Afghanistan met Eail Dnft'erin, Gover- 
noi--gener,al of India. — The district (area, 4861 sq. 
ni. ; pop. 820,512) contains many of the towns 
connected with the Indian oaiiip.aign of Alexander 
the Great. — The division ha,s an area of 15,435 sq. 
ni, and a pop. of 2,520,508. 

RawitSCll, a town of Piaissia, 64 miles by lail S. 
of Posen. Pop. 12,919. 

Ratvlinsoii, Sir Herry Creswicke, Bait., 
orientalist and diplomatist, was hoiii at Clnulling- 
ton in Oxfordshiie, lltli April 1810, and enteied 
the East India Company’s ainiy in 1827. In 1833 
lie proceeded to Per-sia to assist in organising the 
Persian aimy. During the six Years lie .spent in 
that oountiy he began to study the enneifonn 
inscriiitions, and made a translation of Darius' 
famous Behistun inscription, wliicli he published in 
the Joimml of the Eoyed Asiedie Society. After he 
left Pereia he lield command of Kandahar during 
tile troublous times of 1840-42 ( see Afghanistan ) ; 
lie was appointed political agent at Bagdad in 
1844, and consul-general tiiere m 1851. Five years 
later be returned Jiome to England, was made 
K.C.B., and appointed by the ciown diiectoi of the 
East India Company. In 1858 lie went back to 
Peiria o-s British ministei, but leniained at Teheran 
only one year. Appointed a member of tiie Council 
of India in 1808, he w-as nominated its liee-piesi- 
dent in 1876. Other public positions he lia.s Iteld — 
the presidency of tlie Royal Geographical Society 
(1871), to wliose Proceedings he contributed some 
valuable papei-s on eastern subjects, a tinsteesliip 
of the British Museum (1879), a directoraliin of tlie 
Royal Asiatic Society. He was made a baronet 
in 1891. Sir Henry has written A Commentary on 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon and Assyria 
(1850), Outline of tlie History of Assyria (1852), 
The Guneifomn Inscriptions of Western Asia 
(edited witli Norris and George Smith, 5 vols. 
1861-70), England and Russia in the East (2d ed. 
1875), and other books. 

His brother, George Rawi-in-Son, orientalist 
and historian, was born at Chadlington in Oxford- 
sliiie in 1815, took a first-class in classics from 
■rrinitj' College, Oxford, in 1838, and was elected 
a Fellow of Exeter College in 1840. In 1859 he 
preached as Bampton Lectiiier on Histoilcal Evi- 
dences of the Truth of the Scripture Beeords, and 
two yeain later was chosen Camden professor of 
Ancient History. In 1872 he was made a canon 
of Canterbury. His historical publications cover 
nearly the entiie history of the ancient Oiient. 
The series opens with the standard edition of 
Herodotus (4 vols. 1858-60 ; 3d ed. 1876), which was 
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followed Ijy The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World (4 voL. 1S62-67), The Sixth 
Great Oriental Monarchy of Parthia (1873), The 
Seventh or Sassanian Empire (1870), History of 
Ancient Eijupt (1881), and History of Phcenicici 
( 18S9). The saine ground is also covered in part in 
the smaller popular worlcs, Eyypt and Babylon from 
Scripture and Profane Sources (1884), Manual of 
Ancient History (1860), Hcliaions of the Ancient 
World (1882), i&o. Besides these, he has written 
several hooks of hihlical exposition and religion,s 
criticism, as Contrasts of Christianity with the 
Heathen and Jewish Systems (1861), a seiies of 
sermons pieaclied before the university of Oxford ; 
Estlier, Ezra, Neliemiah, &c., for The Speaker’s 
Commentary ; Exodus with a commentary ( 1882- 
85); Moses, his Life and Times (1887); Kinys of 
Israel and Judah (1889) ; Isaac and Jacob (1890) ; 
brief essays contributed to Present Hay Tracis; 
and the article Piicenicia in the present work. 

Rawniarsll, a town in the IVeat Riding of 
Yorksliire, 21 miles N. by E. of Rotherham, with 
china and iron woiks, and noiglibouiiug collieries. 
Pop. (1831) 2533 ; (1891) 11,983, 

Kay, a po]mlar name applied to many of the 
flat cartilaginous fjshes or Elasmobianohs. Skate 
( Paid hatis ), Tbornbaoks ( R. clavttla ), Electric Ray.s 
( Torpedo); iSting-rays (e.g. Trygon), Eagle-rays 
(o.g. Myliobatia ) are representative. They lead 
a .somewhat sedentary life at the bottom of tlie 
sea, moving sluggishly by uudulatimiR of the pec- 
toral fins vvluoh form a large part of tlio flat body. 
They are all carnivorous, Tlie true ray.s, of wliicU 
skate and thoriibaok are typical and very common 
sp6oie.s, form the family Raiichi'. Many attain a 
large size, sometimes measuring six feet acros,s. 
The flesh is edible, but strongly llavouicd nnd not 
vei-y liiglily esteemed. See Cautilaoinous 1'Tshes, 

IlEVIL-riSII, ELECTIirO El.SHE.S, SKATE. 

Ray, or IVeay, John, naturalist, was born at 
Blaok-Notloy, ueav Braintree, in Essex, 29tU 
November 1628. From Braintree rroc-.scboo] ho 
■wont lip to Cambridge, wliero bo was fellow, Cireok 
leotiuer, matUemalieal tutor, and junior clean in 
Trinity College, but after a time began to devote 
liimself entirely to the study of natural IiiMlory. 
At the Ko.storation he accepted Episcopal oulina- 
tion, but was ejected by the ‘Black Bartholomew’ 
(1662). Thereupon, accompianied by a kindred 
spirit, Frauci,s Williighby, a friend nnd former 
pupil of his own, Ray travelled over mo.st of tlie 
iTnited Kingdom, collecting nnd investigating 
botanical and zoological speGimcn.s ; and iii 1663 
they .started on a tour through the Low Countries, 
Germany, Italy, and France, with a similar object, 
'Willugbby taking the zoology under his charge, 
ami Kay the botany. In 1667 Ray was electecl 
a Fellow of tlie Royal Society, to whose Transac- 
tions he occasionally contributed valuable papers. 
In 1672 bis friend Willugbby died, leaving him 
guardian to his two sons. After several changes 
of residence, in 1670 Ray settled down in his native 
village, vvbevo ho died, 17tb January 1705. As a 
botanist and zoologist he ranks veiy liigh, the 
clas,sifloation of pflants ■which he jiroposed being 
practically in the main the foundation of what is 
now known as the ‘Natural jSyslom ’ of classifica- 
tion (see Botany). Ray’s zoological works are 
considered hy Cuvier as the foundation of modern 
zoology. The chief of his works on botany are 
Mcihodus Planiarum Nova (1682); Catedogns 
Planiarum Anglice (1670), tlie basis of all the sub- 
sequent floras of Britain ; and Hisioria Plantariim 
(3 vols. 1686-1704). His zoological work.s include 
the Synopsis Methodica Animalium (1693) and 
three postliumou.s volumes on Birds, Fishes, and 
Insects, published hy Dr Dorhaiu. He was also 


the authoi of some theological works. Hi.s fiiend 
Willughby, having collected the materials for L 
extensive work on tlie animal kingdom, left to Rav 
the ta.sk of arranging and classifying them (,4e 
WiLLUOiiBY ). See Memorials of Ray { 1846 ), ami 
Ills Correspondence (1848), botli edited hy lii p 
Lankostcr for tlie Ray Society, -wliicli was founded 
in 1844. 

Rayahs, the Chri&lian peasantiy, laboureis 
and small farmers, who livcif under Turki.sli ride’ 
or rather misrule, in the Balkan peninsula. The 
word moans ‘cattle,’ and as cattle tliese people 
weie treated hy their Turkish masters in Bosnia 
Seivia, Bulgaria, and the neighhouriiig .states. ’ 

Rayloiffll, Bonn, phy.sici.st. John -William 
Strutt, thiid Bavon Rayleigh, was hoin 12tli 
Novcinlier 1842, studied at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was the .senior wrangler ( 1865), Smith’s 
prizeman, and follow of his college (1866). lie was 
profe.s&or of Expeiimontal I’hysics at Cambiidge 
from 1879 to 1884 ; in 1888 .succeeded Tynd.all as 
)irofe.ssor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal 
Institution; and i.s D.CJ.L., LL.D., and F.R.S, 
He has con till jutpcl much to the sciontilio periodi- 
cals, and is author of The Theory of Sound (2vola 
1877-78). 

Raynonarcl, Franciois Juste Marie, a 
French poet and jihilologist, was hom at Brig- 
nolles, in Piovence, IStli September 1761. He 
studied at Aix, and liecaine a pvospeioua advocate, 
and in 1791 was .sent to the Legislative Asseralily, 
■tvlicro ho joined the Girondins. Fflung into jnison, 
he was fortunately forgotten till the fall of Robes- 
pierre brouglit release. His jioems ami tragedies 
wore successful, ami in 1807 lie was olcotecl to the 
Academy, of wliieh ho became ]ieipetnal sooretaiy 
in 1817. A member of tlio imperial legislative 
body from 1800, lie continued to produce dramas, 
but towards tlio fall of the Empire turned hia 
attention to linguistic and particnlaily Provencal 
studios. His researches into tlio origin nnd trans- 
formations of this tongue led to many valuable 
dispoveries, though his tlieorie.s ns fo tlie lolation 
of the language of the tioubadours to the other 
Romance tongues are not now aeco))led. Ray- 
nonnul died at Pussy, near Pari.s, 27th October 
1836. 

His chief writings aro Elements ile la Orammaire 
Jlomane (1810) ; dunoc de roksies OriyinaUs des Ti'ouha- 
dours (G vols. 1816-21); Orammaire eompark des 
Lunyues de VEuropc Lntine dans kur liapports avec la 
Lanyue dcs S'l'Oiittidmirs (1821) ; and LesjiQiie Roman, 
on Hietionnairc de la Lanyuc des iVuiiiadoima (6 vols. 
1838-44). 

Razor. See Be Ann, Cutlery. 

Razor-bill, or Razor -rilled Auk [Aha 



Razor-bill [Alca torda). 

torda), a species of Auk (q.v.), very common on 
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the coa^-ts of Britain and of all tlie noithein parts 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In Maich and Aniil they 
conjjieyate in gieat mimheii on cliffs and iriaiid's 
for the hieediiif; sea'on. A single egg, mea&ui- 
in" about 3 inches in length, and of a nhite oi 
liglit brown colour streaked with dark blown, is 
laid ill a cieiice or under a ledge of lock. The 
male helps to .sit on the eggs. Tlie lazor-hill 
measures about 17 incbe'. The plumage is, of a 
glossy greenish black on the upper parts and 
dazzling white underneath. It is a hniidsonier 
bird than the Guillemot (rj.v.), and can be leadily 
distiugnislied fuiiii it at a distance by its upturned 
tail. The llesh of the lazor-hill is used wv food, 
and the eggs are esteemed a delicacy. They aie 
less easily obtained than those of the giiilleniot, 
being usually laid in concealed situations. 

Razor-fishi or It.tzOR-SHliLL {^oleti), a genus 
of bivalves of which the coninion Biitish species 
S. iiliqiin and -S’, ciisis aie familiar examples. The 
shell is remarkably elongated, and gapes at both 
ends, the siplions are short, tlie foot is large anil 
poweiful. The species are numerous, and inhabit 



Kazor or Soleii-fiah (Solcn siliqua). 


tlie santis of all seas except in the coldest parts of 
the world. Some of the tropical species have shells 
of great beauty. The .solens burrow iii sand, 
making vertical holes 2 or 3 feet in depth, and 
ascending and descending by means of their foot, 
■n hich is callable of being elonjjated and contracted 
to boie a passage foi the aninial, and to drag it 
through. They aio used for food, and also_ by 
li.shermen for bait. To obtain them, a hooked iron 
iiiipleiiieiit is u.secl. Another method is to drop a 
quantity of salt on the mouth of the hole, which 
causes them to come iqi, when they are quickly 
seized. 

R^, Ile de {Eex insula), i.s a small, low-lying 
island off the coast of the French department of 
Chaieiite-Inferienre, opposite the city of La 
Rochelle, from which it is separated by the Pertuis 
Breton. It is about 18 miles long and ,3 broad, 
measures 28 sq. in., and has (1886) 15,557 inhabit- 
ants, who are chiefly engaged in the preparation of 
salt (32,000 tons annually). The west coa.st Is 
rocky ; on the east side there are some good liar- 
hours. Oyster-farming has of late become an im- 
portant branch of industry (35,000,000 annually). 
Wine is mode and exported. The chief town, St 
Martin (pop. 2788), was fortiliecl by Vauban. Avs 
and La Flotte have each about 2000 inliabitants. 

Reside, Charles, novelist and playwright, was 
born at Ipsdeii House on 8th June 1811. Tiie 
youngest of eleven, he came on both sides of good 
lineage, his father an Oxfordshire squire, his 
mother a clever Evangelical ; from her ho ‘ in- 
herited bis dramatic instinct,’ Aft»r five years 
(all flogging) at Iffley, and six under two other 
and milder private tutors, in 1831 he gained a 
demysbip at Magdalen College, Oxford, ami in 1835, 
having taken a third class in honours, was duly 
elected to a lay fellowship. Next year be entered 
at Lincoln’s Iiin, and in 1812 was called to tire bar, 
meanwhile having made the first of many toms 
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abioad and at home, and developed a ciaze for 
trading in \iolins, ‘I .studied,' he tells us, ‘the 
gieat ait of Fiction for fifteen yeais hefuie I pie 
smiled to write a line of it ; ’ and it was not till 1850 
that he put pen seriously to paper, ‘ writing first 
for the stage — about thirteen dianias, which no 
body uould jday.’ Tliiougli one of these dramas, 
however, he foiiiied Ills platonic fiiend.ship vitli 
Mrs Seyinoui, a ■uaim-hearted actiess, who fioiii 
1854 till her death in 1879 kept house for him. She 
animated, counselled, guided him j and, apart 
from his quarrels and lausiiits (■uliioh were many), 
his life after 1852 is little exccjit a lecoid of the 
production of plays and novels, by the foiiiier of 
which he geneially lost iiionej, by the latter won 
profit and fame. The plajs include Mosls and 
Faces (1852), wiitleii in conjunction vitli Torn 
Taj lor, and liaiiiig Peg IVolfingtoii for its leading 
character j Gold (lS53h the geini, and Sera Kun- 
ijittim (18C5), the diamatised foiiii, of JVercr too 
Lute; and Drinh (1879), an adaptation of Zula’.s 
L’ Assotmnoir. Of his eighteen noiels may he 
mentioned Pe<) IVoffingion (1852); Christie John- 
stoiic (1853), the Newliiiveu fishei lass; 11 is Never 
too Lute to Mend (1856), a tale of pii-soii abuses 
and life in Austialia ; The Cloister and the Hearth 
(18(11), its hero Erasmus’ father, condemned, like 
Eeade liiiitself, to celibacy ; Ihml Cash ( 1863 ), 
against private lunatic asylmiib ; Griffith Gaunt, or 
Jealousy (1866) ; Foul Flay (1869), in con junction 
with Dion Boucicaull, against ship knackeis ; Ful 
Yourself in lusFluce (1870), against tiades-niiions ; 
A Terrible Tenijdutiun (1871); and A Wojnan- 
hater (1877), for woman's rights. His last years 
clouded by soriow and ill-health, he died at Shep- 
herd’s Bush on Good Friday, 11th April 1884, and 
was buried in AYillesden chnrchyaid beside his 
‘ beloved friend.’ 

Charles Eeade was not one of the greatest 
novelists of the century (who imniber thiee, at 
most four) ; hut of the second order he is peihaps 
the best. He is sometimes coarse, theatrical some- 
times rather than dramatic, and sometimes even 
dull, weighed domi with authorities— the blue- 
books, hooks of tiavel, and the like, with which 
he fettered his imagination. With the greatest 
novelists one is conscious only of the story, with 
liim one k always conscious "of the story-teller j 
some tone or mannerism from time to time jar-s 
upon us. And yet what a story-teller it is. How 
he canies us with him, stirs us, saddens, gladdens, 
terrifies, delights. No novels are better than his 
to read nlond. For they hold the listeners spell- 
bound, and ‘ Bravo ! ’ or oftener just a long-drawn 
‘ Oh ! ’ attests Keade’s magnificent poweis far 
better than can all the fine-spun criticisms in 
which A. concedes and B. denies him the gifts of 
Inimonr and jiatlios ; in wliicli M. declares that 
‘ Eeade invented the Time Woman,’ and N. that 
‘ of the woman w ho is essentially of our time he 
has never had even the faintest conception;’ in 
which X. discoveis ‘ in the short Wandering Heir 
at least half a dozen situations all netv and all 
strong,’ and Y. pronounces it ‘very decidedly the 
woist of Keade’s sliortei stories. ’ These things need 
not perplex us, the simple adiiiirei's of Griffith Gaunt, 
of the iiglit with the pirates, of the hursting of the 
reservoir, and of the scenes at the gold-diggings. 
At the same time w e may lejoiee in the unanimous 
verdict that is passed by the critics on The Cloister 
and the Hearth. It Mr Swinhurne — from whom 
praise is praise indeed— places ‘ among the very 
greatest masterpieces of narrative. Its tender 
trutlifulness of sympathy, its ardour and depth 
of feeling, the constant sweetness of its hnnionr, 
the frequent passion of its pathos, are qualities 
in which no other tale of adventure so stirring 
and incident so inexhaustible can pretend to a 
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iiioiiieiit’M coiiipai’ison ifc — niilefaS Ave are 

foolLh enough to risk a lefeieiice to the name 
by Avhicli no conteniporaiy name can Jiope to etancl 
higlier or sliiiie brighter, for prose or for veme, 
than iloes tiiat of Shakespeare’s greatest contem- 
porary by the name of Shakespeaie.’ 

Charles Beade ■ A Memoir (2 vols. 1887), by his 
brother and a nejiliew, is a most uiihai]py piece of bio- 
grapliy. The Genlhman's Mar/asine fur 1882 contains 
two articles by Mr W. Besant and ‘ Onida ; ’ and in his 
Miscellanies ( 188(1 ) is Mr Swinburne’s article from tlie 
Nineteenth Gentwrij. Jicadiana (1882) ia a collection of 
the noveliat’s fragments ; and ExlracU from his works, 
with an introduction by Mrs Ireland, appieared in 1891. 

Reader. See Lay-re.vder. 

Reading;, a municipal, inulianicntary, ami 
county boronoh, the capital of Berkshire, on the 
Kennot, near its inlln.x to the Thames, 3G milea by 
rail W. of London (by roa<l 39, by river 74). Its 
strong castle ivas wholly clemoliaheil by Henry II. ; 
ami the splendid Benedictine abbey, founded in 
1121 by Henry 1., Ai'ho ivas bniiod liere, is repre- 
sented by considerable vnins and a fine gateway, 
lestored in 18(11, and surrounded by public gardeim. 
Nine parliainciiLs were held within its hall ; and tlio 
labtof its mitred abbots was banned by HemyVlII., 
with two of the bretliien. Tliero are handsome 
municipal buildings and two o.xcelleut towii-lmlls, 
a lofty olock-tower, a free library, concert-room, 
museum, &o. Other buildings are the Italian 
assize courts ( 1861 ) ; a large grammar-school ( 1480 ; 
rebuilt 1870-'71 ), of which Dr Valpy was long head- 
inastev ; St Lawrence’s Clmvch ( 1434 ; restored 
1868), with a large flint tower 189 feet high; and 
the Royal Berkshire Hospital. Drainage-works 
Avere completed in 1874, Avater-AA'orks in 1878; and 
the largest (59 acres) of three public parks Avas 
gifted in 1891 by Mr G. Palmer. Reading ia an 
important mart for oorn and other agricultural iiro- 
duoa, and lias mamifacturos of iron, paper, sanco, 
&c., Avhilst tAvo of its industiial estahlishments are 
Avorld-fanioua— Huntley and Palmer’s huge biscuit- 
factory ami Sutton's seod-euipovium. Reading, 
Avhioh is in the diocese of O-tford, gives title to a 
suffragan bishop. Its reprohentatiou Avas reduced 
from tAVO to one in 1885, Avhou, hoAvever, the parlia- 
mentary borough Avas extended. The llrst charter 
Avas m-anted by Edward III. Pop. ( 1851 ) 21,456 ; 
{ 1881 ) 46,054 ; ( 1801 ) 55,752 ; county borough ( 1891 ) 
(50,054. Reading suffered much from the Danes 
hetAveen 808 and 1006, and in 1043 surrendered to 
E.ssex after a ten days’ siege. It Avas the birthplace 
of Archhisliop Land, Justice Talfourd, and GoldAA’in 
Smith, but not of Miss EdgeAvortb, avUo is often 
claimed as a native. It has memories also of 
Chaucer and Buiiyau. 

See works by Coates (1802-9), Man (1810), Doran 
(1835), and J, B. Jones (1870). 

Reading, a city of Pounsylvania, capital of 
Berks county, on the left bank of the Schuylkill 
River, 58 miles by rail N\V. of Philadelphia. It 
is pleasantly situated on an ascending piaiii, and 
from the neighbouring hills draAVS its Avater-snpply 
and abundant iron ore. The principal manuJac- 
torios of Reading are its iron and steel AA’orks. 
These include many roliing-iAiills, forges, foundries, 
furnaces, miichiue-Bliopa, nail-works, &c. It has 
also manufactories of .shoes, hats, beer, cigars, 
Jeatlier, paper, bricks, &o. Settled in 1748, it 
became a city in 1847, and is tlie seat of an Epis- 
copal bishop. Very many of tlie inhabitants are 
of German descent, and half tlia neAvspapers are in 
that language. Pop. (1880) 43,278 ; (1800) 58,661. 

Reading, a town of Massaobusetts, 12 miles 
by rail N. by W. of Boston, rvith boot and shoe 
and furniture factories. Pop. 4081. 

Reading Beds. See Eocene System. 


Reading In. See Induction. 

Reagents. See Bacteria, Vol. I. p, 649, 

Rciil, a silver coin and money of account in 
Spain, Mexico, and otlier old Spaiii.sh possessions 
Is the gVLh part of the piastre, or Rli of the peseta 
the friine of the nerv Spanish decimal system, ami 
has a value, varying with the exchange, of about 
2^d. The real was Arab coined in Spain in I497 
It is also a money of account in Poitugal, behie 
the equivalent of 40 rcis. In Java it ia the name 
of a Aveight for gold and silver articles, correspond- 
ing to 17 ihvt. 14 gr. troy Aveight. 

Reul i.s a term used by lawyers to describe the 
iiatuie of certain rights niid actions. The liriits of 
an owner of property aie real rights — i.e. Tie baa 
a riglit to claim some specilio tiling and hold it 
against all other persons. Contractual riglits, on 
the other hand, are personal — i.e. they are goml 
only against the person aiIio is hound to iieriorm 
the contract. Emms of action are clnssilied 
according to the nature of tlio right Avhich ia in 
di.spnte. The Roman laAv gni'o an action in rem 
lor the recovery of any thing, Avhethcr movable or 
immovable, Avhioh Avas Avitliheld from tho peisoii 
entitled ; an action in persunum Avas the form in 
Avhich compensation could he ohtairictl for breach 
of contract or oUior Avrongfiil act. In Scotland, and 
in otlier countries whore tho Roman laAV has been 
studied and followed, real rights and real actions 
are defined very much as they Avore defined Iiy the 
civilians; England has taken a course of its own. 
At tho time Avhen the comnion laAV Avas taking 
shape land Avas of primary importance. The oAvner 
of chattels (iiiovablo things) Avas entitled to 
damages if his ni'opeY5,y avivs detained irinn him m 
coiiA'ertod to the use of another; but lie had no 
real action to looovcr tlio thing itself. A real 
action Avns an action to recover laud or soiiib right 
connected Avitli land. Some interests in lanil 
(e.g. the interest of a tenant under a lease) Aveie 
regarded as personal rights against the osvnov ; in 
technical language tho interest of a tenant for 
years is a chattel real, or a chattel Avhioh savoiiis 
of the realty. The English law of luoperty frames 
all its rules with reference to these someAvhat 
arbitrary dislinctioiis. I’liu.s, for example, on tho 
death of an oAvner his veal property piassos at once 
to his heir or to the devisee named in his Avill ; Ida 
pensorinl jiroperty (including liis cliattels real) 
passes to liis executor or adiiiiiiistrator for distvihii- 
tion among the persons iiaiiied in his Avill or the 
next-of-kin. Real property Avas foriiicrly favoured 
in some points by the law, but modern legislation 
has made property of all kinds equally accessible 
to creditors, and the rules Avhich appily to land 
have been considerably simplilied and improved. 

Realgai", See Arsenic. 

Realism in philosophy is diaiuetiioally opposed 
to NominaliKiu, as involving tho belief that genus 
and species are real thing.s, existing independently 
of our coiioeplions and tTieir expression, and thot 
these are alike actually the ohjeet of our thouglils 
Avhen Ave make use of the ' tonus. Again, ns 
opposed to Idealism, the Avord inijilies an intuitii'e 
cognition of the external object, instead of merely 
a mediate and representative kiioAvledge of it. 

In art and literature the Ai'ord Realism or Natural- 
ism is employed to describe a nietliod of representa- 
tion Avithout idealisation, which in our day in 
France has been raised to a system and claims a 
monopioly of truth in its artistic treatment of the 
facts of nature and life. It claims that the 
enthusiasmB and exaggerations of romanticism nmst 
give place to a period of relleotioii and criticism ; 
that Ave must not select from tlie facts put before 
our eyes, hut merely register them and the sensa- 
tions they engender for themselves alone, apait 
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fvoiii fill coiihiileratioiis of were lieaiity, to say 
iio^liiiili of veligion or moiality ; and that the 
exjieiimeiital loiiiance must hereafter follow the 
lii'id methods of science, in heiiij; based alone 
on ‘ human documents ’ supplied from the clo'e 
observation of the piesent, or from laboiious erudi- 
tion — tlie retrospective observation of the past. 
-Vs a gospel this militant Realism is the od'spring 
of the Positive philosophy and the physiology 
and psychology of the age ; and in effect, in the 
liands of it.s apo.stles, it has become a new 
morality which reforms not hy precept but e,\:- 
ainple, not by tbe attiactinn of the good, but hy 
the repulsion of the evil. The piactical ie.suH is 
tliat for French realibt.s there is in the moial world 
only the et il, in the visible world only the ugly, 
and the triumphs of our modem fiction are the 
pitiles.s imper-sonality of Mudcune Bovary, the cold 
splendours of Saluiiimbu, the hrntid vulgaiilics of 
Zola, the lefined sensualism of Rourget and Guy 
lie Slaupassant, the pretentious inanities of the 
Goncourt brothers, and the dreary pessimism of 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi. If realism were perfect 
it would include all leality, order as well as dis- 
order, the general as well as the particular, the 
lofty a.s well as the low. For there are men and 
women who are neither selfish nor drunken, nor 
lecherous ! your expeiinicntal ce.sspool is not Paris, 
your Paris is not the univeisc ; your hospital- wards 
luay contain case.s of all moial maladies, hut you 
forget the moving world of health and life outside 
its walls ; your vaunted collection lacks one speci- 
men, not the rarest, and ceitiiinly the moat beauti- 
ful, For the dream is as true a leaf of life a.s the 
sober vision, and idealism is the permanent levenge 
of man over the inequalities of life— the protest of 
creative mind against external fatality. Idealistic 
art seizes life at its richest moments, and presents 
it preserved for ever hy its immaterial essence from 
inconstancy and degradation. This so-called real- 
ism is not reality — the steps of true art must ever 
he elimination and generalisation ; its postulates, 
the eternal conventions of form, style, language, 
and subject, nece.ssary because they are elemental. 

Real Presence. Sea LoiiDhs Supper, Tran- 

SUnSTAHTIATION. 

Real-sclfiileu. See EDUc.vnox, Vol. IV. p. 208. 

Reapin;?, the act of cutting corn, wiis from 
time immemorial until far through the 19th 
century performed with an instrument called a 
reiiping-hook or sickle. The sickles in use among 
the ancient Jews, Egyptian.s, and Chinese ajipear to 
have differed very little in form from those employed 
in Great Britain. The reaping-hook is a curved 
inatxnment of about a foot and a half in length, 
tapering from a breadth of about two inches at the 
butt-end, where it is fixed into a wooden liandle. 
The edge is .sometimes serrated ; but, as a rule, it 
baa long been made plain and sharp like a knife. 
In many parts of the British Isles it was sup- 
planted by the scythe in the earlier half of the 
19th century. In other parts it lived until the 
modern reaping-machine was ready to take the 
lace of it as well as of the scythe. The sickle or 
ook did its work admirably, hut it was neces- 
sarily slow. On small farms in some districts it is 
still employed; and occasionally on large farms, 
when the crop is much laid and twisted, it is 
resorted to. By the scythe corn can he cut at a 
rather less cost per acre than with the hook ; hut 
the work is not always so neatly done. As nice 
a stuhhle will he left by a good hand with the 
scythe, and often nicer than hy the hook, hut the 
sheaves are not, as a rule, bo tidy after the scythe, 
though they will stack rather earlier. Of a fair 
working crop an adept at the scythe would out 2 
or 2J acres per diem. The average, however, would 


not exceed H acies. In fact, if the crop i*- heavy, 
that extent is a \ery hard day's work. 

An attempt to trace the histoiy of tlie leapiiig- 
niachine nonld carry ns far hack into the earlier 
stages of agriculture. Pliny the Elder, who wa-s 
hoin early in the 1st century of the Christian eia, 
found a reaping-machine in Gaul. He says : • In 
the extensive fieltls in tlie lowlands of Gaul vans 
of large size, with projecting teeth on the edge, me 
driven on two wheels through the standing com 
hy an ox ytdeed in a reveiae pu.sition. In this 
jiianuer the ears are tom off, and fall into the van.’ 
Palladium, about four centuries later, found a simi- 
lar appliance for reaping corn in Gaul. He gives 
a mote detailed hut similar dei-cription of the 



Fig. 1. — Ancient Heaping-iuachiiie. 


machine. Fig. 1, copied fioin ilr Woodcroft’s 
Apitcndix to the S/icciJicaiions of Eiu/Ui,h Pateiita 
fur Ecapiiiij-iiutchineu, repiesents what is con- 
ceived, from the descriptions, to have been the 
form of this ancient ren])er. 

In modern times the idea of a mechanical reaper 
appeals to have originated with Capel Lofft (ipv.), 
who in 1785 suggested a machine something after 
the pattern of the ancient one descrihed above. 
Between that time and the Great Exhibition of 
1851 in Loudon, from which the general use of 
mechanical reapers may be said to date, the 
patents taken out for reaping-machines were veiy 
numerous. Among tlie most promising of these 
may he mentioned those of Mr Gladstone of Castlc- 
Dougla-s ; Mr Sniilli of Deanston ; Mr Kerr, Edin- 
burgh ; Mr Scott of Ormiston j ilr Dobbs, an actor 
in Birmingham ; Mr Illann of Ilahy, near \Yigtoii j 
and the Rev. Patrick Bell of Carmylie, Forfar- 
shire. In 1826 Jlr Bell constructed an efficient 
and simple machine, ivliich long continued in use, 
and several features of which are observable in 
the reapers of the present day. The inventor of 
this, the first machine of the kind in Scotland, 
received a public testimonial from agriculturists, 
in consideration of the services lie thus rendered 
to agriculture. In America Mr Hussey and Mr 
liPCormiek took out patents for reaping-machines 
of superior character in 1833 and ISSi respectively. 
The movements of the cutters of these maohiiies 
were various. A few were advancing only, some 
sidelong and advaueiug, otlieis reciprocating and 
advancing, a large number continuous and auv-anc- 
ing, and others continuous and alternate. The 
reciprocating and advancing motion is that now 
euimoyed on the machines in use. 

The priucipal dift'erence in the machines now so 
largely used for cutting com is in the form and 
character of the cutters, and in the mode of deliver- 
ing the grain after it is cut. 

The cutting-knives are of two kinds— one, obtuse- 
angled and serrated ; the other, acute-angled and 
for the moat part plain. Both are attached to a bar, 
and are made to work through another hai' of iron 
fitted with hollow fingers, called guard-fingers, 
which, projecting forwards, catch the standing 
com, and retain it firmly until it is cut. The 
serrated knife saws through it, the plain knife 
clips it, ns it were, the finger-guatd forming the 
fixed blade of the scissors. 
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The cleliveiy of the .sheavee divide-i the 
machinee into Lhiee kinds — (1) those delivered 
hy manual lahoui ; (2) those deli\-oied hy mechani- 
cal lahoiu, or self-delivoiers ; and (3) comhined 
reajiers and hinders, ivhich deliv'er the sheaves 
ready bound. The delivery of the sheaves hy 
manual lahoni is noiv clueily at the hack of tlie 
nuichine, llie side-delivery being generally aban- 
doned, unless in the self deliveiios. In delivering 
the grain, a man, with a short-handled rake in 
his hand, sits upon tlic machine almoet oppoHite 
the cutting aiipaiatns. With this he inclines the 
grain towards the knife ; and, when .suihcient has 
been cut to make a sheaf, he lakes it oH' the 
platform of the machine, on to which it has fallen, 
and deposits it on the ground. With the back- 
deli veiy the sheaves must he tied np and removed 
out of the way of the niaeliine befoie it comes 
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round again. iSuoh a reaper, thciefore, alwaji's 
recpiiies a full .sii])iily of haiuls to attond upon it. 
Caiefiilly handled, tliis niaeliine will take up laid 
and twisted crops admirahly. Its cost raiige.s from 
£18 to £25, 

The inoohaiiieal or self-delivery machines, a.s 
they are generally called, aio of two kinds — one 
lays the cut eorn in swathes, the other deposits it 


in sheaves. Saimielson’s sheaf-deliverer will he 
made plain hy iig. 2. The machinery consists of a 
series of four rakes — two toothed and two plain — 
attached to an upright shaft in .such a manner a.s 
to admit of a free a.soendiug, descending, and hori- 
zontal motion. The two toothless rakes or ‘ cliiin- 
mies ’ are shorter in the arms hy six inches than 
the other two, and are merely employed to incline 


the giain toward.s the cutter, lly an ingeniom 
eccentric motion, the rakes are made to .'^weep the 
.sheaves off the platform at intervals of about pi 
feet apait, to the side, and out of the way of 
the houses. The self-deliverer co,sts fioni £% tn 
£30. 

The more lecent automatic comhined leaperand 
hinder promises to supersede entiicly all otherieap- 
ing-machiucs. The general appear ance and au aiigV 
mont of Ilowaid’b liglit .steel-frame sheaf-bimlei 
is shown in fig. 3. The cutting portion of the 
hinder Ls very similar to that of an oidinary leap- 
ing-machine. The cut grain as it falls hack on the 
machine is conveyed hy an endle.ss weh over the 
top of the dii\ing-wheul to the knotter. Here it 
falls into two arms called eompressoi jaws. These 
retain it on the knotter table till a sheaf of the 
presciihod size has acennmlated. ‘ WTiouevei a 
sheaf of the desired .size has been dolii’ered to the 
coiupiessorH, these relieve tlie tripper, which sets 
in motion the needle (carrying the binding luine) 
and the knotting ajiparatus. The needle is eii 
cular, and in its couise it passc.s the band (twine) 
round the .sheaf, when the hand is caught hy the 
knotter, and almost instantaneously a liini ami 
secure knot is tied, while the needle is drawn hack 
ready to o]ierate on a new sheaf. As soon a.s the 
knot is tied and the string cut, the sheaf is ejected 
from the machine in a horizontal position, diopiiiiig 
gentl.y on the gionnd on its side iiuito clear ot the 
maehino ’ {Jjvoi of the Farm ). With a moderate 
cioi) of standing grain the hinder in its vaiious 
improved forms doe.s its work in a most adiiiii- 
ahlo manner, though when the crop is badly ‘laid’ 
it cannot he insed satisfactorily, It is e.xpeilitioiiii, 
and siupas.su,s all other methods in neatness ami 
thoroughness of work. When the bindei uas 
first introduced wire was the himling nialeiial, 
There w'cre strong objections to its use, liowevei, 
and it was not until twine was siihstitiited that 
the invention made any headway. Theieaienoii 
several British linns engaged in making hiiideis, 
which aio gaining in impularity year hy year. A 
hinder costs about £50. 

fcieo 'W'oodorofL’B Appendix to Patents for Scaping- 
nmchincs ! JUr Jaroh Wilson’s 'Essay 
on Koaping-maoliines,’ in U'runsactiom 
of HifiUland Hocietjl hti Jannaij' ISOl; 
liimk of Farm Imidomentt, and Pool, 
of the Farm, by Ilenry Stephens j J, 
C. Morton’s Cj/elupa'diu of A yrictil tare. 

Reason. Bee the article.? in 
this work on I’sychology, Logic, 
Indiiotion, Byllogism, Kant, Philo- 
soiihj', and woi ks cited under these. 

Ri^niiiuiir, Rune Antoine 
Fekchiault jie, physicist, was 
horn at La Rochelle, 28tli Feh- 
ruaiy 1083, and studied in the 
Josuils’ College at Poitieis, and 
aftorwards at Rourges. In 1703 he 
rvent to Paris, where ho attiaoted 
general attention hy the publication 
of throe geometrical Momoiis ; and 
in 1708 ho was elected a nieinher 
of the Academy of Bcieuoes, ami 
was charged with the supervision 
of the tvork Fescriplwn des Divers 
Arts ct M&tievs, imhlished under 
the auspices of the goveniinent. 
Rdaninur lightened his lahour.s rvith oocMional 
researches into various subjects of natural liistoiy. 
Those researches occupied him from 1708 to 1715, 
and were follorved hy a seiies of investigations 
into the condition of the woods, auriferous liyera, 
and turquoise mines of France. The collections 
of Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences from 1722 
till 1725 contain a number of papers hy Kdauiuur, 
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in n hicli lie details his discoveries of the mode of 
pmdncing steel fiom iron, and of the mode of 
tinning lion. For these and other researches he 
received’ from the French government a sum of 
1‘2,000 livres, rvhich he spent in promoting and 
encouraging the industrial arts in his native 
country. In 17.39 he .succeeded in prodiieing an 
opaque glass rvhieli was equal to the porcelain of 
.Savony and .Japan. His invention of tlie Tlieimo- 
nieter (q.v.) which heai.s his name need not he 
nioie th.an mentioned here. He died of a fall fiom 
a horse, 17 th October 1757, leaving heliiud him a 
voluminous collection of works on all the subjects 
above .stated, ,ilso a treatise on ‘ the silk of spideis,’ 
a niimher of llenioiis (17.SI-40), coiit.aining his 
therniometrie rese.arches on air, and on mixtures 
of fluids with fluids or solids, and hi.s Mcmoires 
pour serrir a I'Histoire ties Insectes (Amsterdam, 
12 vols. 1737^8). 

Rcl)CC (Ar.ahie rcJmh), an ancient musical 
instrument of the violin kind, of which the body, 
instead of consisting of two liemispheric.al enlarge- 
ments, like other iiistiiiineiits of the .s.anie tiihe, 
was narrow towards the neck, and giadiially 
enlarged till it rounded off at the lower end. 
Milton, in his L'Allc//ro, characterises this in.stni- 
uient .as the ‘jocund lehee.’ 

Rebecca Riots, a series of popular outlneaks 
which oiigiiiated in Carmarthenshire in 1843-44, 
and quickly spread over Penihroke, Cardigan, and 
Brecon. I'liey grew out of the impatience of the 
people at the great increase of toll-gates on pnhlic 
loads, and owed their singular name to their adopt- 
ing as a motto Genesis, -x.xiv. 60. Banda of men liie 
hundred strong, their leaders disguised in women’s 
clothes, scorned the country by night, threw down 
the toll-linr.s, and then dispersed. A strong force 
of sokUer.s was ponied into the country, hut the 
rioters offered an oh.stinate lesist.anoe, and weie 
not put down without gieat difficulty and consider- 
able bloodshed. The oommiasioti appointed by 
goveiTiment to inquire into the causes of the out- 
break found that it grew nut of a genuine imhlic 
giievanoe, whereupon measures of lelief were intro- 
duoed, and the rioteis wlio had been seized punished 
lightly. 

Rebellion. The expression ‘ The Great Piehel- 
lioii ’ is generally applied to the revolt of the Long 
Parliament ag.ainst the authority of Charles I. 
(q.v.). The revolts 011 behalf ol the House of 
Stuart in 1715 and 1745 are often, particularly in 
.Scotland, .spoken of eiiipliatioally as 'The Rehelhon’ 
(see J.\.COBlTE,s). The term is frequently applied 
in the United States to the secession of the southern 
states. 

Rebns, an enigmatioal representation of a name 
or thing by using pictorial devices for lettem, 
syllables, or parts of words. The term probably 
originates from the device speaking to the beholder 
noil verbis sed rebus. Devices of this kind, allusive 
to the bearer’s name, ivere exceedingly common in 
the middle ages, particularly in England. In many 
instances they were used by ecclesiastics and 
ofcher.s who had not a right to armorial ensigns. 
See B,a,dge. 

Rtjcaiuier, M.4DAiUE ( nee Jeaiwe Francoi.se 
Julie Adelaide Bernaud), a famous French- 
woman, was horn at Lyons, 4th Deceinlier 1777. 
She grew up a girl of remarkable grace and beauty, 
and at fifteen she was married to M. Jacques 
liccamier, a liofi banker about thrice her own age. 
Her salon was soon filled with the brightest wits 
of the literary and political circles of the day, but 
fortunately for lierself Madame Recainier possessed 
a temperament that saved her from temptation 
and almost scandal. For Madame de Stael she 
had a warm affection that survived the exile 


leqiiiied by the jealousy of Napoleon. .Soon after 
this her husband was completely ruined, and 
NIadame Ilcc.amier vFited JIadanie de Stael at 
Cojipet in Switzerland _( 1806). Heie she met 
Pnnee August of Prussia, uho alone of all lier 
innunieiahle adniiiers is siijiposed to have trmohed 
her lieait Indeed a mairiage was arranged, pio- 
vided M. liccamier would consent to a divorce. 
The good man did not refuse, hut his kindness 
was too much for the geneimis heart of iladanie 
lieeaiiiiei , ulio declaied she could not leave him 
ill his adveisity. The most distinguished friend 
of her later years was M. ile Chateaiihrknd. In 
1846 he became a widowei, and he then wi>hed to 
marry Madame Becamier, whose husband had been 
dead since 1830, hut the lady declined tlie lionoiir 
without internipting the cun cut of their fi-iend- 
s-hip. Chateaubriand died 4th July 1S4S, .and she 
followed him to the giave on 11th May 1849. 

See Sourenirs et Comsj.ondancc tilts tics Papiers de 
Madame Jiteamkr, edited by her niece, ITadiaine Lenor- 
iihaiit ( 1859 ), ami Made me R'camier, by the same ( 1.S72) ; 
also the biograiiliy by Bnuiier (187.5), .and the Letters of 
Benjamin Constant to lier, at lensth published in ISSl. 

Recaililti, a town of Italy, 15 miles S. of 
Ancona, h.as a Gothic catheihal with a monument 
to Pope Gregory XII. Heie Leoiiardi was horn. 
Pop. 5824. Porto Rec.anati, 6 miles N’E. on the 
Adriatic coast, has a pop. of 3040. 

Receipt is the technic.al as well as popular 
tenn signifying a legal acknowleilgment of money 
received in dischaigo of a debt or demand. In 
England it is often believed that a written receipt 
is the only legal proof of payment ; the fact being 
that it is only one mode of pioiing it. If the 
money be paid in presence of witnesses, or even 
without witne.s.ses, provided a jiny or judge believe 
the statement on oath of the party paying it, this 
is in England quite as good evidence of the pay- 
ment as if a written receipt were given ; and even 
a written receipt is conclu.sive only where it is 
under seal, or endorsed on a conveyance under the 
Conveyancing Act of 1881, niile.ss the purchaser 
had notice to the contrary, or on a marine policy 
between assured and underwriter. In other cases 
a receipt is only jmmd ftteie evidence, and may he 
explained. If a receipt is in writing and the sum 
paid exceeds 40s. it must he stanipetr with a penny 
receipt-stamp (wliich may be an adhesive stamp), 
to be cancelled before delivery, otherwise the 
receipt is inadiiiksible as evidence of payment; but 
on payment of certain penalties the receipt may 
be after-stamped with an impressed stamp. Not 
only is a receipt proper subject to stamp-duty, 
but also any note or niemorandum given to a 
peraon on payment of money, and acknowledging 
payment of any part of a debt or demand, whether 
signed or not ; so receipts given on payment of 
bills of exchange or pronii6.sory-notes are liable 
to stamp-duty. Bat a mere acknowledgment of 
indebtetlness, as a receipt ‘on loan,' or an I 0 U, 
is not stampable a.s ,a 1 eceipfc. Thera aie .several 
exceptions from liability to stamp-duty. Such are 
receipts for deposits with hankers to he accounted 
for; receipts for any parliamentaiy taxes or duties, 
or for any’ payment to the Sovereign ; receipts by 
officers, seamen, marines, or soldiers for wage.s nr 
pay; receipts for purchase of government stock 
or Tor money due under Exchequer Bill ; receipts 
written on any bill or note of the Bank of England 
or of Ireland, on the hack of duly stamped bills 
of exchange or proiriKsoiy-notes, or upon the back 
of duly stamped in8triinient.s acknowledging the 
receipt of money ; and generally receipts to or by 
government departments. At one time, under the 
Act of 1803, it was supposed to be the duty of the 
debtor to provide stamped paper for a leeeipt, the 
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cieiUfcor being liable in a penalty nf £10 if lie 
refused to sign. Tliis acfcj liowei er, is lepealed, and 
the bettei vieiv is that ivlien the debboi tendeis 
payment the creditor is bound to give a propel 
discharge, the form of the discharge being regu- 
lated by cnstoin. In Scotland the receipt of money 
cannot be proi-ed by witne.sscs where the debt rvas 
created by wilting, and it is not allowed to dispute 
the valiility of a written reeeipt evcejit in cases of 
fraud. It Is only in tlie case nf ready-nioriey sales 
that receipt of the piice can lie praved by parole. 
See Tdsley’s Slainji Laws {3d ed. 1871). 

Receiving Stolen Goods. See Tiiefi’. 

Recent Period. See PosTGb.vciAL and 
Recent Svstem. 

RecldiVist.S, in France, aie the hnhitiial crim- 
inals. In 18S3-S-I the French govern ineiit propo.sed 
to send them to New Caledonia, giving them a 
ceitain measme of fieedoni; lint against this 
pvopo.sal the Ansti-alian colonies protested most 
vigorously. See New Caledonia. 

Recife. See PEiiNAirnuco. 

Reciprocity, in Political Economy, a term for 
an arrangement between two eountiies having a 
protective tarilf against other couutiios, to admit 
each into the other’s torritorie.s certain specified 
taxable articles of comineice duty-free or at excep- 
tionally light duties. The chis.ses of articles are 
arranged to halanoe one another on one side and 
the other. Such imitual ariangements are some- 
times called Fair Trade (q.v.) as oppo.sed to Free 
Trade (q.v.) and thounmhgoing Proluetion (q.v.), 
and luLs been advocated as between Biitaiii and 
her colonies. Tho mutual relation between Canada 
and the United States, adi'oculed in 1885-91 by 
a powerful ])aiLy in Canada us well as on the 
other side of tlie frontier, jiroposed a complete 
coiiinieroial miioii— Zolh’oruin ( q. ) ; so that, wliile 
between Canada and the Ibutod States there 
should he no tarilF at all, all goods from the vest 
of tho world (including Groat Britain) should have 
a strong proteoLivo tarifl to laee. See A. J. 
Wilson’s ifccymoc/fy, At. (1880). 

Recitative. Seo isiusic, Oper.',. 

Reclamation. See Waste Lands. 

Rcclns, Jean Jacque.s Elisee. geographer, was 
born at Saiute-Foix la Grande (Gironde) on IGtli 
Maroli 1830, and educated at Moutauhan and under 
Carl Ritter at Berlin. In coiisequonce of his ex- 
treme democratio views he left Franco after the 
coup d'Hat of 1851, and spent the next seven years 
in England, Ireland, North and Central America, 
and Colombia, He returned to Paris in 1858, and 
published Voyar/c. & la Sierra Nevada cle Sainte- 
Murthe (1861), and an introduction to t\w Diction- 
nciire dcs Communes de la Fraiino ( 1864). For being 
concerned in the Communistic outbreak of 1871 bo 
was banished from France, hnl returned under an 
amnesty in 1879. Whilst living in exile in Switzer- 
land he began his great masterpiece, NouvcUe Geu- 
gniplde Universelle (14 vols. 1876-89). Reclus has 
also written another great work, a physical geo- 
graphy entitled La Terre (2 vols. 1867-68 j Eitg. 
trans. 1871 and 1887) ; llisioire d'wi Ruissraii 
(1866); besides ies P/idnuwJnes Tcrrcst?’es {1S7S) 
atrd Histoira d'une Montague ( 1880). 

Recognisance is a kind of judicial bond 
entered into with a ooui't of record, the ohject of 
wlricli Is to secure the doing of soirre act, as the 
appearairce of witnesses at a crinrinal trial, or the 
keeping of the peace by one who has threatened 
or assaulted another. 'The form of it is thus ' A B 
doth ackirowledge to owe to our lady the Queen 
the sura of ten pounds,’ or sorrre other sum, to be 
levied of Iris goods if Ire fail in tho condition 
endorsed ; and then a condition is added, which 

states that, if the thing seemed is done, then the 
recognisance is to ho void. Thi.s is the mode hr- 
whidr justices of the peace .secure the attendance 
of the piosocntor aird wilrr esses at tiro trial of a 
prisoner who has been coinniitted for trial, or the 
firtiire good behaviour of one who ha.s coinniitted a 
bleach of tlie peace. If the thing secured is not 
jievforiued, then the recognisance is estreated— i e 
c.xLiacLed and put in force, a debt of the amount 
.speciiied being forthwith due to the ciown. 

Recoil. See C.vNNON, Gunnery, hloNciUErF 
I’lTS. 

Rccollct (Lat. recollcrtns, ‘gatheied together’) 
See Fkanciscan.s, VoI. IV. p. 793. 

Record, as a legal teiiii, is used in tlie United 
Kingdom to signify anything enteied in the lolls 
of a court, and especially the formal .slatenieiits or 
pleadings of pin Lies in a litimatioii. In general 
tlie rule is well settled that tlie jdeading.s which 
make np tlie record do not enter into details of the 
eviileuce, hut merely set forth the conclusions oi 
infoiences, leaving the details of eiideiioe to lie 
supplied at the trial hefoie a juiy, or, if there is 
no jury, at the hearing before the' judge oi court. 
One of the ineideiity of a Court of Record is that 
the court or judge can coiniiiit for contempt any 
person who iiisnlls ilie court or wilfully ohsturots 
the business. A trial by record means that one 
of tlio parties has .set nji some former decision of 
the court, while the other donie.s that such a deci- 
sion over existed ; wheroiipon the only mode of 
solving the qne.slion i.s by producing the record 
of the former action, and so settling the dispute. 
In SeoUand the closing of the rcooid is a step 
which requires the sanction of the judge, who 
closes the record after each party has' said all he 
wislies to say by way of statement and amswer. 

Rccorrte, IlonmiT, _ malhoinatioian, was born 
about 1509 at Tenby, in Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
lie completed liis education at Oxfmd, hut, 
wishing to make inedicino his profe.s.sion, removed 
to Cambridge, where in 1545 lie received the 
degree of M.D. In 1547 ho was in London, en- 
gaged in iliu conipositimi of The Urinal of Physic 
(1548), and was about the same time appointed 
physician to Edward VI., as aftei wards to Queen 
Mary. Ten years later wo find him in tlie dehtons’ 
prison in Liindon, whcio he died misorahly in 1558. 
Ills works are all in the form of dialogues between 
a master and his pupil, and are written in the rude 
English of his time ; they are 'The Grounde of 
Aries, teaching the Perfect Woorlc and Practice 
of Arithinctiefee (1543); The Pnihivayo to Knoio- 
icdgc(l55l), an ahiidgnient of Euclid’s Elommits; 
The Castle of Knowledge, containing the Explica- 
tion of the Sphere both Colcstitd and Material, 

( 1551 ), an astronomical work, in which he compares 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems ; The Whet- 
stone of JPit (1057), a treatise' ujion algebra. In 
the appreciation of the general results derivable 
from algebraic formulio he is far beyond his con- 
temporaries, with the solo exception of Vieta( q.v.). 

Recorder is a judge of a city or borough court 
of qiiartcr B0S.sioiiB. lie nniat he a liarrisler of 
not less than live years’ standing, is appointed by 
the Clown, holds oflioe during good beliavionr, and 
the salary is paid by the ci ty or Jiorongli out of the 
borough fund. Ho sits as solo judge of the court 
of quarter .sessions for his district, but he cannot 
grant lieonsos or be an oflicial in licensing mattei'S, 
or order rates to be levied. The recorder la not 
prohibited from practising at tho bar, and indeed 
bis salary is usually sinall. He can appoint as 
deputy, m case of necessity, a barrister of five 
years’ standing, and, if need bo, an assistant- 
recorder. In London lie is elected by the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, and as ‘ nioiithpicce of the 
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city ’ he eevtities the customs of London. He is 
clnef judge iii tlie Mayor’s Court of London, aud 
is one'of the judges .sitting at the Central Criminal 
Court, commonly called the Old Bailey. Among 
the many well-known men « ho have held this post 
were Loid Cuke and Loul-chancellor Jefl'reys. 
There is no such office in Scotland, hut the sheriff 
discharges similar duties. 

Recorder, the name of an old mu.sical in.stiu- 
nient somewhat like a flageolet, hut with the lower 
part wider than the unpei, aud a mouthpiece re- 
seinhling the beak of a hiid. 

Records, Plulic (Lat. recoi-dari, ‘toienieni- 
hei’), contempoiaiy authenticated statements of 
the proceedings of the legislatuie, and the judg- 
ments of those higher comts of law which are 
distinguished as Courts of Eecoul. An act, 1 and 2 
Viet. chap. 94, sets at rest tlie rpiestion rvliat ia 
legally to he held a record, hy pioviding that the 
word'iecoids shall he taken to mean all rolls, 
records, wilts, hooks, jiioceeding,s, decrees, bills, 
warrants, accounts, papeis and documents whatso- 
e\er belonging to Her Maje.sty, or then deposited, 
or which ought to he deposited, in any of certain 
places of custody which aie enumerated. This 
st.itute, together with the Act 40 and 41 Viet. chap. 
50, and the Order in Council of otli March 1852, 
has placed under the care of the Master of the 
Rolls the vast mass of documenls stoiecl in the 
Puhlie Record Office. 

Parchment is the material on which the greater 
portion of the records are written. The so-called 
‘ lolls ’ of the E,xohequer and Common Law Courts 
aie oouipai atively short skins attached at the top 
after the manner of hooks, hut the lines of the 
wilting lull pai allel to the line of binding. In other 
eases they are sewed together oonaeoutively, os in 
the case of the Patent and Close Rolls, and then 
form true ‘ rolls ’ of great length. Some records 
aie in the form of hooks, ns Domesday ; otliera are 
filed— i.e, each document is pierced with a .string 
or gut passed through it, tlie whole being fastened 
togetlier in bundles. Many of the later record.s 
are written on paiier. 

The early parliamentary records and statutes 
are principally in Norman-French, which continued 
in partial use till the time of Henry V. ; all the 
other gieat series of recoids, except those of ]iar- 
lianient, are in Latin down to the reign of George 
II. or later, except during the Commonwealth, 
when English ivas substituted. 

Public records, wliicli can be traced in germ 
before the Conqne.st, gradually expanded under the 
Noriiiaii and Plantagenet king.s. They enabled 
the subject to defend and maintain those feudal 
rights and privileges wliicli were gradually trench- 
ing oil royal prerogatives, and to protect himself 
from arbitrary exactions ; while to the king they 
furnished precedents which could not he questioned 
for lii.s calls of militaiy service and taxation. 

The various courts being the King's Courts, and 
follotving the sovereign from place to place, their 
earliest depositorie.s were the royal palaces in 
different parts of England j hut when the higher 
courts w'ere permanently eslahlhslied at AVestinin- 
ster, ‘treasuries,’ or iilaces of custody for the 
records of the different courts, were appointed 
there. A portion of the public records were, as 
far hack as Henry III.’s reign, deposited in the 
Tower of London and the New Temple; and in 
the reign of Edward III. the Tower liM become a 
permanent treasury. The pailiamentar,y committee 
of 1837 enumerated among the places of deposit a 
room in the Tower over a gunpowder magazine, 
and close to a steam-engine in daily operation j a 
chapel at the Rolls, where divine service was per- 
formed; underground vaults at Somerset House; 


damp and daik cellai.-j at '\Vc'tiiiin-‘ter Hall ; the 
stables of the late Carlton Ride ; and the Cliapter- 
lioiise, 4Ve.-,tiiunfeter. From the leign of Edo aid 
11. downwards the attention of pailiameiit had 
often been called to the safe custody and ariange- 
iiient of the lecouK an object of solicitude. The 
fullest exaniinatioii in leceiit time.s was made liy a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1800, iihose 
report presents tlie most compiehen.sive account 
of tlie lecords in existence. A commission vas 
appointed to go on Mith the v ork Mliieli the com- 
mittee had begun, and was leuewed six times 
between 1800 and 1831. All the several record 
coniniUsions diiected the coimiiissioners to cause 
the lecords to he methodised, legiilated and 
digested, hound and secuied, and to have calen- 
dars made, and original jiapeis printed ; and 
niimeroua valuable piihlicalioiis have been h-siied 
b,y the comnii,ssioner.s from time to time. The new 
edition of R,\ nier’.s Feedcru, tlie calendar of Iiiniiisi- 
tiuiies Post ilorteni, and the edition.") witli excellent 
indexes of the earliei Patent and Close Rolls aud 
the Rolls of the Curia Regis are especially to lie 
noted. An inquiry as to the materials for English 
liistoi^’ to he found in the Vatican and other foreign 
lihiaries was instituted about 1834 hy the Record 
Cniiiiiiissinners, and the results weie printed under 
the title ‘Appendices to Report on the Fisdei'a,' 
hut have never been foinially published. Copies, 
however, weie di-sseniinated, and may he consulted 
ill the British Museum Liliraiy and elsewhere, hut 
the report itself has never apjieared. Following 
this example, agents have been emidoyed hy the 
Public Record Office at Paris, .^jimancas, Venice, 
and Rome for many yeais, and the results of their 
labours have been partly piihlislicd, while the 
remainder may he consulted at the Record Office. 

A full inve.stigation into the proceedings of the 
Record CommLssioueis was made hy a committee 
of tlie House of Commons in 1835, and since 1840 
annual reports have been is.sned hy the Deputy- 
keeper of the Records. By the statutes referred to 
above the Master of the' Rolls Is empovveied to 
appoint a deputy-keeper of the records, and, in 
conjunction with the Treasury, to do all that is 
lequisite in the execution of this service. He 
makes rules for the management of the office, and 
fixes wliat fees may he demanded. He allows 
copies to he made, which, wlien certified by the 
deputy and assistant keepeis, and authenticated 
with the seal of the oflice, are iiroducihle as evi- 
dence in courts of law. The Home Secretary 
directs from time to time such of the catalogues, 
calemlare, and indexes, and suoli of the records as 
he thinks fit, to he printed, and sold at prices fixed 
bj’ him. All Record publications nnu‘ he procured 
directly fioiii the Queen’s Printeia, East Harding 
Street, Fleet Street, and detailed catalogues of 
them may he obtained from the same sonree. 

The present Public Recoid Office, a handsome 
fireproof huildhig in Fetter Lane, was begun in 
1851 on a plan which admits of extension as the 
lecords of the kingdom accumulate (for it mu.st he 
remembered that modern documents as w-ell as old 
form the subject of the deputy -keeper's care), and 
provision has been made for the transfer into his 
hands of the records which aie growing fiom day 
to day in the great administrative and legal depart- 
nients of the state, as soon as they hav'e ceased to 
be needed for frequent reference. 

The principal contents of the Record Office may 
be classified under seven principal gi'oujis. Records 
of (1) the Superior Courts of Law, including' the 
Courts of CliancGi-y, Queen’s Bench, and Common 
Pleas, and the Exchequer, with its important fiscal 
as well US legal machinery; (2) Special and Abol- 
ished Jurisdictions, auoli as the Courts of Arches, 
Chivalry, Eeque,sts, and Star-chamher ; (3) Duchy 
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of Liiiioa&ter ; (4) Palatinate of Bm-ham ; (5) 
Palatinate of Lancaster; (6) Principality of Wales; 
(7) State Papers anil Departmental Heeorils, in- 
cluding the archives of the Admiralty, Colonial 
Office, Foreign Office, Homo Office, Treasury, ami 
other depaitnienU. 

Several handbooks to this enormous mass of 
materials have been published, of which the most 
useful are An Account of the most inijwrtant Public 
Records of Great Britain, by C. Purtou Cooper 
(2 vols. Svo, 1832) ; Official Handbooh to the Public 
Records, by F. S. Thomas (8vo, 18fi3); Our Puhlio 
Records, by A. C. Ewald (8vo, 1873); wnAAGuide 
to the Principal Classes of Documents presernetl in 
the Public Record Office, by S. R. Scargill-Bird 
(Svo, 1891). An introduction to the art of .search- 
ing for materials, 'whether historical, topogi'aphical, 
genealogical, or legal, i.s afforded by the present 
writor’.s ifccorifs and Rrcord-searchiur/ (Svo, 1888), 
while a person not acquainted with the ancient 
legal hands cannot do better than eonsiilb C. T. 
Martin’s edition of Weight’s Court Hand Restored. 
This contains usefnl glossaries, lists of abbrevia- 
tions, ancient alphabets, and specimens of the old 
haudwriting.s, which vary greatly from century to 
century. See PAL4!0Gi;APitY. 

The bulk of the national rccord.s maj' be 
imagined from the fact that, to cite only trvo 
classes of documents, there are more than 18,000 
Close Rolls, and many thnnsaTubs of Coram Rege 
and De Banco Roll.s_, each of the latter in tlie 
Tudor period containiug from 000 to 1000 skins of 
parchment. 

The supreme needs of such a depository aro 
indexes, and indexes to indexes. The latter require- 
ment is toleiably supplied by the ‘ Li.st of Calendars, 
Indexes, &o.’ in appendix ii, to the 41.st Report of 
the Deputy-koopor (Svoj 1880); but the indexes 
them.solves to whioli this list of 748 items is a 
directory are sadly dofloient. They do not furnish 
guidance to a twentieth part of the mass of 
ilocnmants, and ninny of them aro merely eclectic. 
A recent addition to this series is ‘General’ 
Plantagenot Harrison’s voluminous MS, Index to 
tlie De Banco and other rolls, which lias been 
acquired at the public expense. 

Niimerons charters of the greate.st antiquity aro 
to he found in the Public Piecord Ullioo, and there 
of course is preserved Domesday Book ; but, niidor- 
staiidiiig by ‘ records ’ a fairly continuous .series of 
official documents, we may say that the earliest 
are the Pipe Rolls or Great Roll of the Exchequer. 
That for 31 Henry 1. stands alone, lint is soon 
followed by an uiihvoken series oE Pipe Rolls 
extending froin 2 Fenry II. down to modern daj’s. 
These are accounts of tlie revenue of the kingdom 
both as regards receipt and expenditure, and they 
contain items of the greatest possible historical 
interest. The Piiio Roll Society (established 1884) 
is gradually printing them. Next in order of 
antiiiuity are the Patent Rolls, which begin with 
3 John and come down to the present day, aiul 
the Clo,se Rolls, which present a siniilai-ly un- 
broken series from 1204, The former contain 
iiiattoi's patent or open to the pinblio, such as 
grants of offices, crown-lands, liberties, confirma- 
tions of previous grants, grants to corporate bodies, 
patents of honour, licenses, pardons, ratifications 
of treaties, proclamations, safe- conducts, iireseiita- 
tions to benefices, restitutions of temporalities to 
bishops, abbeys, &c. 

The Close Rolls contain mandates, letters, and. 
writs of a private nature which were closed or 
sealed up, and record the directions of the king as 
to domestic and public matters, orders to tlie 
sheriffs on all kinds of questions, and directions as 
to raising subsidies. The liistorical value of these 
two sets of Rolls is imniense, as in the earlier years 


all the state corre.sirondence, both foreign anil 
domestic, i.s recorded in one or other of them, 

Otlier iGcoids of great value whioli date either 
from the reign of Edward I. or from .still earlier 
times are the Cartni Aritiqiuc, early transcripts of 
charters ranging from Ethelhert, king of Kent, to 
Edward I. ; Charter Rolls, contaiiiing the king’s 
grants of land, dignitie.s, &c. ; Escheat Rolfs 
accoiinfes of lands and propierty forfeited to the 
crown ; Feet of Fines, record.s of the eiielinv.s of 
fictitious suits ns to land, which are in reality 
deeds of conveyance, langing from 7 Ricliaid I. 
to William IV. ; Rotiili CiirioE Regis, .some of 
which are as early a.s Richard I., and are lecoirls 
of the cases decided in the King’s Court up to 
the reign of Edward 1., by tvlioiii the court was 
divided into the King’s lleueli, Cniiiinon Pleas 
and Exchequer ; Coraiii Rage Rolls, or records of 
the crown side of the King’s Bench, iiichuling 
As.size, Eyre, Coroners, and Gaol Delivery Rolls • 
Do Banco Rolls, or records of the Court of Coiiuuon 
Pleas; Inqiiisitioiios Post Mortem, a treble series 
(Chaiiceiy, Wards and Liveries, Exchequer) of 
inquiries as to the land held by tenants in capite at 
time of decease, and as to their heirs ; Originalia 
Rolls of the Exchequer, containing entries of any 
service, rent, or salary reserved in grants or 
chartcr,s ; Subsidy Rolls, al.'-o Exchequer docu- 
ments, often contaiiiing the names of the tax- 
payer-s under village.s and towns, and most valuable 
to the toiiograpibcr ; Pell Rccord.s, inelnding the 
Liberate Rolls and la.suc Rolls, consisting of entries 
of payments of salaries, iiensions, &c. ; Customs 
Rolls for various ports; Memoranda Rolls (Ex- 
chequer), enrolments of writs of Scire Facias, in- 
formations, outlawries, and a multitude of other 
matters ; Pardon Rolls, eiirolnients of piardons up 
to 2 Janies I. ; Quo AVarranto Rolls, respecting 
usurpations of ofliocB or franchises ; Ohlata or Fine 
Rolls, offerings to the king for renewals of oharters, 
enjoyment of lands, olliccs, and privileges ; Pailia- 
mont Rolls, pietitions to and proceedings in parlia- 
ment, beginning from the reign of Edward I. ; 
Statute Rolls, tlio Journals of the Lords and 
Commons from Henry VIIL, and other parlia- 
mentary records. 

The ioregoing aro more or less continuous records, 
but there are some of au occasional character or of 
liiniteil annual duration, but slill of great import- 
ance, such as the Hundred Rolls, presentments of 
unjnst claims of privileges such as free warren 
frankpledge, and assizes of broad and ale ; the 
Liber Niger, and Liber Rubeu.s Soaccarii, and Testa 
de Nevill, lists of tenants in capite and knight's 
fees ; Taxatio Eeclesiastioa, an account ( 1291 ) of the 
taxation of benefices ; Innuisitiones Nonarum, which 
included a valuation of lienefiees in the fourteenth 
year of Edward III. ; French Rolls, Norrnnn Rolls, 
Gascon Rolls, copies of treaties, truces, orders, 
summonses, grants of saro-condnot, and other 
item.s respecting tlie afl'airs of those parts of France 
tliat were under the English crown; Valor Bcclesi- 
aaticus, a valuation of heuollce.s in 26 Henry ; 
Baga de Secretis, trials for state offences of a 
specially secret nature, from Anne Boleyn to the 
Stuart adherents of 1715 and 1745; Royalist Com- 
position Papers (1649-CO), containing statements 
as to estates and families of Royalists. 

Tho state papers (Doincstiii,' Foreign, Colonial, 
Irish, and Scotch) originally sprung from the 
Privy -council and Chancery, and include the corre- 
spoudence of the Privy-council, secretaries of state, 
and other public departments, with iiiiscellaneoua 
domestic papers from the lime of Henry A’UI. 
Those, being the correspondence of the highest 
liolitical officers of the kingdom, relate to an in- 
iinite variety of matters. They have been care- 
fully arranged, and move than 120 volumes of 
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calendars, coveunr; a larfre pnrtion of the Held, 
have now been published. 

The activity of the authorities of the Public 
Ilecoid Office has, however, not been confined to 
the records stored in Fetter Lane, for since 1858 
the Master of the Rolls h.as issued, under the 
authority of the Treasury, more tlian 200 volumes 
of the series known as Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland. These are carefully 
edited texts of the ancient chronieleivs, such as 
William of Malmesbury, Gervase of Canterbury, 
ATilliamof Newburgh, and Mattliew Paris, collated 
with MSS. in English and continental libraries, 
and prepared by specially selecteil editoi's. 

The Historio.al Manuscripts flommission, though 
not in name a department of tlie Record OtHce, is 
in reality closely connected with it. In .answer to 
recpiests from this body, private libraries and 
iimniment rooms all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland have, almost without exception, been 
thrown open to authori.sed inspeetois, who have 
reported on their piincipal MS. contents. Since 
1870 many volumes of reports on these collections 
have been published, embodying transcripts of 
documents of special interest, and giving brief 
abstracts of a host of others. 

The Literary Search Room at the Public Record 
Office is open fi'om 10 to •! every day, except 
Saturday, when it closes at 2 o’clock, and a few 
public liolidays, when the office is shut up. Any 
respectable person may, on entering his name and 
address in a hook kept in the lobby, attend and 
consult almost any document he m.ay de.sire to see. 
A few of course are subject to special reservation. 

Beotland . — The public records of Scotland were 
undoubtedly numerous and multifarious us early as 
1282, as appears from an inventory of muniments 
examined in that .year by the order of Ale.xander 
III. j and another inventory of Scottish rolls and 
writs was compiled at tlie command of Edward I. 
of England in 1291. Few, if any, of the docu- 
ments mentioned in these lists are now' know’n to 
exist. In 1631 tlie records of the Scottish parlia- 
ments and courts of Justice were removed by Crom- 
well to the Tower of London. The more important 
of these, to the number of 1609 volumes, were 
lestored in 1637, and the remainder, after the 
restoration of Charles II., were packed in eighty- 
live hogslieads and sliippecl on board a frigate for 
Scotland ; hut in a violent storm they were trans- 
ferred to a smaller vessel, which went down with 
its precious cargo. The control of the records has 
from very early times been entrusted to tlie Clerk 
of the Rolls arid Registers, or Lord Clerk Register, 
one of the hi^h otHoers of state, wlio had a seat 
in the Scottish parliament, and to whom, and his 
deputies and other officers appointed by him, it 
was assigned to .superintend both the formation 
and custody of the public records. These were at 
first in the inconvenient form of rolls, hut iit the 
reign of David II. the practice was introduced of 
writing them in books. By an act of 146.3 the 
king’s rolls and registers were appointed to he put 
in books; hut the accounts in the Exchequer 
continued, nevertheless, to be kept in rolls till the 
passing of another act in 1672, appointing them to 
be written in books. Originally the records were 
kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, hut in later 
times they were deposited under care of the Clerk 
Register, in the Laigh Parliament House, now 
part of the Advocates’^ Library ; and shortly before 
the Union the whole records were tramsfeiTcd to 
that depository, where they continued till the 
erection of the large building called the General 
Register House ( 1787). The Register House serves 
the purpose of preserving and making available the 
national muniments, as well as accommodating the 
whole offices of record connected with the supreme 


couit. The Loul Clerk Register and his dejiute 
have now merely the cuUoihj of the records, their 
pieparatioii being entrusted to ■'mother da«s of 

officers. 

Under the Scottish lecords are included tlie Acts 
of Parliament and of Piivy-coiineil, and tlie records 
of the .supreme courts of justice; also the records 
of the Great Seal, Privy Seal, .and Signet. An 
important cla,'S of record' ,aie tlie licfoiiis ofScrcices. 
A service is by the law of Scotland necessary to 
transmit a right to leal property to the heir from 
his ancestor. At present this service consists of 
the decision of the sheriff of the county or the 
shcrilf of Chancery ; hut the form in use "till 1847 
iv.as _ by retour, a writing wliicli contained tlie 
verdict of a jury returned in an.swer to a brieve 
from Ch.anceiy for finding the Iieir at the death of 
his ancestor. The register of retoiii.s contains ser- 
vice.s from about the year 1500. 

The registers connected with tlie tiansinission of 
heritable rights are even more important. Aftei 
several unsuccessful attempts to introduce a system 
of registiatioii, the great hranch of the public 
records known as the Iteijisier of Scisincs was estab- 
lished by Act 1617, eh.ap. 16. Bv the system then 
introduced, which has since been continued with 
modifications in detail, all iiistriiiiieiit.s requisite to 
the transmission of real pioperty must he put on 
record for publication. Besides the general register 
in Edinburgli there weie particular registers for the 
vavioiia counties kept at their respective county 
towns; Imt any iiistniment might be lecorded either 
in tlie particiilar or the general register. A’'ohiiiie5 
were issued from the General Register House to 
the local lecordevs of sasines, which, when filled, 
were returned to the General Register House. 
This arrangement was changed by the Lands 
Eegistiation Act of 1868, providing for the entire 
discontinuance of the particular regi.sters before 
the last day of 1871, and enacting that all writs of 
this class be thenceforth recorded in the general 
register in Edinhiirgh, which register is so kept 
that the writs applicable to each county are 
recorded in separate series of volumes. By means 
of the Register of .Sa-siiies any title to real pro- 
perty can be ascertained with certainty and pre- 
cision, and may, if necessary, he traced back nearly 
three centuries. It is also obligatory to record in 
separate registers all instriinieiits necessary for the 
constitution, tiainsmission, and extinction of volun- 
tary encumhrances. See Registeation. This 
system, wliile confirming the ere Jit of the proprietor, 
also operates in favour of the security of creditors. 
There is a special Reijister of Entails, in which, 
in terms of Act 1685, chap. 22, deeds of entail 
mast be recorded at the sight of the Court of 
Session. There are alto the records of the various 
commissariats, whicli include testaments and other- 
relative documents. The object of registration in 
all these cases is publication; but obartevs by 
subjects, dhspositions, bonds, contracts, and other 
probative writs may, under Act 1698, chap. 4, he 
recorded in the Register of Deeds for preservation. 
A third object of registration is execution. Every 
deed constituting a personal claim of debt, or art 
obligation to perform some lawful prestation, it 
intended to be made the strbjeet of personal dili- 
gence for payment or perforrrranee, rrru.st he regis- 
tered previously to execution being issued oir it. 
Calendar's of state papers relating to Scotland pre- 
served in the English Record Office have been 
i-ecently published ; while the publication of the 
Scottish records in the Register House has been 
going on at intervals since 1811. These inelnde 
the Acts of Parliament, Register of the Great 
iSeal, Register of the Privy-council, Exchequer 
Rolls, Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer, and 
other record.?. 
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See Ayloffo’s Calendars of Ancient Charters {177-1); 
Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. i. appendix to 
preface ; Peports of the Puhlic Record Goniinissions the 
Jlecoid Publications— preface to the earliest volume of 
each series. 

Many of the recouhs iieri&lied tlnriag 
the ■\v.^l■a piioi to the linal reduction of Ireland, 
and tho.se which survived tliese commotions were 
long ex-posed to mutilation and destruction from 
the un-satisfactory arrangeinents for their custody. 
A commi.ssion was aiipointed in ISIO for the pie- 
.servalion and airangement of tlie Irish Records, 
wliose labours, conducted n’itli considerahle success, 
were terminateil hy the rei-ocation of the coin- 
mission in 1830. In 18-17 commissioners weie again 
appointed to investig.ate the state of the recuida, in 
con.semience of whose labours a hill for their safe 
custody was jireparod, hut afterwards abandoned. 
In 1807, however, the Public Reeord.s (Ireland) 
Act was passed, and from 1809 the Reports of tlie 
Deputy-keeper of tlie Irish Records have been 
annually published. Tliose include some docn- 
luents and calendar.s in their appendices, notably 
a calendar of ‘ Plants’ {fiant lilerw patciUes) from 
Henry VIII. 

Three volumes of a calendar of the Irish Patent 
and Close RolE were pnhlished in 18G1-G3; and 
some other pulilications, hioludiug volumes of fac- 
similes of national MSS., ha\'o been issued hy the 
Irish Record Ullice. This dopartiiiont since it.s 
formation in 18G9 has done a groat work in the way 
of eolleotiug records from vai'ioas dei)0.sitorics ami 
arranging and cataloguing them. The reeord.s are 
open to searchera on payment of fee.s, hut the 
deputy-keeper may di.apen.so with fee.s if he thinlcB 
that literary profit will accrue to the puhlic from 
tlie aeavohei'.s’ work. One important featme of the 
Irish Record Office is the collection of Parish 
Regi.sturfe made under xiet.s 38 and 39 Viet. oha)i. 09, 
and 39 and 40 Viet. chap. 08. This is an example 
which .should ho followed in England. 

Kccovcry* Entaiu. 

Jtcernitt a person who voluntarily adopts the 
profession of.avm.s and enlists iu the army. See, 
for the conditions, Enllstmknt, Army, Keui- 
JIKNTAL DI.STRICT.S. 

Kectifyiligf is a process apidicd to alcohol, 
ohlorofonn, or other volatile liipiid, hy which the 
last traces of impurities are removed by distilla- 
tion. Many varieties of stills and condensers have 
been devised for tlii-s ]mrpo.se, for further reference 
to which see Distillation, and Alooiiol. 

Kcotor (Lat. 'ruler’), in the Church of Eng- 
land, is n clergyman who has the charge and cure 
of n iiiiviah where the tithes are not impropriate, 
and who accordingly has the whole riglit to the 
eeclesiastioal dues tlicrcin ; ivhere the tithes are 
impropriate the iiar.sou is a Vicar (q-v.). In the 
Einscopal Churches of the United State.s and (since 
1890) Scotland all iucumhents are called rectorb. 
See also Education, and UmvEitsiTiiss. 

Itcctuill) the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal, named, from its comparatively sti-aigUt 
comae, the rectum (see DiCHiSTlON ), is the seat 
of v-arious affections renniring medical or surgical 
assistance. Some of these affections, as listula, 
fissure (see Anu.S), piles, prolapsus ani, have 
already been considered. Amongst the other 
diseases of the rectum of sufficient importance to 
claim notice in the.se page.s are — 

(1) Stricture of the Bectiivi, wliieh may be either 
of a simple or malignant nature. Smiple stricture 
consists in a thickening and induration of the sub- 
mucous tissue, less often of the musonlar or mucous 
coat of the rectum, so as to form a ring encroach- 
ing on the calibre of the tube. It is situated most 
often about an inch from the anus, and the con- 


traction Is .so great and unyielding that it is often 
difficult to pass a finger throiigli it. It may occur 
as the result of injury or operation, of old 'nlceia. 
tion (e_.g. from dysentery), of h3’]iliilis, or ivitliout 
aseeitainalile cause. The symptoms are constipa. 
tion and great iiain, and a straining in evacuatruB 
the fames, wliich, if not liquid, are pas.sed in a 
narrow, llattened, or worm-like form tlmt is 
very significant of the nature of the case. In an 
adi-auced stage of the disease dianhcca and pm. 
la]isu.s often supervene. However great may bo 
the constipation, strong purgatives iiinst be alto- 
gether ai'oided. Soft and nnirritating evacuationi) 
must he procured by such medicines a,s the confec- 
tion of senna comliined with sulphur (see Piles) 
or injections of castor-oil or of tepid water. The 
diet slioiikl be regulated so as to as.sist tlie action 
of the medicines. Nutritious soups are sevvioeahle, 
since, at the .same time, they siqiport tlie stieiigtll 
and leave littlo matter to be excreted. Gi'adnal 
dilatation by suitable bougies often gives great 
relief, 1ml must be steadil.y persevered with, ns the 
contraction is almost cerlaiii to recur. Maliynant 
stricture — most commonly due to the scirrlious, 
hut sometimes to tlie e]iithelial form of cancer— 
Is h.v no menus a r-eiy rare affection. Until ulcera- 
(ion sets in the symptoms are like those of simple 
stricture, only exaggerated in degree ; but after- 
wards there is a discliarge of fetid nmco-puruleiit 
matter streaked with blood. In this di«eft.so the 
treatment can, in most cases, be only palliatiie, 
Sometimes, however, if the tumour is low down 
and localised it may bo removed with at least 
leniporary relief. If comidote obstrnotion occur, 
or is thi’cateiied, tlie surgeon nmy lesoi't to the 
formation of an avtilicial anus iu the loin or groin 
as a last resource. 

(2) Spasm of tlic sjihhwtcr ani muscle is chav- 
actoiised by extreme ]iain in the region of the anus, 
especially when an attempt is made to evacuate 
the bowels. The ninscle contracts so firmly that 
the .surgeon cannot easily introduce tlie finger into 
the rectum. Tlio siiasm may he caused by piles, 
by fissure of the anus, hy ulceration of the rectmii, 
and sometimes apiiarentlj' by mere constipation. 
It is often relieved by tlie aiiiilication of tho bella- 
donna ointment of the Britisli Pliarmaoopccia. 

(3_) Ncurulcfia of the rectum, known also as/iroc- 
tdlgia, Is soiiiotimes met witli, and is e.specially 
prone to attack cliildren and gouty persons. It is 
usually relieved hy the judicious use of aperient 
medicines and .sncli trontmout as is used for other 
forma of Neuralgia (q.v.). 

(4) Pruritus 2>odic'is, or Uchiitg of the anus, is a 
verj- common and extremely troulil'esonie affection. 
Sometimes it depend.s on the ))ie.senco of thvead- 
woriits, of old piles, constijiation, or some other 
local cause of irritation, while in other eases it is 
one of the manifestations of some constitutional 
condition. The treatment must deimiul upon the 
exciting cause. See works ou the rectum by 
Allingham, Cripiis, Henry [Smith. 

Recillvcr, a village of Kent, ] mile from the 
.sea, and 9 miles V. of Margate, with remains of 
the Roman station liegulbium, Pop. 298. 

RcciiSJUltS, persona who refuse or neglect to 
attend at the worship of tlie established church on 
Sundays and other days aiipointed for the purpose. 
The offouco as a legal one niaj- he held to date from 
I Elizabeth, oliap. 2 ; hut tliero were four classes 
punishable under the statutes against recusancy 
— simple ‘ recusants ; ’ ‘ recusants convict,’ who 
absented themselves after conviction ; ‘ popish 
recusants,’ who absented themselves because of 
their being Roman Catlrolios; and ‘popish re- 
cusants convict,’ who absented themseLvea after 
conviction. Protestant dissenting recusants were 
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lelicveil from the jiemilfies of recusation liy tlie 
Toleiation Act of 1 'SVill. and Mary, cliap. 18. 
Catholics weie paitiall.v iclieved in the year 1791, 
and completely by the Emancipation Act of IS‘29. 

Red. Most of the iinportant red ])i!^ments 
h.ire been alieady noticed. Tor carmine and 
eiimson lake prepared from cochineal, and aKo 
for the inaddei’ reds f-ee L \kes. The reds of 
which oxide of iron i~ the coloiiiin" ingredient — 
vi7. Indian red, 1'enetian red, and light red — are 
referred to under OcnRE.S, Vermilion (q.x.) is 
one of the finest and mo.st heautifnl reds. It has 
now been ascertained, hoM'ever, that it is not 
aluays t|nice so jieimanent, at least as a water- 
colour pigment, as was formerly .supposed. Eor 
house-painter.s' use this eolom is often adulterated 
s\ith red lead, which, though fniming a nscfnl 
paint for some coininnn jmrpo.se.s, is fui;ilive. The 
suhstance.' used for dyeiug le.xtile fabrics red aie 
noticed under the head DvhtXG. 

Redaii. See FoiiTiFic.tTtoN, SEB.iSTOPOL. 

Redbreast {Enjthacn rubecnla), a hird of the 
family' Sylviidic, well known in the British Wes 
lieeause of its very general distrilmtion, its early 
and legendary' associations, its conspicuous plumage, 
and the fact of its being resident. Its range is 
gradually extending northwards, and now it is 
found breeding in the Helnides and OiUncvs; in 
spring it is found on the island of Jan Mayen, in 
autumn it \isits the Faroes, hut it has not y'et 
been recorded in Iceland. Southwards it breeds 
throughout Europe (hut only locally in the south 
of Spain), in North-west Africa and the Canaries, 
Madeira, and the Azores ; eastwards to the Ural 
Mountains. In winter its niigration.s extend to the 
Sahara, Egj'pt, Palestine, and Persia. The red- 
breast, known familiarly as Robin or Robin Red- 
breast, is about 5S inclies long, olive-brown in 
colour on the upper parts ; chin, throat, and upper 
breast reddi.sh orange, bordered with bluisli gray on 
the sides of the neck and .shoulders; under parts 
dull white ; hill black ; legs and feet brown ; the 
body fairly full and round, the legs slender. The 
female is ‘usually but not always duller than the 
male. In liahit robins are donrineeriiig and pug- 
nacious ; solitary, or found only in pairs, [iveferriiig 
plantations, but coming near dwelling-houses when 
forced by severe weather. Ne.sting begins in March. 
The nest of dead leave.s, dried grass and moss, and 
lined with hair and feathers, is made in hanks, 
hollow trees, and .sometimes in strange and e.xtra- 
ordinary' places. The eggs, five to seven, are 
Usually white with light reddish hlotclies, or pure 
white. Two or three broods are produced in the 
season. In antninn the young are forced by their 
parents to migrate, and at fiiia season there is 
generally a great influx of robins from the northera 
parts of the Continent, where they have been jiass- 
ing the siimiuer. The food consists chiefly of insects 
and worms ; often of berries and other frnit.s ; and 
in winter bread-erunihs and scraps of meat. Its 
song i.s sweet and plaintive, hut of little compass, 
and not much noticed wlien other songsters alioiiml. 
The widely distriVmted robin of the ITnited States 
and Canada is a Thrush ( Turdus inigratoriiis). 

Rcdcai*! a popular bathing-reoort in the North 
Rilling of Yoriishire, 10 miles by rail NE. of 
Aliddlesborough. Its siiiootb, firm sands stretch 11) 
miles from the mouth of the Tees to Saltbmn. 
Po]). (1851) 1032; (1891)2818. 

Red Cedar. See Juniper. 

Red Crag. See Pliocene System. 

Red Cross, The, is the badge and flag adopted 
by every society', of whatever nation, fonneil for 
the aid of the sick and wounded in time of war, 
recognised and authorised by the military author- 


ities of it-, own nation, anil enjoying ceitaiii priii- 
lege» and immiinicies niider the tieaty known as 
the C Convention of Genera. Hence ‘Red Cio-.^ 
Society ’ has become a generic name for all such 
voluntaiy eiibrt', and cannot he monopolised by 
any one of them. For three centuries or iitore a 
medical sei'viee lias lieen attached to armie.s, and 
was long thought siillicient for every emergency, 
hut tire revelations made during the" Crimean war 
(lS53-3(i) were tenihle. The merciful mission of 
Miss Nightingale and her cmnpanion.s, wliile reduc- 
ing the losses by one-half, threw light upon shock- 
ing defects, and compelled the acknowledgment of 
want of oiganihation in everything connected with 
the health of the troops find" care for the wounded. 
Nevertheless, when the wav broke out (1859) in 
I.ombarily similar inefiiciency was apparent. Loud 
complaints arose, hut the fiist practical resull 
ensued from the publication by M. Durant of hb 
Soucenir th SoJfeniio. The account of this battle 
(June 2-1, 1859), which lasted fifteen hours and in 
which .300,000 combatants weie engaged, wa- .so 
heart-rending as to force public attention to the 
necessity for supplementing the medical and sani- 
tary service hv volunteer societies trained and 
organised in time of peace. The hook was dis- 
cussed at Geneva at a meeting of the Sociele 
Geniroine cl'VtiUtC riih/igiic, F'ehriiary 9, 1803, 

^ a date which may he taken as the starting-point 
of the Red Cross. An international conference 
was then convoked, which assembled at Geneva, 
Detober 20, 1863, and iiiebuled among its thirty- 
.six menihcis delegates from fourteen governments 
and six associations. A piopnsed code of inter- 
national enactments was di.scnssed, and the main 
recommendations agreed to were (1) the forma- 
tion in each country of a oonimittee to co-operate 
with the army sanitaiy sen ice in comniunication 
with the government, and occupying itself in time 
of peace with prejiaring supplies of hospital stores, 
tiaining nnrse.s, dre,, and during wars fumisliiiig 
the same in aid of their resjiective armies, neutral 
nations being invited to assist such national com- 
niiUeea ; (2) the dechuation of the neutrality' of 
ho.spitals, of the officials of the sanitary service, 
of the unpaid nurses, of the inhabitants of the 
country aiding the wounded, and even of the 
wounded them.selves. The conference .suggested 
the adoption of the .same distinctii'e and uniform 
badge (the red cross on a white ground) fur all 
liospitals and sanitary officials as well as for the 
volunteer relief agents. A treaty, tlie Convention 
of Geneva, embodyuig tliese resolutions was signed 
at a second conference at Geneva in ISfi-I by twelve 
oat of sixteen representatives there assembled, and 
it lias since been acceded to by every civilised 
nation. International conferences have been lield 
at Paris (when the convention was extended to 
naval warfare), Berlin, and Vienna, but the resolu- 
tion.s passed at Geneva liave undergone no niatcrial 
alteiation. The International Coinnuttee still con- 
tin ue.s at Geneva, for though its pioneering work 
is over it forms an important centre of communi- 
cation between belligerent states, and appoints 
agencies whenever war is declar^, to facilitate 
the action of the different societies and the trans- 
mission of relief offereil hj' neutrals. The English 
Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, the 
National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded 
in 'War, the Eastern "War Sick and ‘Wounded 
Relief Fund, the Stafford House F'’uncl, the French 
Socicte de Secour.s aux Militaires Blesses, the 
Russian Johanniter, and the Austrian Samariter 
Yerein are among the best known of the numer- 
ous Red Cross societies. The International Com- 
mittee at Cleneva piuhlislies quarterly, since 1869, 
t\\e Bulletin International dee SucUtts de la Croix 
lioiigc. See also The Red Cross: Its Past and 
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Futuir, by G. Moynier (tvau'i. by J. Fuiley, 1883), 
a Red Cio'.s knight of the foieniost lank, liaving 
been tlie fiif,t to enter Paris, with piovisions, and 
liaving leceived for his many and great services 
the (void medal fiom the committee at Versailles, 
aird (iecoratioris frnttr the varioirs, Erenclr Red Cross 
societies, wirich corrtairrs the text of the Corrven- 
tion of Geneva ; Under the Red Cross, by Pearson 
and M'LarrgIrlitr ; Notes and Eecolkotions, by AV. 
M'Cortrrack. See Amiiul tNCE. 

Red Cross, The Royal. Tlris decoration was 
iiistrtwted by Qneeu Vittaria in. 1883. It is con- 
ferred orr any ladies, English or foreign, recotrr- 
mended by the Secretary of State for AVar, for 
special exertions in providing for tire nnrsitrg, or 
for attending to .sick and wounded soldier.s aird 
sailor .s. The decoration is a cross of crimson enamel 
gold-edged, attached to a dark-hhro ribbon red- 
edged, one inch in width, tied irr a how and worrr 
orr the left shoulder. 

Red Deer, or Sta« {Ccions claphns),!^ large 
and very Irandsonre anitttal, irrhabithrg some of tire 
forests of Europe, AA’^est Asia, artd North Africa. 
Those living irr the more norther tr parts are sntallcr. 
Irr Britain te<l deer are fotrrrd on Exrttoor, irr the 
Highlarrils of yerrtlarnl, artd in some par ts of Ireland. 



Stag, Hiird, and Calf {Cevmia ckqikiis). 


The firll-gi’owrr animal .stands over 4 feet at the 
withers, atrd is dark reddi&lr brown irr oolorir, slightly 
grayish in winter. Tire Arrtlers (q.v.), with whiolt 
the rival rrrales light., belong to what is called the 
elaplrine type, having protrrisive brow-tines, woll- 
nrarked bez-tines, a rounded beairr, and terminal 
snags ‘arranged in a cup or crown.’ As usual, 
they are shed in the spring of each year, and gain 
‘points’ with each year’s fresh growth, a ‘royal 
stag ’ having twelve, tlrorrgh tlris is not the rttaxi- 
rnnur. Darwin mentions an antler 30 inches in 
length with lifteerr snags, and another with thirty- 
three, while Flower refers to ‘a pair of antlers, 
weighing 74 lb., and with forty-live points.’ 

_ The male stags are distingriished by the posses- 
sion of antlers, and arc rather larger and stroirnev 
than the fernale.s. Tlreir voice is also stronger, for 
they bellow very loudly when enraged or when 
chailoirging their rivals. The combats are very 
Jioico, and sometimes fatal even to both com- 
batants, for tboiv antlers sometimes interiook in- 
extricably. In fighting, the projecting brow-tines 
form most effective weapons. The breeding season 
is in September or October, but the young are not 
horn till the end of May or the beginning of June. 


As hr most species of Cervrrs they are Irr.st slightly 
spotted with wliile. In the first year tire younff 
male lias only a hint of antlers, irr the second year 
only small unhi.anched beams; tbeioaftor a tiiieia 
gained each year . 

Nearly allied to the red deer is the North 
American AVapiti (C. canadensis), and there are 
otlier closely related species (if not varieties) in 
Persia, Caslitneic, and Tibet. See Deeh, Stag- 
IIUNTINO; and Red Deer, by R. Jefferies (1884) 

Reddendo. See Ciiartee. 

Rcddlteh, a busy mannfactming town on tlio 
botdei.s of AA'orcester ami AA^ai wick sliiros, stand? on 
an aoclivitjr 13 iiiilos RSAV. of liiiniingham by tail. 
Needles, pins, fish-liooks, and lishiiig-tackle ate 
made extensively. I’op. ( IS.rl ) 4802 ; ( 1881) 9961- 
(1891) 11,293. 

Reddle, Raddle, or Red Chalk (Scot, keel), 
an impure peroxide of iron (ferrio oxide) associated 
with very variable proportions of clay or chalk, or 
•sometimes other snbstances. It varies greatly too 
irr hardness, soirto kituks being dillrcnlt to crrt&lr 
artd others qrrite soft. Irr colorrr it passes horn a 
pale hfick-red to a tint occasionally nearly as 
bright as vcrntilioir. It is fortml in marry place.? 
abroad, atrd irr Eirgland lit Soirrersotslriro, the 
Forest of Dean, at AA’astwater in Cnmbeilantl, anti, 
of a qnality I’aluahlo for poli.sliing optical glasses, 
rtear Rotlie'rlram in YorkHltiro. Some kinds of it 
ate used for marking sheep, other.s for carpenters’ 
artd rttasmrs’ pencils, and tire liner qualities for 
at Cists’ crayons. Red ochre is oirc of the varieties, 

Red Rartll, the nanra given to the reddish 
loam or earth which so frernrerrtly occurs in regions 
contposed of limestones, ’rjiis oar th is the insoluble 
resitluo of those portioirs of the calcaieous rock 
which have been dissolved by rain. Rirclr red 
earths are of oomuron ooourtenoo irr liuiestono 
carottts. Soo Caves. 

Rodciiiptioiii.stS, one of the names of an order 
of nroirks tievoted to the redemption of Clnistiair 
catrUvcB from slavery. They are muve fveqrverrtly 
called Trinitaiians (q.v.). 

Rcdciiiptorlsl.s, called also Ltouoeiaks, a 
coirgregatioir founded by St Alfonso Liguort (q.v.), 

Rcdesdalc, the valley of the ih'cr Heed in 
Nortlnrnrhorland, exterrdiug almost front the Scot- 
tish border irr a sorrth-eastcrly direction for over 16 
utiles, rrntil it opens irp irrto the valley of the 'Tytre, 
the river joiiring the North 'Tyire at Roedsmorrtli. 
It is for miles a mere mountaiu vale, sloping up- 
wards irrto bleak atrd dreary moorland, but it has a 
qiriet bearrty of its owtr that is not easily forgotten 
by the traveller'. Tiro river spritrgs out of the 
Cheviot Hills, wltiolr lie athwart the head of the 
dale, atrd down its conise from Carter Toll on the 
border lay orre of the chief roads intJo England. 
AA'’atlritg Street itself traverses its ntiddlc atrd upper 
part. Near the southern eird of Eodesdale is the 
famous field of Otterhurrr (q.v,), hut 16 mile.? from 
the border, which poirrt agairr is hut 10 irriles from 
Jedburgh. The irrctt of Eedesdale of old were 
brave artd trrrlrrrlont, and bore nrore tliirn their 
share in Border feuds and forays,— Redesdale gare 
front 1877 tiro title of earl to John 'riionras Freeman 
Mitforil (1805-86), who was sou of the e.x-Speakor, 
John Mitford (died 1830), first Baron Redesdale, 
and who himself from 1851 was Chairnran of 
Comnrittees in the House of Lords, and a deter- 
ntined enemy of clraitgo in ecolesiastioal matters. 

Redeswire, Raid of the, a battle fought 7th 
July 1575 close to the Englisli border at the pass 
leading across tire Cheviots into Rede.sdalc, about 
6 miles ESE. of Cliesters in Roxlmi'gltBhire. A 
nnrrrher of Scots attacked an English force to 
avenge the slaughter of a countryman, but were 
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beaten l)ack ami on the jioint of being utteih 
louteil, t\lien the liiovo-^t and tonn^-inen of Jed 
buigb ani^ed hot fioin tlie 10 miles’ maicli, and at 
once set on the enemy. The Englishmen neie 
fcoon corin)IeLely defeated, with the loss of eeveial 
consideiable ]iihonei.s. Theie is a piosy balliul on 
tlie subjeet in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

Red-eye. or Rvdd {Leudseus crytlnojihlhal- 
mns), a lisb belonging to the same genus as loach, 
chub, and minnow. It is common in lake,s, slow 
ri\eis, and fens, in many parts of Euiope and in 
England. It mucb resembles the Pmacli (c^ v.b but 



Ee(l-e5’e oi Rudd [Leuciscus erytltropldhalmus). 


ia shoiter and deepen It is richly coloured, the 
name Ilndd lefeuing to the colour of the lins, the 
name Red-eye to that of its ills. The lish is bettei 
eating than the loach, and hometimes attains a 
weight of 2 Ih. 

Redgrave, Rich.VHD, painter, hoiu in London 
on 30th Apiil 1801, in 1820 wa.s admitted a student 
of the Academy, and was elected an A.R.A. in 
1810, an R.A. in 1831. P'rom ISiT onwards he took 
a piominent part in art instruction, and in 1857 nas 
appointed Inspector-general of Art Schools, which 
office, with that of Surveyor of the Royal Pictures, 
he lesigned in 1880, being then created a C.B. In 
188'2 he svaa placed on the list of retired academ- 
icians, and next yeai lie ceased to e.xliihit, having 
since 1825 contiihuted 145 pictures to the Academy, 
besides foity sent elsewliere. He wrote, with his 
brother, A Century of English P ainters (1366), and 
edited sei'eial valuable catalogues. He died 14th 
Decembei 1888. See his Jleminiseenccs ( 1891 ). 

Rcdillg, Aloys von, the famous champion of 
Swiss independence, was born in 1755, in the canton 
of Schwyz. After serving in Spain he retumed to 
Suitzerlaud in 1788. As captain-general of the 
canton of Schwyz he repulsed the Eiench Repuh- 
licams. May 2, 1798, at Morgarten. After the 
formation of the Helvetic Republic Reding was 
one of those who eageily woiked for the restitution 
of the old federal constitrrtion. In 1802 he founded 
in the eastern parts of Switzerland a league, with 
the intentioir of overthrowing the central govern- 
ment. Reding went to Fails in order to garn over 
the First Consul, hut failed. Till 1803, and again 
after 1809, he acted as Laiidairimaii or chref-niagis- 
tiate of Schwyz. He died 5th Fehiuary 1818. 

Red-letter Days. See Black Lettek. 

Red Liquor. See Calico-pmnting, p. 645. 

Redoubt. See I'OKTIFICATION. 

Redout Kal(i, a fortified post on the Black 
Sea coast of Rirs-sian Caucasia, is situated in a 
rnai'shy region at the month of a .small river, about 
10 miles N. of Poti. It was the chief shipping- 
place for Circassian mils to Turkey, and was cap- 
tured by tire British fleet in 1854. 

Redpole. See Linnet. 

Red River, the lowest western branch of the 
Mississippi, itsos near the eastern border of New 


Mexico, flows eastwaid through Texa^., forming the 
entire southern hoirndaiv of Indian Teiiitoiv, thence 
“oiitli-east tlnniigh Aikan--a-i and Louisiana, and 
outers the Missis..ippi below 31° N. lat. It is 1600 
miles long, ami lecebes nnmeious branches, the 
M'ashita (Ouachita) the most important. It is 
iiarigahle for .seven months to Sluevepoit (350 
uiilcs). A few miles above is the Great Raft, of 
driftwood, which fnimeily blocked up the river. 

Rod River of tire North, a nav igahle riv ei 
of the United States and Canada, lise.s in Elbow 
Lake, Minnesota, ireai the sources of thehli—issippi, 
and Hows south and west to Bieckinriilge, then 
north, forming the boundary between Minnesota 
and North Dakota, and so into Manitoba and 
through a flat countiy to Lake iVinnijieg. Its 
conise is 665 miles (525 in the United States). 

Red River Settlciuent. See M vnitoi: t. 

Red Root {Ceaiiotkns), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Rhamnaceie, consisting of decidii- 
otis .shriihs with simple altei irate leaves and large 
red roots, whence their conimoii name. The emninoii 
Red Root of Noith America (C. aniericaniis), which 
abounds from Canada to Florida, is a slirnh of two 
to four feet high, with beautiful thyisi of numerous 
biiiall white lloweis. It i.s sonietinies called JS'ew 
Jusey Tea, an infusion of its leaves being ssoine- 
times' used as tea. It serves also as an astringent, 
and for dveing wool of a cinnaimm coloni. A 
Mexican species has blue lloweis, ami a Californian 
kind i.s used for evergieen hedges. 

Redruth, a :ovvn of Cornwall, on a hillside 
(414 feet) in tlie centie of a gieat mining rlistrict, 
9 miles by rail IV. by S. of Truro. It has a town- 
hall (1850), puhlio rooms (1861 ), a mmei.s' hospital 
(1863), &o. ■\Villinm Murdock (q.v.) here in. 1792 
liitt used gas for lighting purposes. Pop. (1851) 
7095; (1871) 10,685; (1891)10,324. 

Red Sea. The Red Sea is an arm of the 
Indian Ocean, running north-nor-th-vvest fronr the 
Gulf of Aden, with which it corrrmirnicates by the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mantleb, 134 rnrles aoroas." Its 
length is about 1200 mile.s, and its width irr the 
central portion is betweerr 100 and 200 miles, the 
greatest Ineadtli being about 205 miles ; it unrrow.s 
towards the southern entrance, wdiile in the north 
it is divided by the peninsula of Sinai into two 
gulfs, the Gulf of Suez, 170 miles long by 30 miles 
wiile, and the Gulf of ‘Akaba, 100 miles in length. 

The Arabian coa.sts of the Red Sea are usually 
narrow sandy plains backed by ranges of barren 
mountains; the African coasts towards the north 
are flat and sandy, hut farther south high table- 
lands rise some distance inland, culminating 
still farther south in the lofty mountains of 
Abyssinia. A marked feature in the corifigrrra- 
tiori of the Red Sea is found in the large exist- 
ing and rrpraEed coral-reefs rirniiing parallel to 
both the eastern and western slrores, those to the 
east being more extensive and farther fioirr the 
coast than those to the west; the most importartt 
are tiro Farisau Arehijmlago in the ea-stenr reef, 
and the large island of Dahlak, lying off Annesley 
Bay, in the western reef. In addition to the islands 
of organic formation rnerrtion may he made of the 
volcanic group lying in 14° N. lat., the largest of 
which, Jehel Zugur, is 10 nriles long, 7 miles wide, 
and 2074 feet in height ; farther rrorth, on the islet 
of Jebel Teir, is a volcano which was actrv'c imtil 
quite recently. A dangeroirs reef, the Uiedaltrs, 
lies directly in the path of steanrem in 24^° N. 
lat., and a lighthouse has been placed on it. The 
pritrcipal harbour’s on the Red Sea are Mocha, 
Hodeida, Lokeyyah, Jtddah, and Yenbo' on tire 
Arabian coast, and Massow'ah, Khor Nowarat, and 
Suakim on the African coast. 
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111 ancient times tlie I’cil .Sea wiia used a.s a 
iiie.an.s of cniniiiiiiiication by the Elmiiiieiaiis and 
other iiiaiitiiiio peoples, until tlie disco eery of fclie 
route round the Cape of Good Hope diverted the 
fcratlic into another cliaiiiiel, only to lie revived, 
however, on a iiiucli more extensive scale with the 
coiistriictiun of the Suez Canal. 

The tides are veiy viuiable, depending lai<;cl,y on 
the diiectioii and foice of the winds, which also to 
a yvoat extent deteuiiiiie the direction and velocity 
of the surface ciirrenls. The hot climate is due 
to the almost cloudless sky, and coii.seiiuenb want 
of rain, the iiUitiule of the sun, and the absence 
of rivers. The mean tempeiature of the air Gener- 
ally laiiGe.s between 70° and 94° F. during tlie 
ilay, tlioiigli readiiig.s of over 100° aio often regis- 
tered in the shade; hut during the night the teiii- 
puratnre iiiiiy fall to the freezing-point, owing to 
ladiation in the clear atiiiuspherc. The prevailing 
wind (111 .shore Is nortli-iioi Lli-n est aliiio.st iiiiiver- 
.sally, blit fioiii October to May Hoiith-soiith-eiist 
winds pievail over the smitliein portioms of the 
sea, a belt of caliiis and \aiialile winds oecnriing in 
thcceiitial regions, rvliile in the northern portions 
the usual iiorth-iiortli-wc.st niiids aio met \iitli. 
Evapoiatioii is very great, and the air over the 
water Is alway.s veiy moist in the siimiiier ; hiirri- 
cane.s are uiniaiial, hut laiti-sij mills fre(|ueiitly occur 
with the southerly wiiiils, and moderate gale.s and 
saiid.storiiis, called ‘diagons’ in the popular lan- 
guage of the Aiabs, are nut uiicummoii. 

The mean temperature of tlie surface water in 
the lied Sea variu.s at the northern end between 
alioiit (15° and 79° F., in the central regions between 
75° and 86°, and at the sontliern end between 78° 
and 89° ; readings of over 100° have been recorded 
at the south end of the sea. The temperatmo of 
the water below the smfaee decreases down to a 
depth uf about 200 fatliuiiis, from wlionco d<iwii to 
the hottoiu a mean toiiipcratiire of aliout 71“ is 
found all the j'oar rouinl ; this agree.s with the 
tempoiatiire eoiulitioii.s iirevailiiig in the enclosed 
seas of the £a.st Indies, for iiislaiice, according to 
the obsorvatioiis made on lioavd the VhuUciigcy, 
the depth at which the iiiiiiiimim teiiiperiiLiire 
oeonr.H (i.e. 200 fiitlioma in the lied Soa) indicating 
the depth of water over tlie bariier .sepai-atiiig the 
Idea from the ojieii ocean. In wintur, in the north- 
ern ]iart, the wliolo body of water from .surface to 
hoi toil! iiHiially has a mean temperature of 71°. 

The salinity of the water is almost constant at 
about TOIlO (ordinary ocean water is about 1’026), 
and this is due to the fact tliat no rivers (low into 
it, iittlo rain fails, and tlie evaporation is excessive. 
It has been estimated that, were the Red Sea 
entirely encki.sod, it would hecoiiio a .solid mass of 
salt ill less than two tliousaiid years, hut this is 
prevented by an iiillow of water through the Strait 
of Bab-el-Maiideli, and it is also known that a 
current of very salt water Hows out underneath the 
incoiiiing am face euneiit. 

The greatest depth in the Red Sea is about 1200 
fathuiiis, and the mean dpptli of the whole area 
about ,175 fatlunii.s. From tlie point of greatest 
depth, which is near the centre, tlie hottoiu riscB 
towards each end. Diving to the airsetice of rivers 
the deposits apjiroach in cliaracter those formed in 
the open ocean, being largely cciinpoaed of Foramin- 
ifeia, Ptoropods, and otlier pelagic aliells. The 
marine fauna and llora are extensive, and have 
been described by Haeckel and other naturalists ; 
it lias been shown that a migration of the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean faunaj is taking place along 
the Suez Canal. The origin of the name — 
the Lat. Mare Jiuhriuii and the Gr. Mrijthra 
Thalassa — is iimch disputed. The Hebrew name 
is yirtra S-Uph, which Geseuius explains a.s the ‘ sea 
of reeds.’ The path by ivliicb the Israelites went 


out of Egypt Mils along the course of tlie i alley 
called Wiidy Tiimeilat, apparently an old aim of 
the Rile now silted iiji. The Lake of I.simulicii 
{Tiiiimi/i) i'a.s then most piobably the Load of the 
Gulf of .Suez, hut the exact iioiiit of passage uf this 
arm of the sea .still reimiins oh.sciiie. 

Itotl.sliaillC. See .SAifiifii'isii. 

Ilcdstavt [I’ld/cilla phirniciira), a bird nf the 
laiiiily Sylviid.e, ranging in limope from the North 
t'a[)C to the wooded regions ot cciilial and .soutliein 
Europe; in Asia to the valley of the Yeiiesei in 
.summer, and to Piilo.stiiie, Aialiia, and Persia in 
winter; in Afiica Iioiii the Caiiaiie.s and Madeiu 
and Senegal to Aliy.s.siiiia in iviiilcr. In (heat 
iliitaiu it is a .summer visitor to nio.st parLs, tlioiin-h 
iiuaccouiilably ahseiit fioin some ; in Ireland it Im, 
been very seldom iceiiidcd, hut since the siiiiiiuei 
of 1885 it has iie.stcd aniiiially at I’owci’s C'uuit, 
County M'ickUiw. The male is alioiit 51 inches 
long, has the head, hack, and w ing. coverts slate- 
gray; the forehead and cye-stieak white; chin, 
throat, and checks jet black ; wings blown, with 
pale outer edges; the tail and upper tail coverU 
liiiglit iiifoiis clicstiiiit ; the rest of the nndev pints 
hiiH'; hill black ; Icg.s and feet brown. 'J’lic female 
has the iijiper jiaiLs grayish hiowii, under iiiiits 
lighter, the tail less hiiniaiit, and no hi iglit colmus 
on the head. Tlie icdstait is a biiil of lively 
maiineis. Ils food consists of Hies, gnats, .small 


llcdht.ut [lUUtciUa phuinicura), 

hutterllies, and other insects ; the young are fed 
largely on caterpillai s. The nest is Imilt of moss 
and dry grass, lined wilh Jiair and feathers, in 
holes in tree.s or walls ; the eggs ai e ii.siially si.v in 
number, and of a light blue colour. The snug is 
.slight, hut soft ami melodious ; the alarm note is a 
plaintive wheet. In .some parts of the country this 
liird is called the ‘ F'ire-tail,’ start being derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon stoort, ‘a tail.’ The Black 
Redstart ( if. ftii/,?) is now a ivell-knoivn visitor to 
many parte of the English eoaste, cs])ecially of 
Devon and Cornwall, in autniim and winter, and 
also to the east and south coasts of Ireland. It i.s 
more rave in Scotland, but it lias been found as 
far north a.s the Peiitlaiid Skeiiios, It lias been 
recorded in Iceland, tlio Faroes, southern Scandi- 
navia, and Denmark. From Holland southwards 
it ia nhundaut in sjiving. Its iioiue is in tiOutUeiu 
Europe and iiortlieni Africa, ivhenee it ranges 
eaatwavdB to tlio Ural Mountains, Pale-stine, and 
Nubia. Other specie.s of redstart are found, one 
(if, mcsolereci) in Cy]irns, Asia Minor, and Persia; 
another (llic Indian Redstart, if. riifioentris) 
Lebanon eastward ; and a third (if. ochruriis) in 
the Ganoasus and Armenia. 

Red Water. See Black Water. 
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RedwillSf (Turdm a '■[jeoie' uf Tlnii-li 

(ij V.), well known in liritain as a winter biul nf 
ljas'aj;e. It spends the snnnnev in the nnitlieiii 
paits Ilf Europe iind .Ria ; it occms in leelainl, and 
'tiayylea e\en to Uieenland ; its winter range 
extends to the Mediten aneiai, Persia, Noitliein 
India, and Silteiia as far as Lake Baikal. In siite 
it is soniewlnat smaller than the sung-thnish oi 
minis. Its flight is lemarkalily r.'ipid. Thegeneial 
cidonr is a rich clove-liiown on tlie head, unper 
p.arts of the Ijody, and tail ; the wiiig-featlieis 
daiker, hut witli Jioliter e-xteinal edges; the lower 
parts mostly whitish, tinged and stieakcil with 



liedwing ( Tiirdus iluiCi's). 


brown ; tlie under wing-covei ts and axillary fcatlieis 
hriglit reddish orange. The ledwing airives in 
Btitain rathei eailiur than the Fieldfare (f].v.), 
ami, like it, congregates in large tioeks, hut is less 
numerous and le&s gregarious. Its food consists 
of insects, .small snails, and Ijeiiies. It has an 
e.xfinisite, clear, llutedike song, which it pmiis 
forth from the summit of a liigli tree, gUuldeiiing 
the woods of the nortli. 

Redwood. See Pine. 

Ree, LuutsH, a lake in the centre of Ireland, 
between Connaught and Leinster, is an e.xipansiou 
of the river Shannon (q.v.). 

Reed, the common Engdish name of certain tall 
grasses, grow’ing in moist or marshy places, and 
having a very hartl or almost woody culm. The 
Common lieed {Fhmijynitcs coininitnis, formerly 
Aruiulu Fhrcujmiics) is abundant in Britain and 
continental Europe, in wet meadows and stagnant 
waters, anil h_v the hanks of liveiss and ditches. It 
grows chiefly in rich allindal soils. The culms are 
3 to 10 feet liigdi, aiul hear at the toji a large, luuch- 
branclied pamclc, of a reddish-brown or yellowish 
colour, having a shining appearance, fioni nunieious 
long silky hairs wdiieh spring from the base of the 
spikelets. The two outer glumes are very unequal ; 
and the .spiketet contains S tod perfect floiets, with 
a barren one at the base. The culms, or steins, are 
used for making garden-screens, for light fences, 
for thatching houses and farm-huildings, for making 
a framework to be covered with clay in partitions 
and floor.s, for battens of weavers’ shuttles, &c. So 
useful arc reeds in tliese w-ays, and parlicularl.y for 
thatching, that it is found profltahle in some iilaces 
to plant them in old clay-pits, i'c. Probably they 
might he planted with advantage in many peat- 
mosses wheie they are now unknown. The plant 
is not very common in Scotland ; hut in the fenny 
districts of the east of England it coveis large tracts 
called reed-ronds, and similar tracts occur in many 
parts of Europe. Nearly allied to this is Arundo 
donax, the large.st of European grasse.s, plentiful in 
the south of Europe, and found in marshy places as 
far north a.s the south of tlie Tyrol and of Switzer- 
land. It is 6 to 12 feet high, and ha,s veiy thick. 


hollow, woodv cnlni', and a pinjili'li-ycllnw panicD, 
-iheiy and ■'liining liom --ilkj haii^. The woodi 
-teins aieaii aitiele of uunimeici-', lunl me n-ed h\ 
iniii-ical in^tiunieiit makeia for leed^ of chuionet', 
inoiith-piect-, of oboe—, ikc. They aie aUo niiule 
into walkiiig-'titd;- ami li-hing loih, Theciepping 
loot-, contain much laiina anil -nine sugar. At untlu 
Kui-Im is sii]ipO'ed to he the gia-s called Aur in 
Sind, of which the liiiwei-^talk- me veiy fibion- ; 
.■mil the lihies, heing paitiallj 'ep.ii.iteil by heating, 
,aie twisted into twine and lope-. The .Sea Heed is 
AitiiHophdtt ( q. V. ) — or PiUj/zuiff — ih nitd tnaua. 

Recti, ill iliisie. the -omiding pait of -eveifd 
iiistinuients, sncli as the claiioncc, ha--tion, oljoe, anil 
bagpipe, so called fioni it- liciiig uiiide fioni the uiitei 
later of a leed {Ari'iido nihm or duiiii.i ) I’oiinil in 
the south of Emiqie. Tlie niiine aho .applied to 
the -peaking pait oi tlie oigan, though made of 
metal. Heeds aie geneially ditided into two 
kind — the itntf//;/ lecil, n-ed in the oigan, ilaiionet, 
sSie., requiiing to he pl.iued within a tube to pm- 
duce a niu-ical sound, and the fi'ie leed, n-ed in 
in-timnents of the liaimoniiiin and cimceitiii.a 
kind. The Oigan (q.'.) iced (lig. 1) consists of a 
metal tube, ii, witli the fiont pait cut away and 
haling a metal (hius-, Cleniirin -ilier, or steel) 
tongue, f/, covciing the uiilice, attached at the 
upper end. and lient foi ward at the lower end to 
peimit of lilnatioii. The ailnii— iim uf a cuiieiit 
of air to the on tei tnhecunscs the tongue toiihiate 
against the edge of the opening in the tube n, pio- 
ducing a musical note, the pittli of which is deter- 
mined by the leug'tU uf the flee end uf the leed; 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


tliis is legiilated by a strong movable spring, c, 
pressing against it, tlie quality of tlie sound de- 
pending on the leiigtli and foim of tlie oiitei tiilie. 
In the Clarionet (q.v.) reed the iiiouth funiis tlie 
outer tube. The reed in the drone of the bagpipe 
is on the same principle a,s tlie organ reed, and 
is made of a piece of reed tube .a few inclie.s long, 
cut across a knot at one end so as to malic a .stop. 
A slit is cut ill it with a knife to make the tongue. 
It is shown in tig. 2, o, in situ, tlie outer tube 
heing shown in section; the air enteis from tlie 
hag in the direction of tlie arrow, the free end is 
the stopped one. The double beating reed (fig. 
2. b) is that used in the liassooii, oboe, and the 
chanter of the hagqiipe, and con.sist.s of two reeds, 
shaped so as to he tied together in the form of a 
tube at one end, either with or without the aid of 
a metal pipe, to fit the end of the instiuiiient, and 
thinned away at the other end, where the two 
meet with a little space between them in the 
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centre. The aii being blown into the thin end 
causes the two leeds to \’ibi'ate against one another. 

The free reed, .shown 
in fig. 3, consists of a 
metal tongue, i and 
c, fixed at one end to 
a metal jdate, (C, 
having an elongateil 
.slot large enough to 
allow tlie free end of 
the tongue to vibrate 
through it on the 
admission of a cnr- 
leiit of air; and this 
vibration forms the 
note, the )>iLcIi of 
wliich is regulated by the length of the reed. 

Bec<l Bird. See I3ou-o-link. 

Kccd Mace. See Tyrii.t. 

Beef. See Coral. 

Bcel, a lively dance, pojmlar in Bcotlaud, which 
may he danced hy two couple.s, hut admits a greater 
niimher. Tlie nmsie is in general written in com- 
mon time of four crotchets in a measure, hut son\e- 
time.s ill jig time of six (|uaver.s. 

Beds. See Borbik.S. 

Bees, Abraham ( 1713-1825), a native of Mont- 
gomorysliire, and Unitarian minister for forty yeai'.s 
at the Old Jeivrv, London, compiled an Encyclo- 
picclia (q.v.) on tlie basis of Ephraim Chambeif.’. 

Beeve (Sax. t/er4fa), a title applied to several 
classes of old Bnglish magistrates over various 
territorial areas ; thus, there were hurougli-rceocs, 
over boroughs ; pcrt-rccMs, in trading-towns, in 
ports, as in London (q.v.); lugh-roones, &c. The 
Sherilf (q.v.) is the shirc-rcauo. The reeve in 
Cliauoer is what is still called grieve in Scotland, a 
land-steward. 

Beevo, Clara, novelist, daughter of the rector 
of Ereston in Suffolk, was horn at Iiiswicli in 
1725, lived a quiet life, and died unuiarriod, 3il 
December 1803. She translated Barclay’s Argenis 
(1773), and in 1777 publislied tlie Champion of 
Virtue, a Oothie Storg, renamed next year I'/io Olil 
English Baron. It was dedicated to Richardson’s 
daughter, and wa.s avow'cdly an imitation of 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, with its extrava- 
gance.s toned down. She puhlishod four other 
novels, and The Progress of lioniance (1785). 

Bccvc.S, John, was born in 1752, and educated 
at Merton Colloge, Oxford. Called to the bar about 
1780, be became chief- justice of Newfoundlaiul 
( 1791-92), one of the king’s ijrinters (1800), a mipcr- 
inteiulent of aliens ( 1803-14), and law clerk to the 
Board of Trade, and died in 1829. He published 
much on law, and a widely pojnilar edition of the 
Bible, with selected .scholia (9 vols. 1825). 

_ Beeves, John Sims, one of Englaml’s gi-eatest 
singers, wa.s born at Shooter’s Hill, Kent, on 21at 
October 1822. At fourteen lie was a clever per- 
former on various instruments, and ivas appointed 
organist niid director of tlie choir in the ciiurch of 
North Cray ill Kent. He Hast appeared, in public 
as a baritone at Newcastle in 1839. This ddhut 
was a complete success ; and he acquired fresh 
fame, but as a tenor, in London. In order to per- 
fect his voice and style ho studied at Paris (1843) 
for some time, and then appeared at Milan in the 
tenor pai't of Eelgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor. 
He returned to England in 1847, and, coming ont 
at Drury Lane as Eelgardo, was immediately I'ecog- 
uised as the Erst Euglish tenor, a piosition be main- 
tained for many years. He was engaged in 1848 at 
Her Majesty’s Tlieatre, and in 1851 sang as first 
tenor at the Italian Opera in Paris. After ceasing 
to sing on the stage (after 1860) he beoaiue popular 


all over the country as a ballad-singer at eonceih 
He especially excelled in singing oratorio pads' 
lii.s fiist oratorio iTjle having heeu in Judus''Mal 
cahwus in 1848 ; from that year onwards he sang 
almost regularly at the great annual uiusiciil featr 
vals. His voice was of ivide range, and of gieat 
natural purity and sweetness. On llth May 1891 
he made ‘positively his last ai)pearance. ’ See 
Life by Sutherland Edwards (1881), and Ih 
Jubilee, hy Sims Reeves (1889). “ 

Bcfectory* *=se Monastery. 
Bel'crcndnin. See Switzerland. 

Beflcftioill. A surface on which a beam of 
light falls may he eithcj’ rough or smooth. If it he 
rough, the greater jiart of the incident light is irre"- 
ularly scattered hy the innumerable surface-facets, 
so as to he reileeted or dispersed in all direotioiib; 
if it be smooth, a proportion (hut nevei- the whole) 
of the incident light is regularly reileeted or turneil 
back in deliuite paths. A smooth, dustlesa inirroi 
is not visible to an eye onl.side the track of uiys 
reileeted from it. If the polished surface he tliat 
of a Lran.s])areiit suhslance (e.g. gla-ss) optically 
denser than the medium conveying the light to it, 
comparatively little light is reileeted; but the mote 
oblique the incidence, the smoother the polish, imj 
the greater the dilVorence between the optical 
density of the glass and that of the medium in 
Avhicli it i.s immui'.sed, the greater the proportion 
relluotud. Thus less light is reileeted from glast 
under water than from glass in air ; and conveisely, 
if the light travel in the denser medium and strike 
the hounding surfaeo between it and a rmer 
medium— as ivliero light ascending through water 
strikes its upper free surface — it will, if its obli- 
quity of iueiuenee exceed a certain limit, he almost 
totally reileeted ; the small loss that ensues arising 
wholly from ah.soiqition, while no light is trans- 
mitted into the air above. TIuk may be shown hy 
holding a clear tumbler of water above the head; 
the image of objects beneath is seen reileeted in a 
bright mirror surface ; and a phenomenon of the 
same order is seen on thrusting a test-tnho contain- 
ing air below the surface of water, ivhen it will 
appear to have a lustre like quicksilver. If the 
rellecting surface bo that of an opaque body the 
bulk of the incident iiglil is reileeted, a ])ercenlag6 
being lost by absorption. AA'liat 1ms been said 
about light ajijilies equally to other-undulations of 
all kinds, ami therefore the theory of reflection hw 
general I'eforenuB to radiant heat, light, actinic 
radiation, and eleci ro-magnetio undulations (see 
Magnetism). Reflection arise.s in all eases from 
a ditleronce in the tiausmi-ssihility of ether-disturh- 
ances on the two side.s of the hounding surface. 

On reflection from polished surfaces we have, so 
far as regards the directions of the reflected rays, 
the following laws observed : { 1 ) The incident ' ray,’ 
tlie normal (n'.e. a line drawn perpendicular) to the 
surface at the point of incidence, and tl;e reflected 
‘ray’ all lie in one plane, the ‘plane of incidence;’ 
ami (2) the angle of inoidenoe (the angle which 
tlie incident ‘ray’ makes with the normal to the 
rellocling surface) i.s equal to the angle of reflec- 
tion (the oorrespoudiiig angle between the normal 
and the reflected ‘ ray ’). These laws ajiply equally' 
to ether-waves of all lengths, and therefore to light 
of all colours ; and they also hold good whatever 
be the shape of the surface. If the surface be 
plane their application Is simple ; and if the sur- 
face be curved rvo have, in ell’oct, to consider the 
curved surface as made up of iiidefinitoly small 
facets, to each of ^Ylucb the above laws can he 
applied. The geometrical consequences of these 
laws make up w'hat used to he called Catoptrics, 
that part of geometrical optics which deals wita 
reflection ; and this coincides in its propositions 
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^vitll that pait of kinematic-- '(vliicli gives an 
account of tlie reflection of waves. Here the 
ether-vvave.s (using tlie term 'wave.s’ in its most 
general sense) are a-ssiimed to travel through 
optically homogeneous media, and can conse- 
quently he traced out hy imaginary lines drawn 
at right angles to the wave fi'onts or along the 
directions pnisued hy the waves, these imaginary 
lines being called ‘rays.’ 

Plane Itejlectinci Surfaces. — (1) Rays wliich are 
parallel to one another before striking a plane 
reflecting surface are parallel after reflection. (‘2) 
If light diverging from or converging towards a 
point, Q, he rellecteil from a plane mirror, it will 

appear after reflec- 
tion to diverge from 
or converge towards 
a point, q, situated 
on tlie opposite side 
of tlie mirror and at 
an equal distance 
from it. In lig. 1, 
tlie rays diverge 
from Q : after reflec- 
tion they ajipear to 
diverge from q. If, 
on the other hand, the cour.se of the light is such 
that tlie rays ap^)ear before reflection to converge 
upon q, they will after reflection actually pitss 
throiigli Q. (3) A consequence of the preceding 
proposition is that when an object is placed befoie 
a plane mirror tlie virtual image is of the same 
form and magnitude as the object, and at an equal 

distance from the 

mirror on the other 
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Fig.! 


side of it. The right 
hand of the image, 
taken as looking 
towards the mirror, 
is necessarily oppo- 
site to the left hand 
of tlie object; so 
that no one ever 


sees himself in a single plane mirror as others see 
him or as a photograph sliows him, hut he sees all 
Ills features reversed. (4) Wlieu two mirrors are 
placed parallel to one another, light from an 
object between them is reflected back and fore, so 
as to appear on each occasion of reflection as if it 
came from images more and more remote from the 
mirrors. On each occasion the course of the 
rays of light is the same as if the virtual image 
behind the mirror had been a real object; and a 
new virtual image is produced, apparently as far 
behind the reflecting mirror as the virtual object 
had been in front of it. Thus, in lig. 3. where AB 
aud CD are mirrors, the distance (J-CD = CD-ol ; 
ql-AB = AB-qfl ; and so on indefinitely ; and lUao 
Q-AB = AB-q'; q'-CD = OD-q",- and so on inde- 
finitely ; so that if the mirrors were perfectly plane 
and parallel, and if they rellected all the light 
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which fell on theiu, an observer between the 
mirroi-s would see in tliis experiment (which is 
called the endless gallery ) an indefinite number of 
images, A variation of this experiment, earned 
out with mirrors not paiallel to one another, but 
403 


inclined at an angle which is .some aliquot part of 
ISO’, give.s the piiuL-iple of the Kaleidoscope (q.v.l. 
(5) iVheii a beam of light is leflected from amirmr 
and the mirror is turned througli a given angle the 
reflected be.am is .swept tbroiigli an angle twice as 
great. This princiide is utilised in the constnic- 
tion of many .seientifle instrument.s, in wliicli the 
reflected beam of light .serves a,s a weiglitles' 
pointer, and enable.s ns to measuie the deflection 
of the object uhich carries the mirror. (6) When 
a beam of light is retlecled at each of two mirrors 
inclined at a given 
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Fig. 4. 


(7) When a 


angle the ultimate de 
viation of the lieam i- 
(if the whole path ol 
the light be within one 
plane) equal to twice 
the angle between the 
miirors; for example, 
in fig. 4, the angle SUB, 
which niea.snres the 
ultimate deviation of 
tlie original beam SA, 
is easily proved equal 
to twice the angle 
BCA between the two 
nurror,«. This proposi- 
tion is applied in the 
Quadrant (q.v.) , and Sextant (q.v.). 
wave of any form i,=> reflected at a plane siiiface it 
retains after reflection the form which it would 
have assumed but for the reflection, this form 
being, however, guided by reflection into a diflev- 
ent direction. 

Curved Pejlcclinq Surfaces . — In these we have 
to trace out the mode of reflection of incident rays 
from each ‘element’ or little bit of the reflecting 
surface; and this lends, through geometiical work- 
ing, to such propositions as the follo^ving i ( 1 ) 
Parallel rays, SP, travelling parallel to the axis of 
a concave paraboloid miiTor (fig. n) are made to 
converge so as all actu- 
ally to pass accurately 
throngli F, the geometn- 
cal Joeus of the para- 
boloid; and, conver-sely, 
if the source of light he 
at F, the rays rellected 
from the mirror emerge 
parallel to one another — 
a proposition of great 
utility in liglithonse 
work, search-lights, d'c. 

(2) If the paraboloid 
miiTor be convex, parallel 
incident rays have, after 

reflection, the same course as if they' had come 
from the geometrical focus of the paraboloid. (3) 
In a concave ellipsoid minor, light diverging from 
one 'focus ’ of the ellipsoid Is reflected so a.s to 
converge upon the 
other ‘focus’ of the 
curved surface ; and 
bj' a conve.x ellip- 
soidal mirror light 
converging toward -i 
the one focus Is made 
to diverge os if it had 
come directly from 
the other focus. (4) 

In a hyperboloid re- 
flector the two geo- 
metrical foci have 



Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 6. 


properties corresponding to those of the ellipsoid. 
(5) lu splierioal reflectors, which are those most 
easily made, there is no accurate focus except 
for rays proceeding from the centre and return- 
ing to"^ it. When parallel rays are incident on a 
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concave splieiical niii'roi' ve ftce fioin fig. 6 that 
if they he parallel to tlie axis of the minor each 
ray is made to pass after reflection through a point, 
!?,'whicli is nearer to F (a point midway between 
the mirror and its centre, 0 ) the narrower is the 
pencil of iay.s. If, therefore, the pencil of lay.s 
be vei'y nairow in comparison with the racliu.s, 
OA, the rays will after reflection approxiinately 
converge upon F, which is called the_ principal 
focus of the mirror ; .and the principal focal 
tli.sfance, AF = iAO = Ir, where r is the radius 
of tlie spherical mirror. The farther any my is 
from the axis AO, the farhlier from F is the 
point, q, to wliich that ray is lellccted; and the 
difl'eience, Fq, is called the 'longitudinal aherration 
foi that ray. Tlie reflected rays from the va,iious 
parts of the mirror foim by tlieir intersection a 
Caustic (f].v.), the apex or ensp of wldcli is at F. 
If, instead of using a parallel heaTii of incident 
light, we have light coming from a point at a 
definite distance along tlie axis, we lirid (.sec fig. 7) 
IliHt tliat any lay from 
Q to A travels back 
along AO, wlience the 
focus of reflection i.s 
somewhere in the lino 
*•1 AO(i; and (hat any 
ray, tiP, is reflected to 
a point, q, finch that 
the angle QPO = jPO ; 
Fig. 7. and therefore (.since by 

Bnclid, vi. 3, QO : qO : : 
QP i ffP) if the pencil ho relatively very narrow, so 
that QP comes to bo equal to QA, and qP to qA, 
we liavo QO ; fyO : : (JA ; qA. Tliis proportion 
reduces to the ccpiation 1/Aq + 1/AQ = 2/AO ; 
whence we can readily flml Aq wlien AQ and AO 
are known. Tliufi, if, for examplo, the radius of 
ouivature AO he 12 inches (the principal focal 
lengtli being tlien 0 inoliea), and if Q be 30 inche.s 
from A, we have 1/Aq + 1/30 = 2/12 ; whence 1/Aq 
= 8/ flO and Aq = 7/s inches. The same formula may 
be written Ija + 1/d' = 1//, whore d and d' are tlie 
difilaiioes from A of the two ‘ conjugate ’ foci, q and 
Q, and / is the prindiial focal length. The two 
‘conjugate’ foci are reciprocal; if light start from 
n it will ho reflected to Q. As Q, the source of 
light, approaches 0, q also approncliefi O; wlien Q 
is at 0, q also i.s at 0 ; as Q continues to move to- 
wards F, q moves out more and more rapidly beyond 
O ; when Q ifi at F, q is at an infinite distance, or 
tlie reflected rays .are 
parallel ; when Q is he- 
t.ween F and A the re- 
llectod rays are diverg- 
ent, as if from a virtual 
focus on the opposite 
side of A, If the 
min-or bo convex, llg. 
8 shows th.'it AO and 
AQ have, with respect 
to the rellecting sur- 
face, opposite signs ; 
so also have AO and 
AQ ; so the equation 
above becomes l/Aq + 1/AQ = - 1/AO ; whence, 
taking the same numhers ns before, Aq is equal 
to - 5 inches; a virtual image, seeming to come 
from a point S inches on the other side of the 
reflecting .smface. 

As to tlio quality of the light reflected there 
are some peculiarities to be observed. From the 
surface of a transparent body, of greater optical 
density than the surrounding medium, light polar- 
ised in the plane of incidonoe and refleetion is 
niore largely reflected at oblique incidences than 
light polarised at right angles to tiiat plane j 
when the angle of inoidenoe is suoli that the 





reilected and refracted rays tend to be at liglit 
an«les to one another, the wliole of the liriit 
reflected is polarised in the plane of incidence ami 
leflcction; ami if light polarised at right anglea 
to that plane he made to fall upon glass at the 
paiticular angle of ineiilonce just referred to it 
w'ill not he lellected at all, hiit will wfliolly enter 
the glass. Plane- polarised light pol.aii.sed in .anv 
other plane than th.at of incidence or one at rii'lit 
angles to it, is, after total i ofleetion in glass, found 
to he elliptically polarificd (see Polari.sation); 
.and this phenomenon is always presented in reflect 
tion from metals. In the case of electro magnetic 
r.adiation (see Magneti.sm) theory and practice 
concur in indicating that conductors are good 
while non-conductors aic had loflectois; and the 
same general proposition holds good witli lefereiice 
to those more frequent but otlioi wise, simil.ar ether- 
opcillations to whicli fhe pbenomeiia of Kadinnt 
Heat, Light, and Aclinism aie due. 

Reflex Action, fieo Nervous Sv.sTEjr, 

Refovin is a compreiicnsive n.ame for tho-se 
changes in the law by wliich the Ilonse of Comninns 
lias been made a truly representative body. In the 
ISth century only freeholders voted in English 
county elections ; in many boroughs llie fi.anchise 
was rosirioled io inembeifi of the corporation; 
boronglis of tills class weie usually under the 
influence of the crown or of .some wealthy individual 
who regarded them as a jiart of bis property. In 
1743 Bir F. Dafihwood moved an amoiulmcnt to the 
address, claiming' for the people the right to he 
freely and fairly reproscnlocl ; in 1700 Lord Chatham 
took up the cause of Reform ; Wilkefi proposed an 
excellent Rchomo of redistrilintion in 1776; in 17S0 
tlie Duke of Richmond proposed annual parlia- 
ineutfi, nnivorsal suflrage, and equal electoral 
difitrictfi ; hut ins plan met witii no support. Pitt 
entered jmhlic life as an avowed reformer, and in 
1786 he introduced a measure of redistribution; the 
part of liis scheme most o]ion to objection was the 
proposal to compensate owners of rotten horoiighs. 
Ills hill was rejected, and he dro]ipod the subject. 
Tlie king was opposed to cliango, aiul in the piililic 
mind icform came to ho idon tilled witli the revolu- 
tionary opinions which wore beginning to prevail 
in Fr.aiico. Fox and Giey kept alive the demand 
for a wider fraiudnBO and a bettor distribution of 
jiower; and after the lapse of years the Wliig 
friends of reform found an able leader in Lord Ji 
Kussell. His first motion on the subject was pro- 
posed in 1820, and in 18.30 ho accepted office under 
Lord Gi-ey, A Reform Rill was In onglit in, and the 
second rending was carried by a majority of one, 
A subsequent defeat in committee compelled the 
government to dissolve. The country declared 
unmistakably for Lord Grey; liis second Reform 
Bill was passed in the Commons by a large majority. 
It was rejected by the Lords, and the same fate 
would have befallen a tliird bill introduced in 1832, 
but the resisl.ance of tlio Lords was overcome by 
the threat to create ns many now peers as ini^ht 
be necessary to pass the bill. Aitor something like 
a contnry of discussion the first Refoim Act received 
the royal assent. The greater part of the laliouring 
classe.s were still nnenfrancliised ; the Radical 
refonneis were still unsatisfied ; hut the 'Wings 
and Tories were unwilling to disturb the settlement 
of 1832. Agitation was stimnlaled by the so called 
People’s Charter put forth in 1838 ; but it was not 
till 18,72 that 'Lord J. Russell reopened tlie question 
of Reform. Successive governments continued to 
hiing in abortive schemes, until at last in 1867 Lord 
Derby and Mr Disraeli succeeded in jiassiiig the 
act by which household and lodger franchises were 
extended to the boronglis. In 1884 Mr Gladstone 
proposed to assimilate the francliise in counties to 
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that -n-liicli had been t;iven to the hornnglis ; Imt 
the Lotds refnsed to pa^^- any bill for extending the 
franchise until the details of the govetnnieiit scheme 
of Teclistiibution tveie befoie them. The action 
of the Lords led to consideiable agitation in the 
autumn recess. The hill svas re-inlioduced in an 
antnmn .sesAon ; and the question at is.sae between 
the two Houses was settled hy a very reniarkalile 
act of compromise. Tlie government agreed not 
only to communicate tlieir plan of redi.strihiition to 
the leaders of the opposition, but to settle the 
iletails by mutual anungement; Loid Salisbury 
and Sir S. Northoote attended meetings of the 
cabinet, and confeired with ministeis for that 
purpose. The results of this conference were 
embodied in a series of bills which were passed 
into law before the general election of 18S,5. Two 
points in the measnrea of 1884-S5 have been some- 
what severely criticised — the adoption of single- 
memher districts, a mode of distribution which 
suppresses the opinions of all local minorities (.see 
Rei'RESENTATIOn ), and the addition of twelve 
niemhers to the House of Commons, whieh was 
already too large a body for deliberative purposes. 

At tlie end of the reign of George III. tnere were, 
in a population of 22,000,000, only 440,000 voteis. 
Tlie JRefonn BUI of 1S32 added less than 300,000 
votei-s to the electorate ; the refonii of 18C7-6S 
increased the electorate from 1,1.36,000 to 2,448,000. 
At the passing of the raeasure.s of 1884-83 the 
electorate had by natural growth risen to about 

3.000. 000 ; and the Act of 1884 added at once almut 

2.000. 000 more to the list of voters. Of the new 
electors, about 1,300,000 weie in England and 
Wales, 200,000 in S5cotland, and 400,000 in Ireland. 

See the articles PABtEorENT, CH.tBTlsir, Gl.ah.stonf, 
Eussell (E.akl); ll.sy’s OonMtiitional Sutory; and 
the speediea of Gladstone, Bright, DUraoU, &e. 

Reforinatioilf The religious revolution of 
the 16th century, knorni as the Reformation, is 
the greatest event in the history of civilisation 
since Paganism gave place to Christianity as the 
faith of the leading nations of the world, tt marks 
the supreme importance of this revolution that the 
age ■which preceded and the age which followed it 
belong to two different pha.ses of the human spirit. 
IVith the Reformation begins what is distinctively 
kno'wn as Modem Europe, wliile the epoch that 
preceded it bears the equally distinctive designa- 
tion of the Middle Ages. As a revolution in which 
all the countries of westem Europe were more or 
less directly involved, the subject of the Refoima- 
tion has necessarily been treated in the different 
accounts of the.=e countries. In the articles on 
Luther, Charles V., Hemy VITI., Calvin, Knox, 
and others further details will he fonml regarding 
the aims and methods of the revolution in the 
various countries where it declared itself. Here, 
therefore, it will he sutficient to indicate hrietly 
the general causes which produced it, the special 
coni-se and character it took among the different 
peoples, and its chief 1 ‘esults for the human spirit 
at large. 

The central fact of the Reformation was the 
detachment from papal Christianity of the nations 
distinguished by the general name of Protestant. 
By this severance an order of things came to an 
end under which Christian Europe had been con- 
tent to exist from the close of the 8th century. 
From the year 800, when, by a mutual under- 
standing of their respective functions, Charle- 
magne was crowned emperor of the Romans hy 
Pope Leo III, , western Europe had come to regard 
the papacy as the essential condition of indmdual 
and corporate life, as prime a necessity in human 
affairs as the sitn in the com-se of nature. Thus 
conceived, the power of the church underlay all 
human relations. It was the consecration of the 


church that constituted the family; the cliuieh 
defined the relations of rulers and their subjects, 
atrd the clnrrch was the final court of appeal on 
the ultimate questions of human life and destiny. 
In the nature of things ouch ,a pou er could never 
he realised as it was ideally conceived. Yet during 
the nth and 12th centurie.s, the period when the 
power of the popes w.as most adequate to their 
claims, they undoubtedly went far to make the 
idea a reality. But the energies of the hitman 
spirit were hound sooner or later to issue in 
developments with which mediieval conceptions 
were fundamentally irreconcilahle. By the L3th 
century, along every line of man's activity, there 
were alreaily protests, conscious and unconscious, 
against the system typified in the pope at Borne. 

The most reniarkalile of these protests w.as the 
order of ideas associated with the name of Joachim 
of Flora in (j'alabiia (died 1202). Under the name 
of the ‘Eternal Gospel’ (useilfor the fii.st time in 
12.34) these ideas ran a coni-se which for a time 
seiioiisly threatened the existence of the medireval 
church. The new teaching struck at the very root 
of the papal system, for its e,ssence was that the 
hour had come when a new dispensation, that of 
the Holy Spirit, should supei-cede the provisional 
gospel delivered by Christ. During the second 
half of the 13th and the first half of the 14tli cen- 
tury the influence of these ideas is traceable in 
every country of Christendom, and it was only the 
unflinching action of the chmch that postponed its 
disintegration for other tlnee centuries. The 
numerous sects wiiich either sprang from or were 
quickened by this movement apeak clearly to the 
revolutionary fever that had seized on men's spirits 
and was impelling them to otlier ideals than the 
traditions of Rome. Mainly the ofl't-pring of the 
third order; of St Francis, these sects swarmed 
thronghont every Christian countrj' under thenames 
of Bemiins, Begliaid.s, Fiatiicelli, Flagellants, 
Lollards, Apostolic Brethren, &c., and everywhere 
rmreail discontent with the existing church. Even 
John Knox (in answer to a letter by James Tyiie, a 
Scottish Jesuit) elainrs Joachim of Flora as an ally 
in the work which it was tire labour of his omi life 
to achieve — the min of the papacy, and the pro- 
motion of wh.at he deemed a pnrer gaspel. 

Sinriiltaneorisly with this manifestation of re- 
volntionary feeling there were tendencie.s in the 
sphere of pm e thoright in essential antagonism to 
the teaching of the church. The labour of the 
tlrinkei-s of the middle ages was to reconcile faith, 
as inculcated hy religious authority, with human 
reason a.s they found it embodied in the accessible 
writings of Aristotle. In the 13th eentuiy, how- 
ever, tire Arabic texts of Aristotle, and notably that 
of the great commentator Averrhoes, made their 
way into tire Clrristian schools, and thenceforward 
a leaven of scepticism was a present element in all 
the iinivei.'.ities of Europe. As the result of the 
teaching of Averrhoes, a name of the most sinister 
import to every true son of the church, material- 
ism and pantheism became common creeds among 
thinkers, and the notion spread even among in- 
telligent laymen that Cliristianity was not the 
absolute thing the church had taught them to 
believe. In Dante’s (died 1321) fierce exclamation 
that the knife is the one reply to him who denies 
the imnioi tality of the soul we have the outburst 
of a passionate faith in presence of a widespread 
libertinism of thought. 

But the most serious menace against the integrity 
of the papal system lay in the political development 
of Europe during the lost three centuries of the 
middle ages. As the countries of rvestem Europe 
became more and more individualised, their peoples 
grew every year into a fuller oonsciousnesa of dis- 
tinct national interests and national ideals. 'While 
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this wafe the tendency o£ the varlnu.s iiatioiia, the 
pope during these centuriot, gradually' lufat liia 
position as the disinterested uinpiie of Europe, 
and sank into an Italian prince, witii a temporal 
policy of his own which led him to seek allies 
among other potentates as they fell in tvitl> 
Ids own special ends of the moment. But sneli 
alliances naturally gave offence to tlie_ princes 
e.xeluded from them, and led to a sn.spicious dis- 
content witli the Homan see, wliicli, as was after- 
wards proved in the ease of England, needed only 
the requisite occasion to flame into outiight le- 
hellion. The saying of Pliilip AngmsOus (died 
1223) — ‘Hapjiy Saladdin, who has no pope!’ — 
expressed the feeling, wldoh every century grow 
stronger, tliat tlie pope would hecome an impos-sihle 
factor in Eniopean politics. To tJiis feeling should 
1)0 added the fact that, as the middle clmsses g)-ew 
in intelligence and well-heing, tlu'y looked with 
envy on the immeuae wealth of the clergy, and 
grumbled at the largo smua that annually went to 
the coffeis of Borne. 

During the 141, h and IStli centuries mediawalism 
gave every sign of an exhanstud pliase of human 
develoiuuent. By tlio so-called Babylonisli Cap- 
tivity, wlien the papal ve.sidonoe was lixed for 
seventy years at Ar'ignon (1305-70), and by the 
Great Seliisin ( 1378-1417 ), during wlilch the spec- 
tacle was seen of first two and aflui'ward.s tliree 
popes claiming to he tlie vicai'.s of God on earth, 
tlie jiapaoy aull'eved a loss of prestige in the eyes of 
all Europe wliich it never afterwards fulfy re- 
covered. It was tlie further misfortune of the 
cluu'oU dui'infj this eclipse of its ancient glory that 
all spiritual life seemed to have gone out of every 
rank of its clergy. Testimnnie.s from every country 
prove beyond question that liy the end of the 15Ui 
century the clergy had become grossly unfit to he 
the Buiiituai guides of the people. Tiio sonrees of 
iiitelleotual life had equally failed wherever the 
old philosophy authorised hy the olmroh continued 
to he the suhjeot of teaehing and study. In the 
later half of the 15tli oontnry scholasticism liad 
hecome the veriest trilling which evoi' engaged the 
mind of man. In all the interests of man’s well- 
hoiiig, therefore, a renaissance was needed to evoke 
new motives and supply now ideals wliicli slionld 
lift Immauity to a higher plane of endoavour. Sncli 
a renaissanoe came, and fortunately the church 
did nob prove equal to suppressing this second 
hurst of life as it liad suppressed tliat of the 12Ui 
and IStli centuries. 

It was again in Italy that the new life first 
deeliired itself, Wliilo nortli of tlie Alps scholas- 
ticism reigned in all tlie scliools, tlie movement 
known as the Eenaissance (q.v. ) liad in Italy heen 
in full course for above a century. In itself the 
Ilenai.s.sanoe was as far as posslhle from loading 
nion to higher ideals in religion ; yet in two of its 
results it gave a direct impetus to the Reforma- 
tion. In.spired hy the life of antiquity, the human- 
ism of the Eenaissance paganised the cluircli and 
quickened that moral disintegration which was 
tlie prime cause of the roligious revolution. On 
the other hand, through its opening of men’s minds 
liy new studies and new measures of tilings, the 
Eenaissance lightened the load of tradition, and 
made a new departure in the life of Christendom a 
le-ss formidable conception. In Erasmus ( 1467-1536), 
who has always been regarded as a true nur.s- 
ing father of the Refoimation, we clearly discern 
these two results of the revival of the ancient litera- 
tures. In so many words he states his grave fears 
lest the churoli slionld he wliolij' paganised hy the 
universal imitation of clas.sical modes of thought 
and speech ; while his own unsparing oiiticism 
of tlie clinroli and its traditions proves how much 
lie owed to the so-called ‘ new learning.’ 


Tlie veiy zeal with wliicli the reiival of anlhraity 
was piiisued in Italy was itself a countercheck to 
religions reform in tlie country tliat of all otheis 
needed it the most. All contemporavy lileratme 
proves that during tlie later pai t of the IStli and 
the opening of tiie ]6bli contnry tlie court of lionie 
was as profomully immoral as tliat of any of tlie 
heathen omiieror.s had heen in tlie same city. The 
spiiibiial claims of the ])a|iacy were tlie jest of 
eecle.siaslies tliemsclves. ‘'This fable of Cliiist,' a 
cel tain dignitary of Hie chnrcli is leportod to have 
said in the Vatican, ‘ lias been to ns a source of 
great gain.’ Among the Italian. people, lioivevev, 
there was never the sliglitost indication of a 
national movement towards any serious hieoch 
with tlie papacy. The religious nielodiuina en- 
acted hy Savoiiarol.T, at Elorence (1489-98) never 
.struck at tlie central ideas of papal Christianity; 
and Savonarola, besides, never like Luther or Knox’ 
woke a deep response in the national consrioiis- 
ncss. Wliile in Italy, tliorefore, there was no 
widespread religious qniclcening as in otlier coun- 
tries of Chiistendoni, tliere was no political reason 
such as elsewliere produced a lireaeh witli tlie 
pajiacy. For tlie Italian people tlie pope wa.s not 
a foreign prince witli tciiipiiral iiiLeresta of his 
own cmillieting with those of tlie nation at large. 
Tlie different rupulilios whicli partitioned the 
country might at timo.s logard tlie pope as an 
oiiemy to their individual ambitions ; hut tlie 
nation as a whole was fully conscious of the honour 
of having tho vicar of Ginl in their midst, and as 
in the jiast they had stood hy liim against the 
emperors, so in the great roligious revolution of 
the loth century they also remained faithful to 
him throughout the gradual dismcmheiment of Ids 
spiritnal dominion. 

Of the conn trios north of the Alps Germany 
was t\m HtbI, tu he widely iiilluonoed hy that 
levival of learning wliicli had its origin in Italy. 
In Gorniany, however, tlie now spirit wrought 
under fnmUimentally different conditions, and 
lighted tho way to vastly different is, sues. Tbeie 
was every reason why Germany should lead the 
way in the soliism from Eome. Outside Italy 
Gorniany was the oonntry where every abuse of 
the media-val chinch was seen in its gro.ssest form. 
The ignorance and .sensuality of the clergy, the 
.seandalou.s sale of liviiig.s, the disproportionate 
jiapal o.xnotions — all these evils came to ho vividly 
realised hy tho quickened consciousness of the 
nation. Between Eome and Germany, moreover, 
an antagonism existed in the very conditions from 
which mediiovalisiu had sjirung. It v'as in virtue 
of the mutual understanding lietween pope anil 
emperor that tlie chnrcli came to iill tho place it 
did in western Europe. But almost from the lust 
tlie interests of Eome and tho empire had heen 
in collision, .so that ]iope and emperor came to be 
mere rivals for the lirst place among the western 
powers. It was natural, tliorefore, that in Germany 
Eoine should he regarded witli a jealousy and siis- 
licion wliich might easily grow' into irreconoiiahle 
lostility. 

Tliese workings of the national mind found in- 
tensified expression in the acts and writings of 
Martin Luther, who, with a genius and andacity 
which have given him a place among the mouldoit 
of man’s destiiiiGS, proclaimed the need of a ninr 
departure in the religions life of humanity. In 
rejecting tlie traditional claims of the papata' 
Luther at the same time supplied a new principle 
by wliioli, as he contended, a liiglier and truer life 
of the soul might he lived. By his doctrine pf Jus- 
tification hy Faitli Luther threw each individual 
on Ilia own responsibility for the reason and life 
which is entrusted to hini. Hitherto the demiest 
concerns of men had been ine.xtiicahly homitt up 
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with ]iojje and piic'.t, and in thi'^ Ji.ad Iain the 
e-seiitial piiiiciple of iiieiiiteval Chriatiaiiity. By 
the new jirindple Luthei' made tlie pope no longji 
an inili-peu^iilde factui in individual or coipoiate 
life, and thus initiated a new phase in the develop- 
ment of society. As was to he e\i>eeted, this prin- 
ciple, so oryauie in its working, cleft the German 
nation in twain, and gave rise to a struggle uliicli 
(lid not clo.se till more than a century after the 
death of Luther himself. Luthers attack on the 
^ale of indulgences { 1517 ), the hurning of the papal 
bull (15‘20), Luther’s condemnation hy the Empeior 
Charles V. at the diet of Worms (1521), his tem- 
porary triumph at the first diet of Spires in 1526 
(the beginning of modeiir Germany, according to 
lianke), the oonfessiorr of the Protestarrt faith at 
Augsburg (1530), are the outstaudirrg everrts in 
the contest closed by tire peace of Augahrrrg in 
1555, nine years after Luther’s own death, hut 
again renewed in the disastrous Thirty Years’ War 
1 1819-4S ), and linally settled by the peace of West- 
phalia (164y). 

The religious revolt of Germarry left no country 
of Clrristerrdonr unmoved. Before the Kith eerrtuiy 
had closed the hrrlk of the Teutotric peoples liad 
followed her e.xatrrple atrd broken with the papacy. 
Under one aspect, indeed, the Reformation rrray 
almost be regarded as a Terrtorrrc revolt against 
the dorrrirration of the Latin races. Betweerr 1525 
and 1560 Denmark and Sweden, taking the occasion 
of a political revolution, both declared for Protes- 
tantisnr; and in 1581 the United Provinces defini- 
tively threw off their double allegiance to Spaiir 
and tire pojre. But it is nrore impor tant to trace 
tire course of tire levolution in tire great powers of 
the West. 

Irr Spain heresy of all kinds had no chance of 
finding a Irotrre. ‘In its terrible Incprisitiorr, veov- 
ganisetl in 1478, it had arr institution ready made 
for effectually dealing with all attempts at reforrtr 
or revolution. Lutlier found followers in Spain as 
in other countries ; but they were literally e-vtirr- 
girished before their voices ootrhl be heal’d, and of 
all the great powers Spain profited least hy the 
quickening spirit of the Reformation. 

Much more iirterestrng and important is tire 
history of religiorrs reforur in Ftairce. Between 
1520 and 1530, tire period of Luther’s OTeatest 
activity, both rerrarssanoe and reforrtr found a 
flrtrr footin" in France, and so rrratry circumstances 
seemed to favour the future of both that for a Uttte 
it was doubtful with which side the victory would 
eventually lie. On tire one side was the rruiversity 
of Paris, which throughout the middle ages had 
claimed for itself the right — denied to the pope 
himself — of sovereign decree on the truth or falsity 
of all religious doctrine. As its decrees had in 
everj' case tire strenuous support of the parliartront 
of Paris, the university was a formidable force to 
he reckoned with hy ever.y innovator iir studies or 
religroir. In 1519 Luther’s dis))ute with Eek had 
been referred to the doctors of Paris for decisiorr, 
and their judgment, delayed for tno years, Irad 
been the rrnqualified censure of Luther’s position. 
Thenceforward every advocate of the new religion, 
and they daily grew in nunthers, especially artrorrg 
the rrriddle class, both in Paris and in the province.?, 
was pursued by the unrelenting Irate of tire parlia- 
ment and the university. On the other hand, the 
king (Frarrcis L), eagerly encouraged by Irisfanrons 
sister, Margaret of Navarre, who herself had strong 
Protestant leanings, was at first dispo,sed to use 
the new religions movement as a weapon to his 
hand in his dealings with the court of Rome. In 
the end Francis saw that separation from Rome 
meant the disruption of the French nation, and 
after 1534 he resolutely set himself to the exter- 
mination of every heretic in his dominions. His 
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son and ‘•ncce'^or, Henry II. (1547-59), carried out 
this policy with even greater rigoiri-, hrrt in spite of 
all effotU* to suppre-s therrr tlie Frettch Protestants 
grew into a Ijodv formidable alike Iry their poritioir, 
wealth, and intelligence. The Hirgrrenot wars, the 
Massacre of St Bartliolorrrew (1572), and the Edict 
of Narrtes ( 1598) are the outstanding events in tliis 
lortg struggle, which, itrvolvitig political a.s well as 
religion.? questiorr.s of the finst importance, threat- 
ened the very e.vistence of France hy suggesting to 
Philip II. the prj'—ihility of anne.vrug the divided 
country as a province of Spain. By the Edict of 
Nantes the French Protestants attained a certain 
rrreasure of religions fteedonr ; hy its revocation in 
1685 ProtcstantLsirr was stamped outof the country, 
arrd France thus deprived of the noblest elements 
in its society'. 

The religrnus revolution in Switzeiland is secotrd 
only to that of Germany in its direct influence on 
the subsequent fortunes of the European natrons. 
In Switzerland we have the case of a double revolt 
from Rome .springing front the sanre conditions, 
yet each havitrg a cliai-acter and an animating soul 
of its own. At Ziitieh, as early as 1519, and 
independently of Luther, Ulrrcir Zwingli, who, 
according to Ranke, combined in liim.self the best 
elerrrents of renaissance and reform, gave rise to 
a rriovenrent wliicb split tlie Swiss cantons into 
two Irostile sections, and issrted in the peace of 
Cappel (1531), wliich penrritted to each canton the 
choice of its own fornt of faith. More important 
than the movement of Zwingli at Zurich is that 
associated with Calvin and Geneva. As in almost 
every other ease of revolt, political consideiatioirs 
wrought with religious zeal in the breach of Geneva 
with Rome. Before 1530 the town had received 
the new I’eligion from Fi'encli refugees, who thus 
gave its peciiliai' character to the creed eventually 
associated with Calvin and Geneva. But it was in 
the successful effort of the town in throwing off the 
yoke of the Catholic Dirkes of Savoy (1534) that 
it found itself forced to join the great Protestant 
schism, and to fa.shioii a civil and religious polity 
coiiipatihle with an independent corporate life. It 
was in the accornplisliment of this task that Calvin 
proved himself the great consolidator of the ten- 
dencies that underlay tire Protestant movement. 
Inspired by Calvin, it was the pre-eminent destiny 
of Geneva at once to pr oduce a reasoned civil and 
religious creed and a type of Clivistian believer 
that offered a solid fi out again.st the vast powers 
still at the command of the Eoiiiaii see, and 
a.s3ured to Protestantism its own independent 
course in tire history of niankind. 

In 1532 the scliism of England from Rome also 
becairre an accomplished fact. In this result had 
issued the negotiations of Henry YIII. with Pope 
Clement VII. for his divorce fram Catharine of 
Aragon. But the view summed up in Gray’s line, 
‘And go.spel light first dawned from Brtllen’s eyes,’ 
irttplies a totally iiradequate recognition of the 
many forces that went to produce the English 
Refornration. The king’s divorce was the iirere 
occasion of what must sooner or later have been 
the only solution of England’s relations with the 
popedom. In England all the forces, in gr-eater or 
less degree, were at work which had produced the 
religious revolution in Germany. As itr Germany, 
the church alike irr its teaching and practice no 
longer represented the highest consciousness of the 
nation. It has of late been shown that its degra- 
dation W'as far fr om being sc^eneral or so complete 
a.s the official reports of Ifonry had seemed to 
prove ; yet the state to which it had come was 
clearly such as to lend some countenance to tlie 
most drastic measm es against it. By the end of 
the ISth century, also, the Renaissance, which was 
evei'ywliere the solvent of tradition, had found its 
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repveaen Labi vet! in England. Linaere, CTrocyii, 
Colet, and Sir Tlioniaa More were all men more or 
les'^ einancLpated from niedimvalisin, tliobigh none 
of them broke communion fl'ibh Rome. Eoth More 
and Colet spoke their minds freely on the unworthy 
lives of the clergy ; and the latter by his founda- 
tion of St Paul’s School in 1510, and by his placing 
it under lay supervision, took a .step of the highest 
importance in the direction of the new order. But 
it is in the political development of England that 
we find the adequate explanation of her linal 
hieaoh with Itoine. For centuries the pope had 
come to he more and more regaided as a foreign 
piinee, whose powers, as lie claimed the right to 
exercise them over Englishmen and English 
pioperty, were incompatible with English interests 
and English liberty. Moreover, by the date_ of 
Henry’s accession tlie pope was a mere Italian 
piince, whose own interests led him to seek the 
support of the strongest arm. When Cleiueiit 
VII., therefore, declared against the divorce fiom 
Catharine, Henry regarded the decision not as the 
oiacle of GhrisLandom, but jls the counsel of an 
eai Lilly firince whose own iiiteresls left him no 
otlier alternative. 

The breach witli Rome was thus inevitable ; but 
it still remained to be settled M'hetlier the old or the 
new religion .should liually gain the English people. 
Henry Innisclf to the close of his life [irofessod to 
liavo broken tviUi the old only in the one point of 
the headship of the ohureh. In. tlie reign of Edwaul 
VI. a clear depaitiue was made from the doctrinal 
system of the ancient cUureh j hut the temporary 
reaction under Mary showed how strong a hold 
that system still po.ssessed on the hearts of the 
peiqile. When Elisabeth came to the throne in 
1558 it was only her prudent policy that saved the 
country from the interueoiue (livLsiQiis of Franco 
and Geinmny. Three parties were equally bent 
on realising tbeir own conceptions of a re'ligioas 
settlement. The adherents of the old religion, 
who still piobably made a half of the people, had 
not lost hope of a return to the old .spiritual 
allegiance. Those who had renounced the papacy 
theraselve.s made two distinct partie.s, each bent 
on ends so ocmliicting, that it was evident from the 
first that they could never work in common. The 
governing piiuoiple of the one party, from which 
eventually sprang the Church of England, was to 
minimise the diliei'enees between the old faith and 
the new, and as far as possible to maintain the 
continuity of the religions tradition in the country. 
The other, which drew its inspiration from Calvin 
and Ceneva, and was afterwai'ils known as the 
Puritan party, aimed at a root and branch rejec- 
tion of papal Cluistianifcy as at onco in the interest 
of what they thought a purer creed, and as the 
only safeguard against a return to the old consti- 
tution. It was owing to her politic handling of 
these contlioting parties that at Elizabeth’s death 
England was of one niiiul regarding the question of 
the papal supremacy', and that the severance from 
Rome became a delinitive fact in the development 
of the country. By happy turns of events, such 
as her e.'ccomniunioatioii 'by Pius V. in 1570, and 
by the e.vtvaord inary issue of tlie Spanish Armada 
in 1588, not only was the number of Catholics 
reduced, but such as still clung to the ancient 
faith thenceforward put their allegiance to their 
native prince before any claim of the Roman see. 
It was this final triumph of the Protestan t revolu- 
tion in England that saved the movement in all 
the other countries of Europe. 

The triumph of the Protestant movement in 
Scotland is lilcewise a fact of the lirst importance 
in European hi.story. In Scotland, from the very 
begiiraiiig of Luther’s revolt, we find the pirosenoe 
of the same elements which elsewhere led to 


i-evolutioii. A.S in other oonntiiu.s, the Scot&l 
cleigy had lo.sb the respect of the coiintiy. A> 
early as 1525 Lutheiaii hooks ■^^■ere so rvidely reai 
that an act of parliament u'os ])assed forbiddisi 
their impoitation. The veiy elt'orts of the clmicf 
to stamp out the new here.sy, as in the biiniiii« 
of Patrick Hamilton in 1528, and of Geowe 
Wishart in 1548, served only to luLsten the tmn 
of allaira which it had dreaded. Jealousy of the 
wealth and political intluence of the clergy dis- 
posed the nobility to tin o win their lot with the 
party of revolution. Wlien in 1559 lCno.v- return^ 
from ills long sojourn abroad, his unllinchinn 
zeal and peiuonal force supplied tlie niomentuili 
that was needed to complete a revolution already 
in full cmirae ; and in the following year Pro. 
testaiitiam was foi'm.ally eHtahlLshed as the religion 
of the country. The consconenoes of this revolu- 
tion extended far beyond Scotland. Had Mary 
on her return in 1581 found Scotland united in 
the Catholic faith, .she would have commanded 
the de.sliuics of England. Elizabeth could never 
have ell'ected a I'eligioiis settlement, and, with 
England paraly.sed, PioLoatantisiii could not have 
held its own against the nirited forces of Catholi- 
cism. 

'riius, by the middle of the 16th century, it 
seemed as if the revolution must sweep all before 
it, and the papal Bystein he as completely effaced 
by Protestantism as Paganism had been effaced by 
Christianity. At the beginning of the revolt tlie 
autlioritres of tiro ancient clrurclr did not fully 
realise that the forces arrayed against tlianr 
menaced their very e.xistence. When the tnre 
exterrt of the diuiger was realised the chrrrclr dis- 
played all the resoui'ces of an institution whose 
roots wore irr the very heart of Christendom, and 
which, alike by its traditions and by its special 
adaptation.s to tire wants of the human spuit, 
appealed to the deuirest in.stincts of a large section 
ot all the peoples ol westorir Europe. The Society 
of Jesns, founded in 1540, strpplied an army of 
ctrtltuHiasts, whose policy and devotion saved Rome 
from di-ssohrtion. By tire decrees of the Council 
of Trorrt (1545-63), insjiired by tire spirit and aims 
of the Jesuits, the church realliimed its traditroiral 
teaehrirg, coircuding nothiirg either to renatseanoe 
or reform ; and a suocessioir of popes during the 
later half of the lOtli ccirtury carried out with a 
zeal worthy of the better ages of tire papacy the 
policy marked out for them by the Jesuits. 
Throngli the cliBiiriioii of the Protestants and the 
stvomious efforts of the papacy, the middle of tire 
IGtli centrii'y saw the tide of revolution checked; 
and in cei-lain countries, more especially in Ger- 
many, the Jesirits even gained ground which had 
been lost. By the close of the same century 
Europe was povtioiied between the two religions 
almost by tiro same dividing' lines as exist at the 
pieseiib day. 

It bos been said that the central fact of the reli- 
gious rovoliition of the lOtli century was the sever- 
ance of the Protest airt nations from the Rouiau see ; 
but the great schism inevitahly led to issues of 
which the Protestant refonireis never dreaineti, and 
which they would have denounced in as unqualified 
terms ns any theologian of the inediicval church. 
The reform of religion preached by Luther or 
Calvin implied iro real oliange in the niotles of 
thought that dLstinguislied nieduevalism. Their 
theology was but another form of scholasticism; 
their attitude to the classical tradition or to any 
departure from their own conception of the schetiie 
of things was precisely that of the Schoohnen 
trained on the Decretals and Ai-istolle. For an 
infallffrle church they substituted the Bible as tire 
unerring expression of God’s relation to man ; tire 
interpretation of the Bible they left to the iudi- 
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vidual cDii^cionsness. Thin fieeJoin wsm of nece-sity 
only nominal, since the inemhers of an.v Ihotestant 
church were inemheis only on condition of their 
acceptintf the church's interpretation of the contents 
of the Bihle, and since each different chuich deemed 
itself the special depositary of the only true con- 
ception of the perfect will of God. Nevertheless, 
it was from this attitude of the Protestant reformers 
to the Bible that the developments of modem 
thought sprang. A reformer like John Kiio.v 
would have .stamped out every form of thought 
hostile to his own synthesis of things divine and 
human ; hut it wa.s not in the power of the Pro- 
testant system to do what had been so effectuaily 
done by 'the church of the middle ages. In the 
inedimval conception church and state made one 
organism ; what menaced the life of the one 
menaced the life of the other. Hence the state 
was at the ehuich's bidding wheueier its arm was 
needed to deal with any suggestion of heiesy. But 
having no gi-eat central head, sneli an organic union 
was impossible for any Prote.stant church, and 
religious error could not he regarded as a crime 
against the evisting government. So complete was 
the revolution wrought by this changed relation of 
church ami state that toleration of different creeds, 
and not an iron uniformity, was in time seen to he 
the indispensable condition of civil society. But in 
this lies the fundamental distinction between 
inediievaliarn and the modern spirit. Medupvalism 
r-eated on the belief that .society was threatened 
if any of its members questioned the body of truth 
of which the church was the custodier; it is the 
distinctive principle of the modern spirit that truth 
shall he followed wherever facts are believed to 
lead. 

For authorities on the Reformation, see tire articles 
in this work on the chief reformers, and those on 
Een'aissanoe, Church Histobt, Estgland (CHoaoH 
OF), Pope, Roman Catholic Church. Hero we 
simply enumerate oertaiu iruportant books along the 
lines of the foregoing article, and following its order 
of treatment. Bryoo, The Holy Eoimn Empire ; Renarr, 
Joaehim de Flnr et VEvawjile Eterne! (‘Nouvelles Etudes 
d’Historre Relrgieuse ’ ), and Averroh et V Averrolsme ; 
J. A Syruonds, The Jtaiaiesance in Italy; Bishop 
Creighton, A Hhtory of the Papacy durimj the Period of 
the Reformation; Ranke, Deutsche Gesohichte imZeitaUer 
der Reformation ; Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchen- 
(jescliichte (vols. iv. and v. intrans. irublished byT. andT. 
Clark, rmder the title of A Oompendiiim of Ecclesi- 
astical History ) ; Beard, Life of Luther ; Kustlin, Life of 
Luther (a truns. of the abridged life is published by 
XiODgmaus) ; Bollinger, Die Reformation, ihre innere 
Eniwickeluiiij und Hire Wirlunyen (the urost powerful 
statement from the Catholio point of view); Zeller, 
Hisioire d'Allemar/ne, tome vii. (1891); M’Crie, Reforma- 
tion in Spain; Mrchelet, Histoirede Prance (vols. ix.~iii.); 
Baird, Rise of the Huguenots ; Buirgener, Galvin, sa Vie, 
son (Euvre, et ses Scrits (18(53); Kampsohrrlte, Johann 
Calvin ( vol. i. 1869 ) ; Burnet, History of the Reformation 
(in England); Strype, Memorials of the Reformation; 
i’l'oude. History of Enyland (first four vols.) ; Brewer, 
Reign of Henry VIII. ; Dixon, History of the Church of 
England from theAholition of die Roman Jurisdiction; 
AVorsley, The Dawn of the ^formation ; Its Friends and 
its Foes ; Aubrey Moore, Lectures on the History of the 
Reformation; Lee, Lectures on the History of the Church 
of Scotland; Ounumgham, History of the Church of 
Scotland; Grub, Eccledastieal History of Scotland; 
Bellesheim, History of the Catholic Church of Scotland 
(vol, ii.— Hirater Blair’s trans. ). Seebohm’s Era of the 
Protestant Revolution, though somewhat one-sided, is an 
excellent little handbook for the whole period. 

Reformatories and Indnstrial Schools. 

AVheu the time arrived that statesmen and re- 
formers combined to study the causes of crime with 
the view to systematic efforts for its repression, it 
soorr became evident that the most effective method 
w’ould he to check the first development of it in the 
young. Close observers agreed in the fact that by 


far tire larger nunrher of habitual ciirtirnaK com- 
irienced their malpraoticcs before they Mere twenty 
j^ears old, aud nearly 60 per cent, wiiert rrmlet 
fifteen. Hanging and imprisoning did rrot check 
the gr-owth of the class of jrrr enile criminals. In 
the early part of the 19th ceritrrry there were said to 
he in Lorrdorr two hundred ilash horn'es frequented 
by 6(XKJ lioys and girls, who had tro means of li\ eli- 
hood hut thieving. Something had even at that 
time been done to provide a better mode of dealing 
■ttith these young people. The Marine Society, for 
taking charge of friendless children and .serldritg 
tlierrr to sea, date.s from ITuH. The Philanthropic 
Society’.s Farm School at Picdhill was forrnded 
ahorrt 1788, and some other schools were tro doubt 
estahlislierl not long after this ; hrzt the first ottieial 
atteniiil to solve the ditficirlty was the foirndatinn 
of Parklmrst Refornratory, under an act of pariia- 
irierrt passed in 1838. Previously to this it appears 
to have been tire praetree to grant pardons to yorrng 
ott'endei's on condition of their heitrg pdaced under 
the care of some charitable reformatory in.stitution, 
and the preamble of the act above named refers to 
this practice as having proved so herreltcial that 
it was considered e.xpedient to carry it more fully 
into efi'eet. It made escape front these institutions 
or hreaeh of their rules punislrahle, attd converted 
the httiiding.s at Parklrurst, lately used as a 
military hospital, Ac. , irrto a reformatory prison for 
young offender-s sentenced to transpor tatron or iiir- 
piisonrncnt. Parklimst Pieforrnatnry was in fact 
a prison, though comlucted according to a special 
system designetl more with a view to reform than 
to pntrish. 

In 1854 an advance was made by enabling courts 
to pa-ss on a iirisorrer under sixteen years old a 
direct seirterroe of detention in a reformatory for 
not less than two or more than five years, in 
addition to imprisonmerrt in gaol for not less than 
fourteen days. The refornratory was subject to 
itts])ection by an officer appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and the certilrcato of tire Secretary of 
State -was ireces.sary to make it a legal place of 
deteutiori. Treasury contributions towards the 
maintenartee of the refornratory were authorised, 
and a eortij)rrl.soiy contribution by the parent in 
relief of the Treasury charges. In 1857 another 
step was takerr by enabling quarter .sessions and 
horongir councils to contribute to the estahlish- 
nrent of a refornratory, providing that the jdans 
were approved by the Secretary of State. 'Tlrese 
local authorities were also enrpj'oweied to contract 
with other reformatories for the reception of 
juverrile prisoners from their jurisdictions. The 
authorities were by this act allowed to grairt 
licenses on probation to the irrnrates of reformatories 
after at least half their sentence had expired. The 
eli'ect of the Act of 1854 had been gradually to 
supersede I’arkhurst, so tliat whereas in 1849 it 
had about 700 inmates, and in 1854 about 536, on 
the 3Ist December 1864 there weie only 68 ; and it 
was therefore closed in that year. Irr the year 1866 
the consolidated and amended act now in force was 
passed. It retained all the foregoing provisions. 

A sentence to reformatory is restricted to those 
offenders who are under sixteen and not below ten 
years old, with the exceptions mentioned below. 
The sentence must he not less than two nor more 
than five j'ears, hut they must also he sentenced to 
ten days' previous imprisonntent or more. A child 
under ten years may he sent to a refornratory only 
if he has been previously charged with an offence 
or sentenced by a judge or court of general quarter 
sessions. The reformatory to which a young person 
is to be committed is selected by the court which 
asses the sentence, hut it must if possible be con- 
ucted according to the religious persuasion to 
which the cirild belongs, and there are securities 
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for iti 5 l>eing veniovod to such school if not origin- 
ally coniinittecl to it. No .school can be comi)cIlecl 
to receive a ehiUl. The selection of the school is 
in practice generally a matter which the governor 
of the prison arranges witli the managers after the 
sentence is jiasseil, except wlion a local authority 
has a geneial agreement with some .school. 

A reformatory may be established wholly by 
private individuals, or quarter sessions in 
counties, or by town-councils in quarter ses.sions 
boronglis, or by private individuals with contribu- 
tions from these local authorities, hut tlie .slate 
provides no reformatories, and the local anthoritie.s 
arc not obliged to do so, Plan.s of any buildings 
proposed to be used as a reformatory must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Secretary of State. 
Tile rules of reformatories are made by the 
managers, but must be .submitted to and ajiproved 
by the Secretary of State, Tlie expenses of main- 
taining the reformatory arc met partly by private 
contributions, partly Irom local rates, partly from 
funds provided by the Tieasury, and partly by pay- 
monts exacted from the parents or guardian.s. By 
the report for 1890 of the ins]iector it appears that 
there were lifty-llve reformatory sehoola in Groat 
Britain, inchuling three ships. Of these ten were 
in Scotland. There n’ore seven in Ireland. 

The growth of the reformatory system in Great 
Britain is shown by the following (iguves. In 1854 
twenty-nine children were committed to reformatory 
schools in England j in 1867, 1304; in 1877, the 
largest number recorded — viz. 1896 ; and in 1890, 
1299. The total population of the reformatory 
schools in Great Britain seems to have risen 
gradually until 1881, when it attained its niaxi- 
inuin — VIZ. 6738 ; since which ithas fallen gradually, 
and on 3lBt December 1800 there were under 
detention 5031 males and 823 females, or together 
5884, of whom 4164 males and 737 females were 
actually in the soliools, the remainder being mostly 
on licen.se, but 62 had absconded or were in 
prison. The cost of these schools in the latter 
year was £119,336, of which £78,862 was ])ravidod 
by the Treasury, £5488 by the parents, £34,055 by 
local rates, £2703 by suh.scription,s and logacie.s, 
£799 by voluntary associations, and £2019 iutei’esb 
on investuioiits and sundries. This leaves a 
balance of expenditure over receipts of £5519; 
and, as the inspector’s report shows that there 
was a profit on industrial operations of over 
£13,416, it is presumed that the deficiency was 
supplied from that source. The not cost per head 
in 1890 after deducting prolits of labour niaj' be put 
at about ,£19 per annum, for both boys and girls 
in England. In .Scotland the boys cost about £17 
and the girls over £22. Testing the lusult of the 
reformatories and industrial schools by the com- 
mittals of juvenile olleuders to prison, it appears 
that, taking for coni|)arison the iminher so com- 
mitted in 1850 — viz. 11,808 — there were up till 1873 
or 1874 more years in which the number was above 
8000 than below it. Since the latter year it has 
fallen, until in 1890 tliero were onl.y 3456 boys 
committed to prison in England and Wales. The 
young persons who cornu ut crimes needing the 
punishment of detention in a reformatory are 
therefore evidently largcl.y diiuinishiug, a result 
which corresponds with the diminution in adult 
crime, with which it is so closely connected. 

The industrial schools may be said to have grown 
out of the reformatory schools — the first act relat- 
ing to and recognising them having been jmssed iu 
1854, since which their history muoli resembles that 
of the reformatories, the consolidating act which 
no^y regulates them having with that for reforma- 
tories been passed in 1866. Subsequent acts have 
much extended their scope, especially those which 
followed the establishment of compulsory educa- 


tion, and encouraged or enjoined school boards tc 
establisli and make u.so of them. Industrial sohook 
are intended for children who have not been con' 
victed of crime, and this is their distinctive note as 
compared with reformatories. A cliild must he 
under fourteen, and cannot be detained above the 
age of sixteen. The circnmstance.s which justify a 
inagisirate committing a child to an indnstvial 
school are — if he has been found begging, wander- 
ing without settled abode or proper gnardianshin 
and visible means of subsistence ; who is destitute, 
an orphan, or having a surviving parent iu prison '; 
whose mother has been twice convicted of crime ' 
who frequents the company of thieves, &c. If a 
child under twelve is charged with a punishable 
ofi'euce, hut has not i)ro\’iously been convicted of 
felony, be may he sent to an industrial school; so 
also may a refractory child ou the application of 
its parent or guardian ; a refractory pauper child, 
or one cither of whose parents has been conviotedi 
may also be sent to an industrial school. The 
Education Act, 1876, requires the school authority 
to take steps to semi all children to industrial 
schools who are liable to be sent for the above 
reasons, rrnless it is in any case inexpedient, and 
further requires it to apply to justices for orders 
compelling the attendance at school of oliildien 
over live and midor fourteen whose education is 
habitually neglected by their parents, and author- 
ises the committal of such children to an industrial 
school. 

Day iirdustrial schools, in wliioh, as their name 
implies, chikiron can ho trained and fed, hut not 
lodged, were authorised by the saino act. The 
mode in which an indn.strial school may he estah- 
lishod is substantially the sanre as has heoir de- 
scribed for teformaliories, but in addition the school 
authority has the sairre power as the prisoir author- 
ity. The provisions to ensure proper buildings 
and suitable rules, atrd as to iirspeotioir, are also 
similar in the trvo oases, and a elriltl ntay be licensed 
fi'oin an indnstrirrl school as fronr a mfonnatory. 
So also are the provisimrH for irreetirrg the e.xpenses 
of the.se sohools. 'J’ltc report for 1800 of tire 
iir.spector of irifonnatoiy and industrial schools 
shows that tbei’e aro rtow iir Gi'oat Britain 141 
irrdustrial schools, includitrg 8 ships, 10 trrratrt 
schools for school board cases, lutd 19 dtry industrial 
schools. Of these 7 are established by county 
lurUiovitioB, 1 by the corqroratiorr of Birrrringharn, 
and school hoards marrage 8, besides tire truant 
schools aitd day irrdrrstrial schools. 

The development of these schools is shown by 
the number rrirder detentioir in each year to be in 
the direction of storrdy incr-errse. Irr 1864, 1668 
citildren were under detentiorr ; iu 1890 this bad 
risen to 22,736. Tirese figures include tire trrratrt 
schools, but do not ittolude the day irrdustriirl 
fecitools, wlrrclr contmonced in 1879 with 287 scholars, 
and irr 1890 had 3698. The rrunrber of admissions 
corresponds in stcadirress of increaBC with the fore- 
going ligures. In 1861, 608 boys atrd 400 girls were 
admitted ; in 1862, 422 boys and 169 girls ; in 1866, 
the year of the corraolidatod act, the numbers rose 
to 1444 boys and 539 girls ; aitd in 1890 there were 
3483 boy.s and 849 girls, besides 1510 to truant 
schools, and 2517 to clay industrial schools. (A 
small cleduction should apparently be nrade fvoin 
tliase figures for transfers.) The foregoing ligures 
giving tire nuniber under detention in various year's 
are apparently to be taken to mean that these 
tiuinbera were all under order of detention at the 
same time. 

The coat of ordinary indri.strial sohools in 1860 was 
£58,701. The year of highest cost was 1885, when 
it rose to £380,400. In 1890 it was £360,947. Tliis 
includes truant schools. Of this latter the Treasrirj'^ 
contributed £194,403; the rates, £42,198; school' 
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■boards, £67,936; the parents paid £16,056, .md 
fciibseriptions provided £34,489. The cast of day 
industrial sehouls ro.se finm £3272 in 1879 to 
£25,558 in 1890. Of this latter sum the Treaaui-y 
found £6391 ; rates, £1071 ; school hoards, £11,260; 
and parents, £3382. The total ordinary cost of a 
child in an industrial school ranges from £14 to 
nearly £18 per annum. 

The .statutes in foiee for regulating reformatory 
and industrial schools in Ireland dill'er somewhat 
from those in Great Britain, and in Iielaud f,ar 
more cliildren in proportion to population are sent 
to industrial .seliools than in Great Britain, so that 
the Royal Commission in 1884 reported : ‘ It is cer- 
tain that the certified industrial .schools in Ireland 
are regarded as institution.s for poor and deserted 
children rather than for those of a semi-criniin.al 
class, and the result of this feeling ia that the 
managers of many of these in.stitutions refuse to 
take children who harm been found to have com- 
mitted a criminal ott'eiiee, and who might legally 
he convicted of that ofl’ence and sent to a refoima- 
tory. All taint of eriiiiiiiality having been removed 
from the schools, numbers of children are sent to 
tltem who do not always come under the provision 
of the act, and who are sent merely on the ground 
of destitution. There can he no doubt that many 
children are sent to the industrial schools in Ire- 
land who would not he so sent in England ; whilst 
in consequence of it it is to he apprehended that 
number's of ohildi-en who are proper subjects for 
these institutions are left on tite streets as waifs 
and strays.’ There were in Ireland, at the end of 
1890, 816 ohihlren on the lists of the reformatory 
schools (a decrease as compared with the previous 
year), of wliom 744 were actually in soliool. There 
were 8609 children on the rolls of the industrial 
schools (an increase on the previous year), of wliom 
7767 were actually in soliool— the remainder mostly 
on license. The reformatory schools in Ireland 
co.st £17,190 in 1890, of which imjierial ta.xes bore 
£11,890, local taxes £5518; and the industrial 
schools, £158,274, of which imperial taxes bore 
£95,842, local taxes £37,262, a decrease of cost 
compared with the previous year for reformatory 
schools, but an increase for industrial schools. 

The most famous of the continental reformatories 
is that at Mettray, about 5 miles from Tours. The 
‘ Colony,’ as it is called, was established in 1839 by 
M. Demetz, a French magistrate andpliilanthropist, 
in conjunction with tlie Vicomte Bretigneres de 
Courteilles. Its inmates, numbering 800 — either 
orphans, foundlings, or delinquents— are taught 
and employed in agricultural and various industrial 
labours. The relapses into crime of those who have 
left the colony have amounted only to about 4 per 
cent. In the United States there are nearly fifty 
reformatories for juvenile offenders under the control 
of a state or city, with an average number of inmates 
exceeding 12,000 ; and the reformatoi-y results 
attained are excellent. The New York House of 
Refuge, which dates from the year 1824, is the oldest 
iu tlie country, and indeed was the first reformatory 
for juveniles in the -world wliicli was established by 
law and placed under legislative control. Resti- 
tute, abandoned, or neglected children, as well as 
delinquents, may he sent to the House of Refuge, 
and ‘ there he dealt with according to law ’ — i.e. 
detained, as a rule, until reformed or come of age. 
In Amei-ioan reformatories the inmates spend at 
least half their time in productive labour, but the 
whole course of treatment is distinctly educational. 
At Rochester, New York, the House of Refuge was 
in 1884 turned into a state industrial school, which 
proved so successful that it was gradually enlarged, 
and is now in effect a school of technology, where 
various trades are taught. The increased cost for 
each inmate is about §30 per annnni. 
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Reform Club. See Clubs, and L. Fagans 
Jltfurm Club ( 1887 ). 

Reformed Clllircbe.s, a term empkned in 
what may he called a couvenlional sense, not to 
designate all the churches of the Reformation, hut 
those in which the C'alvinistic doctrine.s and .still 
moie the C'alvinistic polity ])revail, in contradis- 
tinction to the Luthei'an (q.v.). The inlinence of 
Calvin proved moie powerful than that of Zwingli, 
wliieh, however, no doubt consideiably modified 
the views prevalent in many of these churches. 
The Refoimed Churches are very generally known 
on the continent of Europe a.s the Calvinistic 
Churches, whilst the name I’rotestant Church is in 
some countries almost equivalent to that of Luth- 
eran. One chief distinction of all the Reformed 
Churches is their doctrine of the .sacrament of the 
Lords Snimer, characterised by tlie utter rejection 
not only or transuhstanliation, but of consuhstan- 
tiation ; and it was on this point, mainly, that the 
controvei-sy hetueen the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed was long carried on, .See Lor.rj'.s SlTPPEK, 
and Sack.vmext. They are also unanimous in 
their rejection of the use of crucifixes, and of many 
eeiemouies retained by the Luthevan.s. Cluirches 
belonging to the Reformed group are those of Eng- 
land (in some respects) and Scotland, some chinches 
of various parts of Germany, the Protestant 
Churches of France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Hung.ai'}', Poland, &c., with those in America 
which have sprung from them. 

See the articles CoxPEssio.s’s OP Faith, Aiiucles, 
PiiAiEit-BooK, Lutheh, Zwjnuli, Calvix, KnoX; and 
works on the distinctions between Lutheran and Ileformed 
Churches by Schweizer (1856), Hagenhach (1857), Merle 
d’Aubigiie ( ISGl ), Sohneckenburger { 1853 ). 

Reformed Presbyterians. See C'.vmer- 

ONIAN'S. 

Refraction. "When a beam of light, travelling 
in a transparent medium, impinges obliquely upon 
the surface of another transparent medium', what 
occurs in the vast majority of cases is that a part 
of it is reflected (.see Reflectio.s ) and a jiavt of 
it enters the second niedinm, hut in so doing is 
refracted or bent out of its former coui'se. If, 
for example, the light travel in air and impinge 
obliquely upon glass, tire course of the refracted 
jiortioii IS bent so that the refracted light travels 
moie directly or less obliquely through the glass; 
and, convers'ely, if the light travel in glass and 
impinge upon .an air-suiface, the portion wliich is 
refracted into the air will travel through the air 
more obliquely with respect to the refracting sur- 
face tlian the original light had approached it. 
The law of refraction was discovered liy Snell 
in 1621, and is the following : the refracted ray 
is in the same plane with the incident and the 
reflected ray, and is therefore in the plane of inci- 
dence ( see Reflection ) ; and the sine of the angle 
of incidence hears to tlie sine of tlie angle of lefrac- 
tion a ratio which remains constant, for any two 
media, wliatever he the angle of iiicidonoe. 

In lig. 1 a ray, AO, impinges on a denser medium 
at 0 ; the angle of incidence is AON (ON being at 
right angles to tlie refractiiig surface) ; tlie re- 
fracted ray, instead of going on towards a', is bent 
so as to pass through A'. Draw a circle ontting AO 
and OA' in c and c'y draw ed and c'd' at right angles 
to NN' ; these lines, cd and c'd', are, for the radius 
Oe, the sines of the re.spective angles AON and 
A'ON'. These sines hear to one another a certain 
proportion, ascertained by measurement ; let it be 
3 2 ; then Snell’s law is that any other ray, say 
from B, will he so refracted that the sines, similarly 
drawn, will bear to one another the same propor- 
tion of 3:2. Between air and water the ratio of 
these sines is almost exactly 4:3; between air and 
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ciowu-gla^& it IS neaily 3 : 2. Now observation 
shows that liglit passing fi'oin water into cj own- 
glass, is so lefiacted that tlie sines have the latio 
-I ; 01 9 ; 8, so that tlie la.vs aie less bent than 
when they pass fioni an into any of these media. 



The latio of tliese sines when air i.s one of the pair 
of media involved is called the rcfraciivc index of 
the other inedinm j thna, water has, for sodium 
nionooUroniatic light and at 18° C., a lefuictivo 
index of 1'3330, and crown-glass one of 1-5398 ; and 
the ratio of these lefractive indice.s, ascertained 
with respect to air, governs the latioof the sines, 
whether air he one of the pair of media e-xiieri- 
mented on or not. A diieot oonsoiinence of this is 
that, if light pass successively, say, through ail, 
glass, and watoi, the ultimate deviation will he 
uie same ns if the glass had heen absent i and so 
for any ninnhei of inteivening teuns, it being 
always assumed that the hounding .surfaces are 
mrallel to one another; and if a paiallel beam of 
ight, passing through air, come to tiaveise any 
numher of parallel refraoting:-.surfaoe.s, and if it 
1 egain the air, it will be found to travel parallel to, 
if not directly in, its original course. 

The observed fact that light is dilTercnUy bent in 
its course by diffeient lefraoting media .shows that 
there is a difference between bodies in theii powei 
of leceiviug light tluough their hounding suifaees. 
Newton, in accordance with his corpuscular theory 
(see Light), interpreted this as showing that when 
the luminous corpuscles come very near the surface 
of a denser substance they are as it were jerked 
or made to swerve out of an oblique patli and 
hurried in by the attraction of the denser substance 
so as to enter that .subsLanoe more directly ; and 
that when the light quits the denser substance it 
is retarded by a similar attraction. The conse- 
f;uence of this would he that light would travel 
in the denser medium perhaps not aiipreciably 
faster than in air, but with a mean velocity cer- 
tainly not leas. Otr the nndulatory theory, how- 
ever, refractiorr is a rreoessary consequence of a 
.slower travel of ether -disturbances rir the denser 
medirrur. 

In fig. 2 A is a plane wave-front, advancing 
obliquely towards B, the surface of a denser 
nredruiu. At the end of a certaiir time the wave- 
frorrt is at A' j after an equal interval it is at A". 
Druing the next equal interval a gradually diminish- 
ing breadth of the wave is travei'sing the original 
nredium with the original velocity ; but a steadily 
widening portion of the wave-front enters the 
denser rnedinm and is there hampered. At the 
end of the interval the aggregate disturbance, that 
is to say, the wave-front, will be found to have 


swung roirnd iirto the position and direction reine 
serried by o, just as a hue of soldieis would tend t< 
do on oirliquely enter iiig more difficult ground 
IJiiiing the next equal interval the wave-ftom 
advaitce.s parallel to itself, but trarerses sniallei 
drstarrees rrt equal times, so that aa' is leas tliar 
AA'. To this explarration it is essential that k 
optically denser media light shoiihl travel iimie 
slowly ; and it has been absolrrtely eslalrlisliecl tliat 
tliis is tiro case. Optical density, so called, doas 
not, however, always coincide u’ith mass-density ] 
bisulphide of carbon, which i.s lighter than glass 
htus for sodium light a refmetive index of l-Bs’ 
while erown-ghass has an index about 1-15, and flint- 
glass one about LC. If tire course of any lav 
between any two points in the two respective 
media he studieil, it will ho found tliat no other 
path between the two points could have been 
traversed in .so slioit a time. 

If we go back to lig. 1, and assniiie the rays to 
jiass from A', B', &c. towards O, we And tire rays 
emerging from the denser mediiiiii more nearly 
parallel to SS' ; a ray from U', so far as ibis 
refracted at all, emei-gea parallel to SB'; and for 
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rays approaohirrg 0 frnnr points between C and S' 
tire constrnctiorr for the rofraeted ray Iteoorrres 
impossible. The rrrtgle C'ON' is the critical angle, 
Ireyorul which there is no refractiorr, hut total 
reliection (see KefusCTTON ). Tlris angle is srrclr 

that its sine is equal to ■^, where u Is the ratio 

between the refractive iirdioes of the denser aird 
tire rarer rrrcdirrrrr. For water aird air it is, for 
sodium morroclrromatio light, '18° 27' 40". AVliore 
this r-atio fc (the ‘relative index of refraction ’) is 
Irigh, this critical angle is small aird total vellectiori 
is well marked, as in the sparkle of the diamond. 

Whou a spherical wave inr|)iiiges on a plane 
surface it is inodilied into a hyperboloid, the centre 
of curvature of the central portion of whioli is 
farther away than or nearer than the centre of the 
.sphere in the ratio of tho refractive index of the 
second medinni to that of the first. An eye within 
a rarer medium will thus see the image of a point 
situated within the denser mediiini as if it were 
nearer than it really is ; hence a stick appears bent 
when partly inimeised obliquely in water and, 
owing to dilferences in the ainount of refraction at 
dill'erent angles, the bottom of a tank looked down 
upon appears sunk in the middle. 

In lig. 3 light starts from a point X, and impinges 
directly upon a spherical sut face of a denser inediuni ; 
tho centre of curvature of tire spherical surface is 
at C. During a certain interval of time the front 
of the wave advances from A' to A ; during tire 
next equal interval it would, but for the denser 
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iiieiliuin, lia.ve been at IJRD. It liaa not, liowever, 
got &o far as li in tbe time; the euutial pait of 
tlie wave fiont lias, only got as far as B,', wlieie 
AR : AR' : ; /r : 1. Any non-axial ray, such as 
XP, which r\oiild have leacheil Q, can only have 
oiiginated a disturbance at P, which would have 
travelled from P in t-onie direction to a distance 
not eiiual to PQ, but to Pij reduced in the same 
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ratio of AT. : 1. We might then, huowing g, the 
relative index of refraction of the denser medium, 
draw, with centre P arrd radius = PQ ^ g, an arc 
of a circle; the disturbance will have got to sortre 
point oir that circle. Doing the sarrre for all the 
P’s, we have a series of circular arcs which may be 
connected by a line drawn so as to touch them all. 
This line will be a curve ; arrd it will, for sonte 
distance from the axis, coincide very neatly with 
the arc of a circle whose centre is at JC', so that the 
wave-front will travel in the denser niedinm 
ajiirroxiinatoly os if it liad originally come from 
X' The relation between the distances AX, AX', 
and AC is given by the formula gj/AX' - fti/AX 
= (mi “ Mo) /AC, where gj is the refractive index of 
the original, and gj that of the lofiaeting medium. 
For e.xample, let = 1 (air) and = I’o (crovvn- 
gla.ss); AC = 2 inches; AX = - 1 inch (ie. the 
source of light is one inch to the left of A) ; then 
l^/AX' -(- 1/1 = y'2 ; whence AX' = -2, or the 
light travels in tire denser medium as if it had 
come from a point 2 iiiclies to tire left of A, If the 
wave-front he plane as it approaches A, that is 
equivalent to AX = - infinity or Mu/AX = 0 ; 
whence AX' is equal to + 6, or the light converges 
oil a poiiit ill the denser lueditini 0 inches to tire 
right of A. If, however, a plane wave -front 
approach A in the denser medium, that is etjuiva- 
lenc to AX = + inliuity ; but, as the original 
luedium is now the denser one, Mu = f and /*j = 1 ; 
whence, by the formula, AX' — - 4, and the con- 
vergence is on a point 4 inches to the left of A 
These distances of the points of convergence for 
plane waves, at - 4(=/') and q- 6(= /') from A, 
are the Principal Focal Distances for the curved 
surface and the media in question ; and they bear 
numerically the same ratio to one another mr the 
lefractive indices do ; from which, together with 
the previous equation, we get - f(AX +f'fAX' 
= 1 ; which shows, still keeping to our nninerical 
example, that when the object lies at a greatei 
distance tlian 4 inches to tlie left or 6 inches to the 
right of A, the image is a leal one on the opposite 
side of A ; whereas when it is at a less distance 
from A, X and X' are on the saine side of A, and 
the image is virtual. X and X', thus determinable 
when one of them is known, are conjugate foci; 
and they are interchangeable, so that an object at 
either will produce an image, real or vii tual as the 
case may be, at the other. 

The refracting medium may not he of indefinite 
extent, but may be bounded in the path of the 
light by another surface. If tliis be symmetrical 
until respect to the first spherical surface we liave a 
Lens (q.v.); and, by repeating our calculations of 


the lefiactiun at the second suifaee as if the image 
piodiiced liy the Hist were itself an object, we 
aiiive at the foimulm given in the aiticle on 
Lenses. 

If a paiallel beam of liglit enter one plane surface 
and betlieierefiaettid andemeige bv another wbicli 
is not parallel to tbe Hist, we have the essentials of 
a Prhiii. Aasmne the incident light to be mono- 
cliiom.Uic ; then Jig. 4 shows the incident beam HP 
talcing tbe couise SPQR. 

The elements of tlie pio- , 
bleiii aie, fc lieiiig the lela- \ 
tive index of lefiactiori of 
the piism ■ ( 1 ) /« sin l/Pa' 

= sill SPii, i {‘2) sin PQu’ 

= sin EQ«i ; (3) angles 
QPm' t Ptiit' = angle A, 
by the geometry of the 
liguie ; and (4) angles SPii 
-r llQiii = angles A -e 
i/in'n, this last lieiiig the 
Donation pioilueed by tbe 
pnLsrii. 'These foul’ equations contain sev en terms ; 
and it is sufficient to lucasuie three of these, say the 
angles A, SPn, and mn’n, in oider to asceitaiii the 
lest, including ix, tlie lelative refractive index of the 
jiiisui foi the particalai iiionochroniatic liglit em- 
ployed. If, however, the light emplojed he not 
monochromatic but mixed, as oidinary daylight, 
we find that the ])iisni sends each w aVe-leiigth — 
each coloiir-sensation-pioducing component of the 
daylight (.see CoLOun) — to a dilleient place, and 
thus produces a Spectnim (q.v.). Each wave- 
length has its own ft and its own deviation ; the 
inoie rapid, shorter waves being the more lefiau- 
gible bj a given piece of glass. 

If in lig. 4 the prism be turned so that S and E 
lie syiimietrioally with reference to the angle A, 
the deviation is then a minimum ; and in that 
position of minimum deviation a inonooliromatic 
beam, divergent from S, will come to focus at E. 
Ill examining the spectrum of light fiom a source 
iS it is necessary to turn the prism so as to ensure 
.sharpness by jiroducing this iiiininmm dev iation for 
each pait of the spectium in siiccessioii. When 
the deviation is a minimum evei’ythiiig is sym- 
iiietrical ; SP» = EQm ; QPii' = PQji' ; whence, 
by equations above, SPii = ^(A -p m/j'a), and 
QP«' = (A ; wdieiiee ft = jsiu i(A q- mn'n) q- sin 
’A}, which determines /t, wdieii A (the angle of the 
piism) and mn’ii (the deviation) have been meas- 
ured. Tile refractive indices of liquids and of 
gase.s are determined by enclosing them in hollow 
jirisins of glass whose walls aie made of truly 
paiallel glass ; the paiallel glass pioduces no devi- 
ation. In liquids the angle of total leflection or 
' critical angle ’ may also be readily measured ; 
then the sine of this angle = Ijft. The lefiactive 
index varies with changes of density, m ~ 1 being 
approximately proportional to the density : and it 
lieara certain intimate lelations with the molecular 
constitution of the refracting matter. 

IMiy ether-disturbances of differing wave-lengths 
are differently' refracted in such a medium as glass 
is not yet perfectly clear. The fact that etlier- 
distuibances of greater frequencies are propagated 
more slowly through optically denser matter may 
be fairly inferred to arise from a niiitual interaction 
of the ether, periodically stressed and released, and 
the matter amid whose molecules the disturbance 
is propagated. The question is complicated by the 
downright absorption or non-transmission of many 
particular wave-lengths, and by the peculiar be- 
haviour of some particular transparent substances 
which ■g\oilLae.& anomalous dispersion ; for example, 
iodine vapour refracts red light more than bine, and 
blue more than violet ; and fiichsine refracts blue 
and violet light less than it does red, mange, and 
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yellow, while it absorbs the rest. Further, it is 
found that in these cases of anoiimloua dispensioii 
the .substance generally has iii the solid form a 
surface-colour dill'erent from tliat seen through its 
.solution ; and there are always ab.sorption-bauds, 
on the red side of which the ref i angibility is 
increased, while on the other side it is diininislied, 
as if the nio]ecule.s tlieniselves toolc up oscillations 
of particular periods and hurried on the propaga- 
tion of slightly slower or retarded that of slightly 
more rajrid oscillation.s of the ether. It appears as 
if tlris kind of action were never wholly absent; the 
S]jectnriu produced by a prisnr never wholly coin- 
cides with the diffraction speotrnm in which the 
deviation for each wave-length rlependa directly 
upon the wave-length itself ; and the spectrum 
produced hy a prism say of crown-glass does not 
e.vactly coincide in its visible distribution of colours 
with a spectrum of equal length made hy a Hint- 
glass prisnr. Tlris is called the Iinitrouality of 
Dispersion. If now we take two priatrt.s, such as C 
(crorvn -glass) and F (llint-glass) in iig. 5, and pass 
a beam of light tlirough ; then, if the 

V 71 angle.? of these J3ri.snr3 ho suitable, the 

\ Q / mys dispersed hy the one will he col- 
\ / lectod hy the otlier, and there will on 

\ / the whole he deviation witliont disper- 

\ / F sion ; hut not absolutely so, ou account 

V of the irratioirality of dispersion of both 

^ prisms, the ellect of which is that a eal- 
Fig. .I. culiited ratio of angles and lufractivo 
indioe.s which will cause deviation with- 
out dispersion for any given pair of wave-lengthe 
will, to a very slight extent in most oases, fail to 
ilo so for the other wave-leitgUis present in the 
mixed light transnrittecl through the system. By 
the use of tliree prisms three wave-lengths may 
similai'Iy he achroirratised. 

Double liEFU.iCTioN.— The wavo-aur-face de- 
veloped when a disturbance originates at a point 
in a liomogoneons inediunt, aucli ns glass. Is spherical 
in form. In uniaxial crystals (see Uiiystai,s) 
the disturbance travels wilh two wave-fronts, one 
aplieiical, the other ellip.soidal ; aird the two wave- 
fi'onts are ooiircident along tire direction of the 
optic a.xis. Of snob cry.stals some are positive, 
svreb ns quartz and ice, arul in these tire sphere 
encloses the ellipsoid : in negative crystals, such as 
Iceland spar and tourmaline, the ell'iirsoid encloses 
the sphere. If then a beatrr of light, plarre-frouted. 
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fall upon a slice of Iceland spar, the disturbance 
at any point such as A (lig'. 6) is transmitted from 
that jroint in two portions ; one portion is refracted, 
according to the principles of Hg. 2 in article 
Bepkaotion, as an ordinary refracted ray, 0 ; the 
other is refracted in a way determinable hy using 
in the construction, instead of the sjdieioid or arcs 
of a circle, the correspronding ellipsoid, or arcs of 
the appropriate ellipse, and it gives rise to the 


caift'aorrfhnery lefraeted lay, E. The radius of Hiq 
smaller circle is to that of the greater as 1 tlie 
tangent to the greater circle, at right niigl4 to 
XA, cuts SS' in T ; tangents TO' and TE' to the 
smaller circle and tlie ellipise are also drawn so as 
to piass thiough T ; the ray XA is delleoted so as 
to pass thiough the pioiiits at wliich tlieso tangents 
touch tlie.se curves ; and thus there are two re- 
fracted ray.s, and an eye towards OE will see Uo 
images of X. The liglit in tlie ordinary ray 0 h 
found to he polarised (.see Polakisation ) in a 
plane containing both the incident ray and the 
crystalline a.xis : the extraordinary ray E i.s polai- 
ised in a plane at right angles to this. In binaxial 
cry.stals the tliree optical axes are dissimilar, and 
the wave-surfaces become complex : there .are two 
letvacted rays. If a doubly refracting substance be 
put between two crossed Nicol’s prisms (see Polae- 
jSAXroN), light passes; and by this means it is 
found that many substances ordiuaiily not double 
refi acting become so wlion expo.sed to unequal 
stress, ns by pressure, beat, or rapid cooling, 

Conical Rupwaction. — In certain cases light, 
passing as a single lay through a plate of a biaxial 
crystallised body, emerges as a hollow cone of rays; 
and in otlieis a single ray, falling on the plate, 
heconie.s a cone inside the crystal, and emerges as a 
hollow cylinder. These oxtiaordinaiy appetivances 
were predicted from the wave theory of light hy .Sir 
W. R. Hamilton (q.v.), and experimentally realiged 
hy Lloyd. See Preston's Theory of Light (1890), 

Refrigcraiit.S ‘ are lomedies which allay thirst 
and give n feeling of eoolne.ss,’ nlthongh they do 
not in reality diininisli the tBiiiperatme of the 
body. Tlie following are the refrigerants in most 
common use for internal adiiiinistration : water, 
hurloy-water, dilute idiosphorio or aeotic acid, 
citric and tartaric acids taken in oomhiiiation with 
hicaihonate of potash as ell'ervesciiig diaiiglils, ripe 
grapes, oranges, lemons (in the form of Lemouaife, 
(i.v.), tamarinds, chloral.e of potash (ten grains 
dissolved in water, and sweetened with syrup, to 
ho taken every thiid or fourth hour), and nitiate of 
liotash, whieli may be taken in the same mamiei os 
the chlorate, or as niire-whey, whieh is prepared hy 
hoiliiig two draeliiiis of nitre in a pint of new milk; 
the strained milk may be given in frequent doses 
of two or three ounces. 

Refrigeration. In refrigerating machines 
there is a transference of lioat from the sub- 
stance wliich is to be refrigerated to the cooling 
agent, which is evaporating iTiiid, expanding gas, or 
a material which pioiiiotos evaporation of the liquid 
to he cooled. If S0'025 poiiml-Centigrade units of 
lieat he withdrawn from a pound of water at 0° C. 
it will become a pound of ico at the same tempera- 
ture. If this heat be withdrawn from the water 
by an evaporating liquid there are two conditions 
which must be fulllJled ; the ova]K)ratiiig liquid 
must evaporate very rapidly, and the latent heat 
of evaporation (i.e. the heat absorhod from outside 
during evaporation) iiiiisb he as great as possible. 
Ether boils at 35 '5° C. (96 ‘9° F.), and has at 0° C. 
(32° F.) a vapoiir-pre.s.suve of 18'I om. (7 '36 inches) 
of luorciiry; at 0° C. it requires 94 Ih. -Centigrade 
units of heat to evaporate a pound of it ; and at 
that temperature its evaporation ought accordingly 
to he able, if the whole of the heat required for 
evaporation were -withdrawn from watei , to freeze 
94 -j- 80'025 times its weight of water at 0° C., so 
that a ton of ice (2240 Ih.) would be produced hy 
the Qvapomtioii at 0° C. of a minimum of 1907 lb. 
of ether. Alcobol is more advantageous than etlier 
in respect of its higher specific heat, but is pre- 
ponderatingly less so in respect of its lesser vola- 
tility. Liquid aninionia boils at -35° C. ( '31° 
F.), and has at 0° C. a vapour- pressure of 318 cm. 
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(127-2 inches), or more tlian four atmospliciea : it 
i- tliu-- extiemelj rajiiilly volatilised at O' C. ; and, 
U' its latent heat of e\n'poi’ation is as nmdi as 204, 
the proiluotioii of a ton of ice tvould thus only 
deinand the evaporation of a mininniin of 610 Ih. of 
liquid aniinonia. Licjuid sulphuiuiis acid (hoiling- 
jioint, - 10'8° C. or 12-6" F. ; vap. pr. at 0° C., llG-o 
cm. 01 46'6 inche.s, or about 14 atm. ; lat. h. of 
evap. 94-56) is also a volatile liquid pieaenting 
considerable advantages. (Machines for using etlier 
hare been constructed by Siebe, Siddeley and 
Mackay, Durallon and Lloyd, IMiilil, ami othem. 
The ether is cau.sed to evaporate rapidly by an air- 
pnm]) 01 pumps worked by steam ; it cools brine or 
a solution of calcium chloride, and this cools the 
water to be fiozen or the air to be lefrigerated ; 
the ethei vapour is condemsed by piessuic and colil 
and used over again. Ammonia was first used by 
Caire in 1860; ammonia gas driven off by heat 
from its solution in water is condensed in a cooled 
vessel under its own ]u-essuie ; the original am- 
monia ve~sel is now cooled, and the liquid ammonia 
lapidly evapoiatea (its vapour being absorbed), 
chilling its surroundings. Anhydioiis liquid am- 
monia ha.s been used by Beece and others. M. 
Raoul Pictet of Geneva has ii.sed .siilpliiirous acid, 
the eiaporation of which is hastened by an air- 
pump. The greatest diffictiltie.s in machines of 
this nature are (apart from chemical action of the 
litjuid employed ) the difficulty of making joints to 
■withstand gieat pressures, and the cost of con- 
densing the evaporated refrigerant. Messrs Te.ssic 
du Motaj'aud A. I. Eo%.sihaie introduced a solution 
of .SOO times it.s volume of sulpluuous acid gas in 
oidinarv ether ; the sulphurous acid and the ether 
aie readily evaporated off together by the air-piinip, 
and on condensation the ether settles down fiist, 
absorbing the sulphurous acid ; so that tlieie are no 
pre.ssures to deal with, and no sulphnrio acid pro- 
duced which may corrode the metal, hut only etliyl- 
auffihiiric acid, which does no great harm. 

The air-piinip or sulphuric acid has also been 
piployed to promote the evaporation of the liquid 
itself which is to he refrigerated. In Mr A. C. 
Kiik’s apparatus (British patent 1218 of 1862), and 
in the Bell Coleman apparatn.s, greatly employed 
for producing cold dry air for use in the i-efrifjerating 
chainhera of dead-meat-carrying steamei-s, tlie prin- 
eiide is that compressed and cooled air -u-ill, M-heii 
allowed to e.xpaiid against an external lesistance, 
so that it does meohanical work during expansion, 
lose heat equivalent to the eneigy which it has 
e.xpended. In the former the same air is alter- 
nately compressed in one place and e.xpanded 
against some resistance in another. 

Porous jars, used to keep water cool, are amongst 
the simplest kinds of refrigerating aiiparatus ; the 
evaporation at tlie outer surface of the jar of the 
water passing through the porous earthenware tak- 
ing latent heat from the -n-ater ( see EvAPORATIOti ). 

For details as to rofrigerating maohines, coiisolt 
Bondie’s Ice-makinf/ Machiyiery (Spon, New York) ; 
Spon’s Dictionary of Enyineermg ( ‘ Ice-making Ifaohines,’ 
p. 1996) ; Spon’s Encyclopcediu of the Industrial Arts 
( ‘ Artificial Ice,’ p. 1133 ). See also the articles Cold, 
Fbeezino Mixtures, Ice ; and for the Eefiigeration of 
the Earth, see E.vkth, Tempeh-VTURE. 

Refugee, a name given to ])er.sons who have 
fled from leligioiis or political persecution in 
their own country, and taken refuge in another, 
especially, to Flemish i-efugee.s during the persecu- 
tion by Alva in the Low Countries, and to French 
Protestants who fled to England in or after 1685, 
when Louis XIV. of France revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. See Huouexots, Exthadition, Politi- 
cal OrPENCE-S. 

Regalbiito, a town of Sicily, 25 miles WNW. 
of Catania. Pop. 9610, 


Regalia, tlie ensigns of royaltj, iiicimling mme 
paiticulaily tlie appaiatus of a coionatiun. The 
crown-- are described at Vol. III. p. 589. The 
regalia, strictly -o called, of England con-<ist of the 
crow-n, the .sceptic with the cross, the veige or lod 
with the dove, the so-called stall' of Edwaid the 
Confessor (made in reality for Charles II.), the 
01 hs of king and queen, the blunt sword of meicy 
called Cnitaiia, the two sharp swords of justice, 
sjuritiial and temporal, the ampulla or receyitacle 
for tlie coionation oil, the anointing .spoon (prob 
I ably the only existing relic of the old regalia), the 
aiiiiilhe or hiaeelets, the spiii-s of chiv.ahy, and 
vaiious 10 } al vestments. All these, with tlie ex- 
ception of the vestinentb, are now- exhibited in the 
Jewel-room In the Tow-ei of London. Their total 
value is estimated at £3,000, OCK). See Blood 
(Thoma.s); and W. Jones’s Crowns and Corona- 
tions: Hisfory of licgalia in all C'omhriCi- ( 1883 ). 

Tlie pioper legalia of Scotland consist of the 
ciow-ii, tlie sceptre, and the swoid of state. For 
tlie oiow-n, see Vol. HI. p. 589. The .sceptie is of 
the time of James V. ; tlie swoid was a Jiresent 
fioiii Pope Julius II. to James IV. in 1507. During 
tlie Civil IVar the legalia weie lemoved by the 
Earl IMaiisclial for safe custody fioni the Ciown- 
looni of Ediiihurgh Castle, their usual jilace of 
deposit, to hi.s castle of Dunnottar (q.v.); and 
fiom the Restoiation to the Union the regalia 
continued to he kept in the Cvnw-n room as 
formerly. Fioni the Union till 1818 the regalia 
remained locked in a chest in the Crown-room 
away fiom imhlic gaze ; hnt in 1818, an order 
being obtained from the Pi-iiice-iegent, the chest 
in the Crown-ioom was broken open, and the 
crown, sword, and sceptre w’ere found as they 
had been depo.sited at the Union, along with a 
silver rod of office, sii]iposed to be tliat of the Lord 
High Ti-easiiier. They aie now in the charge of 
the officers of state for Scotland, and are exhibited 
in the Crown-room. See Sir Walter Scott’s Accovnt 
of the Bcgalia of Scotland ( 1819). 

Regality, Burgh, s of. See Borough. 

Regals. See Organ. 

Regatta. See Yacht, Eoiving. 

Regelatioii. See Ice. 

Regcueration is a theological expression 
denoting the spiiltiial change which pas.ses on all 
men in becoming Christians, Theie are various 
interpretations of the mode and meaning of this 
cliange, hut its necessity in some sliape or another 
may be said to he admitted by all blanches of the 
Christian chinch. By all man is supposed, as the 
condition of his becoming tnily Clnistian, to pass 
fiom a state of natuie to a state of regeneration, 
fiom a state in which he ohey.s the mere impulses 
of the natural life to a state in which a new and 
higher — a divine — life has been aw’akened in him. 
The woids of our Lord to Nicodemus : ‘Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, except a man he hom 
again, lie cannot see the kingdom of God,’ are 
accepted as the expression of this universal neces- 
sity by the Christian church. It may he further 
stated that every branch of the Clnistian church 
recognises, although under very diffoient conditions, 
the Holy Spiiit as the author of this change. The 
change in its real cliai-acter is spiritual, and spii-itii- 
ally induced. According to a large portion of the 
Christian church, however, tlie change is normally 
involved in the rite of baptism. In the Catholic 
view' baptism constitutes always a real point of 
transition from the natural to the spii-itual life. 
The grace of baptism is the grace of regeneration ; 
and auioiig the direct elfects of baptism are (I) the 
remission of all sin, original and actual; (2) the 
remission of the penalties due for sin both temporal 
and eternal ; (3) the bestowal of sanctifying grace 
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anti the infused virtnea ; (4) the impiinting of an 
indelible ‘ character ’oil the soul; besides (5) making 
the recipient a member of Christ and the church, 
and qualifying to receive the other Bacraiiients. 
The usnaf Tiotestant doctiine of baptism is 
explained at Baptism ; and see also Gokham. 
Piotestanfcs hohl for tlie most part that regenera- 
tion is a special, conscious process which takes 
place independently of haptism or of any other 
outward fact or ceremony. It inqilies a sen- 
sible experience — an awakening whereby men come 
to see the evil of sin, and the divine disple.osnie 
against sin, and, tlirongh the Holy Spiiit, are born 
again, put away their former evil life, and begin 
to live a new divine life, Teelinieally, Uonver- 
sion (q.v.) is the action upon man. Regeneration 
the agency of God. 

Regenerator Furnace. See Glass. 

Regensburg. Sec Ratisbon. 

Regent, one who exei'cises the power without 
having the name of a king. In a hcredit.'i.ry 
inonarchy theie are various circumstances which 
may necessitate the delegation of the sovereign 
power — as the devolution of the crown on a minor 
too young to he entrusted with the kingly office ; 
the inc.apacity of the sovereign by illness, nient.al 
or bodily ; and the ease of absence from the realm. 
A regent under the title of TrotecLor (q.v.) has 
often been appointed to e.xerci.sa royal authority in 
the sovereign’s minority, the latest instance in 
Eimland being during the minority of Edward VI.; 
and regents and councils of regency have been 
sometimes named by the sovereign to provide for 
the probable nonage of bis heir. Dining the 
frequent ahsouoes of the lirst two kings of the 
House of Hanover in tlioir continental aominioiis 
it w'as the practice to appoint regents or Lords 
Justices (see Vol. VI. p. 371)) to exercise thepow’crs 
of sovereign. In 1788, when George III. hecamc 
incapacitated from exercising tlie kingly office by 
insanity, it became a question whether his eldest son, 
llien of full age, had a right to he regent., or whether 
the nomination rested with parliament. The chief 
political authorities of the time wore divided in 
their judgment, hnt the king’s recovery ended the 
discu.ssion. On the rclum of the malady all parties 
■were nnaniinons that the regency should he con- 
feiTcd oil the Prince of Wales, and this was clone 
by parliament. In 18.30 a Regency Hill w'as passed, 
providing for tlie adniinisLration of the government, 
should the erown descend to the Princess Victoria 
befoie she attained eigliteen years of age : and in 
1840, one providing that the Trinoe Consort .should 
be regent in the event of the demise of the Queen, 
her next lineal successor being under age. For 
Regent in universities, see Uni VEE, six'?. 

^Reggio ( anc. liheaium Julii), a seaport of South 
Italy, stands on the Strait of Messina, 9 miles SE. 
of the city of Messina in Sicily. It is the seat of 
an archbishop, and has a line cathedral. Manufac- 
tures of silks, scented waters, gloves, stockings, 
and caps — the last three made from the byssus 
of the Pinna (q.v.) — the cultivation of fruits, wine, 
and olives, and fishing are carried on. Pop. 
23,863. The ancient Mherjinm was founded by 
Greeks in the 8th century. It was taken anil 
destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse (387 B.O.), the 
Romans (270), Alarie (410 A.n.), Totila (549), the 
Saracens (918), and captured by Robert Guiscarcl 
(1000), Pedro of Aragon (1282), and the Gari- 
baldians (1860). In 1783 it wn-s ruined by an. 
earthquake, — The province has an area of 1227 
sq. in. and a pop. (1889) of 405,913. 

Reggio, a city of Central Italy, stands on the 
ancient Via Emilia, 17 miles by vail SB. of Parma, 
and is still surrounded with ivalls. It h.os a gooil 


cathedinl of the 15th century, one of the fin&ct 
theatres in Italy, a model lunatic asylum, anatiiul 
history and an antiquarian nuisemn, a lihiaiy, 4 ,-q 
P op. 18,634, who inannfactnre silk, hemp, turneiv 
leather, &c., and carry on coiiHiderable tiade’ 
especially in timber. Reggio is the birthplace of 
Ariosto. During the later middle ages it was an 
independent city, but wms .subject to the D'Estea 
fiom 1409 onwards. The bishopric was fnimded 
in 4.30. 

Rcgiaitl Majostiltcin, a collection of ancient 
laws bearing to liave been compiled by older of 
David I., king of Scotland. The authenticity of the 
work has been controverted, the prevalent opinion 
being that it is a compilation from Glanville's 
Tna-fatus. Some authorities attrilmle the collect- 
ing of it to a commission of Edward I., others to 
an unknown author after the war of independence 
(Idth ccntuiy). 

Regicides, the men who were appointed on the 
parliamentary committee to try King Charles I., 
but in a narrow'er sense the men, sixty-.s6ven in 
luimber, who actually sat in trial upon him, Of 
these only fifty-nine signed the death -wamnt. 
After the Restoration the regicides wei'o hroiiglit to 
trial on a charge of high-troason. Twenty-nine 
were condemned to death, but only ten were 
executed, iiineleen, together with six othera who 
were not tried, being imprisoned, most of them 
for life. More than twenty who were .already dead 
were tried and condemned all the same, and 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Hradshnw, three of them, 
•were exhumed and hanged at Tyburn, and then 
reburied at t.hc foot of the scaffold. For regicides 
in a wider use of the term, see Assassination, 
and E. Rdgis’ Les Edgiuulcs dans VBistoirs et dans 
Ic Prixrnt ( 1800). 

Regillus, Lake, lay in Latium, to the south-east 
of llome, probably near the modern Frascati; it is 
celeliriited in the semi-legendary history of Rome 
as the scone (496 E.C.) of a great battle between 
the Romans and the Latins, lighting on behalf of 
the banished Tarquin, in which the latter weie 
enliioly defeated. 

Regiment, in most modern armies, is a tacti- 
cal unit consisting either of four squadrons of 
cavalry, some six or seven Hatteries (q.v.) of artil- 
lery, or three or four Battalions (q,v,)of infantry— 
the engiiicor.s and other troops being similarly 
grouped. In tlie British army the cavalry regiment 
consists of eight troops (four squadrons) having a 
war e.slaldisliment of 0C6 of all ranks (32 being 
officers) and 614 horses. It i.s a tactical unit com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel, with adjutant, 
quartermaster, paymaster, medical officer, veterin- 
ary surgeon, trnnsiiort officer, band, and ai-tilioevs. 

As regards tbe infantry the vogimont is not a 
tactical unit. The name is oflen still given to 
single hattalion.s owing to the fact that previous to 
1881 it was used iiulisoriminately for infantry corps 
whether they consisted of two battalions, ns did 
the lirst twenty in the Army List, or of four, as did 
the 60th. Bni, in thatjmar 133 battalions of the 
line were reorganised to form 67 regimciits, pdiich 
should each consist of two battalions of line infan- 
try, two or more battalions of militia, and ivliat- 
ever volunteer battalions there might he in^ the 
territoiy allotted to each regiment for recruiting 
purposes and called its Regimental District (q.y.). 
The Cameron Highlanders are an exception, having 
still only one lino battalion (the old 79ili). It 
has been twice proposed to link them as a third 
battalion to the Scots Guards, but, owing to the 
.strong opposition of the Camerons, the proposal 
had not been caiiicd out up to 1891. Also the 
Guards retained their old organisation — viz. three 
hattalion.s of Grenadiers, two of Coldstrcams, and 
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two of Scots Gnaiils — and tlie 00th Killea and Rifle 
Brigade, each of four battalions, aie allotted to 
the legimental district at Winchester, The two 
West Indian regiments (single battalions) have 
since been formed into a legiment of two battalions. 
Like the regiments of the native ainiies of India, 
no militia or volunteer battalions are attached to 
it. A tenitoiial regiment is therefore a pnrelv 
adniinistrative unit, and has no war establishment. 
It is commanded by a colonel, aasiated by an 
adjutant and quartermaster, and its depot coin- 
panies, two for each line battalion, train recruits 
for the service companies. 

The Royal Regiment of Aitillery is aKo a purely 
administrative organisation, including all the home, 
field, and mountain batteries and gariison com- 
panies of the regular army. The corps of Royal 
Engineers similaily eompri.ses all the officei.s and 
men of that arm. Militia and volunteeis aie 
attached to each, and they aie each represented 
at the War Office by a dejiiity-adjiitant-general. 

The word regiment began to he applied to bodies 
of British troops in Elizabeth’s reign ; regiments 
are spoken of at the time of the Armada, 1588, and 
as composing the force in Ireland, 1598. From 
that time forward the array and militia of Biitain 
have been organi-sed into regiments. Charles I. 
and the parliament each laised regiiiienh, all of 
which were disbanded at the Restoration, with 
the exception of the Lord-general’.s Regiment of 
Foot and his Life Cliiard of Horse. The.se two were 
re-engaged (1661) and form tlie pieseut Cnldstreaiu 
Guards and Royal Horse tiuaids. In the same 
year a Scotch corps of 1700 men, which had taken 
service in France in the time of Janies I., returned 
to England, and was included in tiie British aimy 
as the Isb Foot. See Army, Vol. 1. p. 433. In 
1693 was raised the lat troop of Horse Grenadier 
Gnai'cls, and the 2d troop in 1702. These were 
re-formed in 1782 as the 1st and 2d Life Guards. 

Beginicntal officers are tlinse who are actually 
doing duty with a regiment, battalion, battery, dr 
company as combatants, in coiitradhtinotion to 
those who may be on tlie staff or <)thevwi.se 
emplo,yed, 

heqimental badges, mottoes, and devices are 
detailed in the Queen’s Regulations, and emblaz- 
oned, with the battles ami campaigns in wliieh 
either of the battalions of the regiment has been 
engaged, on its coloiins or appointments. 

Regimental pets are animals which accompany 
the troops on all occasions and have a leooguiseil 
place on parade. Many infantry hattalion.s have 
them — e.g. the Royal 'Welsh Fusiliers always have 
a white goat, which since the year 1844 lias lieen 
remilarly presented to them by the Queen. 

For Begirnenicd Schools, see Army, 'V^ol. I. p. 439. 

Begimentcd district (formerly brigade depot) is 
the territory allotted to each infantry regiment of 
the British army. The localisation of the forces 
followed naturally on the adoption of a short 
service system. The increased number of recniita 
annually required necessitated the spreading of 
recruiting agencies over the country, and the 
desirability of obtaining men from a district to 
which they would afterwards retrrm as r-eaei-vists 
was obvious. The original scheme of 1873 has 
been irrodified in many ways, and may be briefly 
summarised as follows : For the purposes of com- 
mand, the United Kingdom is divided into 14 
districts — ten for England, one for Scotland, and 
three for Ireland (the Channel Islands command 
does not share irr the localisation schenre), under 
general officers. Each of these districts has a float- 
ing body of regrrlar troops, and is subdivided (with ; 
the exception of the Thames, Woolwich, and 
Aldershot districts) into a certain number of regi- 
mented districts — 69 altogether. 


To each of these regimental districts are assigned, 
I normally: («) Two line h.attalions— if possible one 
i at home and one abroad ( see, however, Reoimext ) ; 
(S) regimental depots composed of two companie.s, 
under a ntajni, two captain.s, and tuo srihiiltenis, 
from each line hattaliim belonging to the district ; 
(r) the militia and volunteer hattalion.s of the 
dKtiiet, aswell as the infantr>-of the army re, sen e. 
The linked battalions of the line together uith tlie 
militia battalions form a territorial regiment — to 
which the volunteer battalions .are attached. If 
pO'-ilile a ten itorial regiment draws its recruits 
from its own dtstrict, and the promotion of officers 
of the line takes place in the regiment and not in 
a particular battalion. Militia leciuits are trained 
' at the depot, and eveiy ettoit made to draw close 
the connection between the line and the militia. 
Each regimental district is in charge of a lieu- 
ten, ant-colonel, who superintends the recntitiiig 
of the dlstnct, and conim.ands the auxiliary and 
ie.serve forces in it. His stalf compiise.s an 
adjutant, qnartemi aster, paymaster, medical officer, 
and the usual non-commi.ssioned officerH. 

Resina, capital of the Canadian pro\ince of 
.\s<inihoia and seat of government of the North- 
west Territories, .357 miles by rail W. of Winnipeg. 
The chief hnildings are the lieutenant- governor's 
residence and tlie headqnai ter.s of the mounted 
police. Pop. 3000. 

Regiomontanus, a German mathematician 
and astronomer wliose name was Johann Muller, 
was born at Kimig-sberg in Franconia, 6th June 
1436. From his birthplace lie called liimself in the 
medimval fashion Johannes de Monteregio; since 
I 1544 Eegroraontanns is the name by which be lias 
been known. He was trained by the Austrian 
mathematician George Purbach ( 1423-61 ), studying 
under him at “Flenna and elsewhere. In 1461 he 
accompanied Cardinal Be.'ssnrion to Italy in order 
to learn Greek. He sojour-ned in Rome, Ferrara, 
Padua, and t^enice ; returned for n time to Vienna, 
and was called by Mattliias Coiwinns to Ills conrt 
at Budaj but in 1471 be .settled in Nurem'berg, 
where a learaed and wealthy citizen, Bevnhnvd 
'M'altlier, subsidised him so as to enable him to 
construct mathematical and abtronomical in.stm- 
ments and found a famous piinting-pres,s. The 
two laboured together at the correction of the 
‘Alphonsine Tables,’ and jointly published EpAcm- 
erides 1475-1306 (1473), of rvhicb Columbus and 
other early navigators made much use. Regiomon- 
taniLs not only worked at astronomy, but restored 
the study of algebra in Germany, extended tlie 
science of trigonometry, and published treatises 
on water-works, bunring-minors, weights and 
measures, &c. He was siinimoned to Rome by Pope 
Sixtus IV. to assist in reforming the calendar, 
was made Bishop of Eatislion, but died at Rome, 
Gth July 1476. 

Among his works’ are De Doetrina Trianguloruin 
(1463); De Quadratura Circuit (146,3); Calendarium 
(1473) ; De Beformalione Calendarium (1484) ; De Com- 
elte Magnitudine (1531) ; De TrianguHs Omnimodis 
(1533). See Ziegler, Begiomontanus, ein geistiger Vor- 
Idufer lies Kdtunihua (1874). 

Register of Voice. See Voice. 

Registers, Parish. The place which parish 
registers now till was formerly, hut only in very 
small pai-t, supplied by nionastic registers, w'biclr, 
however, as a rarle registered only deaths of import- 
ant persons, so as to be able to tell when masses 
became due, and were usually confined to the 
families of founders, benefactors, and the like. 
Entries were also sometimes made in the missals of 
parish churches, and the monastic chronicles often 
contain necrologies, whilst mortuary rolls were 
regularly sent round from monastery to monastery. 
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These woie in effect tlie sole early public vegiatera, 
but private necrologies ^yere. somotiines kept by 
the chaplains of great families — e.g. Friar Brackley 
has left one of the Pastons and Mawtbys— and Burn 
[History of Parish Pogisiers) mentions several 
entered in the Ilyleaves' of private books of devo- 
tion. But it is mainly to the monastic cartularies 
and to inquisitions isost-morUm and proofs of age 
that we must go for information on births and 
deaths of the pre-Reforraation time.s. 

It is probable that the injunction of Thomas 
Ciomwell in 11338, ordering parish registers to he 
kept under the system now in vogue, was intended, 
like Edward VI. 's scholastic foundations, to meet 
one of the immediate diflieulties involved in the 
suppression of the monasteries. Had this injunc- 
tion been strielly acted on we should now be in 
possession of ooinplete registers from that date 
onwards. But, perhaps owing to the fall, soon 
after, of the author of the injunction or to the 
general laxity of the ineumhetits, vary little heed 
was taken of it, and the evil which this neglect 
entailed heeame so crying that Elizabetli in 1597 
issued a stringent order tliat not-* only should 
the registers he better kept, but copie.s of them 
should be yearly sent to the bishop ot the diocese, 
an order Avhieh in 1812 nuis supplemented hj' 
an act enjoining the pre.servation, arr.angeinent, 
and indexing alphabetically of the names on the 
legisters. But nothing has been of much value 
against the hicorrigihle neglect of the incumbents 
and bishops. Early trausovipta are pvaotically 
non-existent, and oven tho.se of Uie 18th century 
are most imperloot. In the returns of the popula- 
tion abstracts in 1801 it was disoovorocl that 
amongst 11,000 parishes in England 812 registers 
dating from 1538 alone e.xistod, and later returns 
in 1834 showed that oven that small number had 
decreased through the negligonoe of tlie clergy in 
tlio interval. These last returns give full details 
as to the date of the eoimuonoement of eaoli register 
in England, The only hope in the future for the 
preservation of the remnant lies in tlie instant 
removal from the parish oIuuoIioh (or, as is too 
often tlie oaso, the incumbent’s libraiy) of tho 
actual registers and of the tvnuscviiits from the 
bishops’ registers to the Public Record Ollioe or to 
some kindled institution, otherwise further loss 
must be expected in spite of the fact that many of 
the clergy are at last waking up to their duty in 
the inalter and many have tran.scrihed and indexed 
their registers, while ,some have been printed by 
tlie Ilarioian Society and by private individuals. 

A full list of tho printed registers was Issued in 
1891 by Dr G. W. Marshall. Other standard works 
on tlie subject are Bigland's OhscrvcUioiis on Parish 
Pegisters (1761) and Burn's History of Parish 
liogistors (1829; 2d ed. 1862), while brochures on 
the same subject have been printed hj' Mr Chestor- 
Waters (1870; new ed. 1887) and Mr Toswell- 
Laiigmead. 

Ei'om these works the reader may see how the 
registers often contain much valuahlo information 
as to the history of tho parish, many incumbents 
slightly overstepping then' strict duty by putting 
down noticeable and curious incidents which oc- 
curied from time to time. The proper fees for 
searching are one shilling for the first year (which 
includes births, marriages, and burials, though 
some olorgymen try to charge them separately) 
and si.xpenoe every subsequent year. It seems 
doubtful if the searcher may take general notes, 
but be may copy one entry per year without being 
compelled to pay the further fee of 2s. 7d. which is 
the clergyman’.s clue if lie is asked to give a cevti- 
Jied copy. Most custodians of registers, iioivever, 
are extremely liberal, and seldom take fees when 
the object of the seaich is a literary one. 


Registration may bo desciibed as an aocounl 
of certain tran.sactions and legal facts inserted ii 
a liook called a register and kept at a public office 
The pm pose iu view usually is to preserve at 
autlientic and exact record of tlie transactions tc 
secure for them a means of publicity, or to simiiiih 
the methods of proving thorn. Tlie practice di 
inscribing n copy of private documents in a public 
legister seems to have been originally intvoihiced 
by tho Emperor Leo in reference to gifts— tlie 
object being to enable heirs to ascertain to what 
claims the estate was liable before deciding wlietliei 
to accept tlie iuheiilance. A system of registration 
is now employed in many difi'erent departments 
and for very various \mi poses. Tlie extent to 
which registiation is carried varies very nmch in 
different countries ; on the whole, however, it is 
nioio carefully enforced ami more widely applied 
in continental states than in England or America, 
In France and Italy, for 6xam]>lo, in almost all 
transactions parties resort to a notary, wlio draivs 
up the documents relating to the business in liani 
Such notarial transactions are to a certain extent 
public acts, and arc presmiied to he valid ami 
binding, nntil they have been impeached and set 
aside by a separate proceeding instituted for that 
purpose. Further, in these countries all documents 
executed in the presence of a notary having any 
I'etcreuce to certain subjects — for example, to the 
creation or transfer of an interest in land— are 
transcribed by him in a pnhlio register, and so 
become available for general information. 

In England all juilicial decisions and the whole 
proceedings of the higher courts in their various 
stages are registered ; and with registrars attached 
to the Privy-council, tho anpronre court, and tlie 
county courts, affidavits, pleadings, &o. are lilecl. 
ProhatcH of wills and letter's of administration, 
hotli of which ar-o really jrrdioial proceedings, are 
registered either in the principal registry of the 
Probate Division in London, or in one of the 
district registries, which are situated at various 
places thr'oughorrt the corrntry. Land registries, 
tor officially recording tho title to, dealings with, 
and citaigee ort larrd, are of two classes— viz. 
registries of title and registries of assrrvanoes. Tire 
former are antlrerrtio and self-explanatory records, 
behxttd which one cannot go except in case of 
frarrd. Tiro latter merely contain a statement 
of the existence of cloorrnreirts or assur'nrrces affect- 
ing tiro title to the land, giving an epitome of each 
docurrront, arrd leaving the persons concerned to 
drarv their owrr correhrsiorrs as to the effect of those 
documerils orr the title to tho land. The whole 
subject of land registration has been muok dis- 
cirssed of recent years irr England, and several 
attempts to establish a system of registration have 
been ritade withoirt nrucb success. Lord West- 
birry’s Act (25 and 26 Viet, clrap. 63), establishing 
a general land registry for England and Wales, has 
notoriorrsly proved a farhri'e. The present statute 
regulating the general registration of land is the 
Larrd Transfer Act (38 and 39 Viet, clrap. 87), 
wliiclr oicatos an office of hurd rogistivin Lotrdon; 
hirt in the case of this act also practical resrrlts have 
heorr very am all, Tho doubts and oonrplrcations sur- 
roundiirg titles to land in England arc so appalliug 
that, though a compulsory system of registration is 
trrrivorsally recognised to he expedient, parliament 
has irot dared to enforce it. Bills of sale must he 
registered within seven clear days after execution, 
or, if executed out of Errglaml, thorr within 
days after their arrival in England ; further, a bill, 
if still existing, irnrst he re-rogislered every five 
years. Under the Merchant Shipping Acts every 
British ship must be register-ed, as also must all 
changes of ownership in a ship, whether by sale, 
mortgage, death, or bankruptcy ; in the United 
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Kiniftlom the jirincipal officer of customs at the port 
of ifoistry is the legistiar. Among tlie otlier prin- 
cipal registers are the register of joint-stock com- 
panies, estahlished by tlie Comjianies Acts; the 
register of frienJly societies ; the registers of 
designs, copyrights, patents, and tiade-niarlcs ; the 
registers of seamen, of newspapers, of solicitors, of 
petitions in lunacy, and so on. 

In Scotland registration is an important featnre 
in tlie administration of the law. It may he tieated 
under two heads— viz. registration for prebervatioii 
and e.xecution, and legiatration for pnhlication. 
Registration in order to e.xecution — i.e. to enforce 
tlie performance of obligations, arose before the 
Reformation from the practice of churchmen, who, 
ill order to biing the euforcemen t of ordinary con- 
tracts within their jurisdiction, piocured the 'inser- 
tion in obligations of a solemn oath of performance 
and consent to excommunication in the event of 
failure. It is now an almost nniveisal piactice to 
in.sert a danse of registration in deetls stipulating 
for money payments, especially in bonds, A short 
clause of registration has been introduced by recent 
conveyancing acts, in these woiils : ‘And I con- 
sent to registration hereof for preservation ( or for 
preservation and execution);’ and this clause, in 
any deed or writing whatsoever.is declared to import 
‘ a'orinsent to registration and a procuratovy of regis- 
tration in the Books of Council and Session, or 
other judge’s books competent tlierein to remain 
for preservation ; and also, if for execution, that 
lettei-s of homing and all necessary e.xecution shall 
pass thereon, upon six days’ charge, on a decree to 
be interponed thereto in common form ’ (31 and 32 
Viet. chap. 101, sects. 8, 138). Suck registration 
for execution, which is in effect a alioi t cut to a 
judgment without the formality of an action, may 
take place after the death either of the creditor or 
of the debtor. By special statutes the privileges of 
registration in order to diligence are e.xtendeil to 
hills and promissory -notes, the acceptance and 
suhsciiption of whiell implies a consent to registra- 
tion for execution. The records now available for 
registering deeds for preservation or execution are 
these: (1) The Register of the Great Seal; (2) 
the Books of Council and Session, for all deeds and 
probative writs ; (3) the hoolvs of any sheriff court ; 
(4) the hooks of royal burghs, for instruments of 
protest on bills or notes; (3) the General Register 
of Sasines. 

Registration for publication applies chiefly to 
writs connected with heritable rights. The present 
h.ystem owes its origin to the statute 1617, chap. 16, 
whiclr established a general register in Edinburgh, 
and particular or local registers throughout wie 
country, in which sasines and other writs affecting 
heritable property should be registered u ithin sixty 
days of their date. The instrument of sasine and 
the whole ceremony of sasine are now dispensed 
with in the transfer of lands ; by tlie Titles to 
Land Acts of 1858 and 1860, the recording of the 
conveyance itself, with warrant of registration 
thereon, now constitutes infeftment to the same 
effect as if an instrument of sasine hod been expede 
and recorded at the date of recording the convey- 
ance. Registration, however, operates as infeftment 
only in favour of the party expressed by the warrant. 
The registers for publication now subsisting are 
( 1 ) the General Register of Sasines, divided into 
counties; (2) Register of Entails; (3) General 
Register of Inhibitions and Adjudications ; (4) the 
Burgh Registers of Sasines for lands in each royal 
burgh in which anch a register has been in use to 
he kept. The public registers of Scotland used to 
he under the charge of the Lord Clerk Register; 
hat the duties of that functionary in this connec- 
tion were by 42 and 43 Viet. chap. 44, sect. 5, 
transferred to the Depnte-clerk Register. All the 
404 


records aie collected at the General Register House 
in Edinhmgh. 

In the United States, in order to he wholly valid, 
a deed or other instiumeuis affccling the title to 
leal estate iim.st he recorded in the proper office fur 
the registry of deeds, and this constitutea construc- 
tive notice of its contents. A chattel mortgage must 
be Jiled to he effective against tliiid persons ; hut it 
is valid between parties ii itliout filing. In mo.st of 
the states the effect of tlie filing continues only 
for a limited period, usually for a yeai, and the 
mortgagee must conserjnently refile within the 
prescrihed time. The certificate of the recording 
officer is conclusive of the fact of filing. For a 
digest of the provisions of the different statutes as 
to the registration of deed.s, see Stinison’s Amei'ican 
Statute Law, sect. IGIO et iey. 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
M.\rriages is the name for the system of regiil.a- 
tions providing for a record of these ■events. In 
England the lii-.t act on the subject dates from 
1836. By it a general icgistiy-office was piovided 
at Somerset House, London, for England and 
Wales. Blit even before the new airangement 
there had been long in operation an ecclesiastical 
mode of registration of niairiages, baptisms, and 
burials in connection with each parish church, it 
being the duty of the officiating minister to keep 
such a register (see Registers, Pari.sh). Also, 
since 1502, the compilation of weekly bills of 
ilortaJity (q.v.), containing p.articulars as to 
the death-rate of London, has gone on almost 
uninterruptedly. These modes of registration 
were found to he well-nigh useless for statistical 
pmposes. Hence the systematic plan instituted 
m 1836, by tlie Acta 0 and 7 Will. IV. cliapa. 83, 
86, which have been since amended by subsequent 
legislation, the whole lieing entitled the Births 
and Deaths Registration Acts, 1S36-74; the lost 
and most important is the 37 and 38 Viet. chap. 
88. There are B]vecial legislative provisions aa to 
the registration of nianiage.s. Tlie acts provided 
that the head of the sjutem should he the Eegistrar- 

f jeneral of births, deaths, anti inarritiges in Eng- 
and. All nmiiial abstract of the registrar’s returns 
iiin.st he laid before parliament. Every poor- 
law union throughout the country is subdivided 
into districks, and in each district a locally-resident 
i-egisti’ai- is chosen. Superintendent-iegistvais aie 
also appointed. The iegistiai.s make out their 
returns quarterly, and send them to the super- 
intendent-registi’ar of the district, by whom they 
are transmitted to the general legister-office. 
There they are pre.served, and may be inspected 
or e-xcerpted on jiayiiient of a small fee. 

Births.— In the case of every child horn alive, 
the father and mother, or, in their default, other 
specified person.s, are to give notice of snob birth 
to the district registrar witliin forty-two days after 
the occurrence. If tliis is not done lie may reqnii e 
any of the defaulters, by notice in writing, to 
attend and inform him, within thiee month.? of the 
birth, with the particulars thereof. Special provi- 
sions are made tor the case of foundlings, children 
born at sea, S:c. It is the duty of the registrar to 
acquaint iiimself with all births in Ids district, and 
register the same within three niontlia Lee of 
charge. After three montlis the hirtii can only bo 
registered with certain formalities, including pay- 
ment of a small fee, and after twelve months only 
with the written consent of the Registrar-general. 
The particulars to he registered are the place and 
date, sex of child, its name and that of the mother 
and the father, with the calling of the latter. The 
signature and description of informant are al.so 
noted. The date of registration and signature of 
registrar complete the entry. 
marriages . — These may he religions or civil. In 
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the fli'st ease they may be jieifoimecl accoitliiig to 
the lites of tlie Chuich of Englaiul, of the ^eiieial 
body of Noiiconfoi mists, of the Society of I'rieiidh, 
01 - of the Jews. Tlie Itegisti'ar-geneial mii.st send 
mauiage register-boobs to the miuiistei of every 
church and legistered chapel, and to each legtster- 
iiig officer in England of the Society of Eiiends or 
Qnakeis, and every secretary of a s,vnagogue in 
England. In each case, the oiRcial to svhoni the 
hoolc is .sent mu'-fc register in two of the hooka in 
duplicate the paiticiilais of the marriage. One of 
these hooks when fall is sent to the siipeiintendent- 
rogistrar, and a quaiterly return ia also furnished 
to him. In tlie case of Nonconformists other tlian 
Je\v.s and Quakers, the registrar attends at the 
registeied building, and legistuis the marriage 
liimself, as lie also does when it is a imrely civil 
ceremony taking place at his office. The pavticu- 
lai.s entered aie date of mariiage and name, age, 
condition, calling, ic.sidenco, father’s name ami 
calling of both parties. 

Deaths . — Much of what lias been .said about 
legistration of birtli.s applies to registration of 
doatli.s, but the following points are to be noted. 
Notice must be given within live days of tho 
ocomreiice by tlie nearest relative of the deceased 
present; if he does not, tlie duty falls on other 
speoified peison.s. A notice preliminary to regi.stra- 
tion may he sent, and tins o.\lends Llic time to 
fourteen days. In default of action of others, tho 
registrar ought to require tho person liable to 
appear before him before twelve montliH fioni 
the death have elapsed, and sniiply him with tho 
statutory iiartioulars. After the lapse of twelve 
months there must he written authority of tho 
Uegistvar-general hefoie tho entry can lie made. 
There are special provisioms for inqno.st oases, &c. 
The partionlais of legist ration are date, place, 
name, so.'c, age, calling, oan.so of death, iianio of 
oortifyiiig medical man, name and description of 
informant, date of registralfon, and signature of 
registrar. Provision is made for somliiig notice of 
the death of umdieal piaetilumers, iSic. to special 
registrars, in order that their namo.s may bo struck 
oft sjiccial lists, 

All tho registers since 1S30 and a mnnher of the 
older irregular onc.s are |irosurvud in. Hoincrset 
House. Tlie registrars are bound to permit, on 
payment of a fee, a search of such loamb registers 
as are in their possession. There are thirty-nino 
acts on the subject, 'riioy are from the 52 Geo. HI. 
chap. 146 to the 50 aucl 51 Viet. chap. 71. In 
Ireland tho system of registration, introduced in 
1H63, is almost o.'caotly the same as in England. 
There i.s a llegistrar-gonoral and n general registei-- 
olfloo at Dublin. In tho case of Itoman Catholic 
raaniages, a ingisLiar’s certilicale must be obtained 
and produced before celebration. The officiating 
clergyman tlicn Illls it up ; it is returned to the 
registrar, who enters the particulars in tho proper 
hooks. Other religions marriages are registered in 
the same manner as Chnroh of England inavringos 
aie in England. There are lifteen acts dealing 
with the snhjoet, the first being the 7 and 8 Viet, 
chap. 81, the last the 43 and 44 Viet. chap. 13. 

Although tho law in Scotland on tliis subject is 
mucb the same as in the rest of the United King- 
dom, some points of difference arc to he noted. 
The general register-office is at the Register House, 
Edinburgh. The office of Registrar-general is 
held by the Deputy-clerk Register. Notice of a 
birth is given in twenty-one days ; after tlireo 
months a declaration must be made before tlio 
sheriir by the informant of the particulars proposed 
to be registered. Provision is made for correction 
of the register in the case of cbildron legitimated 
per siibseqimns matrimonium. Notice of death is 
to be given witliin eight days of the event. In the 


case of legular religious maniages a statutor 
bcliednle is pioduced to and Riled up by the officiai 
iiig minister. It i.s tlien .sent to the legistiai, u'h, 
enteis the necessary ]iarticiilars in bis book. ' Tl,| 
leglstiai is lionml, ulieii leqniied, tn bo picsen 
at a marriage, and i egister Uie same. The statuton 
fee for this i.s 2()s. , and be is entitled to the sami 
Slim for registration after convietinn or ilecieeol 
declarator of an irregular mauiage. Theieaieter 
acts dealing with the subject, the first being tlis 
10 Anne, eliap. 10, the last tlie 48 and 49 Vief 
chap. 61, sect. 5. It will be understood that non 
altics of I’arving degiees of severiLy aie enacted 
against hreakeis of the Registration Acts, iSec 
Ela.'cman’s Rmisivutiun of Ihrths and Deaths m 
England., 7P«fci', and at Uca (1875). 

ItEGiHTiiATiuN OF VOTEli.s.— It is a condition 
precedent to tho exoroiso of the light to vote in 
piiiliaineiitary elections that tho name of the votei 
should be upon the register— a jii elimiiiai y leqiiisite 
ihst intioduced when the franchise was leiiiotlelleil 
ill 1832. In England the pioccss of registiatioii, 
as settled by the last Registration Act (48 and 40 
Viet. cha)). 15), is as iollows ; On file 15tli of Apiil 
in each year a precept, cmitaiuiiig a dobcrijitiomil 
the qiialilieatioiis wliich entitle jieisoiis to he legh- 
tcred as voters, is sent by Ibu clerk of the peace in 
a county, or by the town-elcik in a lioroiigli, to the 
oveisccrs of ei'cry palish or township. lieloro tlie 
31st of July the oveiseur must make out a list of 
occupier.s, whom be has asceilaiiicd to be qimlilied 
— persons who have paid their rates, and who we 
not disniialilied by receipt of jiarocliial lelief— and 
a list of loilgeis, who have sent in tlieir claims to 
vote in respect of their lodgings. By tho 20th of 
August all now claims have to bo scut in, and the 
lists, together with notices of objections, have to 
bo imblisbed on Lbe door of evm’y'climeli or public 
chapel ill the paiisb. Tliesc lists of occniiiei's and 
of claini.s and objections are then sent by the over- 
seer to the clerk' of the peace in a county, and to 
the town-clerk in a lioroiigli. In Septeiiibor the 
revising barrister comes ronud and adiadicates 
upon (liKpiiled claims and objections ; from Ills 
decision an a)>]ioal lies on a case sl.ated by him to 
the Queen’s Bench Division of the Higli Court. 
After tlii,s ruvisimi tlie register is liiially made out. 
If it is for a comity, there are three lists— lists of 
ownership, occupation, and lodger voLeis; if it is 
for a lioi'ongb, theie are two lists — the ownership 
list being omitted in boroiiglis. 

In iScotlaud the system of registiatioii is carried 
on largely by ineaiiH of the niacliiiiory inlreduced, 
for the valuation of Iniid, by tiic Valuation Act 
( 17 and 18 Viet. chap. 91 ). Tiio valuation roll, 
annually made up umter the Valuation Act, is the 
basis of tlie i egister of voters; a now forin of this 
valuation roll was provided in the Registration 
Act of 1885, each dwelling-house in the comity oi 
burgh being now siiecilied in the loll. The duties 
of assessor for legistiatioii purposo.s are poiforiiied 
by the valuation asso.ssor of oaeli burgh, or county, 
or division of a county ; lie may not be a sheriif- 
clerk, or collector of iioor-iatOH, or employed as a 
faelor or land agent in the county or bnrgli for 
which he is assessor, Ei’cry year, on or befoiethe 
15tii of Sopteiiiber, tho assessor makes out a list of 
voters, arranged nlpIiaheUcally aceouling to wards 
or paiishcs and polling di.sLriots, and jinhlislies the 
list by affixing it to tlio town-liall, the parish 
church, or other conspicuous [ilace. Any poison 
whose name is on tlie list may object to any other 
person as not liaving been entitled, on the last day 
of July preceding, to have his name inserted, by 
giving notice in a form presorilied, on or liefora 21st 
September, to tlie assessor and to the penson 
objected to ; similarly, any person whose name 
has been omitted may claim to ha\'e it inseited, 
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by notice to tlie ns-sef'Sor. Between 2otli September 
anil IGtli October >.beufi& liokt ojien legi^tiatiou 
courts foi the iiur|)ihe of ie\isino tlie li'G of voteis 
and disposing of elaiiiib and objections. The levEed 
list is deliveied by the sheiiH' to the town-cleik or 
the sheiiti'-cleik, and, beiiig piiiited, coiibtitutes 
the legister of pel sons entitled to vote at any 
electioii befoie the 1st of Noveinhev in the .succeed- 
ing year. Aiipeals in legistiation cases aie caiiied 
to a Rpecial court, constituted by the Iteform .\ct 
of 1868, consi'ting of three judges of the Com t of 
Session, one judge fioni each division of the Inner 
House, and one from the Loids Oi dinary. 

See rvorko by G. L. Broune (1878), Cox and Grady 
( new ed. 18s0 ), F. E. Davis ( new ed. IbSO ), F. 17. linger-, 
(14th ed. ISSo), J. H. Saint (18S5-S7), and M. Mackenzie 
(l&bd). 

KesinilV Donum (Lat., 'loyal gift’), an 
annual grant of puhlie money foiiiieily leceived hj- 
the Piesbyterian and other Nonconformist ministers 
in England, Scotland, and Irehiiiil. It hegan in 
1072, when Chailes II. gave £600 of secret-.sei vice 
money to he di.strihiited annually among the Pies- 
hyterian eleigv' in Iiclaiid, on hearing that they' 
had heen loyal to him, and had e\ eii siillered on 
his account. The giant was di'Coiitinued in the 
latter pint of the leigii of that monarch, as well as 
in the time of James II., hut was leiiewed in Iie- 
laiid by "William III. in 1600, who increased it to 
£1200 a yeai. It wins further augmented in 172,8 
hy Geoig'e L, in cotiserpicnce of the Presliyteriaim 
having suppoited the House of Bmiisttick, and 
r.aised hy £2200 in 1784, and again hy .£6000 in 1702. 
The amount of the Irish giant for 1868 was £45,000. 
The propriety of receiving the Eegium Donum was 
of late yeais much disputed by tho-'e of the same 
pel suasion in England iiiul Scotland. The Irish 
Ilegium Domini was withdiawii hy the Act of 1809, 
which came into force in 1871, disendowing the 
Iihh Episcopal Clniich. Compensation was made 
of life interests ; and the miiiistei.s weie allowed to 
commute on tlie same terms as the clergy of the 
Church. In 1874 it was reported that the commuta- 
tion money paid had amounted to £579,762. The 
Regiiiin Donum in England was enjoyed hr the 
three denominations, Presbyterian.s, 1 iidepenefents, 
and BavJtists, fioin 1723 till 1851. The amount 
reiiuived, £1605 per annum, was annually voted by 
parliament till July 17, 1857. The Scotch Episco- 
palians also enjoyed for a time a small part. 

See Reid'.s of the Irish Prtsh/fferian Church; 

and for the English Eegium Donum, Stoughton's Histurii 
of Rcliyioii in Enylaml, .Skeat’s Free Churches, and 
Dr Edmund Calamy’s Account of his own Life. 

Rcgiiard, Jean Pr.^ncois, French comic 
dramatist, was horn at Paris in 1656. A rich .shop- 
keeper’s son, he found himself at twenty master of 
a considerable fortune, and at once set out on his 
travels. In Italy he gave him.self up to gambling, 
but, strange to say, inci eased rather than dimin- 
ished his means. In his autobiographical lomaiice. 
La Frovenralc, we read, hut .somewhat dubiously, 
of the passion of him.self as Zelmisfor a young Pio- 
veneal wife (Elvire), his voynigiiig hack to Fiance 
with her and her husband, their capture and sale 
as slaves hy^ Algerian pirates, how he made himself 
pleasing to his master hy skill in cookery, was 
carried hy’ him to Constantinople, and, at the' end of 
his two y’ears’ captivity and many stiange ailven- 
tiires, was ransomed, together with the lady*, for 
12,000 crowns. Her he was next about to marry 
when the liiishaud reappeai ed, and sent the lover 
off again on aimless wanderings through Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, to Lapland, and hack by* 
Poland, 'Turkey, Hungary*, and Germany. From 
his return to Paris (168.3) lie gave himself to 
letters, and found his true vocation in the success 
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of Le Dli'uice at the Thefitie Italieii in 16SS. 
Eight yeaio later his line comedy, Lc Jufur, 
acliioved success at the Theatie I'lancai^. Its 
siicceS'Ois ueie Lc Distrait ( 1097), Le DDijiir 
Imprevu (1700), Les Folies Amvureiises (17041, 
Les Mtuechmes (1705), and his mastei piece, f.c 
Liyatoirc Umccrscl (170S). He dic'd hefoie liL 
time, and so suddenly as to oiigiiuite \aiious eon- 
tiaiUctoij* lepoits, 4th beptemhei 1709. Begiiaul 
was an indilleieiit poet, hut he ua-s a niastei of 
(hamatic situation and of ciiiiiic dialogue, if not of 
leiisimilitude or reality. To this ihay the le.'ider 
eudoises BoileaiTs jmlgmeiit, exjiiessed once when 
some one charged llegnaiil with iiiediouity— ‘11 
iTest p.as mediocreiufcnt gal’ ‘ (pa lie .se' I'iait 
point a liegiiaid,’ said Voltaire, ‘n'tst pas iligiie 
d’adiiiiiei !Moliere.’ 

Theie are editions by Didot (1820), Micliicls (18.14), 
and Eouniier (1875). 8ee the study by Maliitnboltz 
(Oiipeln, 1887), and Bthlioyraj’hie by Marcbeville ( ls77 ]. 

Regiiault, Alex-vndue Geouge.s Heniii, 
painter, wits hoin in Paris, SOtli October 1843, 
the son of Heiiii Yietui I’egiiaiilt (fpv.). His 
aptitude for diawing maiiifc-ted it.self vciy ciiily, 
and lie waa eoiitimially slietchiiig the animals in 
the Jaiilin ties Plantes. Aftci an excellent caieer 
in the Lycee Napoleon, he left school in 1859, 
and studied iiit under Lamothe and Cahanel ; and, 
after two unsueoe'sfnl attemiits, gained the prix 
lie Dome in 1866. Beaching Home eaily in the 
following yeai, he executed theie a remaikahle 
poitiait of Madame Dujiaic, and his historical 
subject of ‘Aiitomedon hieaking the Holies of 
Achilles,’ and ihew on wood illustiations for Way 's 
Dome. He next passed to Spain with his fiiciid 
Clarin ; and heie, as afterwaids in Tangieis, he 
found subjects of that wildly pictiiresqiie eliaraetev 
wliicli hast suited his genius. In 1869 he painted 
his poweiful equestrian portrait of Ueneial I’liin, 
now in the Louvre, and liis ‘Judith,’ and in 1870 
contiihiited his ‘Salome’ to the Salon. In 1870 
WHS also painted, at Tangiers, his terrible picture, 
‘The Execution without Judgment under the 
Moorish Kings of Granada’ — a woik now in the 
Louvre. In the same year he letiirned to Palis 
on the outhieak of the Fiaiico-Piiissiaii war ; ami 
though, as a do Home, he was exempt ft uni 
iiiilitai-y service, he volunteered as a private 
soldier, and on the 19th Jiiiiuaiy 1871 was skuiii 
on the held of Buzenval, in his twenty-eighth 
year. As an artist he had hy* no means tully 
e.xpiessed himself ; hut he had produced much that 
was maiked hy* great eneigy* and power, that 
caught in a peculiai ly* vivicl wav the splendid and 
barbaric life of the East — a life, in the words of the 
painter himself, ‘at once rich and great, terrible 
and voluptuous.' A monument to Eegnault, sculp- 
tured by* Henri Chapii, has heen erected in the 
Ecole des Beaux Aits, 1‘aris. 

See the Lives, in Erencb, by Cazalis (1372) and Marx 
(1887), and liis Oorreijtondimce, ed. by Iliiparo (1873 ). 

Reguanlt, Henri Victor, chemist and pliy- 
sicist, was horn at Aix-la-Cliapelle, 21st July 1810. 
A shopman in a Paris bazaar, he made such good 
use of liis scanty leisure as, to qiialify* himself 
for admission (in 1830) to the Ecole Poly tecluiiipie, 
ami, after the two years’ course, came out as a 
mining engineer. He heeanie a professor in Lyons, 
whence, in 1840, he was recalled to Paris as a 
luemher of the Academy* of Sciences, in conse- 
quence of some important discoveries , in oiganic 
chemistry*. Having tilled chairs in tlio Ecolo Poly- 
technique and the College de France, he became 
in 1854 director of the imperial porcelain-niaiiu- 
factoiy of Sevres, He devoted himself to the 
determination of important physical data, .such 
as the laws of expansion of gases, the iiieiisuie- 
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mciit of teni])erature, lateiU and ajiecilic lieaU, 
and especially the nunierical data beaiin^ on the 
working of steam-engines, fo) which the Royal 
Society of London an’aided him their Rninford 
medal. He al.so received the Copley medal ( 1869) 
of the Royal Society, and was one of its foreign 
members. In aildition to nnnieron.s paijera in the 
Annul cs cU Ohimie, ho pu.bli.shed a Corns 

HUmmtairs do Chimie (4 vols. 14th ml. 1871). 
He died 20th January 1878. See the Eloge His- 
tO! iqiie by Ruinas ( 1881 ). 

KcJi'llicr, M.VTinjiax, a great I’lenoh satirist, 
was horn at Chartres, 21st Reccinhcr 1573. His 
father was a well-to-do citizen ; his niateinal uncle 
was the Ahbe Hesportes the poet. The hoy was 
tonsured at nine, hirt grew rrp di.ssijr,at(!tl ami idle. 
Irr early youth ho .soenis to have visited Italy in the 
suite of the Cardinal de Joyeu.se, and is snpposed 
later to have transferred his .services to Phdip]re 
de Ilethnne, ■'rdin went as auihassador to Rome in 
1601. lie ohtained a canonry at Chirj’tre.s, and 
enpiyed Lire favour of Henry IV. and his couit. 
But his follic.s .sapjred his health, and he died 
an untimely dentli, 13Lh Oetoher 1613. His lii.st 
collection of satii es had appeared in 1608. llegnier’s 
■whole work together scarce exceeds 7000 lines — si.x- 
teen satires, three epistles, live elegies, and some 
odes, songs, epigrrims, and inisoellaMeims niece.s — ^j’et 
it is enough to place him high in the order of merit 
among the poets of Franco. He i.s gieatcst in. his 
satires, wiitteir in the usual Ale.xandvine couplet, 
and adinhahly polished, yet vigorous and oiiginal. 
They touch social and nroial iiuesli()n.s only, and 
consennently are not of mertdy eiiheinoral interest, 
as political satires most often are j and, what is 
rare in Fienoh satire, thc,y niostly escape the fault 
of handling abstract types instead of actual con- 
crete embodiments of the type. Breadth, force, 
and leality eliaraetoi'ise tliein all, hut these meuts 
together reaoli their higlie.st point in the thirteenth, 
Ilucctte, a satire on a hypocritical old woman rvho 
corrupts the hearts of the .young around lior by her 
cynical views of life. Reguior imitated indeed the 
satua of Juvenal and Horace, yet he did not copy 
it, and ire threw his own heart into the form he 
borrowed. lie was the ia.sL of the great poets of tlio 
16th century : after him wa.s to follow a period of 
barrenness, alike from the povert.y of nature and the 
sterilising inlluences of the traditions of Malherbe 
and his school. It ^\'ns against the attacks of 
IVfallierhe that Regnier championed Uonsaul, and 
later he liimself was defended by Boileau. 

Editioni arc by Urossatte (1729), Langlet Bufresnoy 
1733), I’rasncr I’oitcviu (1860), M. do Baithfilcniy 
1802), and E. Couibct (1S7S). tJcG Oherrier’s Biblio- 
yvapMe dc licijiiicr (18SU). 

Bcgratiag. See Engrossing. 

Regular Canons. See Canon. 

Regulars. See Clergy. 

RcgulnSt term in Metallurgy, which i.s now 
used in a generic sense for niotals in dillereiit 
stages of purity, hut 'whicli still letain, to a greater 
or less extent, the impurities tlio.y contained m the 
state of ore. When, for example, the ore known 
as the sulphide of copper is smelted, the product of 
tho dill'erant furnaces through which it passes is 
called legnlus until it is nearly pure copirer. The 
name, which signifies ‘little king,’ was lirst given 
by the alchemists to the metal antimony, on 
account of its power to render gold hrittio, 
Regains. See Golden-chested Wren. 

Regains, Marcus Atilius, a fa\-ourite hero 
■\yith the Roman wnfcera, was consul for the first 
tirae_ in 267 B.C., and for his military sncccsses 
ohtained the honour of a triumph. Chosen consul 
a second time (256), he ■was sent along with his 


colleague Manlius at tho^ head of a navy of 330 
.ships against the Carthaginians, and eiieounteibir 
the enemy’s fleet oil' Ileraclea Minor he totally 
defeated it. The Ronian.s then landed near Clypea^ 
where for some time Regulus was victoiious in 
every eneounter, hut at last (255) suffered a total 
defeat and was taken prisoner. He lemained in 
captiiity foi five yeais, hut when fresh reveises 
induced the Carthaginians to solicit peace Regulus 
was released on paiole and sent to Rome in com- 
pany with the runic envoys. It is lelated by the 
Roman iioels and Idstorians, as an instance and a 
model of tho most snpi-eme heroism, ho^w Regulus at 
liist rofii.sed to enter Rome since lie was no longer 
a citizen ; how, after this conscientious scruple was 
overcome, ho declined^ to give his opinion in the 
■Senate till that illnstiious body laid ujion liiiu ih 
commauds to do so ; how he then eainestly dis- 
suaded them from agieeing to any of the Cartha'dn- 
ian proposals, ei'en to an exchange of (irisoneis; and 
how, .-ifler ho had suoeoeiled by his earnest appeals 
in obtaining the lejeetion of the Carthaginian 
ollei.s, he resisted all persuasions to break hh 
parole, though eonscions of the fafe that awaited 
him, and, refusing even to see his family, returned 
with the amhiissadois to Carthago, whore the 
rnleib, maddened by the failure of their schenits 
tluoiigh Ids instnimentalily, put him to death by 
the most iiorrihle tortuies. 'I’lie common story is 
that he was placed in a cask or chest stuck full of 
nails, also that, with his eyelids cut off, he was 
exposed to tho glare of the Afiiean sun, Unfor- 
tunately this noljlo iale of lieioie patriotism and 
unflinching fortitude is nnliistorionl, or at least un- 
supported by any good authority. 

R<.^gnln.S, or Rut.e, St, aecouUng to legend, a 
moidc of t'onstantiniiple or hishoii of I’atraa wlio in 
347 A.l). came to JVluekro.ss or Kihimont (after- 
wards St Andrews), hanging relies of St Andrew 
to Scotland from the Ea.sL. The adoption of St 
Andrew as the national ))aLron saint appeam to 
belong to the first half of the Hth century j and 
for the jiossihle identification of St Regnlns with 
an Irish St lUagail of tho Gtli eentuiy, see Skene's 
CcUio Scoiland (vul. ii. 1H77). 

Regnv, the rich, black cotton soil of India, It 
i.s the result of tho long'-continneil growth and 
decay of vegetation — the organic residue being 
commingled ■with the disintcjgialed and ileconiposed 
debris of the subjacent locks. 

Rei. See Mileei. 

RclclieilHacll, a manufacturing town of 
Saxony, 11 ndle.s S’VV. of Zwdekau, jiroduces 
woollen fabrics — merinoes, ilannel, shawls, quilts, 
eashniere — and has wool-spinning, dyeing, and 
calico-printing yvorks. Pop. (1885) 18,330. 

Reiclicnlnicll, a town of Pm.ssian Silesia, 46 
miles by rail SE. of Liegnitz. Poi». 7368. 

Rciclicnltacli, l-lisiNfficii Cottlieb Ludwig 
(1793-1870), a botanist and zoologist, from 1820 a 
professor at Dresden. — Ili.s son, Heinrich Gustav 
(1824-89), was also a hotaiiist, a (irofcssor at Ilaiii- 
hiirg from 1862. He was famous in coimeotion with 
orchids. 

Rciclientoacli, Karl, Baron von, naturalist 
and technologist, was hour at Stuttgart, 12th 
February 1788, and educated at Tiihingon. After 
a .short political inpirisorimont at the instigation of 
the French authorities, he studied the industrial 
arks, and in 1821, in connection witli tlie Count of 
Salm, lie commenced a number of manufactories of 
diffeiont kinds at Blansko in Moravia, wliieli ho 
managed with great snece.ss, retiring with a for- 
tune. He devoted nincli study 1o tho compound 
products of the distillation of organic substances, 
and he .succeeded in hiinging to light a number of 
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lit carlimi and lijdingen not pre\inns.]y 
knoM-n ; among these were cioa='Ote (ISSM) and 
paraffin. .Studjing with entlmsiaism the Mibjert 
of animal magnetism, he disooveiod, as he thought, 
a new force in n.atnic, which he called Od (q.v.), 
and conceived to he inteimcdhito hetweeii electii- 
city, magnetism, iie.at, .anil light, and i ccogiiisahlc 
only by the nerves of .sensitive persons. His chief 
work's are Gculof/isc/ic ^[dtlicilnmjen aiis Mahrcn 
(lfe34), Uidcu.iii'hiinfini nhn- the Di/iiointih 
Mngnetis.uvs (1S47-41I), .serei.al works on ‘oilic 
force' (lSr)2-5S), AidLufUnKn (ISCG), Die. Odisclic 
Lnhc (1SG7). Several of his works have been 
tr-arr skated. He died at Leipzig-, Janriary 10, 1S(!9. 
See biographical works hy .Sehrntter (ISliO) and 
Fechner (1876). 

Reiclieilberff* the chief scat of the clolh rrr.anrr- 
f.actrire in Rortlr Bolrerrria, stands on the Neissg, 
86 rrriles by r.arl NE. of Pragrre. Apart fr-om the 
principal irrilustry, itr which, in the town and 
ncighborrrhood, .some 10, 000 -workmen are employed , 
cotton and -woollen fabrics, machinery, arrd leatlrer 
are rnanrrfacturcd. The cloth inihrstry was estab- 
lished here in the IGth centrrry. There is an im- 
portant indrrstrial .school. Pop. (1880)28,000. 

Reiclionlltlll, an Alpine spa in the extrertre 
south-east of Ihrvaria, 10 ntiles SR*, of Salzbrn-g. 
It was almost wholly consumed Iry fire in 1884, .and 
Iras been Itandsntrrelv rohurlt. It is the chief 
centre of the Ilav.arran .salt-works, and in the 
maTtrif.actrrr'e of salt (11,800 tons atrntralK ) its 3430 
irrhalritants are for tire rrrost part eitrploycd, though 
the delightful air of the valley in which it st.ands, 
and its saline sprtng.s, attract about 6000 visitors 
every stimnrer'. The salt spriitgs are liftcerr in 
nunr'irer, and lie at a depth ot SO feet ; two of them 
yield 23 per cent, of salt A htine comlirit, 75 
miles in length, conveys the water of the salt- 
spi'inga from Borcirtesgaderr, thrnrrgli Beicltertball, 
over nrorrntain 1130 feet high, to 'Trarrtrstom airtl 
Eosenlreirtr, hr the r icinity of which ahirndant 
tinrbev for fuel is proorirable. 

Rciolijritadt, Duke of. See N.tpot.ros H. 

Rciclistag. See GE^lMA^•Y, Vol. V. p. 178. 

Reid, C'APT.AIJI M.tYXE, wr-iter of boys’ stories, 
rvas born in County Down in ISIS, arrd at tweirty 
emigrated to Arrreriea, wlteie Ire led ,a roving and 
adveriturouis life, served in tire T^nited .States atiiry 
during the Mexrc.'in rvar of 1847, arrd distingnished 
himself especially in tire stnrnr of Clrapultepec. 
The Hungarian .struggle, in wlriolr be Ir.ad meant 
to take part, -was at an end Irefore lio readied 
Europe, whereupon be settled down to a literary 
iife, firrst at London, ne.vt in rjiiekinghanrsbire. 
He died October 22, 1883. His vigorous .style 
and the profusion of hairlrreadtli ’scapes be pro- 
vided delighted Iris breathless readers, who did 
not stop to notice the truthfrrlrrGss of his scenery 
and the occasional excellence of the narrative 
style. Arrrorrg his best books were tire Bog Hunter 
(1853), the Bush Bogs (18,r0), and the Boy Tar 
( 18G0 ), tire Scalp Hunters ( 1847 ), tire Hijle Hangers 
(1850), tire IVar Trail (1857), and tire Headless 
Horseman (1865). See the DIerrrorr by his widow 
(1&90). 

Reid, Geokue, P.K.S..A, -was bom at Aber- 
dee/i, 31st October 1841. -After having been trained 
as a litlrogiairber, ire studied art in the Trrrstees’ 
Aeaderrry, Eilitiburglr, under Mollinger at Utrecht, 
rtrrder Yvon in Parks, and with Israels at the 
Hague. He was elected A. R.S.A. in 1870, and 
li.B.A. in 1877, and succeeded Sir W. P. Dorrglas 
as P. R.S.A, in 1891. He is most widely known by 
ht.s portraits, -wlricb are di.stingrrislred by unflinclr- 
iiig verisimilitude, vigorotrs Irarrdlittg, arrd thorongli 
modelling. His half- and full-leugtlrs are reritark- 


.abte for their indiviilrralityof.attrtrrde, for the inGgbt 
with wliiclr, in c.ach caic, the cb.'r,t.rcteii--tics of tire 
i-itter are expre«ed liy tire entire figrrre, as w ell 
by the face. .-Vrnong his more import. rnt poi traits 
.are ‘Lord Pre^ulLiit Iirglis.’in tire .Seold'h P.’.ih.a- 
rirent Hoir-e; ‘ H. IVellwonil Ma.vwell of Mrrncbes;’ 
and ‘Jolin llackenrie. ’ lie Iras also produced 
m.any rich, freely painted flower-pieee.s, a* well as 
landscape work of a delicate and quiet char nr ; and 
bis book illustrations prove liini one of tire rrin-,t 
acconiplLbed of living ilrauglitsriieu. 

Reid, Thom.IS, bead of the Srottisb .sclrnol of 
l’bilo«o])lry, was born on the 26tlr .April 1710, at 
iStr.af;lian, a country pari~h in Kiricarilineshire, 
where Iris father was minister. His mother he- 
hingeil to the well-known family of the (Iregorys 
(q.v.). Reid began his education at the parish 
school of Kineanime, .and at the irge of twelve he 
heeariie a stiideirt of M.aiischal College in Aber- 
deen. He took his degree of IrL.A. in 1726, and 
eiintinned to reside in Aberdeen as college lihi.ari.rtr, 
his chief shtdios Iieiirg nratlrerriatics and the natural 
philosophy of Xewton. In 1730 he left Aberdeen, 
.and went to England, wherche wasintrodireeJ to the 
most distingirislied men in O.xfoid, Cambridge, and 
Loiitlon. In the following year he w.as presented 
hy the sen.atns of King's College to the ]rarisli 
clmrcli of Row Machar in .Aberdeenshire. The 
parishioners were bitterly opposed to his .appoint- 
ment, hut his conihrct arrd irt.arrnef gi iidrrally won 
therii over. It is said tliat, from distrust of his 
powers, inste.ad of composing for the pulpit him- 
self, be preached the sorrirorrs of Tillotson arrd otlier 
EuglksU divines. Irr 1739 Hume's Treatise on, 
Human Haturc .appear-ed, tire penrsal of wlricb gave 
tire iiiipirlse that determined Reid’s future plrilo- 
soplrical career. He had firlly adopted the idealism 
of Berkeley, but was now revolted by the eoncln- 
sion.s drawn frorir it by Hume, and in cotrsequence 
wa.s leil to seek a now foundation for the commoir 
notions as to a rir.aterral world. Irr 1748 he contrib- 
uted to the Royal Society of Londoit a short essay 
on Quantity. In 1752 Ire was ajrpointed one of tire 
professors of Pbilosopliy in King's College, Aber- 
deen, tire .senatus being the patrons of the cba.ii'. 
Here be followed the establisbed course of teaching 
ill three successive years to the same students 
niatbeniatics, natural pbilosoirby, and moiLd jrlrilo- 
sophy. He was tire founder of a Literary Society 
in Aberdeen, w bich enrolled among it.s members 
Canipbcll, Beattie, turd other men of ability; to 
this society he .submitted his fiint draft of the 
Inguiry into the Human Hind. In 1763 he was 
chosen to succeed Adam .Smith os professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the riuiveisity of Glasgow. 
In 17G4 he publislied his Inquiry. His thirst for 
general science never left him ; at the age of fifty- 
live he attended Black's lectures on Heat. He 
continued in the diitie.-r of his chair till 1781, when 
lie retired to devote his leiuaiiiing strength to the 
publication of Iris works on the miniL In 1785 the 
Philosophy of the Intdlatual Powers appeared, 
and in 1788 tire Active Powers — together foniiing a 
systematic work on the science of the lirimau mind. 
In ] 774 he iiad contiihiited his accoiiiit of Ai-istotle’.s 
logic to Lord Karnes’s Sl.xtches. The publication 
of the Aetiee Powers was tire close of his career as 
an author, altbough to the end of bis life be kept 
up Ilia bodily and mental rigour and his interest 
in science. He was taken ill suddenly in the 
autumn of 1706, and died on the 7tlr October. 

Like K.airt, Reid was roused lo metajrbysroal 
researcli by Huiire, and beeairre the obref of a 
school wlrose aim was to deliver- pltilosoplty from 
scepticism, and to do so by resting finally on pr in- 
ciples of intuitive or a priori origin. The Scottish 
philosopltj', donriuant till Sir W. Hanriltou’s time 
in Scotland, and irrlineirtial in France (see Rover- 
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CoLLAED), found a zealout. defender in M'Cosli 
(q.v.). 

Sgc the article CoJtMON SnN.SE; the Life by Dugald 
SteWiait ]3rc6xed to Eoitl’s worhe (4 vols. 1803 ) ; the edition 
by Sir ATilliaiii Hamilton (ISfiS); vol. ii. of I'crrier’s 
Lee, lures (IStiG) ; and M'Co&h’s Scottish PUlosophij. 

Rcig'af^C, a tliriving uiaikefc-town of Surrey, 
plutt^imtiy situated at the southeiu Viase of the 
NoUh Downs, 21 miles S. of London. Of tlie 
castle of tlie Bails of Warrenno little remains .save 
a glassy mimnd, with large vaults or caverns be- 
neath it. The chiiroh, with Transition Norman 
pioi'., hut mainly Peipeiidicniar. contains the giave 
of Lord Howard of EHingharn, and a library (1701) 
uilh .some enrions MSS. and many of Evelyn’s 
hooks. Other buildings arc the pnblio hall (1801) 
and the giammar-school (167o). Eo-ve the mar- 
tyrologist is clniined for a resident ; and Ai'ch 
hisliop Usher died here. Till 18,32 Reig.ate 
retiiiiied two memheia to parliament, and then 
one till 1807. It w,as incorporated ,as a municipal 
borough in 1803. Pop. (ISol) 4027; (1881 ) 18,602 ; 
( 1801) 22,046. 

R('isn of Terror. See Danton, Roues- 

rlEEIlE. 

Itoikiavik. See Icel.vnd. 

Reiiii.i'rii.s, IIeiimann Samuel, .scholar and 
theologian, was born 22il Dcoember 1094, at Ham- 
burg. He atudiod at Jena and Wittenberg, 
travelled afterwards in Hollauil and England, ami 
was on his return elected rector of the scliool at 
Wismar, and subsequently professor of Hebrew 
and Mathematics at the gymnasium of Ilamlmrg, 
He died there, 1st March 1708. He is the author 
of the .so-called ' Wolfenblittol.sche Eragmente einos 
Hngemumton,’ first pnhlishod by Le.s.Hing in 1777. 
Those ‘ EragmeriLo,' up to that time only known 
in MS. by a few of Ituimauis’ most intimate 
friends, prorluoed tlio profouiulost sensation 
llironghont Germany: .sinoe in them the author, 
ill the hoklcst and most treiioliant manner, denied 
the supernatural origin of Christianity, Another 
work ill the same direction is his Vornehmstc 
Wahrhaiton clcr Nutiirlichcn Bolir/ion ; of a mis- 
cellaneous oharaotei are his Primitia mwiariensia, 
T)n Vita Fuhneii, and bis edition of Dio Cassius. 
See the monograph by D. F. Strauss (1800; 2d 
ed. 1878). 

Rciiii.S. See Riieim.s. 

Kciii. See Beiule, Ridinu and Dkiving. 

Rciiulcor, or Oaeibou {liant/ifcr tantndiis), a 
siipi'ius of deer, the only representative of the 
geiiu.s. It is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America, and was introduced 
into Iceland in 1770. In Ciuthness it existed till 
tlie iiiuldle of the 13tli century (Ilarting’s Extinct 
British Animals, 1880). It is liy far the most v.alu- 
ahle of the deer, for not only are the liosh and skin 
of imich use, lint the animal lias long been dome.sti- 
cated in Scandinavia, o.spunially among tlie Lap- 
laiider.s. Tlie wild reindeer of Lajdatul is almost 
equal in size to tlie stag, but there me great 
dill'eiences of size in dilferent districts, the large, st 
size lieing generally attained in tlie polar regions, 
q’hc domesticated animal is never so large as the 
wild one ; but that of Siberia is, like the wild one. 
miieli larger tlian that of Lapland. The reindeer 
is strong, soiiiBwliat lioavily liuilb, but yet very 
swift. The Iiair is longer in winter, and is gray 
or biownisli in colour. Tlie legs are short and 
tliiclc, and tlie broad main lioofs spread out ns tlie 
animal speeds over the snow. Besides tlie main 
hoofs, there are tivo accessory lateral hoofs. The 
bead is carried horizontally, not erect as in other 
deer. The niuflle of the nose is hairy. Tlie antlers 
are large and are unique in being possessed by 
both sexes. Moreover, they begin to apiiear at an 


early stage in life, 114111111 a few weeks after birth 
and at the same time in both sexe.s, whereas in the 
othci deer, in which only the males have antlei.s 
they do not appear betore nine montli.s or inoie 
after biith. In the female Ihe antlers are some 
what smaller, tliinner, and less blanched than hi 
the male, and are retained through the winter 
until the breeding season iu spring, after wbicli 
they are east. ‘ T'lio male, on the othei hand ’ 
Darwin notes, ‘casts bis bonus imicli earlier 
toward.s the end of November.’ There is o-veat 
vaiiahility in the antloi.s; ‘theie is a “ hez tine’’ 
as well as a “hiow tine,” whioh aie peculiar in 
being eitlici liraiiolicd or palmate.’ In siimniei 
tlie Lapland reindeer feeds chielly on the shoots 
of willow and hiich, while in wintei it depends 
mainly on liehoiis such as the so-calleil reindeei 



Reiiuiuei {Jlnoi/ifcr tauiiiijus). 


nios.s. 11 seems that they use liotli tlieiv anlleis 
and tlioir lioofh in removing Ihe snow wliioli liides 
tlieir food. The aninialH mil swiftly, but not 
Graceful ly, taking long sliding strides, and tlieir 
hoofs snap togutlier a,s they run. In tlieir natural 
life the reindeer are gregarious. I’lioy migrate 
from the inonntiiins to the lowlands in winter, anti 
return again in spring, a change in [lart dependent 
on tlio food-supply. Moreover, liy lea\ ing the low- 
lands in spring tlio.y free tliemselves from tlie gnats 
and gad-llies, wlii'cli troniile tliem very seiiously. 
It is said tliat tlio Laiips have to move tlieir herds 
near the coast in tlio summer if the health of tlieir 
stock is to 1)0 preserved, and .sometinics an immense 
lierd will rnsli in a headlong race to the sea. 

In Nortli Ainoiiea and elsewlicre the reindeer 
is liunted for tlie sake of its lle.sli, fat, and hide. 
Tlicy are sliot or trapped in snow pits. The flesh 
and fat are used in a fresh state or made into 
penimicaii. The sicin is used in many ways— for 
clothing, bedding, and tlie like. To tlio Lap- 
landers ‘ tlie reindeer servos as a substitute for 
liorse, cow, sheep, and goat,’ luit its doine.sticatioii 
is not very comiilete. It constitutes the chief part 
of tlie Lapp’s wealtli, and some possess tame herds 
of two tiiousand or more, wliicli feed cliiclly in the 
mountainous regions in summer and in tlie lower 
grounds in wiiitur, Thu luilmal can maintain a 
speed of nine nr ton miles an liour for a long time, 
and can easilj'- draw a weiglit of two liundred 
ponnds besides the sledge. Alino.st every part of 
the dead animal is used in some way. The rein- 
deer also yield.s exoollent milk. 

Reindeer Moss {C'anomyce rangiferina or 
Gladonia rangifarina), a lichen of groat importance 
to tlie Lapiandens and ntlier inliahitaiits of the 
nortlieramost regions of Europe and Asia, as foiim 
ing ihe cliief winter food of tlie reindeer. It is 
found in almost all parts of the world, hut is 
most abundant and luxuriant in tlie Arctic regions. 
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It is cniniaun in Biitain, glowing in nioois and on 
inomitain«. It eoveis extt-n-ive haets in Lapland 
and other very noitheiii eountrie'., making them 
even in summer n,- white as snow, and often thus 
occupies the giouinl in pine fore-ts. When pine 
fuiests are destioyed by liie it soon springs up in 
its greatest lu\uiiiince. It L a veiy variable 
plant, hut always consists of a mueli-hianched erect 
cylindiical tubular thallus, with small peifoialions 
in tlie axils. It attains a lieight of two inches and 
upwards. The blanches of plants which glow 
together usually mix very intricately into one 
mass. The importance of this lichen was fiist 
brought into notice by Linmeiis in a lieantiful 
passage of bis Flora Lapponiru. The reindeer 
reacli it liy scraping, even when it is covered with 
veiy deep snow. It is capable of lieing n.sed for 
liumau food, and was recommended for this pur- 
])Ose in times of dearth by ,an edict of Gustavus 
III. of Sweden. Its taste is pleasant, altliongli 
attended with a slight pungency or acridity'. It is 
generally boiled in leindeer milk. Its nutritious 
qualities depend chiefly on the Licbenin (q.v.) 
which it contains. 

Kciucke Fuclis. See Eevn.ird the Fox. 

Kelapsill^ Fever (also known as fumim- 
fe.rer ami semn-daij fci-er) is one of the tliiee great 
.species of continued fever, the two others being 
typhus and typhoid. It was fiv.st definitely dis- 
crimin.'ited from tbe.se diseases by Dr Hemler'on 
of EdinliurgU and other Scottish physicians about 
1842, Imt it can be traced back with certainty in 
the records of disease a ceiitniy farther, when it 
was prevalent in Ii eland and iScotland. During 
the 19th century it has been met with in those 
countries, in England, in cential and eastern 
Europe, the countries suiroiinding the Levant, 
Noith Africa, India, China, and, though never 
exten.'-ivoly, in Noith America. Relapsing fever 
nsnally begins sudilenly with rigors, a sense of 
cliilline.ss, and fiontal lieadaolie. Febrile reaction 
soon sets in, with a temperature of 104° or move, 
and pulse usually’ over 100 per minute ; the tongue 
is coated witli a thick moist whitish fur i and the 
skin is often jaundiced (a phenomenon that never 
occurs in typhus or typlioid fevei ). There is 
severe aching pain in the joints and muscles, and 
great sleeplessness ; hut delirium, if piesent at all, 
usually comes on only towaids the end of the fust 
week. After the ahove-desciibed symptoms have 
lasted for a period varying from fl^’e to eight day.s, 
generally on the seventh day, a sudden change 
takes place. This crisis commences witli a copious 
perspiration, which is followed by a rapid falling 
of tlie pulse and temperatuie to or below tiie 
normal, and the patient appears nearly well. But 
from the fifth to the eighth day of this .seeming 
convalescence a sudden relapse occurs, and all the 
primary symptoms return ; these often run a rather 
shoitercour.se tli.'in befoie, and again teiniinate in 
sweating and in a second convalescence, which is 
in most cases ])ermanent. The relapse sometimes, 
however, ocouis three oi' even four times. Death 
is a rare termination of relapsing fever; and when 
it doe.s occur, it is usually before tire seventb day 
of the disease. No important anatomical lesion 
is constantly observed in the bodies of those who 
succumb to this disease, except enlargement of the 
spleen. One form of the disease, however', is ritnclr 
more severe, anil very often fatal. It was origin- 
ally’ described as a distirret disease under the name 
of bilious tjipkoid, and is clraracter-ised by’ nrore 
niarkeil implication of the digestive or-gans, by the 
coiistarrt presence of jaundice, and by absence or 
incomplete development of the crisis aird inter- 
mission. It Iras now been shown to be really 
identical with relapsing fever jivoper'. Relapsing 


j fever U generally rrret with atrrorrg those liiing 
under irnfavotrr.'ihle hygienic eomiiti<ln^ ; it is 
blpeeialiy aiit to attack a popmlatiorr srrflering frorrr 
in'-nfficreut nourishment (hence the name famine- 
feier), and is seldom met uitlr anrong the U]ipef 
clause-,, or among Europeans residing in the tropics, 
trnless tlrey are hrirught closely in contact uith the 
sick. At the same tirrre it is very infectiorr.-, 
-Spreading either directly frorrr tire patient to 
doctor.s, nurses, ic., or- ffom clothes and bedding 
to nasltenvoriren, who Ir.ave .srrifered severely rtr 
sortte epidemics. It i\as shown by Oberrrreier of 
Berlin in 1873 th.at an oig.misnr (.Spirillum, q.v.) 
is constantly’ pre-sent in the blood of those suflering 
from the disease, and his results have been con- 
lirnted by numerous other oliserver-s. Moreover, 
a sinrilar disease Iras been produced in rrtonkeys 
by inocnlation with the otg.anistn, ulridr has abo 
hecu found in their bodies after ileatlr. There 
can be no doubt, tlrerefrrre, that this spirillnm is 
tire c.arrse of the disease (see Geum Theory of 
Disease). Though relapsing fever Iras been ahrrnil- 
antly proved to he distrnet from typhus, they are 
often as-ociated in a curious way; epidenrica of 
the two diseases Irave freqirently Ireen observed to 
occur in the sarrre place either" simultaneously or 
successively’. 

Treatment . — The patient, as in other febrile 
diseases, must be kept in bed ; an errretic at tire 
fotrnrreneentcnt of the attack ia often useful, and 
aperients may be i-eqnrred ; a light but liberal diet 
shotrld be given. Opi.ates are frequently necessary 
to relieve the pain and sleeplessness. " No means 
have yet been discovered for cutting slrort the 
disease or preventing relapses. 

Relations) Maintenakce of. According to 
English law, a husband is bound to maintain Irjs 
wife ; if Ire refuses or neglects to do so, or makes it 
iirrpossible for her to live with him, site has an 
‘authority of nece.ssitv ’ to jrletlge Iris credit for tire 
necessaries of life. Fmler the statutes relatirrg to 
the poor a Itushaml may be punisltcd for deserting 
Iris wife, and compellerl to ptovirle for her main- 
tenance; tire Itttsbirttd of a lunatic wife may be 
comiielled to eorrtiibrrte to her nraintenairce in an 
asyhtnt. Under the Married Woirten’s Property 
*\et, 188'2, a woman wlto has property ntay he com- 
pelled to contribute to the rttaintetrance of her 
liusii.aitd. At the common law a parent is not 
legally hound to rrraiirtain a child ; hrrt Ire may be 
indicted for rrot srriiidyitig an infarrt child with 
irecessar ies. In like ttrairner a child is not bound 
at common law to maintain Iris parents. But the 
poor-law of 1603 itrrpoaes a direct li.ability on the 
father, grandfatlrer, motlrer, gr-amlnrother, or 
children of any person not able to work ; and by a 
subsequeirt act a iiran wlto trrarries a wortran having 
citildren (legitimate or illegitimate) rrrust rrraintaln 
such clrildren. Bastard citildren are to be main- 
tained by the motlrer ; but tire father may be 
summoned before justices and ordered to pay a 
weekly sum to tire niotlrer, or to a pet.snn appointed 
by tire justices. A grairdebild is not hitble to 
maintain a grandparent, nor c.m a ntan be required 
to irraintain persoirs related to bint only by affinity 
(a.s e.g. a .son’s wife), or a collateral relation (as 
e.g. a brother or nephew). In Scotland the father, 
and failing him tire nrotber, is bortnd to maintain 
citildren until they at e old enough to earn a liveli- 
* hood ; .-i father reftt.sirtg to provide for- bis ehrld is 
prrnishable by fine or imprisonment. Patents have 
a claittt on their children, and a husband is bnrind 
to maintain tire indigent parents of bis wife during 
the s-ubsislence of the marriage. The father of art 
illegitimate child is hound to support it, and if the 
child is unable to earn a livelilrood the obligation 
may last throrrghorrt its life. A husband is, of 
course, bound to sup])ort bis w’ife ; if Ire refuses to 
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do so she may fauo for alinicnlj, and he is liable lo 
her creditois for aliiiientaiy debts. In the United 
States the law-s of the states vary ; hut the duty to 
support wife, children, and parents is generally 
recogni.sed, and it is lusually made a penal offence 
to abandon wife or childien. 

Relative Keys. See Scale. 

Relative Rank. See It.tNK. 

Relativity of Knowledge. The doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge is almost a oominon- 
jjlaco in some philosophical schools, and is as 
stienuonsly denied by oLlieis. It is connected 
piimarily with the contrast between the absolute 
and the lelative, or the iionmenon and phenomenon, 
and is one phase of the great discussion as to the 
relation of knowledge to reality. In its modern 
form the doctiine has obtained currency chielly 
through the speculations of Kant, Hamilton, and 
Mr Herbert Spencer. Knorvledge evidently implies 
a Icnower and a relation between the knower and 
the object known. Hence it is argued that the 
object i.s conditioned by the relation into which it 
is brought ; merely by becoming an object the 
thing as it is in itself undergoes a ebaiige or 
accommodation. Our knowledge therefoic can 
never yield ns the reality of things — the noumenon 
or tlung-iu-itsulf — but only the phenomenon, the 
thing as it appears to us. Or, as it is otherwise 
expressed, in being known theohjoct must conform 
to the nature of the knowing faculty, the mental 
con.stitution or organisation of llie knower; we 
cannot, therefore, oonclude, say.s Hamilton, that 
the piopertioB of existence are known ‘in their 
native purity and without addition or inodifioation 
from our oignns of aonae, or our cajiacities of 
iiitelligeiioe.’ HairriUoii’s general ooiiclu.sion is : 
‘ Of things absoliilely or in tlieiiiselvo.s, be they 
external or he they intouial, we know nothing, or 
know them only as incngnisahlu ; and we become 
aware of their iiicompiehenKihlo existonoe only as 
this is indiiuctly or accidentally revealed to u.s, 
through ocrtaiii qualities related to our faculties of 
knowledge. All that we know is therefore pheno- 
inciial, phenomenal of the unknown.’ This is 
adopted by Mr Spencer, and made the basis of 
his theory of knowledge, or rather of what Forrier 
would have called liia agnoiology, hi.s doctrine of our 
necessary ignoranoe : ‘ The reality o.xjatiiig behind 
all appearances is, and must ever he, nidrnown.’ In 
Kant a .similar doctrine i.s associated witli the 
asserted subjectivity of the forms of space and 
time ; but it is also based upon the broader con- 
sideration that perception can give us ‘only the 
relation of an olqect to the subject, not the inward 
essence which belongs to tlic object in itself.’ The 
empirical .scliools, whioli resolve our knowledge into 
iinpre.ssion.s of .sense nianipulnted according to the 
laws of association, likewise accept in its wklc.st 
•seii.so, as J. S. Mill points out, the doctrine of ‘ the 
entire inacoes-sihility to our faculties of any other 
knowledge of things than that of the impressions 
wliieh they produce in our mental coiiscionsne.ss.’ 
But, iuasmnoh as they in many ca&e.s profess a 
sceptical idealism wliicli denies, or leaves doubtful, 
the existence of any reality beyond the Btatc.s of 
con.seiousnesB, their views arc loss usually a&,sooi- 
ated with the term. 

The star ting-point of the above argument must 
be conceded by all. Knowledge obviously implies 
relation ; it exists only through the duality of 
knower and known, this duality being as nocessarily 
present in tlie case of what is called self-laiow- 
ledge as in the case of knowledge by self of inde- 
pendent objects. But the upholclera of the rlocti'ine 
of relativity proceed to convert this essential 
feature of intelligence into a proof of the ‘iinpjo- 
tenoe’ of our faculties. For the term is used in 


such a way as to imply a taint or defect in oui 
knowledge. Oiir knou ledge is condemned hccaiiso 
it fails to realise a ceitain ideal. The rpie'.tion 
arises, however, whether the ideal proposed is in 
any sense legitimate or possible. lYhat is tins 
‘reality existing behind all appeaiauces,’ this 
thing in itself that so peisislently ev adas our gia.sii’ 
The answer of a sound philosophy would se'om to 
he that this nnlcnown essence or noumeiial reality 
is a fictitious entity of our ouii cieation. The 
essence or nature of a thing is expiessed in its 
(puilities or action ; the nonmenon reveals itself in 
the phenomenon. The velativi.sts aie in the hahit 
of saying that ‘we know only phenomena,' thus 
making oui knowledge of phenomena the giounil of 
oui ignorance of the onrrespoiiding nounienn. But, 
stiictly speaking, it is a misuse of language to say 
that we know phenomena ; the phenomenon is our 
knowledge of the nnumuiioii. To say that we 
know phenomena is therefore only a lounilabout 
way of saying that wc know', and u hat we know ia 
tlie mmnienon or thing-in-itself. Of cmnse the con- 
trast between knowing and being is not aliolished 
according to this view; in human knowledge, at all 
events, the existence of ohjcols is iiulependeiit of 
oni knowledge of them. It is this contrast between 
the thing as existent and the thing as known that 
lends plausibility to the doctrine of lelalivity, 
But the cnntiast only ju.stilioB us in .saying that 
knowing a thing is not the same as being that 
thing j wheiens the relativistic doctiine saja that, 
/pso facto, to know a thing is not to know the 
reality of the thing. Knowledge, in this view, 
infallibly cuts us o/I'froni knowing. 

Apart from this gcncial line of thought, the 
doctiine is frcqnoiiUy based upon the large extent 
to wbicli sensatioii enters into all our knowledge. 
Ill the strueture of tlieir sense-organs diffeieiit 
living creatures differ appreeiably, and there will 
lie a corresponding dill'eionco in the image of the 
world wliich they make to thcm.selvos. The know- 
ledge of cveiy being, it is aigiied, i.s Urns inevitably 
conditioned 'by its orgaiiisatioii, and theie is no 
po.ssihility of aniving at an ohjeelive eiiterion. 
Afau, in the I’lobmoiean formula, ia the ineaMiio 
of all things ; hut he nioasiires them only us they 
seem to him. Bnch a fonmila may ho inteijireteil 
either iu a sensationalislio and individnallstio 
fashion, as sceni.s to have buen done by I’rotagoras, 
or in a ratioiialialio and Imiiianislic, fashion, as i.s 
seen in Kant. The former intoiiirelation leads to 
a .seeiitical dissolution of knowlodge, for it leaves 
no common ground on which indiiidiinls might 
moot. Kant, by making .space and time, if not tlie 
eatogoiioH also, ioims peculiar to tbo liniuan intelli- 
gence, but common to all men, provides for 
objective tintb between man and man, but inaisls 
on the merely Imniaii and relative elinraoterot such 
truth. Apart, fiom the a.ssoitiou of the merely sub- 
jeclive character of space and time, which Kant 
can hardly he said to have puu'ed, it is evident 
that the relativist argiimeiit applies with most 
force lo what are called the secoiulary qualities, 
such as tastes, smells, sounds, and oolonis. But 
when wo consider the elevated pleasure.s of which 
the last two, at all events, are the source, we may 
well hesitate about pressing the relatiiistio aigu- 
ment too far. Things do not exist on their own 
account as bald binto facts, on whiuh intelligence 
afterwardiS siiporvenes, to make what use of them 
it can. It seems truer to Imlieve that to he 
known and enjoyed by wiiritnal bcing.s is the piuv- 
pose of their existence. The relativity of tlie world 
to the human senses and intellect would then form 
no ground for believing that the image of the 
world thus obtained was in any sense distorted or 
untiTie. "VVo may rise to liigber insight and more 
pel feet testhetic. appreciation, but that our luiow- 
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Icily e i" finite ami subject to le^i^ion fine-, not 
deprive it of validity or olijective tuith in its own 
time anil place. Tlie case for the lelativity of 
knowledge will be found stiongly put in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Disi'iissiont: and Lcituifs ua Mita- 
jjhi/iii'K, in Dean llanspr.s Hampton Lectures, and 
in -Mr Herbeit Spencei’s Fint Fi-iuei/i/cs. 

Relics (Gr. hiiisciuu. Lilt, relirptin , ‘leinniiis’), 
peisonal memotials of tlioac among the dead who 
nave been distinguHied during life by eminent 
rpialities: especially, in tlie history of the church, 
olijects which derive theii value fioni their connec- 
tion with our Lord and with the saints; as, for 
ev.ample, fr.agments of our Lord's ciOss or ciown of 
thorns, poitimis of the dust, the bones, the blood, 
the instruments of toiture, the chidns, &c. of the 
niartyis, the mortal lemains, the clothes, the hooks, 
and other objects of personal use of the other 
saints. Witli them may be grou])ed objects to 
which a certain indirect sacied interest is given by 
their being brought into contact with the diicct 
memorials of the distinguished dead, as by their 
being placed on the tombs of the maityrs, tonched 
with the relics, or blessed at the shrine or .sanctuary 
of the saints, Ac. Reverence for relies developed 
with the increasing honour ]iaid to Martyrs (cpv.). 

The earliest inonunrents of Cliristian history con- 
tain evidences of the deep and reverential aficctiorr 
with which martyrs of tire faitli, their mortal re- 
mains, and eveiythiirg connected with their martyr- 
dom were regarded hy their fellow-Chiiotians, .and 
for which Catholics profess to find war rant in many 
passages of the Old and of the New Te-tameirt, as 
£.v. .vciri. 19; ‘2 Ivingt., ,\iii. 21, and x.\tii. 16-lS; 
Matt, ix, 20-22 ; Acts, v. 12-16, and xiv. 11, 12. 
Tire letter of the Church of i5myrna attests this 
jilainly as to the nrai tyr-dom of Polycarp ; I’oirtian's 
Life of Cmriaii tells of their stealing the iriaityr’a 
body, and carrying it away by niglit in holy 
tiiurnpli. The Apostolical Con.stitrrtions bear wit- 
ness to the honours paid. Miracles, too, are de- 
scribed as coirneoted with relics. Thus, Ambrose 
tells of a blind man’s sight restored by ids touching 
the bodies of the nrar tyrs Oerva'ius and I’rotasius ; 
and sinrilar wonders are detailed by Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Chrysostoirr, and Leo the Great ; .so that the 
posse.s.sion of relics of the niarDts, and even the 
occasional touching of them, was regarded as a 
special happiness. -Iccoiding to Theodor et, even 
cities were content to share with eacli other por- 
tions of the sacied treasure. Coiruectcd with this 
feeling, too, is found a belief of a certain sacred 
ellloacy iu the pre.'^encB or the toireU of the relics ; 
and esmcially there is asciihed hy Chiysoatoni, 
Easil, Theodoret, and otlier Fatlrer.s, to prayers 
offered before the relics, a vii'tne iit dispelling or 
warding off sickness, diabolical irrachinations, arid 
other evils. Hence we find that altars were 
erected over the tombs of the maidyrs, or at least 
that relics were invariably placed on the altai.s, 
wherever erected ; insomuch that the Trullan 
Council ordered the deniolLtlon of all altars in 
which no relics had been ilepo.'iled. Ear more 
sacred than tire relics of martyrs was the cross of 
our Loi'd, which was believed to have been dis- 
covered at Jerusalem by Helena (q.vn), mother of 
the Emperor Con-stantiue. Minute portions of the 
wood were iliatrihuted to the principal churches; 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, within le.ss than a cen- 
tury after the discovery of the cross, describes the 
precious wood as dispersed throughout the world. 
According to Rohault de Fleury's J/raiorre sur les 
hiitruments dt la Passion, ' the total euhio volume 
of all the known relics of tire True Cross is about 
5,000,000 cubic millimetres, whereas a cross large 
enough for the execution of a man must have 
contairred at least 180,000,000 or thereby.' Tire 
practice of relic- worshipr, and the feeling on vvlrich 


it was founded, were not suft’ered to pa^-s wrtlimrt ! 
a prote-'t. At iprite an early period rrrnny abirse.^ 
and srrperr,titions h.ad crept in, which even the 
Father-, who .a.lnrit tire w or -hip do not fail to 
condemn ; and Vigihantiu-, in a treatise now lost, 
reprohated in the stronge-t terms the e.\ecs-cs ! 
to which it was caroied, and indeed the e.-seirtiai 
principles on wliieli the practice rests. He had 
so few follovvcis, Irowevci, that were it not for 
the refirtation hy Jerome of hi- work .agairr-t 
relics we should have no record of his opposition 
to the poptrlar V ievv ; and it is rrrged hy Catholics, 
as a proof of the uriiveisal acrpriesccnce of the 
clmieh of the 4tlt ceirtirry in the pr.actice of i-elic- 
worship, that it was not even found necessary to 
call a single council to corrdemrr Vigilaiitius. 

The writirrg.s of Arrgn&tine, of P,arrlinns of Nola, 
of Ephraenr the Syiiatr, of flvpgory the Great, and 
others ate full of examples of the mh.acirlotrs 
virtrre asciihed to relic-, and of the variety and the 
extensive mrtltiplication of sacred merrrorials of all 
kinds. Nor wa.s this confined to the orthodox 
aloire; all the different parties in the coiitiovcr»y 
on the Incarnation agreed with Catlmlio- and with 
one .another on thi- sirlijcct, and even the Icono- 
clasts, at the very tirrre that they rno-t ficieelv 
repudiated the use of images, admitted withont 
ditliculty the veirciatinn of lelics. 

In the age of the Crusades a fresh impirlse vvas 
given to the worship of relies in the AVe-t hy the 
rrovelty ami variety of the sacred ohjectn hionght 
home Jrom tlie churches of Syria, Asia Alinor, and 
Constantinople hy crusader-, by palntei.s leturrring 
fiom Palestine, and by tire Latin conqueioib of Con- 
fctantinople ; and it is admitted by the mo-t zealous 
Catholics that at this period many false, and perhaps 
even absurd and ridiculous relies wore introduced, 
and were succe-ssfullj' comnrended to the veneration 
of indivitluals or inthv idu.al chrrrches in theAVe&t; 
nor do they veirtuie to doirbt that abuse and super- 
stition found tlieir_w,ay side by side with what they 
regard as the genuine and anthori«ed woi-sliip of the 
church. Nevertheless, with the exceptiurr of the 
AValdense=, "^'yclif, and a few isolated individuals, 
the practice remained uneliallenged till the ICtlr 
centui.v, when, iir common with rn,iny other doc- 
trines and practices of the Church of Rome, it was 
rrtterly reimdi.ated hy the Refoimet*. Catholics, 
IrowcvW, allege tlrat the practice, as sanctioned liy 
the church, has nothirrg in coniirron with the abuses 
which fotrrr the nrain ground of the ohjection.s 
alleged hy Protestant-. The Roin.an Catholic use 
of relics, as authorised by the clrirtclt, is to serve 
as incentives to faitlr and piety, Ity recalling vividly 
to men's rtrinds tire lives, and, as it were, the 
corpor'cal prc.senee and the ear tlrly converse of the 
saints, .and thus placing before thenr, in a mote 
touching manner, the virtrre.s which, iir tire 
e.xamplas, are lield up for men’s imitation. The 
decree of the CouneU of Trent connects the sirhject 
of relic- worship with the general questiori of saint- 
worship, and regards the relics of the saints not as 
possessing intrinsic virtue, hut only as iirstmments 
‘tlirotrgh which God bestows benefits on men.’ 
The Foni-th Lateran Council (1215) forbade the 
sale or veneration of relics until their autheuticity 
had been approved by tire authorities ; the Courteil 
of Trent renewed the prohibition. In the pastoral 
of the Eishop of Treve.s, inviting prlgrirns to the 
exhibition of the Holy Coat (1891), it is e.xpressly 
stated that ‘the airtherrtieity of no relic, he it the 
most eminent of the oldest church of Chiistendonr, 
falls under any precept of Catholic faith.’ Relics 
are usually venerated in costly cases or _ ‘ reli- 
quaries ’set on the altar; they are also carried in 
procession, and the faithful are blessed with them. 

The Greek and other Oriental chureltes, and 
most of the Oriental seels, agree with Roman | 
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Catholics in the niactice of relic-worshiii. On the 
contrary, tlie Kefornieil clnireliea, rvithont exceji- 
tiou, liave rejected the usage ; though non-ieligious 
relic-rvor.sliip is life eiiongli, in tlie form of swords 
of Wallace ,and Bruce, looks of Prince Charlie’s 
hail, &c. Tlie practice of relio-woiship forms a 
notable feature of the MohiLinmedan usage of 
pilgiiiiiageR, and is an even more important 
feature of Buddhism. 

Kclief, as distinguished fioni ‘ sculpture in the 
round,’ is one of the oldest forma of inuinl decoia- 
tioii, and in many cases is a siihoidinate depart- 
ment of arcliitectural art ratlier th.an a hranch of 
sculpture iiioper. It ia low relief (hcus- relief, basso- 
rilievo), middle (mezzo-rilievo), and high relief 
(alto-rilievo) accoiding as the carved figures pro- 
ject very little, in a moderate degiee, or in a very 
considerahle degree from tlie hackgroiiiid. The 
ancient Egyptians practised a peculiar kind of 
low relief amt intaglio combined {see Eciypt, "Vol. 
IV. p, 2:17). The wall -.soul ptii res of Assyria (q.v.) 
and Balijdonia (q.v.) .are mostly in very low relief. 
The Elgin Mai hies (q.v.), from tlie Parthenon of 
Atlieii.s, .are tlie most notable e.\aiiipiIo of high 
relief. See SccjnPTUKE. 

Ecliof Clmrcli. See United Peesby- 

TEUIANS. 

Believing Officer. See Pooe-laws. 

Kcligioii. The term has .since Ihe 16tli cen- 
tury hcconie natuialised in most Europoau lan- 
guages. It lias even in the Toiilonio tongues taken 
i.hu place of the native tornis formerly in use. As 
to its etymology, the deiivation from rdinquira is 
universally recognised to he inoonsistent with 
])lionebio laws j the neoes.sity for assuiiiiiig the 
e.xistonoe of a lost transilii'e verb lincfe, ' to look,’ 
has not hocn made out ; and the uorivntioii from 
rekffere (Cicero, JVici. Dear, li, 28), which implies 
ccm/ulims and attontion to wiiat concerns tho 
gods to ho tlie iirimary .signification of tho word, is 
lietter tlum that from rdigara ( Laotantiua, Imi. 
Div, iv. 2S), whicli refers tlio origin of religion to a 
sense of dcpoiuhnco on or conn&dion with DeMy 
hij the hand q/' fidy, inasiiiiich as the latter does 
not accord with tl'ie way in whioli tho ancient 
liomans used the terms rdigciis and rdiejioms, and 
supposes in them n higlior cnneoptioii of religion 
than they are likely to have posaeased. T'lio 
Lactantiaii dcrivathin, however, haa not heeii 
shown to violate any known linguistic law ; and 
the reason which Profea.sor Max-Miiller gives 
{Natural lldigion, p. 33) as ‘the real objection’ 
to it does not apply lo it at all. It i.s not ‘ tho fact 
that in classical Latin rdigarc is never used in the 
seii.sQ of liinding or holding back.’ Binding or 
holding hack, or heliiiid, or fast, is its common 
meaning in classical Latin ; it is its meaning in 
Givsav, Cicero, Snetonins, Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid. Its only other meaning i.s to iinhind. 

General terms eqiiii'aluiit in meaning to religion 
are not to he found ei’en in such ]anguage.s as 
Chinoso, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic, and need 
not of course be looked for in tho languages of 
uncultured peoples. There is no definition of re- 
ligion in tlie Billie, nor any designation or de,scrip- 
tioii of it whioli applies to the heathen religions. 
The Fathers and Schoolinen attemjitcd only to give 
a definition of true religion. The dillieulty of 
framing a correct definition of religion is very 
great. Such a definition oiigliL to a]iply lo notliing 
hut religion, and to diHerentiatB religion from every- 
thing else, as, for example, from imaginative 
idealisation, art, morality, or philo-sopliy- It should 
apply lo everything which is naturally and com- 
monly called religion ; to rdiaion as a suhjeclivo 
spiiitual state, and Lo all religions, high or low, 
true or false, which have obtained objective his- 


torical lealisation. And it should neither ex 
pressly nor by implication exclude any essentiai 
element of religion, hut expies.s in a genejalvvav 
all that is noce.ssaiily inelnded in its nature, indh, 
pensable to its notion. Since tho need for'defini- 
tions of tins Iciiid was felt — i.e. since the compara 
tive study of religion.s began to he cultivated-^ 
numerous attempts to supply it have been maile 
hilt few, if any, of the dellnitioiis of religion as vet 
juoimscd fiillil uli the requirements. Tho.se’of 
Kant, Fichte, Schleiennaclier, Hegel, Stiaii.ss 
Wundt, Plloideicv, Ilerhcit Speiicor, Matthew 
Arnold, Tylor, John Caiul, and Max-Miiller have 
attracted mo.st attention. 

The ela,ssiiiention of religion.s also presents gieat 
dillicullies. To disLiihute them into ( 1 ) true ami 
false religions, or (2) naliiral and revealed religions 
or (3) natural and jio.sitive religions, or ( 4 ) religions 
of savage and of cuilLcd peoples, or (6) honk, 
vcligiona and veligious not pnsRossBiI of .sacied 
hooks, or (6) individual loligions (i.e. founded by 
g’reat individual teacher.s) and national or lace 
religions (i.e. the eolleetive ])rndncts of peoples or 
race.s, tho growth of generations), must obviously 
he scieniilioally in, adequate and nnsati-sfaetoiy, 
alUioiigh some of the chaMsifications thus obtained 
may not he without truth or interest. Max-Miiller 
holils that ‘the only Boimitifle and tiiily genetic 
classification of religions is the .same .as that of 
languages,’ and Maurice Voines that they must he 
classified aocordinp; to races. And there can he no 
doubt that, if religions, langnages, and races aie 
properly classiUcd, tho classifioatioiis will, on the 
whole, correspond or coincide. Still tliey ouglit 
to he clns.sifiod independently, horn a study of their 
own proper natures, and a complsto accordance of 
their classilication.s is nob to he looked for. Tlie 
fact, for instance, that llioro are universal religions, 
religions not limited liy iangiiagu or race, must not 
he igiioied or deiireciated. IIuger.s classification is 
very ingonions aiul^ suggestive. He distributes 
religious^ into leligions of natnva, religions of 
spirituality, and the absolute or Chiistian religion, 
answering respoetivoly both to the chief stages of 
tlie historical roali.saliim of religion, and to the 
childhood, youth, and manhood of humanity, The 
religions of nature are reprcsonlod as including 
( 1 )iiiiiiiediatei'eligion (sorcciy and fetiali-worshi]i)j 
(2) |)antheistic religion, _ which coiuprehends the 
religion of measure ( China ), the religion of phan- 
tasy (Brahminism ), and tho religion of heing-iii- 
it-self (BiiddliLsm); and (3) religion which tends lo 
freedom, and wliicli is exemplified in the religion of 
the good or of light (anoioiit Peraian), the leligion 
of sorrow (Syrian), and tho religion of mystery 
(Egypt). The religions of spiritiialify are held to 
he tliesc three — the religion of siildiimty (Ilchrew), 
tho religion of beauty (Greek), and the leligion of 
blin understanding (Homan). Tlie classification of 
Von Hartmann is of the same character, being 
very ingeniously conformed to tho needs of his own 
pliilosopliy, anil yet not conspicuously inconsistent 
with the facts. The olassilioations pf Lubbock, 
Tylor, Spencer, Eeville, and D’Alviella deserve 
attention a,s being based on an extensive and close 
study of religions, including those vague and rude 
religion.s to which it is o.s]ioclally dilficulb to assign 
aiipropriate places in a natural and comprehensive 
scheme of ni.sti'ihution. No general agreement, 
however, has been as yet reached either in deter- 
mining tho species of those religions or tlie order 
of tlieir sueces,sirtn. 

Professor ‘Tiole classifies religions as follows i 
I. Nature religions, which oomprelienil [a] Polyuie- 
monistic magical religions under the control of 
animism; (h) Purilied or organised magical leh- 
gions — Theriantliropic polytheism, ( 1 ) unorgamsea 
and (2) organised; (c) Wor.ship of manlike hut 
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supei human and aenii-ethical heinga — Aiithiopo- 
moiiiliio polytheism. II. Ethical religions, which 
ai'P either («) National noniiatic (nomothetic) 
leligimi-? coimnnnitiea — Taoism, Confucianism, 
Erahminism, Jainism and Piimitive Iliuldhwn, 
Mazdaisin, Mosaism, and Judaism; or (6) Univer- 
fcali-.tio religious communities — Islam, BiiJdhisiu, 
Clu istianity. 

Religion is virtualljr universal, although, of 
course, neither the pos.,ihility nor the existence of 
atheism can he leasonahly denied. The instances 
which Biichner, Lubhock, and others have adduced 
to prove that there are whole peoples destitute of 
religion n ill not stand the test of examination (see 
Flint, jLntifkciilic Theories, Lecture vii. and Notes 
xxv.-xxxi., and Roskoff, Meligiotisieeseti ih'r rohesieit 
Naturrolkcr). Not one aderpiately attested case 
of the kind has yet been produced ; and even if 
snch a case were establiahed it would go only a 
very little way towards proving that man is not 
natuially and normally a religions being. 

The starting-point of religions development bus 
been variously represented as feticliism (De 
Brasses, Comte, Tylor), belief in ghosts (Spencer, 
Caspari, Le Bon), polytheism (Hume, Voltaire, 
Diipnis), pantheism (Tholuck, Ulrici, Caird), heno- 
thei.sm (SolielHng, Max-Muller, Von Hartmann), 
and monothebsm { Creuzer, Professor RawJinson, 
Canon Cook). All these repre,sentations are con- 
jectural. The present .state of our knowledge does 
not enable ns to decide wbat the piimitive religion 
was. Historical research doe.s not take ns back to 
it. Nor does it show us what stages of religion 
intervened between it and the eailiest known 
historical religion.?. The tvay.s in which the ruder 
pliases of religion are represented by anthropolo- 
gists and comparative theologians as having sue- 
eceded one another are tnerely more or less sug- 
gestive hypotheses, founded on data both insuffi- 
cient and ambiguous. All serial arrangements of 
tlie kind ought to be regarded as of a merely 
logical, non-historical cUaiacter, altUougli they 
may, perhap--, aid in leailing to a discovery of 
the historical order of development. Hence the 
best mode of arranging the riuler religions may be 
that which begins with the logically simplest jiiiase 
of religion, and assigns the others a place in the 
onler of their logical dependence and complexity. 
Adopting this principle, Natuiisin, the worsliip of 
natural objects regarded as powers or agents will 
come linst, implying as it does no original or 
special faculty or tendency, and being the direct 
and natural interpretation of pbv.sical facts. It 
may have many form.s coiTe.sponding to the differ- 
ences of the natural objects, and these forms may 
imply very different degrees of intellectual capa- 
bility and very different gualitie-s of disposition in 
the worshippers, although tliey liave certainly not 
been shown to be successive st.rges of religious 
development. Nature-vv'orehip atfoids a basis for 
all other forms of religion and worship, and in most 
of them its pre.sence a.s a constituent is obvious. 
It is difficult, if not imposhible, to conceive liovv 
men could have risen to any higher stage of religion 
except by means of it; or bow tliey could have 
failed to enter it unle.ss raised above it by a special 
revelation. And the notion of a special revelation 
to men who had not liy natural means acquired 
any belief in or thought of deity is scarcely con- 
ceivable. Animism comes next as a natural re.snlt 
of the gi-owtb of the idea of sonl. It is often 
iildi.stinguisbable or difficult to distinguish from 
natnre-woi-sliip, which is, as it were, implicit 
animism, while animism is explicit nature-wor- 
ship. When man has drawn a distinction between 
body and life or soul, it is natural that he shonhl 
work it out hi regard to himself, and then judge 
of other things by himself ; and the phenomena of 


sleep and dreams, of swooning, apoplexy, ec.'tasy, 
intsanity, and death, all contribute to monlil 
jiL thoughts when once they have been tni-ned 
in this rliiection. Hence a vliird phase of religion. 
Spiritism, in which the .souls worshipped aie 
human, or eonfoinicd to the human tyiie and con- 
ceived of according to hum.m experience, but 
affected anil lundiiied by physical iiiipie'sions and 
analogies. The bvpotlie-.is of Mi Spencer that 
leligion begins at this stage, the first deities being 
deceased anccstois, and tlie liist worship funeral 
rites, takes no account of a vast mass of pliilologi- 
cal evidence which establishes that the names of 
the oldest known gods were (lescrijitive of natural 
]ibenoniena, and of bistoiic.al evidence which shows 
that aneestor-vvoisbip bus been giafted in various 
localitie.s on an older natiue-vvoisbip. It also rests 
on a. very improbable assumption as to savage 
man’s mode of viewing natmal objects worsliipped, 
and fails to explain tlie common features, similar- 
ities, and analogies in the vauons mytliolngics, the 
transformations of the ijhu'its into podv, tlie inferior 
position of properly ancestial gods, and especially 
the cbaiacteiistics of nature-woisliip. Tliefoiiith 
phase of religions development is Polvtlieisiu in 
the special sense of the term, antbi-opolngic.al 
mytliolog-y, the worship of divine individualities, 
generally- in origin natuie-god.s, but transformed 
by imagination operating under the belief that 
being.? analogous to the human rule the course of 
things. The liftli phase is that in wbicli poly- 
theism is suliordinated to, or leduced under, 'a 
DiialLstic or Monistic conception of the divine. 
The conception may be mainly readied either by 
speculative or ethical thought. ' Tlie sixtli phase is 
represented by the Monotlieistic religions — tlie 
Jewish, Christian, anil Mohammedan. These 
religions all claim to test on special revelation. 
In them only is helief in a plurality of gods 
entirely transcended. Philosoiilucal monism in a 
religion does not ea-st out polytheism. Feticliism, 
image-woiship, totemism, sbamanisni, and sorcery 
probably should Ive legaidetl not as distinct [ihases 
or natural logical stages of religious development, 
but as adjuncts and ineident.al perveisions of 
religion wliicli presiijiiioso its noimal or logical 
phases or stages. An adequate proof of this view 
w'onld necessarily dislodge and destioy a number 
of current liypotheses. 

The theories regarding tlie p.sycliological origin 
and tlie essence of religion are numerous and 
divergent. It was common among the atheists 
of the 18th century- to speak of religion as the in- 
vention of individuals desiious of deceiving their 
fellow men in order to further their ow-n selfish and 
ambitious views. Feuerbach, Lange, Spencer, and 
othere account for its appearance by imagination, 
illusion, or the misinterpretation of ordinary- or 
exceptional phenomena. Some zealous supev- 
natnralists have argued that it must have origin- 
ated in a primitive revelation. It may be referred 
exclusively to the intellectnal province of human 
nature. This mistake, however, is too gross to 
have been often ooinmitted, and is sufficiently le- 
futed by the obvious consideration that the measure 
of religion is not the measure of intelligence or of 
knowledge. Hegel did not, as is often said, fall 
into the error of identifying religion witli thought, 
bnt only- emphasised strongly- the importance of 
thought in religion. Pescliel regards the principle 
of causality, and Max-Miiller the perception of the 
infinite, as the roots of religion. And it may- well 
be admitted that without both of these intellectual 
principles religion would he impossible. But are 
they more than merely- conditions of its appear- 
ance ? The origin of religion is, of course, referred 
to intellect by those who hold that God is known 
intuitively-, perceived directly, apprehended with- 
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out nietUiim ; but both psychology and liLslory, 
both internal analysis and external observation, 
seem to disprove this hypothesis. Religion has 
oiten been resolved into feeling or sentiment. 
Thus Lucretius, Hobbe.s, and Strauss have traced 
it mainly to fear ; tlie followers of Ritscbl to 
a desire to .secure life and its goods amidst^ the 
uncertainties and evils of earth ; the disciples 
of Schleierm.aoher to a feeling of .absolute depend- 
ence, of pure and entire passiveness ; an<l othois — 
e.g. Biinton an<l Newman Smytb—to the religious 
feeling legaidod either as a distinct primary 
feeling or a peculiar compound feeling. Kant 
represented religion as essentially a sanction 
for duty, and jMattbew Arnold li.aa defined it as 
‘ morality fconelied by emotion,’ ‘ etliics heigjil.ened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling.’ This great divei.sity 
of views of itself indicates wbat investigation i.s 
found to confirm — r-iz., that loligioii is avast and 
complex tiling, an inexbanstible fieUl for psycho- 
logical study. Almost all the rdews referred to 
hai'e some truth in them, and most of them are 
only false in so fai as they assume themselves to be 
exclusively true. The whole natnie of man has 
been formed for religion, and is engaged and 
e.xoicised in religion. Every piinciple of that 
natniowliich lias been siimled nut ns the root of 
religion 1ms really contrilmted to its rise and 
development. The study of religion ns a procc.ss 
of mind, and of tho factors which coinUtion ami 
determine its developmenlj, is the special task of 
the psychology of religion, a dopaitmeiit of re- 
search to wliicli many couli'ibutions liavo been 
made since Hume initiated it in bis Natitml 
Hiatovy of Bdiqion { 1739 ) i),y showing tlie import- 
ance of the disLinotion between the causes and 
the reasons of leligiou. 

A religion is a grou]) or whole of religions 
phenomena— of religious beliefs, praotico.s, and in- 
stitntiona — so closely enunooLed with one another 
as to be tlioieby dilreroii tinted from those of any 
otlier religion. Ea(di leligion has had a liistory, 
ami its ri.se and spicad, formation and transforma- 
liouH, ns a religion can only be truly traced by being 
liislurioally traced. Also religions are liiatoricall,y 
connected, are related to one another, and have 
inlluenced one another, in ways which may be dis- 
covered, and can only ho discovered, by historical 
research. Hence the History of Religious is also 
tlie history of religion, not an aggregation of the 
Jjistories of pavtioulnr religions, hut a truly general 
liistory. Like tho liihtories of art, industry, seieucc, 
and .soeiety in general, it is found on e.xamination 
to have been a process of development in which 
each .stage of leligion has proceeded gradually from 
auteoodciit factors and conditions. The precise 
nature of the development can only lie ascertained 
by iiive.stigation of the history itself. No hypo- 
thesis of development should he assumed as a pre- 
supposition of sncli iiive.stigation. Naturalistic 
apuoiiam is as illegitimate in liistorical inquiry as 
theological or motapliysical apriorisin. The liLs'tory 
of religion is not only of great importance iu itself, 
but indispensable to the riglit understanding of 
general history, of the history of art, of philosophy, 
&c, It has been studied with more zeal ami 
buecoss during the 19th century than in all the 
preceding ages. The history of religions bcliets is, 
of course, only a part of the history of religious. 
It is, however, distinguishahlo, although insepar- 
able, from it, and is often and conveniently deisig- 
nated Comparative Tlieology. It comprehends 
comparative mythology and the history of doo- 
.tiines, inyllis being beliefs wliich are mainly the 
products of imagination and doctrines of rellcction. 

The Psychology of Religion, the History of 
Religions, and Comparative Theology are clearly 
distinct, and ought not to be ooiifouniled. At the 


same time they are closely oonnected. They anreo 
ill that tlie}^ ate alike occupied with rehgioii as an 
empirical fact. Hence they may be legaided as 
parts of a compi'eliensive science, to wliicli it 

might be well to coniine the designation ‘ .Science 
of Religions, ’ instead of using it in the vague luid 
ambiguous way wliicli i.s so common. Tlins uniler- 
stood, tiie Science of Religions may be said to ileal 
with religion as a plieiinmenou of experience 
whether outwardly maiiife.sled in liistory nv in! 
wardly realised iu consciousness ; to seek to 
desciibc and explain leligiouH experience so far na 
it can be desciibed and explained without trans- 
eeiidiug the leligions cxpciience itself. Its 
Rtndeiils have only to .isoeitain, analyse, explain 
and exhibit e.xpei'ienced fact. Were leligion ii 
pibysical fact, to study it merely as a fact would lie 
enough. Tlie astronomer, the naturalist, the 
cliemist have no need to judge their facts ; they 
have only to describe them, a.nalysc them, anil 
determine their relations. But it is otheiwise 
with the students of religion, of morality, of ait, 
of leasoiiiiig. They soon come to a point wheie 
they must liccomo judges of the phenomena ami 
pronounce on their truth and woiLh. Experience 
in the physical sphere is I'xpcnience and nothing 
nuno ; experience in tlio sjniitnal sphere is veiy 
often experience of xvliat is irieverent and iinihous, 
immoial and vicious, ugly and orioneous, foolish 
or iiiHano. Has tho mind simply to desciiho and 
analyse, accept, and lie content with such expeii- 
enee? Even tho logicinii and 1 lie a'stheticiaii will 
answer in Llio negative, will claim to judge their 
facts as conforming to or ooiitravenuig tlie laws of 
truth and the ideals of art. Still more decidedly 
iiinst tho moralist and the Htndentof religion bo 
answer. Religion, then, is not comiiletely studied 
when it is only studied histoiically. lienee it 
must he ileal t with by other seioneeH or diseiplinos 
than those which are moiely historical. \A’hat 
tlio.se are, and liow tliey are related to leligion, 
tho writer has elsewhere endeavoured to show. 

All the paiticular theological sciences or ilisci- 
pliiicH treat of pavticulav aspocta of religion or of 
religion in piartionlar ways. Tlieir relationships to 
one another can only lie determined liy their rela- 
tioinsliip to it, Tlie'y can only ho mii'lied and co- 
oriliuatod in a truly organic maiiiicr liy Llieir duo 
reference to it. When religion is studied not 
iiieiely in particular aapieota and way.s, hut in its 
unity and entirety, with a view to its oompirehen- 
eioii in its casenee and all easential relations, it is 
tliQ object of tlie PliiluHoiiliy of Religion. Although 
a distinct and essential deiiartmeut of pliilosojihy, 
ami tbe higlie.stand moat oompreliensive tlieological 
science, the pdiilosopliy of religion could only appear 
in an iiidepieiident anil apipropriate form wlien both 
pliiloaopiiy and tlieology wore highly developed. 
It is, therefore, of ooniiiaratively recent origin, and 
indeed lias been eliielly cultivated iu Geunany 
during tlie lOLli century. 

Tho Sibbert Zeaturea of Max-Miiller, Eeiiouf, Kueiien, 
E.li,yii Davicla, Sayce, and Kliya ; Max-Httlier’a Natural 
Jteligion and Physical Meliyioa ; Tielo's Outlines of the 
Ifistori/ of lieliyion, and art. 'Religions’ in Suoy. Bril,; 
Do La Sauasayc’,s Zchrbuch dcr JicLiyionarieschiahte; h. 
Lang’s Myth, Jiitual,and Melujion; Ilevitle’s Seligums 
des S^cupJes non-civiliscea, &o., treat of tbo history of 
religion. Alliott’s Faijoliolofjy and Theology, Hewn™ 
Smyth’s Jlcliyions Feeling, Brhiton’s Jteliyioiis Senlt- 
ment, D. Groenleaf Tlionipsou’s Jleliffious Sentiments of 
the Human Mind, Happol’s Ankif/a des Menschen zur 
Scligiou, and TJlrioi’s (Jott mid Mensch deal with to 
psyoliology of religion. Thera are two valnahlo works 
on the history of the philosophy of religion — Pfleidorsr s 
(trails, by Stewart and Menzies) and Piinjer’s (trans. m 
part by Hastie) ; also treatises on Jiclif/ionsphilosophie liy 
Ilegel, Krause, Olilert, Tauto, Apelt, Stookl, IlartniMn, 
Teiolnnuller, and llauwonhoff. Of works in Enghsli, 
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see Jlorell’s Philusuphy of Miliijion, Caird’s Iiitmluction 
to the Philosophy of MelUtion, Morris’ Philo'-ophy and \ 
Christianitiu and Lotze’s Outiims of the Philosophy oj i 
Jlcluiion, Tliere are, besides the relevant paragraplia uu j 
religion in such articles as those dealuig with Assyria, 
ilabylouia, JUgypt, Etruiia, Greece, Home, d:c., separate 
articles on the various religious of the world, aecis 
Christian and other, and religious doctiincs throughout 
this woik, including those on 

Agiicsticisiu- Fire. Itationalism, 

Ancestor-worship. Idolatrj. Sacnhcc, 

Aminal-worsliip. Inspiration. Scciilansiii. 

Aniniisiii. tragic. fieipeiit worship. 

Antliropomurpliisill. Matinalisiil. !5pirituah.siu. 

Apologetics. Moliaiiiiiicdaiimn. Theism, 

Auguries Miiriiious Theology. 

Buddhism. Mj tliology. Theusripliy. 

t'oiitucius. Paiitlieisni. Transiiiigiation. 

L'opts. Parsecs W’ltclicralL 

Di\ Illation. Pl.aiit-lorc. Zeml-Aiosti. 

Fotichisiii. I Positivism. Zoroaster. 

Keiliaimler i.s a term inuch used in the law of 
England. Tliii.s, if the owner of the fee-simple, or 
fieehold of lands, give them by will or deed to A 
for life, and after Iiia decease to E and his lieiis, 
the interest of B is called the remainder, because, 
after deducting A’s life estate, all that remains 
belongs to B. A remainder is distinguished from 
a reversion in thi.s, that in the latter case the land 
returns or reverts to the owner himself. Ee- 
juainders are used in settlements for the purjiose 
of fixing the succession and tying up the property, 
so far as the law will iiermit. See I’EP.PETriTr. * 

Reinak) liOllERX (1813-65), physician and 
hysiologist, heoanie a professor in Beidin, and 
istiiiguished himself by microscopic work hi 
pathology anti embiyologj', and by the medical 
application of electric currents. He wrote works 
on the development of the veitehrates and on the 
medical uses of electricity. 

Kciubailg’, a town on the north coast of Java, 
oapitai of a residency that has an area of 2896 
sq. m. and a pop. of 1,176,580. 

Remembrancer, Kino’.s or Queex’s, an 
officer of the old Exchequer of England, whose duty 
it was to remind the judges of that court at the 
proper times that such and such things had to be 
attended to, and aEo to keen certain records and 
make out processes. Since the constitution of the 
Supreme (jourt (q.v.) the queen’s reiuemhraTicer 
has been at the head of a department of the central 
office of that court. The Scottish e.veheq iier is still 
jiresideel over hy the queen's and loid tieasurer's 
veniemhrancer. 

Rembrandt. The name ‘ Rembrandt ’ was a 
baptismal name only, which occuis in various 
fonns. Rembrandt’s initials were E.H. — Le. Rem- 
brandt Harmenszoon, or son of Harmen, and his 
fatlier's full name was Hamien Gerritazoon van 
Rijn, or Harmen the son of Gerrit, living on Rhine- 
side. The local indication, van Rijn, is used in 
deeds after 1600 A.I). Rembrandt is now often 
called Van Rijn, hut never Hannensroon. At the 
time of the artist’s birth his family was of the low er 
iniddle class, and in prospeious circumstances, 
living at Leyden, and holding property there. 
From the register of raamages and from a date on 
an etching, Vosmaer accepts July 15, 1607, as_ the 
true birth date. Rembrandt’s father wa.s a miller', 
and his mother, Neeltjen von Suydthrouck, a baker’s 
daugliter. They had seven or eight children, of 
whom two died youngs, Rembrandt being the 
youngest but one. All the hoys were brought up 
to trade except Rembrandt, whose father wished 
to give him. a olas,sical education ; but be had no 
taste for Latin, so he went to learn painting in the 
studio of Van Swanenburch, probably in bis tw'elfth 
or thirteenth year. Orlers says that he worked 
with Van Swanenburch three years. This master 
came of a good family, and had visited Italy. 


lieiiibrandt'.s next iiia.-ter w.-l-- I’ieter Lastinan, 
hut he -vtaj ed w itli Lastmau only six month-. He 
probably letiiined to lus father Vhouse almut 1023, 
and .stayed there till 1630. Aheady he had begun 
to jiaint old age ; Iheie me set eral pictuies of that 
date lepresenting old peojile, as well a.s caieful 
studies. He begun lii.s career as an etcher very 
early, and etched beggars and pictnrp-.ijiie lieail-, 
including his own, also a first biblical .subject, 
‘Jesus pre.senteJ in the Tem]ile.' There are no 
less than thirtj etchings for the year 1030, when 
the artist w-a.s only twenty-three. In the same 
year he_ migrated from Leyden to Amsterdam, 
then a pietuiesque city of l(ib,000 inliabitants, and 
there he set up a studio and took jiiijiils. Already 
one of the most indinstiious and prothiclive artists 
tliat ever lived, Rembrandt found time to iiaint 
several biblical snVijeets, besides a number of por- 
traits, and to etcli forty jilates hi the year 1631, 
whilst his progress in art was so rajiid tliat he 
painted one of his most impoi-tant masterpieces, 
‘The Anatomical Lesson,’ in 1632, at the eaily age 
of twenty-five. He married tiaskia van Ulenhuigli 
in June 1634. iSlie was of a good family, twenty- 
one yeai-s old, and the youngest of nine chihlreii. 
The jiair settled in a large house in the Breed- 
straat in Ainsteidam. There is good evidence that 
the marriage was happy, and we know iSa-kia by 
tlie portraits lier hnsb.and made of her. After 
luarnage he continued to he very indnsti'ions, even 
the year of maniage having^ a'hatvest of .-everal 
leligious pipttne.s and many portraits, as well as 
fifteen etchings. The arti-t was also in the habit 
of producing many sketches and dmwings. Vos- 
maer observes that these aie either studies from 
nature or notes taken rajiidlv, or else embrj os of 
ideas caught a.s they fonned tliemselves, with a 
rude pen and a wosli, or a few strokes of black 
stone. 

Rembi'andt had a dangliter, Cornelia, bom in 
July 1638, but she died the month following. A 
second Cornelia w as bom in 1640, who also died 
young, and a eon, Titus, in 1641. His father died 
about 1632, and bi.s iiiotlier about 1640, after 
having been fiequently portrayed by her sou both 
in painting and etcliing. Sasltia died prematurely 
in 1642, after only eight yeais of marriage. Be- 
tween the death of bis mother and that of his wife, 
Rembrandt's activity developed itself in three 
blanches, portrait, small hihlical or geme jiictures, 
and large canvases with figuies the size of life. 
The year of Saskia’s death is also that of the 
famous picture known as the ‘Night V’ntch.’ 
An important hiancli of Rembrandt’s artistic piro- 
duction from 1643 to 1630 was landscape, wiiieh he 
continued to practi-e move or less till 1659, hoth in 
etching and painthi". After the death of Saskia 
the domestic life of the artist becomes obscure. 
In 1634 his servant Hendrickie Jaghers had a child 
hy him baptised ais Cornelia, and after his death 
one Catherina van TVijek is mentioned in the 
rngister as his widow, lint it is unknown whether 
she was a second or a third wife, and at wliat date 
her maniage took place. It is not jiiecisely known 
what were the causes of Remlirandt's hankmptey in 
1636- He was an ardent collector, willing to give 
high prices, and as his family fell into embaiTussed 
cireumstances, it is likely that he helped them. 
His art, too, became unfashionable ; but he did not 
relax his diligence. His collection fetched only 
6000 florins at the sale. Vosmaer believes, how'- 
ever, that he had fonnd evidence of a return to 
paiiial prosperity, and that Eemhvandt was able 
at least to ren t a commodious and handsome house 
near the Rozengracht. After continuing to work 
with constant energy and uncliminialied power, he 
died October S, 1669, following his son Titus, vvho 
died a year earlier. Titus left a posthumous 
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daiigliter, Titia, and Rembrandt was present at 
tlie baptibin. He was spared tlie pain of lobiiig 
this giandoluld, whose death occiiired thirteen 
days after liis own. Eeinhiandt left two children, 
names nnknown. 

Tlie genius of Keiuhiandt has heen the subjeet of 
much controversy, hut Ills fame has increased, not- 
withstanding unintelligent censure and praise often 
er|ually unintelligent. lieinhrandfc was nob blind 
to the merits of Italian art, as we know by his 
collection, hut liLs own practice was founded on the 
diieet study of the nature he saw around him both 
in human life and landscape. It is a mistake, 
hoM’over, to suppose that he copied nature slavishlj’, 
that he was a sort of photographer. Far from that, 
ha was so imaginatii-e that he transmuted every- 
thing. He had an cijual power of expressing mass 
and rendering detail both in painting and etching. 
His technical force in both arts has only been 
rivalled in other styles, and it ha.s never heen 
surpassed. The oomnion admiration for his ehiaro- 
oseuro is, however, misplaced. The chiaro-osenro 
of llemhramlb is often false and iiioon-sistent, and, 
in fact, he relied largely on public ignorance. But 
though arbitrary it is ahvays comlueive to his 
purpose. In etoliing the olt'eot of it was often 
heighteuad by an intentionally uneipuil distrihution 
of Ihiiah. No artist ever comhiued more delicate 
skill with more energy and [lower. Hi.s treatment 
of mankind is full of Imman .symiuithy for all ages 
and conditions, hut liis especial study was old age. 
In his interpretation of the Sorlptme.s he did not 
seek to give dignity by a factitious magniliceuco, 
or by elevating [lersonagoH above their social I'ank, 
hut by inspiring respect for them, and interest in 
them, as they wore, jkt the same time his artist- 
faculty of idealisation noted in its own way by 
giving sublimity. Of the great artists Rembrandt 
is not the most perfect, hut he is the most interest- 
ing, and his work is full of \'arieOy, hotir in subject 
and in technieni methods. He was a great draughts- 
man, in his own and often a fine colourist as 
well as a great exeontivo \'irtuoso both in painting 
and etching, 

Itomhrandt had much [lersonal inllueueo as a 
teacher, and many of his pupils licoamo known. 
Ills life seems to have been absorbed in work, and 
he avoided fashionable society, keeping to the 
two classes of burghers and artists to wliieh he 
belonged. 

Bvfar the boat biography of lluuibraudt is that writton 
ill French by hia countryman Vosmaor (raris, 1S77). 
'J'lio first catnlogno of the ctohing.a of I’embrondt is tlio 
iucoiuiileto one by Goranint, publiahod after his death in 
17ni Peter Yvor of Amatordam aupploineuted tliia, and 
Banlby of Liverpool publiahod a traualatioii in 179G. 
Adam Biirtsob followed at Vienna in 1797. Do Clanssin 
published in 1821 an edition of procoding catalogues. 
Wilson (Loud. 1830) issued a new catalogue with 
ori"iiml obaorvations. That hy Chailes Blanc, in two 
vola. (Paris, n.d. I, iiioludes both piotuies and etchings, 
that hy Air Middleton (Lond. 1878) gives the etchings 
only, and a catalogue privately printed, for the Burlington 
Club ill 1877 gave the etolnngs in ohronologioal order. 
Vosmaor gave catalogues at the end of his biography, 
both ohronologioal and olossifiod. Mr F. S. Jladen’s 
monograph on the otohiiigs (Loud. 1879) proves that 
some of the [dales attributed to llembrandt were executed 
by other hands, probably hy [lupila. Tlie best existing 
catalogues of llembraiidt’s works give about 600 pictures, 
600 drawings and studies, and 353 etoliiiig,?. The bent of 
his mind may be judged of hv the clioice of subject. Out 
of tlie goiieral total of about 1160 works 13B are from the 
Old Tobtaiiieut, 255 from the Now, 22 from classical 
mythology, and only 12 from history. There are about 
110 portraits and 100 landsoapes, besides some sketches 
of aniinals and many studios not classed. With the 
single oxeeption of the Bible, llembrandt got little from 
books, and his houie, so rich in works of graphic art, 
oonfcainod barely twenty volnmes. 


Rcinijia, a genus of Cinehonaceu! (see Cix. 
CHONA), valuable as a aouice of Quinine (n.iV 
There are no le&s than tliirteen .spoeies found in 
Brazil. The name comes from that of the Biazilian 
[rhysician Remijo. 

Itemins'toil, Philo, inventor, was horn at 
Litclilield in Now York on 31st October 1816. He 
entered the &niall-arm.s factory of his father, and 
for twenty-live yoais superintended the nieohanical 
de[iartinent. The peifeeting of the Remington 
breech-loading lillc.s and of the Remington type- 
writer was largely due to his inventive skill,' In 
1886 he withdrew into [irii’ato life. 

RcinircillOIlt, a town of France (dept, Vosges), 
stands on the Moselle, 17 miles by rail SE. of 
Epinal. The remains of an abbey, founded in 620, 
aic the Ihiest building in the town. The abbess 
was a [uince.ss of the eiii|)iie down to 1566 ; tlie 
iimmery was snp[ire.ssed at tlie Rcvolnlioii. Muslin, 
cotton, leather faetoiies, and sawmills exist lieie! 
IVip. 8447. 

ReillittUlll Fever is one of the vaiieties of 
fever aiishig fiom lualaiia or niaish-poisou— one 
being Intermittent Fever, or Ague (q.v.). hi 
its milder forms it .scarcely diileis from severe 
intermittent fever ; wliile in its more seiious foiiii 
it may a[iproximale closely to yellow fever. As 
the nature of the [loison on which it depends is 
sullieionlly noticed in the avtiele MjILAUia, we 
shall at once proceed to de&eiibe the most cliar- 
acteiislic synijiloms. The attack may be either 
sudden oi preoeded by lungnor, oliilliness, and a 
general feeling of malaise. Then comes a cold 
stage, usually of slunt duration. This is followed 
by a hot stage, in which the bynpitoms are com- 
monly far more intense than tlio.se exhibited in the 
worst forms of ague. Giddiness [irooeediug to 
dcliiinm is not uneommon, and is a bad symptom ; 
while in oLlioi oa.s(i.s dniwhiiies.s or lethargy is one 
of the most marked synqitonis. Tliore is often 
great tenderness or [lain in the region of tlie 
.stomach, and^ vomiting — the \'oniited matter fre- 
<]uenfly containing bile or blood. A remission of 
those symptoniK occurs, in mild ease.s, iii six or 
seven liours ; but in severe oases the paioxysiii 
uiaj’ continue for twenty-four hours or longer, 
The lemisbioii is sometimes, but not always, 
accompanied with sweating. The duration of tlie 
remission is as varied as that of the paroxysm, 
varying from two or three to thirty lumrs, oi even 
longer. The fevci' then rotnins with iiici eased 
severity, and without any cold .stage ; and then 
the paroxysms and remissions [iroceed, most com- 
monly according to no recognisable law, till the 
case teniiiiiates either fatally or in convalescence. 
Ill favoniable caae.s convulesoonoe is nsually estab- 
lished ill about a week. Tlio severer forms of this 
fever are often aeconijiaiiiod with moie or less 
janndioe, and hence the disease has received the 
name of bilious remittent fei'oi. It is also known 
as jungle-fever, lake-fever (from its prevalence on 
the border of the great American lakes); and the 
African, Bengal, Levant, Waleberen, and other 
similar local feveis are inovoly syiioiiynia of this 
disease. In England the disease is very lare; and 
tvlien it occnis it is usually mild. The disease is 
most severe in soutliern Asia, western Africa, 
Central Auieriqa, and the West India Islands. 

The livst object of treatment is to reduce tjio 
circulation during the hot stage. Tliis is done hjy 
a dose of live grains each of calomel and James s 
powder, and, after an interval of three or four 
hours, hy a sharp cathartic — as, for in.stanoe, tjie 
ordinary black draught. On the morning of the 
following day the remission will [irohahly ue nime 
complete, when quinine should he freely and 
repeatedly administerod, A mixture of antimonial 
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vine witli acetate of jiotafeli slionld also Tje fpven 
every two or three houi.-., so as to ineiease the 
action of the skin and kidneys. Tlie ]iatient must 
l)e caiefiilly watcdied dnrine the peiiod of con- 
valescence. -‘V timely leinoyal fiom all iiialarious 
iullnence, iiy a change of climate or a sea-voyage, 
is of the highest iniportnnce. 

Remonstrance, The, a detailed statement of 
all tlie king’.s illegal and opjiiessive acts, and a 
vindication of the rights of pailiament, laid before 
the House of Commons hy Pjni, and carried by 159 
votes to 1-18, after a stormy debate lasting fioin 
noon till aftei midnight, Novembei 22 and 23, 1641. 
On the rinestion as to its being piinted the dehate 
began anew with such e.xtiaoidinary exaspeiation 
that an actual conflict on the Hour of tlie House 
was saved only hy tlie calmness and tact of Haiiiii- 
den. On a divi.sion a iiiajoiity of 23 left the publi- 
cation free and lestrained the piinting only until 
further Older. The adoption of the Remonstrance 
was felt on both side.s to he a crisis in the struggle 
between Charles I. and the parliament. It kindled 
afresh the euthnsiasm of the country, and linnied 
the king into nioie violent and fatal measuies. 
‘The turning-point of fieedoni or despotism,’ .says 
Forster, ‘for two more centuiics in England was 
piohahly parsed that night.’ 

Remonstrants. *Sae AnMiNiits. 

Rem'ora, or Suckinu-FISH (Echcnek), a genus 
of lishea aometiiue.s classed not far fioni mackeiels 
among the Acanthopterous Teleoxtcaiis, or refened 
to a special sub-order Discocephali. The gieat 
peculiarity is the suctorial disc on the dorsal sui-- 
face of the head. It is formed from a modification 
of the fiist dorsal (in, who.se siiinea have become 
cleft. The sucking-fishes fix themselves very firmly 
to sharks, sword-fish, turtles, and even to ships. 
So firmly do they adhere that they are sometimes 
Used in fishing. A line is fixed to tlie tail ; the 
fish is set flee; it discovers a tmtle or fish and 
fastens itself. Tlie fishermen dive after the line if 
the remora has fastened on to a turtle, or may in 
other cases simply haul it up. Columbus, or’one of 
his companions, descrilied how the ‘ Gnaican ’ shoots 
‘like an Arrow out of a Bowe ton aids the other 
fish, and then, gatliering the hag on hi.s head like a 
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purse-net, hold them so fast that he lets not loose 
till hal’d up out of the water. ’ More precise details 
have been funii&hed hy other travellers. Several 
™eoie.s of Eoheneis or remora are known from 
Zanzibar, Cuba, New Guinea, &e. The remora of 
the Mediterranean was vv'ell known to the ancients, 
and was credited with many feats, such as that of 
detaining Antony’s ship fioin the battle of Actium. 
The fish is palatable, and is sometimes eaten after 
its day’s work of flsliing. 

Removal of Goods. See Landlohp and 
Tenant. 


Reill.SClieid, a town of Rheui&h Pinvsia, 6 
miles S. of Elheifeld-Jiarmen, caiiies on exteii'-ive 
mannfactiiics of iiiin vvaies, cntlerv, &c. Pop. 
(1871) 22,017; (1880) 30,029; (1890 ) 40,500. 

Remiisat (Jinx Piekhe), Abel, Cliine^e 
scholar, was bom at Paii^, 5tli 8eiiteinber 1788, 
■studied mediciiic, and took bis diplonia in 1813; 
but as early a-, 1811 be bad published an e.^say on 
Chinese liteiatnre. In 1813 he was compelled to 
.seive as hospital surgeon, but in 1814 he was made 
piofessor of Chinese in the College de France. Uf 
tlic numerous woiks that he wiote ‘■ubsefpieut to 
this pciiod we may mention llcdierchci iur fas 
Langues Tinitires (1820). awoik in some suit pie- 
jiaratory to his gieat EUuioits dc la (.hauiniairc 
Chinoise (1822). He wiotc also on tlie oiigin of 
Chinese wiiting (1827), on Chinese medicine, on 
the topngrajdiy and history of the Chinese empire, 
and Miliiiif/cs (puljlislicd hi 1843). Remusat was 
the fiist to make known in Euiope the life and 
ojiinions of Laou-Tsze. In ISIS Remusat heeanie 
one of the editois of the Journal chs Eavuuts ; in 
1822 he founded the Societe Asiatirjne of Paiis; 
and in 1824 he was appointed curator of the 
Oiiental Department in the Bihliothcfjue Royale. 
He died of choleiaat Paris, 3d June 1832, at the 
eaily age of forty-foui. 

Rdmnsat, Ch.ieles (Feaxcols Mabie), 
CoHTE DE, a Flench politioiau and Ulttmtcnr, 
hmn at Palis, 14th Maich 1707, the son of Angus 
tin Lauieut, Comte de Remusat (1702-1823), wlio 
was fcuccessively chamberlain to Napoleon and a 
prefect under I'lie Ee.stoiatinn. His motlier [me 
Claire Elizabeth Jeanne Gravier de Veigennes) 
was boin in 1789, married in 1706, became dame 
dll palais to Josephine, and died in 1821. Yonim 
Remusat early developed Lilieial ideas, and took 
eagerly to Journalism. He signed the jouinalist.s’ 
famous protest against tlie Oidiiiaiices of Poligmic 
which brought about the July i evolution, and was 
in October elected deputy for Toulou.se. He now 
allied liiiiii-clf with the boetrinaire party, and in 
1836 became under-.secietaiy of state for the interior. 
In 1840, when the government passed into the 
hands of Tliieis, Rennisat was made minister of 
the Interior, but soon lesigned the office. He was 
exUetl aftei the coup ctetat of l.ouis Napoleon, and 
lienceforward devoted Iiiniself to liteiary and jihilo- 
soiihieal stndie.s, till, in August 187R iJ. Thiers 
called him to litdd the jioitfolio of Foicign Ail'aiis, 
wliicli lie retahied until 1873. He died June 6, 
1875. Remusat was long a well-known coiitiibutor 
to the lleviic dcs Deux blondes. 

Among his writiiigs aie his Esmis de Philusophie 
(1842); Aii'/ai'd (1845); Z’Anijktfrrc mi XVIIE Eihle 
(1866); studies on St Ansilm (1853), Bacon (1857), 
Clian/iin;/ (1857). John if’csle;/ (1870), Lord EerbcH 
of Cherbiiri/ (1874) ; BisUnre de la Philompliie in Antjk- 
ttrre de Bacon d Locke (1875); and posthumously two 
jihilosophical dramas, Ahilard andXa taint Barlheluny 
(1878), and Correspondance j/cndant leS2yremvi'CS anutes 
de la Ikstauralion ( C vols. lbS3-87 ). 

His motlior's il/fmoirts (3 vola. 1879-80) and Ltttria 
(2 vols. 1881), both of •which have been translated into 
English, proved to be of the greatest interest, and threw 
a flood of light on the strange society of the First Empire 
and the character of Napoleon. 

Remy, St (Lat. Bemigins). See Rheiiis. 

Rcuai8.8ance Is a comprehensive name for 
the great intellectual movement which marks the 
transition from the middle ages to the modem 
world ; a movement including a very marked 
change in attitude of mind and ideal of life, as well 
a.s in pliilosopliy, art, literary criticism, political juid 
leligious tliouglit. Suhstantially a revolt against 
the bairenne.ss and dogmatism of MediieyalLsni, 
the new spirit claimed the entiie liberation^ of 
reason, and, passionately recognising and studying 
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tlie rich Iniiuaihty of Gieece anil Rome, aiineil 
al a comiilete vehiihilitaLion of the huniau ti\iuLt 
rvitli all the free aotivitieh and aita and graces 
rvhieh invested the classical age. It ivas an cacajio 
—at first hesitiitiiig, then triiiniphant — fioiu a life 
regulated and eunUned on all sides hy ecclesias- 
tical tLaditiou and intellectual tyranny into joyous 
freedom and unfettered siiontaneity. Zeal for the 
LiHa-cc Jlumaiiiot-es hrouglit forth a new ideal of 
cnltuie, and tlie new idew of life for which tlie 
naiiio of Humaiiisin (q.!.) is used, lienaiasance, 
lehiith, was oiigiiially icscd as synonynioua with 
the Uevival of Letteis, the leilved study iii a new 
si)iilt of the classical languages aud classical liteia- 
tures of Gieeoe and Koine in all tlieir dejitli and 
hieadth, inteiiireled in their own sjuiit, anddivc.sted 
of the naimw tiaditioiial limitations. Greek in 
especial was piactically a new discovery, and a 
vastly important one; hut the knowledge of the 
clabbica was only one side of the movement which 
jiermcated and transfuinicd jihilosophy, science, 
art, and religion. The new sjniit powerfully aided 
in weakening tlie power of tlie papacy, in the 
e&lahli.shiiieut of Protestantism and tlio light of 
free inijniiy. Undei its inipulHO asLioiiimiy was 
eventually reformed hy Cn]ioriiiens and Galileo, 
and science started on its luoderii iinfutterod caieei ; 
hy it, too, feiidalisiii was aholi-slied, and tlie demand 
for political lihorty hugan to he raised, llevercnce 
for tho Holy Pmnian ' Empire and for its ancient 
rival the pajiacy wa.s alike decaying ; a new .sense 
of nationality was spiinging up, and national lan- 
guages began to Ilourish. To tho same geueial 
impulse, as causes or cllects, heloiisod also tho 
invBulion of iirinting and nuiltiiilication of hooks, 
new methods of paper-making, the use of the 
jiiariuer’s compass, the discovery of Anieiica, and 
the exploration of tlie Indian Sea, Tlie fall of tho 
Ell, stem Empiie in 1453 sent swarims of Greek 
seliolaiH to promote tho revival of scholarship 
already in progress in •wcstoin Europe. Eroiij tlie 
nature of the case, it is iiiipossible to lix a dolinite 
date for tho hogiuuing of the Kenaissaiice ; long 
before tlio close of tlio dark ages there were kolaleil 
scholars and thinkeis mIio anticipated tho now 
light. In its main cloments, however, tho move- 
ment originated in Italy towauls tho end of the 
14th century, and, attaining its full development 
tliere in the oailier half of the Kith, tho Itenaia- 
sance comnmnieated itself throughout tho whole 
of the re.st of Europe ; Eraiice, Germany, England, 
and other ceuntrics participating later in the niove- 
iiient, wliich in each of tlieni took a somewhat 
dilleieiit .sliapo. But Italy was specially tlie 
nuising-molher of the Eeuaissance. 

Eoi the lii-bt herald of the Keiiaissanee we may 
go as far hack as Dante (1265-1321), wlio, with all 
his mediiuvalism of coneeption, yet by the priatiiio 
energy and fullness of ins iioutry was iio unworthy 
follower of his oliosen master, Viigil. The lirst 
jmsitive impulse, however, in tliat direction was 
imparted liy Petrarcli (1304-74). Besides suggest- 
ing in ilia Italian Rime the old _ Koman grace, ho 
awoke enthnsiasiii lor tlie clas.sics hy liis Latin 
ejiio Africa and numerous ejiiatlcs and disserta- 
tion.s. In his old age lie tried to imhiho a little 
Greek at the extremely sorry souices within liis 
reach, and on reooiving Ilomerfrom Coii.staiitinople 
urged Boecaoeio to Lran.slato the supi-ome poet into 
Latin. Boccaccio did not rest till he had piously, 
though very imperfectly, leiidered into Latin both 
the Iliad and Odyssey. A secretary of Petrarch, 
GiovaniiiMalpaghino, cnninionly called, da Ravenna, 
was the moat accomplished. Latinist of his day, 
and, wandering as he did all over Italy, communi- 
cated the new impulse to distinguished pupils, 
Barharo, Strozzi, Poggio, Bnini, who iii tlieir turn 
propagated it anew from Venice, Rome, Mantua, 


and elsewhere. Luigi Maisigli’s house hecaine a 
pirivate academy of the new doctrine, a lesuvt of all 
the piomisuig iieoplijte.s of Florence. Caluccio ile 
Saliitato, who tiaii.slatcd Daiilo into Latin, Iiavinn 
been made chanoelloi of Floienee in isyg, 
dueed into public dooumoiiLs the stalely sonorous 
periods of the classic style, and so remleied it 
iinpeiative on all priuce.s and popes of the next 
age to have tiained styli.st.s as their secietaiiea 
A like classic transfoimation was elleoted in epis,. 
tolary coire.spoiidonce hy Gaspaiiiio da Earzizza 
who made a .special study of Cicero’s letters! 
The glory of having been tho first Florentine to 
visit Byzantium for the sake of learning the 
sacred Greek belongs to Giacomo da Scapavia. 
To fcSalutato and Palla dogli SLiozzi is due the 
foundation of a Greek chair at Florence; and 
in 1396 kfamiol Cliiy.soloras, a genuine Greek 
in tho ile.sh, began liis instructions freiii the Gieek 
cliaii. Clivysolovas planted schools also at Rome, 
I’adiia, hlilaii, and Venice. In the eailier peiiod 
of the Ilciiaissancc F’lorcuee leads the van. The 
pie.sideiit of the repnhlio, C'o.sinio de’ Medici, 
liimsclf a scholar, theologian, philaso])hei, mu.si- 
ciaii, financier, a coimoiaKour in jiainfing, sculp, 
ture, and archiLccLure, lignres as the inagtiilicent 
Miei‘ena.H of the new learning, founding the 
I’lalonie academy, and opening ilia liospitahle 
house to all Ihe ■wits at huiiie and all the dis- 
tiiignishod visitors attraotod thither. The son 
of his pltyRician, Maisilio F’icino (ipv.), Cosime 
educated for tho expiesH piupoBO of iiiloipieling 
Plato. Strozzi, peiliapis the rioliest after Cosimo 
of the morohant-piinces of Florence, sent to 
Greece for countless vuiiimeb of MSS., and con- 
stanUv kept copyists employed. Niccolo de’ 
Niecoli sjicnt liis^ wliolo fortune in buying MSS. 
or pi'ocuiing copiies. Poggio Bracoioliiii, one of 
the moat eminent of the scholars of his time, 
rescued Quintilian fiom a ‘foul iirisoii’ and ban- 
scribed liim, and copied vith his own hand MSS. 
of Luerctiuh and Columella, while lie alsouneaitheil 
ItalicuR, ManiliiiB, and Vitruiins. Though foi 
iifty yoais ehaneclhir in tho Roman Ciina, he 
direeii'd tho most poignant satire.s against the 
church. Vespa.siiio da Bistieci (1421-9S) was 
purliaiis the last of the inediieval seiibes, and 
tho lirst of modern hooksellers ; he was agent of 
Co.sinio, Nicholas Y., and IT-ederiok of Urhino, 
suiiplier of MSS. to Hungary, Portugal, Ger- 
many, and England, and tlio largest employer 
of copyists in Europe, whom, too, lie peisomuly 
.superintended. 

The second period in the history of the Renais- 
Banco is disUngni.shod hy iiidisciiininate avidity foi 
cverytliiiig classic. Ab its most representative 
scholar may he cited France, sco Filelpho ( 1398-1481 ). 
Having studied rlietorie and Latin at Padua, he 
learned Gioek at Constantiiiojile, hecaine piofessor 
at Venice, Bologna, and F’loicnce, and gained the 
admiration of ail Italy for eriidiLiun. In the thiid 

i ieriod of tho Renaissance tlie leading ligines aie 
jorenzo do’ Medici and Politian at Iflmence, Boiardo 
at Feiraia, and Samuizaro at Naples. Picbideut of 
Eloronee from 1469, and liiiubelf of the mast veisa- 
tile talent, Lorenzo do’ Medici was, like his graiid- 
fatlier Cosimo, liis son Giovanni (Loo X.), and his 
nephew Ginlio (Clement VII.), a munificent pation 
of learning. By tho con.sent of all.^ the most 
consummate of the liiimanists is Politian, whose 
Munto, Amhra, and Nutritia di.splay almost as 
spontaneous a comiiiand of tho classic languages 
as do his Orfeo, Stanze, and Rime of his native 
Italian. Towards the end of the 15th century 
iiieie erudition began to sink in credit, and the 
accomplished per,sonages wlio adorn tho fourth 
pieriod are of a soniewliat more independent type 
— the iiistoriaiis, Guicciardini and Machiavelh, 
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the handsome lieniho, tlie splendid Albeiti, Cas- 
tiglione, tlie anthov of II Corteyiuno, and Aviusto, 
aiitlior of Orlando Furioao, tlie Clnyue, Caiiti, and 
the polished cynical Sutucs. 

Some of the faults of the Ilenaissaiice clung to 
it in all its periods. At one time pedautiy 
thieatened to clieck originality and spontaneity; 
the rvor.st ancient works were iirized more than 
the best written in any new European tongue. 
Petrarch valued him.self mainly' for his Latin 
work.s, and thought lightly of his Italian poems. 
The tendency was established to regaid the classics 
as the one .standard of learning and the one imstrir- 
inent of education. _ A worse fault was it that the 
revolt against mediicval religious tradition nas 
accompanied to a very large extent hy absolute and 
anti-Christian iirrrrrorality and license. Literary 
and arti.stic refiirement placed no check on brutal 
lu.sts and sarage passions; though in a few riren 
of high character. Jlichael Angelo, Kajdiael, Pico 
della iliiandola, Eieiiro, and others, in whorrr 
Hurrrarrisrrr did not extirrgirish the iiritrciples of 
Christiarrity and nrorals, a singirlard.v trohle and 
corrrplete Irrrmanity was displayed. The cttltrrina- 
tion of the Retraissartee in Italy ntay he reganled 
as having fallen withrrr the half eerrtuiy 1456-1500; 
arrd its close for the land of it‘i hir th jtray he li.vod 
at the sack of Piortre irr 1527 hy the Constable de 
Bourbon, folbrwed by the transfer'enco of Humanisrtt 
in its later developnrents to France, England, and 
tile rest of Europe. 

In tlermany tire eliange u'as as rrrarked as hr 
Italy, but tire Hrrrrrairisrrr of Germarry arrd the Low 
Countries was very differeirt irr spirit from that of 
Italy. Not less tinged by a revived love for ancient 
learning, it wa-s never divorced fiunr morality nor 
hostile to Clirmtianity ; and its most iiuportant 
direct outcome was the Eefonriation, Biblical 
and Oriental stirdie.s were strenuously cultivated. 
Amongst the noted leaders were Eiasmu.s, Melaiich- 
thon, Keuclilin, and A'on Hutton. In tire Nether- 
lands and Flander.s tire new school of paiirtirig was 
a notable development. In Fiance tire niovement 
had rich results in art and letters. Tillon, Maiot, 
Eotisard, hut almvo all Rahehiis are tvpes of the 
French Renai.ssance in pure literature; uliileyrithin 
the sphere of scholarsliip and religious reform we 
have here the names of the Scaligeis, Dolet, 
Miiretus, Cujaciiis, .Salinasius, Casauhon, Beza, 
Calvin. 

In England ’Wyciif and Cliaticer m.ay he regarded 
as tire forerunners of tire Kefoiniatlou and the 
Eenaissance ; hut the main .stre.ams of both these 
niovenients reached England contemporaneously. 
In scholarship tire great names are Groeyii, Lin- 
aere, Colet, Aschatii, and More ; hut the fullest 
English outcome of the Reiiais.sance was the 
glorious Elizabethan literature, with .Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and in philosophy Bacon, as its most 
noted representatives. 

Eexaissaxce, in Ai-chitecture, the style which 
succeeded the Gothic, and preceded the rigid 
copyisrn of the classic revival in the first half of 
the 19th century. Under the heading Italian 
AkchiteCTURE we have traced the rise and pro- 
gress of the Renaissance in the country of its 
birth. The spread of classical literature during 
the loth and 16tli centuries created a taste for 
classic architecture in every country in Europe. 
France, from her proximity and constant inter- 
course with Italy, was the first to introduce the 
new style nor-tli of the Alprs. FrancLs I. invited 
Italian aiiists to his court duritrg tire first half of 
the 16th century. The irro,st distingnished of these 
were Leonardo da Vinci, Benvenuto Gellirtt, Piirna- 
ticcio, arrd Serlio. These artists introduced Italian 
details, and native architects applied them to tire 
old fovm.s to wliich tlrey' were aeerLstonied, and 
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ulrich suited the pmposes of their Iniilditrg-., .and 
thus origiiiated a style sintilar to, tliorrgh dir erse 
ftortt, that of Italj . 

The Italian huildirtg-., lie-ides many palace.s and 
domestic stnrctirres, cum]irised a large irutithet of 
chttrehes, St_ Peter's being the gre.at model. In 
France (as in the other corriitrics north of the 
Alps) the stock of chmchesua> greater than wa- 
required. The grand domestic hrrilding' of Florence 
arrd Borne were constrrrcted for defence extein.ally, 
arrd were founded irr de.stgn orr the old mediicval 
castles, which the nobles occupied withiir the cities. 
The domestic aichitecttrre of F'rance is r.ather taken 
ftotrr the hrxirrioits residences of the monks, and 
the pleasant open villa.s irr the cmrntr.v : so that, 
altlrorrj'h very graceful irr outline and in detail, 
its huihlings want the force and grandeitr of the 
Italian palaces. 

In the F'teneh Ren.aissanee so much .are the old 
Gothic fflritts and outline preserved that the build- 
rugs of I'tancis I. might at a short distance be 
rrristaketr for Gothic designs, althongli orr nearer np- 
jiroach all the details are found to he irrritateil from 
the classic. .Such are tire palaces of Cliambord (q.v.) 



Fig. L — Chateau of Chambord. 


and Chenonceaux ( q.v.) on the Loire, Foutainehleair, 
arrd many otherrs. Tire elrurcltes of tlris period are 
the same in their principles of design. Gothic forms 
and construction are everywlteie preserved, while 
the details .are as nearly classic as the desigirers 
could rrtako therrr. St Eu.stache, irr Paris, is one of 
the finest examples of this transitiorral style. 

From the nriddle of the 16th to the trriddJe of the 
17tlr century a style prevailed wltiolr nray be said 
to exhibit all tiro varieties of the Eeiraissanee. 
Tlris style, rrsually known as tlrat of tire time of 
Henry IV., nray he di.stinguislied hy the constant 
use of i>ilasters, broken entablatures, curved and 
contorted cornices, arcliitraves, &c., all applied so as 
to conceal rather than to nrark and dignify tiro real 
uses of the features of the hnildings. Tire Tnileries, 
wrecked hy the Commune, showed all these defects. 
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Many of tlie features of this period are imitated in 
the so-o.alled ‘ Queen Aniie style ’ of the present 
time (see 'belo^7). l^iom this eeliased style archi- 
tecture gradually recovered, and dining the ISth 
century a style more becoming the dignity and 
iinpoi'tanee of tlie Grand Monanjue was intro- 
duced. The classic element now began to prevail, 
to the entire exchiHion of all trace of the old Gothic 
forms. Many very large palaces ai'e Imilt in this 
style; bub, although grand from their .size, and 
strik'ing from their richness and luxuriance, they 
are frequently tame and uninteresting as works o'f 
art. The palace of Versailles (q.v.) is the mo,sL 



l^ig. 2. — Central Pavilion of the Tiulcries ; 
as ilosigned by De Lorme. 


prominent example. The two Mansards, one of 
wliinn de.sigiied Ver.saille.s, had gi'eat opportunities 
during this e.xtravagant epoch. Their invention of 
giving a row of separate houses the appearance of 
one palace, which has ever .since saved architects a 
world of trouble, was one of the most fatal blows 
which truo .streefc-architectui'c could have rccoived. 
The ea.st front of the Loiii're, designed hy Perrault, 
is one of the best examples of the stylo of the age. 
MOiUy elegant pvivate h6telR and houses in Paris 
were erected at this period. A peculiarity of the 
style of Louis XIV. is the ornament then intro- 
duced, called Rococo (q.v.). 

The classic Renaissance was eompleted in the 
beginning of the lOtli century hy the literal 
copying of ancient buildings. I-Iitlierto, architects 
bad attempted to apply classic architecture to the 
requirements of modern times ; now they tried to 
make modern wants conform to ancient architec- 
ture. In tlie chiiroli of the Madeleine, Paris, for 


instance, a pure peiipLeral temple is taken as M,o 
olqect to be reproduced, and the architect lias'tl p 
to see how ho can arrange a Christian church in 
side it 1 Many bmlding.s erected during the timeTi 
the Empire are no doubt very impieasive iviti 
noble i)ortieoe.s, and broad blank walls; hut tliev 
are in many re.specl.s mere shams, attempts to mill 
the religious Imildings of the Greeks and Ronmn' 
serve for the coin-onience.s and requirements of 
the 19Ui century. This has been found an iiiieo^ 
silnlity-- people have rebelled agaimst houses wlU 
the windou'-light had to he aacriliced to the repm 
duction of an ancient portico, and in which the 
height of the stories, the arrangement ef the doon. 
windows, and, in fact, all the features were 
cramped, and many destroyed, in order to earn- 
out an ancient dc.sign. Tlie re.sult has been that 
this cold and servile copyism is now entirely aban- 
doned. The Prench aie working out a free Idnd 
of Renaissance of their own, which promises well 
for the future, and i.s, at tlie incsent nionient as 
the streets of Paris testify, the liveliest and m'o.st 
approin-inte style in use for modern street-arolii- 

iGcture. 

Til S|^)(Un tile rLCiiaisRancc Htylo efii’Iy took root 
and, from the richness of that country at the time’ 
many line lmilding.s were erected ; hut it soon 
yielded to the cold and heavy ‘ Greco-Roniano’ 
style, and that was followed by extravagances of 
style and ornament more ab.surd than any of the 
reign of Louis XIV. The later Renaissance of 
fcipain was much inlluenced by the remnants of 
Saraoeiiio art which alionnd in that country. 

In liiiglaml, a.s in the other ooimtries of Europe, 
classic art acoomjianied the classic literature of the 
period ; but, the fountain-head being at a distance, 
it was Jong before the native Gothic style gave 
place to tJiu chi.ssio Renal, s.sarioe. It was inoie 
than a cen Lm-y after the foundation of Rt Peter’s 
that Henry VIII. hronglit m-er two foreign artists 
— .rnhii of PaduiL and Havonius of Cleves— to 
introduce the now style. Of their works we have 
many early examjile.s at Cambridge and Oxford, in 
the later half of the 16th oentmy. Longleat, 
Holmby, V allaton, and many other country man- 
BioiiH, liiiilt toivnrds the end of the 16th centuiy, 
are line examples of how the new style was giadu- 
ally adopted, ^ The course of the Renaissance in 
England was similar to its progress in France ; it 
was even slower. Little classical feeling prei-ailed 
till about 1620. The general expression of all the 
buildings before that date is almost entirely Gothic, 
altlioiigli ail attempt is made to engraft upon them 
classical details. The pointed gable, s, mullioned 
windows, oriels and dormers, and the picturesque 
outlines of the old style are all retained long after 
the introduction of quasi-classic profiles to the 
nioiikliiigs. This style, which prevailed dnring the 
later half of the 16lh century, is called Eliza' 
bothan (q.v.), and corresponds to the somewhat 
earlier Bt.vle in France oi the time of Franci.'s I. 
This was followed in the reign of James I. hya 
similar hut more extravagant style called Jacobean, 
of which Heriot's Hospital at Edinburgh is a good 
example ; the fantastic ornaments, broken enlabla- 
tiires, &c.. over the windows, being characteristic 
of this style, as they wei-e of that of Henry IV. in 
France. 


The first architect who introduced real Italian 
feeling into the Benai-ssance of England was Inigu 
Jones. After studying abroad he was appointed 
superintendent of royal buildings under James I., 
for whom he designed a magnificent palace at 
Whitehall. Of this only one .small portion was 
executed (1619-21), which still cxist-s under the 
name of the Banqueting House, and is a good 
example of the Italian style. Jones also erected 
several elegant mansion, e in tins style, which then 
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became more generally adupteil. In rlie later half 
ot tlie 17 til century a fcplcntlul opiiortimity uccurveil 
fur the employment of the RenaE'aiiee style alter 
the great fire of London. Sir Christopher Wren 
rebuilt an immense number of churches in that 
style, of which St Paulis (q.v.l wa-S the most im- 
portant. The .spire of Bow Church and the in- 
terior of St Stephen's, Walhiook, are also lunch 
admired. 

During the 18rh century classic feeling pre- 
dominated, and grailually e.'ttended to all classes 
of huildings. In the early paib of the centuiy 
Vanbrugh hiiilt tlie grand hut ponderous palactM 
of Bleuheim and Castle Howard, which have a 
character and originality of their own. To these 
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Fig. 3.— Park Front of Castle Howard. 

.succeeded a vast niimher of noblemen's mansions, 
designed by Campbell, Kent, the Adamses, and 
otl)er.s. Many ot these, like the contemporaneous 
huildinga of Prance, are of great size and magnifi- 
cence; hub tliey are usually tame and cold in design, 
and a sameness pervades them all. They generally 
coiiKi.9t of a rustic basement-story, witli a portico 
over the centre, ami an equal number of windows 
on either side. The portico is considered e.ssential, 
and, although it is iierfeotly useless, the light ami 
convenience of the house are invariably sacriliced 
for it. 

The further study of the huildiiigs of Greece and 



Fig. d.— Portion of Fayade ot Bridgewater TTouse. 

Rome led, in the beginning of the 19th century, 
to the fashion of reproducing them more literally. 
All important public buildings were now required 
to he absolute copies of ancient buildings, or parts 


of them, or to look like .-iich, ami tlien the aichitecc 
had to wmk out the accomraodatiou as he,-,t he 
might. St i’.ancras' Church in London is a good 
e.vauiple. It is jiiade up of poitions from nearly 
every temple in Greece ! Many really siicce-ssful 
hnildings, such ;is 8t George's Hall, Liverpool, the 
High School ami Royal Institution in Edinburgh, 
have beeu erecteil in this .style ; hut they owe their 
effect not to their hehig de.signs well adaiited to 
their rei|nircment.-., bnt to the fact that they are 
cojiies from the finest huikling.s of antiquity. " We 
liave thus two diti'erent styles includeil under the 
lieail of Itenai.ssance— viz. one in which the cla-ssio 
elements are subordinated to the Gothic disposi- 
tions, anti whicli is now generally understood by 
the e.vpres.-ioii ‘ EenaissancR ; ’ and the 
other that in which the classic element.s 
dhstinctlv predominate, and which is 
comnion'iy known a.s ‘ Classic.' 

riir C'hai'les Barry was the first to 
break away from this thraldom, and to 
return to the true system of designing 
hiiihlingB— namely, by so arranging their 
general features as not only to e.v- 
pies.s the pmqroses they are intended to 
serve, but in .so doing to form the 
decorative as well as the useful elements 
® of flm edifice. The Tiavellera’ Cltih- 

K "”' 'j,. house and Ih idgewater House in London 
I are admirable .specimens of his design. 
I There are no superlluoiis porticoes or 
UMiaiS ohstnretive pediments, hut a pleasing 
' and reasonable design is produced by 
simply grouping the windows, and 
crowning the building witli an appro- 
priate cornice. 

As already noticed, a similar style of domestie 
architecture’’ is now being worked out in France; 
but both there and in England there was a re- 
action against everything clas.sic, anil a revival of 
medireval architecture superseded that of classic, 
especially in ecclesiastical buildings. The most 
inagiiLficent examples of this style are the Palace 
or Houses of Paiiiameut at Westminster, and the 
new Law CuuU'. 

The so-called Queen Anne style, common in 
recent years, is bup})Osed to he founded on the 
elas.s of de.sign pver alent at the hegiiining of the 
18th century. Tire buildings erected at that 
period were of a very plain and simple order, with 
classic cornices and (retails, and frequently with 
large windows, soiiietimes divided by iiiullioris. 
There is occasionally a certain piotnresqneness in 
the an-angeiiients which has been made the most of 
in the modern revived style. The latter', although 
taking the name of Queen Anne, is far from adher - 
ing to the style of her reign, but is rather a free 
use of the elements of the early Renaissance or 
Elizabethan style. It thus comlrines much of the 
freedom of the late Gothic with classic detail, to 
which is .added a copious use of features borrowed 
from the RenaRsance of France and Germany. 
Many' large structures have been erected in this 
style, such a.s the Royal Colonial Institute in 
London, and the new Law Com'ts at Birriiinghani. 
In these buildings the peculiar features of the 
style are visible— viz. large windows, divided by 
plain niullions, and a inixtuie of classic details and 
Gothic forms. The style adapts itself well to 
villas and smaller strnctnre.s, in which the curved 
gablets of the dormers form prominent features. 

In Germany, Russia, and every country of Europe 
the Renaissance came to prevail in a manner 
similar to that above described in other countries. 
Tire picturesqne castle of Heidelberg is an early 
example, and the Zwingev and Japanese palace at 
Dresden are edifices of the beginning of the 18th 
century. In the domestie buildings of JiHremherg, 
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Diesilen, and othei- towns of the north of Genuauy 
many instances occur of the pietuiesqne application 
of clafe&io detail to the old Uothio outlines. One of 
the most striking examples of the revival of classic 
art occurred in Bavaria during the iirst half of the 
19th century, under the auspices of King Louis. He 
caused all the buildings he had seen and adniiicd 
in his ti avels to he reproduced in Bavaria. Thus, 
the royal palace at Munich is the Pitti Palace of 
Florence on a small scale ; St Mark’-s at Venice is 
imitated in the Byzantine Chapel Royal ; and the 
Walhalla, on the banks of the Danube, is an exact 
copy (externally) of the Parthenon. The liue.st 
hnildings of Miinieh are the I’icture-gallery and 
Sculpture-galleiy by IClenze, hoLb well adapted to 
their purpose, and good adaptation.s of Italian and 
(Grecian architecture. In Vienna and Beilin there 
are many examples of the levii'ed Classic and 
Gothic styles, but the Germans have always under- 
stood the former better than the latter. The 
museums at Berlin, and many of the theatres of 
Germany, aie good examples of classic buildings. 
The doinestie architecture of Berlin is well worthy 
of notice, many of the dwelling-liouses being quite 
equal in design to those of Paris. Of the other 
countries of ISniopo tlie only one which deserves 
remark for its llcnaissancB hnildiugs is Russia. 
St Petersburg is of all the cities of Europe Ihe 
one which best merits the title of a city of palaces. 
From the date at which the city was founded, these 
aie necessarily all Ronaissiince in character. They 
aie nearly all the works of Oeunan or Italian 
aiohiteots, and are unfortunately, for the most 
part, in the coldest and worst style. The orna- 
ments of the palaces arc chielly pilasters running 
through two stories, •with broken entablatures, 
&e., and ornaments of the Himsiost rococo. The 
New Museum, by Klonze, is, however, a marked 
exception. In America nearly all the now build- 
ings of importance ai'o cariied out in tlie Renais- 
sance style. Many of those are of groat size and 
striking design. The town-hall of Boston may be 
referred to as one of the most imposing and efl'ce- 
tive. Another conspicuous example is tho to'wn- 
hall of Philadelphia (q.v.). 

Along with aichiteoture, during the period of 
the Reiiais.sanoe Painting and Sculpture and all 
the other arts look their models from the classic 
remains which were so carefully sought for and 
studiod. All ornamental work, such a.s carving, 
.iewellory, and metal-work of every kind, followed 
in the same track. Mediiuval niches and pinnacles 
gave place to tho colnnms and entablatures of tho 
classic styles, and tho saints of the middle ages 
yielded to the gods and goddesses of ancient Rome. 

See Burckliarilt, Civilisation of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Itaiu (Eng. trails. 187S; iiowed. 1890); 
Pater, The Renaissance ; Studies in Art and Poctri/ 
( 1873 ; now ed. 1888 ) ; Michelet’s ‘ lleiiaissaiioo ’ ( IIu- 
toire de France, tuino ix.) ; Syiuoiids, The Ilenaissanoc 
in Italy (7 vols. 187S-8G); Voigt, Pic Wiederbelebumj 
dcs Klassischen Alterthums (1809 ; 2d ed. 1881); Ludwig 
Geiger, Ac»t«',y.Ktiico nnd Humanismiis (1881); Villori’a 
Machiavelli (Eng. trans, 1890) and Savonarola (Eng. 
trails. 1889); Looky’a History of Rationalism and lus 
European Morals ; Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Europe; Guizot’s History of Givilisation ; Lady Dilko, 
The Renaissance of Art in Franac (1879) ; Vernon Leo, 
Euphorion (1884); Leader Scott, The Renaissance of 
Art in Italy (1883); Muntz, Im Renaissance cn Italie 
ei cn France^ il VEpoque de Charles VIII (188(1) ; F. A. 
Gotoli, Arohiiecturc of the Renaissance in Eni/land (1891 
et seqq . ) ; and the articles BEj?onMATioN, IIumahism, 
Paixi'ING, Itauxh Amhiteotuiw, and wovlcs thovo 
cited ; as also those on Bocoaooio, Bnoxo, Cami’ANELLA, 
EkasMOS, MaoHIAVELLI, MEDIOI, PETnAUCH, Poutiam, 

Rabelais, Raphael, Savonauola, &o. 

Renaix, a town in the Belgian province of 
East Flanders, 25 miles by rail S. by W. of 


Ghent, carries on brewing and dyeing, and nianii 
faetures cotton and woollen fahiic.s, lints n„.i 
tobacco. Pop. 10,003. ’ 

Rciliin, Ehne.st, was born at the little tmui 
of Trogiiier, in the de]iartinent of COtes-clu-Noiil 
(Brittany), on tho 27th Eehiuaiy 1823. In lih 
Soumnirs tVEnfance ho has sought to mark tlie 
various inilnences that wrought in him duriiiv hij 
childhood and early youth. He was a Breton 'belt 
by his father's aucestiy, a Gascon by his motlieiV 
and all his critics have agreed with h'iiuaelf in leciV. 
ni-sing in his moral and mental habit the bleiulSl 
eharactcri.stica of this double descent. The ceiitie 
of the life of 'J’rdgnicr (originally a monastic 
village) is its minster, and to this atmosphere 
of the place Renan aitrihutes in large measiiie 
his early' bent to tho.sp Htmlies which he nncea',- 
ingly pursued for more than half a century, Hh 
faflier, who was a .sailor, died while Eme.sl was 
still a child, leaving his widow in stvaiteiied cir. 
cumstmices, with the care of one dangliLcr and 
two .sons. To Ills niothoi and .sister Renan owed 
a siicciiil debt which ho has cxiiressly acknow- 
ledged ill his Memorials of his chihlliood. It further 
dee])oned the reliuioiiK inilnences of his native ul- 
lage that he remained tlicie till his sixteenth yeai 
as a pniiil in it,s sehool. All liLs teacheis Cvcie 
priests, and he him.sulf describes them as men of 
yiriuiitive piety and simplicity, but wholly un- 
acquainted wiUi the moi'cniont of things outside 
their own paiish. 'J’ho education they gave was 
that which had liueii the tradition in the chincli 
for tlie iiroeeding l.wo centuries. ‘Tliey taught 
Latin in tho old fashion, Imt above all they sought 
to turn out good men.’ 

The young Renan gave early piomise of his 
future uiKtinetion, and in 1838 ho was one of the 
lads cho.son liy the Abhii Dnjianloup for a place 
in the Catholic seminaiy of st Nicolas tlu (jhiir- 
doimot, in Paris, conduetod by liiinself on methods 
entirely his own. 'Pins feelings of the hoy on this 
change from the simple life of his Breton village 
weie what might bo those ‘of a Miissnlmaii falar 
siiddeuly tiunsiiortcd into a crowded boiikvitrd.’ 
Tho one aim ol tho Alilid Dnpanloiip in tlio tiain- 
in;r of the youth under his charge was to turn out 
piie.st,s with the accomplislinieiits and temiicr of 
mind that wnihl render thoni oll'oetive men of the 
world, able to si'rvo tho chuioh in spheres ulieie 
her intcrest.s could ho.st he furthered, Dupaiiloup 
was respected and holoi’ed by all his ]nipil& ; hut, 
according to tho most distinguished of them, wlioiii 
he afterwards canio to I'ogard as a viper he liad 
imisod in hi.s ho.soni, his system was ‘too little 
i-ational and too little soiuutific.’ 

The boy had from the Jirst been destined for the 
church, nnd he proceeded lognlarly along the conise 
it jirescribed. Aftei' tlireo yeai.s ‘rhetoric’ at 
■St Nicolas du Ohardonnet he was entered as a 
student of iSt Snlpico, the great seminary of the 
diocese of Paris. But before entering tliat sciiiinary 
itself and beginning his theology pro])er he had te 
complete a two years’ course of philosophy in a 
school at Issy, wliicb iormed a branch oi the great 
seminary of tSt Sulpice. His next two yeais, tiieie- 
fore, were spent at Issy near Paris, in the study 
of such philosoiihical teachers as the chiiroh had 
.stamped with its a]>proval. Descartes adapted to 
Catholic orthodoxy, and tho Scotch philosophy as 
taught by Reid, rvore the main subjeots of study. 
At the conclusion of his course at Is.sy he was lu 
all things, personal habits and temper of thought, 
a docile son of the church ; lhongh_ one of lus 
teachers had already divined the essential tendency 
of his mind, and had plainly told him ‘ that he was 
not a Clnistian.’ But it was the last stage of lus 
novitiate that was to show what direction he lyas 
eventually to take. At St Sulpice his attention 
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mainly tinned to the ■-tudy of Hehieiv, and to 
tlii-i btudy, of his own accord, he added that of 
(ierman. As the le.snlt of these comhined studies 
(for Renan is caieful to state that his question- 
ings lii-st came to him from historical and philo- 
logical, and not from metaphysical considerations) 
the traditional constrnction of Christianity had 
hecome impossible for him. Quitting St Sulpice 
in 184.5, he tinally abandoned all thoughts of the 
church as a piofession. At this crisis of spiritual 
struggle and general anxiety regaiding his futnie, 
his sister Henrietta, to whom Renan has. paid 
the highest tribute of brotherly alieotion, proved 
his invaluable friend and consoler. Ey her assist- 
ance and counsel he was placed in a position in 
which he could follow out that purpose which had 
been gradually shaping itself in his mind — a life 
of .'tody untrammelled by creeds or foimularies. 

Theneefoiward Renan's life was the uneventful 
one of the .scholar. In 1S4S he became (tgr((je, tic 
philosojifiic, and thus attained a distinct acailemic 
status. In 18.50 he was appointed to a post in the 
department of manuscripts in the Bdiliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. By the publication of sncces- 
-ive mimoircs bis name became known in connec- 
tion Mith Oriental studies, and in 1860 he was made 
one of a commission sent by the government of 
Loiii.s Napoleon to study the remains of Phomician 
civilisation. In 1861 he was cliosen by the pio- 
fessora of the College do France to 611 the vacant 
chair of Hebrew in that institution. As lii.s views 
on tiaditiorial Christianity, liowever, were now 
notorious, the emperor, inspired hj' the clerical 
party, refused to ratify his appointment ; and it 
was not till after the fall of the imperial govern- 
ment (November 1870) that he was aotnally e.stab- 
lislied in possession of the chair. Travels in Italy, 
in Scandinavia, and the East, all in connection 
with special departments of research, have only 
been a component part of a caieer exclusively that 
of a student and writer of book.'. In 1878 he was 
chosen member of the French Academy. Renan 
mariied a niece of the famous painter Aiy Scheffer. 

Of the long series of Renan’s woiks, which 
by their combined learning ami literary power 
made him the livst man of lettew in Europe, we 
can Iieve note only those which call for special 
mention in a summary account of his career. His 
work as .an author began with a paper Sur les 
Letiiffues Scmitifjiics (1847), afterwards developed 
into his Histoirc Ginirale ties Lannues Sdmitiques 
(1854). Checked and supplemented as it has been 
by subsequent seholais, this treatise is still regarded 
h,y specialists as having made an epoch in the 
histoi'y of Oriental studies. In his Averrois et 
VAverroisme (1852) he gave one proof among many 
others of his familiarity with the life and thought 
of the middle ages. In addition to these and other 
works dealing at length with special themes he 
wrote freqaient essays, afterwards collected in his 
j&tiicles cVHistoiro Rcligieiise (1856) and Essais tie 
Morale et ch Critique (1859], wliioli arre.s ted wide 
attention by their gi-ace of style and originality 
of suggestion. His European reputation, however, 
dates only from the publication of the Vie tie Jtsns 
{ 186.3), which one of his most discerning critics has 
ile.scribed os ‘one of the events of the century.’ 
With the Vie de Jisiis also began what its author 
legarded as the .special work of his life, the Eistoire 
ties Origiues du Ohristianisme. In Renan’s concep- 
tion the history of Christianity, in the true sense of 
the term, is po.ssible only from the close of the 2d 
century after Christ. Previous to that period 
materials do not exist for an adequate narrative 
ha.sed on data that justify a dogmatic construction 
of the development of Cliidstianity. The tracing 
of the Christian origins, therefore, must he a work 
e.ssentially tentative, and one that, justifying con- 


jecture, calls for the fine‘-t critical faculty in him 
who attempts it. It was with this eonceiitiou of 
his task that Renan wrote the ten volnme.s, the 
labour of nearly thiitv yeans, in which he has 
embodied his construction of the evolution of the 
Christian leligion and theology. Among woiks 
of its kind it staiiils alone in literary value, though 
in.any of its large generalisations "have not com- 
mended tliem.seli es to seveier scholars. Of all the 
volumes that have appealed none excited the extra- 
mdinary inteiest of tlie 6rst. In tlie Vic dc Jesus 
the conihineit weaknes-s and strength of Renans 
method ■neve esaggei.ated to caiicahue on a subject 
of .supreme and univer-al interest, and one, more- 
over, which eien fiom the boldest critics had 
hitherto exacted the tacit admi'sion of its special 
place in the lieait of humanity. Few leaders, even 
in France, received it ■nitlioiit laige leserves on 
the .score of good taste and liglit feeling, uhile in 
Britain its preciosity of sentiment and effeminate 
exquisitene-s of manner jaiied even on those ulio 
uere at one with the writer in his general point of 
view. Of the volumes that followed the Vie do 
Jcsiis, that on St Paul and that entitled Marc- 
Aiirilc ct la Fill du Monde Antique aie specially 
notewoithy, tlie one as a.=signing to the apostle a 
much inferior place in the history of the Christian 
church to that which Prote.stants at least have 
as-signed him, the other for its brilliant delineation 
of the last stages in the life of paganism. In com- 
pletion of the taslv he had set before him, Renan 
undertook what, as he has himself told us, should 
have been the natural beginning of his woik, the 
history of the people of Israel. Thiee volumes of 
this histoiy appeared between 1887 and 1891, and a 
fourth comiiletcs the author’s plan. 

Besides this main product of his genius and 
industry, Renan has from time to time published 
other volumes, in which he has expounded his 
views on the current que.stion.s of the day, as welt 
as on the profminder questions of human life 
and destiny. In his Questions Conteuiporames and 
Ins La Jlifonne Tnielicctucllc ct Morale he has 
expressed hi.s opinions on the tendencies of modem 
France, and indicated in what lies her hope for 
the future. As it is his deepest conviction that all 
dogmati.'.m is out of place in the discussion of abso- 
lute questions, he has chosen the form of dialogue 
as the most htting veliicle of his philosophical 
speculations. The Diedognes Philosophiques and 
the Dratiies PhilosopJiiques are attempts in this 
kind to express the many-sided aspects in which 
life presents itself to different minds. 

In 1883 Renan puhlished Souvenirs cTEnfance, 
in which he has traced in his most delicate vein of 
hnniour and sentiment the early influences from 
persons and things amid which his childhood and 
youth were formed. As a supplement to this 
volume he also puldished L’ Avenir de Science (\899), 
conceived and wiitten in 1848, and expressing the 
views he then entertained legarding the tendencies 
of modern thought. Taken with its preface, 
written in 1890, this hook throws a vivid light at 
once on the history of its antlior’s opinions and on 
that double nature he inherited from his Celtic and 
Gascon ancesti'y. In liis earlier work sentiment is 
often stiained beyond the limit of virile feeling, 
while his later productions often reveal the Gascon 
by their unseasonable persijlaga and epicurean 
suggestion. 

whatever may he the judgment of time on the 
intiinsio value of Eenan's contribution to the 
sum of knowledge, he can never lose his place 
among the few great names in the liistory of letters. 
His only predeces.sor in universality of contem- 
porary fame, in combined enidition and special 
endowment, is Erasmus, to whom, moreover, both 
in traits of talent and by the times of dissolution 
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in which they exevciseil tlieir function as geneial 
critics and scl'iolare, he suggests an interesting and 
evident parallel. Both gave their lie.st years to 
the work of e\-i)OuiuliiJg Christianity ; the one vies 
with the other in the long series of volumes which 
make tlie recoid of their life’s lahouis ; tlie .scholar- 
ship of both was called in question by their con- 
temporaries ; hotli living in an age of religions 
revolution were accused hy extremei men of undue 
concession to traditional opinion ; and in the woik 
of both it is the element of a many-sided and 
elusive personality that distingui,she.s it from the 
other work of their time. 

Benan’a JTisloire drs Oriilines titt CJu'isUatti&nie con- 
sists of tho following volumes ; Vic de Jesus (18().3), Jc,i 
Apdtres (1866), Saint Paul (1S67), L'Antechrist (1873), 
Lcs iimnijiles at la Seconde Genfration Chrelicnne ( 1877), 
L’llifilisc QkrClieunc (1878), Uarc-Ani'cle ct la Fin da 
Monde Antique (18S0), Index yihiCral (1833) ; its 
gre.vt oorapleniciit, Ilistoire du Peiqle d'Isrdcl (4 
voLs. 1887 el seq.). Other writings are ! Le Livre 
dc Job (ISo'J); TjC Gunlique des Ganliqncs (I860) ; 
L'Ecelhiaste (1882); Ilistoire Gein'ridc des Imwjucs 
S emiiiques (1854); Mission de Phenicic (18G!5_-74); 
Eludes d’llistojre Ilelujicusc (1856); Nouvelles litudes 
d’Histoirc Peliniciises (1884); Aoerrois el PAvcrroisme 
(1852) ; Essais de Morale ct de Critique (1.850); MHange 
d’Histoireetde Voiiages (1878 ) ; Questions Gontemporaines 
(1868) ; in Reforme Inlellcetuellc ct Morale (1871 ) ; Do 
I’Uriyine du Daniiaije ( 1863); Dialoi/ncs Philosophiques 
(1871)) s DrumesPhilosophiqncs,inahiima Caliban, VEau 
de Jouvenoe, De PrHre de Nmi, PIAhbcssc de Jouarre 
(1888); Soueenirs d’Enfance ct dc Jciinesse (1883) i Dis- 
courset Conferences (1887) ; L’Avcnir dc Science (1800); 
the Hibhort Iiootuics (1880) delivered in Londou, on 
The Influence of the Institutions. Thouuht, and Culture 
of Rome on Christianlt)/ ; and, with Victor Loolerofi, tlio 
hiatoirc LittCraire de Franco au XIV‘ Sit'clc. 

For oriticiil e.stiiuntes, seo Srimto-llouvo, Nouveaux 
Dundis (tome ii.); .Soliorcr, Eludis sur la DitUrature 
Contemiioruine (tome viii.); F. IV. II. Myer-s, Modern 
Essays; G. Siiiiitsbiuy, Portnightty Review (ya\. xxxiii.). 

llciul8l)Ul'g, a town of Slcswick-IIolatuin, 
stands on the North Sea and Baltic Canal, 19 miles 
W. of Kiel, and has manufactures of cotton, 
macliiuery, and chemical products. It has played 
a promiuenb part in the history of Holstein. Pop. 
12,134. 

KciltS I., .snvnamed ‘the Good,’ titular kinw 
of Naples and Sicily, the son of Loui.s II., lluke of 
Anjou and Count of Provence, was horn in 1409 at 
Angers. He failed in his efforts to make good his 
claim to the crown of Naples, gave his daughter in 
marriage to Henry VI. of England (1445), and 
ultimately devoLeu himself to Provencal poetry 
and agriculture at Ai-x in Provoiico, where he died 
regretted in 1480. Woe Anjou. 

Renegade is defined as one who renounces his 
religious faith and adopts another creed, more 

I mrtioularly one who renounces Christianity and 
jccomes a Moslem ; hut in a wider .sonso the word 
is practically aynonymouH with traitor — that is, one 
who de.serls to the enemies of his country. A few 
of the more notorious renegades of history may he 
named. Hippias, son of Pisi.sLratnH, fouglit with 
Sparta against his country Athens, and labor 
joined the Per.sians. Oiiomacritn.s, the editor of 
Homer, another Athenian, added Ids persuasions 
to those of Hippias to induce Xerxes bo invade 
Greece. Coriolamis led the Volsciau armies against 
Ida native city Rome. Julian the Apostate was of 
course a renegade from Christianity. The Templars 
were acoused.'amongst other things, of hoiug virtu- 
ally renegades from their faitli. The Algerine 
pirates snrnamed Barharossa (q.v.), who in the 
first half of the 16th century kept the Mediter- 
ranean coasts in a state of perpetual terror, were 
by birth Greek Christians of Mitylene. Henry of 
Navarre, fourth king of that nanie in France, re- 
nounced the Protestant creed after he ascended the 


throne. During the Thirty Years’ War tliere was 
a prominent renegade leader on eacli side ; Cunnt 
Mausfeld ( II. ) deserted tho emperor and the Catholic 
cause hccan.se the formei tieated him ill ; Paimen 
heim, tlie comnuiiider of the oelchrated dial'oons 
and pirincipal author of the sack of MagdeTiuvi- 
went over from the Prote,staiits to the Enniaii 
Catholics. Arcldhakl CampLell, .seventli emi of 
Argyll, was in 1619 declared a rebel for liavinr 
entered tlie service of the king of .Spain, a Ihmmn 
Catholic prince at war witli Britain. The ‘piiate’ 
Paul Jones, who during the war of American Indc. 
pendeiiee rawiged the coasts of Scotland, was by 
Idrth a Scotsman. Mazeppa, the Cossack cluef 
fought against his ao\-eioign at Pultowa in the 
army of Charles Xfl. of Sweden. The Dnke of 
Riperda, who won his lanrehs in tlie service of 
.Spain (18th ccntuiy), though he was hy hirtli s 
Biitchm.'in, is said to have omhraced Islam and led 
tlie armies of hloiocco against the Snanmids 
Omar Piisha, who di.stingnished himself against 
the IluHsians in tlie Ciime.an war, was bom a 
Christian in Croatia, Imt lied to tlie Turks and 
embraced Islam. Another jiasha, Emin, the heio 
of tlie Equatorial Ih'ovince of Africa, is a Clernian 
Jew, who has hccoiiic a Mohammedan. The 
vedoulitahle Osman Bigua, who has occasioned so 
nmch trouble as the Mahdi’s lieutenant between 
Nile and Red .Sea, is stated to be the sou of French 
Iianuria, liis birthplace Ronen, his leal name 
George Nhshet (Scotch?). In literatme, besides 
plays and novels and poems dealing with peison- 
ages already named, Massinger’s Ihineqaao and 
Byron’s Siege of Corinth may lie quoted na worlrt 
in which renegades jilay important pai ts. 

Renfrew, an ancient royal, parliamentary, and 
nmiiiciiial Imrgh, tho county town of Renfrewslihe, 
stands on the south hank of the Clyde, 6 miles 
below Glasgow. Its charter of regality dales fioin 
1396, but it was a liurgli at least as early a.s the leicn 
of David I. ( 1 1 24-33 ). A knoll called Castleliill com- 
niomorales tho site of Renfiew castle, the original 
scat of the royal house of iSten’art. Anciently the 
chief jiort on the Clyde, it has still a small wliaif, 
but the Irade is unimiiortant. The principal indus- 
trio.s aro shiphnihling and weaving. It forms one 
of tho Kilnmrnock gioui) of liurghs, wliicli ictuiii 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1841) 2013; 
(1881)5503; (1891 ) 6756. 

Reilfl'CWShirc, a county in tlie south-we.st nf 
.‘Scotland, bounded on the N. by the river and flith 
of Clyde, on tlie E. by Bauark.shiro, and on tlie 8. 
and W. by Ayivsliire. Though only twenty-si.'rth 
of the Scottish counties in regiird to size, it stands 
fifth in population. It is 31 miles long by 13 broad, 
and contanm 254 .sq. in. or 162,428 acres, of which 
5642 aro water and foreshore. Pop. (1801) 78,036; 
(1851) 161,091; (1881) 263,.374; (1891) 290,700. 
The surface is irregular i besides the low lands 
fringing the Clyde, there arc three princijial valleys 
those of tho Gryfe, the Black Cart, and the AVhite 
Cart, with upland pastures and ranges of hills, the 
highest point being tlie Hill of Slake (1711 feet) 
on tho hordera of Ayrshire. 

Agriculture and the breeding of horses and cattle 
are carried on with .succesF); dairy-farming is largely 
practined, owing to tho proximity of large towns. 
Rather less than two-third.s of the whole extent 
is arable, mainly in iiasture or grass crops. The 
minerals are coal, iron-stone, shale,_ and lime; 
copper ooenra at Gouvoek and Loehwhmoch; and 
in the latter parish baryte.s is wronght._ Besides 
mining and agriculture, iiunierons indnstnes 
flouriah in various parts of the county, the puna- 
pal being the manufacture of thread, cotton, and 
cliemicale, print and blench works, shiphuikhn^, 
engineering, and Biigar-refining. Renfrewshire is 
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i\ell supplied ^\ith roaiK and i-aihvayn, and h.a.'i 
two considerable ports — Gieenock and Port-Gliis- 
"inv. It is divided for administrative purposes 
into two wards, Upper and Lower, with sheiill'- 
siihstitutes at Paisley and Greenock. Theie are 
two jiarliamentary divisions, eastern and western, 
each retuminj; one inenilier. A coiisideralde part 
of the .southern suhiirhs of Glasgow- lie within the 
oount>-, and the chief towns, besides those men- 
tioned, aie Kenfiew, the county town and only 
royal hurgh, I’ollokshaw .s, Johnstone, and Barr- 
head. Renfrewshire, or at least the western por- 
tion, was anciently called iStrathgi-yfe, and it was 
the chief patrimony of the house of Stewart. In 
1404, not long after the accession of that family to 
the crown, the title of Baron of Eenfiew {still 
home hy the Piince of 'VA'alesi was confen-ed hy 
Pioheit III. on his son James j and about the .same 
time Renfi-ew was disjoined from the sheriffdom 
of Lanark and made a separate county. 

See Crawfor,r!, ffislont of the Shire of JRenfreto {1716), 
and Archceotoffical and HhioHcnt Collections of the County 
of Renfrew {Paisley 1835, et scq.). 

Reili, a town of the Russian government of 
Bessarabia, at the confluence of the Pruth and the 
Danube. Pop. 6000. 

Reili, Guido. See Guido. 

Reilliell, J.VMPb, geographer, was bom near 
Chudleigh, in Devonshire, 3d December 1742, and 
served first in the navy and then as au officer of 
engineers in the East India Company’s aimy, 
lising to be major. As surveyor-general of Bengal 
he piepaied and published a Chart of the Jinnies 
and Currents at the Lui/ulhus (1778) ; and, having 
retired from office (1783) witli a pension of £600, 
he followed up this -work hy a succession of geo- 
graphical works on India, including Memoirs of a 
Map of Hindustim (1783). In 1788 he was elected 
an F.R.'S,, in 1792 published a Memoir of the 
Geoqraphy of Africa, and in 1798 he aided Mungo 
Park in the airangemeut of his travels, illustratin'' 
them by a map. Perbapa his most famous work 
was hia Ocoqraphieal System of Herodotus Ex- 
amined and E.tplained (1800). In 1814 appeared 
his Topoqraphy of the Pkdn of Troy, and in 1816 
Illustrations {chiefly Geoqraphieal) of the Expedi- 
tion of Cyrus. Alter iris death, Avhich took place 
in London, 29th March 1830, there were published 
posthumously investiyation of the Atlantic Currents 
and those between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
(1832) and A Treatise on the Comparative Geo- 
graphy of Western Asia, with au atlas (1831). 

Renues (the Condate of the Redones), the 
capital formerly of the province of Brittany, and 
now of the department of Ille-et-Yilaine, is situ- 
ated at the confluence of those two rivers, 234 
miles WSIV. of Paris and 51 SSE. of St Malo. 
A seven days’ fire in 1720 destroyed neaily 4000 
houses, and the ancient walls have been superaeded 
by pleasant proraenade-s, so that tlie place wears 
a modem aspect. Four bridges connect the upper 
or new town and the lower or old toivn, and the 
most noteworthy of the ])ublic buildings are the 
cathedral, finished in 1844, and Italian in style ; 
Notre Dame, with its dome surmounted hy a huge 
image of the Virgin; the archbishop’s palace 
(1672); the statelj’ Palais de Justice (1618-54); 
the univereity buildings (1855), with a picture- 
gallei-y; the theatre (1835); the HOtel de Ville, 
with a public library ; and the Lycee, As the 
focus of main and branch lines of railway hetw een 
Paris aud the norbh--west of France, and command- 
ing good river and canal navigation, Rennes is 
favourably situated for commerce ; and, in atldition 
to the transport of tlie abundant farm-produce of 
the neighbouring districts, it carries on a consider- 
able trade in its own manufactures, which include 


sail-cloth, table-linen, &c. Pop. (1872) 48,658; 
(1886 ) 62,482. Tiiere in a standard hi'torj Ipy 
Duciest and Villeneuve. 

Rennet ( A.S. rinnun, rennun, ‘ to run ’) consist-, 
of the inner lining of the true stomach (.see Diges- 
tion) of the .eiicking-c.alf. It contains a femient 
which cau-ie-5 milk to clot (see Milk), called tlie 
milk-cnrdling-fermenl. 'The lennet is used in the 
iiianufacture of cheese, and to a les-, extent in tlie 
pieparation of curds and u hey nr junket. It i' pie 
paied hy removing the .stumacli from the calf as .soon 
aa it ha-s been killed, and separating oil’ tlie lining 
meiiihrane of the stomacb It is then salted and 
<hied, and will keeji for some time in that condition 
AVIien used, a. small piece of the rennet, in wliicb the 
feimeiit is still i|uite actii e, is softened in w-ater and 
added to the milk wliicli is tolie cnidled. Forman} | 
yeai.s pa.st the milk-cui Jling-feiiiient lia.s been I 
obtained from lennet in the fomi of an extiact. 

It Is soluble in salt .mil water, and is extracted I 
from the fresli rennet of the calf, and kmt fiom 
pntiefying hy the addition of alcohol. Extracts 
of lennet thu.s prepared are extensively used, and ! 
iii.ay he liad at ilie druggists’ stoies. 

Rennet. See Apple. 

Rennie. John, c-hil engineer, tv as lioiii at 
the farm of Phantassie, near East Linton, East 
Lothian, 7th June 1701. After being for some 
time a workman in the employment of Aiidiew 
Meikle, inventor of a Tbra.sliing-mill (q.v.), he 
attended the lectures of Robison and Black at 
Edinburgh University. He lisited (1780) the 
works of Messis Bonlton and Watt at Solio, near 
Birmingham, and ■wa.s immediately taken into eni- 
ployinent by that eminent firm. Here his mechani- 
cal genius soon displayed itself ; and so highly did 
Watt esteem Rennie that he gave him, in 1789, 
the sole direction of the consti-uction and fitting- 
up of the machinery of the Albion Mills, London ; 
and the ingenions im])rovements effected in the 
connecting wheel-work were so striking that Rennie 
at once lose into general notice, and abundance of 
mill- work now flow ed in upon him. To this branch 
of engineering be added, about 1799, the construc- 
tion of bridges, in which his pre-eminent talent and 
ingenuity displayed themselves. The chief of his 
linilges were tliase of Kelso (1803), Leeds, Mirtsel- 
huifHi, Newtoii-Stewart, Boston, and New Gallo- 
way, with the Waterloo Iliidge over the Thames, 
which was commenced in 1811, aud finished in less 
than six year.--, at a cost of more than £1,050,000 
(see Vol. II. pj). 437-8). Another of his works is 
Southwark Bridge ; lie also drew the plan for the 
London Bridge, whicli, liowever, was not com- 
menced till after his death. He superintended 
the execution of the Grand Western Canal in 
Somerset, tlie Polbrook Canal in Cornwall, the 
canal between Arundel and Portsmouth, anil, chief 
of all, the Keiinet and Avon Canal lietween New- 
bury and Bath ; he also drained a large tract of 
marsh land in the Lincoln Fens. Tlie Bell Rock 
lighthoii.se was liD, in conjunction with Stevenson. 
Tlie London Docks, the East and West India 
Docks at Blackwall, the Hull Docks, the Prince’s 
Dock at Liverpool, and those of Dublin, Greenock, 
and Leith were all designed by him, and wholly or 
jiai tlally executed under his superintemlence. He 
also planned many inipro-vements on harbours and 
on the dockyards of Porismouth, Chatham, Sheei- 
ness, and Plj'iiiouth ; executing at .the last-men- 
tioned port the most remarkable of all bis naval 
works, the celebrated Breakwater (q.v.). He 
also made great impiovenients in the diving- 
bell. He dietl October 4, 1821, and wa.s buried in 
St Paul’s Cathedral. A striking characteristic of 
liis works is the remavkahle combination in them 
of beauty and durability; and though they were 
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frequently objected to oil tiie ground of costliness, 
yet in the end tlieir Ifisting qualities more than 
conqienHate for tliis. In iieisoii Rennie was of ex- 
traoi'diniiiy btatnre and lieicnlean strength. See 
Siniies’s Lives of the Etufineers { 1874 ). 

Georgk Rennie, civil engineer, and eldest son 
of the preceding, was horn in Snriey, January 3, 
1791, educated at Edinhnrgli University, and eoiii- 
nienced the practical stiidj of engineering, under his 
father, in London in 1811. In 1818 he was appointed 
snperiiitendent of the machinery of the Mint, and at 
the same time aided his father in the planning and 
de.signing of seieral of his later works. After his 
father’s death in 1821 Rennie entered into partner- 
ship with his younger brother, John (afterwards 
Sir John Rennie), as engineers and maehiiiery con- 
structors ; and during the e-xistence of the liriii it 
carried on an iininen.se business, including the 
execution of moat of the works which liad been 
planned by the elder Rennie and the completwii 
of those which he hail left unfinished. Their 
opeiations embiaced I lie oonstrnction of bridges, 
hai hours, dook.s, shipyaid and dredging machinery, 
steam-faetoiies, both in (Ireat llvilaiii and on 
the Continent, and marine engines for war- 
ships. They built .ship.s both of wood and 
iron, drained large tracts of land in the midland 
counties of England, and superintended the con- 
strnctioii of several continental railways, tleorge 
Rennie died 30th Maicli 1800. 

His lirother, Sir John Rennie, associated with 
him in bnainese till 184.7, was horn August 30, 1794, 
entered his fatlior’a office previona to the construc- 
tion of Southwark and Mbiterloo bridges, and was 
Itiiiglited on tlio completion of London Bridge, which 
lie executed R'oin his fatlior’s designs. He acted as 
engineer to the Admiralty for ten years, and, in 
conjunction with his hrotliei', coiitiihutod to the 
introduction of the .sorew-piopeller into the navy. 
He liad a wide reputation for all subjects con- 
nected with hydraulic eiiginooring, harlionr-works, 
&c., and a list of his important ongineeriiig works 
will he found in his Autobiugraphy {187."i). He 
died Septemlier 3, 1874. lie was author of British 
and Foreign Harbours ( 1874 ) and a monograph on 
Plymouth' breakwater (1848). 

Rcilt^ in common speech, is money paid for the 
use of land or houses. In political economy it 
usnlilly means money paid for the use of land ; and 
it is in this reference that the theories and dis- 
cussions of economists regarding rent have arisen. 
Economists have genevaUy UeUl it to he the great 
merit of Ricardo that he elucidated the true theory 
of rent. Andoison, Malthns, and West had indeed 
enuiioiated it before, but the classical statement of 
it (fully developed in his Principles of Political 
Economy, 1817) came from Ricardo. According to 
that theory the amount of rent paid represents the 
exces.s of the price of the produce of the land over 
the cost of production on that laud. The cost of 
irodnetion includes the usual wages paid to the 
ahonrer, and the usual interest on the capital 
applied to the land, as well as remuneration of 
management. In otlier words, after tlie labourer 
has been paid the usual wage.s and the farmer has 
received the usual return for his capital and trouble 
from the produce of tlie land, the remainder is 
rent. 

It will be seen therefore that the amount of the 
rent depends on the price obtained for tlie produce. 
Rising prices for agricultural produce mean rising 
rents. And in this, as in other departments, prices 
depend on the relation of demand to the supply. 
A rapidly increasing demand, or in other words, a 
rapidly growing population, and a supply that 
cannot nearly keep pace with it will lead to a great 
rise in prices. Snoli was the condition of En^and 
at the end of the 18th century and the beginning of 


the 19th, when a rapidly growing population had 
to depend alnio.st .solely on the home maiket. At 
such a time there was a great rise in vents. Burin" 
the last generation the population has increased 
with a similar rapidity, yet, owing to free hade 
the enormous development of the means of tiansl 
pint, and the opening up of vast agvicnltnval lands 
ill America aiul the colonies foi the supply of the 
home market, prices have fallen and also rents. 
The demand has increased, hut the supply has in' 
creased vastly nioie, and in .spite of tlie giowins 
population rents have fallen. The general tnitli 
however remains that rent depends on prices, and 
not price.s on rent. Or, to use the Kicaulian 
formula, -wliich, however, is not a satisfactory ex- 
pre.saion of the fact, rent is not an element in the 
price of corn. 

After hai'ing been niiieli oi'crrated as a dis. 
covery in political economy, the Ricardian theoiy 
of rent is now in many qunrteis unduly depieoi.ated. 
It still remain.s generally valid nndei the conditions 
contemplated by its expounder. Those omiditions 
are a sj'.stem of land-holding by private onneis 
who do not cultivate their land, capitalist farineis, 
and free laboniers ; the relation of the three classes 
to each other lieing determined by competition. 
In other words, tlie economists wlio have worked 
out tlie tlieory liavo liad in view England, and 
otlier countries in so far a,s tliey are similarly 
cironinstanced as England. But even in Englanll 
there are many things which greatly modify the 
operation of tlie principle — tlie iiiilnenoe of ciistoiii, 
the natural conservatism of all classes, local attach- 
iiiont on the part of the farmer and labourer, ke, 
Very important also i.s the fact that many of the 
landlords have regard to social and political con- 
siderations, as well as to reasons of fairness and 
equity in fixing their rents. It uinst, moreover, he 
remomhered that a disturbance in agrioultmnl 
prices, sneli as that caused by tlio introduction into 
Eniopean marlcets of the enormous supplies fi'oni 
America, may liave rendered the Ricardian tlieoiy 
Indicronaly inaiiplicahle to tlie rents actually paiu, 
paiLiculavly unitor long leases. Under tliese oir- 
cnmstances rent was often paid not ont of the 
surplus of the farmer’s prolits, but out of hie capital. 
The Ricardian theory of rent therefore formnlatee 
a tendency which, even under the conditions con- 
templated, accords with facts only in a rough and 
general way. 

When we consider economic hisloiy and the 
existing economic couditiona of the world we may 
perceive how limited in .scope the Ricardian theory 
of vent has been. In many countries custoni has 
decided, and .still decides, tlio rent paid for land, 
III very many countrieH it has not been either com- 
petition or custom that has regulated rent, but the 
owner has wrung from the cultivator all that he 
could. The only iiiiiit to the exactions of the 
owner has been his own plea, sure or caprice or the 
endurance of the cultivator. In countries, how- 
ever, where the state in the owner of the land lent 
may more correctly he regarded as a tax. 

The rent paid for land occupied by towns and 
that paid for mines arc in .some iinpoi taut resiieots 
dillercnt from tlie leutof agricultural land._ The 
rent paid for land in towns is much more diiectly 
influenced by tlie increase of population and the 
growth of prosperity. Inasmuch as tlio owner 
receives great advantages from such causes wliile 
contrihuting little or nothing, economists of stand- 
ing maintain that such land should he under 
municipal ownership and control. The rent paid 
for mines is materially affected by the fact that 
mine,s become exhausted, while the^ agricultural 
properties of the soil are permanent in the main. 
As regards rent generally, it should be lepeated 
that economic formulas are of comparatively little 
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\alue. The main tiling' i& a thoioiif'h knowledge 
of the facts and conditions, wliicl] vai\ continiialTy 
accordin" to the time and country u-itli u liicli Ave 
ate concerned. For otlier aspects of tent, see also 
Laxt) L.vws, Landlord and Tenant. 

RciltOll, a town of Duinhaitonshiie, on the 
right hank of the Leven, o nnle.s N. iiy 14'. of 
Dnniharton. Founded in 1782, it lias a Tuscan 
column (1774) to the memory of the novelist 
Snndlett, who was horn close hy, and it e.anies on 
calico-piintino, dveing, and hleaching. Pop. (I.si31) 
1800 ; ( 1881 ) 4319 ; ( 1891 ) ,)4o8. 

Reiiwick, JAtitts, the last of the maitjisof the 
Covenant, tvas born at Moniaive, Dmnfriesshiie, 
l.rth Feltniary 16f)'2. He attended Edinhnrgli Pni- 
vevsity vtith a view to the ministry, hnttvas denied 
his degree, as he refused the oath of allegittnee ; 
and, after witne.ssing the deaths of Cargill ami 
others of the niartyis, lie icstdved to emhrace the 
cause foi which they .suffeied. He was chosen hy 
the ‘ Societies,’ as the hands of men devoted to the 
Covenant weie called, to pinceed to Holland to 
comidete his stndies in 1082, was nidained at 
Gioningen in 1GS3, and at once proceeded to Scot- 
lanil, Avhere his Hist seimon was preached at 
Darmead (Muir in the same year. His life Wfis 
now exposed to gieat hazards ; he was obliged to 
move from place to place, and was often reduced 
to great destitution. In 1684 he puhlistied his 
xlpologctic Dcclaruiirjn, for which lie was ontlaived. 
IVIien James II. came to the tliioue in 10S3 Ren- 
wick with 200 men went to Sanrpiliar, and pub- 
lished a declaiation rejecting him. A rewaid of 
£100 was oll'eied for his capture, he was hunted 
front place to place, and made many hairhieatlth 
escapes, but was at last captured in Edinburgh. 
Ho was condemned and e.xecuted, 17tli February 
1688. 

See Shield’s Life, Eenwiok’a Choice Collection of 
Sermons, iLo, (1777 ), Simpson’s Life of Henwie!: (1843). 

Reuwick, James, LL.D., author and physicist, 
was hnin at Livei[iool in 1792, and graduated at 
Columhia (College, New York, in ISO". In 1820 
he was made professor of Chemistry and Phy.sic.s 
in that college, a ])o,'ition he held until 185.3. In 
1838 he was appointed hy the United States Govern- 
ment one of the commissioners to exploie the line 
of the houndary lietween Maine and New ISriiiiK- 
wick. He wrote, he.sides .smaller text-hooks and 
translations. Outlines uf Xatuvul Pkilusophi/ (1822- 
23, the lirst extended work of its kind published in 
tlie United States), a Treatise on the Stcam-eiigiuc 
(1830), several honks on Mechanics, and Lives of 
De Witt Clinton, Jay and Hamilton, and others. 
He died 12tli January 1863. — One iif his son:., 
James, was .architect ' of Grace Church and St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York ; other notalile 
buildings from his designs aie the Smithsonian 
Institution, Yassar College, &c. 

Repairs is the legal as well as popular term 
to denote the repahs done to a house or tenement 
hy a tenant or landloid during the currency of the 
lease. In England the burden of repairs is at 
common law bhiotvn on the tenant, so that, unless 
the lease expiessly say that the laiidloul is to do 
the repairs, the tenant will be bound to use the 
premises fairly and to keep house property wind 
and water tight. Usually the lease states who is 
to do the repair.?. In the lease of farms the tenant 
is bound only to keep the house in reiiair, amt not 
the out-lmildiiigs, though he is hound to keep the 
fences in repair. If the landlord is hound to do the 
repairs, and fails to do them, the tenant is not 
entitled to quit the premises on that account, 
thougli lie will be entitled to sue the landlord for 
damage caused by the want of repairs. In Scot- 
land tile landlord is bound at common law to put 


the pietiiLe- into teiiaiitahle lepair at the eiim- 
meiirement of tJie h-.i-e. The tenant U then hnnnil 
to keep them in onlimiiy lepair, hut not to keep 
them in repaii ulicic dunie huiricane or extra- 
ordinary came has done injury. In the United 
States the laus of the state- a ary: in seAcial 
states it i- enacted that a geiieial piomi-e to lepair 
shall not hind the tenant to lelmild in ea-se of 
de-tiiictinii hj liie. 

Repeal. !see O'Connell. 

Repeating Rifle. See Rifle. 

Repentance. Ftddl of. .See Stool of Re- 

PEXTAN'CE. 

Replevin, in Engli-h Iuaa. is a form of action 
hy AAhicIi goods Avliicli have been -eized under a 
distre.s-> aie taken hack (-eciuity being given to 
the amount foi Avhich the good- weie di-tiaiiied ), 
and the action of replevin commenced, to try the 
legality of the seiznie. 

Reporting, an impoitant branch of jouin.ali-m, 
has already been incidentally discu.-sed at News- 
r.vi’ER; the methods hy Avhich, a- a iiile, it i- 
piactic.ahle aie dealt with at Snojirn-AND. Heie 
some account of the hirstory of parlianicritaiy 
leportiiig, in many lespeets the most impoitant, is 
given. 

-Accounts of single speeches, and, at times, of 
entire debates in the English pailiament, liave 
come down to ns from a very eaily peiiod. Tiie 
earlier volumes of the Jomnals of the House of 
Commons contain slioit notes of speeches; the 
later volume.- record nothing hut tiie vote.- and 
proceeding'. .Sir Synionds d’Ewes edited the 
Joitnieils of Quclii Elhali'ik’s I’arliaments : and 
the Commons' .iniiimals contain notes of speeches 
in the pailiaments of James I. Ensliwortli, as.sist- 
mit-cleik in the Long Pailiament, 1640, took down 
in a .species of shorthand any speech of importance; 
and Ills account of Iteinarhable Proceedings in Five 
Parlifiiiicnts fonns one of the most valnalile por- 
tioii.s of his Historical Collections. Dining the 
reign of William HI. a niemher now and then 
sent a copy of his speech to the newspapers, for 
piinting which, however, they were sometimes 
called to account. In the leign of Queen 
Anne a monthly pamphlet, called the Political 
Slate, gave .an outline of the dehate.s in piarlia- 
ment. In the reign of George I. the Historicid 
Register, published annually, prnfes.sed to give 
leports of p.ailiamentavy speeches. Tlie Geiitleinan's 
Muguunc liegan a monthly publication of the 
debates, the imiuhei for Aiignist 1733 containing a 
report of tiie debate in the House of Loriks on the 
previous 23d January. Cave, tlie puldislier, con- 
tinued the pi.actice ill succeeding niuuhers, and Ids 
systematic proceedings aio thus de-crihed by Sir 
John Havv kins ; ‘ Taking with liiiii a friend or two, 
lie found iiienn- to procure for them and liimself 
atlniission into the galleiyof the House of Com- 
mon-, or to some concealed station in the other 
liou.se, and there they privatelj’ took down notes 
of the several speeclms, and the general tendency 
and substance of the atgnmerits. Thus fiiiiiislied, 
Cave and his a.-sociates would adjonvn to a ueigh- 
houring tavern, and compare and adjust their 
notes; hy means wlieieof, anti the help of their 
iiieiiioriea, they became enabled to lix at least 
the suhstaucB of what they had lately heard and 
remarked. The rediioing this crude matter into 
form was the woik of a future day and an a.bler 
hand — Guthrie, the historian, whom Cave retained 
for the purpose.’ There was, however, no publica- 
tion of the debates during tlie sitting of the 
Houses; parliament was always prorogued befoie 
anything said in the courae of the session was given 
in the magazine. At first the names of tliespeakeis 
were cautiously indicated hy the fiitit and lost 
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letter only, and in many ca&ee the epeaker’s name 
rvas wholly omitted. Giowinp holder by degi’ees, 
Cave printed tlje names at length. The IToii&e_ of 
Commons .soon took the alarm. The 2 )ublication 
of the debates of either IIoii.se had been repeatedly 
declared to he a high breach of piivilege — ashy the 
Commons in lo88 ami by the Lords in 1698. The 
Commons followed np several pievions lesolntions 
to the same effect by ordering, in 1728, ‘ that it i.s 
an indignity to, and a breach of, the privilege of 
this House for any person to jiresiime to give, in 
written or printed newspajiers, any account or 
minute of the dehate.s or other proceedings; that 
upon diseovei.v of the authors, 2 ninter.s, or ^lub- 
lisheis of any such newsjiapcr tliis House will pio- 
ceed against the offenders with the utmost severity.’ 
In 1738 Speaker Onslow called the attention of the 
House to the breach of its standing orders by Cave 
and others ; and the result was another thundering 
lesolution against the publication of debates ‘ eitlier 
while parliament is .sitting oi during the rece.ss,’ 
and a threat to proceed against offeiideis with the 
‘utmost severity.’ 'The reports, notwith.standiug, 
still appeared, but under the disguise of ‘ Debates 
in the Senate of Lillijiut,’ in the Oent/eiiicui’s 
Mafiudiic ; and ‘Dehate.s in the Political Club,’ 
ill the London Mri^a.zinc. Di Samuel Johnson 
was employed by Cave in the composition of bis 
parliamentary debates, and tlie leports from 1740 
to 1743 are liehl to have been entirely iirepared by 
him, sometimes with the assistance of the above- 
mentioned Guthrie. AVlien it was olwerved to 
Johnson that he dealt out reason and eloquence 
pretty equally to both parties, he remarked : ‘ I 
took care that the AVhig dogs should not have the 
best of it.’ It was not till thirty years later that 
the parliamentary debates ilesoended from the 
magazines to the newspapers. Tlie latter had, 
however, for .some time resoh'ed to report the 
dehate.s, and they took advantage of the popular 
excitement arising out of tlio Lublrell-lVilkes elec- 
tion for Middlo.sex to try the light of the House to 
inteuliot the imblication of its. procoeding.s. 

The evor-meinorable contest between parliament 
and the pre.ss began at the close of the year 1770. 
The House of Commons followed up another solemn 
threat by prompt aetion ; and the Lord Mayor of 
London and Aldeimau Oliver were sent to the 
Tower for refusing to arrest some printers of 
lepoits on the warrant of the Siioakcr, John 
Wilkes taking an active share in the coiitrovei.sy. 
The city of London loudly jirotested against tlie 
arbitrary proceedings of the House, and the whole 
country responded to the appeal. The iiower of 
parliament to iiniirLsoii ceases at the end of the 
current session, and on the day of iirorogation, 
July 23, tlie Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver 
marched out of the Tower in triumph, and at night 
the city was illuminated. Ne.xt session the Houso 
of Commons tacitly acknowledged itself beaten. 
The printers doliod the House, continued to pub- 
lish their proceedings, and slept, notwithbtanding, 
aeonre in tlieir hed.s. In a short time the House of 
Lords also conceded the point, and the victory 
was complete; though it is still in tlie ijowcv of 
any member, who may call the Speaker’s attention 
to the fact that ‘strangers arc present,’ to exclude 
the pnhlio and the reporters from the House. This 
power has frequently been exercised during living 
memory, but on sucli occasions somo one or more 
menibeis wlio have dissented from this course have 
taken notes of the sjicoches, and have avowedly 
sent them to the newspaiiers. 

The old machinery of newspaper reporting wa.s 
susceptible of immense iiiqirovement. One of the 
Woodfalla (a brother of the Woodfall of Junins) 
had so retentive a memory that when editor of the 
Morning Chronicle he used to listen to a debate in 


the gallery, and write it out next day, the tLikiiin 
of notes being at that time forbidden. His &uc°. 
cessor estahlislied a corps of parliaiiientaiy reporteu 
to attend the debates of both House.s every niMit 
in succession. He thus brought out the riglTt’s 
debate on the following nioiniiig, anticipating lip 
rival.s by^ ten oi twelv’c liouis. The impioveiiient 
in the reiioi ts of the debates from the jieriod of the 
American Kevolution until the year 1815 was hut 
gradual. At the closn of the Prench war, however 
the publication of parliaiiientaiy dehate.s heoaiiie 
an object of national importance, and in tlie course 
of a few year.s assumed its jireseiit full, detailed 
and acciiiate character. Incieased facilities for the 
discharge of their important ami ariliiou.s duties 
were from time to lime given to the ieporter.s, who 
till then had no moans of enfoiing the Strangei-.’ 
Gallery excejit those which were common to the 
juildie generally. Amongst tlie ])rofessional parliii- 
nieiitary reporters of this jieriod Charles Dickens 
was con.spicnoiis. He wa,s at work for the Morning 
Chronicle in 1834, and was one of the best repoiteis 
of his time. 

The .sysleni of parliamentaiy reporting undei- 
went a change of great inqiortanee about 1847, 
when the electiic telegrajih was hroiiglit into 
general use by couqianies formed to work it. They 
proposed to su]iply iiapeis out of London with 
London news, ami a report of pailiameiitaiy 
debates was ]>art of the news tlms sujqiliuil. In 
order to gut this re]ioit the Telegraph Company 
obtained admission to the gallery for its reportei's, 
and tlms broke the nionoiioly which the London 
daily newspaiiois had up to that lime enjoyed. 
Subsequently, when ilio oloctrio telegraphs passed 
into the bands of tlio goveriimeiit, the iiarliamentary 
lopoi ts foi’ newspajier.s out of London were provided 
by jiress agencies, and the aefommodatiou in the 
Koporlors’ Gallery had to be increased for tlieni. 
With the growth of provineial ncwsi>a])era the 
demand for more reports than the agencies miji- 
plied was felt, and the more powerful nowspapeia 
endeavoured to seoiive s])ocial re]iorls for tlieni- 
selve.s by the assistance of roporteis who weie 
engaged on the London press. In tliis way they 
were aide to get and ]iuhlish rejiorts often niucli 
longer than those iirinted in London. This, how- 
ever, was only done at great inconvenience, and an 
effort was made to obtain for leading provincial 
newspaiiers a right of admission to the Keporter.?’ 
Gallery. Those claims were considered by a special 
committee of the Houso of Commons, which in 
1879 reported in favour of them ; next year the 
long-coveted privilege was granted, and the repre- 
sentatives of some of tho provincial papers lake 
tlieir regular ‘turns’ (relieving one another at 
short intervals) along with those of the metro- 
politan dailies. iSee Pendleton, Mewspaper^-eport- 
ing in the Olden Times and To-day { 1890). 

Ilei»01l.‘3.‘iic (Pr.). This term is applied to_ a 
peculiar method of oriianiciitiiig metal which 
re.sembleH Emhos.sing (q.v.), Hiielly stated, it is 
metal-work foi'iiied in relief by striking the .sheet, 
usually a thin one, from hohiiid with a hammer or 
punch, the roirgh forms so produced being after- 
wards chased or otherwise lini.shed. After the 
jiarts which leqniie to he convex are ‘ raised ’ from 
the hack or inside of any object, sucli as a vase or 
Hat dish, it is either filled with or placed on a bed 
of pitch and then worked upon the face with small 
punches, and afterwards with chasing, engraving, 
and other tools. .Staiirping produces work some- 
what similar in geiretul appoavance, but of a miicli 
moro niechanical nature, since the die used deter- 
niilies exactly the pattern, and no variety is 
obtained. See Die-sinking. Some kinds of 
Itaniniered iron, again, siioli as open ornamental 
gates and grille.s, are rather examples of forging 
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tli.in 01 lepou^'L. Among the he^t existing jiieces 
of ancient Gieek bronze scnljitiue some have 
been beaten np (not cast), and aie theiefoie of 
the natnie of repousse woik. A nuuilier of the 
famous aitistie pioductions — notably those of the 
16 th century — referred to under the'head Metvi.- 
WiiRK are executed in repousse. This art, by 
■which, in the hands of a master, woik can he 
executed with a delicacy, softness, and beauty 
unattainable by any other piocess, was reiited (in 
a true artistic .sense) in Fiance about the Middle 
of the 19th centuiy. Some of the finest modern 
MOiks in repousse have been executed by Antoine 
Veclite and Muiel Ladeuil. One of the laigest 
objects ever inoduoed in repousse in England is the 
Elclio Volunteer Challenge Sliiehl. It is of iion, 
6 feet high, and wa.s designed by F. "Watts, lt.A. 
Elaborate woik in iepou.sse is necessarily veiy 
costly, especially if tbe metal emjdoyed is baid, 
sueli as iron, copper, or .silver, •vvliicb is usuallv tbe 
case vv'hen important designs are to be executed. 
But tbe proces.s is also applied in Biimingham to 
decorate comparatively cheap ai tides in Butamiia 
metal, whicb is soft and easily woi ked. 

Representation, in politic.s, is tbe function 
performed by tbe elected membeis of legislative 
and administrative bodies. Ancient demoeiaeies 
vveie Usually constituted on tbe piiiicipleof govern- 
ment by tbe wbole body of citizens ; at Athens, 
for example, all important ipiestioiis weie decided 
by the vote of the Ecclesia. In England, as in 
many otliei eonutiics, the fiecnieu of townships 
and .small districts elected their own ofiieeis and 
managed their own affairs ; the shiremoot of 
early times was attended liy the leeve and four 
men from each township ;* it was, in W't, a 
representative m,semhly, proiierly so called. When 
the smaller kingdoms were united under one 
head the change was not at limt favourable to 
popular government ; it was imiios.sihle in those 
days to bring together representatives from a wide 
area ; and the conduct of national alVaics fell into 
the hands of the king and libs councillors and the 
great rrreir of the realm. But feudal custom 
leiiuived that a supoiiov should consult his vassals, 
01 some ot them, before levying any exceiitional 
aid ; rrnder the intlueiice or this idea courts or 
assemblies of a nioie or le,ss representative char- 
acter were formed thvonghnut viestern Europe. 
In England the high court of Parliament (fi.v.) 
was organi.sed on a feudal basis, like the neigh- 
bouring parliament of Scotland ; hut the juiiieiple 
of representation was applied as early as the 13th 
century to the shires and horoughs of England 
generally. 

In fr-aming or criticising the constitution of a 
representative body we encounter practical ipies- 
tious of considerahie iirterest. We have to deter- 
nrine, first, who ought to elect, whether a property 
qualification should he requireil, whether ownei^ 
of property .should have more than one vote, 
whether manhood suffrage, hon,sehold suffrage, 
or a more limited franchise will give the best 
results-, and whether women ought to he allowed 
to vote. We have then to consider how the 
electors are to be grouped. The scheme of single- 
member districts adopted in 1S84-S3 in the United 
Kingdom results in the representation of all local 
majoritie.s; local minorities are excluded, and votes 
may be so distributed that a majority of member's 
is retui-ned by a minority of electors. Mr Thomas 
Hare was the author of an elaborate scheme of 
proportional representation, in which the whole 
country is treated as one eoirstituency, each elector 
has one vote, and any candidate obtaining tbe 
necessary quota of votes is elected, -while provision 
is made for transfer-ring vote,s fi-om a candidate 
who obtains more than the quota by enabling an 


elector to vote for several naiites in tbe order of lu~ 
jueference. It i' contended that this ]daii, if 
adopted, would make tbe Hotrse of Cormiuuis a 
perfect mirror of prtblic nprnrori ; brrt tbe plan lias 
not vet attracted any great amount of piqurlar 
.sitpport. After the lap-e of about a centuiy tbe 
‘one man, one vote’ sbibboletb of Major John 
Cartwright { ITIO-lisi-f) has been recently revived. 

In seliooi board elections tbe voting for r'c-jire'enta- 
tives is cumulative; tbe voter has a right to as 
many votes as there are member.-, to be elected, 
and niav give all hi- votes or as many as be chooses 
to one candidate. Passing from electron law, we j 
have to con-shler what are the duties of elected 
repic.seritatives, and what 'horrid he their relation to 
their constituents. Should thej- he p.-ird ? .Should 
they have a long term of oftiee, that they niav 
leant their business, or a .short teini, that they 
may never forget tlieir dependence on the elector.' ? 
Ate tliey delegates, bottml to act on tbe instruc- 
tioirs of those who appoint them, or is it their 
duty to act on their ovvrt judgment, and to do 
wlrat is best for tbe general welfare? ’The accepted 
tlieoiy in England is that a member is not a 
delegate ; bis constituents have no power to witli- 
draw their Mandate, and the rnemlier is hound to 
acton his own judgment. But the highlj organ- 
ised iiartie.s of nroderri trrue.s leave very little 
freedom to the individrral lepiesentatrve ; he can 
ordy .seciti-e election h.v pledging himself to vote 
w ith his par ty on cer tairr rssues. 

For a full discussion of the-e and other questions, see 
J. .8. Miff, BeiireunUHnc f/uieninunt (IbUl; new cd. 
1.384); T. H.'ut, The i'hetioii of Parbaineidary Itepre- 
scnfatirca (183fl; new ed. 1805); Walpole. The hlerboali’ 
and the Leijislaturi’ (1881). Many rnteiesting political 
evperimcnts are descrilied inlh-yce’sAmrrin'a Common- 
veallh (1888). For the representative system of the 
X’nited States, see Cokgiies.?, Pnr.siDirxi, ITkited 
Spates. Eepresentation was not the original system 
even in republic! (see liEPDBltc), hut direct voting of 
all citizens ; this old system is still practised in some of 
the smaller cantons of Switzerland ( q.v. ). 

Reprieve (Er- rejumih-e, ‘to take hack’) is 
the .‘•rtsiien.sion of prmishnient for a crime, and is 
used chiefly in cormection with capital crimes. 
Tbe jiovver'of .subjieiiding all sentences at any time 
is vested itt tbe crown, or ebief-magistiate of a 
reiiublic, at discretion ; and in Britain is exer- 
cised througli the Home Secretary (.see Seceetahv 
OF St.a-i’e, PaKDOX ). There ate also Fever al 
grourrds on whicb tbe jrtdge or a corrrt rejitieves a 
sentence. "Where the jtrdge is not .satisfied with 
the verdict, or i.s dotrbtful of tbe validity of the 
indictment, lie reprieves the sentence in order to 
give time for some ap]dication to the crow n. When 
the prisoner is a pireynant woman, and jileadfa that 
fact, it is jiroper to prrt off the execution of the 
senterree mitil after her deli'-ery. When a woman 
pleads lier pregnancy as a reason for- reprieve the 
traditional practice is to empatinel ii jury of 
matrons, arul, if they bring in a verdict of ‘ quick 
witli child,’ execution is .stayed. Another carrse of 
reprieve is the insardty of the prisoner, for, if before 
execution it apjiear tbe prisoner is irtsane, whether 
the insanity .srtjierveiied after tbe crime or not, tbe 
judge orrgbt to r epiieve him. A reprieve is usually 
followed by remission or commutation of tbe pun- 
ishnieirt to' which tbe prisoner has been sentenced. 

Reprisal is the retaking, from an enemy, 
goods wbiclr bo has seized, or tlie capture from him 
of other goods, as an equivalent for the dairrage he 
has wrought. Letter.s of Reprisal are the .same as 
Letters of Marque (q.v.). 

Reprobation. See Peedestikation. 

Reproduction is the term applied to the whole 
process whereby life Is continued fronr gerreration 
to generation. One of the characteristics of life is 
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its contiimity ; the laces of aiiiiiiflils and the orders few piaiitSj like the liverwort and the tiger-lily, 
of plants live on without marked change for kind of Imd may be detached, and thus begin a 
centuries; by slow modifications they may be new life. It is anrong aiiimals, however, that the 
eni'iclied or impoverished, increased nr thinned, hut liberation of buds is best illustrated, for this iiincle 
there is no breach of eontinrrity. All the foniis of of reproduction occuis itr liydr'aarrd many liyduiirl^, 
life seeirr to evokrtionists like twigs on one many- in some ‘worms,’ and irt Polyzoa, and even itr 
branched tree; they are gerretically related by itear attimals as highly organised as 'J’rrnicatea. Birddirig 
or distant Ironds of kiir.ship, and in a very real is ubuallj" exhibited by comparatively .simple iiirS 
sense each gerreratiorr is continrrorra with thoso by sedcrttary arttrrrals, arrd seems indeed to he 
which conre before arrd after it. As an evergreen natirral to vegetative organisnrs. It is easy to 
tree replaces by fresh growth those leaves which it nnderstarrd why asexrral reproduction is atrronv 
loses, so, tlrrorrglrorrt the world, by vartntrs forms of many-celletl atiirrrals alway.s associated with se.vual 
reprodrrction tire ootrtinuarrce of life is secured. i eprodnetrorr , and entirely replaced hy it hr the 

As reproduction is a firrrdarrrerrtal fact of life, it higher forrrrs. ^ For huddrirg Ik nirly possible when 
cannot he diaoirssed apart frorrr other facts, anch as tire oi'gairism is not r'ery Irighly differentiated, or 
growtli, at the limit of which reprodirctiori usually wlrctt part of the body retains irrany indifferent 
ocorrrs, or development, in wbroli the germr grows units; moreover, it is air exjierr.sivo way of secrrriitg 
into the likeness of its parent, or the occurrence of the conLinrrarice of generation, and is without the 
two sexes producing complementary and miitually advantage to the species wliich iiiidoiihtedly le.srilts 
dependeut Vepvoiliiotive clemeirta. A theory of from the niingliiig of two Ute-cnrrenta in sexual 
reproduction must he cousi.stent witli the facts of repi’odnclion. 

growth and development, and iiiergea into thooripH Sexual roiiroduction in its fully differentiated 
of se.x and of lieiedity — tire latter being based on a form involves (ri) the distiiictuess of two parent 
study of the precise lelatioiis between successive organisms, (i) the formation of two diorerent kiitila 
generations. See Emiiryologv, IIeukdity, Skx. of reprodrioti\'e elemenis— e.g. spermatozoa pro- 
Jlloiles of Reproduction. — Separated fragments of driced by the male ami ova by tiro female, and (c) 
a .sponge or oiittings from the rose, the buds of a the fertilisation of the egg-cell hy a male element, 
hyrlra, or the hiilhils of a lily, the eggs of birds, and Moreover, the process of sexual reproduction also 
the seeds of plants are alike able to grow into nerv includes the sexual union of the two parents, or 
organisms ; and thus we see that the comiiroii fact other ways in which fertilisation is secured, uhile 
about all kiiitls of reproduction is that parts of one in some ca.sps tho fei’tilised ovum develops in 
orgaiiisiii are separated to form or to help to form oi-gtniic relation with the ruother-orgarrisni, from 
new lives. In many oase.s what is soparuted froitr which it is crentnally separ'ated as an eirrbiyo, 
the parent life is sir'irply part of its body, atr over- But, while rrrany orgainsms exhibit fully drfferen- 
growth or a defirritG Imtf, which, being sot free, is tiatod sexual reproduction, and while the essentials 
able to reproduce tho whole of wlriclt it is a ro- of the process are always the saiire, there are not a 
presentative saurple. This wo call trsoxttal ropro- few importairt variations itr detail — witness the 
clriotion. Itr most oases, however', tiro parents give occurrotroe of hermrrphtoditisrn, parthenogenesis, 
origin to special reprodnetivo olernertts- egg-colls arrd allornation of gerrerations, the Ihst and last of 
and ittale-colls — whtcli oorttliine and are together which arc discusaetrirt separate at Lieles. 
able to grow into a new life. TJtis rvo call sexual 1‘hysiolorjij of Reju'odiictwii. — All growth is, in a 

leurodrrotion. certain serr'so, of the nature of reproduction. It is 

The sirrrplest fornts of reproduction are found art iirorease nr tho artrormt of protoplasm and its 
aitrong the singlo-oelled jrlants and animals. There atterrdarrt traiir of strbsLairoes. Abundance of foot! 
we may ff nd atr organism like Sehizogertes, multiply- irrator ial and conditrorr.s favourable to rapid assimr- 
rng by breakage, reproducing by rupture, prvesunr- lation are necessarily aecompairied by rapidity of 
ably when tho cell has overgrowtr its normal size; growth; but irr the iirost favouring oircumstances 
irr others irrrirrerotts buds are liberated at ottce, as there is an inevitable limit to Lire growth in size of 
in Arcella and Peloirryxa; in rttatry, familiarly in a single cell. It occurs when the rate of assimila- 
the yeast-plarrt, one brtd is fornterl at a tinre; in tiou of the constantly increasing mass of protoplasm 
rno.st the cell divides irrto two or rrrany darrghter- becomes equal to the highest possible rate of nhsorp- 
cells. The formatioir of marry darrghter-cells or tion. Since absorption can only take place tlrrorrglr 
spores is little rrrore than orrliirary division taking the snifaces, and since, with atry given liguie of cell, 
place repeatedly irr rapid srrooe.ssiorr, and within tire the ratio of volume to surface is a perfectly deflirite 
srihstarrce of the parerrt-oell — in other words, in one, and one which irreroasos at a defirritc rate as 
lirrrited time arrd .space. the cell grows, there must he for any gir'en figure 

We have seen that reprodirctiori hogin.s among of cell a perfectly definite limit of size. For any 
single-celled organisms in a kind of rupture; but mass of colls arranged in any manner there must 
even among the more complex forms of life an be, for similar reasons (thongli other factors, such as 
equally crude mode of reproduction soiiietiines weight, &c., may he operative and varyingly im- 
ocouTs. _ The cast-off’ anil of a starfish may re-gfow portaut), a deliiiito limit of size. Wlieri in the 
the entii'e aiiiiiial with a readiness that srigge.sts a single-celled aiiiiiiala this liiriit is reached, or is nearly 
habit; some kinds of worms (e.g, Nemerteans) reached, so that .starvation begins — and in any case 
break into pieces, each of wliieli is able to rc-gi'ow tiro greater the .size of the cell the less rapid, in 
the whole; large pieces of a sea-anemone or of a proportion to volunie, must he the absoiption, 
sponge are sometimes separated off' and foi'in neiv unless at a eei-taiu point other factors at present un- 
oi'ganisiris. It is easy to show expei'imentally that known oociir — then division of the cell takes place, 
parts out from a hydra, a sponge, or a sea-anemone, by which means, the volume remaining the same, 
irom a seau'eed,_a moss, or a tree, may in certain the surface is doubled, so that the ratio of volume 
conditions grow into an entire organism. to surface and thei'efore of assimilation to absoip- 

But tho usual mode of asexual i'e]iroduotion is by tion is lowcretl, and growth is once more possible, 
the formation of definite birds. Wlien these buds This law (first eleai-ly stated by Spencer and by 
remain contimious, colonial organisms result, like Leuckart) is evidently the expi'ession of a factor 
many sponges, most hydroids, Siplionophova like concerned in the initiation of cell divisioii and 
the Portuguese man-of-war, iiiany corals, almost therefore of the Metazoa oi' iiiany-celled animals, 
all the Polyzoa, and many Tunicates. Tho runners In the Pi'otozoa, Uteri, reproduction is related tpi 
of a strawberry and the snekers which grow around and in a certain sense caused by, a diiiiimition m 
a rose-bush iriui3trate the same state. But in a the pos.sible rate of assimilation, whioli, to the 
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Iinitojjlasiii concerned, beavn tlie aspect of an im- 
paired nutrition. In tlie Metazoa, altlnmgli lepio- 
duction is not so entirely a lueie process of cell 
di%ision as in the Protozoa, a connection hetneen 
nutrition and reproduction is observahle. The 
common hydia, rvith an ahnndant food-supply and 
favoniing ciicumstance, grons ra]jiilly, the giorvth 
hecomiug a process of ase'iual leproduction and 
taking the form of the piodnction of nnnieious 
hnds, which may themselves jiiodnce a crop of 
■secondary buds, "Put if the comlitions become less 
favourable to nutiition tlirough the lessening of 
the supply of food material, (jr, in teims of the 
moie definite generalisation emjiliasised above, less 
farouiable to assimilation tlnongh, say, a fall of 
temperature, then this rapid growth ceases and 
reproductive organs ate formed and sestral repro- 
iluetiorr talres place. Plarrardarr wirrirrs in "ood 
rrirtritive corrditions form asexrral chain.s of dau^iter 
worms. A check to rrutritiou is followed by the 
separation ami se.xrral maturity of the links. 

Fruit trees are root-pruned in or-der tlrat the crop 
of frrrit rrtay he ahtrirdant ; the reason being that, 
ns nuttitiorr is lessened by such prittrirrg, there 
follows air increase of reproductive activity which 
takes the form of fruit. If the vegetative activity 
of the plant be what one desires, then the llower 
buds are nipped off and sexual activity prevented. 
A .similar result follow.s from the casti'ation of 
animals. The iiosition of the flower at the end of 
the vegetative axis is air expression of the fact that 
at that point the food-supplies are more scanty 
than at any other point along the axi'. This dis- 
trihutioii of food matter is shown again in such 
plants as the tiger-lily, vvliich have a mode of 
asexual reproduction, one that is of continuous 
growth, by the development of little bulbils 
which occur in the axis of the leaves, such hnlbils 
being only found on the lower jiait of the stern. 
Other factors than the .supply of food-matter inllu- 
ence assimilation and reproduction. As in the case 
of all iiioleeuhir niovements, variations of tenipera- 
tnie are an obvious cause of change of state. For 
every animal — i.e. for every peculiar form of proto- 
plasi^i — tlieie is a particular temperature which, 
other things being constant, is most favourable to 
rapidity of assimilation. This point is widely 
different in tire various forms of life. In every 
ease it is probable tlrat a rise of terrrperatnre np to 
a certain point is followerl by a feverish state of 
body and a tendency to Irasterr sexual irratiuity 
and reproduction. If our coneeirtirrn rtf tire relation 
of assimilatiorr to reproduction be correct, then, as 
alrearly .suggesterl, a fall of temperature belovv that 
irrost favorrr.ahle to assimilation ought to he followed 
by an increasirrg tendency to .sexual reproduction. 

‘Kepr-oduclive maturity — the blos.sotrrirjg of the 
individual life — occurs, as we have .seen, about the 
tirrre when growth ceases. In the lower aniurals 
sexual maturity is attained relatively sooner than 
in the higher forms ; but there are rrrairy .strange 
oases of precocious and letarrlod reproduction. 
Thus we may contrast our corrrrrron annuals artd 
the ‘ cerrtury plant ’ or American aloe, or some 
midges, worms, and even a couple of amphibians,, 
wliloh are reproductive during larval life, with 
highly evolved anirrrals, such as the elephants. 
The physiology of reproduction rrrust take account 
of that ftrofound reaction which affects the whole 
system as sexual maturity is attained, of the vari- 
ous ways in which the reproductive elements are 
separated from the parents, of the relation which, 
alike ill plant and animal, may be established 
between the fertilised egg-cell and the mother- 
organism, and of the way in which an embryo 
thus nurtured eventually becomes independent. 
Moreover, there are often highly evolved psychical 
activities associated with reproduction — notably 


the love between mates and between parents and 
offspring. 

But, while lepiodueiioii is a hlossoniiiig of the 
indiviiliiai life, it is alto in a sense the heginiiing 
of death. The flow ei and fruit often end the life of 
the plant. It ni.vy he that tire proeesse- of ruptiue 
by wiiich sonic of the shnplest oiganisnis reduce 
their hulk and multiply their hind are hut a few 
Steps from the more diffti.se dissolution of death. 
It is a fact that in some simple aniimils— e.g. .some 
‘worms' — the parent, and espechilly the mother, 
niptnies and dies in liberating the reproductive 
elements. So, among higher fur ins, nut a few 
insects — mavtlics, locusts, liiittei Hies— die a few 
hours after reproduction. The e.xliaustiori is fatal, 
and the males are sometiiiies victims as well as 
their mate'. In higher organisms the fatality of 
the repiodiietive saciilicehas been gi-eatly le'sei'ied, 
yet deatii may tragically occur, even in liiniian life, 
as the iliiect nemesis of leprodiiction. In slinrt, 
tire process by wliicli new lives begin, by wliicli the 
continued life of the .species i' secured, tends to he 
antagonistic to the life of the parent individuals. 
The old leaves fall oil the tree, and their places are 
Jilled by others. 

The lifite Ilf lieproflnction and Increase . — The 
rate of lejnoduction dejieiids upon the constitution 
of the individual org.atrisrrr and on its irrrrrrediate 
environrrrent and nrrtrition. The rate of increase, 
wlticlr is rrrrrch nrore dilKcrrlt trr estimate, depends 
npott the wide arrd eortrplex conditioirs of life which 
are oftetr inchrded in the phrase ‘the struggle for 
exiateirce.’ AVlrile it is true that otgatrisitrs sonte- 
tinres exhibit arr extraor-dinary irrerease in nuurbets 
in favottrable ar-eas arrd seasnirs, and wlrile we 
know of irrarry forrrrs and even of whole races 
which have dvvindled away and becorrre ex'tinct, 
the hnetnations in the numbers of plants and 
animals seerrr for the irrost jiart to he irrrpercejrtihly 
gradual. Their rate of reproduction is adjusted to 
the conditioirs of their life; the rise or fall of 
the population is seldom pmphntie. The es.sny of 
Maltlins (170S), in which he showed that the 
increase of Irunian population tended to outrun 
the means of subsistence, but was met by various 
checks, afforded suggestions to Darwiii and' Wallace, 
w ho extemled the imhiction (if Malthiis to jilants 
and aiiiiiiais, recognising in their increase the 
fumlamental condition of the .struggle for exist- 
ence, and anal V .sing the checks as various forms, of 
natural seleciioii. But Herbert Spencer’s analysis 
of the laws of multiplication was even more pene- 
trating. Including under the term individnation 
all those lacp-jn-eservative processes by which 
individual life is coiriideted and niaintaiued, and 
under the term geiiesia all those processe.s aiding 
the formation anil perfecting' of new individuals, 
he showed both imluctively and deductively that 
individuation and peiiesis vary inversely. Gene.sis 
decrease.s as individuation increases, but not quite 
&o fast; in other words, progressive evolution in 
the direction of indiv iduatiun is associated with a 
diminishing rate of renioductioir. 

The I)n2)ortimce of Eeprodiictiun in Evolution . — 
As almost every individual life begins in the 
intimate iiiiiuir of two living units— tire male-cell 
and the egg-cell — thei'e is in the nature of the organ- 
ism’s beginning an evident possibility of variation. 
The two cells, and more especially the nuclei of the 
two cells, are inteniiingled ; and in the vital com- 
bination wliicli results new cliaracteiistics may be 
evolved, old features may be streugtbened, peculi- 
arities may be averaged off. On fertilisation as a 
source of v'ariation, etnpliasis has been laid by 
Treviraiins, Galton, Brooks, and others, 'while 
Hatschek legariks the iiiteiTOiiigling as an iin- 
poitaut counteractive of disadvantageous indivi- 
dual peculiarities, and Weismaiin finds in it the 
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sole source of tvausiuissible variabioiia in niaiiy- 
celled iinimaK. 

In the individual life the antitliesE between the 
reproductive ainl the nutritive functions has many 
expreasiouH, and in teriiis of this^ antithesis not a 
few lines of variations can he rationalised. Thus, 
the shortening of the axis of the flower seems to he 
the result of ii check imposed up<m_ the vegetative 
system by the reproduction function ; thus, the 
development of gymnosperin into angioaperm 
suggests a continuous subordination of the repro- 
ductive carpellary leaf ; thus, in almost every 
natural alliance of phanerogams may he read a 
contrast between more and less vegetative tyjies, 
such as is seen within the limits of a single species 
in the transitions between the leafy kale and 
the caulillower. Among animals the antithesis 
is expressed in dill'ereut ways — as in the varied 
degree in which the reproductive individuals of 
a hydroid colony are dill'erentiated from the 
nutritive memhcrs. 

In considering the evolution of animals great 
importance is always — aud rightly— attached to 
the self-iireserviug struggles aud endeavours which 
secure the satisfaction of nutritive needs ; but tlie 
speeics-maintaining activities of reproduction have 
been not leas important. Tims, Darwin insisted on 
the importance of sexual selection as a factor in 
evolution, and, though the criticisms of Wallace and 
others have lessened the cogency of D.'irwin’s aigu- 
nient, there can he little doubt that courtship has 
aided iu the evolution of the payclvioal life of 
animals, lionianos, too, in his insistence on the 
importance of isolation, reeognises ‘ the reproduc- 
tive factor in evolution.’ For by variations in the 
reproductive system a species may be divided into 
mutually sterile sets, wliich, prevented from inter- 
crossing by this physiological hander, are free to 
develop along divergent path.s. In a very different 
connection, Uohert Chambers emphasised the im- 
portance of ‘prolonged gestation,’ and Eiske has 
directed attention to tlie progressive inllueiico of 
prolonged infancy, while Miss iiuckloy Iras well 
painted out that an iuereaHc of parental earo and 
saerilice as seen in birds and uiauimal.s lues suiely 
been a factor in, as well as a result of, tlie general 
ascent of animals. 

Tbe increase of reproductive sacrifice wliich we 
observe in the evolnthm of mammals aud in the 
progres,s through oviparous moiiotveines, iireiiia- 
tnrely-hoariiig marsupials, and various grades of 
placentals ; tlio growth of parental care, aud the 
frequent .subordination of self-pre, serving to species- 
inaintaiuing ends ; and linally, tbe rise of sociality 
from foundations based in organic kinship, are 
well-known fact,s of animal life wliich suggest tho 
importance of tlie reproductive laotor in evolution. 

See EiiBUYOriOuY, IIeueuity, Se.x; H. S^oncor, 
Priiioiides of Bioloijy (Lend. 18G4-I1C); E. Haeckel, 
Generelle liforpholoyic (Eerliii, ISUG); Y. Housen, 
Phyawloi/ie dor HewjMiy, in lleriiiami’a Handbuch der 
PhyiioloijiR (Loip. 1881); article ‘Reproduction,’ by P. 
Geddos and K. H. Vinos, in EmU- Bnt. ; A. Weisinaun, 
Papers on HaredUy, &o. (Oxford, 1889) ; P. Geddes and 
J, A. Thomson, Bmlution o/Sne (Lond. 1889). 

Reptilc-FuiMl, the fund so called, described 
at Hanovkk, Vol. V. p. 5-t7, was ahollshod by 
Capri vi in 1890. 

Reptile, S, a very large class of Vertclirate 
animals, inolncling 'roi'toiae.s and Turtles, Lizards 
of many kinds, the divergent New Zealand ‘lizard’ 
Sphenodon, Snakes, and Crocodilians— five distinct 
orders with living representatives, but including 
also at least as many orders of wholly extinct types, 
such as Iclithyosauns, Plesiosaurs, and Deuio- 
saurs. 

Beptiles oooupy a central position in the Verte- 
brate series : beneath them are Amphibians and 


Fishes, above them are Bird,s and Manmiala, They 
begin the serie.s of ‘ higher Vertebrates,’ wiiich at 
no period of life liieatlie by gills, wliich in enibi yonic 
life are provided with two biitli-iohes or fietal 
memhiaue.s — a jirotectivc amnion and a resiiiratoiv 
allantois. Their velation.ship.s seem to he tliiee- 
fold, with the Ainphiliians, with Birds, and with 
Mammals. But theie is no doubt that they aie 
most closely linked to Birds— a fact lirst cleaiiv 
recognised by Huxley, who empha.si.sed the deep 
structural allinitie.s of Birds ami Beptiles by linl;. 
iiig them together as Saurop.sida, in contrast to 
Mammalia on tlie one hand and lehtbyopsula 
(Amphihians and Fishes) on tlie other. 

Beferring to the article BrilDH for a contia'.t 
between Mammals, Bird.s, and Beptile.s, we shall 
simply notice tliat Beptiles aie cold-blooded, the 
temperature of the body not greatly e.xceeding that 
of the surronndiiig niedinni; that the heart is tliree- 
ch.amherod, except iu Crocodilians, where four 
chambers lir.sb occur ; that mostly venous hloml 
goes fr-oni the Iieart to the anterior viscera, and 
mixed blood to the iiosterior region, only the head 
aud anterior regions receiving purely arterial blood ; 
that the body is covered with .scales, with which 
subjacent bony jilates or scutes are soiiietiniea 
associated ; that the skull aiticulates by a single 
condyle with the hncklione, and the lower jaw 
works against the quadrate hone ; tliat the great 
majority are oviparous, while in some the eggs 
arc Iiatelieil within the mother. 'I'lie earliest 
remaiiib of Beptiles are found in Permian strata, 
and the golden age of Be]itiU's was iu Mesozoic, 
ea]ieci!i]].y in Jniassio and CretnoeouR, times. 

C'lass0icatwn of LLnintj lieptilcs . — Aa the orders 
of Beptiles with living repre.Rentatives are .separately 
discussed, it will he enoiigli liere to give ageiicinl 
cUtssification, Order 1, C'helonia : Tortoises and 
Turtles. 2, Bhynehooe]ihalia : one form— the New 
Zealand lizaul Bphenodon (q.v.), whose extinct 
ancestors date fiom the Permian. 3, Laceitilia! 
Lizards (fpv.). 4, Uphidia ; Knakes (q.v.). 5, 

Crocodilia ; Crocodiles (q.v.). Alligators (q.v.). 

Extinct Bicptiles. — 'The classiJlcation of the 
extinct Boptiliaii types is still very uncertain •, 
but many authoritie.s agree in ree()gni.sing the 
following orders : 

Anomodoniia . — Beptiles with lizard-like body, 
limbs adajjted for walking, hiconcave vertebra', 
aud tectli lixed in sockets. ’Die oider is restricted 
to the Permian and 'Trias, and exhibits allinities 
witli the Labyriuthodont Anqiliibian.s and with 
Mammals. Aiuong' the repvesentatii’O genera are 
Parinsanrus, Galchamus, Deutero.saurus, Dicy- 
nodon, and Placodns. 

AVmro^feri/yio.— Beiitiles without exoskeleton, 
with long neck and .short tail, limbs adapted for 
walking or fur Bwimuiing, hiconcave vertehrin, teeth 
lixed in socket.?. All of them seem to have been 
carnivorous. The order is repre.sented from the 
Trias to the Upper Chalk, and exhibits allinities 
with Amphihians. Among the represeiilative 
genera are Plesiosaurus, Me.so&aurus, and Notho- 
saurus. 

_ IchtlioptEvyriia . — Marino Beptiles, witli wliale- 
likc body, without exoskeloton, with limbs modified 
as paddles,_ with hiconcave verfcehiw, with teeth 
implanted in a ooutinuon.s groove. Many were 
carnivorous and fed on Il.slios. Seeley has shown 
that some were viviparous, the fossilised young 
being found in the fo.ssilised mother.?. The order 
is represented from the Upper Trias to the Upper 
Chalk, and exhibits affinities with Labyriuthodont 
Amphibians and with the New Zealand ‘lizard’ 
Sphenodon. Among tlie genera are Ichtliyosaurus 
and Opthalmosaurua. Some attained a length of 
30 to 40 feet. 

JRliyncoonphalui . — As Sphenodon is tlie only 
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survhing representative of the Itliynencephalia, 
the oriier iiiav he almost regaideMl eMiiict. It is 
rejiresented hv Pal.euhatteria from tlie Permian, 
besides Champsosauriis, Hr perodapeton, Khyncho- 
sani’Us fiom later strata. Within m near this Older 
may also he included a remarkahle form Protero- 
sanrus fiom the Permian, a type for which Seeley 
has e.stahlished a distinct order, Pi oterosauriii. 
The special interest of the.sc forms is, according to 
liiiiir, that they ‘are certainly the must geneial- 
ised group of all leptiles, and come neaicst, in 
many respects, to that order of reptiles from 
which all others took their origin.’ 

Dinosaurm . — The large.st land Reptiles of eioco- 
dilian or more hirddike form, represented from the 
Trias to the Upper Chalk, eahihiting affinities with 
crocodiles and irith hirds. Repieseiitative genera 
are Ignanodnn (sometimes measuring about 30 
feet), Camptosaiinis, ,Scclidosanru.s, Stegosaurus, 
Ceratop.s (with long horns on the skull), Megalo- 
saurus, Ceratosaunis (also horned), Brontosaurus 
(upwards of oO feet in length), Allan to.saurns 
(with a femur 6 feet long). 

Oruithusauria . — Flying reptile', often called 
Pterodactyle.s, with a fold of skin extended on the 
greatly elongated outermost finger. The order is 
1 epresented from the Lias to the Upper Chalk h,v 
such genera as Pteranodon, Pterodaetylus, Di- 
morphodoii, and Piliamphorliynehu-. Rome had an 
expanse of wing of about 25 feet, hut many weie 
small. Their affinities are uncertain. 

See Huxley, Anutoiuy of Vertihrutal Aaimah (1S79); 
Nicholson and Lydekker, Maumd of Pidfeontolniii, vol. ii. 
by Lydekker (Edin. 189(1) ; Hoffinatm in Bronu’s Ktasaen 
und Ordnungen des Thierrekha (Leip., in progress); 
Dumeril and Bibron, PrpUologie Ofnirale (9 vols. Paris, 
1834-34) i British ilnsemn Catalogues hy Boalenget io. ; 
Holbrook, Korth American, Serpetulogy (Pliila. 5 vok. 
1836-42), 

Reptoii, a village of Derbyshire, sniles 
SSW. of Derby and 41 NE. of Burton-upou-Trent. 
Here was fbunded the first Christian church in 
Mercia, of which Renton for a while was the royal 
and episcopal capital. It was the seat from before 
660 till its destruction by the Danes in 874 of a cele- 
brated nunnery, as afterwards of an Austin priory 
from 1172 till the Dissolution. Remains of tliis 
priory are incorporated in the buildings of the free 
"rammar-school, which, founded in loo6 hy Sir 
John Porte, has risen to he one of the great 
English public schools, with an endowment of 
£2000, eight scholarships and several entrance exlii- 
bition.s, some 20 masters, and 275 hoarders. Among 
farmer pupils have been Justice Denman, Bishop 
Piers Claughton, Professor Banday, and J. E. 
Sandys, the public orator at Cambridge. The 
pariah church has a graceful .spire and a very 
interesting Ba.xoii ciypt, 17 feet square. Pop. of 
parish, 2060. See Bigshy’s Histori/ of Reptoit 
(1854). 

Republic (Lat. res imhlica, ‘ the public good’), 
a political eominunity in which the .sovereign power 
is lodged, not in a liereditaiy chief, hut either in 
certain privileged members of the community or 
in the whole community. According to the con- 
stitution of the governing body, a republic may 
therefore vary from the moat exclusive oligarchy 
to a pure democraov. The several republics of 
Greece and that of Borne were, at the outset at 
least, aristocratic eomnmnities. The medieval 
republics of Venice, Genoa, and the other Italian 
towns were also more or less aristocratic. Tlie 
sovereign power was held to he vested in the 
franchised citizens, and eveiy function — legislative, 
executive, or judicial — not exercised directly by 
that body could only be e.xercised by parties 
deriving their authority from it. But the extent 
of the franchise, and the mode of exercising 


it, railed much in tlie.'e civic coiiimnnities ; mid 
the most pui'jieioub and loiig-Iived was A'enice, 
which was also the most aiistociatic of them all. 
In the 16th ceiituvy the Seven Provinces of the 
Nethei lands, on their revolt from Sjiaiii, adopted 
aieiiuhlican fuim of government, a' did Svvit/er- 
laiul on becoming independent of the German 
empire. Great Britain was nominally a lejiuhlie 
fur eleven yeai.' (from 1649 to 1660). ' France vva, 
a reptihlic from 1793 to ISf).'), and fiom 1S48 to 
1853; and the leptihlic was again pioclaimed 4th 
September 1870. Such government a- Sjiain had 
between February 1873 and December 31, 1874, 
was of a rcpuhliean form. Switzerland is aLo a 
tepiihlic : since 1S4S more demociatic than for- 
merly. The other lepuhlics of Euiope aie the 
diminutive states of San Marino and .-Vmiona, 
and, in certain respect', the free cities of Hamhnig, 
Bremen, and Luheck. The most important of 
modem repiihlicLs Is that of the United States of 
America, where pme deniociacy has been tried 
on a scale unknown elsevvheie. Except during the 
slioit-lived empire of 1863-67, Mexico has lieen a 
lepuhlie .since 1824. Since the revolution in Bia/il 
in 1890 all the Smith .Lmeiican .states (omitting 
the three Gniana depenileneies) are lepuhlics. 
In the lepuhlics of the ancient world the fran- 
chised classes exercised tlieir [lovvei diieetly without 
any syateni of delegation or leiireseiitation. Tlie 
same was at (list the case in the Swiss cantons, 
where, however, reiiresentativ e government htis 
been giadually hut generally introduced. Modern 
republics have been founded on the leiuesentativ e, 
not the diiect, system, which can hardly exist 
e.xcept in a community that is very small and con- 
centrated a.s to space. >Switzetlaii’d and the United 
States of -America are federal reimhlics, consisting 
of a number of separate states hound together hy 
a tieaty, so as to present to the external world the 
appetirance of one state witJi a cential government, 
which has the power of enacting lavv.s and issuin'' 
orders tliat ate directly binding on the inJividuiu 
citizens. The constitutions of the various republi- 
can countries are discussed under their several 
heads: see especially ATHENS, ROME, VENICE, 
SWITZEKL.V.ND, Elt.VNCE, and UNITEU ST.VTEb'. 

Republican, a party name in American poli- 
tics, which lias had at different times different 
significations. In the first yeais of the Republic 
it was the alternative title (if the Anti-federalhsts, 
who advocated the sovereignty of the states and 
the rights of the peojile, and finally secured those 
ainendnients and additions to tlie Constitution 
which were intended to guarantee state righto, 
and wliieh declared that all powers not expressly 
granted to congress hy the Constitution are re- 
tained hy the states or tlie people. Before the war 
of 1812, however, the term Democrats (q.v.) had 
been substituted as tire title of the party ; and the 
name of Republicans went out of use until 1856, 
when it was taken np hy the new party which was 
ois-aniscd to oppose the Democrat.', ito original 
holders. This party was formed to combat the 
extension of slavery ; it ajipeiiled to all who were 
opposed to the repeal of the Missouri Coinpionilse 
(see Mtssorci) and the efforts to make Kansas a 
slave state (see IC.VNSAS). It grew out of the Free- 
soil party (see Ehee-soileks). and at once took the 
rilyre, as opponents of the Democrat.', that the 
Wlrig party, which had died of over compromise, 
bad for some time feebly held. In 1856 it nomin- 
ated Fremont for the pre.sideney. and made a good 
fight. The decision in tlie ' Died Scott Case 
(q.v.) and the jirogiess of eveut.s in Kansas greatly 
strengthened the party, and after the divisions 
among the Democrats "over the same question in 
1860 the success of the Republicans was assured. 
Electing Lincoln in that year-, they held office 
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c.Hitiiiuously from 1801 to ISS.l, tlia Republiciin 
presiilcnts ieiiiH; Lincoln, Jolni&oii, Giant (twice), 
Hayes, Garlield, and Arthur; and in 1888 they 
were ayain anccessfnl, electin'^ Benjamin Harri&on. 
Tlie conduct of the civil war was in the hands of 
the Uepuldican party, althiniah, of course, northern 
Beinucrats formed a large proportion of the Union 
arniies. I'm- its history, see United St vtes ; and 
see also Stwuiiv. The .strength of the_ party is 
in tlie nortli and west. Republicans claim great 
credit for tlieii ni.anagement of the iinances of the 
nation, which hinuglit about the ro.suini)tion ol 
aiieoie payment. The slavery question has pas.sed 
into history, and, although the actual enfrancliisc- 
nieut of the .southern negroes may demand the 
attention of the party, the princijial opposition 
between Republicans and Democrats now is on the 
que.stion of tariff, the former being strong pro- 
tectionists, the latter advocating a levisioii of tlie 
tariff and the jilaciiig of a iiiimher of articles on 
the flee li.st. On this question the election of 1888 
was fought, when Cleveland u’as defeated. 

Rcimblicaii Bird. See IVeaver Bird. 

Repudiation, an unprincipled method for the 
extiiiguisbment of a debt, by siiinily refusing to 
acknowledge the obligation, which has been 
adopted notoriously by several states of the 
American Union ; Hayti lias been the ne.xt worst 
offender. Tlie eleventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States prohibits citizens 
of another or a foreign .state from liriiiging suits 
against a state in the federal court-,; while the 
individual states, not being independent sovereigns, 
oonld only be called to account by a foreign power 
through the national goveiTiniont. Reprisals or 
war are thus as impossible a.s a suit at law, and 
there is really no means by which tlie states can 
he ooiiinelled to recognise and meet their obliga- 
tions. Twice in tlie liistory of tlie country have 
several states taken advantage of this condition of 
iiffaii'.s— once after the ooniniorcial ori.si.s of 1839, 
in which the United States Bank stopped payment, 
and again in the years following the civil war. In 
the latter peiiod Virginia, North and Smith Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missi.ssippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkan.sas ivere among the de- 
faulters. Virginia, indeed, refused payment chiefly 
on the ground that no jiart of its existing debt 
had been allocated to We.st Virginia when the 
latter was separated as a state in 181)3 ; and later 
acts of repudiation have found a local justification 
in tlie same giievance. But in the otlior state.s 
repudiation is to he traced to the elleets of the war 
anil to the unsettled government which ensued. 
Tlie rebellion liad left coinmeroe in Lbeso stales 
prostrate and paralysed, and especially was it 
necessary that railways should he reliuilb and new 
roads oonstrncted ; and to tliis end the public 
credit was pledged, often reckles,sly and at niinons 
rates. In most cases the debts created in aid of 
railway.s were repudiated on the ground that tlie 
money had been obtained collusively and with no 
pi'oper return of benefit to the states ; North 
Carolina thus wiped off an obligation of more tlian 
1112,000,000. The other states mostly based their 
action on decisions of their own courts or on the 
action of their own legislatures ; but such deci- 
sions are to be regarded as nltva vires, and in their 
action the states were not justified by law at all, 
hut were simply taking advantage of the fncttliat 
they could not be compelled to pay. 

Rctiuenn,, a town of Spain, 37 miles W. of 
Valencia, cultivate, s silkworm.s, saffron, anti fruits. 
Pop. 13,627. 

Requests, Court of, an ancient court of 
equity in England, iliferior to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and abolished 1641. Also, a local tribunal 


(known likewise by the name of Court of Con- 
science) instituted in London by Henry VIII. foi 
the recovery of small debts. Similar local' tii 
buiials elsewhere have all been siipeiseded by the 
county court.s. 

Reqilicill (Lat. rcquics, ‘rest’), a dirge or 
solemn .seiu'iee for the dead in the Roman Catliolic 
Cliurch. It consists in the celebration of the mass 
Pro Pulclihus Defnnetis (‘For tlie Faithful Be. 
parted ’)> the first words of the Introlt of which are 
Mcqiiicni ceternam. 

Rcreclos (Fr.), the wall or screen at the hack 
of an altar. It is usually in the form of a 
screen detached from the east wall, and is adorned 
with niches, statues, &c. , or with jmintings or 
tiiiiestry. In some cases it is attached to the east 
wall and is ol great size, covering the whole of the 
wall, as at All Souls College, Oxford. That 
splendid Lltli-centuiy leiedos had been plastered 
over at the Reformation, but u as discovered and 
re.stored in 1872-76. In Durham Cathedral is .a 
very line examjdo of a reredos in the form of a 
detached screen ; it was brought by .sea to New- 
castle from London by Lord Neville in 1380, being 
perha))b of Fieneh woikmaiiship, and was restored 
in 1846. The lofty leiedos (c. 1480) at St Albans, 
dividing the presbylery Irom the r-elro-ehoir, is of 
the same typo and age as that at Winche.ster. 



lleredos, Salisbury Cathedral. 

Reredo.sc& have freqrreutly been erected in the later 
half of tiro 19Lh ceirtrrry, a good example being that 
of Salifalnrry, designed by Sir G. C. Scott, and 
erected in 1876 at the cost (£1800) of Earl Beau- 
clininp to take the place of one demolislieil about 
1790 by Wyatt. Owing to tlie imagery tlrey con- 
tain, they have heeir tlie subject of eoiitroveisy rn 
the Cliurch of England — e.g. in the case of the 
Exeter reredos ( 1873-76 ), and of that of St Paul s 
(1889-91), both of which wore allowed, after fre- 
quent appeal, to reniaiu. 

Rescripts (Lat. resarijjta), answers of the 
popes and emperors to questions in jurisprudence 
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otficially propnundeil to them. Rescripta principis 
■neie one of the authoiitiitive snurce.s of the ci\il 
law, and consisted of the answers of the empcrtir 
to thrive who con.sulted him, either aa public 
functionaries or as individuals, on rptestion.s of 
law. They were often applied for hy private 
persons, more especially women and soldiers, to 
solve their dorihts or ovant them privileges. The 
rescripts directed to corporate and nrrrnictpal hodie.s 
were known as Pnigincitirn; Muctinucs, a irairre 
which has found its way into the ptihlic law of 
Europe (see Pr.vgmatic Sanction). Ee.sciipts 
might gradually coiire to have the foi’ce of law, in 
so far as their determinations in particular cases 
were of geneml application. 

Rescue, in English law, is the illegal delivery 
and discharge of a prisoner or of goods out of the 
custoily of the law. If, for e.xample, a tenant 
whose goods are distrairred for r-ent take them by 
force from the hailrtl', the distrainer has a right of 
action against the person who rescues the goods. 
A person who rescues a prisoner accused or con- 
victed of treason, felony, or nrisdenieanonr is hinr- 
self deemed to he gniltj’ of treason, felony, A'c. ; 
the piirrishraent varies with the gravity of the 
charge. A person who re.sorres or attempts to 
rescue a murderer going to execution is Itahle to 
jienal servitude for life. 

Rc.se<lace:it, a n.i.tnral oiiler of plants, mostly 
herbaceous, having alternate leaves and teriirinal 
.spikes of hermaphrodite irregular flowers. There 
are some forty known species, mostly natives of 
Europe and the we.st of Asia, and mostly mere 
weeds. Weld (q.v.) and Mignonette (q.v.) are the 
sjieciea most worthy of notice. 

Reservatioil, Mental (Lat. resenatio or re- 
strktio mentcdis), the act of re.serviug or holding 
hack .some word, or clause which is necessary to 
conve.y fully the meaning really intended hy the 
speaker. It dirtera from e(juivooation ( Lat. equivo- 
catio or cimphibolia) in tins, that in tlie latter the 
words employed, although doubtful, and perhaps 
not fitted naturally to convey the lenl meaning of 
the speaker, are yet, absolutely speaking, and 
without the addition of any further word or clause, 
susceptible of that meaning. Few questions in 
casuistry have excited more controvemy, or have 
been the subject of flercer reciiminatioii, than that 
of the lawfulness of equivocation and mental reser- 
vation. In the celebrated Letters ot Pascal (q.v.) 
against the Jesuits it was one of the most promi- 
nent and, used as he employed it, the most effective 
topics ; and Pasenl'.s eliarge.s against the Jesuit 
casuistry of that day liave been repeated in almost 
every popular controversy on the subject which has 
since arisen. There are several varieties of mental 
reservation, differing from each other, and all 
differing from equivocation. But as regards the 
morality of the subject all the foinis of language 
calculated to deceive may be clas.sed together. 
Mental reservation is of two kiud.s, qmrchj mental 
and not purely mental. By tlie former de.signation 
ia meant a mental leservation which cannot he 
detected, whether in tlie words themselves, or in 
the circumstances in wliicli they are spoken. Of 
tliis kind would he tlie mental reservation implied 
if a person, on being asked if he had seen A. B. 
(wliom he really had just seen waR'inphy), were 
to reply ; ‘ I have not seen him, ’ meaning ‘ riding 
on horseback.' A ‘not purely mental ’ reservation 
is that which, altliougdi not naturally implied or 
contained in the words, may nevertlieless he in- 
ferred or suspected, either from them or the 
circumstances in which they are used. Of this 
kind would be the mental reservation of a servant, 
in giving the ordinary answer to a visitor’s inquiry 
for his master : ‘ Not at home,’ although his master 
406 


were really in the liouse : or that of a confes^oi, 
11 ho, in a countiy where tlie privileges of the secret 
of the confe-rional aie known and admitted, on 
being asked whether a certain 2 ipr'On had com- 
mitted a Cl line, which the eonfes.sor knew fi nm hi' 
confession that he had committed, should aiisii er ; 
‘I do not know,' meaning ‘ outside of the confes- 
sional.’ And, in general, all sueli riouhtful fnrni', 
whether of iiiental reservation or of equivocation, 
may he divided into discorerahh and undiscorcr- 
able. Much of the odiiiiii ivliich has been excited 
agaimst the cn.snists for theii teaching on this head 
has arisen ft mu the confu'inn of their vioiis as to 
these two classes of mental icsenation. 

According to the most appioied Catholic aiitlior- 
ities, ‘ purely mental ' reservations and ‘absolutely 
undLscoverable ’ equivocations aie held to he in all 
cases itiilawfnl, .such forms of speech being in truth 
lie.s, inasmuch as they have Imt one real sense, 
which is not the sense intended hy the person who 
uses them, and hence can only seive to deceive. 
This doctrine is held hy all sound Catliolic casuist', 
and the contradictory doctrine is expressly con- 
demned hy Pope Innocent XI. (Piopp. 26, 27). 
On tlie contrary, mental reservations ‘ not purely 
mental ’ .and ‘discoveiahle’ equivocations are lield 
to be not ineonsistent with truth, and in ceitain 
circumstances, when there is necessity or weighty 
reason for i-esorting to them, allowable. An liis- 
toiical e.xample of such equivocation or reseiva- 
tion is in the well-known answer of St Atliana'ius 
to the question of tlie party wlio were in imisuit of 
him, and wlio, overtaking* him, hut not knowing 
bis person, asked what way Athanasius had gone. 
‘Se is not far off,’ replied Athanasius, and the 
party passed on in pursuit. And an oidinarj’ 
example of discoverable mental reservation ia that 
of a person who, on being asked hy one to whom 
he could not with safety pve a refusal, whether he 
has any money, should reply: ‘No,’ meaning, 
‘none to lend to you.’ In ordet, however, to 
jiustify the use of these devices of .speeoli, casuists 
require that there sliall he some grave and urgent 
reason on the speaker's part ; as, for example, the 
necessity of keeping a state secret, or a secret of 
the confessional, or of a i)rofe.sBional character, or 
even the confidence entrusted hy a friend, or the 
ordinary and fitting jirivacy wliioh is required for 
the comfort and security of domestic life and of 
the peaceful intercourse of society ; and that the 
concealed sense of the form of speech employed, 
although it way he actually umlisrorered, and even 
unlikely to be discovered, may yet be, in all the 
circumstances, really discoverable. Some Protes- 
tant moralists adroit that in tsome cases even equivo- 
cation is jieriuissihle ; if any snch reseiwations 
are allowed it is obvious there must he great 
difficulty in drawing a line between reservations 
that are permi.ssilile and those tliat are not. See 
Casuistbv; Liguori’s works; and Cardinal Xew- 
man’s Apologia. 

Reservation of the Sacrament. See 

Lord’s Supper, Vol. VI. p. 717. 

Reserved List, in the Royal Navy, a dei'ice 
which fomieidy existed for expediting the promo- 
tion of officers who were still of an age for active 
service. Under certain Orders in Council of 1851 
and 1853, old officers of good service were selected 
for promotion to the next grade on the Reserved 
List. Tliis formed a bar to any further promotion ; 
and removed the officer from active employment, 
except in the remote contingency of tno Active 
List being exhausted, when these ‘i-eserved’ offlcei.s 
were liable to he called upon to serve. For all 
practical puiqioses, however, the Reserved List wa.s 
a retired list. The officers placed on it obtained 
the half-pay of the rank to whicli they were 
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promoted, and their removal pave vacancies, for 
the promotion of younger and moie efficient men. 
This, last has practically died out; in Deceniher 
ISflO there were only mk admiial.=! and si.v com- 
mander.? remaining on it, and under the Retire- 
ment Scheme of 1870 absolute retirement accord- 
ing to age was sulstitiited. 

RcscrveSi In the organisation of the military 
resources of most Euiopean conntiies, the reserve 
forces aie, iii'.st, those seddiens who, having berve<l 
some time in the legular army, are still liable to he 
called upon to rejoin it when raised from a peace to 
a w.ar establishment on mobilisation ; anil secondly, 
those who are liable to be called upon to follow in 
second and third lines if the occasion requires. 
Thn.s, in Clerinany and An.stria the regular army 
and its reserves have behind them the Landwelir 
and Landstnrm. In France the Territorial Aimy 
and its reserve.? form the second line, and in E.u.ssia 
the militia takes a similar position. Liability to 
serve in one or otlier of tbe.se re.serves lasts generally 
fi'om about the age of tiventy to forty-two. 

In Great Britain there are two reserves — viz. 
the Army Reserve and the Militia Reserve. The 
lir^t consi.sl.s of two classes, lint the soconil class, 
some 900 pensioners of Chelsea and (R-eenwich hos- 
pitals, i.s gradually di.sappoaring, and i.s not liable 
tor service on t of the United Kingdom. The lirst- 
class Army Ueserre (some 00,000) coa.sists of men 
wlio have 'served from three to eight year.? in the 
regular army, and are liable during the remainder of 
tlieiv twelve years’ term of enlistment to be called 
back into tlie ranks in case of national danger or 
great emergency. They can be called out for 
twelve days’ training in each year and in aid of 
the civil power, are paid £9 li year quarterly in 
arrear, and may' re-engnge for a further term of 
four years’ reserve service at 4d. a day. They are 
called to the ranks liy proclamation of Her Majesty 
in council, the occasion being lirst eommunicatod 
to parliament if sitting. The Militia Itoseri'e con- 
sists of militiamen wlio, for an e.vtra £1 annual 
bo\mty, take the liability to be called upon to 
serve in the regular army abroad or at homo when- 
ever the army reserve is called out on permanent 
service. Otherwise they do not serve in the regular 
army. The rest of the Militia ( q. v. ), the yeomanry, 
and the volunteer, s form a second line of defence 
for the United Kingdom in ease of invasion. 

The native army of India has two reserves, active 
and garri.son. The first is formed of men who have 
seived not less than five or more tlian twelve years 
with the colours ; tlie second of those who have 
completed twenty- one years’ colour service. 

A reserve, on the battlefield, is a body of trooiw 
held back by the commanding officer so as to be 
ready to meet a counter-attack, to support a 
success, or cover a retireniont. 

The Naval Beserve is the subject of a separate 
article. 

Reservoir. See 'WATER-suppbv. 

RcsImI, a town of Persia, anjiitiil of the province 
of Ghilan, stands near the south-west shore of the 
Caspian Sea, 150 miles N\V. of 'rohoran. Silk is 
grown and maimfaetured ; and lice and tobacco 
are cultivated. The port of the jilnce is Enzeli, 
on the other .side of tlie hay on wliicli He.shd staiuis, 
and 16 miles distant. Pop. upwards of 25,000. 

Residence. See Domicile. 

Residuary Iicgatcc. See Legacy. 

Re 'silia, a town of Italy, 4 miles SE, of Najdes, 
at the foot of Vesuvius, and facing the sea. Pop. 
13,626. Resina is built on the site of ancient 
Ileroulaneum, and was in part destroyed by the 
lava outburst of 1631. 


Rc.sin.s, a class of natuuil vegetable products 
coinpo.sed of carbon, hydrogen, and o.vygen. They 
are closely allied to the essential oils, all of which 
when exposed to the air, ahsoih oxygen, and 
finally become converted into snhst.ances having 
the cliar.acters of resin ; and in mo.st cases they aie 
obtained from tlie phaiits which yield them ii'iixed 
with and dissolved in a corresponding essential oil. 
Like the natural oils, the natural resins are usually 
mixtures of two or more distinct resins, which 
admit of separation liy their unequal solubility in 
different Ihiids. 

The following ai e the general cliaraclers of this 
class of compounds. At ordinary temperatures 
they are .solid, traiishicent, and for the most p.-irt 
coloured, although soiiie aie colourlesH and trans- 
parent. Some .are devoid of odour, while otheis 
give off’ .an aromatic fragrance from the admixtme 
of <au essentinl oil. In tlieir criiilo state they never 
ci.ystallise, hut arc .amorphoii.s and brittle, lireakiiig 
with a conehoidal fracture ; when pine several of 
them may, however, he obtained in the crystalline 
form. They are readily melted by the action of 
heat, and are inllanimalile, Imrning with a white 
sniok.v llame. They arc usually described ns non- 
volatile, hilt it has been shown that common resin 
may he distilled in a enrront of siqierheated steam. 
Tliey are iiisidiible in water, hut dissolve in alcoliol, 
ether, and the essential and fixed oils. Tliey aie 
insulators or non-pondiictors of electricity, and 
become negatively electric by fiiction. Many of 
them possess iicifi i>rojiei lies, in wliich c.ase tlieir 
alcoholic solutions redden litmus. These resins 
combine with the alkalies, and form frothy soap- 
like solutions in all;aline lyes. The resinous snaps 
thus formed differ from ordinary soap in not being 
precipitated by chloride of hodii'im. 

The rc.sin.s are divisilik’ into the iiarel rcs/t/s, the 
soft resins, and the yum-re'iins, 'J'he hard resins 
are at ordinary temiieratiires solid and brittle j 
they are easily pulverised, and contain little nr no 
essentia! oil. Under tins bend are inidiidod oopal, 
tlie varietio.s of lac, nia.stic, and sandaraeli, and tlie 
resins of benzoin (eoiiimonly called gum-lienzoiii), 
jalap, giiaiaeum, See. The soft resins admit cit 
lieiiig monlded by the liand, nnd some, of them aie 
viscous and senii-llnid, in which case they are 
termed hrt/smn.i. I'hcy consist essentially of solu- 
tions of hard resins in e.ssential oils, or admi.xtnrea 
of the two. They become oxidised .and hardened 
by exposure to the nir into the first class of resins. 
Under tlii-s head are placed turpentine, stciiax, 
halsnra of cojiailia, amf the halsams of C.aiiada, 
Peru, and Tolu. The gum-resiiis are the milky 
jniees of certain plants solidified liy exposure to 
air. For these, see Gum. 

The resins are very widely diffused tlirouglimit 
the vegetable Icingdom. 'They are generally 
obtained by making incisions into the wood of the 
trees whicli produce them ; sometimes, however, 
they exude spontaneously, and in other oases they 
require to he extracted from the wood by boiling 
alcohol. The crude rosins are separated froin the 
essential oils with which they are usually niixcd 
by distillation willi water, the resin remaining 
while the oil and water pass off ; and from the 
gummy and mucilaginous matters liy alcohol, 
which dissolves out the ]mro resins, which can he 
precipitated from their alcoholic solution by Ibu 
addition of water. The rosins are extensively em- 
ployed in medicine and tlie arts. 

Various fossil resins are known, of whioli the 
mo.st important is Amber (q.v. ). Some chonusts 
place bitumen and asphalt amongst this clns.s ! and 
amongst the fossil resms described by mineralogists 
may be mentioned Fichtclite, Hartite, Idrialite, 
Ozokerite, Boheererite, Xyloretin, &c. 

The common resin, or rosin, of commerce exudes 
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in a seini-llnid ^tate from seveial ‘.peeies of pine, 
especially Pinii,^ tccda, P. nitlin, P. jidhtUris, anil 
P. rir/ida of Noith Amciica, P. pinaster, P. pinrn, 
and P. Laririo of ‘■ontheni Europe, and P. sylrei- 
tris of northern Europe. The cnule article, con- 
sisting of tm pentine and resin proper, is subjected 
to distillation, when the resin alone reniain.s behind. 
The resin thus procured is usi='d veiy extensively in 
the manufacture of common yellow soap, also for 
sizing paper and various other purposes, includ- 
ing the pieparation of ointments and plasters in 
pharmae.y. 

The other resins most generally known and used 
in Europe, and here all treated in separate articles, 
are Aninie, Copal, Dammar, ilastic, Randarach, 
Frankineense, Lac, and Kam i Gum. 

Res Jutlicata, in Law, mean.? that the subject- 
matter of an action has been already decided by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. .A. matter .s'o 
decided cannot again he made a ground of action, 
as between the same parties. 

Resolution, in Music, the relieving of a discord 
by a following concord ; see H.vejiony, For the 
llesolntion of Force.s, .see CoMrnsiTiON. 

Resorcin. See DvEixti, Vol. IV. p. 141. 

Respiration, oi Breathixg, is a part of the 
life of all organisms, animal and vegetable. It is 
a serie.s of chemical changes, the first of wliidi is 
the ahsorption of o.xygen into the body, and the 
last of which is the e.xcrotion of caih'onie acid. 
The as.sooiation of this intake of oxygen and 
excretion of oarbonio acid with the same organs, 
the lungs, is due to the fact that both the food- 
stnfl and the waste-stuff are gases, ami not to any 
immediate oonneotion hetween them. Necpssarily 
any organ adapted to the dift'nsinn of a gas froin 
the air into the blood must also he adapted for 
the diffusion of a gas from the blood into the nir : 
that is, supposing that the living mendn-ane, of 
which the lung essentially consists, which separates 
the air from the blood, acta, so far as the dminsion 
of _gase.9 is concerned, as a dead niombrano ; even 
if it has any affect arising from the f.aet of its 
being a living membrane it is probable that it will 
behave in a similar way to both the ingoing and 
outgoing gases. We shall first describe the process 
as it occurs in man and other Mainiualia, and then 
give a sketch of comparative re.spiration, the various 
methods adopted in other types of animals for 
effecting the same purpo.se. The respiration of 
plants is dealt with in the article on I'EGET.XBLE 
Physiology. For the general relation of the 
function of re.spiration to the other bodily func- 
tions, see PiiY.siOLOGy. 

In all animals in which the parts of the body are 
nourished by the circulation of a stream of food 
material, the blood, there must always he two 
distinct .sets of proGe.s.sGs to consider; (1) the 
maintenance of the blood in a normal state, by 
the .supply of fre.sh food-matter from time to time, 
and by the elimination of waste-matter j (2) the 
nutrition of the individual tissues and cells of the 
body by the hlood-atrcani (see Circulation). 
Applying this to the function of respiration, we 
shall have to con.sider (1) the manner in which 
oxygen is supplied to tlie blood and carbonic acid 
gas removed from it; (2) the manner in which 
the cells are able to take oxygen out of the 
blood and east into it their nsele.s8 carhonic acid ; 
also the changes that take place within the cells 
between the intake of the o.xygen and the output 
of the carhonic acid. These two sets of pi'ocesses 
are u.snally described as the outer and the inner, 
or tis.sue, re.spiration. Some writers include in 
the term outer re.spiration the ahsorption of oxy- 
gen by the cells from the blood, and the exci’e- 
tiou of carbonic acid into the Wood, and restrict 


the tenn inner lespiration to the actual changes 
that take place within the cidls. It is eiident 
that outer resiiiratioii corresponds to the proce^scs 
of digestion and ah--orplion to which food materials 
other than gaseous are subjected. It mii.st he 
evident, too, that the mass of our present infoi illa- 
tion refers to outer icspiration ; the changes that 
take place within the cells, of nhich inner resjiiia- 
tion is a part, are the n hole mystery of tlie objec- 
tive side of life. 

Outer Respih vtion. — In all animals which 
possess a hlood-stream the outer respiration is 
caiiicd on by the simple difthsion of oxygen into 
and of carbonic acid out of the blood through a 
thin membrane from and into the air nr water in 
which the creature lives. As already noted, it is 
possible that the fact of tliis membrane being a 
living one may in some way.s modify the otlier- 
nise simple proce.sses of dilfnsinn. The essential 
structure, therefore, of all breathing organs, lungs, 
gills, or tracheie, must he the same ; a thin mem- 
iiraiie e.xposed on the one side to the o.xygen — con- 
taining medium, air nr water, in which the animal 
lives, on the other side to the blood flowing in a 
network of tliin-walled vessels, so that the gases 
that have to pass in and out of the blood are only 
f-epainted from the air or water fiom nhich and 
into which they have to pass by thin partition.? — 
by the membranous wall of the breathing oigan, 
and by the thin wall of the hlood-ve.ssels. Animals 
such as the frog, which have thin skins, can 
breathe with — i.e. the gases can diH'use tlnough — 
the whole smface of their bodies if the under .skin 
is well snpidied with blood-vessels. .A frog for 
this reason can live for days without its lungs, 
hnt if its skin ho rendered imporvions to gases 
will die very quickly, even with the lungs intact. 
But, as all the Mammalia have thick skins, this 
method of breathing must he lednoed to a mini- 
mum, if indeed it e.xi.sts at all. 

In outer lespiration we have two tilings to con- 
sider: (1) The manner in which fresh snpplie,s of 
o.xygen are pumped into the liuig.s, 1111116 the 
poisonous carbonic acid gas is pumped out. This 
may he called the mechanics of respiration. (2) 
The manner in which oxygen passes from the air 
in the lungs into the Wood, and i.s held in the 
Wood, and the manner in which the carhonic acid 
in the Wood passe.s out of the blood into the air- 
chambers of the lungs. This may he called the 
chemistry of respiration. 

Structure of Pc^mratori/ HTccJianisin.—Tliia meeh- 
aiiisiii consists of the lungs, a series of minute 
air-chamher.s with a network of capillaries in the 
walls, the air-passages from the air-eliamhem of 
the lungs to the outer air, and the chest-walls 
with their muscles, which act like bellows and 
change the air in the lungs. The e.ssentials of 
structure that a luni/ must po.=seBS have already 
been emphasised. The simplest lung that we can 
imagine would be an elastic membranous hag, 
well supplied with Wood- vessels, and with a pipe 
connecting it with the air; the most com]dicated 
that exist are essentially of that construction, the 
complications that occur having for their object 
merely the enlarging of the surface exposed to the 
air. Let us begin with the air-passages. There 
are first the nose and mouth ; tliese join the upper 
part of the gullet, known a.s the pharynx (see 
illustration at Digestion). From the pharynx 
arises the windpipe (trachea) ; this passes through 
the voice-box (larynx) into the chest-cavity ; there 
it divides into two passages (the hroncfii) ; the 
bronchi go on dividing again and again, generally 
into two ; the ultimate divisions (the bronchioles) 
open into clusters of air-chanihers. The air- 
elianibei'S are about T^th inch in diameter. It 
has been estimated that there are some 725 millions 
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of tliein, and that theii- total surface if. about 2000 
square feet. The walls of the air- eh ambers aie 
formed of a thin membrane in r^’hich the blood 
and lymiih caiiillarie.s ramify. Minute openings 
lead from the air-oliamhers into the lymph spaces 
of the membrane. The membranous walls are 

partly formed of 

the inuoimoat 
The Tiaohea (whidpipe), Bronchi, layer i.s a ciliated 

and one of the Lunge in section, ejnthelium ; tlie 

cilia lash upwards, 
and thus keep the ]ms.sage3 free from mucu.s 
and remove foreign particles. As the jjassages 
become smaller they lose tlioir cartilages, and the 
niusflle.s form a continuous circular layer. The 
lung.s are inve.sted by a membrane (the vi.scoral 
pleura). At the root of the lungs this merahraiieis 
continuous with a membrane wliich lines the chest- 
cavity (the parietal pleura). The space between 
tlie two is the pleural cavity ; it is in reality a large 
lymph space, ami oomiiiuuioates with the lymphatics 
of tlie pleura. Owing to the air-pressure within 
the lungs the two pleuric are closely pressed to- 
gether, the lungs entirely lillingthe chest-cavity. If 
the cliest-wall lie punctured the lungs partially 
collapse owing to tlieir elasticity, aud the respira- 
tory movements are unable to move the air in 
the lungs. 

The chest is an air-tight chamher enclosing the 
lungs and the lieart. The walls of the chest are 
formed of hones (the rilw, sternum, and backbone) 
and muscles ; the hones and muscles are so arranged 
tlnat the size of the chest-cavity can be altered. In 
this way the chest acts as a hollows and moves air 
ill aud out of the limgs. The rib.s are slojied .slightly 
downwards, especially after au e.vpiration ; when 
an inspiration is taken certain muscles fix tlie 
upper ribs, and tlinse muscles connecting the ribs 
to each other contract and the ribs are raised, and 
thus the size of the cliest-cavity is increased. At 
the same time a Hat muscle called the Diaphragm 
(q.v.), which separates the chest-cavity from tlie 
rest of the hody-cavity, and which after an expira- 
tion is arched iqnva'rds (by the pressure of the 
abdominal luscera upon it, the viscera in turn being 
pressed upon by the abdominal walls), forcibly 
contracts, becomes flatter, and therefore enlarges 
the size of the chest-cavity, forcing the abdominal 
viscera downwards and causing the abdomen to 
protrude. (The relation of the lungs to the other 
main organs will he seen in the illustration at 
Abdomen ; see also that at Diaphbagm.) In 


these two ways, tlien, tlie size of the chest-cavity 
may he iiici eased. Tlie result of this enlaigoineiit 
is that the jire.ssiiie of the air witliiii tlie cavities of 
the liiiig.s is loM’crcd ; air therefore from without 
rushes through the nostrils (one ought not to 
breathe tlirniigh one's mouth) down the vindpipe 
into the lungs, aud thus a fresh supply of oxygen 
is introduced. The movements which produce this 
re.sult are known as the inspiratory movenienls. 
In making an expiration the reverse effects aie 
produced ; the clie.st-cavity is made smaller, the 
pressure of llie air in the lungs increases, and some 
rushes out througli the nostrils into the air until 
the Jirossures inside and outside are equalised. An 
ordinary expiration is effected by the elasticity of 
the lungs, by the fall of the ribs, uii.siipported by 
the contraction of the inuselcs that caused aii 
inspiratory nioi'omeiit, by tlie elasticity of the 
cartilages of the rilis which were twisted during 
inspiration, and by tlie elasticily of tlie abdomiiml 
wail which was forced outwards by tliose I'iscera 
pushed downwards by tlie diaphragm. An ordinary 
inspiration i.s therefore the result of a number of 
active muscular coiitracLioiis, while an ordinary 
expiration is the result of mere passive elasticity 
of the parts concerned, 'riiere are certain other 
resiiiratory moi’ements to he considered. During 
inspiration and cxjiiration the glottis (the opening 
between the vocal chords of tlie larynx ; see tlie 
illustration at Larynx) undergoes a rliytlimical 
widening and narrinviiig ; thi.s nioi'ement i.s greater 
in forced than in cjiiiet breathing. And during in- 
spiration the nostril.s dilate; in most cases perhaps 
tlie inspiration has to be ratlier a forced one be- 
fore they do so. Forced respiration occurs ■when 
the suiiply of oxygen is insuflicient, or when 
carhouic acid accuiinihites in tlie blood. Any 
muscle that can aid iu enlarging and decreasing 
the size of tlie chest-cavity is called into jilay. The 
average amount of air, in tlie case of an inclividiial 
5 feet 8 iiiclios in heiglit, that goes in .and out of the 
lungs at eacli in.spiiation and e.xpiration is about 
20 cubic inches ; this is called the tidal air. By 
iiieans of forced inspiratory iiiovenieiils the ingoing 
tide may he iiioreased by 120 cubic inches ; by 
ine.aiiH oi a forced expiration the outgoing tidal air 
may bo increased by 00 euliic inches. After tlie 
most forced expiration possible there always remain 
within the lungs about 1)0 oiihic inches oi air. So 
that if we take as deep a breath as possible, and 
then make as forced an expiration as we can, we 
shall drive out 120 -P 20 + 90 = 2,30 ciiliic inches of 
air. This i.s termed the resjiiratory oajiaoity. Since 
the tidal air is only 20 cubic inches, and 180 onhii: 
inches roiiiaiii in the chest after an ordinary expira- 
tion, it follow.s the air directly changed during 
respiration is not that really within the lungs 
themselves, hut is that within the nose, windpipe, 
and larger hroiichi, the pipes that re.sult from the 
branching of the windpipe. Therefore the changes 
of the air within the es.sential parts of the hiiigs 
are the result of dill'iision between it and the purer 
air of the hronchi, aided by the rush with which 
the tidal air flows in. 

The ordinary re.spiratoiy movenionls differ in the 
two sexes and at different periods of life. In young 
children the chest is altered in .size chiefly by the 
movements of the diaphragm, and the protrusion of 
the ahilominal wall during inspiration is therefore 
very marked. In men also it is the diaphragin 
which is chiefly operative, hut the ribs are also 
moved. In women it is the movement of tlie riba, 
especially the upper ones, which is the most exten- 
sive. The respiratory rhythm is the relation of the 
acts of inspiration and expiration to each other as 
regards time. It may he expressed as folloivs; 
In. = 3, Ex, = 4, pause = 3. The niuiiher of 
respirations in a healthy person is about fourteen 
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or eighteen per minute; it is greater (nearly 
double) in childhood. It varies according to cir- 
cumstances, exercise, rest, health, disease, &c. ; 
in disease it may fall as low as seven or rise to a 
hundreil. 

The proportion of respiratory movements to 
heart-beats is about one to four, or one to live ; in 
health they vary together. Since the heart ami 
the lungs are contained in the same air-tight 
cavity, it follows that the variation.s in size of tlie 
heart as it heats must rhythmically affect the 
pre.ssure of the air in the lungs, causing a succes- 
sion of minute puff's of air to leave and enter the 
nostrils. Similarly the alterations in pressnie 
within the cliest-cavity affect the heart. Increase 
of pressure or expiration must (owing to the 
arrangement of the valves) help the blood to flow 
out of the heart. Decrease of pressure or inspiration 
must, for the same reason, help the How of blood 
into tlie heart. The pressure wliicli the expiratory 
nrusole.s, aided by the elasticity of the parts con- 
cerned, can exert is on the average equal to that 
of d inches of irterorrry. The inspiratory mirscles 
can lower tire pressrrre within tlie ehe.st-cavity hy 
a pre.ssure equal to that of about 3 inches of mer- 
cury below that of the atmosphere ; the greater 
part of the energy of the inspiratory rrrovements is 
used in overcomiti" the elasticity of the lungs, 
chest-walls, and abdominal walls. The reBpivatory 
sounds are two in ntrirrher ; ( 1 ) tlie tubular siimnl, 
heard over the windpipe and the larger bronchi, 
probably due to friction of air in these passages ; 
(2) the vesicular sound, heard over the whole 
chest drrring inspiration, probably caused by the 
sudden dilation of the small air-chambers of the 
hinff.s, and to friction in tlie smaller pas-sages. 
Drrring a qiriet expiration there may be no sound ; 
when present it is very soft and indistinct, prob- 
ably due to the air passing out of the nir-ohamber.s. 

The Nervoiis Mei^Laiiisni of the Respiratory More- 
Qiieiits. — Although all the muscles concerned in the 
iiiovenients of breathing are voluntary mriseles — 
i.e. can be made to contract hy an act of will — j'et 
respiration is normally an entirely involuntary 
not. This is obvious from tlie fact that during 
sleep, or driving absence of consciousness caused in 
any way, respiration goes on as well as during 
waUefulne.ss. Further, although we may at will 
breathe or cea.se to breathe, yet we cannot hy any 
effort of the will suspend the respiratory niove- 
meiits for longer than at most a few niiiiutes at a 
time. We have seen how many are the muscular 
movements involved in breatliiug, and it is ohr-ious 
that the adjiistineiit as to time and intensity of 
■contraction of all these muscles iiiriat he a very- 
nice one — ill technical plirase, they must be co- 
ordinated. Such co-ordination must always he the 
result of a nervous mechanism, arid this co-ordina- 
tion, together with the fact of tire rhythmical 
natrrve of the respiratory nioveiirents, suggests that 
the whole niiist he under the dominance of a 
nervous centre. The position of tliis centre has 
been ascertained hy experiment ; the whole of tiro 
upper part of the 'brain may he removed, and yet 
breathing will be unimpaired ; but if a certain part 
of the medulla (see Br-VIN, and illustration, Vol. II. 
p. 388) he injured or removed then all respiratory 
movements eease at once ; tire centre nirist there- 
fore lie in that part of the inediilla. The centre 
is bilateral, for destruction of one-lialf of the 
■medulla Is followed by paralysis of the respiratory 
muscles of that side only. Further, we must con- 
■clude that, since inspiration is in its muRoular 
nioveiirents antagonistic to expiration, there is an 
inspiratory centre and an expiratory centre in each 
of the two halves of the respiratory centre ; but, as 
already noted, tire expiratory centre is active only 
in forced respiration. The similar centres on each 


side are so co-ordinated tliat they act as one centre. 
This coiiipoiind centre then is to be regarded as 
regulating the respiratory movements. We have 
said that if the medulla he injured the respiratory 
movements eease at once, ami that from this it is 
concluded tliat tlie respii atory centre is in the 
medulla ; but in young animals it seems tliat tire 
movements may continue after destruction of the 
medulla, or may be prodiicetl by the reflex stimula- 
tion of some centre by irritating the skin. This 
snlisidiaiy centre must be in the .spinal cord; but it 
almost certainly is a subsuliary centre, though the 
matter is not quite .settled yet. 

Now is the centre ‘ aritoiuatic ’ in its cliscliargea 
of nervous impulses, or is it refle.xly stimulated into 
action hy the arrival of stimuli from some other- 
part of the body ? We loiow by ordinary experience 
that the centre may be influenced from without, by 
impulses arising from iiigber p.-irts of the brain, as 
when by will we alter the respiratory rbytbui, or 
when it is afl'ected by emotions, and also by im- 
pulses arising from the stimulation of sensory 
surfaces, as when cold water is dashed against the 
skin. It is found hy experiment that the centre 
may he inlhieneed in two distinct waj's : ( 1 ) by 
nervous impulses ; (2) hy changes in the blood. 

Nervous impulses may affect either the iu-spira- 
tory or the expiratory part of the centre. It seeius 
that all afferent nerves — i.e. nerves in which the 
impulses travel towards and not away from the 
central nervous system — may iniluence the respii-a- 
tory centre (see Nervous System). But the vagi 
(ne'ivos that are distributed to all the viscera) 
seem to be in specially close relation, beginning 
as they do close to the respiratory centre in the 
medulla, and ending in tlie hing,s. If one vagus 
be cut there is not mneb effect upon tlie breath- 
ing; but if botli aie cut then the breathing be- 
comes slower and deeper. If the end nearest file 
centre of one of them be stimulated the vesjiira- 
toiy rhythm is ycncrnlli/ quickened ; by a certain 
strength of stiniulus it may he made normal; if 
the strength of the stimulus be furtlior increased 
the inspiratory movements may be made befoie 
expiration is finished ; this effect increased to a 
certain extent must obviously result in a stand- 
still of all respiratory movements ; the chest-walls 
remain in the inspiratory place. But occasionally 
it happens that stimulation of the central end of a 
vagus, after both have been cut, producc.s a further 
slvn-inn of the movements— they may indeed be 
entirely stopped ; in this case the chest- walls 
remain in the ex]iiratoi-y phase. From these results 
it is concluded that the vagus contains two kinds 
of fibres that affect the respiratory centre, one kind 
that increases the respiratory movements, another 
that inhibits them ; and, further, that when one 
kind is active in causing increased inspiratoiy 
movements the other kind is active in causing 
depressed expiratory movements. Further, if air 
he drawn out of the lungs, tlnw imitating expira- 
tion, an inspiratory effort is made ; if air be forced 
into the lungs, thus imitating an inspiratory move- 
ment, an expiratory effort is made. Therefore we 
may conclude that expiration stimulates the in- 
spiratory centre, and that inspiration stimulates the 
expiratory centre. That the effects from which 
these conclusions are drawn are due to the stimu- 
lation of the vagus endings in the lungs Is shown by 
the fact that they do not occur when the vagi have 
been divided ; and tliat they are not due to altera- 
tion in the state of the essential gases of the blood 
is shown hy the fact that they may be produced by 
forcing an indifferent gas, sueli as nitrogen, in and 
out of the lun"s. The respiratory pump is theie- 
fore a self-regulating mechanism. 

If we out the vagi the respirator)' rhythm usually 
becomes slower, and the movements are deeper; 
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therefore normally stimuli are constantly nasain-i 
np the vagi to the" centre, and accelerating tlie dis- 
charge of iinpidscs hy the centie. Still, an accelerat- 
ing effect i*- not the same thing as an initiating 
atimiilus. Further, since respiration goes on when 
tlie highei ])arts of the hrain aie removed, impulses 
piooeecling fiom above are not essential ; and since 
when the sxun.'il cord is cut below the medulla the 
movements of the nostrils and vocal chords con- 
tinue (although of coarse all others cease), the 
centre works independently of sensory iinjirrlses 
arriving from arry nerve, except the orrmial nerves ; 
and since these cranial nerves may he divided, if 
the medulla arrd spinal cord he left intact, withoirt 
any effect rrpon the resiriratory movements, we 
may coirchrde that the centie is antornatic iir its 
action, hut may he irrlhrenced from without. 

The Tirore venorrs the blood the greater is the 
activity of the centre ; when the blood reaches a 
certaiir state of iinpriiity corrvrrlsions arise. We 
may coirolrrde that the state of the blood affects 
the centre directly, aitd trot relie.xly, hy stimulat- 
ing the errding.s of afferent nerves irr varioris parts 
of the body ; because if the supply of blood be cut 
off frour the rtredrrlla alorre the sattre effects ar-e 
prodrreed. Vertous blood differs fr'orn arterial 
blood in containing less oxygetr and more carhoirie 
acid. The deficietrey of oxygerr is the cause of 
the greater activity of the ceirtre, because if an 
atrhnal breathe rrir atmosphere of nitiogen the 
carbonic acid does irot aeorimulate in tire blood, 
and yet convulsions occur ; whereas if the airirual 
Inerrthe an atmosphere containirtg Huffreioirt oxygon 
hut excesis of carbonic acid, then the coiivnlsious rlo 
not occur, hut the artrrtral may becotrre uucoirsciorrs 
through some of the higher centres being poLsonod. 
When iir action the centre dischaiges rrrotor irrr- 
prrlses down various nerves to all the muscles coir- 
ceriiecl in the lespir'atmy irrovements. If any of 
the neri'es he out the movements of the wnscles 
supplied of course cease, sirroe they are no lottgcr 
stimulated by ittrprrlses proceeding from the centie. 

Tha Ohomistry of liospimtion. — Wo have now 
to explain the passage of oxygen from the air- 
charnhois of the lungs into the blood that cii-eulate.s 
in the vessels of the chanther- walls, and the passage 
of carbonic acid fi'om the blood into the air witliin 
the lungs. 

In order to understand what follows we shall 
have to study the laws of diffusion (see also Diffu- 
sion ). A gas consists of a great number of separate 
nioleonles moving with great speed. Tire number of 
these nioleoules in a cubic inch of a gas ( at ordinary 
temperature and ])ressiU’e ) is estimated about 10'^‘ 
or 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Each molecule is 
so .small that the space between adjacent mole- 
cules is large compared with the size of the mole- 
cules ; therefore, each molecule during its move- 
ment ha-s a large path free from collision witliothei 
molecules. The average speed of a molecule varies 
with the tenmeratura, incroasiiig as the tempera- 
ture rises. The molecules lying near the surface 
of any mass of gas will constantly impinge upon 
the boundaries; these impacts are so numerous 
and _ so close that they produce an apparently 
continuous pressure all over the boundary. TliLs 
pressure obviously depends only upon the density 
.{number of molecules in unit-.space) and the tem- 
peiature (average speed of the molecules) of the 
gas. Further, the molecules of a gas arc so far 
apart that when two or more gases aie mixed their 
molecules interfere so little with each other that 
' each gas exerts the same pressure upon the walls 
of the containing vessel as it would do were it 
alone present. In such a case the total pressure is 
the sum of the two or moi-& partial pressures of the 
several gases. If the space in which a gas is enclosed 
be diminished the molecules are brought nearer Ui 


each otlier, until a point ia leached at which many 
of the molecules api)arently act ui)oii each other in 
such a way as to become more complex inolcouhs 
thus forming a liquid in the lower part of the 
vessel with it.s gas in the upper part. The complex 
moleenles are still in motion, and interchange, oi 
diffusion, constantly takes place between the two 
legions. Tlie nnmher of molecules leaving Die 
ga.seous region depends only upon the state (tern- 
ireratiire and density ) of the gas. The number 
leaving the liquid depends only iqioii the state 
(temperature and density) of the liquid. When 
the diffusion takes place in a closed space a state 
of equilihiium of interchange i.s soon lenolied. In 
the lungs the liquid molecules of the oxygen of the 
blood are being constantly moved past the common 
surface between the air and the blood ; the inilow 
therefore of oxygen fiom the air into the blood is 
greater tliaii the ontllow from the blood to the aii. 
Oil tlie other hand, the gaseous carbonic acid in tlie 
air is constantly removed from the common surface 
between it and the blood ; and thciefore the ontllow 
of carbonic acid from tho blood into the aii is 
grealei than tho iiillow fiom tlic air into tho blood. 
This picture of the .state of mattcis that legiilate 
the interchange of gases in respiration is simnlei 
than the reality. The further complexity will he 
described immediately. 

We must know what are the laws goveiniiig the 
diffusion when^ the gas above the liquid is not tlie 
gus of the liquid, as is tiie case when air rests upon 
a surface of water. Some of the moleeule.s of the 
ail will heoonio entangled in the liquid, will form 
tlie liquid of tlie jiarticiilav gases ivHhin the 
other liquid, and then the slate of affaiis will 
be as before, so far as tho gases, and their 
li((uid8, of tlie air are conoerned, and a state of 
equilibrium between each of these gases and its 
own liquid will be formed. lint now suppose 
that the liquid and tlio gas liave a special chem- 
ical affinity for one another, as is the case with 
the oxygon of the air and a substance in the blood, 
and a.s is tho case with tlie carbonic acid of the 
blood and a substance or substances in the blood. 
As soon as the gas has diffused into tlie liquid the 
chemical compound will bo formed ; but now the 
reverae offeot will begin, dissociation of the com- 
pound will occur, hut slowly, because a greatoi 
violence of collision is necessary. Therefoie, otliei 
things being equal, less pre.ssiire will he needed to 
iiuiiiitnin eqnilihrinni, heeanae fewer liquid mole- 
cules of the compound will Irecomo gaseous, and 
therefore fewer gasomis molecules need become 
liquid to preserve equilibrium. Indeed, it is found 
that at a certain temperature and a certain pressure 
the dissociation .scareoly takes place at all ; hut if 
temperatnie ho raised, or if the ])resauro he lowered 
to a certain point, then the dissociation will he 
very rapid. 

These laws of diffusion apply to the gases of the 
blood. In tlie investigation of these gases a 
sample of blood is placed under the receiver of an 
air-pump (thus imitating, though exaggeiatiiig, 
the normal pumping action of the oho.st- walls ). the 
gases exlracted are passed through various solu- 
tions wliieli retain the several gases, and thus they 
may ho estimated and examined. The quantity of 
oxygen obtained from arterial blood is greater than 
that olilained from venous blood. The arterial 
blood of a dog yields for every 100 vols. at ordinary 
pressure and 0° C. 58 '3 vols. of mixed gases when 
the external pressure is reduced to zero. This 
mixture is composed of 23 '2 vols. of oxygen, 34 '3 
vols. of oarbonio acid, and 1 '8 vols. of nitrogen. 

If blood took up as much of these gases hy more 
diffusion as water does, it would contain 0'86 vols. 
of o.xygen, 1‘2 vols. of carbonic acid, and 1'6 vols. 
of nitrogen. Tlierefore it is evident that, while 
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tlie iiitiogon is luevelj’ tlirt’used into tlie blood, the 
oxygen and the carbonic acid ninat be combined with 
oome substance or substances in the blood. If we 
giadnally lower the e.xternal jiressiire of the atmo- 
b phei e ni)on the blood we notice that at any given 
temperature (at which the combination can exist) 
the pressure may be lowered to a eeitain point 
without much gas coming oft’, and that at that 
point the gases begin to come oft' rapidly. This is 
another i)roof that the gases are combined and not 
merely absorbed in the blood ; for in case of simple 
absorption the gases come off in equal amounts for 
equal lowerings of pressure. The amount of the 
gases that can be taken from blood-plasma (free 
from blood-cells) is 0'26 vols. of oxygen, 35 ‘26 vola. 
of carbonic acid, and 2-24 vols. of nitrogen. The 
gieat mass of the o.xygen is, therefore, not in the 
plasma, but in the corpuscles ; while the great mass 
of blie carbonic acid is in the plasma. The oxygen 
is found to be united to the red colouring matter, 
of which the red blood-cells are chiefly composed. 
This substance is called hremoglobin. It is not 
so ea.sy to determme in what combination the 
carbonic acid e.xists in the plasma. A eeitain 
amount is found in the led corpuscles (tliough the 
above flgnres do not show it) ; indeed, some writers 
consider that the luenioglobin of these cells is the 
chief carrier of carbonic acid. The effect of lowered 
pleasure upon blood-plasma, so far as regards 
carbonic acid, is nmcli the same as it is upon solu- 
tions of sodium hydrogen carbonate. Some writers 
believe that the carbonic acid exists in the plasma 
in the form of sodium bicarbonate. Others believe 
that it may be in the form of bisodinm liydrogen 
pliospbabe. The presence of red blood-corpu8cle.s 
lias a very marked effect upon the disengagement 
of oarbonio acid under lowered pressure ; it hastens 
it considerably. This effect appears to be due to 
the presence of oxyhienioglobin, 

The total pressure of the atmo.sphere is 760 
nun. of mercury. The partial pressuie of oxyijen 
in the air is 159 'fl ; of carbonic acid, practically zero ; 
of nitrogen, 600-4. 0.xygen does not leave arterial 
blood until the paitial pressure falls to 29’64, nor 
venous blood until the pressure falls to 22'04; 
these therefore are the partial pressures of oxygen 
in ai terial and venous blood. Carbonic acid does not 
leave arterial blood until the partial pressure falls 
to 21-18, and venous blood until it falls to 41 '04. 
Therefore blood exposed to air would readily gain 
o.xygen and lose carbonic acid. But the air in the 
part of the lungs where the lespiiatory interchange 
takes place is not the same a.s the air surrounding 
the body; the partial pressures of e.xphed air will 
be nearer the true numbers ; they are — of oxyMn, 
121-6; of carbonic acid, 33 '4 ; of nitrogen, 600. But 
even expired air is not the same as air within the 
alveoli; for the air taken in and out of the lungs 
( tidal air) only enters and leaves the larger respira- 
tory passages near the opening into the outer air ; 
from 'these it diffuses into the an- of the alveoli. 
The partial jn-essures of this air have been esti- 
mated by introducing a collector into the alveoli and 
taking out samples. Specimens of air collected in 
this way have been found to have the following 
partial pressures: O.xygen, 27-44; carbonic aciil, 
27 '06; nitrogen, 705 -5. It is difficult to believe 
that this is a correct estimate, for the difference be- 
tween the partial pressure in the alveoli and that in 
the expired air is so enormous. However, assum- 
ing it to be correct, the following diagram will show 
the direction in -which diffusion must take place. 

Venous Blood. Alveolar .Air. 

Oxygen 22-04 27 '44 

Carbonic Acid 41'04 21-04 

Tlie vertical line represents the alveolar and 


capillary ii-all ; the ariotts .show the diicetion in 
which the ga.s molecules must diffuse. But if we 
compare the partial pressures in venous blood, in 
aiterial blood, and in alveolar air, a very reniaik- 
able fact appeal-'. 

AhcolnrAu'. ^Blood^ Arterial Blood. 

O.xygen 27 '44 22'04 29 '04 

Carbonic Acid.. 27 '06 41 '04 21 '04 

The venous lilood flow.? through the hmgs. and 
is.sues as aitoiial blood, and yet the partial pre&iure 
of oxygen in arterial blood is higher than it is in 
alveolar air, the gdaee from wfiieli it must have 
come ; rvliile the pressure of carbonic acid in 
arterial blood is lower than it is in alveolar air, the 
2>lace to which it has passed. We must tlierefoie 
conclude that the living alveolar wall has exercised 
some influence upon the gases in viitue of its secret- 
ing and excreting activity; it lia.s done woik 
against the moleciilar eneigies that produce diffu- 
sion. But the numbers given hj' various anthois 
for the partial pressures of the gases in the various 
places differ, so that perhaps no thoioughlv reliable 
conclusion can he drawn from them. Still in any 
case the slight differences of partial pressure, 
especially of oxygen, render the validity of any 
e.xplanation of the rapidity of gaseous inter elrairge 
witirin the lungs in ternrs of ordinary diffusion 
e.xtremely doubtful. A possible aid to* the inter- 
change Iras recently been suggested in tire sudden 
stroke of the heart, which would Iiave an accelerat- 
ing effect upon the liberation of gases from a fluid 
rtnder low partial pressure, • ju.st as a tap upon the 
sides of a glass containing soda-'w-ater will ca-use 
bubbles of carboirio acid to be given off. Further, 
as already stated, sorrre carbonic acid is combined 
with hiEinoglohin. This combination is, like oxy- 
hiemoglobin, dependent upon the partial pressure 
of the carbonic acid, and is easily given off when 
tliat nre.ssiii;e is lowered. Possibly the hfemogloHn 
may' be an important earbonio acid carrier in the 
blood. 

Effects on liespiratlon of the Quality and Quan- 
tity of the Gases of the Atmosphere . — The respira- 
tory niechanisra, os well as tlie whole body, is 
adapted to work with air of a certain composition, 
and at a certain pressure. The ineclianisiii can 
adapt itself, within certain limits, to variations of 
composition and pressiire. We have to state what 
the.se limits are, and what happens when they are 
overstejrped. We shall study first of all, because 
of its practical ini]rortanoe, the results of breatliing 
ill a confined space, or in one insufficiently venti- 
lated. The effect upon the air of coui-se is that the 

{ ri'oportlon of oxygen is lowered, and that of car- 
ronio acid increased. The first effect upon a per- 
son experiencing snoli a state of affairs is that a 
sense of mental and niuscnlar fatigue occurs when 
the proportion of carbonic acid rises to O'l per- 
cent., the norinal proportion being 0*04 per cent. ; 
and this is not due to tire carbonic acid, but to the 
presence of organic matter, derived probably from 
the clothes, of the amount of which the oarhouic acid 
happens to be a measure ; for if pure carbonic acid 
be introduced into the air of a rooiir, until the pro- 
portion rises to 1 per cent., no disagreeable sensa- 
tions ai-e experienced in breathing it. If tire pro- 

{ roi-tion of oxygen be still furtber diminished, or if 
ry shutting the trachea of an animal all supply 
of o.xygen to its blood be cut off, tire oxygen of 
the blood begins to be used up, and carbonic acid 
begins to accumulate, and asphyxia sets in. There 
are three stages of asphyxia. (1) The breathing 
becomes deeper and more rapid, the blood-piessuie 
rising at the same time. (2) The respiratory 
movements continue to increase in force and 
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rapidity, extra iiuieolef, are called into play, the 
expiratory inoveiueiits are especially inarkeil ; then 
all the muscles that can possibly aid in expiration 
are used, the excitement spreads to nearly all the 
muscles of the body, and convulBrons set in ; these 
violent efforts exhaust the body. (3) A stage of 
(jrriet, due to exhaustion, occurs ; a few long-drawn 
inspiratory gasps are made, these die out; the 
whole body is convulsively sti'etclred out, and 
death inter venes. Wlren the trachea of a dog is 
artificially closed these events run their course in 
fronr four to frve mirrutes ; the oonvulstoita appear 
at the end of the frr.st ntiiutte, arrd cease suddenly 
witlrin the second rrrirruto. lit di owning death is 
often hastened by the entrance of water into the 
lurrgs. The time at which deatlr from drowning 
occurs varies with the state of the animal at the 
time of the occurrence. Young airririals — e.g. a 
puppy — ^in which the re.sprratory changes are leas 
active than in adults, rrray survive an inrmersion 
of lifty irrinutes ; hud a full-grown dog rarely 
recovers after having been 1^ rrrinrrte under water. 
For rrran, see below, p. 667. By training, as iir 
the case of divers, the re.spiratory centre may he 
accustorrred to hear the scarcity of oxygen for 
much longer than it can normally. 

iVe ne.xt con.sider the eileets of changes in the 
partial pressures of the gases of the atrirosphere, 
the total pressure remainiirg ntore or less utr- 
clranged. Lessoned partial pressure of oxyffcn, as 
alread.y rrotod, results in asphyxia. Increased 
partial pressure of oxygen results in the pheno- 
niBuori known as apnoiu. After several very deep 
inspirations the state known as agwrra occurs, and 
it is easy to hold the breath for a longer time than 
usual. The usual explanation of this has been 
that tlie oxygenation of the blood is so complete 
tliat there is enough to last some time, and the 
centre is not stimulated by its absence or by the 
presence of the reducing stuff in the blood. Later 
authorities regard tire cessation of respiratory move- 
ments which occur when oxygetr is rapidly forced 
into the lungs by rnpid!y_ siteoeeding respiratory 
nrovernents as duo to fatigue of the respiratory 
apjraratrrs. Increased partial pressure of carhonte 
acid tends to the acouimrlation of carborrio acid itr 
the blood, iiltiiuately pr'oducing a state of narcosis 
without couvulsiorrs, Daci-cased partial pressure of 
carbonic acid results merely in the oarbouic acid of 
the blood being able to leave the blood with greater 
readiness. Alterations in the partial pressure of 
nitro";eir have rro effect. Ozone, instead of rtrakittg 
the blood more arterial, as one nrig;ht expect, makes 
it more venous, arrd causes irritatron of the respira- 
tory passages. Carbonic oxide corrrbines with the 
hcemoglohin with rtroto avidity than oxygen; cou- 
sequerrtly it interferes with due re.spiration. Sid- 
phiireiied hydrogen, actrirg as a reducing agent, 
has ultimately the saiire effect. Nitrous oxide 
(laughiriv gas) produces narcosis, and is used as an 
anrcbthetic. Some gases — hydrogen, marsh-gas, 
and other neutral gases — have no effect. Some — 
chlorine, ammonia, &c.— cau.se -spasm of tire glottis, 
and so cannot he breathed. 

Arrother point to attend to is the effect of var'ia- 
tiorrs irr external pressure, the proportional cottr- 
po.sittorr of the atirro.sphere reirraining rrnclianged. 
Sudden and great diminution of pressure will cause 
fatal convulsions, due to the sudden liberation of 
bubbles of tire gases of the blood withirr the vessels; 
these plug up the smaller vessels, and affect the 
•;vorlcing of the valves of the heart, and cause 
aspltyxta. If tire pressure he gi'achmlly dimmis/ied, 
as in ascending a mountain, no effect even at con- 
siderable heights is experietreed beyond a feeling of 
‘ distress ’ ofterr accompanied by bleeding at the 
nose. This is dire to a derangement of the vascular 
system, the walls being constructed to meet a 


ceitairr external pressure. If only the respiratory 
interchange of gases were concerned, the total 
exterrral pressure rrright be reduced from 760 rrrm 
to .300 rum., corresporrding to a partial pressure of 
o.xygen ef 76 rum., arid to arr altitude of 17,000 
feet, before the coiiibirratiorr of oxygen rritlr 
IrrEmoglobin, at the terrtperature of the hlooil, 
would he seriously affected. Itr I'arrorts parts of 
the world there are people Irving at art altitude of 
11,000 feet. If the pres, sure be .still frrrther reduced 
asphyxia occurs, but it is not quite the same 
asphyxia as that wlitcli rosrrlts froirr abserree of 
oxygen ; the characterietio coirvrrlsion.s are often 
absent, while a rapid onset of feebleness amount- 
ing almost to paralysis occurs. Irrerease of presstrre 
up to a pressure of several atmospheres is followed 
only by syrrrptoiirs of drowsiness, due probably to 
iiicrca.sed pressure upotr the vdiole orgarrism rather 
thair to a direct derartgetrrerrt of respiration. At a 
pressuvo of fifteen atnrospheres, which cortesporida 
to a partial pressure of oxygen of three atmo- 
8phere.s, the animal dies of asphyxia witlr cotrvrrl- 
siotts as thongli from a deficiency of oxygen. The 
production of carbonic acid is diminished with 
ttrerease of pressure — i.e. the oxidations of the 
whole body are lessened. At a certain point these 
oxidation.s cease, and the atrimal die.s. All living 
things are Icilled by a too great pressure of oxygen. 
The oxidations of some other suhstanoes— e.g. 
phosphorus — are analogous; at a certain pressure 
they will rrot liurn. 

The effect of variatious irr tenrperature must not 
be overlooked. By variation.s irr temperature we 
inearr of course variatiorrs in the tomperatirre of 
the body and of the blood, and not merely varia- 
tions in tire temperature of the surrounding 
irtedirnrt, for these have rrovmally, in wnrttr-lilooded 
anintals (the temporatirre of oold-hlooded arriinals 
varre.s with that of tire surroutrdirrg raodiiriii ), 
no effect rrporr the terrrporaluro of the body, owing 
to tire rogrrlatirrg nieehnrrrsm afforded by tire 
vessels of the skirr and vaso-rnotor systenr (see 
ClBCULA'noN ). The temireratirre of art Eskimo 
Is nearly the same as that of an Afiroan ; and irr a 
Turkish bath the temperatui'e only rises a very 
little. In cold-blooded animals the o.xidative and 
chemical pr’occases of the body decrease with a 
loworeil torrrperature, arrd irrerease witlr increa,se of 
tomiroraturo ; hrrt the I’overso is the case witlr 
warrrr-blooded arrittrals, for the terrrperatrrre of the 
body irr an atnrosplroro of low terrrperatrrre is partly 
kept irp by irrereased oxidation ; Tint in fever— i.e. 
rvlien the temperature of the blood is actually 
raised — the chemical activity of the body of a 
warm-blooded animal lisea. Such arr nrrtmal dies 
wlren the temperature of its blood rises to 46° C. 
or 60° C., a mammal at 46° C., anti a bird at 50° 0, 
Death is due to the fact that vvhetr the teirrpeia- 
ture rises to this point the partial jrressirre or the 
oxygen of the air is no lorrger sirfiicierrt to rnairr- 
taiu the cornbinatiorr of oxygetr with hannoglohin. 
Theoretically a higher tenrperature might be sur- 
vived if the exteriral partial pressure of oxygen 
were proportionally ittereased. 

Inner or Tissue Respiration.— W e now come 
to tiro last arrd most interestiirg part of orrr subject 
— the nranner in which the o.xygen of the blood 
enters the tissues, the use rtrade of this oxygen by 
the cells of the tr.s.sue.s fittally resuHittg in the for- 
mation of carhonie acid, and the rtranner in rvhich 
this carbonic acid leaves the tissrres arrd errters the 
blood. The term ‘itrner I'espiration ’ i.s by some 
writers r'e.strleted to tiro intcrchango of tiro gasM 
between the tissues arrd the Hood ; hrrt rt ra 
usual and more converrient to include in that term 
what is known of the uses made of the 
by tire cells. We have spoken with con 
oi this respiratory action of all the cells of the 
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body, but Ave must not foigub that it liai not 
always been believ'ed in, and even now is doubted 
by some. The original tlieory was that the o.'cygen 
was used, and the carbonic acid formed, in' the 
lungs only. This was disproved when it was 
shown that there is nrore oxygen and less carbonic 
acid irr the blood coming from the lungs than itt 
that going to theiir. Next it was, and still is by 
Borire, thought that the oxidations take place within 
the blood ; the cells of the tis.sues were iimigiited 
as pouring oxidisahle matters irrto the blood. 
Usually very little matter capable of taking 
oxygen away from a loose eonrhinatioir can be 
found in tire blood, but irr that of asphyxiated 
animals nrore of such rrratter was forrrid ; this was 
explaiired by supposing that in asphyxia the oxidis- 
able excreta from the cells accumirlated in the 
blood through irrsufllcieircy of oxygen ; hut it has 
recently been .sliown that this redtreing .stuff ouly 
exists in the red blood-cells — i.e. in the reduced 
hreirroglohin — wlrile lymph, wlriclt we might expect 
to lind rich in such riratter.s, it being into the 
lyrirph that rrrost of the excreta of the cells are 
ponied, is totally devoid of it. Lastly, the sitpposi- 
tron that the cells of the tissrres use the oxygen 
directly is so miroh irr harnrotry with all oitr pi'esent 
ideas of animal physiology arrd with the facts of 
comparative respiration ( one-celled anittrals breathe, 
and plants hreatlie, and in these there is no cir- 
culating blood) and of embryology (the embryo 
raanimal breathes though its blood-vessels ate not 
cormeoted directly with those of its mother) that 
one is disposed to believe it without further proof. 

The mode of interchairga of gases between the 
blood and the tissnc.s must he the same as that 
with which we are alreadj; familiar — viz. the 
diffusion from a place of high partial pressure 
to one of lower partial pressure. The fact that 
a low partial pressure of oxygen is constantly 
maintained within the tissues is one of the pheno- 
mena that constitute the mystery of life. 'W'e 
have already seen that even in outer respiration 
the living cells of the essential membrane of the 
lungs may apparently do work against partial 
pressure, absorbing nrore oxygen and excreting 
more oarboriio acid than the differences of pressure 
will account for ; it is tirerefore extremely probable 
that a similar state of activity is oharaoteristic of 
the cells of the other tissues. Taking the rrrove 
obvious facts first, we know that with any weight 
of body — i.e. with a given aiirourrt of tissrre to be 
supplied with oxygen — the anrourrt of oxygen taken 
iir and of earbonre acid excreted varies with the 
activity of the organism and with tire amount of 
work that it is doing ; it is greater in youth than 
in old age, in wakefnlne.s& than in sleep, during 
the activity of secreting glands than when these 
are at rest, during the performance of muserriar 
work than in repose ; in this case it is the excretion 
of carbonic acid rather than the intake of o.xygen 
which is e.speoially marked. This last peculiarity 
brings us face to face with a remarkable state of 
affairs. The partial pressure of oxygen within 
muscular tissue is always practically zero— i.e. 
however low the external pressure of oxygen nra^ 
he, none will leave the muscle. The effect of thrs 
of course will he, so far as ordinary diffnsion is 
concerned, tlrat oxygen will always be leaving the 
blood and entering the tissrres. This oxygen is in 
sorrre way .stored up within the nrrrsole-cells, so 
that a rrrnsole will work for a considerable time 
without any fresh supplies of oxygen, even iir an 
atmosphere of nitrogen. Tltis e.xplains the fact 
noted tihove, that dining muscular work tire excie- 
tiorr of carbonic acid is in excess of the absorption 
of oxygen. A supply of oxygen, however, is neces- 
sary for the iirainteiranee of the irritability of the 
muscle, which soon falls off without it, probably 


before the supply of stored oxygen used for the 
perforntance of its icorl: has been exhau-sted. This 
IS about all that is known of the chemical changes 
connected with respiratioir vitliin a cell. The 
oxygen enters it Iry rliflhsion, possibly aided by 
some vital activity; tire rapid storing away of the 
o.xi'gen and eonseiprent leaditre.-s to absorb more is 
in reality an example of such activity ; the oxygen 
is made use of within the cell for maintairririg its 
life, for piorUreing heat, for producing raijid decom- 
positions wliich supply the energy' of nrriscular 
contraction ; finally the carbonic acid leave.s the 
cell and enters the blood, possibly aided irr this 
process Iry some process otlrer tlran a sirrtple ditiu- 
sion. The resjiirator y changes of other tissues are 
probably sinrilar to those of nmsclp ; within them, 
within the lytnjrh that bathes tlierir, and within 
their secretions there is practically no free oxygen, 
while the pressure of carbonic acid, owing to its 
constant prodrretion witlrin the cells, is greater 
within the cells, their secretions, and the lymph 
tlrat bathes them tlrarr it is in v enorts blood. 

There is another fact ahont respiration w liielr is 
still a puzzling nratter, and, since it results frotrr the 
changes within the cells, is likely to remain so for 
sotite tinre. All the foorl of a meal, or its eqrriva- 
lent, is in ahorrt six hours oxidised into earhoitie 
acid, water, and irrea. This is obvious without any 
elahor-ate crrlcnhitioirs frmu the fact that we irray 
eat every six hours arrd yet mrt gain in weight, 
while, apart from the irrdigestihle jrarts of theforrd, 
which do not affect the piohlerrt, the chief matters 
that leave the body are those irrentioned above. 
Yet food-stutfs orrtside the body are not affected hy 
oxygeir at the tenrperatnre of the body'. Yarious 
suggestions as to tire possible reason for tlris have 
been irtade ; hut, since the irhenonrenon is ohvioirsly 
rlependent upon the vital processes of cells, sug- 
gestions in terms of the principles of ordinai-y 
chemistry cannot carr y ns far. 

Further infornratiorr regarding respiration will 
he found in the last editions of the text-hooks 
of physiology reconmrended at the end of the 
ai-ticle rrpon that subject. The diseases of the 
respiratory' organs are dealt with in separate 
articles, ilEoscHiTis, Consumption, Pleueisy, 
Pneumonia, Tubeecee, &c. 

Historical . — Aristotle (384 B.C.) thought that 
the object of respiratioir was to cool the body. 
He observed that the warmer the animal the 
more rapid the breathing, and transposed cause 
and effect. Galen (131-203 A.D.) experimented 
upon the mechanics of respiration, and knew some- 
thing of the nervous mechanism. He believed 
that ‘soot’ and w'ater were excreted from the body 
by the lungs. Malpighi ( 16B1 ) described the struc- 
ture of the lungs. Van Helmont ( 1664) discovered 
carbonic acid ; Black (1757) observed that carbonic 
acid is breathed out of the body. Priestley (1774) 
discovered oxygen. Lavoisier (1775) discovered 
nitrogen, found the composition of the air, and 
taught that the formation of carbonic acid and 
W'ater re.sulted from the comhustioii that took place 
in the lungs. Vogel proved the existence of car- 
bonic acid in the venous blood ; Hoffmann found 
oxy'gen in arterial hlooil, Magnus extracted and 
analysed the gases of the blood in both states. 

Coinparative . — Most of the Protozoa, all the 
sponges and stinging animals, and many simple 
w'orm-type.s live in water, which washes their 
surface'and saturates their suhstaiice, the oxygen 
dissolv'ed in the water serving the same purpose 
as that mixed with tire air. While many worms 
hreatlie simply through their skin, many of the 
aquatic forms have structures specialised for res- 
piration — riiodiflcations of the legs or tentacles or 
vascular outgrowths of the body'- wall. In Echino- 
derms respiration is effected by the tube-feet, and 
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In oulei' that any method may ha\’e a ehance of 
being 6ncce.ssfn[ it it> of course neee&sary that the 
eutviince of aii into tlie liingi lie not impeded, 
eithei by a ]heoe of food oi- by water in the wind- 
liipe, or "by tlie tongue falling back and closing tlie 
upper opening. A piece of food may sometimes be 
removed thiongh the month by the finger ; if this 
fails the wiiuliiipe .should be opened {.see Tisache- 
OTOMY). In those apparently drowned the body 
should first be laid on the face, with the head low, 
and the thorax and abdomen pressed upon in aider 
to expel fluids which may have been drawn mto 
the trachea and bronchial tubes. The tongue may 
need to be lield forward ; this may be done by an 
assistant, or an elastic liand passed round the 
tongue and the chin will effect the obfect. 

Numerons different inetliods have been devised 
for elleeting the ohjeeis aimed at, and no general 



Ihg. 1. 


consensus of opinion has yet lieon arrived at as to 
which is the best. The motlunls fall into three 
divisions: (1) iinsnlllation, or blowing of ah into 
the lungs, eitlier by tlie month or by means of 
bellows; (2) miumal method.s, in which external 
manipnlations of the chest-walls are made to effect 
the entrance and exit of air; (3) eleotiioal stiniu- 
latimi of the respiratory musoles. In all oases 
wheie aitilicial resjiinition is i'e([uired eveiy 
moment i.s of importance. It is douhlful wliether 
life can ever be lestorod when the Iieait has ceased 
to beat for more than a few seconds ; and when 
breathing has stopped failure of the heart’s action 
is always imminent. Tliat method is therefore 
best wliieli can be apjilied ivitli the least possible 
loss of time, so that under ordinary circuiustancea 
the niotliods which require bellows or electric 
batleiies are out of the question. Direct insuffla- 
tion, or blowing of air into the patient’s lung.s by 
the mouth applied to Ids mouth, is now baldly 
ever used except in tlie case of very young chil- 
dren. Of tlie manual method.s those most in use 



sometimes by hollow ‘ skin-gills ’ as well. 'Pbe 
crustaceans usually bieathe by gills oi throngli 
the skui ; in Peripatus, Myriopods, and insects 
air-tubes or trachem ramify thronghout the body. 
Scorpions iitive plaited sacs or ‘ lung- books, ’ which 
iinuiy legaid as modifications of tiacheie; and these 
aie developed in spiders also, with or, rarely, with- 
out the addition of oidinary air- tubes. The king- 
crab has a iiniijiie arraiigeiiient, consisting of 
plaited sae.s or ‘giU-hooks,’ adapted for hieatliing 
ill water. Some mollu.scs breathe simply by the 
skin, otheis have external gills, most liave gills 
sheltered by the mantle, and air-breathing forms 
like snails have a mantle-cai’ity which .serv’e.s as a 
lung. In Balanoglossn.s there are nuineroiLs res- 
jiiratory clefts oiieiiing from the pharynx to the 
exteiior ; Appendiculavia and young Tniiicates have 
a pair of these ; in adult 'runicates the primitive 
clefts are replaced by numeioiis aecondaiy slits ou 
the wall of the phaiyinx, through which water 
diawii in by the moiitli passes into an atiial or 
peribiaucliial cliamher and thence to the exterior ; 
the same is tiue of Ampliioxiis. Clefts from the 
wall of tlie phaiynx to the exterior are, indeed, 
chaiacteriatie of vei lebrates, but beyond amphibians 
they are transitory embryonic structures, never 
used for hrentliiiig. This loss of fiiiictioual gill- 
clefts is associated partly w'itli the development of 
an eiiihiyonio birth-robe known as the allantois, 
which seoiirea the aoration of the oiiihryo’a blood, 
and partly with the transition from aquatic to 
terrestrial life. In the liagflsh tlie nasal sac opens 
into the mouth ; in fishes this is only true of the 
douhle-breathiug Dipnoi ; in all other vertebrates 
air passes through tlie nostrils iu and out of the 
inoiith and lungs. In the hag and lamprey there 
are pur.se-like gill-pockets, aud the respiiatoi-y 
ariMUgements are otherwise peculiar. In fishes 
gill-lilaiiients are home on the skeletal arches 
separating the gill-clefts, ami the ljlood-ves.sels 
spiead out on the filaments are waslied by cnirents 
of water. Young Elasmohraiiolis have at first ex- 
terii.il gills and afterwards the iuternal gills charac- 
teristic of all fishes. The Dipnoi have gills, hut 
they also come to the surface and gulp air, using 
their air-bladder as a lung, and tlius pointing tho 
way to aiaiihihiaiis. For, while almost all ain- 
phibiaus have gills in their youth, all the adults 
are lung-hreathevs, though some i-etain their gills 
as well. Among liigher vertebrates there are 
many ])eculiaritie.s, snob as tlie .single lung of 
most serpents, tho halloon-like air-saes around tho 
lungs of birds, and the adaptations of cetaceans 
as arpiatic lung -breathers, hut the essential charac- 
teristics of pnlmonai-y respiration are the same in 
all. The Inemoglobin, so important 
in lespiration, occur.s linst in Neiner- 
teaus, and is present in some otlier 
wornns, some EchinodeniiH, a few 
Arthropods, some mollnsc.s, and in 
all vertehrate.s except the Tnnicates, 

Amphioxiis, and a few exceptional 
fishes. But though hiemoglobin is 
not present in most invertebi'ates, 
analogous pigments are common, 
especially one called haMnoeyaiiin, 
which turns blui.sh wlien oxidised. 

Artificial Resfieation. — Wlion 
death is imminent owing bo a cessa- 
tion of the natural respiration movements, it may 
sometimes he averted by an imitation of them 
carried on regularly for some time. Such a 
condition may occur in diseaso (e.g. asthma, 
epilepsy), though very rarely; it is most common 
in suff’oeation, either by drowning, choking, or 
strangulation, and is sometimes met with also 
in poisoning by noxious vapours (e.g. carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, coal-gas, chloroform, &c.). 


are Marshall Hall’s (1856), Silvester's (1857), and 
Howard’s (1877). Tlie .second is c-erlainly tlie 
most easy to learn, bnt is more fatiguing to cany 
out for a length of time than either of the otheis. 
In Marahall Hall’s method the body is laid npor 
itei face and rolled ‘in wbat may be termed cradle 
fashion ’ from this position on to one side and s 
little beyond it (inspiration), and then back on tc 
the face (expiration). In Silvester’s method the 
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patient is laid on hi& back on a plane, inclined a 
little fiom the feet tipwauls, and tlie shonldei't, 
aie gently laEed by a lirni cushion placed under 
them, which also throws tlie head uack. The 
operator tlien grasps the patient’s arms just above 
the elhows, and taises them till they nearly meet 
above the head. This action imitates inspira- 
tion. The patient’s arms are then turned down, 
and fiimly pressed foi a moment against tlie .sides 
of the chest. A deep expiration is thus imitated. 
In Howard’s method the patient is laid on Ins 
back -with a cu,shion below the middle. The 
operator kneels astiide his hips, places his hands 
with lingeis spread outwards over the lower part 
of the chest-wall, and alteinately bends foiward, 
throwing his weight on the chest to imitate exjiira- 
tion, and spiings back to .allow tlie elastic lecoil of 
the chest-wall to imitate in.s]iiratioii. 

Whatever method be adopted, the movements 
must be gently, regularly, and peiseveringly earned 
on, at the rate of from ten to fifteen times in the 
minute ; and when the faintest natural ellbrt at 
lespiration is observed they must at once be timed 
so as to 1 einforoe and not to oppose it. In some 
cases life has been lestored under artificial respira- 
tion when no respiratory movements have occurred 
for an hour or even several liouia. In all cases, but 
especially in that of persons apparently drowned, 
artificial respiration slrould be conducted in a 
warm atmosphere, 90° F., or even more if possible, 
and should be auiiplemented by warmth applied to 
the body and by vigoious friction. In those 
apparently drowned recovery is very rare after 
complete immersion for five iiiiriutes or more. If 
stunning or fainting has occurred at the moment 
of immersion, so that the respiratory movements 
have heen annulled or much dimiiiLshed for the 
time, less water will have entered the lungs, and 
the chance of recovery may he greater. In other 
modes of death by sulf'ocatron, such as choking or 
strairgulation, the action of the heart nray continue 
loirger, and restoration to life be therefore possible 
after a longer deprivation of air. 

Sjee the irublioatrnns oC the Eoyal Humane Society and 
Eoyal national Lifeboat Inititution | various hattdbooks 
on arirbulanoo work. A rdsuirie and discussion of the 
various methods is given by Dr D. W. iliohar'dsoii m the 
AiCleiiiad for 1890, p. 201. 

Respirators are worn over the mouth (oral) 
or mouth and nose (oii-nasal) for chaugiiig the 
propertie.s of the air inspired. The name was 
first given by Mr Jeffreys to an apparatus he 
coutrived ahoiit 1835 for the purpose of warming 
the air, formed of numerous layers of tine per- 
forated metal with wire soldered to them. Their 
value in diminiahing the risk of catching cold, 
which in many cases is uudonhteil, prrobably de- 
pends at least in part on their aifordin'' protection 
to a sensitive pin Lion of the skin ; they act, in 
fact, as an additional article of clothing. But 
they are of most value to those who are not able to 
breathe through the nose in the natural way. 
Reapirator.s have heen largely used of late years in 
diseases of the nose, throat, lungs, Ac. for iiiipreg- 
natiiig the inspired air with medicated vapows ; 
for this purpose they are constructed with a chanr- 
her containing a sponge or cotton-wool which is 
kept charged with the substance whose action is 
desired { carbolic acid, creasote, eucalyptus, or nine- 
oil, _&c.). Eespiratnr.s have been also devised for 
freeing the inspired air of impurities — e.g. in the 
ease of liremon, who have to go into an atmosphere 
strongly charged with smoke ; of needle-grinders 
and others whose work gives rise to much irritating 
dnst j of those who are exposed to foul gases, &c. 
See Filtee. 

Respite, a tengioraiy delay of the execution of 
a criminal. See Bepeieve. 


Rcspoildeiltia is a loan raised by tlie mastei 
of a ship, when he has no other means of doing so, 
upon security of the caigo oi goods on hoard the 
.ship. The contract has lefcrence to a par ticiihur 
voyage, and the conditions are that if the subject on 
which the money is advanced he lost by sea, ri.sk, or 
superior force of the erremy the lender shall lose 
his money ; aitd that if the goods arrive irr safety 
the loan shall he rejiaid with a greater- tlian ordinary 
rate of interest, called marine interest. AVhen the 
shij) herself E hypothecated the contract is called 
Bottomry (q.v.). As a irratter of fact the term 
respondentia is now seldorrr used, and generally 
the exptessiotr bottomry E employed whether the 
ve.s.sel or her cargo or both he the security. 

Rcspoiisibilitr. See Ixs.tsiTY, Inf-ynt, 
Husu.vnd .lxd Wife, Evidence, C.vpacitv 
(Leg.yl), LI-YBILITV. 

Respousious. See OXFOED. 

Rest-harrow (Onoms), a geutts of jilants of 
the natural order Legutttiuosie, sub order Fapiliotr- 
acear, having a 5-eleft hell-shaiied calyx, the 
standard of the corolla large and striated, the keel 
beaked, the pod turgid and few-seeded. There ate 
marry species, chietly rratives of Eirtope, anrl gener- 
ally herbaceous or half-shr tthhy. The C'ommott 
liest-harruw ( 0. on'errm) E ahirrrdarrt in pastures 
and by waysides in Britain. Its lower leave.s have 
three leaflets, the ripper ate siutple ; the tlo-wet.s 
ate axillary and rose-eolonrecl, or occasionally 
vhite. The plairt E half-Bhruhhy, with sorrres'hat 
spiny sterns; vEcid; and its sntell strong and 
unpleasarrt. The roots ate tough and woody, 
whence its English narrre. It is sometimes a 
troublesome weed, htil only in neglected pastures, 
and dEai)pear.s before careful cultivation. 

RcstiaccilS a natural order of plants, nearly 
allied to Cyperaoeii', mostly natives of the southei-n 
heuiEphere, and alroiimling at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in Australia. They are herbaoeoits 
plants, or .sometimes half-shrubhy, hare simple 
Rtenis and narrow leaves, and are hard, wiry, and 
rush-like. They have generally a creeping root- 
stock. 

Rcstigouclie, a river of Canada, rises in 
eastern Quebec, flows south-east iuto Kerv Bruiis- 
rrick, then east and north-east into the Bay of 
Chaleiiis, forming part of the boundary between 
the two provinces. Its length is about 200 miles. 

RcStOl'UtiOll, the resumption of monai'chical 
govei-imient on the return of Charles II. to liE 
kingdom, May 29, 1060. A form of prayer for 
that day was annexed to the Common Prayer- 
book flour then until 1859 ; and, in commemora- 
tion of Boscohel (q.v.), ‘ Oak-apple Day ‘ was long 
aEo celebrated by tire displaying and wearing of 
branches and sprigs of oak, with gilded oak-ajiples. 

Restoration, in its true sense, means bringing 
back or rephioiiig what has gone; hrrt of late years 
tire word has come to have a new meaning. 
Restoration now means making new imitative 
work to take the place of decayed or fractured 
work, and in this sense it applies to pictures, 
sculptme, furniture, and architeotiiie ; but as 
applW to architecture it is allowed a still wider 
meaning — viz. the building up anew arid with new 
inateiiEds portions of buiUliiigs wliieli have ceased 
to exist, such new rvork being designed afresh in 
imitation of what was supposed once to have 
exfeted. The new meaning of the word restoration 
only applies to woi-ks of art, including all the 
decoratwe arts. The ‘ restoration ’ of pictures and 
sculptures has long ago been condemned as dimin- 
ishing the value of such works of art. For instance, 
at the British Museum and other public galleries 
it used to he tlie custom to employ a sculptor to 
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‘ Te&tore ’ antici'ie statues by making new arms, legs, 
or noses, or even heads, to replace such features aA 
weic missing ; and, although sculptois of note were 
employed to do this, it was eventually decided 
that the lesults were not satisfactory. The truth 
is that up to that time it had not been understooil 
that a work of art is tlie creation of an individual 
— Iiis rendering ul an idea — and that another artist, 
even if living at the same time and in the same 
mental atmosphere, would hardly giasp that idea so 
completely as to he aide to supply a portion of the 
work if missing, and much less could one living 
Imndreds of years afterwards he successful in so 
supplying the missing poi tion. 

it is, however, with reference to Imilding that 
restoration in this new meaning is chielly con- 
cerned. Roughly speaking, hy the end of the_ 17th 
century all appreciation of the artistic qualities of 
our mediicvai buildiiig.s had ceased, the art had 
died out, and given place to the Heuaissanee (q.v.) 
style of architecture. But ahout tlie middle of the 
IStli century theartistic qrralities of ttredhcval arelri- 
lectrire hegarr slowly agaltr to ohtairr a hold upon 
the people. It seemed to be looked rr]t(tn as quairrt 
and lorrrantic, aird strange rude iitritation.s of it 
were made, such as Strawberry Hill, which was 
hrrilt hy Iloruee Walpole. Srrclr work is now 
generally described as ‘ Carperrter’s Gothic,’ per- 
hapa because tire restorers often put in wood- 
framed windows with poirrted arches in feeble 
imitation of medireval work. 

The first attenrpts to reproduce Gothic work 
followed npoir the decay of the Rennissanco style of 
arolriteotuio, and constituted the germ of tire rrrodern 
restoratiorr raovemeirt, or Gothic Revival, as it is 
generally called. Tlris irroverrrenfc hegarr to work 
actively ahout the hegitrrrirrg of the 19th century, 
aitrl was largely accelerated liy a revival of activity 
in tire Estahikshed Clrurclr of Englaird. An imptilso 
was given to the restoration irroveirreirt by a society 
ealleil the Carrtdoii Society, artd afterwards the 
Eecle.siological Society, wfrich was coittprrsed of 
ohurelritren and cler'gy, and started at Cambridge 
In the year 1810, The rriomhor.s of this society 
studied the history ntrd usages of tire clrurclr helore 
tire Keformatiorr, and hy that rrreans found out 
why our nredimval clruvclres were coirslrrictcd in 
the form in which they have cotrre down to ns, and 
what was the use to wlricli their furrriture, such as 
rood-soreeits and rood-lofts, sedilia, piscina, eredeirco 
tables, aurnhr-ios, arrd the like, was put. Before 
tire formation of this society men had already 
studied mediror’al arcliitectui'e, and itad recognised 
that there are live distinct styles followiitg orre 
upon tire other — rdz. Saxon work, Nornran work. 
Early Eirgli.sh, Decorated, and Perpendicular work 
(see Auciiitectuue, Gothic Ai!CHitecttjke). 
This classification u’as first made hy Thomas 
Rieknrarr, and tlre.se tenirs which he gave have 
heerr adhered to. Our medireval clrtrvches are 
generally corrrposed of two or three and sometimes 
of all the styles ; hut the moderir Gothic revivalists 
desired, ami in marry cases still desire, to see the 
buildings corrrplete in one style, and consequently, 
if an ancient building is composed chiefly of one 
style, tlrey would destroy all the subsequent work 
and replace it hy work designed in tire sairre style. 
The subsequent work thus destroyed is generally 
.spoken of as ‘ debased ’ work. 

Under" the influence of the Camden Society the 
Perpendicular clerestory and lint roof were taken 
oil the Round Church at Cambridge, and the 
present Itiglr- pitched roof, wMcIr was thought to 
he more correct, was put on, Each one of the 
styles was in fashion in its turrr, strangely enongli, 
each becoming fasirionahle iir the order in which 
tlrey were naturally developed. As might he ex- 
pected, the irrovernent produced specialists, of whom 


Sir Gilbert Scrrtt was the most noted. Into his 
hands was placed nearly ever-y cathedral church 
in England, as well as a couirtlc.ss irunrher of 
parish churohes ; however, he did but follow in the 
steps of the elder Pugin. Long before Iris death a 
cry of discoirtent arose. Even those who had felt 
that it might he po.ssihle to imitate the irrediarval 
work accurately, so as to replace irrissing features, 
saw that tlris was a Iropeless task, for not a strrgle 
strceessfril exairrple of ‘ restoratiorr ’ could he pointed 
to. Ruskin wrote stroirgly against ‘restoration,’ 
urgiitg tire folly of atterrrpting to repr-odnoe a lo.9t 
work of art or any portiorr of it, and giving it as 
iris opinion that the only right method of treating 
our ancient buildings — such irtdeed as had not heerr 
destroyed hy ‘ restoratiorr ’—was to repair them 
structurally hy proppiirg leartirtg walls and mend, 
irrg leaky roofs. His U’or-ds did hut sound tire 
irote which vr'as irr tire rrrinds of irrany, artd in 
1877 a .society was formed in Lrrndorr oailitrg itself 
the Society for the Protectiorr rtf Aircieirt Briihl- 
ings, and liaving among its memheis nterr of all 
irrofossiotrs, irrcirrditrg the clergy. This society has 
done its best to poiirt oirt trr those who still believe 
in the irassihility of ‘ le.storation ’ tiro destructive 
character rtf srrclr work — destrucUve hoLlr of works 
of art and Iristor'ical ovideirces — and it has rrr'ged the 
itrrporL.artco of keepiirg our aircierrt hrrildings irr 
tlrirronglr arrd cirrrstarrt repair so as to avoir! tire 
necessity of wlrrtlcsale rerrewtr,! or rehrrildirrg. The 
society also urges that no purely orrrairreirtal featrtre 
should ever he renewed airy itrore thau the airtiqua 
statue should have its rtrissing feature.s replaced, 
artd that where new featrrres have of necessity to he 
intrrrduccd every eilort should he made to keep tlrerrr 
liarmoniotis witlr, hrrt dis.sirrrilii,r front, tiro arroient 
work. As exatttples of ‘ restoratioir ’ works we may 
give tire nrrrth trarisciit of Wustrtrinstei' Abbey and 
the west side of Westirriirster Ilirll, nearly the 
whole of St Alban’s Ahhoy, the west front of 
Salisbury Cathedral (where an attenrpt has even 
been ittndo to pfrtducQ ittediicval sculpture), Clrestev 
Cathedral, Worcester Catlredval ; and, in fact, not 
a cathedral retrraiits irr Eirglarrd that does not hear 
marks of the irrovonront. As has been shown, the 
‘restoration ’ nrovctrrcirt had its origiir in Eirglarrd, 
it has met a check, and shows signs of dying out; 
although it Iras spread to Sootlaml, tire Continent, 
and even to India. Fortunately govermrient has 
put a check upon it tliero, and we may hope 
that restoration as understood hy the solrool of 
Sir Gilbert Scott is now ancient history. 

Rc8torii(ioii of Pictures. Tire restoration 
and the cleaning of irictures may he considered to- 
gether : though cleaning, of course, more strictly 
aiiplies to the removal from their surface of tire 
accretions of dust or discoloui’ed varnish which 
obscure their beauties, rvhilo re.storation refers to 
the reparation of actual flaws in their surfaces of 
paint, or in the canvas or wood upon which the 
paint is laid. When a mastic varnish has been 
used hy tire painter, and has hecomc discoloured 
and opaque, it may bo removed hy oareftil and 
gentle friction with the points of the fingers, pre- 
viously covered with a reKinous powder, which 
frays oft' particles of the hardened coating in the 
form of a line white dust. When copal varnish 
Iia.s been applied, its removal is more diflicultMd 
dangerous, and is rrsrially eirectod hy an applica- 
tion of weak alcohol, spirits of tuvirentiiie, and oil. 
A pad of cotton wool is .saturated in this niix- 
ture, and pas.sed over tire surface of tiro varniBli, 
which it dis.solves and removes ; a similar pad 
steeped in pure oil being applied at intervals to 
stop the action of the spirit when it threatens to 
disturb the colour heneatli the varnish. When 
povtioiis of the paint or of tire ground of priming 
on which it has been laid liave been removed, 
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the-ie are '.ometiine^ filled up to the level of the 
leinainin^ portionb with glue, si/e, and chalk, and 
then carefully lepainted with dry colour to match 
the suriounding portions of the surface. 

The injuries of time to the various materials 
upon which colouis are Laid are very various, and 
reqiiire careful and skilful treatment. In panel 
picture.s worm-holes must be carefully filled up 
with the last-named composition, and matched 
with the adjacent portion as just dpsciilied. If 
the -nood has split, its edges must he carefully 
brought together, and fastened .securely with ‘hiit- 
ton.s ’ of hard wood ; or the entire hack may he pro- 
tected with a kind of grating of mahogarty spat.s, 
so adjusted as to ailrrrit of a .slight contraction ainl 
expansion of the panel in varying tertrperatnres. 
If the panel be too far gone to ailrrrit of this treat- 
ment, tire wood is carefully removed by tenou-saws, 
planes, and ftle.s, till only the surface of priming 
anil colour rernaiirs, which can then be remounted 
on oanva.s or a fresh panel. If the picture is on 
canvas which has become decayed, it may be 
‘relined’ by having its back .securely fastened, 
by paste or glue, to a new canvas, and afterwards 
ironed, a pr'ooess which has the ell'eet of restoriirg 
evenness to a cracked surface of paint; though if 
the artist has wor-ked with a tlriclc irrrpasto the 
raised point.s of colour ai-e apt to become tlatteneil, 
and the oharaoter of the handling to be slightly 
altered. When a fresco has to be removed from 
a wall this is usually effected by pasthrg its sriv- 
faee on paper, arrd then with a otiisel rdowly de- 
taching the mortar which beai'S the eolour 'fiom 
the .stone.s upon which it has been laid, each por- 
tion, as it i.s gradually withdrawn, being coiled on 
a lai'ge cylinder. All the operations to wlilch we 
have referred require e.^treme caution and mnat 
practice for their successful acoomiilishment. Wlien 
they are entrusted to careless and untrained hands 
damage is certain, and it is impossible to estimate 
the immen.se amount of injury to works of ait that 
has been effected by iwiiorant picture-restorem. 
Proper care of a piotuie, lioivever, and pre.serv»tion 
from damp and dust, will obviate the necessity for 
its being .subjected to lestoration ; and such pro- 
tection may he most simply effected by carefully 
closing in its back, and by covering its surface 
with glass, wliieli answers all, and inoie than .all, 
the pieservative purpose of varnish, with the addi- 
tional advantage that it does not chill and dis- 
colour with time. Glass is being largely ado^ited 
in the great public galleries, for covering even oil- 
pictures, and it has only one disadvantage — its 
tendency to reflect the olijects placed opposite it, 
and so to interfere with the ready and complete 
examination, as a connected whole, of the entire sur- 
face of a large, and especially of a dark, painting. 

Res'toi'atioilists, a general name for those 
who hold the belief in a general cqiocatctstasis, or 
‘restoration’ of all things, in which, after a purga- 
tion proportioned to the I'arious moral conditions 
of their souls at the time of death, all men would 
be restored to the favour of God. The title itself 
is especially associated with a body of Univemalists 
which flourished at Boston, U.S., in the flr,st half 
of the 19th oentirry ; hut for the doctrine, see the 
aiticle Hell, Vol. V. p. 631, and the articles 
Apocat.v.stasis. and Uniters alists. 

lle.surrectloil. This expression denotes the 
revival of the human body in a future state after it 
has Ijeen consigned to the gi'ave. We find traces 
of this doctrine in other religions, in Zoroastrianism, 
and especiallj' in later Judaism, hut the doetiine is 
peculiarly Cliristian. In the earlier Hebrew Scrip- 
tures there is no mention of it. It is not to be 
found in the Pentateuch, in the Psalms, nor even in 
the earlier prophecies. It is .supposed to he alluded 


to in Lsaiah (xxvi. 19), and in Ezekiel (xxxvii.) in 
tlie well-knoun chapter as to the levival of diy 
hone-, in the valley of vision ; and in the la-t 
chaptei of Daniel (xii. 2 ) there is the di.stinct 
affirmation that ‘ many that sleep in the dn-,t of 
the earth shall awake, some to eveilasting life, 
and some to .shame and everlasting contempt.' 
Theie is also a well-known p.-u-sage in Job (xix. 
25-27) which rvas long tlionght to refer to the 
doctrine of the resnirection of tlie body; but all 
recent critici-m denies the validity of this lefer- 
eiice. It is therefore not till the later Judaism 
that the doctrine appeals, and it is .sometime^ 
said, doubtfully, to have been derived fiom 
Peioia or elsewhere. In the time of onr Lord 
it had become a formal doctrine of the Phari- 
sees. The general body of the Jewish ]ieuple 
.seem also to have believed in it ; tlie Sndiincee' 
alone disputed it. It appears, in fact, to Imve 
become bound ii]i in tlie Jewish mind -nitli the 
idea of a future life, so that an argument which 
proved the one jiioved the other. It should he 
added that Mohanimedanisiii (q.v.) clieii.she.s gross 
helief.s on this liearl. 

It leiiiained foi Christ and His apostles to leveal 
cleaily the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and to connect it with the fact of Christ’s own 
lesnnection as its special evidence and pledge. 
The following may be stated as the main points 
involved in the doctrine as revealed in the New 
Testament; ( 1 )_ The _re.suiTection_ of the dead is 
ascvilied to Christ Himself ; it will complete His 
Avoik of redemiition for the human race (John v. 
21 ; 1 Cor. XV. 22 s/jf. : 1 Tlies'. iv. 14 ; Ilev, i. 18), 
(2) All the dead will he laiseil indiscriniinately to 
leceivo judgment according to their works, ‘they 
that have done good, unto the resniTection of life ; 
and they that have ilone evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation ’ ( Jolm v. 21-29 ; 1 Cor. xv, 22 ; Eev. 
XX. 11). (.9) 'The I'esuiTcction will take place at 

‘the last day,’ by whicli seems to be meant the 
close of the present rvoiid (Jolm vi. 39, 40, xi. 24 ; 
1 Tbess. iv. 15). (4) ’The great event is lepre- 
sented as being mshered in by the sound or a 
tnmipet, a reirresentation probably borrowed from 
the Jewish piactice of convening assemblies by 
sound of trumpet (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thesis, iv. 16). 
(5) As to the character of the change through 
which onr liodie.s are laised after the lapse of ages, 
and yet retain their iilentity jireseived, tliere is 
nothing distinctly made Imown. The jiossibility 
of .such a change was evidently a subject of argu- 
ment in the primitive Christian age, and the apostle 
ai'gues strongly in its favour (1 Cor. xv. 32 * 5 '.) 
from occurrences which are scarcely less mysterious 
in the natural world. 

The Gnostics denied the resurrection of the body, 
and made the change a purely spiritual one. Tlie 
Catholic belief was greatly developed by Tertirllian, 
Jerome, and Augustine, who, however, in.si.sted 
that the resurrection body, thougli identical witli 
the original one, is a glorified body. A third view, 
represented in ancient times by Origen, and re- 
cently by Eotlie, affirms that the spirit must 
always liave a bodily organism, and tliat the per- 
fected peinonality neoe&saiily assumes a spiritual- 
ised embodiment ; in tliis view resurrection is 
limited to perfected spirit.^. 

See the ar-tioles Imsioktality, CoxnmoNAL Imitoe- 
tautt; also those on Heaven and Hell. There is a 
full bibiiograiihy in Alger’s ffiatorii of the Doctrine of the 
Future Life (Pliila. 1SG4); and see the Excursus in 
Godet's Commentary on St John; 'VYestcott’s Gospel of 
the Semrreotion ( 1866 ; .5th ed. 1884) ; and Macan’s essay 
on the lieaurrcctio^i of Jems Christ (1877). 

Resurrectionists, or Body-snatchers, the 
names popularly given to those who made it their 
business to dig coiqrses out of tlieir graves and sell 
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tlieni afe ‘subjects’ to lectuieis on anatomy. 
tiiaJual iii-ogicss in the science of anatomy led to 
its moie tliorough study by gieatly increased num- 
bers of medical students ; and about the beginning 
of the 19th century pjofessora of anatomy found 
tliat the snptdy of subjects, heretofore mainly 
obtained fioui the bodies of executed criminals, 
was altogether inadequate to meet the wants of 
the surgical and medical schools. The lesnrrec- 
tioni.sts in-vented a new profession to supply the 
lack, and in the first quarter of the 19th centniy 
drove a most flomisliing trade — tlie graveyauls in 
the outlying parts of London being especially the 
hap]iy hunting-grounds of the confiaternity. As 
the business became oiganised, grave diggera and 
sextons were bribed to leave giaveyards unlocked 
and keep out of the way when a body was being 
raised. A very short time, usually at dead of 
night, sufficed; an expeit pair of resurrectionists 
heing aide in ahont foity-live minutes to prise np 
the coffin out of a newly-made grave by means of a 
peculiar crowbar for the purpose, to hurst in the 
lid, and remove the corpse. Corpses resuiiccted 
after this fashion seem to have heeu worth -CS or 
£10— oll'eiing large proJits and nnick returns to this 
precaiious and risky trade. The hody.snatchors 
caiefnily replaced the clothing in the coffin ; the 
.stealing of tho naked corpse being by the law ol 
England a misdemeanmir only, whereas the re- 
moval of the clothe.s wa.s of course a felony, punish- 
ahls by transportation.. So nntoiiou.s did tho 
practice of resnriectionism liecomo that in many 
parts of the country painful precautions against 
it were regularly taken. Heav.y gratings were 
■securely fi.xed over new-made graves, spring-guns 
■were .sot, and often tho relatives of deceased persons 
■sat armed by their graves night after night until 
it was assumed that the corpses would he no longer 
serviceable to ‘ the doctors ’ — a custom that .sur- 
vived in some [ilnces till far on in the century. 
tTuaid-hoiises or towers wore sometimes built for 
the accommodation of tho watchers. To the 
popular horror of this degi-aded calling, recruited 
from the worst classes, was added a strong 
suspicion that re.snrrectionists would on occasion 
maiiufactmo corpses — a suspicion confirmed in the 
notorious case of Burke and Hare (see Bukke, 
Willi A.M). The passing of tho Anatomy Acts of 
1832 ami 1871 rendered tile hicrativa trade of the 
resurrectionist snperllnons ; hut in out-of-the-way 
places there are still traces of the old terror (if 
liody-snatehers siqiposed to drive out silently at 
nighls in gigs with india-rubber tires, tlie horses 
being also shod with india-rubber, and the occu- 
pants of the gig provided with pitch-plasters to 
clap on the mouths of any likely victims. Single 
in.stances of a special Idnd of rosurroctionisin have 
oconned more recently; it is practised expressly 
witli the hope of obtaining a reward from the 
relatives of the person whose body is stolen, Tims, 
the American millionaire, A. T. Stewart, died in 
April 1876, and was einhalmed and duly buried 
in a triple codiii in the family vault in a New 
York graveyard ; tivo and a Inilf yeans afterwards 
tlie body was removed, and a leward of 125,000 
was ottered by advertisement for its restoration. 
Tlio body-snatcheivs, represented by a regular prac- 
tising lawyer, demanded 8200,000, then §100,000, 
and after three years restored the buil.y on pa,y- 
niont of $20,000, a promise being exacted that no 
attempt should he made to discover the thieves 
(.see Chrmibays’s Journal, 1888, p. 717). The body 
of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, who dieil 
at Florence in December 1878, was removed from 
tho mausoleum at Dnnecht, near Aberdeen, a year 
afterwards ; but in this case no reward was offered, 
and the body was found in a wood close by in 
July 1882, seven montlrs after its removal. 


Retainer E, in English law, the act of en- 
gaging .-in attorney or counsel to attend to a oeitain 
suit or case. The retainer of an .attoiney may 
he either veihal or in writing ; but the retainei of 
coniisel is iisimlly by wiitfceii iiieiiiorandiim li.anded 
to his clerk, together with a small let.-iiiiing fee. 
A general letainer is given by a paily who wishes 
to secure tho services of counsel in all actions 
brought by or .against him. The term retainer is 
also used to denote the right of an executor to 
retain a debt due to himself from his testator's 
estate. 

Rlitforrt, E UST, a market-town of Nottinghivm- 
shiie, on the right hank of llie Idle, an alliueiibof 
the Ticnt, 2-t miles E. by H. of Sheffield and 1,38 
NNW. of London by tho (Iroat Noithcin llailway. 
It has a handsome tnun-hiill (LS67), a giamm.-ir- 
school (15.52; udmilt 18,58), paper-mills, imn- 
foundries, &'C. It w.-is (hst forniiilly inooi-pnintDil 
by James I., the municipal boundary being ex- 
tended in 1878. The pari i. amen tary borough uas 
extendeil in LS29 to take in I he -wliole wapentake 
of B.assetlaw — since 188.5 one of the four county 
divisions. Pop. of mnnici]inl hmongh (18.51) 2943; 
(1881) 9748; (1891) 10,003. See Piercy’.s Hhtoru 
of JlHford (1828). 

Rotliol, a town of Fiance (dept. Avdeniips), 
prettily situated on the light hank of the Aisne, 
24 miles NE. of Rheims, lias woollen and other 
nianufactuves. Pop. 7.377. 

Rctimo {Bhifhi/iinios), a seaport of Ciote, on 
its mil til coast, 40 miles \V. of Cnndia; pop. 8000. 
Rotiiiti. See Eve. 

Retiiiitd. See PiTciisTONE. 

Retiiios'pora. Sue Cvi’iuos.s. 

Rctirtiiiicnt of officers from the British array 
is governed by loyal warrants issued from time to 
time. The rnle.s' of 1889 permit otticere to retiia 
voluntarily with gr.at.nities or pensions, and oblige 
them to lotiro at certain ages, or after a period 
of non-cniploynient, on half-pay. Voluntary 
retirement on a gratuity of £1200 is allowed to 
officers other than 'those of the Coast Biigadelloynl 
Artillery, Coast Battalion Itoyal Engineeis, Royal 
Malta Foncihle Artillery, Riding-masteia and 
Quartermastcis (q.v.), aftei twelve yeans’ seivice, 
and to others on ,a pension according to rank and 
sei-vice. With certain modifications, the niaximuni 
rate.s are c.aplain.s, £1.50 a yoai ; niajois, £2,30; 
licutenant-colonelH, £450. Tlie age for cmnimlsory 
retirement is forty- five for captains and oiliceisof 
lower i-aiik, with tho exceptinn.s named above, forty- 
eight for majors, fifty-Iivo for lieutenant-colonels 
and colonels, sixty-two for major-geiicrals, and 
sixty-seven for lieutenant-generals and generals. 
Nou-einploymont for five years in .any rank also 
entails retivenieut. Officers of the Indian Btalt 
Corps and captaims of tlie Royal Engineer,? do not 
come under these rules. The peii.sions grantetl in 
cases of retirement for age are, generally speaking, 
£50 more than thoBC cited above, but for the tliiee 
ranks of general ollicer.s they .are £600 to £700, 
£750 to £860, and .£900 to £1000 accoiding to age. 

Certain additions, generally in tlie form of 
gratuities, aie allowed to puvebase officers and 
officers of tbe late East India Company’s Artilleiy 
and Engineons, in consideration of tlieir altered pios- 
pccts. Tbe pensions of officers of tbe Indian Staff 
Corps are snbjoet to regulations laid down from 
time to time by the Secretary of State for India, 
Tlioy are considerably larger in amount than those 
giantcd to tbe other br.anches of the service, and 
are affected by numerous rules as to furlough, 
length of service in India, &c. , but no pension can 
be earned by less than twenty years’ service. 

Officers of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery and 
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Coast Battalion Royal Eiigineeis, in'.peetovs of 
array schools, vkling- masters, and qnai terniasters ' 
can earn a inaximiira pension of £200 a year, oi the ' 
two fiist-iiientionecl classes if retired foi age (hfty- 
five years) may receive the full pay of theii rank. 
Foi the Royal Malta Fencible Aitillery the inaxi- 
ninm latos of retried pay are captains, £200 a year; 
niajois, £300 ; lieutenant-colonels or colonels, £365. 

llepai tinental ofiloeis leeeive retired pay at lates , 
corresponding to those granted to otlier olHceis 
and on .similar conditions as to age. Some of the 
highest rates aie chaplain-geneial, £600; coni- 
inissary-general, £800; director-general. Medical 
Staff, £1125. I 

The army estimates for 1891-92 provide for a total 
of £1,853,632 on account of retired pay and giatui- 
tios (£1,543,950), half-pay (£75.550), allowances to 
widows, &c. (£164,563), rewaids for distinguished 
services (£12,400), pensions for wounds (£15.2(K)), 
and retiied pay of officers of auxiliary foices 
(£41,903). Similar votes for warrant-ofliceis, 
iiou-commi.ssioned offloeis, and men amount to 
£1 ,856.207. 

Ill tlm navy officers are placed on the letired 
list at .sixty-live yeais of age if admirals or vice- 
admirals, sixty for rear-admiralK, fifty-five for 
captains, fifty for commanders, ami forty-five tor 
lieutenants, with the option in each ease of letiring 
five years earlier. Lieutenants and commandeis 
are also retired compulsorily if they have not 
served for five years afloat, captains after seven 
years without service, and flag-otticers after ten 
years. In 1891 there were 2048 naval and 239 
marine officers on the retiied list, costing £610,518. 
See Pensions, DiscH.viiOE, Supekannu.s.t[on. 

Retort, a vessel employed liy cliemist.s for the 
purpose of distilling or eff'ecting decomposition hy 
the aid of heat. It may be made of glass, earthen- 
ware, 01 metal, according to the purposes for which 
it is to be employed. (Rass retort.s are the most 
common, and their ordinary form is seen in the 
figure. They may he emidoyod for the production 



Retort fitted with Liebig’s Condenser ; 

A, bulb of the retort, into which tlie liquid to be distilled is 
put ; D, the receiver, into which the end of the retort is 
placed ; BB, fclie condenser, receiving a supply of cold water 
from E by means of tlie pipe G, tiie heated water escaping at 
E ; fr, the heating appaiatus, a Bunsen humor in this ease. 

of .such products as do not require any extraordinary 
degree of cold for the condensation of tlieir vapour 
— as, for instance, for the production of hydio- 
cyanic or nitric acid. The glohnlar vessel in which 
the neck of the retort Is inserted is from its function 
termed the receiver. Cold may he applied to the 
neck of tlie retort— for the purpose of condensing 
the vapour — in various ways, as hy the application 
of cold wet cloth, by a current of water, or hy a 
special apparatus known as Liebig’s Condenser, 
shown in the figure at BB. 


In ordinal y eases leipiiiing a higher tempeiatiiie 
than glas.s could hear earthen letoits .die used ; for 
the piepaiatioii of hydiolliioiic acid rotoits of lead 
are employed : wliile for the preparation of stmng 
siilphiiiic acid platimim is the best material for 
the letoit. Iron letorts aie employed in the 
laboratory foi the pie]i.aration of oxygen from liliick 
oxide of manganese and some otlier proces-es, ami 
in gas-uoiks for the desti active distillation of coal. 
See Distillation. 

KetOlirs. See Recouds {Scotland). 

Retreat, apeiiod of retiiement to a religions 
house, forself-ex.aiiiinatlnn, meditation, and piayer. 
Retieats commonly last either three or seven days, 
and .die eondiicteil hy a cleiio, wlio delivers ad- 
dresses daily. They aie in use both in the Roman 
and, among the High Cliiuch party, in the Anglican 
Church. 

Retriever. As the name implies, the retiiever 
is a bleed of dog tiained to find out and bring hack 
any killed or wnimded game. The work of the 
retriever was long done liy various hieeds of dogs, 
such as the pointer, setter, or spaniel, hut, in 
addition to it spoiling these dogs for their regular 
woik, they were found to he loo liard-inoutlied, 
the worst fault possible in a retriever, as he wastes 
more in game injured than would have been lost 
without liim. Crosses with tlie Newfoundland 
were tried, and gradually two kinds of retriever 
were intiodueed. One laiiety, known as wavy- 
coated, was proh.alily the lesult of a cross with the 
setter; and tlie otlier, known as cuily-coateil, is 
from the water-.spaniel nr poodle. Not much 
attpution w.a.s p.aiil to the retriever until the intro- 
ilnction of dog shows, about 18.50, but since that 
time the Ineed has been kept free from any fiesli 
cross, with a gieat impioveiiient in the appearance, 
The two v.arietie.s of retriever ilifter only in coat ; 
the curly coat slioiild curl olo.sely and firmly all 
over the body, the wavy coat should fall straivht 
and thick. An intelligent large head, with a nill 
clear eye, should alw.ay.s he seen in the retriever. 
Legs and feet need to be large and strong. The 
retriever sliould not be too small, .as it needs a 
powerful dog to retrieve a haie successfully. The 
retriever makes a very good watch-dog, and nuinlier- 
less bad sneciiiieiis of the breed are to he found 
fulfilling this vocation only. The pure retriever is 
gentle in temper and easy to comiiiaiid. 

Retrograde, in A.strnuoiiiy, a teim applied to 
the motion (re.al or apparent) of a celestial body 
when that is o]iposite in direction to the yearly 
comse of the sun from we.st to east. The .siiperior 
Planets (q.v.) retrograde when in opposition (see 
Conjunction). As their motion la tlien nearly 
parallel to the earth’s, they, moving more slowly 
than it, appear to fall behind for a time. This 
peiiod of retrogradation is of conrae longer for the 
planets whose motion is slower, and less for those 
whose speed more nearly approaelie.s that of the 
earth. The inferior planets, which move faster 
than the earth, retrograde when in inferior enn- 
jiuiction. Their course being then nearly p.arallpl 
to the earth’s, they gain upon it, and appear to 
pass the sun from ea.st to west. Thus Venus, 
when neaiing the end of her appearance a.s an 
evening star, de.scends each night ne.aier to the 
western horizon, until so near the snn as to he lost 
in Ids rays. Pas.siiig then to his west side, the 
planet reappeara as a moniing star. 

Retz, Jean FRANgoi.s Paul de Gondi, Car- 
dinal BE, was hoiTi at Montiiiirail in 1614, of a 
family originally Italian, that had acquired great 
estates in Brittany and formed connections with 
the noblest families of France. His nnele was 
Archbishop of Paris, and he was early destined for 
the church in .spite of amonr.s, duels, and every 
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form of iinclerical Leliaviour. A friend reproaching 
him with liis debts, ‘ (Jicsar,^ said the splendid 
young ])r()digal, ‘at my age owed six times as 
m\ich as I do.’ Ketz was entangled in political 
intrigues fiom his childhood up, eren under the 
watcliful eye of Kichelieu, and, having at length in 
164,S oht.iined the coadjntor&hip with reveiiiion of 
the archljisho])iic of Paris, he skilfully used the 
jmsition to make the Paiis populace devoted to 
iiiniself. He i)lotted actively against Mazarin, and 
was one of the main iiistigatois of the onthieak of 
the Fionde in October 1C48. During the next four 
yeans he rose and fell with the fortunes of his 
party, receiving, howe^'er, a cardinal's hat from 
Home, until 1652, wlien he was Hung into prison, 
iii.st at Viiicennea, then at Nantes. After two 
yeais he made his escape, wandered in Spain and 
England, appeared at Rome — where, it is .said, he 
.secured the election of Pope Alexander VII. — .and 
at length in 1662 made ills peace with Louis XIV 
hy re.siguing finally his claim to the aichhishojuic 
in exch.ange for the abbacy of St Denis and lesLora- 
tion to his otliei hBiiefiees, with arreai.s. He spent 
the rest of his life mainly in quiet at Paris, at 
Commercy, and ,St Miliiel in Lorraine. His enor- 
mous dehte, reaching to four milHou.s of fianes, 
he provided for in 1675 by determining to ‘live 
for Ms oroditms,’ making over to them Ids whole 
income save 20,000 livie.s. He died at Paris, 24tli 
August 1679. 

Retz was connected hy marriage with Madame dc 
.Sev’ignd, and ligiire.s in a perhaps too pleasing light 
in her deligliLiul letters. His MUmoires, coming 
down hut tul 1635, throws much light on the dark 
and troubled intrigues of the Fronde, and displays 
quite remarkable skill in narrative and elaborate 
oliaraoter-drawin^;. His own character lias been 
sketched with faithful, if unkindly, truth hy Ids 
great antagonist, La Rooliufoiicauld, and the sum 
of the whole is contained in the wouls : ‘Ho h.as 
raised up the greatest disorders in the state with- 
out having fonnod any plan how to profit hy them.’ 

TIio earliest edition of Ids inn.stoi piece in a kind 
peculiar to Pienoli literature appeared at Haney in 1717, 
hut the first adequate edition was given in the 24tU 
vol. of Ifioliaud and Poujoulat's collection (i’aris, 1836). 
Later and better editions are hy Giiruzoz (1844) ond 
Cliampoliion-Figoao (1859)j hut the host is tiiat in the 
seiies of ‘Les Grands Eovivains do la Praiioo,’ edited 
successively hy A. Feillet, J. Gouidault, and R. Chnn- 
telauze (10 vols., i.-i.x,, 1872-S8). Mee works by Curiiior 
(2 vols. 1863), Topin (3cl ed. 1872), Cliaiitelauze (3 vols. 
1878-79 ), and Gazier ( 1870 ). 


Itetz, Rais, or B.iiz, Gilles de, a l0tli-centuiy 
monster of iniquity, was a Breton of high rank and 
family connections, who distinguished liiinself 
under Cluirle.s IHI. in tlie struggle witli the English, 
fighting hy the side of the Maid at Oileans, and 
hearing the alms-dish at the coronation of tlie king. 
He wn.s made marshal of Prance in 1420, and soon 
after retired to his estates, where for over ten yeais 
he is alleged to have indulged in the most infamous 
orgies, having Idpnanped or enticed to his castle 
as niaiiy as 150 eliildron, who were sacrificed as 
victims to his uiinatiiial Insts or his sorceries. He 
was at lengtli hanged and burned at Nantes in 
1440, after a trial closed hy his own confession. 
It should he noted that the ivliole story is hy no 
means free from suspicion, and, moreover, that 
both the Bishop of Nante.s and the Duke of 
Bzittany were active peisoiial enemies of Retz. 
Attempts have been made to find in him an his- 
torical original for ‘ Bliieheard ’ hy peisons ignorant 
of the world-wide diffusion of stones of forbidden 
cliamheis and punishments for curiosity. See 
Earing-Gonld’s Book of Were- Wolves (1805). 


Retzscli, PniEDEicn August Mobitz, painter 
and engraver, u'a,s horn in Dresden, 9th December 


1779, and studied at tlie academy of Ida native city 
where he became a professor in 1824. He died 11th 
June 1857. He has acquired great eelehrity hy his 
etchings in outline of Schiller and Goethe— those of 

Goethe's Faust being particularly well known 

roiimid’,s tales, and Shakespeaie. His mastoiidece 
is ‘The Cliess-playeih ’ (Man against Satan). 
Retz.scli likewise painted adniirahly in oils. 

Reiioliliil, JDir.tNN, also known liy his Grtec- 
ised name of Cujniio, Immaiiist and one of the 
lii-st promoters of Hebrew studie.s in Germany, was 
horn at Pforzheim in the Black Forest, 28tli Deeem. 
her 1455. He received Ids earliest education at 
Sclilettstadt, and in 1473 was appointed travelling 
companion to Prince Fiicdiicli of Biiden. In this 
capacity lie visited Paris, where he studied (ireek 
under llermonyiims of .‘iparta, besides assiduously 
nraetisiun the composition of Latin. Two yenis 
later Keuclilin went to Basel, wlieve lie continued 
Ids study of Greek, and wiote Ids Latin dictionary, 
Vocahularius Brcinhupius (1476). In tlie same 
year he paid a second visit to Fiance, studied lau 
at Oileans (1478) and at Poitieis, tlien, retmninf 
to Germany ( 1481 ), sot ii]) a.s loeturer at Tiihiugem 
In 1482 and again in 1490 ho wa.s in Italy on the 
business of Duke Ehcrliard j in 1402 we find him 
studying Hebrew inulor a leariiod Jew, Jacob 
Jeliiel Loans, the imperial physician. In 149S 
ReucliUii went to Ileidelhcig, where lie heoauie the 
main jiroiiioter of Greek studies in Germany, tliougli 
not a puldie lecturer. In 1498 lie was sent to Rome 
liy Philip Uie Elector-palaiine, ami applied liimsolf 
more vigorously than ever to the study of Ilehiew 
and Greek. Renclilin returned to Stuttgart in 
1499, and in 1500 obtained a jiulicial appointment. 
In 1500 appeared his lluclimenta Liugum Ilebmicw. 
Ilia _ Flehraic studies, which omhraoed the po.st- 
biblical Jowisli literature, were di awing Mm into 
hitter strife with learned Jews, dewish proselytes, 
and the Dniiiinioans, and directly and poyeunlly 
helping on the Reformation. It ivaa in 1510 tlia't 
Johann Pfoil’erkorn, a Jewish proselyte, in the 
true spirit of a renegade, called upon princes and 
subjects to persecute the religion of lii.s fathcis, 
and especially urged the emperor to burn or coiiBs- 
cate ail Jewish hooks except the Bible. Renclilin 
rcinonatrated, maintaining that no Jewish hooks 
should he destroyed except those directly written 
against Christianity. Tins tolerant attitude drew 
ujion Reuohlin the enmity of the Dominicans, and 
particularly the inquisitor, Jakob von Hoogstiateii. 
Those oiieiiiic.s of Reuclilin hold possession of the 
universities of Paris, Louvain, Erfurt, and Mainz ; 
hut all tlic distiuguislicd and independeiit tliinkei.s 
in Gerinany were on the side of the brave and 
humane Hcliolar, Among the Reuchliiiists we may 
especially mention the nainea of Ulrich von Hutten 
(q.v.) and Franz von Sickiiigen (q.v.) ; and to this 
controversy we owe the Epistolni Ohsnironm Vir- 
oj-uHi ( q. V. ), A quarrel broke out hotween Ulrioli 
Duke of Wurlemherg and the Wwahian League, in 
the course of which Itenclilin became a prisoner of 
Duke 'Wilhelm of Bavniia, who, however, in 1620 
appointed him profc.s.sor at the university of Iiigol- 
stadt. In 1522 the plague broke out at lugolstadt, 
and Rouohlin taught once more for a term at 
Tjihingen, hut soon after fell sick and died at 
Liehenzell, near Hirschau, on the 30th of June. 

EeuoMin edited vaviouB Greek texts, published a Greek 
grammar, a wliolo .sorie.s of ])olomioal pampMets, wicl a 
satirical drama (against the Obscurantists j, and hi Dc 
Verbo Mirifleo and De Arte Cahhalistica snows a tlieo- 
Bopliioo-onbbalistio tendency. See Lives by Eailiam 
(Loud. 1843), Geiger (1871), Horawitz (1877), and a 
work on Mm by Holstein (1888), 

iteninont, Alpeed von, a German Mstoriati, 
was liorn at Aix-la-Cliapelle on 16th August 1808, 
and died theie on 27th April 1887, having from 
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1S20 to 18B0 followed a diplomatic caieer, cliieflj in 
Italy. His nuinl)eile6S, works deal mainly with 
Italian liistoiy, and one of the best known, his 
Lorenzo do’ Medici, appeared in English in 1876. 

R<?nilioil, foimerly called ILE DE Bourbon, an 
island belonging to France, and lying in the Indian 
Ocean, llo miles SW. from Mauritius and 350 E. 
from Madnga&oar. An ellipse in aliape, it has an 
aiea of 970 sq. m., being 38 miles in length and 28 
in breadth. Pop. (1885) 179,639, mostly Creoles, 
but including 15,000 negroes and nearly 30,000 
natives of India. The backbone of the island is a 
volcanic range, culminating in two highest peaks, 
the Piton de Neige.s (10,069 feet) in the centre of 
the island, and in the south-east Piton de Fonr- 
naise (8812 feet), one of tlie most active volcanoes 
in the world. The central parts of the island 
between these volcanic peaks consist of plateaus 
anil terraoe.s, separated by deep cauldron-shaped 
valleys and narrow, but profound, gorges and 
ravines. Piton de Fournaise is surrouniled by a 
vast dreary deseit called the Pays Brul6 (‘Buint 
Land ’). Except in the mountainoms parts the soil 
is in general very fruitful. The .scenery is often 
beautiful. Streams, although not large, are very 
numerous, and fall in c.ascades to the .sea. The 
climate is hot, but on the whole not unhealthy. 
Rainfall averages ISi inches in the year. Cyclones 
sometimes occur during the hotter and rainy part 
of the year (November to April), and high spring- 
tide.s occasionally do serious damage during the 
remaining drier montiis. One-third of the island 
is cultivated, one-third under timber, ami one- 
sixth is grass-land. Tropical fruits, sugar (the 
staple crop), ooHeo, vanilla, cinchona, maize, vege- 
tables (potatoes, &o,), spices, tobacco, and similar 
products are gi'own. The totai tratlo is estimated 
at li million sterling— exports, £650,000 j imports, 
£700,000 to £900,000. By far the most important 
article of export is sugar (£450,000) ; coffee, vanilla, 
rum, potatoes, and tapioca are the other chief 
exports. The impoi-ts consist principally of rice, 
claret, and in a secondary degree lard, live cattle, 
fish, grain, coal, oils. Hour', and cloth. The capital 
of the island is St Denis, on the north coast, with 
33,000 inhabitants, a college, a botanic garden, &c. ; 
it is a bishop’s seat. The remaining towns are St 
Paul, on the north-west, with 29,000 inhabitants, 
and with marine worksliops ; St Pierre, on the 
south-west coast, pop. 25,009 ; Pointe des Ualets, 
the new port, between St Denis and St Paul ; and 
Salazie, with warm mineral springs, a health-resort 
of 6000 inhabitants. Tire coast towns are connected 
by a railway 78 miles long. The colony costs 
France some £170,000 every j'ear, and is adminis- 
tered by a governor and a council of thirty mem- 
bers. Reunion and Mauiitiiis were discovered by 
the Portuguese navigator, Mascarenlias, and named 
after him the Mascarene Isle.s. The French took 
possession of this island in 1649, and. called it 
Bourbon, whicli was changed to Rdunion at the 
Revolution, and to Isle Bonaparte in 1809. Reunion 
has been tlie official name since 1848. The island 
was in the possession of Britain from 1810 to 1815. 

Ses Bory de St Vincent, Voyages (1S04); Maillard, 
iVotfi aur la Jltmiion ( 1862 ) ; Roussin, L’lle de la 
PSunion (4 vols. 1882 ei aeq.) j and Keller, Ifalur- und 
Volkaleben der Inael Eeunion (1888). 

Re'us, a town of Spain, 58 miles hy rail SW. of 
Barcelona and 4 N. of its seaport, Salou. The pros- 
perity of the place dates from about 1750, wlien a 
number of English merchants settled theie. It is 
a bu.sy centre of the cotton, silk, and silk libboa 
industries, prepares wine, and manufactures soap, 
brandy, anef leather. Pop. 27,505. 

ReusSt S' tiibutary of the Aar in Switzerland, 
rises on the northern face of tlie St (Jothard, ilows 
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noitlinards past Andermatt and Amsleg, between 
which places its bed lies at the bottom of a wild 
and narrow gorge, spanned by the Devil’s Biidge 
and other womlei’s of Swiss roadmakiug, and enteis 
the southein end of the Lake of Lucerne. Tliis it 
leaves again at its nortliern end, at tlie town of 
Lucerne, and, still going neaily due north, leaches 
the Aar near Windiscli (Aaigau). Its length is 
90 miles; its basin, 1317 sq. m. 

Rcn.S8, the ii.ame of two sovereign principalities 
of Geiinany, lying between tlie kingdom of Saxony 
on the E., the Pru&.sian duchy of tliat name on 
the N.j and Bavaria on the S. Since 1666 tlie 
posse-ssions of the House of Ren.s.s have been 
divided between the Elder and the Younger lines. 
Tlie piincipality of Reiisa Dreiz (the Elder Line) 
is 122 sq. m. in extent, and had (in 1890) 62,759 
inhabitants. Tlie chief town is Greiz (q.v.). The 
jiiincipality of tlie Younger Line is Reuss-Sclilciz- 
Gera. Area, 319 sq. m. ; pop. (1890) 119,555. 
Capital, Schleiz (q.v,). Of hotli juincipalities tlie 
snrf.ice is liilly, being traversed hy the Franken- 
wald (Tlniriiiger Wald), whose summits reach 
upwards of 2000 feet in height. Tire cliief rivers 
are the Saale and the White Elster, the valleys 
of wiiich aie well cirltiv.vted. More than a tliiid 
of each state is covered with forests; cattle are 
fattened on the extensive meadows ; and woollen, 
cotton, and silk goods are woven. The reigning 
prince of each state is a hereditaiy sovereign, and 
in eacii state always hears the name of Heinrich 
( Henry). He is the executive. Reuss-Greiz has a 
legislative assembly of twelve membei-s, of whom 
nine are chosen hy the people for six years ; Reus.s- 
Schlciz-Gera lias an assembly of fifteen members, 
of whom twelve aie cliosen for three years by the 
people. 

ReiiSS, Eduard, a learned Protestant theo- 
logian, w.as boi-n at Stiasburg, July 18, 1804. He 
fii’St studied philology at Strnshurg, then theology 
there, at Gottingen, and at Halle, and oriental 
lanOTages at Paris under Silvestre de Saoy ; next 
qualified as privai-docent in the theological faculty 
at Strashurg, and filled a chair as ordinary pro- 
fe.ssor front 1836 to 1838, and again after the re- 
establishment of the univei-sity uom 1872 to 1888. 
He died Apiil 15, 1891. 

His chief works Bie Geachichie der heiliyen Schriften 
dCeuen Teatamcnla (1842 ; 6th ed. 1887; Eng. tians. 
Boston, 1884) ; Geschichte der fieiliyeti Schriften Allen 
Tehtamenta (ifel); and Hiatoire de la Thiolugie Chret- 
ienne au Siicie Ayoatolique (1852 ; 3d ed. 1864; Eng. 
trana 1872); Hiatoire du Canon des Saintca Hcrilnrea 
dans VPglise Chrelifnne (1862; Eng. trans. Edin. 1884); 
and La Bible, Traduction nouvtlh avec Commentaire 
(l9 vols. 1877-79). AVith Banm and Cnnitz he com- 
menced in 1863 the publication of a monumental edition 
of Calvin’s works (44 vols. up to his death ). 

Renter, Fritz, German humorist, was born 
at Stavenlragen (‘Stemliagen’) in Mecklenbtiig- 
Sclrwerin, on 7t]i November 1819. His father, tire 
burgomaster, sent liim to Rostock and Jena to 
study law. But in 1833 be was ariested and 
condemned to death — in common with otlier 
members of the Jena Burschenschaft (q.v.) Gcr- 
rtuinia he liad indulged in wild students’ talk about 
the fatherland and national unity ; that was his 
only offence. The capital sentence was, however, 
commuted to one of thirty years’ imprisonment. 
Young Reuter was dragged fiom one fortress 
rison to another in Silesia, Pntssia, and Mecklen- 
ufg, and often subjected to great hardsliips and 
even wanton cruelty, and did not regain his free- 
dom until Frederick- William IV. ascended the 
throne of Prussia in 1840. Although a geneial 
amnesty gave him back bis liberty after seven 
years of imprisonment, his career was .spoiled and 
iris health rnourably ruined ; an affection of the 
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fitoniach created in liini an abnoiinal craving for 
strong di'ink, which he never conquered. It was 
eleven years nrore liefore he settled down to his 
life’s work. IIi.s father, a stem atrd severe irran, 
having irr the tuoanlitne trrrrred his hack n|jon him 
as a good-for-nothing, he tried to resume his legal 
stirdies, learned fanning, taught pujiils, hot lived 
chielly on the kindness of .a friend and on a siitall 
annirity left hint hy Iris f.ather, who died in 1815. 
Ken let- beg.-rit to write liisL in High Geriiran ; Imt 
having thrown into roitglr vei-.se foi'in, in Low Gei-- 
nian, the jokes and nieiry tales of the countr-yside, 
he pnldi'lieit theni — T.au^cln'n iin Iliindu (185.S ; ISth 
ed. 1889), and the hook hecanie at once a great 
favourite with all -rr-lio spoke and i-cad Low Ger- 
man. Two ye.ris later he wrote .an equally suc- 
cessful Low tlermaii poem, lids’ nah Bclh'i/cn (12th 
cd. 1.481), deacitldng in Iri-oad hnmoi-ons fa.shion 
the journey of coi tain peasants to Belginm in 
.search of enltui-e. The iie.vt seven j-carrs ( 1 8,j(i-C3 ), 
passed at Neubrandenhuig, were the period in 
which he wrote his gi-eatest books. The (ir-st of 
these were a soeoud volume of Liiuschcii iin liimels 
(1858; IStli ed. 18.89), and the deeply hagic poem 
Kdn Iluswir/ (18.58; 11th ed. 1891 ), pietriring the 
wreteliedness of the senii-scils on the great Meek- 
leuburg doniain.s. The rest, e.vcept llatine N'nte 
(1860 ; 13lh ed, ISSl), a poetic narr-ative in which 
Irii-ds ilgiire pioniinently as fipcaking charactei-.s, 
were all written in piose_ in Low Gernian {Phiit- 
Seuisdi), and were pirhlishcd under the gonoi-al 
title of Olle KameUen, which may ho given in 
English aa Old-tima Stories. Those hooka, more 
especially Ul dc Fnaizuseiitid {'iSGO l 17th ed. 1891 ; 
Ettg. ti-an.a. aa The Year ’13, 1873), Ut mine Fes- 
fnn.ysfftl (1802 ; ISth ed. 1891), and hia niaator- 
piece, Ut mine /5?ry»if/rf ( 1802-64 ; 17th ed. 1891), 
spread Hoirtor’.s fame abroad throrrgh all Gct-niaii.v, 
and lifted him to the proud positioir of Gci-niany’.s 
greatest Iirinroi-iat ne.vt after Joan Eanl ; as a litcr- 
ar-y artist he ranks irr itrairy respeot.a above Joarr 
Paul. Tliese talcs have the irnluhiCahlo liavonr of 
real life : they deal rr-itli the oliar-actor-a and doinga 
of rnrat Mecidenhnrg, are told with the verve of 
the born stor-y-teller, and ar-e bathed in the pur-est 
and sunniest Imnrour. Like every true humorist. 
Renter i,s irraster of a teiulor pathos. Uncle Br-a.sig 
in Stromtid is orre of the grentust creations of 
German litei-ature. The bo.‘-t witireBs to Kenter’s 
own character is the histor-y he wrote ( Ut mine 
Festungstid] of the miserable seven yeni-.s lie Bpciit 
in prison : tire book has trot one word of Intteiiiess 
or a single trace of revengeful feelittg throughout; 
good-nature and huntour are its dominant notes. 
Beside.s the works quoted, Reuter also wrolo Schitrr 
Murr (1861; 11th ed. 1888), sketches of eountr-y 
life, partly autobiographical ; Dorchlanchling ( 1 800 ; 
lltlred. 1SS6), a kind of hrtinot-ons historical novel; 
the satirical UrgesrAieht von Mcchelnborn <1874), 
and others. Reuter lived at Eisenach in Timriiigia, 
at the foot of the Wartbnrg, from 1863 till his 
death on 12th July 1874. 

His SammUiche iVerJee -rvero puHishecl in 13 vols. nt 
AVisuiar in 1863-68 ; to those Adolf IVilbi-ancit added t-wo 
moi-B in 1876, together witli a biography. The 7 
volumes of a popuiar edition (1877-78) have eaoli gone 
tlirough sevei-.al editions. Other biographies of him have 
been written by Glagan (2d ed. 1875) and Ebert (1874). 
See also Gaedertz, FrHz-Rmter-Mciiguien (1886) and 
Reuter Studicn (1890), and considt M'Calluiu's Studies 
in Loio German Literature (1884). 

Reuter, Baron Paul Julius, -rvcil known 
from the familiar newspaper ireading ‘Reuter’s 
Telegram,’ was horn at Cassel, 21st July 1821. In 
Aix-la-Chapelle ho formed in 1849 an or-ganisation 
for collecting (partly by pigeon post) and trans- 
mitting by telegraph eomniercial and financial 
netvs ; and in 1861 he transferred Iris lieadquartera 


to London. As telegraphs e.vteuded throirghuut 
the worlil he nrultiplied tho vanntications of his 
system till it emhraeed the remotest regions. He 
even nraintnined coni'iet-s where the telegraphs did 
not leaeh — e.g. between Pekin and Kiaehta, In 
1865 Reuter eunrerted Iris business into a limited 
liability company, and in 1871 he was made a baron 
of Geiinany. In 1872 the Bhah of l’oi-.sia gave him 
tlie sole right of ntakirtg railways, working mines 
forests, t'ce. — a monopoly never made effective] 
.and annulled irr 1889, when the conce.stion of the 
Imperial Bank of I’ei,sia wa.s confui-ied on liiin, 

RoiltliUgCn, a pleasant to-i\'ii of IVurternberg, 
situated on a feeder of the Neekat, 8 miles E. 
hy S. of Tiiliingeti and 20 S. of Stnttgait. Many 
of its liouses are old and pietmesque, Tlie ohurcli 
of St Mary (1247-1343), with a tower 243 feet 
Jiigh, is a noble Gothic cdillee. 'VVoollerr and cotton 
y.-irns are spun, and cloth, leather, cutlery, hosierv, 
jiaper, &c. are mairnfaetm-ed. Rentlingen was 
formerly a free inrpeiial towrr arrd a nrcniber of 
(he Swabian J.eague ; it came to Wnr-tenrberg in 
1802. Pop. (188.5) 17,319. 

Kcval, or Revisl, a Russian seaport, capital of 
E.sthoiiia, starrd.s on a small bay orr the .sortlh side 
of the Gulf of Pinland, oiiposite Helsingfors (.52 
miles distant), and 232 miles hy rail M'SW. of St 
Pelei-slmt-g. It is divided into the (old) trpper ami 
(new) lower towns. The former contains tliooatlie- 
dral, the castle, govei-nor’s i-esideiree, and the houses 
of the (Gerrrt an ) nobility. Tire new town extends 
outside the city walls. There are several median-al 
gnild-housos, in some of which are pi-eserved valu- 
able archives, and an important nrrtseunt of anti- 
quities. Revul expor-ts eei'eals (chielly oats), spirits, 
lla.v, and other commodities to the value of nroie 
than 2'; millions sterling; and inrports cotton, coal, 
and other goods to the value of 6i millions. Tlrere 
is little iirdrrstr-y, hrairdy, vinegar, and -wool being 
manufaclm-ed to a small extent. Pop. (1886) 
51,277, of whom more than one-half were 
Esthonian.s, aitd nearly one-fourth of Ger-nran 
descent. Reval v\-as fotrnded hy Waldemar II. of 
Denmark in 1210, arrd hecamo li nourishing Hanse 
town. It n. as long held (front 1,346 ) hy the Livonian 
Knights, was inndo over to Sweden in 1561, and 
was besieged hy Peter tho Great and anne.xed to 
the Russian entpivo in 1710. Hr 1713 a naval har- 
bour was founded. See works by Burtge (1874), 
Ainehiirg ( 1884), and Ilansotr (3d ed. 1885). 

Bevaleiita Arabica. See LiiNTiu. 

Reveille (the true Ft-eneh form being ?-d«Ci7), 
the morning call for troops. See Buglu. 

_ Revelation is a familiar theological exirres- 
sion, commonly airplied to tlie knowledge of Him- 
self which God lias given to man in Holy Scripture. 
In itself, hower-er, the word is properly^ used not 
merely of the divine kno-wledge comnrnnicated to 
us in Script, nre, hut of all divine knowledge eoitt- 
ninnicatud through whatever .source. Consoieuce 
and reason are in themselves modes of rovelatiou, 
in so far as they witness to us of the divine laws 
whicli bind our moral life, and in harnioity with 
which the health and hap2nnos,s of that life can 
alone he found. History is also a species of revela- 
tion, unfolding, as it does, tho same divine laws 
collectively in the race. Thou nature reveals tire 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness ; and science, 
the interpreter of nature, in so far as it makes 
kno-wn the great laws governing the material nni- 
verse, truly makes known tho divine will to rrs. 
But it is with the Scriptures of i,ho Old and New 
Testament that tlie idea of revelation lias come to 
be especially associated. The Holy Soriptur-es are 
by all Christians regarded as in a special sense tlie 
medium of divine revelation to the human race; 
God having therein made known more fuilj^ and 
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cleavly tliau ckewlieve His will and cUavacter. But ^ 
at tlie same time u’e must not confound revelation, 
in its fact and essence, witli the books of Bciiptuie. 
These hooks aie only the liighest or most distin- 
guished form or medium of revelation, vhich, in 
itself, and essentially, must always imply com- 
miinicalion from oue mind to another, and, in a 
leligious sense, from the divine to tlie human miiul. 
Scripture is, in its seveial hooks, regaided as the 
pre-eminent medium of this contact or interchange 
of the divine and huTiiaii, as the record of special 
communications -rr’liich (lod made in time past to 
holy men, ‘ who spake as they were moved hy the 
Holy Spirit.’ It contain),, iu shoi-t, a revelation for 
us ; but the revelation is not the record, hut the 
krrowledge which the record conveys to our minds. 
See Bible, Inspiuatiun. 

Kcvelatioii, Book of, the last hook of the 
New Testament canou. Tradition. — In the oldest 
extant MSS. die title is simply ‘ Apocalypse [ i. e. 
Revelation J of John’ (Apokalupsis luanuon), and 
thus does not go heyond what the hook itself 
declares. The further designation of the aiiflior 
in the textii6' rercyrfa.v (followed hv the Authoi-iscd 
Version) as John ‘the divine’ has no good MS. 
authority, but is an echo of the undoubtedly c.iily 
tradition which iilentilies him with the author of 
the fourth gospel (who was ealleil thcoliKios, trans- 
lated ‘the divine,’ liist hy Eiiseliiits, hcciiiise he 
hegina Ilia gospel not with the earthly genealogy of 
Jijisus but with the doctrine of the cliviiiity of the 
Logos), and of the traditiim which irlentilles the 
autlrov of both works with Joliii, tire son of Zchedee, 
oue of the twelve apostles. Utlier comparatively 
ancient forms of the title, still more e.xphcit in tills 
sense, are ' Tiro Revelation of Joliu tiro Dirine ainl 
Evangelist,’ and ‘The Revelation of the .Vpostle 
and Evangelist John.’ 

The ‘Apocalypse of Joliii’ is included in the 
Murixtorian canon ; it was aUo veckoued by Uiigeii 
among the ‘ homologouiuoiia’ or ‘acknowledged’ 
books of New Te.stamerit Scripture. It urns 
liekl in high esteem by Ireuieiis, Hippolytu-,, 
(llement of Alexandria, arid Tertullian. Justin 
Martyr (circa 147) makes refereiiee to it as the 
work of the apostle John, and it was used hy 
Theophilus of Antioch (circa 180) and Ajrollonms, 
and commented on hy Melito of Sardis (circa 170). 
Outside the Catholic Church it was acceiited by the 
Montaiiists. On the other hand, it was rejected by 
those whom Epipliaiiius calls Alogi and IryLlieMar- 
cionites, while within the Roman chnrcli its claiiii.s 
were disputed by an ecclesiastic named (jaius or 
Caius ; Iris arguments in turn were coiitroveited 
in an apologetic writing by Iris contemporary, 
Hippolytiis. It is mentioned as one of tiro ‘ anti- 
legoiiieiia ’ or ‘ disputed ’ works by Eusebius ; it is 
absent from the Syriac, and from the Mempliitic 
and Tbebixio (Egyptian) versions of the Scriptm-e, 
and from the lists of Cyril of Jeriiaalera, Gregory 
Naziauzeii, and Clrj-yso.stoin, as ir'ell a.s from the 
canon of tire Council of Laodicea, and from tire so- 
calleil ‘ apostolic canons.’ Tlrere is no trrLstwovthy 
evidence that Papias knew it. 

As regards authoraliip, the book itself claims to 
be written by ‘John, the servant of Jesus Christ,’ 
Jwho bare witness of all things that he saw;’ and 
it is to be observed tliat many of the incidental 
references to it in early writers are ei-iilently mere 
repetitions of this statement. But the reception 
of the Apocalypse into the canon was no doubt 
partly determined hy the belief that this John was 
the son of Zebedee. This belief i.s implied in the 
Muratoiian canon, and that he was the aiJo.stle is 
categorically stated hy Justin Alartyr and Irenasus. 
Dionysius of Alexandria ( circa 250 ), however, while 
not disputing the canonioity of the book, found 
himself unable to overcome the arguments of 


certain who h,ul pieeeded him against it' apostolic 
autlioisbip, and he accordingly a.saigneil it to ‘ tome 
other’ John — perhaps (he tbonght ) John the Pie.-,- 
b.rtei. Euselmis with some debuiteuess assigned 
it to the last named. 

As to the time of its compo-sition tradition is far 
from consistent. The autimi of the Muratoiian 
fragment, for example, incidentally places it 
earlier than the Pauline epistles ; but Iremeiis 
expressly states that it ‘was seen towards the 
close of the tcigu of Domitiau.’ Thi.s .stiitemeut of 
Itemorrsis sonirtimcs interpieterl as implying tliat 
the Look wrrs al.-o written then ; hut moie jituhirhly 
Ire rrrterrded his readers to rmdetstaml tliat it was 
written after Domitiau death- under Nen.i., or 
lieihaps even in the reign of Trajan, to which 
pel tod, aecoieling to Ireineus, the apostle snvrired. 
But Teitiiilian 'cems to siiggO't the time of Neio 
as the date. Jeioiiie date.s the supposed haiii-h- 
iiu-titof Joliii ceitainly, .and the writing piohahly, 
ill the 14th year of Domitiau ; hut in this, peihaps, 
he is only repeating IieiimiiH. Tlieie issotne leasiin 
to tliinlc that this date is paitly deiived fioin 
an inteipictatiou of Rev. i. 'J which is nut now 
usually accepted. E|jipliaiiiu.s mentions the time 
of Claudius. The place where the revelatioir was 
received is professedly Patmos, and arrcieiit writers 
ttsually assrinied that it was also conmiitted to 
writitig there. 

The discrtssiou.s of the Apocalypse hy Melito and 
others have not been preserverl ; but fronr the 
earliest extant commentary — that of Victoriniia 
(cr/m 300) — it imiy be iiifeiied tliat no systematic 
attempt at a consistent inteipietation of tlic woik 
as a whole was undei taken by any ancient wTitev. 
Attention was for the most part eonlined to two or 
tbiee isolated points. It need hardly be said that, 
as regarded the millennium, the ancient cbnich 
was entirely of tlie ‘futiiiist’ school, and that in 
those quarters wbeie the Apocalypse was most 
prized as an autJientic vision of tlie future the 
interpretation alway.9 tended to bo liteialist and 
‘cbiliaslic.’ As for another conspicuous feiUuie — 
the beast and the number of the beast ( «ee Apoca- 
LypTlcNliMiicn)— it issmpiising how eiiily the key 
to this enigma .‘-eems to bare been lost. Iiemrua 
confesses igiioranoe, and can only resort to timid 
and tentative conjecture. Yictbiinus, iiowerer, 
explained Itev. x'iii. 3 lus baring refeienco to Neio ; 
and so also did Siiipiciins Severus. To Origen and 
the Alexaudiians, with their nllegoi isirig iiietliods 
of inteqrretatioii, tlie prolilems of the Apocalypse 
were of comjiarativcly little interest. Later, after 
the time of Constantine, the ‘ beast ’ was identilied 
with pagan Rome, or the seven heads of the lica.st 
with seven world-empires, and Augustine was uiie 
of the first to give currency to a form of ‘ preter- 
isni,’ holding that the millennium began with the 
Christian era — a belief which again became active 
in the llth century. 'With the lapse of time came 
■almost inevitable modificatioiih, both uf the pie- 
terist and of the futurist view, alike among tlio.se 
who held that the threefold aeries of visions (seals, 
tvuiniiets, vials) in the book related to clironolngi- 
cally successive events, and to those who, with 
Augustine, viewed them as parallel ( theory of 
‘recapitulation’). Alediojval sects recognised the 
papacy in the woman on the scarlet beast, an iiiter- 
retation which afterwards in one form or another 
ecaine widely cuneut tliroiiglioiit the Protestant 
domain, and still holds it.s ground in many quarters. 

Modeni Criticism. — The modern criticism of the 
Apocalypse niav in a sense be said to have begun 
with Luther, who in the piefiiee to the lii-st edition 
of his New Testament ( 1522 ) declared that for many 
reasons he was unable to accept tliis book as either 
apostolic or prophetic^ — ‘My .spirit cannot adapt 
itself to the book.’ Tlie chief reasons be alleged 
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were tlio little prominence it gave to Christ, and 
the peciiliai’ manner of its teaching, so unlike the 
rest of the apostolic teaching or that of Chribt him- 
self. In 1530 he somewhat modified the language 
he had used, hut he never witlidiew his unfiivour- 
ahle opinion. Tlie prevailing view of the Lutheran 
divines of the 16tli and ITtli centuries (Carlstadt, 
Flacius, and others) wa.s that the Apocalypse can 
claim at hest only the third and lowest degree of 
canonical authority. 2wiugli in 1S28 refused to 
reg.ai'd it as Scripture or to admit tlie validity 
of doctrinal proofs derived from it. Calvin abstained 
from commenting on it. Its ' deutero-canonical ‘ 
oliai-acter, however, was never made prominent in 
Britain, and was gradually lost sight of even in 
Germany. Mention may perhaps be made of the 
English work of Ahaiizit on the Revelation (1730), 
which called forth some cnntrover.sy at the time of 
its appearance ; hut, strictly speaking, the dis- 
cussion of the critical prolilems of the book did not 
enter upon its modern pliase until the time of 
Seinler, ‘the father of modern biblical criticism,' 
who in 1769 and following years, from a comparison 
of the fourth gospel with the Aiiooalypse, argued 
that an apostolic authorship could not possibly ho 
claimed for both, and, starting from this canon, 
denied it to the latter, The same view was taken 
up by Schleiermachev and his immediate disciples, 
tlie mo.st brilliant of whom— De IVette— ultimately 
gave out this ‘disjunctive canon’ as one of the 
most firmly established ooneUisions of ntodern 
oviticiam (1826); so also Ewald (1828). To obviate 
the force of soma at least of Semlor’s arguments, 
tho.S6 who wislied to maintain the apostolic origin 
of both works found it important to make out an 
earlier date for the Apocalypse than the currently 
accepted tradition, following Ircmuus, had assigned 
to it. In their elForts to do so they wore powerfully 
supported from 1845 onwards by the Tubin{?en 
school, which had also accepted the ‘ disjunctive 
canon,’ though choosing the opposite alternative 
to tlmt adopteil by Schleiormaoher, and niain- 
tainod the apostolic character of trhe Apooalyifsc, 
ranking it indeed as one of the five undouhtodly 
enniiie remains of the apostolic age ( Baur, followed 
y Scliwogler, Zeller, _S. Davidson, &c.). Various 
opponents of the Tubingen school followed Sender 
and De Wette in arguing for the non-aposlolic 
authorship of the Apocolyiise at least. Thus, 
Liicke anil Nennder attributed it to some unknown 
John ; Ewald, Bleek, Dubterdieok to the presbyter 
Jolm ; Ilitzig to John Mark. Meanwhile all 
sections of the historical school of e.-cegesis were at 
one in the effort to see and if pn.ssib]e understand 
the book in tbe light of the actual circumstances 
of its writer. Among the details that came into 
greater clearnes.s were the historioal references in 
the beginijiiig of ohapter vi, , the indicutimi of date 
supplied by .xi. 1, 2, and a very pn'ohahlc explana- 
tion of the mnnber of the beast (‘Nero Cicsar’) 
which was first given by Eritzsche in 1831 and after- 
wards rediscovered, independently it is said, by 
Senary, Hitzig, and Reuss in 18.37. Much of the 
evidence pointing to an early date for Uio book 
was, as already indicated, specially welcome to 
those who still maintained the ajm.stolie author- 
ship alike of ^ the Gospel and of the Revelation, for 
it was becoming increasingly plain that the diffei-- 
eiioes of language and conception between the two 
works were peculiarly inexplicable if both were 
assiimeil to belong practically to the same period 
in the life of their common author. 

On the other hand it was felt to he difficult 
wholly to set aside the traditions which pointed to 
a later date, especially as these best explained 
some of the doctrinal peculiarities of the book, and 
indny of the phenomena presented by the condition 
of the ‘ seven churches ’ to whom the book is 


primarily addressed. The two-.sided character of 
the evidence, both e.\ternal and internal, as to date 
is indeed obvious when one looks at it with any 
care; and as early as the middle of the 17th century 
it had occurred to Grotiiis ( 1644) that the probleiii 
raised by it might perhap.s be solved by the as.sunip- 
tion that the hook was written by its one author 
at different times, p.artly in Patmos and partly 
at Ephesus. Vogel in the beginning of the 19th 
century (1811-16) olferod a ilifferent solution— that 
it was written partly iry the apobtle Jolru and 
partly by the presbyter John, a theory which seenrs 
to have had some attiuction for Schloiermaclier 
and, tenrporaiilj' at least, for Bleek, The theoiy 
of a compn.site origin of the work has in a 
variety of forms come into very great promineirce 
quite recently. Thus, according to the acute 
analysis of Volter iir his singtrlarly able and 
irratructivo work On the Origin of the Apoccdyjm 
(1882; new ed. 188.5; conrp.arc the appendix to 
.Simeox’a Commeniary), the original Apocalypse os 
written by the apostle irr 65-66 A.T). con.si.sts of i, 
4-C; iv. 1-v. 10; vi. l-vii. 8; vtil ; ix. ; xi. 14-10; 
xiv. 1-7 ; xviil 1-xix. 14 ; xiv, 14-20 ; xrx. 5-10. 
To this the apostle himself three years later 
(68-09 A.D. ) added x. l-xr, 13; xiv. 8; xvil It 
received srrbsoqrrent additions by other hands in 
the, time of Trajan (xi. 15, 18; xrr, ; xix. 11, 12; 
XX.; xxl 1-8), of Hadrian (v. 11-14; vrl 9-17; 
xiii. ; xiv, 4, 5, 9-12; xv. 1-xvil 1), and of 
Autoniuus Pins (prologue, the epistles to the 
cltur'chos, &c.). A irew line of irtvestigation in tire 
.same direction was opeired by Visolrer’, who {The 
Meuclation of John u Jewinh Apocuhjfse, 1886) 
sought to show that the grourtdwork ot the conr- 
posite book was primarily not Cbristiarr but Jewish, 
written iir Hebrew, but translated and freely 
adapted by a Cbristiarr r'l'dactor. Thi,s view was 
acceptorl by Ilavnaolc (1886), and .substantially, 
though with large rtrodiUcations, by Plleideier 
(1887) and IVcybutd (1888). SchOn also (1887) 
and Sabatier (1888) inaintained tire composite 
character of the work, holdirrg it, Irowever, to ire 
eaaeirtiall.y of Christian origirr fond of 1st century ), 
but witlr incorporation of Jewislr fragments, (fire 
rrro,st I'owerful and .sugge, stive of recent works 
based on tire theory of conrposito origin is tlrat of 
Spitta ( 27 ms of John, 1889), who distlrr- 

gnrslies a Chrlstiarr Airocalypse, dating from about 
60 A.D., which Ire aUributc.s to John Mark (i. 4-6, 
9-19; it. 1-6, 8-10, 12-16, 18-25; iii. 1-4, 7-11, 
14-20; iv. 1-4, 5fl, 6c(, 7-14; v. ; vi. ; viil 1; 
vil 9-17; xix. Oi, 10a; xxri, 8, iO-1.3, 16-18n, 20«, 
21 ) arrd two Jewish Apociily psc.s datirrg respectively 
from Potrrpuy’s capture of Jerrrsiilenr irr 63 B.C. 
(X. 16, 2«, 8-^11 ; XI. 1-13 ; xiv. 14-20 ; xv. 2-4, 6, 
8; xvl 1-12, 17, 21; xvir. 1-6; xviil 1-xix. 8; 
xxi. 9-27; xx. 1, 2, 3«, 15) and frtrnr Calrgrrla’s 
time, about 40 A.D, (vii. 1-8; viir. 2-13; ix. ; 
X. la, 26-7 ; xi. 15, 19 ; xir. 1-14; xril ; xvl 13- 
16, 176-20 ; xix. 12-21 ; xx. 1-15 ; xxl 1, 5, 6), 
The,9e tliroe sections of the woric corrospond 
rotrghly, it will he seen, to the vrsiotrs of the 
seals, the trunrpeta, and the vials. The work of 
redaction, Spitta liolds, was done towards the end 
of the Isb cerrtury. IIo fitid.s the original rrtrtrrher 
of the beast (616) in the name of Caligrrla (Gants 
Ctesar), and considers that it was only afterwards 
adapted to that of Nero (666). The treatisea on 
the JKevelaiion by Erbes ( 1891 ) and Sclriiridt (1891) 
are irr tendency sinrilar to that of Spitta. The 
subject tlrey deal witlr is still under active drs- 
cussion ; but it is already felt by all competent 
judges that tbe investigation thus inairgirrated rs 
likmy to lead to valuable results, and rrltirrrately 
perhaps may be found to afford art approximate 
solution of most of the still unsolved proWerris 
connected with the Aprooalypse, and so nrake rt, 
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instead of being the obscurest, one of the clearest 
documents relating to the development of thought 
and feeling in primitive Christian times. 

Literature. — For the te.'tt of the Apocalypse, which is 
more unsettled than that of any other New Testament 
book (the five uncial MSS. present the unusually large 
proportion of 1650 v.arions reading.s in somewhat over 
4H0 verses), B. "Weiss's edition, with critical notes 
(Leip. 1891), ought to be consulted On the modem 
critical questions, heside.s the recent works of "Volter, 
Spitta, and others already named, the best introductions 
are those of Renss (Gth ed. 1887), Weiss {2d ed. 1889; 
Eng, trans, ), and Holtzmann {Einl. 2d ed. 1886; also 
special introduction to his Sand-Comuienlar on Revela- 
tion, 1891 ). Of older works see also Bleek's Lectures on 
the Apocalypse (1862; Eng. trans. 1875). Much useful 
information is given in Gloag’s Introduction to the 
Johanuine Writinijs ( 1891) ; also in Farrar’s Early Days 
oj Christianity (1882), Renan'.s L’Anteehrist ( 1873; Eng. 
trans.), and Chauli'.ir<l’3 V Apocalypse et son Interprtta- 
iion historiqiic (1888). Of commentaries the most im- 
liortant or useful are these of Ewald ( Latin, 1828 ), Liicke 
(1832), 1)6 Wette (1843), Ewald (German, 1802; Eng. 
trans), Reuss (1873), Holtzmann (1891), and Spitta 
( 1889 ; this work being specially useful for the account 
it takes of the mass of current apocalyptic material 
which presumably was at the disposal of authors and 
editor). The number of autliors on the fulfilled and 
unfulfilled prophecies of the Apocalypse has been veiy 
great; most of them until very recently wrote on the 
assumption that every one of tliese either has received 
or is destined to receive a fulfiliiieiit recognisable as 
exact, and they can be classified aocordiiig to tlieir views 
of tlie manner of this reali.sation. Those, for ex.iiiiple, 
who, following the indication of Augustine, think that 
the niillenniuin has already come or even is already past, 
may fairly be called pretorists. Of those we may men- 
tion Grotius, who identified Gog and Magog with the 
Turks in Europe, and Heiigsteiiberg, who judged the 
inilleiiiiiuin to have ended in 1848. All those, on the 
other hand, who think that the millennium, in any 
definite sense that can have been intended by the author, 
is yet to come, may equally j ustly be called ‘ futurists,’ 
but they are of very various degrees, some lioldiiig that 
none of the speoiai preliminary events wliioh are de- 
Boi'ibed as leading up to the millennium have as yet 
taken place ; while others, sometimes referred to as the 
‘ continuous historical ’ soliool { of which Bengel is per- 
haps the most hrilliant example), read into the book 
(witli veiy wide divergences as to detail) what they con- 
sider to have been the leading incidents in the politio.il 
or eeolesiastioal history of Europe for the last eighteen 
centuries. Of the first description are most of the so- 
called * miUennarian ’ writeis; to the second belong the 
followers of Mede (1627). Apart from these definite 
schools ought to be classed those interpreters of the 
spiritualising or idealising order who were represented 
in ancient tunes by the Alexandrians, and whose method 
has often been found in modern times a convenient 
refuge for exegetioal timidity or helplessness. Recent 
cemnneutators with any character for sobriety to lose 
have, as a rule, been exceedingly cautious in dealing with 
the predictive element in the Apocalypse, some main- 
taining that its projdiecics admit of a variety of fulfil- 
ments, but without attempting concrete interpretations 
of the past, and still less definite forecasts of the future, 
by their light; while others go so far as to deny that the 
hook is predictive in the strict sense at all, and hold that 
it was from the very first intended to be read as a more 
or less imaginary picture of the kind of vicissitudes 
through which the ohuroh militant has passed and may 
he expected to pass before it reaches its final triumph. 
See Dii^terdieok (in Meyer’s Oommentary, 1859; new 
ed. 1887), Lee (in Speaker’s Commentary, 1881), Boyd 
Carpenter (in Neio Testament Commentary for Enylish 
Headers, 1883), Milligan (in iSoliaff’s Commentary, 1883, 
and in Expositors! Bible, 1889), and Simoox (in Cam- 
bridjje Bible for Schools and Colleyes, 1890). 

Revels, Master of the, the name of an officer, 
also called ‘Lord of Misrule,’ formerly attached to 
royal and other distinguished houses. It "was his 
function to preside over tlie amusements of the 
court, or of tlie nohlenian to whose liouse he was 
attached, during the Christmas holidays. The 


universities of Oxford and Cainhridge and the 
Inns of Court had also their Lord of Misrule. 
This officer became a permanent appendage to the 
English court in the reign of Henry "V’!!!,, and his 
duties ineliuled the keeping of tlie tents and 
pavilions uliich accompanied the sovereign on a 
royal progress, as .also the Iceeiiing of the dresses 
and masks used in entcrtaininent.s given at court, 
and the providing of new one.s when l eqnired. In 
Queen Eliz.aheth’s time the Masteisliip of the 
Revels was divided into several distinct offices. 
The office practically fell into desuetude about 
tlie end of the ITtli century. See Fooi-S (Fe.ist 
OF); and Chambers’s Booh "of Days. 

Revenue. The public leveime of the civilised 
states of tile world is in every case treated of in 
the articles on the several countries in the section 
dealing with finance ; thus, the various elements of 
the British revenue at diifeient periods, as eom- 
]iaied with the expenditure, is sonievliat fully 
given at Gheat Britain, Vol. V, p. 376. The 
inland revenue is distingiihslied from the Cu.stonis 
Duties (q.v.), and includes (1) the E.vcise (q.v.), 
comprising alcohol duty, liquor and luxury licenses ; 
(2) Stamps, with tlie ‘death duties’ — prohate, 
account, legacy, and succe.ssion duty: (3) Taxes — 
property and income ta.x, land-tax, inhabited house 
duty (see Taxes). The right of the Commons to 
legulate taxation and the outlay of the national 
income i.s treated at Parliajient, Vol. ^’1I. p. 
774. Below i.s a compaiative table of the gro'S 
revenue of the principal eivilited states for the 
yeais 1889 or 1890 ; 

France £li!,'!,.124,000 tTiilted States £80,010,000 

Ilussla 94,787,000 Italy 65,105,000 

Great Britain 89,804,800 German Empiie. .. . 02,092,000 

Austria.Hungary . . 87,681,000 Spain 31,880,000 

The revenue of Canada is £7,970,000; of Cape 
Colony, £4,340,000 ; of New South Wales, 
£9,063,397 ; of Victoria, £8,670,081 ; of British India, 
£56,166,000 ; of the ivhnle of the British colonies 
and dependencie,s, without India, £48,309,000. 
Britain and lier dependencies have tlnus a total 
revenue of near £19.7,000,000. — For Revenue 
Officere, see Co.vstouaed. 

Reverberatory Furnace, a fumacc so con- 
structed that ores and other materials may be 
heated in it ivithout coining in direct contact with 
the fuel. It consists essentially of three parts — 
viz. a fireplace at one end ; in the middle a flat 
bed or sole, on which tlie material to be heated is 
placed ; and at the other end a chimney to create 
a draught and to carry off the smoke or fume. 
Between tlie fireplace and the bed a fire-bridge is 
placed, and the whole built over ivith a fiat arch, 
dipping towards the cliininej-. The Ilanie plays 
over the fire-hridge, and the heat is reflected, or 
reverberated, on the material beneath; hence the 
name. Sec COPPER, Lead, and Iron (puddling 
furnace). 

Revere, Paul, famous fur his midnight ride, 
was bora in Boston, Massachusetts, 1st January 
1735, the son of a goldsmith from Guei-nbey, whose 
traile he followed after serving ns a lieutenant of 
artillery in the expedition against Crown Point 
(1756).' He also engaged in copperplate printing, 
and liefoie the Revolution constructed a gnu- 
powder-mill. A keen patriot, he was one of the 
party that de.stroyed the tea in Boston liarboiir, 
and lie was at the head of a volunteer committee, 
consisting of thirty young mechanics, who formed 
a secret society to ivatcli the British. When it 
was knoivn that the latter intended to move, 
Revere crossed over to Charlestown, and on Apiil 
IS, 1775, the night before Lexington and Concord, 
at a signal rode on to Lexington and to Lincoln, 
rousing the mimite-nien os he ivent ; at Lincoln he 
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■was stopped, l)ut a coiupaiiion succeeded in iciicli- 
ino- Conoovd. Diii-ing Uie svav lie rose to lieutenant- 
colonel of artillei'y ; aftenvavda lie aetnrneil to Ins 
coldsniith’s work, and in 1801 founded the Revere 
Copper Company at Canton, Massaoliusetts. He 
died lOfch May 1818, His ride is the subject of a 
■well-known poem by Longfellow. 

Reverend (Lat. rmet'andus, to be respected), 
a title of respect given to the clergy. In the 
Anglican Church deans are ‘Very Reverend;’ 
bishops, ‘ Right Reverend ; ’ and archbishops. 
‘Most Reverend.’ Tn Scotland the clergy in 
general aie ‘Reverend,’ while it is the practice 
to ajiiily ‘ Very Reverend ’ to the moderator of 
the General A,saemhly for the time being, and 
to the principal of a univeisiby, being a clergy- 
m.an. The style Reverend is genoitally adopted 
bv and given to the clergy of the diUcicnb 
dissenting bodies; .and in 1876 the Privy-conncil 
decided on appeal that there if, no law restricting 
it to ministers of the Gbnrcli of England. There 
have, bmvever, been instances in wliicli some dis- 
senting niinisteis have repudiated it. See ADDRliS.s 
(Eorms 01'). 

Reversion is the right to the enjoyment of 
money, or of .any kind of property, postponed until 
or contingent on the ba)ipp.ning of a given event. 
Reversions are usually divided into three clas.ses : 
Ab.5olute Revev.sion, in which the emergence of 
the rights is certain, Contingent Revei-sion, and 
Reversionary Life Interests. In the first case, 
when the date of the emergence is also fixed, the 
value of the reversion is dependent merely upon 
tlie onerations of intere.st (see Interest). AVtien 
the date of the emergence of the I’evorsionary 
right is uncertain, the purchase in an individual 
case must .always he a speculation ; hut if there 
.arc a snlficiant number of such rights, jiostponed 
io events of which there are sufHoient ohserv.ations 
fioin which to deduce laws of average, then the 
marlcelahle value is easil v calculated. For oxani|)le, 
it is required to know wliat is the immediate value 
of £100 payable certainly on the death of a man 
aged sixty. Here tlie value of the reversion is 
£100, unaer_ deduction of the prior life inlcrast, 
wliioii in this case is the present value of annuity 
equal to the interest of £100 on the life of a male 
aged .sixty. When an assurance company buys a 
i^evcasion, it is simply buying that which it sella 
when it gr.ants a policy of life assurance. In the 
former case, liowever, an oflice, to secni'e its ox- 
]iense.s and profits, will assume a high rate of 
mtereat and a long life ; in the latter case, for the 
same reason, it will assume a low rate and a short 
life. Ry the Sale of Reversions Act, 1867, no 
jmrehaso of a rei'ersion is challengeable on the 
gvoimd of undervalue merely. Where the I'ever- 
aion is contingent, problems .arise wliose solution 
require.s the utmost skill on the part of the actuary. 
Eor instance, B, aged thirty, wishes to borrow £1(10 
on the security of a .sum payable to him in the event 
of his surviving A, aged fifty-eight. Here the 
security being doubtful, it could only he rendered 
marketable by as.suring a sum to he paid in the 
event of B dying before A ; and there would remain 
the important question of what this sum should 
he, so as to cover the lo.an and the premiums of 
assurance with yearly aocumulationB on both. The 
value of a reversionary life interest is found by 
deducting the value of a joint life annuity from 
the value of the annuity on the life of the survivor 
(see the Institute of Actuaries’ text-hook, part ii.). 

In law a reversion Ls th.at right to property which 
remains after some particular estate has ceased 
which had been granted by the owner. Thus, if A 
has a life estate in B’,s property, and after he dies 
the property returns to B, B is said to have the 


revcision or to be the loveisioner. The landlord 
of property let to a tenant is c.alled the reveisioner 
because the moment the lease determines, the whole 
of the pioperty and possessions I'est in him. In 
Scot.s law leveisinn me.ans the light of redemption 
retunod by a hoviower over an estate disponed in 
security. 

Reversion, a teim used io describe the tend- 
ency of aniin.als .and plants to .show ch.aracteristio.s 
of some ancestral form. Tims, horses li.ave occ.a- 
sioii.ally inuisveisc bans on the ]ug.s and slioiildera 
and a blue pigeon like the wild rock-dove (C'oimniia 
7mA) .soincliuies appeals even in a perfectly pme 
breed. Bee Atavism, and Degeneration. 

Revetment. See Fortification, p. 744. 
Review. See Periodical. 

RevHlc, Albert, a Ficuch Protestant theolo- 
gian, was horn . at Dieppe, NoveiMl)Ci 4, 1820, stiiilied 
at Gciiev.a and Strashiirg, and acted as p.astor of 
the Walloon Chnrcli at Rotterdani from 1851 to 
1872. Thoreaftov he lived near Dieppe, devoting 
liimself to study, until his call in 1880 to the chair 
of the History of Religions in the College of Fiance. 
In 1886 he lyas appointed to ho president of the 
Section de.s Etudes Rcligieuses at the Sorhonne. 

Ills inniici^oii.s hoolca incliule Slcnnic} d'Histoire cam- 
pane do la PhiloHophie et ilc la Hehf/ion, bused on 
SclKilten ( 1850 ; Eng. trims. 1864); De la JWdemption 
(ISGO); Essen's tic Critique Itchiiicvsc (1860); Mamel 
(VEuimetinn liclif/icnac (1803); Iltaloirc rlu Dogme da 
la Eii initi! de Jesvs Christ ( 1860 ; Eng. trans. 1870) ; 
ProUfionu'nrs de Vllialoiro dcs Eelii/ions ( 1881 ; Eng. 
trana. 1>S84); The Unth'C JteU'riinns of Mexico and Pmi 
(the Hihhert Lectures for 1884); Ees BcUijions das 
Fenplea Non-civihsts (1883); and La Fclinion Chinoue 
(1880). 

Revising; Barrister. See Barrister. 
Revival, or Revival op Religion, a term 
omjiloycd to denote an increase of faith and piety 
in individual Christians, particnlavly after a perind 
of religion.s deehmsion, and also an increase of reli- 
gion in a community or noighlionrhood, hoth 
through the rciival of those who are already reli- 
gions, and through the conversion of the nrevionsly 
irreligious. Siioli religions movemei 2 t.s frequently 
extend, more or less gciiorally, over a neighhonr- 
liood, or aoinctimos over a conntry. Instances of a 
.siiiiil.ar kind are recorded in the Scripture.s ,as occur- 
ring both in the history of the Jews and in the 
early history of the Christian clniroh, jiailicularly 
in the effiusion of the Holy Sjiirit on the d.ay of 
Pentecost, and afterwards in conucctioii with tlie 
ministry of the apostles, when many were converted 
through a single 'diBconrse, or, in other oases, 
evidently within a short time. In the middle ages 
revivals took place in coniioolion with the Crusades 
and under the auspices of the monastic oideis (see 
Church Hmtory) ; and sometinies with repulsive 
adjuncts, .as in the case of the Flagellants (q.v.) 
and the Dancing Mania (q.v.). The Heforimation 
of the IGtli century, and the more partial move- 
ments of the same kind which preceded H,_aru also 
regarded as os.soniially revivals of religion — the 
Reformation itself the greatest which has taken 
place since the ajioslolic age. In Soothuid there 
were notahlo ‘works’ in 1625 at Irvine and Stew- 
arton, in 1630 at Kirk-of-Rliotts, and in 1638. After 
the Reformation the next wide-.sjirend inovement 
of the kind was that in the first half of the 18th 
century from which the Methodist chnrche8_ origi- 
nated. It was accompanied witli many eiroum- 
slancos similar to those which have attended later 
revivals of religion. The term revival did not 
begin to ho commonly employed till after this 
period ; and the revival which took place in Neiv 
England and other parts of North America ahotit 
the same time under Edwards, Bellamy, and the 
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Tennents was generally designated the Great 
Awakening. The hegijining of this revival seems 
to have had ito connection with the Methodist 
nrovenrent irr England, althongh airhsernrently they 
hecanre connected through Whitefiehl'.s visits In 
North America. There were revivals at Gaiirhirs- 
lang in 1742, and at Moirlin in Per-thshire in 1798- 
1800. A very extensive revival in Wales resulted 
in the for ination of the \Yelsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, hirt wa.s not confined in its efl'eets to those 
who hecanre connected with that chirr ch. Local 
revivals also in some instances attenderl the ministry 
of evangelical rninistera of the Ghiireh of Englarrd ; 
and in America there were revivals in 1796, in 
1812-15, and again in 1827-32. In 1839 the 
attention of all Scotland was drawn to a religions 
raoi enient at Kilsyth, originating in the preach- 
ing of Mr Williaiir C. Burns (q.v.), and this was 
followed hy similar ocouri'ences in a nnmher of 
other places, nrore or le.ss evidently connected with 
it. The great Anterican revival of 1859-61 began 
in New Englarrd, particularly in Connecticut 
and Trlassaelrusetts, and rapidly extended to New 
York and ov'er tire middle and we.stern state.s. It 
was rrot generally attended with scenes of great 
excitement; stroirg hrrt calrir teligiorrs feeling 
was its general elraraeteristic. It spread all over- 
tire Uiritud States, and it was believed that in a 
sitrgle year half a ntillroir converts were received 
into the churohea. A similar movemeirt took place 
irr Ireland, and rapidly e.xtended over the whole 
north, and .subsequently to Scotland, Wales, and 
some parts of England. As a rule it was free 
frotrr excitement, and oharaoteriseil by little else 
than the intensity of religious feeling displayed. 
Another renrarkahle revival, which extended over 
the gi-eater part of Great Britain in 1874-7-5, origi- 
nated in the effort.s of two American evangelists, 
Messrs Moody and San key, and was oharaeter-ised 
hy the almost entire absence of sensationalism. 
The Salvation Army carries on it.s work largely 
hy methods known’ as revivalistio. Revivals of 
religion have ooonrred also in other parts of the 
world, Though evangelical Christians generally 
recognise revivals as in the main divine works of 
grace, they agree in deploring the extravagances 
.and irregularities that have not unfrequently 
accompanied them and done gi ievous harm to the 
cause of religion. 

See Plemlng’s Fulfil! ing of the Scripture (1681); Ed- 
wards, The Worh of God in FTmihampton, ilaanohmetts 
(1736); Hebe’s Naivative (1742); Pringle, Sui-prising 
Accounts of the Relived of Religion in the United States 
(1802); lectures on the subject by Sprague (1833) and 
Finney (1835); Mrs Lundie Duncan, Sistorp of Revivals 
of Religion in the British Isles (1840); Fish, Handbook 
of Revivals (1874); Porter, Revivals of Religion {fSTl)', 
Overton’s Hvangelical Revival of the 18th Century ( 1886 ) ; 
and the journals and biographies of the Wesleys, White- 
field, the Haldanes, and other eminent evangelists. 

llCYlval of Learning. See Renaissance. 

RevolutioiL ™y e.xtensive change in the con- 
stitution of a country suddenly brought about. 
The mo't important events in modem history speci- 
fically known under this name are the English 
revolution of 1689 (Guixot hy ‘ Revolution ’ means 
the ‘Great Rebellion’) ; the Aiueriean revolution of 
1776; the French revolution of 1789; the revolu- 
tion of 1830 ( ‘ the July revolution ’), which deposed 
Charles X. and raised Louis-Philippe to power; 
the revolution of 1848 (‘the revolution of Febru- 
ary’), which established the second republic ; and 
the revolutions hy wliieli the existing South Ameri- 
can republics (inclnding that of Brazil in 1890, and 
of Chili in 1891) wei'e established or are from time 
to time modified. Tire revolutionarj' period par 
excellence is the years 1848 and 1849. The French 
change of constitution in 1871 is not usually spoken 


of as a icvolution, though in efiect it uas one. For 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, see DaNTON. 

Revolver, in Firearms, is a weapon having 
bands or cbamljers which revolve upon a com- 
mon centre, and are filed in turn by one lock 
meclianisra. Revolving firearms date from the 
coinmeneement of the 17th century, when hand guns 
having two or more hairels weie mounted to tiini 
upon an axis, and so ananged that the powdei- 
pans came suenessii ely iiiidei the action of the 
lock; the bands weie not rotated hv pulling the 
tiigger, but were tnrued bj- the hanct. The cele- 
brated Marquis of Worcester invented seveial such. 
In 1815 Le Noiman, a Parisian gunsmith, produced 
a pistol witii five hands, Devisme one with seven, 
but neither proved snecessfiil. The ‘Mariette, 'made 
with from four to twenty-fom ban els, was the first 
to become popular, although fiom its weight, cum- 
brous mechanism, and short lange, it could have 
been of little use except at dose quarter-s. This 
pistol MAS the piecHisoi of the ‘pepper-box’ pistol, 
to which it was closely allied ; the ban-els of both 
were bored in a solid mass of metal, and made to 
revolve as the hammer M-as raised to full cock. 
Not so old as the principle of revolving barrels, 
but still an invention of past geueiations, is that 
of a lev’olving chamber or bicecli-piece, pierced 
with cylindrical a]ieitmes to contain the charges, 
and so airanged that each chamber came succes- 
sively into line with the banel and lock common 
to all. E. H. Collier in 1818 jiatented an im- 
proved caihine with tlnee revolving chambers, 
which appears to have been an efficient weapon. 
Colonel Samuel Colt produced his vvoild-renovvned 
revolver in 1835. This consists of a ritie barrel, 
a revolving cylinder with six or seven chambers, 
each furnishe'd with it.'* own nipple and cap, and 
a lever trigger, which operates the mechanism 
required to tnm the chambers and fire the weapon. 
The double-notion revolver is one in which by 
simply pulling the trigger the liammer is raised 
and released, and the ohaniheis turned; whilst 
in the single-action revolver the liammer is rai.-'ed 
hy the thumb of the firer and leleased by tlie 
trigger. Breech-loading levolvers are of two kinds 
— the solid frame levolver, which reaniies the 
empty cases to be forced out by a diminutive 
ramrod (generally attached to the pistol by a 
swivel), and the self-extiacting revolver, of wl’iich 
there are many kinds. Tlie regulation pistol of the 
British aiiiiy is that illustrated heie. By pressing 




I Webley’s Eevolver Pistol (Mark I.). 

the lever, c, the holt securing the top of the hinged 
frame is released, and the barrel turning upon the 
hinge raises the ehamheis, whilst the extractor- 
rod coming into contact with a spur-lever, flips 
out the fired cases and returns into position ; the 
charabei-s are thus exposed for loading, and upon 
the barrel being raised the hreech-holts snap home, 
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and the i)ihlol is ready for firing hy pulling the 
trigger. This principle is the most popular of any 
employed for self-extracting re\'olvers, and it has 
proved efficient. There are many typos of revolvera, 
self-e.xtracting and other, hut, with the exception of 
cheap -weapons and some single-action solid-frame 
revolvers ]iopular in America, the principle adopted 
hy the Biitish and other governments is that most 
generally used. Messrs Smith & Wesson of Wot- 
cester, Massachu.setts, were the first to iiopulari.se 
the liinged self-extracting revolver, and amongst 
many otlier models they now make one in which the 
hammer is covered, and tlie pistol can only he fired 
M'hen firmly grasped hy the hand ; as a safety holt, 
which effectually and automatically holts the firing 
mochanisin, projects through the haft, and has to 
he pressed in before the trigger can ho drawn back 
to raise tlie liammer and fire the weapon. This 
pistol is perfectly safe, and insures immunity from 
.such accidents h, 9 ari,se from eareles-s handling. 
For militaiy purposes the revolver is generally 
made of lialf-iiieli calibre, and such a weapon has a 
range of from 100 to 300 yards, whilst at 50 yards 
ten consecutive shots liave been placed in a 4 inch 
bull’s-eye, At shorter ranges its precision is equal 
to tliat of the finest duelling iiistol. Ilevolviiig 
arms of large size are used as Gannon (<].v.) and 
Macliine Guns (q.v. ); and for further particular.s of 
revolving firearms consult Oaland, Le Rcvohira de 
Guerre (2d ed. 1873); Gould’s Modem American 
Pistol and Revolver (Boston, 1888); and British 
service puhlioations. 

Ilevnc des Deiix Monde.s, the best known 
of the Frenoh magazines devoted to literature, art, 
and general critioisni, was founded in Paris in 1831 
hy Francois Buloz, It had appeared during 1829, 
hut was languishing until purcdinsed by Buloz, who 
firmly established it. Many of tlie best French 
writers liave contributed to its (lages. 

Rewa, a state of India, called also Baghel- 
khand (q.v.). — IlEWA Kantiia is tlie name of a 
political agency under tlio government of Bombay, 
containing sixty-ono small states, of which five are 
tributary to the British government, and most of 
the remainder to Baroda, Tlie territory included, 
covering an area of 4792 miles, witli a total popula- 
tion of 543,452, lies mainly along tlie south liaiik 
of tlie lower Nerhudda ivitli patclics nortli of it, 
and on the west borders on Broach, Baroda, and 
Alimadahad. 

Reward, in a legal sense, moans some 
encouragement wliieli the law holds out for exer- 
tions in hi'iiiging certain classes of criminals to 
justice. By statute 7 Geo, IV. oliap. 64, the 
courts of as.size may order the sheriff of the county, 
in which certain olVeiices have been committed, to 
pay to persons who have been active in securing 
the apprehension of offenders charged with murder, 
or with feloniously sliootiiig, cutting, slahhiiig, 
wounding, or poisoning, or witli laiie, burglary, 
househreaking, robbery, arson, or cattle-stealing, or 
with being accessary iiefore the fact to any of such 
offences, or to receiving any stolen in-operty, a 
reasonable sum to compensate them for e.xpeiise, 
exertion, and loss of time. So by a later statute 
( 14 ^ and 15 Viet. chap. 56 ) courts of quarter 
sessions are autliorised, in the case of any of the 
above offences which they have jurisdiction to try, 
to order such compensation ; hut the payment to 
one person must not exceed £5. If any one is 
killed in endeavoui’ing to appreliend a person 
charged with one of these offences, the court may 
order compensation to he made to the family. ’The 
amount to lie paid in all such cases is subject to 
regulations which may he made from time to time 
hy the Secretary of State. By statute (24 and 25 
Viet, cliap, 96 ) it is a felony, punishable hy penal 
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servitude to tlie cxtciif, of seven years, to ooiriqitly 
take any reward for lioI[iing a person to property 
stolen or enihezzled, nnles.s all due diligence to 
bring the offenders to trial has been used. In 
Britain an advertisement ollering a rcwaul for the 
return of stolen or lost iiroperty, using words pur- 
porting that no questions will he aslred or inquhy 
made after the person piodiiciiig tlie pv()])orty, 
renders the advertiser, printer, and publisher liable 
to forfeit £50. For several years the offering of 
rewards hy the goveriiineiit has in England been 
disooiitimiod on grounds of public policy. For 
example, during tlie sciies of murders in tVliite- 
chapel in 1888-90, the Home Office, though urgently 
requested to offer a reward for tlio discovery of tlie 
criminal, steadily refused to do so. 

Rewsu’i, a town of tlie district of Gnrgann, in 
tlie extreme soutli of tlie Fiinjah, 50 miles SW. of 
Delhi liy rail, an important centre for trade be- 
tween Piiiijiib and Tliijpiit/Liiii. Pop. 23,000. 

Ile.ylmiul, M.vitno Hocii Louis, a clever French 
writer, was lioin at Marseilles, 15tli August 1700, 
travelled in the Levant and India, and returned to 
Paris in 1820 to write for tlie Radical pajiers and 
Mi, tlio IIi.sioiroscicnti/i(pin ci militairc de I'Uxphli- 
tiun Frani;aisc cn Jifiypte (10 vols. 1830-36), 
Dumont d’lfrvilio’s Voyage autour du Monde 
(1833), and Orhigny's' i’'uyagc dans Ics deux 
Amiriques (1836). His stn'dies in social science 
bore fniit as Kindcs .sur les Rifurmuieurs on 
Sorialistes modcrnc.s (‘ixoia. 1840-43; 7tli ed, 1864), 
wliich gained him the Montyon prize (1841) and a 
place in tlio Academy of Moral Sciences (1850). 
Ilis unusually original satirie novel, JfrCme Pain rut 
<'i la recherche d'unc Pusitiuii sociulc (1843), hoeame 
widely popular, and was followed by the less sue- 
cessful JirOtiie Patnrot A la recherche de la 
mcilhurc des RCpnhliqnos ( 1 848 ). Key baud took an 
active part in politics, first voted with the Left, but 
after tlie July revolution witli tlio liiglit, and was 
sent liy the Assemhly to Algeria to visit tlio api- 
oultiiral colonies eslaldished thovo. His last tiiirty 
years were devoted to studios in economics. From 
1850 a niemher of tlie Academy, he died at Paris 
28Lli Octohev 1879. Among h’is later works Ivors 
Marines ct Voyages (1854), ttoincsdc la Fie modcriie 
(1855), L’Industric en A’l/ropc ( 1850), and fUudes 
sur Ic Rigimc des Man iif art arcs ( 1850). 

lleyk'jsiTik. See Iokland, Vol. VI, p, 02. 

Reynard the Fox, a u-eli-knowii popular 
ojiic the characters of u'liioli aro animals instead 
of men. It belongs to tlio scries of Beast-fables 
(q.v.) wliieli have delighted tlie popular imagina- 
tion from early ages and in all lands, from India 
to the Buslimen's country in South Africa (see 
Fable). The stories that relate the knai'eries of 
Reynard tiie Fox seem to have originated for tlie 
most part in nortliern Franco and Flanders finiii 
the loth century onwards, and to have been com- 
posed and recomposed repeatedly in various forms 
in the 12th and following eentuvieH. The authors 
or editors, so far as they are knowiij helongecl 
chiefly to the ecclesiastical orders. The several 
versions difl'er not only in respect of langnago and 
of style, hnt also in the choice and arrangement of 
the episodes and inoidents narrated. All turn 
upon the knaveries of Reynard the Fox, as prac- 
tised hy him in his quarrel with Isengrim the 
Wolf, wlio in all encounters generally coraes_ off 
second host, The best vor.sions, as the typical 
Flemish and Low German (to he reforred to in 
detail lower down), reach a high level of liferary 
excellence. The episodes are woven together into 
a veritable epic ; tlie versification is agreeable and 
eapy ; the characters are consistent and well-sus- 
tained ; the contemporary manners, and the locali- 
ties and cireunislanoes, that make the background of 
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tlie story are true and realistic ; and the stoiy is told 
rvithont any other obvious purjmse beyond' that of 
affording honest arauseineiit. These features do 
riot, however, characteri.se all the r’ersions : some 
have Ireen clearly written for a satirical purpose, 
some are looselv-connected strings of ill-told adven- 
tures, others rlrag out a long and weary length 
tliroiigli inniimeraljle indifferent verse.s, whilst in 
others still the cliarncter.s are sinijily men disguised 
as animals. The earliest versions were in Latin ; 
but they seem to have been .soon .supplanted by 
French in the 12th century, and in their new dress 
the storie.s attained a nmcli wider popularity. 
Since the beginning of the 16th eentuiy nearly all 
the edition.s printed can be traced baclr to one of 
two sources, a Flemish or a Low Gennan, both of 
which, however, are based upon French forms of the 
epic. The task of tracing the connections between 
the numerous versions that exist in the different 
tongue.s is one of great comple.vity and diffieultj-. 
It will .suffice in this place to enumerate the more 
important, with mention of one or more trust- 
worthy recent editions. The best Latin version, 
Iscngrimns (ed. by Irlonc as Hcinardus Viilpes, 
Stuttg.art, 1S.S2 j and by Voigt, Halle, 1S84), which 
]>ossesses considerable litei'ary merit, was writterr 
in Flander.s about 1148-48 by an irnknowu author. 
The Isciigyimus printed in J. Grimm’s lleinhart 
Fuchs (Berlin, 18.34) is not an older-, but a hater and 
abbreviated, form of the same poem. The best 
French ver.slons that survive were edited by JKon 
(4 vols. Paris, 1S20), with a supplement by Cha- 
b.aille (1836), and by Jlartin (4 I’ols. Str.asburg, 
1SS2-88). They were written between the middle 
of the 13th and the middle of the 14th century, arrd 
run to enorrrrou.s lengtlr, the .separate cycles or 
roupings of the episodes being called ‘branches.’ 
Irion's work incluclea three cycles : ( 1 ) Roman du 
Rcnart, apparently the work of throe if not more 
authors, Pierre de St Cloud, a nrie.st of Lacroix in 
Brie, and a Norman priest lloliert de Lison; (2) 
Lc Couronnement de Renart, attributed to Marie 
de France; and [‘A) Rcnart h Nouvel, by Jacque- 
iiiars Gielde of Lille, about 1290. The last two 
are transparent satires upon certain of the monastic 
orders. There is a fourth cycle, a voluminous 
compilation or imit.ation by a priest of the neigh- 
bouiliood of Troyes, made near the middle of the 
14th century, and entitled La Rcnart C'ontrefait 
(ed. F. Wolf, Vienna, ISGl). The oldest extant 
High German veusion, Reinhart Viihs or Fuchs 
(ed. Reissenberger, Halle, 1880), more u.sually 
called Rcinckc Fuchs, was adapted by some one 
unknown, early in the 13th century, from a 
still older version, Isengrimcs Not, itself a tran.s- 
hitiou made from old French sources about 1180 
by an Alsatian, Heinrich der Glichesaere. The 
Flemish version which has been the basis of most 
of the translations, continuations, and editions 
that have been made since the invention of print- 
ing is entitled Rcinaert de Vos ( ed. Martin, Pader- 
born, 1874). It was written b^ one William, but 
whether AVilliam de Matoc, William 'Utenhove,_or 
more probably an unknown William, is uncertain, 
and d.ates apparently from the middle of the 13th 
century. The source upon which it is built is the 
nineteenth ‘branch’ in the Roman de Rcnart (last 
in vol. i. of Meon). The text th.at has been almost 
exclu.sively used in the later translations, &o., is 
that of a second edition, deviating in some re.spects 
from AVilli.am’s own, notably in the infusion of a 
didactic, satirical tendency ; the author of this 
second edition is not known. It was from a prose 
version of tliis second edition, published at Gouda 
in 1479, that Caxton made his translation of The 
History of Reynard the Fox (1481 ; reprinted Edin. 
1884). Llpon this same edition was based the Low 
German version, Reinke de Vos (ed, Prien, Halle, 


1887), which has been more often translated 
jierliaps than any other veision. Who the Low 
German translator w.as is nob known, in spite of 
the question having gi eatly exerci.sed many special- 
ists. The editio princeps of Reinke is that of 
Liibeck (1498), and ne.xt to it stands that of 
Rostock (1517). There are D.anish (by A. H. 
AVeigere, Liibeck, 1555), Swedish (Stockholm, 
1621), and several other High and Low Geriman 
editions, for which, however, see the bibliogra]iliy 
prefixed to Prien's Reinke. Nevertheless special 
mention must be made of Gottsched’s High German 
piose version (1752) .and Goethe’s well-known 
High Geiman ])oem, with Kaulbacli’.s scarcely le.ss 
known illustrations to the s.ame. Popular "High 
German translations are contained in Simi-ock’s 
Deutsche Volksbiichcr (vol. i, 1845) and Maibach'.s 
Volksbitcher (vols. xv.-xvii.). 

The outline of the stoiy, according to the Flem- 
ish Rcinaert, is as follows ; Nobel the Lion, king 
of animals, was holding court one Easter tide. All 
the .animals, great and small, came and paid 
homage to him except Reynard the Fox. Several 
amongst them complained of the knaveries of Rey- 
nard, the loudest being Isengrim the AVolf, Rey- 
nard's old comrade and enemy. He was followed 
by Tihei-t the Cat and Pancer the Horse ; but Giim- 
b.art the Badgci spoke up for his uncle Reynard. 
Then came Chanticleer the Cock, bringing his dead 
daughter slain by Reynard. For thi,s and his 
other misdeeds the Fox .sliall, it Is resoh'ed, he 
cited to appear before the Lion and be tried. 
Bruin the lle.ar i.s sent to summon him. Royniud 
received^ him with soft words, told him of "some 
honey hidden in a split tree, and contrived to get 
Bruin c.aught fast in the cleft of the tree; theie 
the peasants found him and ne.arly beat him to 
death, but at last he got away and went back to 
court. The next messenger sent was Tibert the 
Cat. Him, however, Reynard persuaded to catch 
mice in a place where a noose hung, in wliich the 
Cut got caught : and he too w.as terribly beaten 
before he got away. At last Grimbai t the Badger 
offered to undertake the office of messenger ; and 
he pei-suaded Reynard to go with him to court. 
On the way the Fox makes a sort of private confes- 
sion of his rascalities and misdeed.s to hi.s relative 
the Badger, e.specially of the trick.s he lias played 
off upon the AVolf. The animals again came forward 
with their accu.sations. Reynard defended hiniRelf, 
but was condemned to death. As he was about to 
be hanged on the gallows, he begged leave to make 
a public confession of his evil deeds. In the cour.-ie 
of his speech he dropped a hint that he knew 
where an immense treasure was hidden, and then, 
at the Lion’s request, tells all about it. His father, 
old Reynard, and Lsengrira the Wolf, and Bruin 
the Bear had conspired together to slay the Lion 
.and make Bruin king in his stead ; hut he ( Reynard ) 
had stolen their treasure, with which they thought 
to liire soldiers, and had gone and liidden it. He 
conld not suffer the noble Lion to be slain and the 
wicked Bear to be made king in his place. The 
Lion thereupon pardoned him, and caused Eniin 
.and Isengrim to be seized and evilly entreated. 
But when he asked Reynard to go and show him 
where the treasure was, Reynard excused himself, 
saying he was under an oath to nnake a pilgrimage 
to'Rome. The Lion then let him go ; and Reynard, 
taking with him Cuwaert the Hare and Belin the 
Ram, set out on his pilgrimage. On the way he 
pa.ssed his own home, and induced Cuw,aert to go into 
the house with him, and there killed him. And he 
put his head in a satchel ( made from the skin of 
the Bear) and gave it to Belin, and bade him carry 
itback to the Lion, telling him it contained valuable 
letters. AVhen the Lion saw Cuwaert’s head he 
was exceeding wroth, and bade them let the AVolf 
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and the Lear ko free out of prison ; and he save 
the Ram into their power, and decreed Reynard to 
he an outlaw. 

To tliis tlio Lorv Geiiuan ver.'^ion arld.s a conliuii- 
atinn, partly a repetition of the same incidents 
under (li.sj;uise and partly an actual continuation 
of tlie stcny, ending in a sinole combat between 
the Fox .and the “Wolf, in wliich the former by 
trickery beat his nntayoni.st. Fin.ally he returned 
to ids own liome, lionomed with tlie favour and 
protection of the Lion. 

English readers should oonstiH the Introduolion to W. 
J. Thoms’ edition of Caxtou’s Itctmarol (184.')) and C.ar- 
lyle’s ‘ Early German Literaturo ’ in vol. iii. of Misc. 
jksmii’i, though many of the oonclnsions there stated 
have been upset by more leoeiit iiivestig.itioiiB 

Reyiiold.s, John Tuhton, an Ameiican 
general, was horn in Lancastei', Pcim.sylvania, 20Lh 
SejiLeinlier 1820, giaduated at West Ihiint in 1841, 
.and hecaiue cuiiiuiand.ant tliere in 1859. A.s 
hiioailier-general lie fonght at Mechanicsville and 
Gaines’s Mills, and was taken iii'iaonor at Gleinliile, 
Imt exchanged in August 1802. At the .secoml 
battle of Lull Run his own hravery induced his 
hiigade to .stand fast, and so pieveiitcd a complete 
lout. In Noiemher he svas oommissioned major- 
general, and in 180.8 oommandod a coriis at 
J’rederickshuvg. lie was killed at G'ettysimrg, 
where he coinmaiHled the left wing, on 1st July 
1803. The .stale evoctoil a grauUu shaft on the 
spot where he full, and hhs men a hroiiro heroic 
statue on the field ; and in 1884 an equestrian 
statue was unveiled iu Philadelphia. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, P.R.A., portrait and 
snbjeot painter, was horn at Plynipton Earls, near 
Plymouth, oil loth July 1723, tlie year of Kiiclloi’s 
death. ITi.s father, a clergyiiiau and master of 
Plymptoii grammar-school, intended him for the 
medical profession ; hut lie develoiied a strong 
aptitude for piiiiiting, was oontiimally studying 
the plates in Cats’s liuok of Enihlr.ms, Dryden’s 
IHiitarch, and the other volumes that came iu Ids 
way, and at the ago of eight had mastered the 
Jesuit's Panjyeelivc, and aiqiliud its principles to 
drawings c-xecuted hy himself. In Octohev 1740, 
aocordiiigly, he was sent to London to study art, 
and placed in the studio of Thomas Iliids’oii, a 
portrait-painter, of very moderate abilities, mncli 
eiuiiloyecl at the time. In 1743 he retiinicd to 
IJevonahire, and some of the porlniils of local 
worthies which lie then produced still exist. In 
the following year he was again iu Jjondou pursu- 
ing Ids art ; hut in the liGginuing of 174:7, after the 
death of his fatlier, ho settled in PlynioiitU Dock, 
now Devonport, where he learned much from a 
study of the works of William Gandy of Exeter. 
In 1749 he made the acquaintance of Commodore, 
afterwards Lord, Keppel, who invited him to 
acconiiiany him on a cruise iu the Modilerraiican ; 
and, after painting many of the British officers in 
Minorca, he made his ivay to Rome, where he 
studied Raphael and Michael Angelo, .and iu tlie 
Vatican caught a chill ivliich permanently ailected 
his hearing, and necessitated his use of an oar- 
trumpet during the rest of Ids life. Pie also visited 
Bologna, Genoa, Florence, Parma, and Venice. 
Returning to England in Getoher 1752, ho soon 
afterwards established himself in n studio in Bt 
Martin'.s Lane, London, and attracted notice hy 
lii.s portraits of the second Duke of Devorisbire and 
Commodore Keppel. Before long be was in 
e.xcellent practice, and in the year 1755 ho liad no 
fewer than a hundred and twenty sitters, of whom 
he in-odueed jiortraits in whieh tl'ie inllueuce of the 
Italian ma.sLers, and e.speeially of Correggio, is 
clearly visible ; works in which he was certainly^ 
aided by such assistants as Marohi, hut which he 
impressed Avith his oivn character and individuality. 


Pie soon removed to Great Newport Street; ,and 
finally, in 1760, he purchased a mansion on tlie 
west side of Leicester .Square, to whieh he added a 
studio and recejitioiMooiii. 

He Avas now at the height of his fame, and a 
A-alued friend of his most eclelirated coiiteiiiporaiie.s. 
In 1764 he iouiuled the famous literaiy cliih of 
Avliicli 111- Joimsoii, Garrick, Burke, GoIdKiiuih 
Boswell, ami .Sheridan Avere memhers ; all of whoni 
Avere poitrayed hy his Imisli. Hu amis one of tlie 
earliest iiiemherH of the IticorjioraLod Society of 
Artists, ami contrilmtod to its exhihitiori.s till 17(iS 
wlien, on the esfahlislmieiit of tlie Royal Aeadeniy’ 
ho Avas elected its liist piesident ; and’ in tlie follow- 
ing year he received the honour of knighthood fioiii 
(he king. In 1769 he delivered the first of his 
Hibcouiscb to the students of the Academy, lifteen 
of Avhieh have been puhlished. They are full of 
valnahlu and well-consideied iii.sLi-iielion, and, along 
Avith his p.apers on ai t in tlie M/er, his annotations 
to Du Fresnoy’s Art of I’uintiurj, and his Kotes 
oil the Art of the Low Countrioil (ihe result of a 
visit to Belgium and llolhuid in 1781), shoAv a 
eiiirect ami eultivale.d literary style. He con- 
tributed his iiicturo of Miss Morris as ‘Hope 
mir.sing Love ’to the first exhihition of tlie Royal 
Acadeni.v, along Avitli his portinils of the Ducli'ess 
of Maiichesler, Mis Blake, Mrs (.'lewe, and Mrs 
Bouverie : and in 1771 eomjileted liis subject of 
‘Count llgoliiio and Ids GhiUlren in the Dungeon,' 
usually regal lied as his most sueeessful ell'ort Tnthc 
direction of historical art. In 1784 ho succeeded 
Allan Ram.say as painter to the king ; in the same 
year lie fini.shed and oxhilnted liis pmtiait of Mis 
.Siddoii-s as. the ‘ Tj-agic Muse,’ in the jiossossioii of 
the Duke of WestmiiiBtur, umUmlitedly his ^'reatest 
portrait, a Avork existing in several versions, of 
Avhieh one is in 1ho Dulwich Gallery; and in 1787 
he undertook three subjects for Boydoll’s Sliake- 
siieave Gallery, executing ‘ Pnek,’ ‘The Witch 
Scone from Macbeth,’ and ‘ The Death of Cardinal 
Beaufort.’ 

Hitherto he had devoted himself Avith Utile 
interruption to his art, having speedily leoovered 
from a slight attack of jmralysis from Avhich ho 
Millered iu 17K'2; lint in July 1780 his sight 
hecaiiie all'eetod, and lie eeiibed to paint, though 
ho Avn.s still able to enjoy intoreoiii.so Avith his 
friends. 'J'ho folloAi'ing year aviih uiiihitlered hy an 
unfortunate dispute Avitli tlie Academy regarding 
tho appointment of a professor of Perspective, 
Avliich led to his resignation of tho presidentship, 
a resolution Avhich lie aftei'Avard.s reconsidered and 
rescinded ; and on the 10th of Deconihcr 1790 ha 
delivered hi.s last DiscourHC to the students. 
Gradually his strength sank — for, unknoAVii to his 
pliysieiaiis, lie aviis sufi'eiing from a painful form 
of liver complain t~aiid lie peauofnlly expired on 
the 23d Pehruary 1792. 

It is in virtue of his portraits that Reynolds 
riujk.s ns the head of the English .school of art. 
In the dignity of their style, the poAver and 
express! veil es.s of their haiulling, the variety and 
appro]iriatcuebS of llioir attitudus, in the beauty 
of their colouring and the (.lelicaoy of their flesh- 
painting, his portraits have never been surpassed. 
He Avas at home alike iu portraying the strength 
of manhood and tho grace of the gentler sex ; and 
his pictures of children hnA’o an e-siieeinl tonder- 
iie-ss and beauty Avliieh have given a ivorld-ivide 
celebrity to Ai'orks like ‘Master Bunhnry,’ ‘The 
StraAvhevry Girl,’ and ‘ Simplieity. ’ His eil'orts in 
the higher departments of historical and imagina- 
tive art Avere less siicco&sful, and too often these 
can bo regarded only as among the failures of a 
great artist. In liis toclmical metliods Reynolds 
Avas unfortunately most careless and uncertain. 
IIq Avas continually experimenting in neAV processes 
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find untried combinations of pi^inent^, ivitb the 
result that even in liia orvn lifetime liia ivorks 
deteriorated, especially in their flesh-tints. 

Peisnnally Pieynolds 'iifis a man of fine and 
vaiied culture, and he vas di.slinguLshed hy an 
exquisite urbanity, the expression of a niost 
amiable and equable di.spnsitinn, which ivas 
exceptionally fitted to win and retain fiicndship. 
His dignified gentlenO'S, his mild TeasQnablene.s.s, 
tamed even tlie fierceness of Di Johnson ; and 
there was more of truth than i^ usual in jmetic 
]ianegyric in the linea of Goldsmith which sjieak 
of tliis painter as 

Still bom b) iinprovp us in f'\fry pnit, 

His pencil onr faces, Ins manners oni heart. 

The first great collection of the works of Rejmohls 
was Ifrought together by the British Institution in 
1S13, and numbered 142 nicture.s ; anotlier gathering 
was formed by the .same body in 182.4 ; lodevamples 
of his art were included in the South Kensington 
Portrait Exhibition of 1867 ; and 2,31 were exhibited 
in the Grosvenor G.allery in 1SS.S-S4. Hi.-, authentic 
works have been estimated hy Taylor to number 
between two and three thousand ; and from these 
.some 700 engravings have been executed, some 
of them— sucli as the mezzotints of J. It. Smith, 
John Dixon, Y’illi.am Dickinson, Yalentiiie Green, 
ami James M'Ardell — ranking among the finest 
examples of the .art. 

See Mnnoira of Hir Jofimn Jiciiiiohls, Kimjhf, J-c., 
hy James Northoote, R.A. (1813); The Litcrarn Worhs 
of Sir TosJnia Jieiiiiolih: with Mnnoir of the Author^ 
ito., by iniliam Beeoliey, 1!.A. (183.5); Life and Times 
of Sir Joshua Eei/nolils, by C. B. Leslie, E,A., and Tom 
Taylor (2 vole. 1805); A Cataloiine Enisonnl of the 
L'ni/ravid Works of Sir Joshua Jlii/nolds, P.E.A., by 
Edward Hamilton, M,D., F.L.S. (2d od. 1884); VT. M. 
Conway, Artistic Dcvclopnient of Eetjnoids and Gains- 
horour/h (1,886). 

Bhabdomaiicy. See DivixXatio.v, Divisino 
Rod. 

Rliadailiailtlllis, in Greek Mytholngj-, the 
son of Zens and Eiiropa, and hi other of Minos of 
Crete. He settled in Bmotin, ivhere he married 
Alomene. So great was Ids reputation during life 
for the exeroi.se of justice that after death he was 
appointed a judge in the under-world, along with 
Minos and rEacus. 

IMiaitia, an ancient Roman province emhr.acing 
a large part of the Alpine tract hetween the hasins 
of the Po and the Danuhe, now included in the 
Grisons and the Austrian Tyrol. Its inhahitants 
were hravc and turhnlent, and were only subdued 
hy Drusms and Tiberius after a desperate resist- 
ance. The province was then formed, to which 
Vindolicia was .soon added ; hut latei' Rhmtia was 
.subdivided into RlimtiaPrima and Rluetia Secunda 
( Vindelioia). The only important town in Rhariia 
was Tridentinum [Trent)', the colony of Angnsta 
Vindelicornm (Augsburg) was in its northern part. 
—For Rhietic Beds, see TlllASSIC Sy.STEM. 

KhcimiiacCie (Buckthonis), a natural order of 
exogenous plants, consisting of trees or .shrubs ; 
often .spiny ; with simple, generally alternate 
leaves, and stipules minute or wanting. This 
order eontain.s about 250 known sjiecies, native.s 
of temperate and tropical countries, and very 
geneially di.strilmted over the globe. The prevail- 
ing principle in the huckthorns is a hitter extrac- 
tive whieli is acrid or astringent, tonic and anti- 
febrile. Some of them are used in dyeing (see 
P.UCKTHOnN, andPHENOH Berkies 1, some in medi- 
cine (see Red Root), and the fruit of some is 
pleasant (see JuJUBB); whilst Hovenict dulcis, a 
, native of China and Japan, is remarkable for the 
thickening of its flower-stalks after flowering, so 
as to form a suoonlent sweet red pulp, with a 
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flavour lesemhling tluat of a jjefir. Tlio lotus of 
the ancient Lotij))liagi, celebrated liy Homci, i-, 
the fiiiit of Zizgplnis lotas, a small sliriih abundant 
in Spain, Sicily, llarhavy, TunU (see Lotus ). The 
wood of Itluiiniius fi angula } iehk a su])erior char- 
coal for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

_ lthailll>.silli'tll.s, a Gieci'ed form of the Egi'p- 
tian n,ame Eam-es. .ipjiarcntly Ramses III., the 
1 milder of the pavilion of Medinet Abu at Tliehe.s. 
Eingsch make.-, RliampsinitO' a Greek form of 
Bamessn pa np/fiv ( ‘R.inifes the God’); Masjjero, 
Itamsis si-nit ( ‘ Pmiuses, son of Keith’), a title 
never borne hy the Theh.an kings, hut first u.sed hy 
the Saitic princes, which fixe.s the date of the t.ale 
to the period of Ps.'immi'tichU' and his dyn.asty. 
Of him Heiodotus (II., 121 et scg.) relate-, a story 
substantially tlic same as one of the mo-t wide- 
.spre.ad folk-tales of the -ii't.an worhl. The king 
aequiied .an enormous trca.suie, ,and to secure it 
Imilt a trea.sury of stone. The architect left one 
stone loose, so nicely adjnsteil as to he nntinticed, 
yet c.apiihle of being taken out and leplaced with- 
out dilficulty. Before death he entrusts the .seciet 
to his two sons, who from time to time plunder the 
kiiig'.s tre.asuie at their will, until at length the 
elder is c.aught in a snaie set hy the king. Accoul- 
ing to his rlcsiio, the lounger limtlier cuts oil' and 
cairies away his head, to that he m.ay remain un- 
known. The king now orders the headlcs-s boily 
to he exiiosed nnhniied, protected hy a guard of 
.sokUeis, hut the vnnngM brother lades an .ass with 
bkiiis of wine, allows .some of it to tun out. and is 
relieved in hi> distress hy the .snlilieus, to whom in 
gratitude he gives his wine so freely that they all 
sink into a druuken sleep, Tlioieupon he shaves 
the right half of .all tlieii- beards, and carries his 
hrother’.s body to his mother. The king next sends 
his (laughter to find out the clever thief. She pro- 
mises lier love to those who reveal to her the Jiio.st 
extraordinary things that have ever happened to 
them, and when the young man in his turn relate.? 
the stisange p.assages of his life she seizes him : hut 
hecunniugli slip.s his brother’s dead hand into hens, 
and so escapes. The king i.9 so mnch .struck with 
wonder and admiration that he promises the clever 
thief his diinghtcr in marriage, since he surpassed 
all mankind in knowledge; for, while the Egyptians 
surpassed all the world, he .surjjassed the' Egyp- 
tians. 

Such is the oldest recorded veisinn of Ashjcim.s- 
sen's ‘Master-thief’ and CamphelTs ‘ 18hifty-lad,’ 
Dr Ikarbu Constaiitinescu's lionnianian gypsy story 
of ‘ The Two Thieves,’ a variant of the stoiy of 
Trophonios and Agamede-s in the treasuiy of 
HvTieus at Hyria (Pans. i.x. 37), of Augeia.s in 
Elis, and of Herme.s (apxl's as well as 

of the Hindu legend of Karpara and Gata, or that 
of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in the Arabian 
Nights. The story occurs in the oldest ver.sion 
(12th century) of the romance of the ‘Seven 'Wise 
Masters,’ the Dolupatlios, sire dc liege ct Septem 
Sapieidibiis, from which Ser Gioi-anni probably 
derived the story as found in his Peeoronc (written 
circa 1378), where it is related of an architect 
named Bindo who stole a gulden vase from the 
treasury of the Doge of Venice. It will he found, 
more or less peifect, in every collection of European 
folk-tales, whether Nor.-e, Gaelic, modern Gieek, 
French, Bieton, Alhani.an, Sicilian, Hungarian, 
Dutch, Tyrolese, Danish, or Russian, as well as 
Kabyl, Mongolian, Tibetan, and Singhalese. 

Ma-spero defends the story as fundamentally 
Egj'ptiau, 01 at least Egyptianised long before 
Herodotus, in spite of the Greek dre.ss in which 
the historian has clothed it. It has been objected 
In' some that the idea of a movable stone is not 
Egyptian, and is hut ill adapted to the size of the 
stones used in building ; hut at Dendera have 
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lieen foniiil a series of ciyjits communicating with 
the temple bj' narrow passages formerly opened 
and closed in a similar manner, the stone sculp- 
tured like the le.st of tlie rvall. Again, Wilkinson 
objected that the soldiers woie no beards ; but bas- 
reliefs and statues show that Egyntians of pme 
lace wore beards according to individual taste; 
and besides the soldiers of ])olice in question 
belonged to a tribe of Libyan oiigin, named Maziou, 
who usually wore the beard. 

.See Liebreoht'a translation (1S51) of Dunlop’s Hialorii 
oj Prose Fictions; A. Sohiefner in vol. xjv. of the 
PuUctin of the St reteraburg Academy of Sciences ; W. 
A. Cloiiston’s Popular Tales mid Fictions (1887); and 
Maspero’s Conies Pnpulaircs dc I’JByi/ptc Ancienne (2d 
ed. 18SU). 

RhapsodistS (Gr., from rhupUin, ‘to stitch 
together,' and ode, ‘an ode’), a olas.s of men in 
ancient Greece wlio travelled from place to place 
reciting poetry. They are distinct from the pro- 
fessional inin.stiels (aoido!) of the Oth/ssei/, although 
their legitimate auccessois ; hut they also seem, at 
first at least, to have been conijioseis of e 2 iic poetry, 
although it i.s hardly jiiobahle that this rvas often 
the case after the 6th century H.C. We find distinct 
traces of tho iiuhlic recitation hy ihajisodistK of the 
Hoineric poeiii.s as early as 600 ii.e., at jilaces so far 
apart as Sioyon, Syracuse, Debts, Chio.s, Cyprus, 
and Athens. Indeed at Athon.s ancient law pro- 
soiilicd the recitation of Homer once every four 
years at the festival of the Great Panathciiiea. 
To the early vhapsodists mainly belongs the credit 
of the wide diffusion of the Homeric iiooms through- 
out the Greek world. They theiii.selves were held 
in high esteem and richly rewarded ; but in later 
days the art came to he practised in a mere 
nieolianicftl manner, and the intlueiieo of the rhaii 
soilists ebbed accordingly. Tn Plato’s Ion we get 
a picture of the rhapsodist as he was about the 
middle of the 4th contury n.c. Ion is a native of 
Ephesus who goes from city to city reciting Homer 
to eiowds of hearers, fqipearing on a platfoim in a 
lichly-emhroidoied diess, a golden wreath on liis 
head. Ho adds dramatic force to his declamation, 
and brings Homer homo to his hearers’ hearts, 
being himself possessed hy Homer. Moreover, he 
interprets Homer in a continuous exiiositioii, and 
is proud of his fluency of ideas. Ion is de.sciibed 
as devoted exclusively to Homer, hut tlicre 
were a few of his brethren who gave themselves 
also to Orpheus, Musmus, Hesiod, ArcliilochuH, 
or Simonides. It is unlikely that Homer was ever 
sung to innsie, although in eailier times there weie 
heioic lays whicli were sung to the accomiianimeiit 
of the lyre. As lyric poetry became more dis- 
tinctly cultivated, such ejiic lays came to lie simply 
declaimed, the rhapsodist holding a branch of bay 
in his hand instead of a lyre. 

Rliatniiy, or RatT-INY, a half-shrnbh 3 ' jdaiit, 
of tire natural order Polygalea’, a native of the 
cold sterile tablelands of tho Andos in Peru and 
Bolivia. It is called Uutanhia in Pern. It is 
valued for the medicinal properties of the root, 
which arc shaied more or less liy otlier species of 
the same germs, also natives of South America. 
In the Bi'itisli Pltarirraooparia the dried roots of two 
species (Krcnneria triandra, Peiurvian Rhatanj', 
and AT. ixina, Savairilla Rlratany) are officinal 
urtder the name Krameiiic Radix. The roots varj’ 
a good deal in size and thickness, but are alwaj’s 
rough-lookirrg, artd reddish in colour. The hark 
has a strongly astringent taste, and when chewed 
tinges tho saliva red ; the wood is nearly tasteless. 
Tire dried root is a powerful astringent, and is 
errrirloyed in diarrheoa, riuicorrs discharges, passive 
hrentorritages, and cases where an astiingerrt or 
stjqrtic actiorr is irrdicated. The fiirel,y-powdered 
root is also a frequent constituent of tooth-powders. 


Rhatanj' root is imported from r-aiiotrs jiarts of 
South America, but ehielly from Lima. It is 
extensive!}' imported into Portugal in order to 
contmtrrrreale n rich red colour to nines. Its 
I>eculiar jii’o]>et tie.s are due to the presenoe of 
riratany -tannic acid, a variety erf tannic acid which 
is found in the root-hark to the extent of about 20 
per cent. ; it also contairrs a red colouring matter 
and the ordinary constitnorrts of woods. ’ 

IlhtS Ii.e i'B. See RiL 

Rlica, an ancierrt Cretan earth-goddess, daughter 
of CJrattus and Giea, wife of her brother tlie Titan 
Giotruh, and hy him moilter of tho Olympian deities 
Zeus, Ilade.s, Poseidon, Hera, Hestia, Deinetei. 
She was earij' identilied wrth the Asiatic rratnic- 
goddess Cybele, the Great Mother, who was wor- 
shipiied on rrmuiitairrs irr My.sia, Lydia, artd 
Phrygia. Her Cretan (Juretos corresiionded to the 
Phrygian Goryhanics, many of wlnmr mutilated 
tlienrselves like Altis in the frenzy of their orgies. 
The regitlm- luiests of Cyhele, the Galli, made 
thenrseh es eurrrrchs for conscience’ sake. A Sibyl- 
line oracle decreed the introdnetiorr of the worship 
of the Groat Motlior at Rome irr 204 li.o., atrd in 
‘217 a ternjile was dedicated on the Palatine. The 
cult became widely ox tended irrtdcj' tho Erttpire. 
In the 2d corrtui'y A.D. tho tiles of the Tauroholia 
artd Crioholia were added, irr which candidates 
were bajrtiscd for iirrrilicatioir arrd regcrrevntrnn 
witli tho blood of sactilictal hulls arrd rams. See 
tho article Cviiisi.u.— UiiKA Svi.viA was the ruoUtot 
of Rotuulus (q.v.). 

Rlioa, also called Nairdtr artd American Ostricli, 
a genus of South Ameiicarr birds, which foi'itr, 
accordhrg to the nrrrst rceent researches, a sotire- 
wirat isolated grorrjj, though rtoai'or to the osttioltc,s 
than to arry otlror liirds. They are rtroapahle of 
llight,_ but the wings are rather bettor developed 
than in arry other of the so-called ‘ Struthioirs ’ 
birds ; they jir eserit art rrrterestirrg arclraro character 
ii; the pcisistcirce of a claw upon each of the throe 
digils,_ Lhrrs recalling very forcibly the origin of 
the pvirrg frorrt a ^u-clrerrsile forelitrrh, As irr the 
ostrich and tho iqitoiyx, tho feathers have no after- 
shaft, artd the colour of tho eggs is while. The 
male bird incubates. There are three drsLirrcl 
mieoies — viz. U. amcricann, li. snacrorhynchu, artd 
if. Diirwini, svliich are to he drstirrgurshed hy their 
geographical r'arrge as well as by extermal and in- 
ternal differ’orreoR of structure. Tho lirst-rrarrred 
.species inhabits lire sontberrr half of the eoiitineiit. 
li. macrorhipichu, rrdiiclr is daricer culoiticd, especi- 
ally oir thefread, is found in norUr-oast Brazil. B. 
Darwini, irr which rnrrst of the feathers have white 
tips, is found in soiith-oastorrr South Attrerica. 
They all prefer grassy jdatirs (cmnpos), herd in 
trooirs, arrd run with great raiiidity. 

Rlica Fibi'c. See IhEiiMEitiA. 

Rlieginiii. See Rnooio. 

Rheims, or Reims, a cily in (ho French depart- 
riront of Marne, situated on tho Veslo (a trihutaiy 
of the Amno), 100 miles ENE. of Paris hy rail, 
Str-orrgly fortilred with dotachod forts since the 
Frattoo-Gorman rvar, wltori it rvas for a tiirro the 
Gorurarr headquarters, it is well built, and from the 
material enrployed irr builditrg, wliich is the clialk- 
btorre of tho district, and fi-onr the pr evalence of the 
older stj'le of domtsstic ar'chiteoture, ha.s a piotur- 
esquo appearance. It is built on the site of Darocor- 
toriiin, wbich is nrontioirod iry Cicsar as tire cairital 
of tire Rorrri, from wbich iieniue it subsequently took 
its iirosont irarrre. Christiairity rrray have found an 
entrance into Rheitrrs at an earlier period, but it 
was not till aborrt .900 that it beoarno a bishop’s 
see. Under the Prank rule it was a iilace of nruch 
irnportancG, and it acquired a doeirly religious 
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Mcce&soi s, and the ElienEli style made intent pio- 
giess up to the beginning of the IStli contuiy, 
when the fashion of copying the Gothic arehitec- 
tuie of Fiance superseded it. It is, however, 
a well-maiked style, and ia 
complete and peifect in 
itbclf. Like the Lomhaid 
.style, it is lound-arched, 
and has some leniaikahle 
peciiliai itie.s. Many of the 
eailicst ehiirclies seem to 
have been ciicnlar (like 
the cathedial at Ai\ la- 
Ghapelle, built by Chaile- 
magne), but in couise of 
time the ciicnlar cliuieh 
was abaorbcd into the 
Basilica, or rectangular 
church (see Rovi.tNESQUB 
Aiichitectl’PlE), in the 
foini of a ursteni apse. 

Most German churches 
thus have luv upics—an 
eastern and a westein. 

They also have a nuiiibei 
of small ciicnlar or octa- 
gonal towel.', which seem 
to be similar in oiigin to 
the Round Towers of Ire- 
land. They c.vemplify in 
a lemarkable manner the 
arrangements of an ancient 
plan of the 9th century, 
found in the inonasteiy of 
St Gall, and supposed to have been sent to the 
abbot, as a design foi a peifoct monastery, to aid 
him in caiiyingout his new buildings. The' ai ended 
galleiies at the eave.s, and tliericlily-caived caiiitals, 
aie among the most beautiful featuies of the style. 
Examples are veiy nimierou.s from about 1000 to 




Fig, 1.— Plan of Church 
at Laach. 


inteiestfrom iU baling been the scene in 190 of 
tlie b.aptiain of Clovis and his chief ollieeis by the 
bishop, St Reiiiy (c. -138-533). In the 8tli eentuiy 
it became an aiclibisliupric, and from 1179, when 
Philip Augustus w'as solemnly ci owned here, it 
became the place for the coronation of the kings of 
France, who weie anointed from a vessel of sacied 
oil, called the Sainte Ampoule, which a dove was 
said to have caiiied to St Remy from heaven. 
Joan of ^Vre brought the dauphin hither, .and the 
only .sovereigns in the long seiie.s, down to 18‘23, 
not Clowned at Rheiins were Henry IV., Napoleon 
L, and Louis XVIII. In 1793 the cathedial was 
attacked hy the popul.ace, and the sainte .ampoule 
smashed hy a sans-ciilotte ; and in 1830 the cere- 
mony of coioiiatioii at lilieiius was aholislieil. 
The c.athedial, although the toweis of the oiiginal 
design aie still iitifiiiislied, i' one of the finest eatant 
specimens of Gothic aioliitectiiie. It was hiiilt 
between 1'212 and 1130, and in 1877 the govern- 
ment voted £80,000 towaids restoration. Its nave 
is 460 feet long by 99 in bicadtli, with a tiaiiscpt 
of 160 feet, ami tb'e iiLuglit is 144 feet, Its grandest 
fe,i.tures are the west f.i^ade, wliieli is almost iiii- 
I'ivalled, with its m.agniiiceiit doorw.ay (figured in 
Vol. IV. p. 59), and the so-c.alled Xiigel Tower, 
which rises 59 feet above the lofty roof. The 
stained glass is leiiiark.able for its beauty j the 
organ ia one of the finest in France; and two sur- 
vive out of six magnificent tapestries. The Eomaii- 
esipre oliuroli of St Remy (mainly 1100-80), with 
the saint's shiine, is nearly of equal size, but of 
less architectural pretension. Also noteworthy 
are the hotel de-ville (1627-1880); the ancient 
‘ Maison des Musiciens ’ and avcliiepisoopal palace ; 
the Porta Martis, a Roman triumphal aieli ; the 
Lycee, lemesenting a former university (1547- 
1793); and statues of Louis XV. and two natives, 
Colbert and Marshal Drouet. Rlieims is one of 
the principal entrepots for the wiiie.s of Clianipagne 
(q.v.), and the hills which aiirionnd 
the town are planted with vine- 
yards. It is one of the great centres 
of the woollen manufacture in 
France, and its mamifactnie.s, em- 
bracing woollen goods (especially 
merinoes), mixed fabrics iii silk and 
wool, &c. , are known in commeice 
as Articles de Reims, Pop. (1872) 

71,397; (1886) 93,922. See the 
article Douay ; and Jiistiims, 

R/ieims, la vilh des sacres ( 1860 ). 

Rheillgatl, a ilistriet,_ 14 miles 
long, stretching along the right bank 
of tile Rhine, from opposite Mainz 
to the village of Lorch, 8 miles 
below Bingen, foimerly belonged to 
the avobbisliopric of Mainz, and now 
forms part of tlie administrative 
district of 'Wiesbaden in Prussia. 

Protected by mountains fiom the 
north and east winds, and exposed 
to the mid-day siin, the Klieingau 
produces wines of the best quality, 
as Johaiinisberger, Rudeslieimer, 

Marcobruimer, Assinaiisliauser, &c. 

IMiciiisli Architecture, the 

style of the countries bordering on 
the Rhine when tlie arts first revived 
after the fall of the Roman empire. 

They and Lomhaidy being at the 
time of Cliarlemagne part of the 
same einpiie, Lombard Aicliitectnre (q.v.) has con- 
siderable affinity with those north of tlie Al]is. 
Some very early examples of this style are still 
to be found in Switzerland. Architecture received 
gieat encouragement from Charlemagne and his 


Fig. 2. — ^Elevation of Church at Laach. 

12(X) A.D. The three gre.at specimens of the style 
are the cathedrals of nlainz, Worni.s, and Spires. 
The last is a magnificent building, 435 feet long by 
125 feet wide, with a nave 45 feet wide, and 105 
feet high. It is grand and simple, and one of the 
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most impresbive Ijiiildinga in existence. Tliere ai-e 
also nunieioub line examples of the style at Cologne 
— the Apostles’ Clinicli, St Maiia ini Capitol, 
and St Martin’s lieing amongst the mobt Bnisliecl 
examples of Hhunish aicliitecture. The illustra- 
tions of tile fanioub chinch of the Cenedietine^ abbey 
at Laach, near Cobleii/!, explain the pccnliai ities of 
plan and elevation above refeircd to. The vaults 
m this case being small, the diH'erent .spans were 
managed (although with lound arches) by stilting 
the siiringing ; blit in gieat Imildinga like Spires 
and Worms the vaults aie necessaiily square in 
plan, in this lound-arched style, and the nave 
embraces in each of its bays two aiehes of the siile 
aisles — a uietliod also followed by the early Gothic 
aicbitects. From the use of the round arch and 
solid walls, the exteiiois are free fioin the great 
mass of buttresses used in Gothic buildings, and 
the real forms are distinctly seen (see xIl'&E). 

Rlieuisll Pru.ssia ( Ger. Eheinprovinz, Ithein- 
lancl, ay Itheinj^rcitssen), the most western and most 
thickly peopled of the provinces of Pru.ssia, lies on 
both sides of the Rhine and the Lower Moselle, and 
is bounded on the W. by Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. Long and narrow, it extends 
fiom Cleves in the north to Saargeinnnd in the 
south, has Cologne near the middle of its area, 
Ai.x-la-Chapelle (Aachen) and Troves near its 
western boundary, and Coblenz (the capital), 
Elbeifeld-Barmon, and Essen near its eastern boun- 
dary, wliilat Bonn lies .south-east of Cologne, and 
Dlisseldorf and Crefeld N. by ^Y. of it. Aren, 10,419 
so. m, ; pop, (1885) 4,344,527 ; (1890) 4,710,313, of 
wlioin about 3,400,000 are Roman Catholics, and 
10,000 WallooiiH. The surface is everywhere more 
or less mountainous, except in the extreme north, 
reaching 9500 feet on the west of the Rliiue, but 
only 1800 on the cast side. The soil of the higher 
tracts is not very ferfile, and is largely foi-e-st laiul ; 
but the valleys of the Rhine, Moselle, and Nabe 
are very fruitful, and so are the Hat di.stricts in the 
north. Of the total area, 04 per cent, is cultivated, 
including ineailows and vineyaids, and nearly 31 
per cent, under forest. Grain, potatoes, beet-ioot, 
tobacco, bops, flax, &o. are the more imirortant 
crops. Much wine and large quantities of vege- 
tables are grown. More than sixteen million tons 
of coal are mined in the year, also large quantities 
of iion, zinc, and lead ore. The sulpbur-s^nings of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Burtsclieid have a European 
reputation. Industry and manufactures are pro- 
seouted with the greatest energy and success, this 
province rairkrng Irrst in all Prussia in this respect. 
Iron, lead, zinc, and suljrhuric acid (at Essen, 
Solitigen, Rcrrrsclreid, iftc.) ; olutlr artd buckskin 
( Aix-la-Clrapelle arrd Bnrtscbeid) ; silk, velvet, anil 
similar wares (Crefeld, Elberfold-Barnicn, Miil- 
lieim), cottons (Cologne, Miindicn-Gladbacli, and 
Elberfeld-Barnren), linen (Gladbach and Neuss), 
leather (IMaliriedy ), glass and pottei-y, paiicr, cliemi- 
eals (Duisburg, Aix-la-Cbapelle), soap, sugar, beer, 
spirits, and perfunie (eau de Cologne) are allnianu- 
factui’ed on a large scale. There is a university at 
Bonn. This province was formed in 1815 out of 
the duchies of Cleves, Jiilich ( J'nliei.s), Gueldeis, 
and Berg, and numerous minor territories. It is 
defended by the four forti'esses of Cologne, Coblenz 
(Elrrenbreitstein), Wesel, and Saarhnris. 

lUicostat, the name given by Wheatstone to 
an instrument for varying an eleotrio resistance 
between given limits. Many forms have been 
suggested and used by Pouillet, Jacobi, Poggen- 
(lortf, Wheatstone, and others. The most service- 
able is perhaps Sir- W. Thomson’s modification of 
Wheatstone’s double-cylinder rheostat. In it a 
platinum or platinoid wire is wound round two 
parallel cylinders, one of wliioli is metal and tire 


other of some insnlating material. In any position 
tire part of the wire which is ejlective as a resist- 
ance is the part that is on the insulaUng cylinder 
up to where it comes in contact vith the metal 
cyliuiler. By nieaiis of a gearing of toothed wheels 
and screw .shatt the two cylinder a are turned .simul- 
taneously in one or' the other direction, while at 
the same time a nnt travels to or fro and guides 
the wire as it lea\ es tire one cylinder and coils 
itself round the other. See Klectuioity. 

Rhesus Moilltcy, or Boonder [Mameus 
rhesus), a vvidely disirihnted and cominorr Indian 
ntoiikey. Like the Entellus (q.v. ) or Hanirmfm, it 
is itr part riiigratoiy, visiting the Himalayas in 
sunrnter, arrd sonretimes found at a level or 8000 
feet. The body is stout, the limbs am strong, tire 
.skin bangs in loose folds about the neck, breast, 
and abdomen. The hair is grayish or browriisli on 
the back and lighter' beneath ; the naked ]5arts are 
copper-coloured; the large ischial callosities are 
bright red. It is a very intelligent and iniscliievous 
monkey, and readily tamed when yorrng. It is 



illicsub llonkuy [Maoaeus rhems). 


held iir almost as groat venei'atiorr hy ther natives 
of Irrdia a.s the Hannmfln itself ; and Uro killing of 
otre of tliobo arrimals is apt to arouse the greatest 
popular indigiration. Tire inonkoys live in troops 
in the foreshs, cliielly in iiiily districts, and visit 
the cultivated grounds to carry away grain and 
other produce, which they store up for themselves 
among rooks. The native farmers lea^■e a share 
for the monkeys, believing tlri-s to be iieGessai-y to 
avert their anger, as otlierwise they would next 
year destroy the whole crop whilst green. 

Rhetoric (Cr. rhctorihC) in its Irroadest sense 
may he regarded as the theorjr and pr-aolice of 
eloquence, wlretlier spoken or written. 1 1 aims at 
expounding the rules which should govern all pro.se 
composition or spoeelr de.sigiied to inlluence tire 
judgrueiits or the feelings of nrerr, and therefore 
treats of ever-y thing that relates to beauty or force 
of stylo, snob as acouracy of expression, tire struc- 
ture of pori()d.s, and figures of speech. But in a 
narrower sense rhetoric concerns rt.self with a con- 
sideration of the fundamental principles according 
to whiclr particular discourses of an oratorical kintl 
are composed. The first to reduce oratory to n 
system were the Bioiliaii Greeks ; its actual founder 
is said to have been Corax of Syraouse (c. 500 
B.C.). He divided the speech into five parts, proem, 
narrative, arguments, subsidiary remarks, and 
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pei'oiatioia ; and he laid gieat stress on the rhetori- 
ca.1 eaiiahilities of general inobability. Later 
luasteis of rhetoric were Tisias ; Goigias of Leon- 
tini, whose style was burdened with too much 
omamenb and antithesis ; Antijihon, the earliest 
of tlie so-called ‘ Ten Attic Orators,’ and the that 
writer of speeches for others to deliver in eoiiit. 
The speeciies given by his "reat pupil Thucydides 
thronghont his history, and the orations of Attdo- 
cides, second of the Ten, are severely free from 
the lloiid ornament of later days. Lysias was an 
orator rather tlrarr a rlretorieian ; Isocrates 
thoroughly taught rhetoric, which he deliued as 
tire ‘ scietrce of persuasion,’ as a technical rrtethud 
and discipline. His most celebrated pirpils were 
Ilyperides, Sperr.sippus, and I.sperrs. The great De- 
rrrosthenes was a pupil of the last. Hi.s opponent 
rEschines, and his conterrrporaries Hyperiiles, 
Lycurgu.s, arrd Dinarehtia complete the Ten. 
Anaximenes of Larupsaeus composed the oldest 
e.xtant rrranrial of rhetoric, but the great clas-ical 
work otr this subject k the analytical masterpiece 
of Aristotle. Accurdirrg to hitrr its firnctiou is not 
to persuade, but to discover the available nteans of 
persuasion in any subject. He regards it as the 
counterpart of logic, and arranges its trses as (1) 
the ruearr.s by which truth and ju.stice assert their 
superiority to falsehood and injustice ; (2) tire only 
nrethod of persuasion srritahle to popular audiettces j 
(3) a rtreans of seeing hotli sides of a case and of 
discerning the weakness of an adversary’s argu- 
rirent; (4) as a rrreans of self-defence. The irteairs 
of per.snasion he groups in two classes : { 1 ) the 
inartificial proofs, such as staterrrerrts of witnesse.s, 
contracts, and the like; (2) the artificial proofs, 
whether these are (a) logical, derrroirstration or 
seeming deirronstr ation by argurrrent ; { i ) ethical, 
when the speaker induces conlidetroe by' the weight 
of his own character; or (c) emotional, when he 
works persuasively on tire feelings of Iris hearers. 

Of these artiliolal proofs, first comes the logical, 
and this detrends on tire entkymeme, ‘a syllogism 
from probabilities ’ and signs ; next is the example. 
Of the materials of enthyrtremes, tire topics or 
commonplaces of rhetoric, Aristotle distirtguishes 
between the common, getreial heads applicable to 
all subjects as to their po.ssibility or irrrpossibility, 
arrd the sgoceial, those drawn from special arts or 
faculties. 

He divides the three proi'inces of rhetoric thus : 
(1) Deliberative rhetoric, concerned with exhorta- 
tion or dissuasion, and future time, its ends expedi- 
ency and inexpediency; (2) Forensic rhetoric, oon- 
cenied with accusation or defence, and with time 
past, its ends justice and injustice ; (3) Epukictic 
rhetoric, concerned with eulogy or censure, and 
usually with time present, its ends being honour 
and disgrace, or nobleness and slrarrtefulness. In 
his first two hooks Aristotle deals with invention, 
the discovery of rrrearrs of persuasion ; in the third, 
with expression and airangement ; and he begins 
the subject by discussing the art of declamation 
or delivery. Under verbM expressions Ire discusses 
the use oi metaphor, simile, proverbs, rhythm, and 
variety of stydes, as the liierary and controversial, 
whether the political or the forensic. 

Aristotle’s method dominated the Peripatetic 
school, but later began to he nrodified by the lloiid 
influence of A.sia, the originator of which was 
Hegesias of jVIagne.sia. 'The school of Rhodes 
followed more olosely^ Attic models, and gained 
great fame through its consiricuous leaders Apol- 
rouiiis and Molon (o. 100-50 n.c.). Hermagoras of 
Temnos (e. 120 b.c.) composed an elaborate system 
which long retained its influence. Later rhetoricians 
were Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Longinus, Her- 
mogenes, Apsines, Menander, Theon, and Aph- 
thonius. Among the earliest Roman orator’s were 


Appius Claudius Crecus {c. 300 B.c.), Cato the 
Censor, Ser. Biilpicius Galha, Cains Gracchus, 
Marcus Antonins, and Ijucitts Licinitts Cia-su®. 
The instructors in furiiial rhetoric ■neie Greek, 
and the great masters of theoretical and practical 
rlretoirc alike, Cicero and Guintiliair, were both 
formed by Greek models. The former contributed 
to a disetrssion of its theories no le.ss than three 
treatises, De Oratorc, the Brut ns, arrd tire Uratur ; 
the latter’s famous Instdutio Oratoriu still retains 
its rahre. Quirrtiliatr strove hal’d to reform the 
taste of the time, which had hecoine Asiatic 
tliiough exclusive attention to the foiiii and per- 
petual exercises in the schools on iiiiaginaiy sub- 
jects — the suasoricE and contruversice of the elder 
Seneca. The Dialogns de OraLorihits, long ascribed 
to Tacitu.s, uas another protest against niodcin 
fashion. The y’oungei’ Pliny’s Pancgijrio long re- 
mained a model for later oiatois. During the 
first four centuries of the eiiipiie rhetoric con- 
tinued to he taught by ‘ sophists ' at Athens, 
Smy'rna, Rhodes, Tarsus, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Massilia. These were in most esteem under 
Hadrian, the Antoninas, and Jilaicus Aiireliris — 
among the most celebrated ■neie Tlieodotus, 
Polenion, and Adrian of Tyre. Thionghout the 
middle ages rhetoric formed one of the .sulrjecLs of 
the iriihum; rt.s leading authorities were Maiti- 
anns Cajiella, Cassiodoi’us, and Isidoiiis. Tire 
subject re-awoke with the leviral of leaiiring, and 
was taught regularly in tire iiniversitie-, the pre- 
scribed public exercises and disputations keeping 
it long alive; hut in later generations it has con- 
stantly languished, in spite of inoieor less laborious 
or efieethe attempts to fan it into life by the sen- 
tentious Blah’, the solid Caiiiphell, and "the saga- 
cious Wliatcly. In America, however, oonsider- 
ahle attention is paid to it as a branch of general 
education. 

See Aristotle’s Bhetoric, ’with notes by E. M. Cope 
and J. E, Sandys (3 vols. 1S77), the Introduction and 
Analysis by E. M. Cope ( 1867 ), and Translation by J. E. 
C. Welldon (1886); C. Ritter, Die Quintiliantsche De- 
elaimlioncn (1881); E. Volkinann, Die Bhelorik d. 
Oriechen u. Dornu- (1872); Book iv. of St Augustine’s 
treatise On Christian Doctrine ; and J. Basconi’s Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric (Rew York, new ed. 1886). For tire 
practical art of Ehetorio or Oratory, see II. Bautin, 
Art of Extempore Speaking (1858) ; the Abbe M. Delau- 
ruosne. Art of Oratory : system of Belsarte, trans. F. A. 
Sbaw (Albany, 1882) ; Professor J. H. M’llvaine, Elocu- 
tion : the Sources and Elements of its Pouer (1870); 
Y. A, Pinkley, The Essentials of Elocution and Oratory 
( Cincinnati, 1888 ) ; C. J. Flumptre, Lectures on Elocu- 
tion (1869); G. L. Raymond, The Orator’s Manual: 
Vocal Culture, Emphasis, and Gesture (Chicago, 1879); 
and C. W. Bardeen, Rhetoric (Rew York, 1884). 

KllCUinatiSlll (from the Gx.rheuma, ‘a flux’) 
is a term -which Iras been, and still is, rather 
vaguely and extensively used in the norrrenclatnre 
of disease. But there is one very definite afiection 
to which it is al’ways applied ; after this has been 
discussed the other senses in which it is used will 
be considered. 

Acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever is indicated 
by general febrile .symptoms, with redness, heat, 
Bwellirtg, and usually very intense pain, in arrd 
around one or more (generally several, either simul- 
taneously or in succession) of the larger joints, and 
tire disease shows a tendency to shift from joint 
to joint or to certain internal serous membranes, 
especially the pericardium and the endocardium; 
rheumatism being tire most common origpn of peri- 
carditis, as has been already shown in the article 
on that disease. The pulse is strong and full, 
there is headache, but seldom delirium, unless in 
very severe cases ; the tongue is covered with a 
creamy thick fur, tire tip and edges being red ; the 
urine is turbid, and abnoi-rnally acid ; and tire skin 
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is batheil in a coiiions perspiration, with so charac- 
teristic a smell (resembling that of sour milk) that 
the physician can often lecognise the tlisonse 
almost 'before he sees tlie patient. The joints are 
extremely painful, ami the pain is much inci eased 
by pres.sure, and consefiuontly by movement which 
gives rise to internal pressuie. Hence the patient 
lie.s lixed in one position fiom which he dares not 
stir. 

The usual exciting cause of acute rheiimatisin is 
exposure to cold, and especially to cold combined 
with raoistuie, and hence the greater prevalence of 
this disease amongst the poor and ill-clad. Sleep- 
ing in damp sheets or upon the damp ground, the 
wearing of wet clothes, and sitting in a cold damp 
room, especially if the sitter was preiionsly warm 
from exercise, are examples of the kind of expo.siire 
which is apt to he followed by this disease. Rheu- 
matism is not, however, a universal .serpience to 
exposure to tlie cold. It only occui.s when there is 
a special preilisi) 0 .sition, or, as it is termed, a rheu- 
matic diathesis or constitution, and the diathesis 
may he so .sLiongly developed as to occasion an 
attack of acute idieumati.sm, independently of e.x- 
pnsure to any apparent exciting cause. Acute 
rheumatism is often associated with Chorea (q.v.) ; 
hut the exact nature of the iclation between the 
two is not known. Scarlet fei’cr is tlie only other 
disease which .seems .specially liable lo he followed by 
acute rheumatism. Men are more subject lo the dis- 
ease than women, hut this jirohahly arises from their 
greater exposuio to atniospheric changes on account 
of the nature of their oooiipatioiis. The predis- 
position is certainly affected by age ; children under 
ten years being comparatively seldom attacked, 
while tlie disease i.s most prevalent between the 
age of flfteen and fort.y. Above this age a first 
attack is rare, and even reoiirreiices are less frequent 
than earlier in life. Per.soiis once a.llcoteil become 
nioiG liable to the ooniphunt tlian they previously 
woie. The disease is hereditary in a coiisidcralile 
proportion of oases ; and even when it cannot he 
traced in prei’ioiis generations the predisposition is 
very apt to exist in several memhors of tlie same 
family. The exact nature of the disease poison is 
unknown. £)r Front regarded lactic acid as tho 
actual matcvics morbi,^ but, though certain facts 
tend to confirm this view, it cannot he regarded 
as satisfactoi'ily proved. 

In the great majority of cases acute rheiimatisni 
ends in recovery j and periiinnent damage to the 
affected joints Is rare. It is, liowever, extremely 
ajit to recur, either in the early stages of con- 
valescenco, or after an interval of months or years. 
Tho chief danger arises from implication of the 
heart, which very frequently oooiirs • probably in 
about one-half of those suffering for the first time 
either the |iericnrdiuiu or endocardium or both are 
affected. The younger the patient the greater the 
liability to these complications, whiclnisually result 
in more or less permanent imiiah-mcnt of the hearts 
action (see IIeabt, Peeicjahdium ). Another con- 
dition, iiiuoh less common, hut extremely fat,al, 
is known as rhemnatia hyporpyvmia, and is char- 
acterised by a very rapid rise of temperature to 108° 
or 110°, witli head symptoms in the form either of 
drowsiness or of violent delirium. 

The patient should be strictly confined to bed 
between^ blankets (i.e. without slieels), and bo 
clothed in llaiinel ; he must he carefully protected 
from draughts, and from undue pre.ssiire of the bed- 
clothes, and supplied with light nouri.shment and 
diluent drinks. Under .snob conditions, withont 
other treatment, most cases recover in the course 
of time. Till the last quarter of the 19th century 
there was no general agreement as to what more 
should he done. When bleeding was used lor most 
acute diseases this one was no exception. When 


that practice was abandoned numerous drugs were 
used, in some cases with apparent snoeess. Quinine 
iron, lemon juice, colchicnm, large blisters to all the 
affected joints, were all recommended ; more in 
favour tlian any of these w'eie aliuilis in large doses. 
But in 187(5 Strieker in Berlin anil Maclagan in Eng- 
land called attention to another method of treatment 
which Is now almost universally adopted. Thouti'lj 
new to Europe it has long been in use elsewhere 
for the natives of South Africa have from time 
iinmcnional treated tlic disease by willow-top infu. 
sion. This method coiisi.sts in tlie administration 
of Salicin (q.v.), or one of its deiivatives (salicylio 
acid, .salicylate of soda, ike.). The last is at present 
most laigely used. It is usually given in doses of 
bfi or 20 grains every two or three hours at fust' 
hilt its aoiion need.s to he carefully watched, as it 
often causes con.sidorable depression and other 
uncoinfortnble symptoms. It is admitted by almost 
all olisorvers that it Im.s a rciiiarkahlc effect in 
reducing the fever, lelieving tho pains, and cutting 
short the attack ; hut umlor this treatment, as 
without it, relap.se,s are frequent. In rheum, itio 
hyperpyrexia the only ticatnient that has been 
fouml effectual is immersion in a tepid liath as often 
as the teiiqipratiire liscs to a dangerous point. 
Convalescence is usually very .slow, and it is neces- 
sary to keep the patient in lied and on low diet for 
some time after the fevci has disiqiiicared to diminisli 
the toniloncy to relapse. At this stage tonic.s, espe- 
cially quinine and iron, are generally useful. 

C/ironic llhenmutism. — Chronic iiainfnl affections 
of tlie joints sometimes follow rheumatic fever and 
are clearly a consequence of it. Tho naiiio is often 
erroneously ajiplied to chronic and in.sidious foviiiB 
of gout. There is another form of disease to wliicli 
most of the cases of so-called ‘ clironic rhennmtisin’ 
belong, prohahly distinct from both rheuniatiRm 
and gout, popularly so called, though it is often 
called ‘rheumatic gout,’ which deserves separate 
mention. 

Ostco-co'thritis (clironic rlicumatic artluitis and 
rhcuniatuiil arthritis are among its many other 
naiue.s) is characterised in most eases by a very 
chronic couise, by pain and stiffness in one or iiioio 
of the joints, with creaking on movement, and liy 
destructive changes of the cartilages of the affected 
joints, lyitli enlargeiiiont of the ends of the hones in 
their neighbourhood. It is more common in women 
than in men ; most often begins at or after middle 
life, tlionfjh occnHionally even in childhood ; and la 
apt to allect tlioae who are weakly ami who have 
had a life of hard work witli ilofcotive nourishment. 
There is no .special liability lo aflection of the 
heart as in true rheumatism. In the treatment of 
this ailment hot baths and douches, particularly 
with ccrlain mineral waters (e.g, those of Bath, 
Aix-les-Bains), and a warm dry climate are very 
valuable; a generous diet is essential. Of drugs, 
cod-liver oil and arsenic are most often seri’iceable; 
but many otliers, iron, quinine, giiniaoiim, &c., are 
also of use. Umlor any treatment, however, com- 
plete recovery is exceptional ; but the disease, even 
when severe, does not nnich shorten life. 

Ooiion’/ical I'/ieiimutisni is a form of joint-disease 
closely simulating acute rheumati,sm {vhioli occurs 
in some cases of Gonorrhea (q.v.). The affection 
docs not, however, Hit from joint lo joint in the 
same way, and is not amenable to the same treat- 
ment. 

Muscular rhcmiiatism \s tho name usually given 
to painful affeotions of tlie inHacle.9 for which no 
clear cause is diseovorahle ; it usually depends 
either on defective digestion or imperfect excietion 
of waste products from the system, and eliniinant 
treatment, by alkalis, purgatives, or diaphoretics, is 
usually inilicatail. But it is very doubtful whether 
the cause is the same ns in acute rheumatism, 
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Rheumatic Diseases of Animals.— The-e are 
le^s common than the coi responding affections of 
men. Horses are not very lialjle to acute ilieu- 
matism, hnt suffer from a chronic variety, 
vvliicli occurs especially in conjunction rvith in- 
fluenza. When affecting the lirnhs it often ex- 
liiliits its characteristic tendency to shift from 
one part to another. In cattle and sheep rheu- 
matic disordev.s are more common and acute 
than in horses. The specific inflammation .some- 
times involvas most of tlie fibrous and fibro-sernns 
texture.s throughout the body, inducing general 
stiffness, constipated bowels, and higb fever. This 
i.. rheumatic fever — the chine-felon or body-garget 
of the old farriers. Sometimes the disea.se mainly 
affects the larger joints, causing intense jiain, lame- 
ness, and hard swellings ; occasionally it is con- 
fineii to the feet and fetlocks, when it is recognised 
as Imstian-foul. Cattle and .sheep on hleak exposed 
pastnre.s, and cows turned out of the d.airy to feed 
on strong alluvial grazing.? are especially subject to 
rheumatism in its .several forms. Amongst dogs 
rhenmatisin is known under the name of kennel 
lameneiis, and is very trouble.some and intractable 
in low, damp, cold .situations. Blood-letting is 
raiely adiuis.sihle except in the most acute cases 
amongst cattle. In all animals a laxative should 
at once be given, with soma saline matters and 
colchiciim, and when the pain and fever are great 
a little tincture of aconite may he added. For 
cattle a good oomhination con.sists of one ounce of 
nitre, two drachms of powdered colohieum, and 
two fluid draohms of the Pharmacopada tincture of 
aconite, repeated in water or gruel every three 
hours : hair this dose will suffice for horses.' With 
a simple laxative diet dog.s should have a pill 
night and morning containing five grain-s of nitre 
and two of oolohicum, Comfortable lodgings, a 
warm bed, horse-rugs on the body, and bandages 
on the legs will greatly expedite a cure. In chronic 
oases, or after the more acute symptoms are 
subdued, an ounce of oil of turpentine and two 
draohms each of nitre and powdered colcliicum 
should be given for a cow, half that quantity for a 
horse, and one-fourth for a sheep. Plartsliorn and 
oil, or other stimulating embrocations, diligently 
and frequently rubbed in, will often abate the pain 
and swelling of the affected joints. 

KilCydt, a town of Rhenish Prussia, 19 miles 
by rail W. by S. from Dlisseldorf, has nianufncture.s 
of silks, velvets, cottons, machinery, hardware, 
paper, dyeworks, and breweries. Pop. (1880) 
19,087; (1890) 20,962. 

KUine. See Rhyme. 

IMlin, Bas and Haut, until 1871 frontier 
departments of France, corre.sponded 'pretty nearly 
to what are now the two administrative districts of 
Lower and Upper Alsace, in the German imperial 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine (q.v.) — Has Rhin cor- 
responding to Lower Alsace, and Haut RliLn to 
Upper Alsace. 

Rhine (Ger. Rhdn, Fr. Bhin, Dutch Bhijn, 
Lat. Bheiuts), in every way one of the mo.st import- 
ant rivers of Europe. A lai-ge number of rivulets, 
issuing from glaciers, unite to form the 3 'oung 
Rhine ; but two are recognised as the principal 
sources — the Nearer and the Farther Rliine. The 
former emerges on the north-east slope of the Gott- 
hard knot (7690 feet above sea-level), and only a 
dozen miles from the cradle of the Rlione, on the 
other side of the same mountain-knot ; the Farther 
Rhine has its origin on the flank of the Rheiiiwald- 
horn (7270 feet), not far from the Pass of Beniar- 
dino. The two mountain-torrents meet at Reiche- 
nau, 6 miles SW. of Ooire (Chur) in the Giisons 
canton, after they have descended, the Nearer Rhine 
6767 feet in 28 miles in a riorth-easb direction, the 
408 
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Farther Rliine 6347 feet in 27 miles along a noi tlieih- 
coui-,e. At Coire the united stream strike- due 
north, and, after ploughing its waj- for 46 miles 
between Switzerland and Austrian l^orarlberg, 
entei-s its clearing ba.sin, the Lake of Constance 
( 1306 feet above the .sea). It leaves this lake at 
its north-western extremity, a little below Con stance, 
its water a deep tianspareiit green, and flows 
generalh- iiestwards, in tliiee or four wide 
curves, to Basel, separating Baden on the noitli 
fiom Switzerland on the south. Along this stretch 
the liver (490 feet wide) plunges down the falls of 
Scbafflinusen, nearly 70 feet in three leaps, and 
race.s over narrow lapids at three .separate places 
wlieie the terminations of the Jura Mountains 
intrude into the bed of the river; from the left it 
receives the water.- of the Swiss Aar. Basel is 
280 mile.s distant from the source of the Nearer 
Rhine following the winding-, of the channel, hut 
onlj' 85 miles as the cron flies. 

.-Vt Basel (742 feet) the liier, now 226 yards 
wide, wheels round to the north, and traversing 
an open shallow valley that separates ALace 
and the Bavarian Palatinate from Baden, reaches 
Mainz (50° N. lat.) in Hesse-Darmstadt, nortli- 
nortli-east from Basel. This valley is fenced in 
by the Black Forest on the east and liv the 
oages on the west ; in it stand the cities of 
Miilhausen, Colmar, Strashmg (on the 111, 2 
miles from the Rliine), Germcrslieini, Spires, 
Ludwig.shafen, and 'Worms, all on the Alsatian 
.side, and Freiburg, Baden, Rastatt, Carlsriilie, 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Darmstadt on the 
opposite side^ of the river. Along this section the 
Rhine splits into many side arms that How paiallel 
to the main stream, and is studded with green 
Islands. Navigation, however, which begins at 
Basel (although boats ply for short stretches on the 
upper waters above that poin t, even as high as Coire ) 
is facilitated by artificial mean.?, in that the current 
is made to flow in a carefully kept, straightened 
channel. Of the numerous affluents which add 
their watei-s to the volume of the Rliine along this 
section the largest are the Necknr and the Alain, 
both coming from the right, and both navigable; 
the 111, which falls into it from the left, is also 
navigable. A little below Alaiiiz the Rhine (685 
yards wide) is turned west by the Taimus range; 
but at Bingen it forces a pas.-age through, and 
pursues a north-westerly direction across Rhenish 
Prussia, past Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne, Diisseldorf, 
Rnlirort, and AVesel as far as the Dutch frontier, 
which it reaches a little below Emmerich, and 
opposite Cleve.s ; liere it is 1086 j-ards wide and 36 
feet above sea-level. The first half of this portion 
of the river from Bingen to Bonn is the Rhine of 
song and legend, the Rhine of romance, the Rliine 
of German patriotism. Its hanks are clothed with 
vinej'ards that yield trine esteemed the world over 
(see'below); the rugged and fantastic crag.s that 
hem in its channel are crowned hj’ ruined castles ; 
the trea-snre of the Nihelungs rests at the bottom 
of the river, hut higher up, at 'W'orms ; the Binger- 
locli (see Bisgen) and the Aloiise Tower of Bishop 
Hutto, the fortress of Ehrenhreitstein, the rook of 
the siren Lorelei, the command iiig statue of Ger- 
mania ( the trophy of German victory in 1870), and 
innnmerahle othe'r features lend interest to this the 
middle course of ‘Father Rhine,’ as his German 
children call him. It still inspires them, as in 
1870, when Alax Schneckenhurger's Wacht am 
Bhciu (written in 1840 ; the music by K. AVilhelm, 
1854) was sung by them with the gi-eatest entliu- 
siasiii a.s they poured into France. There is the 
Bheinlied, too, of Nikolaus Becker, xvitli Alfred de 
Musset’s retort, Bous I’avons en, voti-e Bhin alle- 
maiid, both of them written in 1841. Between 
Bingen and Bonn the steep rocky walls that fence 
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in the river apinoacli so closely together that in 
many places theie is not room for the earriage-roatl 
and the raihray to run alongside; they have to 
find a way through tunnels. Mainz (269 feet) i.s 
the head of steamboat navigation from Rotterdam. 
The Nahe enters the Rhine at Ringen, the Moselle 
at Coblenz; from tlie opposite (right) side the 
Lalin enters jnst above (Joldenz. A few miles 
helow this town gigantic rafts are formed out of 
smaller ones, iloated down from the Black Forest 
and the woods towaids Lorraine and the Palatinate, 
and are then steered hy the numerous ineji wlio 
live on them right down to Dordrecht in Holland, 
where they are sold. Below Bonn the Rhine is 
ioinecl hy tlie Sieg, Wnpper, Ruhr, and Lijjpe, all 
from the right. 

At Bonn the river enteis the plains, anil almost 
immediately after jiassing the Netheilands frontier 
its delta begins. The principal arm, carrying two- 
tliird.s nf the volume, flows under the name of 
the Waal, and later the Arermede, due west past 
Nimeguen until it reaches Dordrecht. East of the 
Biesbosch it piok.s up tlicMaas ( IMeuse) from the left. 
.\t Dordrecht the liver again divide.s, one hranoh, the 
old Maas, riuming out to sea ; the other, the Noord, 
going lip north-west to Rotteulam, jnst above which 
town it i.s joined liy the Lek, another main arm of 
the deltaic eoniple.v, and helow which town it once 
more unites with the Old Maas. 'J’he arm that 
strikes oil' northward at the point where the delta 
hegins soon divides, .sending one branch, the Yssel, 
(hie north to the Zuider Zoo, which it readies on 
the east side near Kampen ; the other branch is tlie 
Lek, which runs into the '^Vaal-IVtaa^ arm above 
Rotterdam, A thin stream called the ‘Winding 
Rliine ’ leaves the Lok half-way between Arnheiiii 
and Rotterdam ; but it again splits at Utreolit into 
two channehs, of which the Old Rhine, a mere ditch, 
comparatively speaking, manages with the help of 
a canal and looks to .struggle into the North ,Sea at 
Katwyk, a little to the north-west of Leyden, 
while the other channel, the Vechb, Hows due 
north from Utrecht until it enters the Zuider Zee, 
a short ilhstanoe fi-oin Ain.stordain, For consider- 
able distances in these delta regions the rivers are 
only kept from overllowing the country liy artificial 
hanks or dykes. 

The area drained by the Rhine is estimated 
to he 75,773 sij. ni., and its total length to be 7G0 
miles, of which G.IO in all arc navigable. By 
means of the Ludwigs Canal it is connoctoil with 
the Daiinhe ; the Rhone and Rhine Canal unites 
it witli the Rhone, and so witli the Mediter- 
ranean ; another canal provides a waterway be- 
tween it and the Marne, a tributary of the 
Seine; and yet a fifth unites it with the Zuider 
Zee at Amsterdam. The li.slieries of the Rhine are 
of considerable importance; salmon, carp, irike, 
sturgeon, and lampreys— tlie fish of greatest value 
—are taken piineipally near St (Soar, between 
Bingen and Coblenz. The waters are partly re- 
stocked from the fish-liatolierios of Hiiningen in 
Upper Alsatia (see Pihcicultuiie). 

Comniereially and historically the Rhine is one 
of the principal rivers of Europe. It was tlie 
Romans strongest bulwark against the Teutonic 
invaders. The Romans, and after them the Franks, 
enoouragod conimorce^ to travel up and down its 
waters, and kept its ohaniiel open. Under 
Charlemagne the ravages caused liy the Teutons 
having broken through the Roman guard along the 
Rhine ami inundated Gaul were rapidly obliterated, 
and Hie Rhine valley hecaina the principal focus of 
civili.satiou in the early empire. Except between 
1697 and 1871 the Rliine was always a purely 
German river ; at the peace of Ryswiok, Alsace- 
Lorraine was appropriated by France, and the 
Rliine became (lart of the dividing line between 


France and Germany. In 1801 Napoleon incm-. 
porated the whole of the left hank with France’ 
and in 1815 the arrangement in force before 1801 
was restored; and after 1871 the Rhine became once 
more wliolly German. From the day.s of the Roman 
supremacy down to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury navigation was always more or less hampeieil 
by the riparian sovereigns, during the greater part 
of the time a huge number of duodecimo priiiee- 
Iiii"s, who levied vexations dues on thesliippini'-tlmt 
sailed up and down past their towns and territories. 
Fiom 180.3 all the powers concerned, exce)it Iloh 
land, abolished most of the slii])ping dues on their 
own vessels navigating the Rhine, and Holland 
followed suit in 1831 ; but it was not niitil Lst July 
1869 that tlie liver w.as deel.ared an absolutely free 
waterway to the shiiis of all nations. The fir^t 
steamboat cbnrned no its waters in 1817; now 
some scores ply all the way between Rotterdam 
and Mainz, ami others along other stretches. More 
than 1.8,000 vessels of about 2,000,000 tons bnrcleii 
pass the frontier town of Emmerich going up 
stream ci’ery year. There have been various 
solieiiics for ntilisiiig the mechanical power of the 
Rhine current by mi'aiis of turbines and electro- 
iiiotor,s._ For the political organisation (1805-1,3) 
taking its name from the Rhino, .see CoNFEDER i- 
'WON OP THE Rhine. 

Rhine-wine indicates, sti icily siioakiiig, the 
wines produced in the Rlieingau (q.v.), the most 
valued and costly being those of Castle Johannis- 
berg, Hochheiin (whence the word //or/r, applied in 
Eimlaiid proinisouoiisly to all white Rhine wines), 
Rudesheim, Steinberg, (iritfcnboig, Raiientha), 
Marcobrnnii, Assinannshansen, and Goisenheim, 
E.vcept the wine of AHsmannslianHeii (A.ssnianiis- 
hiliiser), which i.s red, these wine.s are of a wliito or 
light golden colour, and have an c.vrini.sito bonipiet 
and a dij piipiant llavoiir. In a wider sense the 
ferm Rhine-wiiio include, s the wines of nearly all 
the vnlle,vs lying contiguous to the Rhine— those of 
Baden, Alsace, the Moselle, nes.so-Nii,ssau, and the 
I’alatinale. 

.See the illustrated Mina, b.v K, Stielor (Eng. trails. 
1878 ; new oil. 1887 ) : the giiiilebooks of Murray and 
Baedeker; ^^imvoeWs Ithcinariif/'u (9tli ed. 1883) and I)ad 
maUviseke itnd mmanliach(j Mcinlitiid (4tb ed. 1805) ; 
and tlio history of the river from Celtic to moilorii times, 
by Melilis (3 vols. Berlin, 1876-79), 

_ lUljllor.ero.S. This genus, ropre.senting a dis- 
tinct f.amily of nngiilate niamiiials, contains only 
live distinct .species, to which another (if. lasiotis 
Sclater) may be perliaps (at present, however, doubt- 
fully) added. Tlie-se live species are di.stribiited in 
the hotter parts of the Old IVorld as follows : Africa 
contaiii.s two forms, which are often called the 
‘Black ’and the ‘ White ’ rliinocoros. These terms 
are, however, very inapt, since, both of them are of 
a grayish black ; in colour tlioro is but little dilfer- 
enee between if, simiia and if. Iticorjiis. They 
niay,_ however, he di.stingiiishod liy other points— 
the lir,st speeie.s is iimeli larger, and 1ms a tint 
nose and square niiper lip, while if. hicornis has 
the u)ipor lip prolonged so as to onaldo it to seize 
and break oft’ hranchoa. Correlated with this 
.structural dill'orenco is one of habit; 11. simiis 
grazes, while if. hicoi'ius feeds ehielly upon sliriihs. 
A niiiiibor of other .siiecies have tieen stated to 
occur in Africa, but it appears that tiieso ‘spacie.s’ 
Itave been for the mo.st part founded upon nniiii- 
portant dill'ereiiees in the longtli of the two liovns 
with which these animals are fiiniished. In Asia 
there are at least three well-marked speoie.s of 
rhiiiocero.s. The large one-horned .species, if. uni- 
coriiis, occurs only in Nepal, Bliotan, and A.ssam; 
it is a ver^ big species. A .specimen in the Zoo- 
logical Society’s Gardena measured over 10 feet in 
longtii and a little more than 5 feet in height at 
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the tlioulilev. It has enoimoii=> folds of &kin,Avhich 
oive it the appeavatice of being ‘ ainionv-plateil.' 
The African species have a siuootli, thoiigli of 
com>e very tliick, skin. The second Asiatic ihiiio- 
ceros is It. somlaicus, which is .smaller than the 
last, though .also one-horned ; it occnr.s in Java, 
Burma, and the Siindarhans near Calcutta. The 
two horned Asiatic rhinoceros [li. sumatrensis) is 
found in Malacca, and It. lasiotis, from Chitt.agong, 
eastein Bengal, is hardly separable from it. 



Ehiuoocroa unicornis. 

(From a Photograph by Gaiiihier Holton, P.Z.S.) 


Rhinoceroses were more ahundant in earlier periods 
of the earth's history than they are at present; 
one form {Accrathoi-iitm) e.xisted without the char- 
acteiistio horn or horns, while another (Dicem- 
thevnim) had the horns placed side by side instead 
of following each other. The animals are now a wan- 
ing race, and African hunters report their dimin- 
islied numhors in that continent. One of the princi- 
pal authoritie.s upon African rhinoceroses — Mr F. C. 
Selow.s— has brought forward facts which tell of the 
approaching extinction of these great ([uadrupeds in 
South Africa. ‘Twenty years ago,’ he says, ‘this 
animal [If. ifiiiiw] seems to have been veiy plenti- 
ful in the western half of South Africa; now 
( 1881 ), unless it is still to be found between the 
Okavango and Cuiiene rivers, it must he almost 
extinct in that portion of the country. And this is 
not to he tvondered at when one reads the accounts 
in Andeusson’s and Chapman’.s hooks of theirshoot- 
iiig as many as eight of tliese .animals in one night 
as they were drinking at a small water-hole ; for it 
must he remembered that these isolated water- 
holes at the end of the dry season represented all 
the water to he found over an enormous extent of 
country, and that therefore all the rhinoceroses that 
in happier times were distributed over many hun- 
dreds of square miles were in times of drought 
dependent upon perhaps a single pool for their 
supply of water. In 1877, during several months’ 
hunting in the country to the south of Linyanti, 
on the river Chohe, I only saw the spoor of two 
sqnare-niouthed rhinoceroses, though in 1874 I had 
found them fairly plentiful in the same district; 
whilst in 1879, during eight months spent in 
hunting on and between the Botletlie, Mababe, 
Machahe, Sunta, and Upper Chohe rivers, I never 
even saw the spoor of one of these animals, and all 
the Bushmen that I met with said they were 
finished.’ The rhinoceros has got the reputation 
of being a savage creature, and there are terrible 
stories of encounters ; these, however, appear to 
have been gi-eatly exaggerated, though individuals 
may be vicious at times. All the species _ of 
rhinoceros have been e.xhibited in Europe with 
the exception of JJ. smuis. 

The rhinoceros, united with the horse and tapir, 
forms the Peri.ssodactyle division of the Ungu- 


lata (q.v. ). The Ariatic ihiiioccio-e-, aie dU- 
tingni-ilied fiom the African forms by the presence 
throiighont life of functional inci-or teeth. Pro- 
t'e-ior Flower has slinwn that in other ( osteological ) 
chaiacters the Afiican specie.' are to he contiasted 
with the A'iatic; in spite of its two hoins. It. 
sumatrensis i» more closely allied to It. unlconu's 
than to 11. birurnis ; even the fos'il species are 
referable for the most part to one or the other 
gioiip. The Siberian li. tirhorhinns, of which a 
specimen, partly pi eserved through its being fiozen, 
was fouml by the Rii,"ian naturalist, Pallii', Ije- 
longs to the Afiican group, which is sometimes 
sepaiateil under tlie geiieiic name of Atclodiis. 

Rliiiiopln.stic Operations. When a por- 
tion or the whole of the no'C has been destroyed 
hy accident or ilise.a.se, the deliciciicy may he 
restoied hy a tiansplantation of skin from an 
adjoining healthy part. When the u hole no'c hn.s 
to he reiilaced, the following coui'e is iisiially 
adopted. A triangular piece oi leather or gutta- 
percha is cut into the sliapc of the no'C, and is 
e.xtpiiiled on the foieheail with its hm-e iippeininst ; 
its hoiiiidaiies, when thus flattened, aie marked 
out on the skin with ink. Any lemains of the old 
nose are then pared away, and a deep groove is cut 
round the margins of the nasal aperture.s. When 
the bleeding fiom the.se incisions has stopped, the 
niaikcd poition of the skin of the foieheau inu.st be 
carefully dissected away, till it hangs hy a nairoiv 
strip between the eyel'now.s. When the bleeding 
from the foiehend cease.s, the flap must be twisted 
on Itself, so that the sui face which was origiiially 
external maj’ remain external in the new position, 
and its edges must be fastened vith stitches into 
the groove.s prepareil for their reception. The nose 
thus made :s to be .supported with oiled lint, and 
well wrapped in flannel to keep up the temperature. 
When complete adhesion has taken place, the 
twisted strip of skin may he cut through, or a little 
slip may Tie cut out of it, so that the surface may he 
uniformly smooth, Eitlier at the first operation or 
subsequently a new colniiina (the front part of the 
septum) is usually formed from the skin of the 
upper lip. When only a part of the nose, as one 
side only, or the septum, requires to be restored, 
modilications of the above operation aie required, 
and the skin, instead of being taken fiom the fore- 
head, is taken fiom the cheek or the upper lip. 
This operation is called the Indian Method, having 
been introduced from the East and first success- 
fully performed in Europe hy Carpne in 1814. 
It lias almost entirely snpeiseded the Talia- 
coliaii Operation, first performed by Tagliaoozzi 
or Taliacotiu.s ( 1546-99), profe.s.sor of Anatomy and 
Surgery at Bologna, and described in his famous 
workRe Curtormn Chirurgia per Insitioncm (1597). 
He took the skin for the new nose from the arm of 
his patient ; and there is no reason why the opera- 
tion which he describes, although inferior in many 
respects to that at pre.sent adopted, should not be 
successful. The ditticulty and irksomeness of keep- 
ing the arm sufficiently long in apposition with the 
face (a period of about twenty days) is the chief 
objection to his method. For further details, see 
Holme’s System of Surgery, or Erich, sen’s, or any 
other surgical manual. 

Rflizailtlicas one of the five classes into which 
Bindley divides the vegetable kingdom, Theie aie 
three natural orders comprised in the class— viz. 
Balanophoraceie, Cytinaceiu, and Rafflealaceie, hut 
they have been placed widely apart in the botanical 
systems of other botanists. The species comprising 
tiiem agree only in being de.stitute of true leaves, 
in having .short amorphous stems or none, and in 
being parasitical on roots. The structure of the 
flower-s, which are in some instances veiy large. 
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ih extremely diver&e. (q.v.), belong- 

ing to the ‘Balanoplioiaeem, is. a most iuleiesting 
plant, the Fungus McUtensis of apotliecariea, long 
celebrated for anesting liremori liages. Others like- 
wise are used as styptics. Cytinns /lypocistis 
(Cytinnoe.T) grows on the roots of species of Cistiis 
in tlie south of Europe ; its extract is used as an 
astringent in ha'moniiages and dj'.sentery. _ A 
species of Omlnophytnm ( Balanophoracea') .spring.s 
U)! suddenly after rain in Peru, like a fungus, 
"i^arinus species of Balanoidiora abound in Northern 
India. They are found in tlie Himalayas at an 
elevation of 10,000 feet, producing great knots on 
the roots of majile trees, oaks, &c. 

Rliizocarps. See Sat.vini.v. 

RiliZOlUC. See Roor. 

Rlli/.o'poda (Gi'. rhizon, ‘a root,’ and porfa, 
‘feet’), a division of the Protozoa, in the inemhors 
of whicli the living matter of the cell Hows out in 
cliangef\il processes as ‘ psendopodia.’ In other 
words, tlie rhizojjods aic Protozoa in which the 
Amuahoid phase of cell-life predominates. The 
division includes sever, il classes, of which the most 
important are the Lohosa, witli the Anneba aa 
tyjie, tlie Heliozoa or ,Siin-animalcnlcs, the Tladio- 
laria, and the Poramiiiifera. See Amcriia, Poua- 
mmFiuiX, VnnwzoA, llAnTOLAitiA. 

Rhode Island, the smallest of the United 
States, and one of the original Lliirleon state.s of 
the Union: the state take.s its cuiiyiiiiUt isiii in u.s. 
name from the island of Rhode i*j j. n. Liviiiiiinitt 
Island in Narvagansett Hay. Its oonnnuiy. 
length fiom north to .south is not quite DO miles, 
and its width is about 40 miles ; land area, 1085 
sq. in. llliode Island has thus a land surface 
only about -jl-iTtli as great a.s that of Texas, 
the largest .state j hut, while it ranks only thirty- 
liftli among the foi ty-niiie state.s and torritorieH m 
order of po]mlation, in density of population (.818 
per sq. m.) it hold.s the first place. Its naino is 
referred by some to a supposed resemblauco of the 
island of Rhode Island to Rhodes in the Mediter- 
ranean, 'U'liile by others it is considered to bo a cor- 
ruption of liooat Eyktndi (‘Red Island’), a name 
bestowed upon this island liy the early Dutch. 

Tliere are no niounlaitis in the state, but the 
surface is considerably diversified. The norUicrn 
and eastern sections are billy, aiul the land slopia 
toward a level region in the south. The most 
impin-taiit elevations are IVoonsocket Hill, Mount 
Hope, Diamond Hill, and Hopkins Hill. The 
coast along the Atlantic Ocean measures about 45 
miles, lint Narvagansett Bay, which penetrates 
inland some .lO miles, all'ords 11-1111 its various 
inlets ahiint 850 miles of shore washed by tide- 
water. Tlie sontliern coast west of Point Judilb 
is low and sandy, with mimorous fine beaches, and 
many marshes and ponds of salt water. To the 
west the shores are formed by high rooky clifi’s 
intersiiei'.sed witli beaches of sand. Newpiort, 
Nai'ragan.sctt Pier, and Watch Hill, on the ocean 
coast, are among the most famous seaside lesovts 
of the country; and Block Island, about 10 miles 
SW. of Point Judith, is also a favourite watering- 
place. 

The we.stern part of the state is marked geologi- 
cally b.v the Arclnean formation whicli i.s character- 
istic of much of New EiiglamU but an extensive 
coal-bearing area of the Carboniferous period 
stretches under the bay across the eastern part of 
the state into Massachusetts. It is the most eiislem 
bed of aiitliraeite in the United States, but thus 
far the coal which has been mined has been of 
inferior quality. There are deposits of iron ore, 
and excellent limestones and granite. Traces of 
the terminal moraine of the glacial period are 
visible in the state, and in many places the soil is 


.stony or locky, though in .some localities it Is 
moderately fertile. Agricultuve, however, except 
in the wa 3 ' of market-g.ardening, is Ij^- no means^a 
loading oconpatLon. 

Rhode Island enjoys a maritime climate, mildor 
and more equable than that of other portions of 
New England. The rivers of the state are of 
little impoitauce for navigation, lint are of gieat 
value in fmnishiiig water-power, and have played 
a prominent part in developing the indnstries of 
the state. The principal i-i\’ors arc tlie Secknnk 
navigable to Pav’tookot, the Woonasquatucket' 
the Pawtuxot, and the Puweatnek. 

New 2 iort has one of the linpst harhouis in the 
world, and the aihinls an extensive aiea of 
safe anchorage, with excellent ]iovts at Biistol, 
Warren, and Providence. ]i’oniievly these places 
enjoyed a large foreign commerce, which Jinallv 
disajiiioared with the wiir of 1812, and, though a 
con.siderahlo coasting trade is still carried on, com- 
merce from that time ceased to be a ]irominent 
industry. It vas replaced b.v manufacturing, 
which has ever since been tlic cliavaclcristic occupa- 
tion of the jieoplo. The cotlon nianufactiiniig 
industry of tlie United Btiite.s bad its liirtli in 
Rhode Island. In 171)0 Sanmel Slalei', who had 
been an aiqirenticc in England, built at Pawtucket 
Palis the first cotton-mi/I of America. He equipped 
the mill tlironghout willi a complete sot of maehin- 
ory which he constructed from memory, and by the 
time Rhode Island had ceased lo he a oommeicial 
state it had already uiiwanis of fifty cotton-mills. 
Cotton manufacturing, with dyeing, bleaeliiiig, anil 
calico-jiriuting, still holds the lust jilace among 
the industries of the comiiiunilv, followed in im- 
portance by the maiuifactnie of woollen and iron 
goods — especially sciew.s, locomotives, and Ihoaiins 
— and of .lewellery (see ITtOYDiENCE), rubhor and 
lealber goods, &o. 

There are live coimtie.s in Rhode Island and 
four cities, Providence, Newpint, Pawtuoket, and 
Woonsocket. Of these I’rovidimee and Newport 
arc both cajiitals of tlie .slate. The common school 
sj'stem, established in 182S, is of thohighe.st order; 
but on account of tlio number of fin-eigu-born 
persons attracted to the mill vilbiges, and the dilli- 
cultj’- in .snob commiiniUeM of securing regular 
attendance at the schools, tbore is a remarkable 
2 >revalonco of illiteracy. In 1889 tliei-e wore 51,895 
pnpils enrolled, with an a\ enigo attendance of 
83,827 ; the ediicatimial o.xpciiditiu'e aiiioimted to 
3ii907,28G. There are many jirivate iiisILlntions of 
great merit, and Brown Uiiivei'.sity (17fi4) is one 
of the oldest and bust colleges of the country. 

The Northmen are supposed to ha^’e visited 
Rhode Island in the 10th centmy ; and the ‘Old 
Btone Mill ’ at Newport (q.v.) lias been claimed as 
their work. The first iiurmanent settlement was 
made at Providence by Roger Williams in 1636. 
He ami other settlers iiurclmsed lands from the 
Indians, and, as a result of the wise policy dis- 
idayed toward the natives, Rhode. Island sull'ered 
less from trouble with the Indians than many of 
her sister colonies. Rhode Island -was the last 
(1790) of the original thirteen states to ratify the 
constitution, In tlie war of the revolution, hi 
that of 1812, and in the civil war of 1861-03, she 
took an active jiart. I’op. (1730) 17,935; (1830) 
97,199; (1880) 27(3,531 ; (18'JO) 345,500. 

RllO<1c.S, an island of the Mediterranean be- 
longing to Turkey, formerly an important, wealthy, 
and independent slate of aiicienl (.iroeoo, lies 
12 miles distant off the sontb-west coast of Asia 
Minor. It is 49 miles long and 21 broad, and is 
traversed in the direction ol its greatest length— 
north-east to south-west — by a chain of mountains, 
which in Mount Artomira (the ancient Atahyris) 
reach a height of 4070 feet. The soil is on the 
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wliole fertile, ami pioiluce-j v\me, oiaiiges, figi, 
olive-", anil other frnit-". Nevei tliele^s, imieh lajiil 
lie-, w.-mte, iiiiil the ijopulatioii L deciea-ing— .34,000 
in 1843; 28,000 in 1890, all flieeka e.xeept 7000 
Tink- ami 2500 Jew -. The haihoni^ are neglected, 
and the trade is inconsiderable (£140,000 a year). 
Sponges are the most valuable aitiele of expoit. 

The liist histoiio inhabitants of ancient Ilkoi/os 
weie Dmian (Ireeks from Aigoa. Situated be- 
tween tlie tbree ancient continents, a position 
highly favoniable to the development of eoni- 
mereial eiilerpi ise, the Rhodians at an eaily period 
became very pLospernus and allliient. Their tliiee 
most ancient towns were Lindns, lalysn.s, and 
Camirns, aiul they planted nunierons colonies not 
only on the neighbouring shores, hut aKo on the 
coasts of Italy, .Sicily, and Spain. Witli Cos and 
Cnidus tbe.se three tovvins foimed the DoiicPenta- 
polis, a religious league. Tire island suhndtted to 
the Persians in 490 ti.C., Irat was freed from their 
yoke liy Themistocles after tlie battle of Salamis; 
the .-Itlienian feiipiemacy, liowever, .soon took the 
place of the Pei.sian. Atliens and .Sparta supported 
the democratic aird the oligaieliical parties in the 
island respectively, ami struggled one against the 
otlier for power over it. Hut in 404 B.c. Lindns, 
lalysiis, aud Camii us fouitded tire city of Rhodes 
(see lielow); after this event tiro lustovy of tire 
island is comprised in that of the new city. The 
internecine stritggle between the oligavcliical party 
(hacked by .Sparta) and tlie democratic (supported 
by Athens) went on until Rhodes submitted to 
Alexander of Macedoii in 332 li.c. ; hut after his 
deatli tire Rliodians revolted again. Tlien began 
tlioir most pruspetona period; tliey hecaine the 
first naval power hr the .Egean, tlioir ships being 
well built, and always splendidly manned and 
luanueuvred. As allies of the Romans, they 
opiiosed the hJaeedoninns, and later the empire of 
.Syiia, e--peeially Autiochus tlie Great; hut on tire 
vvhole they preserved a steady neutiality. Later 
still they won great glory hy heating off Mitli- 
ridates the Great, who laid siege (88 B.C.) to tire 
city. After coquetting witlr Ptolemy, tlie Rhodians 
finally sided witli Ciesar ; hut, venturing to oppose 
Cassius, the city was plnndeied by liinr (43 B.C.), 
and lier sliips all carried off or destioyed. This 
struck a fatal blow at lier naval power. Under 
Vespa-sian Rliodes was made a Roman province, 
and continued .so, subject to Byz.antium after the 
division of the Roman em])ire, until it vv as captured 
by the Saiacens in G53 (or 672) ; wlro kept it, how- 
ever, only five or six years. When the Crusades 
began, Rhodes was a convenient stopping-place for 
the Christian fleets. In 1125 it was plundered by 
the Venetian.s ; in 1204 a Rhodian chief asserted 
the independence of the island, hut thirty years 
later he felt compelled to Jint himself under the 
sovereignty of Venice. In 1248 tlie city was sur- 
prised by tlie Genoese, hut they were soon turned 
out by- the Byzantines, and so Rliodes came hack 
to the e.T-steni emperor. In 1309, after a three 
years’ siege, tlie city fell into tlie hands of the 
Kniglits Hospitallers (q.v.) of St Jolin, and they 
made it their headquarters. The Turks besieged 
them tliere in 1480, and auain in 1522-23 ; on both 
occasions tliere was terrible figliting, tlie Turkish 
lo,sses being 25,000 and 90,000 to 100,000 men 
during tlie two .sieges lespectively. Tlie Knights, 
who under their granilma.ster D’AiihusBon (q.v.) 
heat oiT their enemies in 1480, weie compelled, 
in spite of tlieir valour and tlie sltill of tlieir grand- 
master, De Lisle Adam, to capitulate on honour- 
able terms in 1523 ; they .sailed away to Crete. The 
island has remained a Turkish po.sses.sion ever since. 
The city suffered severely from earthquakes in 227 
B.c. (when the Colossus was thrown down), 157 
A.D., 515, 13G4, 1481, 1851, 1856, and 1863. 


The rdy stood at the iioitheiii extiemitv of the 
island, on the Bpijie., of a natnial anipliitliefitre, 
and was built on a legnlar jilan, the unity and 
liainioriy of its aichitectiiie being due to the eir- 
cum-,tanec that it was the work of one man, 
Hippodaimis of Miletii-, the hiiilder of the Piianis. 
It was gilt about li\ stiong walls, aui'inaiinted by 
towel-, and was provided with two excellent 
haihoiiis. At the entiaiiee of one of its ports .stood 
the gigantic -tatue of Helios, the Colossn.s (q.v,). 
Besides this statue, one of the seven wondeis of 
the ancient woihl, 3000 others, of which 100 were 
colossal, adorned the city, even in the Ist century 
A.D. The city was lehnilt on the same scale of 
aichitectuial splendour after each .siicce=.sive de- 
sti action by the earthquakes. The arts weie 
pioseciited with a-sidiiity, the city being lemaik- 
ahle for the mimher and excellence of its paintings, 
sciilptuies, and statues ; the most imiiortaiit .sur- 
vivals aie the Laocoon (q.v.) and the Paine-e Bull 
(at Naples); ami intellectual activity manifested 
it.self lieie long after it had declined in most 
p:i!ts of Gieece. Parrliasius and Protogeiie.s aie 
celebrated amongst tlie painteis of Rliodes, Lv-sip- 
piis, Cliaies, Agesander, Polydorus, Atlienodoius 
amongst her sculptors, .and Cleohiiliis (one of the 
seven wise men), Timocieon (tlie scuiiiloua poet), 
Eudenius (tlio Aristotelian), Paiuetiiis (tlie pliilo- 
.soplier), aud otlieis amongst lier writer.-. Her 
school of ilietorio was veiy ftamoiis. The fir-t 
meridian of am lent geogiaplieia pa-sed thiougli 
Rhodes. The island pioiliiceil also many celehiated 
athletes. Tlie exi-ting city dates for the most 
part fiom tlie period of the Kniglits’ occupation. 
Tlie stieets are narrow and winding, tlie houses 
solidly built, with fiat loofs ; hut the famous stieet 
of the Knights, nirining down to the liarhouv, is 
Ion" atid comparatively wide. The principal 
Iniildings that .survive me the church of St John 
(now a mosque, hut in part destroyed by a gun- 
powder explosion in 1856), the Knights’ hospital, 
and the "land-niaster’s palace. The city walls 
still stand; hut the liavhonis aie iiegleeteil and 
partly choked with sand. Rhodes i.s the seat of a 
Greek aielihislio]). Tlieie is a little trade. Pop. 
about 10,000, See C. Ton's excellent R/iotfes in 
Ancient Times (1885) and Ehoda in Modern Times 
(IS87), wlieie other books are refeiied to. 

Rhodes, Cecil J., South African statesman, 
was born 5tli July 1853, the foiiitli son of the vicar 
of Bisliop-Stortford in Hertfoulshire, and after 
attending the local granimar-.scliool was sent for 
his health to Natal, wheie his hrotlier was a 
planter. He subsequently went to the Kimberley 
diamond diggings ; there he soon became con- 
spicuous and amassed a foitiine. He came hack 
to England and entered at Oriel College, Oxfoul, 
and though his residence was cut short by ill- 
health. lie ultimately took his degree. He entered 
the Cape House of Assembly as meniher for 
Barkly. In 1884 General Gordon asked him to go 
with him to Kliartouiu as secretaiy ; hut Rliode.s 
had just taken office in the Cape niiiiistiy, and 
decided to remain in South Africa. He sent 
£10,000 to Hr Painell to forwaid the causa of 
Irish Home Rule. In 1890 he became prinie- 
niiiiister of Cajie Colony ; hut even before this he 
had heconie a ruling .spirit in the recent extension 
of British territory, and in seeming the charter for 
the British South African Company (see Zam- 
besia). His policy may he described as the 
nltiiuate establishment of a federal South African 
dominion under the Briti.sh Hag, and the tactful 
reconciliation of race prejudices, especially between 
those of Dutch and English blood. 

Kliodiail La’iV is an early system of marine 
law, said to have been compiled by the Rhodians 
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after they had obtained tlie soveieignty of the sea. 
The only lule tliat we know now, although tlie 
entire code was adopted by tlie Homans under 
Antoninus Pius, is the principle of general aver- 
age ; ‘ If ,i caigo he jettisoned to lighten the ship, 
all eontiibute to make good the loss incmred for 
the henelifc of all.’ Tlie medinn-al naval law of the 
Rhodians was not of Rhodian migin. It consisted 
of four distinct p.irts, of i ciy dillGiont dates, bub 
mostly of piactical t’alue. 

Rhodlniu (sym. Rli, at. u t. 104, sp. gi. 
12 J) is one of tlie metals of the jilatinnm group. 
It is a white, veiy hard metal, re.semblin|' alum- 
inium rather than sih-er. It fuses less easily than 
platinum. It is ductile and malleable when pnie 
and aftei fusion, and insolnhle in all acids; but 
when alloyed in small quantity with plalinuin, 
copper, bismuth, and lead it dissolves with them 
in ct^iiu mjia. It usually foiiiis about one-half 
per cent, of the me of platiiuira, fi ora which it is 
e.'cti acted by a somewliut complicaled process. 
Three oxides, two hulpliules, and a chloiide of 
rhodium have been obtained and examined by 
chemists. The cldmide unites with soveial soluble 
chlmides to foim oiystallisahle doiihle salts, which 
are of a io.sc colour (whence the name rhodium, 
from the Gr. rhodoii, ‘a rose’). The metal was 
discuveicd in 1803 by Wollaston. 

Rliododcudvou (Ur., 'rose-tree’), a gentr.s of 
trees audslurrhs of the iiatirral order Etlcetu, hav- 
ing ten stamens, a very sirrall calyx, a hell-shaped 
or somewhat funnel-shaped corolla, and a ea))srile 
splitting up through the dissepiments. The buds 
in this and nearly allied genera, as Azalea ((pv.), 
are scaly and conical. The species are irunrerons ; 
they have evergreen leave.s, and rirany of tlreirr are 
of great beauty hotlr in foliage and in llowors. A 
few small species are natives of eoiitinonlal Eurojre 
and of Siberia ; hut the greater miiiiher belong to 
the teiiipeiate parts of North Auierioa, arid to the 
iiiountains of India, if. maaiiiiuim, so designated 
when the far larger Indian .species were unknown, 
is oominori in Britain as an oniamontal shrub. It 
is a large sliiiih or small tree, which forms im- 
pcnetrahle thickets on many parts of tire Alleghany 
Mountains, and has a magrrilioent appearance wlien 
in flower. The leaves are large, oblong, acute, 
stalked, leathery, dark green and shining above, 
I'usty brown beneath. The flowers are large, in 
umbellate corymbs, varying in colour from irale 
carmine to lilac. This species is quite hardy in 
Britain ; as i.s also if. ponticum, a very eiiuilar 
species, with narrower and more pointed leaves, 
which ate of the same colour on both sides, a native 
of we.steru Asia, and apparently also of the soiitlr 
of Spain, if. Ctitawbianso, a native of the .southern 
mrls of the Allogliaiiies, with large purple flowers ; 
if. Cauoasioum, the nanio of which imlicates its 
origin ; and if. arborcum, a native of Hepnl, with 
very dense heads of large sc.arlet flowers, and leaves 
d-G inches long, aUniiiing in its native country a 
height of 30 or 40 feet, are also fine species, and 
well known. Most of the extremely nnmerons 
varieties now ermimon in our garden.s and slirirb- 
heries have been produced from them by hybridis- 
ing or otlierivise.— Many splendid species of rliodo- 
dendron were discovered in the llimalayas, the 
Khasia Hills, and other moiintainous parts of India, 
by Dr Hooker and others ; and rrraiiy of thenr have 
been introduced into cultivatimr in Europe, 
if. Falconei'i is described as irr foliage the rraost 
srrperb of all, the leaves being 18 or 19 moires long. 
It is a tree 30-50 feet higlr, with leaves only at the 
extremities of the bvarrolres. It grow.s irr eastern 
Nepal at an altitude of 10,000 feet. if. argentewn 
Iras flowers 4^ inches long, and equally broad, 
clustered, and very beautiful, if. Maddmi, 11, 



Ehododench'orr arhoreum. 

white flowers, sard to be larger than those of any 
otlrer rhododendron. All these belong to the 
Himalayas. Irr more southern latitudes, as on the 
Neilgherty Hills and on the mouirtaius of Ceylon, 
if. nobilo prevails, a timber -tice 50 to 70 feet liigli, 
every branolr covered with a blaze of crimson 
flowers, if. Koysii and if. Thihaudienso, also 
natives of the north of India, have flowers nith 
irearly tubular corolla, if. /erniginemn and 11, 
hirsutum are small species, shrubs froirr 1 to 3 
feet in bciglit, natii'c.s of tlie Alps, and among the 
Ihrest ornaments of alpine scenery. They are called 
Alpenrose (Alpine Rosa) by the Gormans. They 
have sirrall carinino-coloured Jloweis in mnhellate 
clusters. The moiiiitaiii-slopeB glow with their 
blossoms in July and August. The flora of the 
Himalayas coiilaiiis a number of similar small 
species, if. anihojwgon and if. setomm, dwarf 
sliitihs with strongly-Bcentod leaves, clothe the 
3nountai)i.s in eastern Nepal, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet ami upwards, with a green mantle, 
brilliant with ilowoi's in summer, if. iiivale is the 
most alpine of woody plants, spreading its small 
woody branches close to the gi-ound at an elevation 
of 17,000 feet in Sikkim, if. Icqijwnicum, a pio- 
cimibent shrub, with small flowers, grows as far 
north as human settlements have reached in Europe, 
Asia, anrl America. Sonre of the species of this 
gontts posse.ss narootio properties. An oil obtained 
from the buds of if. ^fevrugiimmii and if. hirsutum 
is used by the inlialiitants of the Alps, under the 
name Olio di Mannuita, as a lonredy for pains in 
the joints, gorrt, and stone, if. chrysanthum, a 
low shrub, with golden yellow llowors, a native of 
Siberia, is also rtsud in gout nrrd rhorrmatrsni. if. 
(dnnaharinum, a Himalayan .species, poisons goats 
which feed rrpon it, and when used for fuel causes 
inllamniation of tiro face and eyes. Brrt the iloweis 
of if. arhoreum are eaten irr India, and Europeans 
make a palatable jelly of them, 

IMiOclopc, the ancient name of a mountain- 
chain (7474 feet) extending along the herders of 
Macedonia and Thrace. The Tirrks call it Dospad 
Yailctsi, the Bulgarians Despoto Daqh, both titles 
liaving roferenoo to the nnmeious ( Greek ) monas- 
teries that stud its sides. Of these the_ most 
famous is the vast fortress-monastery of Rile, in 
the north-west of the range, standing on its 
southern side in the midst of magnificent pine 
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foiests. Itilo has foi geneiationa been the focns 
of the national Bnlgaiian church and the mainstay 
of Bulf?avian nationality. See Fortmghtly Review 
(Apiil 1891). 

Rhondda Vallej’, in Glamorganshiie, South 
Vales, is noted as a centie of coal-mining and for 
its fine scenei v. The i ail way connecting the wliole 
valley diiectly with Swansea thiough the tunnel 
of Blaengwynte was opened in 1890. 

Rhone (IjsX. Rhodttnus), the only important 
French river which falls into the Me'diteiranean, 
takes its lise in the Swiss Alps, on tlie western 
side of Mount St Gothard, at an altitude of 575i2 
feet, and not far from the souices of the Rhine 
Its entire length, fioni its .source to its mouth 
in the Gulf of Lyons, is 501 miles, and the area 
of its river-hasin 38,170 sq. m. It first runs in a 
south-westerly direction thiongh the canton of 
Valais, along a narrow valley between the Bernese 
and the Pennine divisions of the Alps, until near 
Maitigny it takes a sudden tuin to the north and 
pours its waters into the Lake of Geneva (q.v.). 
It issues from the lake at its .southern e.vtiemity, 
proceeding west, and then foices a passage through 
the Jura. The municipality of Gene\ a has taken 
advantage of the strong and steady cun ent of the 
river where, passing through the city, it is divided 
by an island into two ai ms, to utilise it for indus- 
tiial purposes. A system of 20 tui bines with 4-100 
hoise-power has been constructed in a building in 
the bed of one of the anus, at a cost of £283,000 ; 
and by this means, in 1890, 220 motors with some 
1600 hoise-power were at work. Formeily the 
river used to disappear for some distance near Fmt 
I’Boluse into the subtenauean channel La Perte du 
Rhone; but the vault or covering of the goige into 
which it plunged has now been blown away by 
blasting agents. At St Gdnis the Rhone turns 
back suddenly to the north-nest, and then once 
luoie Hows westwards through a nioie level countiy 
as far as Lyons, where it is joined by its largest 
tributary, the SaOne (283 miles long), from the 
north. From Lyons it follows a southern diieotion 
past Vienne, Valence, Montoliniart, Avignon, and 
Arles, where begins its delta, embraced between 
two main arms, tlie Greater and the Lesser Rhone 
Its most important affluents aie, on the light, the 
Ain, Saone, Aidbche, and Gaul ; on the left, the 
Aive, Isbie, Drome, and Durance. Fioni Lyons 
southward the Rhone is easily navigable for good- 
sized vessels ; but the up-navigation, owing to the 
lapidity of the cun ent and the sudden shifting of 
sandbanks, is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty, and is at times almost impracticable. On 
account of these and other obstructions, which are 
gieatest near the mouths of the river, communi- 
cation with the Mediterianean is in great pait 
dependent upon canals. Canals likewise connect 
the Rhone with the Rhine by the SaOne, with the 
Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne. 

RIlOllC, a department of France, part of the 
founer Lyonnais, has an area of 1077 sq, ni. and a 
pop. (1886) of 772,912 (741,470 in 1881). It lies 
almost wholly in the basin of the Rhone and tlie 
SaOne, its eastern boundary being formed by these 
rivers. The surface is almost entirely hilly, being 
broken up in all directions by low spurs of the 
Cevennes. Corn, potatoes, wine, and fruits are 
the principal products. Nearly one-half the area 
is cultivated, one-eighth is vineyards, one-ninth 
under foiest, and nearly one-sixth meadows. Some 
13 million gallons of wine are made annually. The 
department is industrially one of the most im- 
portant in Franco ; all the branches are carried on 
at Lyons (q.v,), the capital of the department. 
Arrondissements, Lyons and Villefianche. See 
also Bouchiss-du-Rh6nb. 


Rhubarb (Low Lat. rheuharbarmn, fiom Gr. 
rhtoH barbaron, liteially ‘baibaiian iheum;' rheon 
is an adjective fiom rha, ‘ the plant found neai 
the rivei Rha ’ — i e. the Volga ; the botanical 
name being simjdr rheum), a genu.s of plants of 
the natural oulei "Polygonace.e, closely allied to 
Ruine.x (dock and son el), fiom which it differs in 
haring nine stamens, thiee shield-like stigmas, 
and a three winged achenium. The species, about 
twenty, aie laige herbaceous plants, natives of the 
cential legions of Asia, with strong, branching, 
almost fleshy roots ; eiect, thick, branching stems, 
-soiiietinies 6 or 8 feet high ; the stems and blanches 
whilst in the bud covered with large membranous 
sheaths. The leaves nie laige, stalked, entile oi 
lobed ; the floweis aie small, whitish oi led, gener- 
ally veiy numerous, in large loose jiauicles of many- 
lloweied clusteis. The loots aie medicinal; but 
it is not definitively known what species of ihubaib 
yields the valued rhubarb of coinnieice, which 
comes fiom inland parts of China or Chinese 
Taitary. The bulk of it leaches Euiope now 
diiect fiom China, but the best, in limited qinanti 
ties, is biought tliioiigh Russia It is coiiimonly 
known in Ei-it.ain as Turhey Rhubarb, because it 
was formerly brought by way of Asiatic Turkey. 

The leaf-stalks of ihubaib contain an agieeable 
mixture of eitiic and malic acids, and when young 
and tender are much used, like apples, for tarts 
and various kinds of preserves. A kind of wine 
imu' also be made of it. For these puiposes 
diffeient kinds of rhubarb are now very exten- 
sively cultivated in Britain, and in other temperate 
and cold countries. A number of species have 
been introduced into cultivation for their leaf- 
stalks. The cultivated kinds, E. nndidatum, B. 
rhapontiemn, and B. hybridmn, with endless 
varieties produced by the art of the gardener, 
all have broad, heart-shaped, undivided leaves, 
and the leaf-stalks flattened and giooved on the 
upper side. The leaf-stalks are often also of a 
reildish colour, which in some of the finest vai ietie.s 
pervades their whole flesh. Rhubarb is cultivated 
on a most extensive scale by market-gardeners. It 



Rhubarb [Sheum officinale). 


is forced in winter and early spring by being 
placed in pots within houses, or uy having pots 
inverted over it, and dung and straws heaped 
around ; and forced rhubaib is more tender and 
delicate than that which grows in open air. The 
stalk.s when blanched are much less harsh in ta.ste 
and require less sugar to be lendered palatable. 
It is largely grown also in many parts of the 
United States. 
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Tlie ■well-lcnowu luedieinal li. officinale differs 
considerably in appeainnce fioin the kinds pre- 
ferred in kitehen-gaidens ; the petioles are nearly 
round, and fclje under side of the leaf is covered 
with small, erect hairs. Tlie numeious varieties 
of commercial rhubaib may be tliiown into two 
groups; (1) Asiatic if/iuiuris— Cliinese, passing 
under the names of Russian, Muscovy or Turkey, 
Canton or East Indi.in, Batavian or Dutch 
trimmed, yielded probably by B. officinale and 
a variety of R. palmatimi; Sibeiian, by if. 
rhaponticum : Himalayan large, hy B. emodi, 
and small by B, wcbbianum ; Bokliaran or 
Buchaiian, by if. undulatiim. (i) European Bhu- 
barbs — English, by B. rlaqionticum and B, officin- 
ale; French, hy B. rhaponticum, compactiini, and 
undulatmn; Austiian (Moravian), hy if. rhaponti- 
cum. B. palmutum is believed to produce sorue of 
the host Russian rhubarb. Whether B. officinale 
occuis in Shan-lisi and Sze-chwan, fioin which pro- 
vinces the true rhubarh i.s cbielly obtained and sent 
to Hankow, is not dehnitively known. The e.vport 
of rhubarb from China (the so-called Turkey Rhn- 
baib) has largely increased of late year’s. The 
average shipments of the four years ending with 
1889 ivere 7500 cwt. per annum, against leas than 
4000 cwt. twenty year.s before. The Chinese rhu- 
bar-b is of very variable rpiality, whole chests 
of li to 3 cwt. aorrretiirres afforditrg but a few 
pounds of sound roots. The Shan-hsi rhnbarb 
used to be the be.st in the market, the roots 
being large, srtrooth, and e.'ttreirrely fragrant. It 
is now, however, of itrferior quality, and dried 
with less care, apparently itr overrs, in which case 
it soon rots in the centre, or is attaclced by insects. 
Sze-ohwan furnishes a good and cheap rhubarb, 
esteemed in the Lotrdou rrrai'ket, whore it is known 
as 'high-dried Shanghai rhubar-b.’ The r'oots are 
small, r’orrgh on the e-xterior-, delrcietrb in Ihivour-, 
and when out give out little scent. Tiro plant 
from which the Java rhubarb is der-ived is not 
known ; it resembles the Chine.se itr smell and 
taste, but its activity is one-fourth loss. 

The rhubarb plarrt is distributed through an 
imttrense tract of counti’y in the central jirovinces 
of China j probably sevct-al species yield the sattre 
drug. According (o Professor Maxitttoweez, B. 
palmatum is [rrobably the plant irrodncing tiro 
drug whose repntation date.s from the tiirre of the 
Aiabiatr atrd Greek physicians. It was introduced 
by Dr Monnsey frotrt Russia to Great Britain, and 
cultivated at Edinburgh hy Sir A. Dick prior to 
1774. Garden vlrnbarh ( B. rhaponticum ) was iir rrso 
in England in the tirrre of Charles 11. Tire medi- 
cirral root is rrow grown extensively in Errglarrd, 
France, Gerrrrarry, Austria, St Peterslrrrrg, arrd 
other par-ts of Europe. It is very dillieirlt to 
diatiuguish between the true Clrinese rhubarb 
and tire root obtained in Europe by tire culture 
of various species of Rlretirrr. According to Cauvet, 
tire European rrtay be diatinguished fr’otn the 
exotic by ( 1 ) tire rectilinear disposition of its 
rays, from tire centre to tire civcmirference ; (2) 
tire presence upon its ciroumferenoe of a brown 
zone, relatively large and es]teoially ver-y distinct; 
and (3) the absence of the radiateci systems 
(.stars) so numerous iit the Russian rhnbarb, less 
freriuent, bnt always easy to recognise, in the 
Clrinese. In tire true rhubarb tire rays are 
di.sper.secl irrogular-ly over the fractured surface. 
Eoirre English rhubarh, probably obtained fr'oni B. 
rhaponticum, is readily uistiirguished from Chinese 
by being less marbled upon the fracture, and by 
the absence of the diamond-shaped meshes upon 
its surface. There were fornterly three classifica- 
tions of rhubarh— Russian, Turkish, and Chinese 
or East Indian, bnt these are now reduced to 
European and Chinese. Before the operring of the 


treaty ports in China rrrost of the rhubarh con- 
Slurred in Europe was ohtairred frorrr the Chinese 
atKiachta, carefully selected arrd brought overlarrd 
through Russia, which has entirely lost this prized 
monopoly, tire quantity rrow ootrveyed titer e over- 
laitd fiottt Cliina heiitg iiisignilicairt. Chiitese 
rhubarh, received direct, is distinguished by the 
sttrall size, dark colour, and irregular sltape of the 
holes witlr wltich it is pierced ; Iry the outer surface 
being frequently marked with wlritislr reticulations, 
wlticlt are rttorc evident wlretr tire powder lias beeti 
nibbed olf; and by tire tr’ansverse .surface showing 
a number of star-like marks, but no cortical layer. 
Tire plant is bavclly cultivated in Cliina, but grow.s 
wild. The root-stocks are dug up when fiorii 
six to seven years old, just before tire flower- 
ing season. They arc tben peeled, cut in length.^ 
measuiiitg 4 to 5 iiiclies, bored through tire iiiiddle, 
placed on strings and hung up to dry. Tlieie is 
coiisideiahle diversity of form in the China rhu- 
barh, arising from tire various oireratioiis of par- 
ing, slicing, and trimming; hut Ihese forms are 
not found in the same package, tire drug lieiiig 
nstially sot ted into what arc commotily known as 
‘rounds’ and ‘flats.’ The Indian thiihaib is fre- 
quent in irai’ta of tire Punjab Ilimalayas fioiii 
7000 to 14,000 feet. It is le.ss active than tlie im- 
ported I’hnhail), and has been often pronoiinced 
worthless; but, according to Dr Watt, this is owing 
to the fact that an inferior variety reaches the 
lilaiiis. The whole BOur stems are eaten both 
stowed and I'aw, while the leares of this and other 
mtecies are dried and smoked in Tibet and in the 
Eastern nimalaya,s. 

Ehttharh is not individually nieutioued now in 
the odicial trade retiirns, Imt is itioluded witlr 
‘unemimeiatcd drugs.’ Since 1870, wlien the im- 
ports wore 343,000 Ih., and the average prices 
ranged from 3s. 4il. to 5a. Oil. per Ih., tire sn]iplie5 
have increased and prices liave fallen Irv oiie-Iialf, 
The production of Eiigiisii grown rhuliarl) root now 
nmortnfcs to alioiit 12,000 lb. amrually, of wliicli 
from tliree to four Umusand iioiiiid,s are exported. 

Clieriiically, rhuhiub cou.sists of mucilage, oxalate 
of lime, an albuminoid coiitaiiiing nitrogen and sul- 
plitit, cr.) stalline resins, taimiii, gallic acid, sugav, 
cln’y.sopliario (decomposable into clirysoplianio acid 
and gJrtcose), rlieotnanic acid, anrl emodiu. 

Rhubarb may be biielly desctilied as a catliartie, 
an astringent, and a tonic. As a catliaitic it 
chieny operatoB by increasing tiro uiUHCiihu action 
of tire iiitcstine.s ; and wlicn tire catliartie action 
is over there is generally more or lens constipation. 
Klinbarb is one of tire best aperients for general 
use in infancy, in consequence of tire certainty of 
its action, and of its tonic and nsti’ingent pro- 
perties, whicli are of tiiucli importance in tire treat- 
ineiit of many infantile diseases attended with 
imperfect digestion and irritation of the intestinal 
canal. In adults it is serviceable in chronic 
diarrlioea and dysentery, wlicn it is e.Xjiedient to 
clean out the howuls. It is also a useful aperient 
in convalescence from oxhaiistiiig disease, as being 
free froiri tire risk of overacting ; and, for the same 
reason, it is a useful medioiiie for persons wlio are 
eoiistitntioiially liable to over -purgation from trivial 
cattsos. 

Kliuddlail) a decayed town of Flintshire, 
North Wales, on tho Clwyd, 3 miles SSE. of 
Rhyl. Its ruined castle, dating from 1016, arid 
disniaiitled after its capture hj' tho Roundheads in 
1040, was the scene of tho Iretrayal of Richard II. 
by Percy ( 1399 ) ; at tire iriarsh of Mnrfa Rhuddlan, 
across tire river, Oll'a defeated Oaradoo (796). 
With Flint, &o., Rliiiddlan returns a member to 
parliament. Pop. 1242. 

Rlius. See Sumach. 
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Bliyl, a ^^ateling• place of Flintsliiie, North 
AVales, at the mouth of the Clwycl, 30 miles NW. 
of Chester. .V mere Kshiiig-village so late as 1830, 
it has line sands, a pioinenade pier 705 5'arcls long, 
huilt in 1867 at a cost of £17,000, an esplanade, an 
aquarium and winter garden, a dozen hotels, baths, 
itc. ; and, thoujjh the country around is flat, it 
cotrrmatrds fine vrews of the Snowdonian mountains. 
Pop. (1851)lo03; (1881)6029; (1891)6491. 

Rhyme, or, move properly. Rime (the fomrer 
spelling being nrerely rhre to a confusion with the 
Greek rhythni), is itself a uatir-e Terrtonic word; 
A.S. rim, Icel. rima, Ger. reim, and O.H. Ger. rim 
(whence Fr. rime, Ital. rima)', probably cognate 
with Gi-. ip0y,6i, ‘number.’ In ear ly English rime 
(and the same is true of Ger. reim and the other 
forms of the word in other northern tongues as well 
as in the Romanic) nreant simply a poem, anriirr- 
hered or rersified piece (corrrpare Lat. numcri, 
‘numbers ’ = verses, versification) ; but it has now 
conre to signify what is the rrrost prominent marl; 
of versification in all these tongues — viz. the re- 
crrnence of siirrilar sorrnds at certain irrtervals. As 
there may be vnriorr.s degrees and kinds of i-eseiii- 
hlance between two syllables, there are different 
kinds of rinre. "When words begin with the same 
cou.sonant we have Alliteration (q. v.), which was 
the prevalent form of rime in the earlrer Terrtonic 
poetry, a.s in Anglo-Savorr. In iS[)anislr and Portu- 
guese we find enrployed a peculiar kind of riitte 
called Aisonaiwe, oon.si&ting in the coincidence of 
the vowels of the corresponding syllables, without 
regard to the oorrsotraitts ; this accords well with 
the character of these languages, which abound in 
full-toned vowels, hirt is iuetfective in English and 
other languages in which corrsommta predominate. 
In its more usual souse, however, rime denotes 
coriespondenee in the final syllables of words, and 
is chielly used to rirark tire ettds of the lines or 
verses in poetry. Complete identity in all the parts 
of the syllables beginirirrg with the sattre oorrsonants 
constitutes what the French call rich rinre, as in 
\i\odUc, HuUle ; heuirfd, sairfe. They designate as 
yjoor rimes most of such t lures as Etrgli.sh verse 
allows — collocations of sinrilar syllables beginning 
with different consonants, as prtf/c and rage, nuit 
and imtndt. ‘This difference of taste,’ says Mr 
F. 1Y. H. Myors, ‘ seems par tly to depend on the 
rrrore intimate liaison existing in French pronunci- 
ation hetweerr tire consonant and the syllable which 
follorvs it— which syllable will often' consist of a 
vorvel sound very rapidly pronorrnoed, like the 
terminations in the accented e, or very indetermin- 
ately protronrreed, like the nasal terminatioirs in 
VI and 71. If the consonant which gives the whole 
character to ternriiratrorrs like these differs in the 
two riryirritrg lines, there seems to he hardly enough 
substance left in the rhynre to satisfy the ear’s 
desire for a recurring sound. This view is illus- 
trated by such English rhymes as alo/te and yfoicw, 
where an additional _ richness seems sometimes 
gained froirr the pres’ence of the I in both the 
rhyming syllables.’ Undoubtedly one of the 
delights of rime is expectance, hut that of nni- 
forirrity in variety, rnther than of irronotonons 
and absolute uniformity. Although such rimes 
ar-e uob only allowed hut sought after in French, 
in English they are deservedly corr.sidered faulty, 
or rather as not tnre rimes at aU. No one thinks 
of makirrg d^lore rime with explore. Riming 
syllables in English rrrrrst agree in so far’, and 
differ in so far : the vowel and what follows it — if 
a7iything follow it — rmist he the same in both; the 
articulatio7i before the vowel must be different. 
Thu.s, mark r-irrre-s with \ark, hai-k, ark, but not with 
temai'k. In the case of 7na7'k and ark the absence 
of any initial articulation in the latter of the tw'o 
makes the necessary difference. As an example 


of rime where nothing follows the vowel we may 
take be-/orc, which ritttes with fme-(/o, or with 0/ 
hut rriit with lo. To make a jierfect time it L 
neces-atv, besides, that the srllahles he both 
accented ; hee and merrily c.arr hardlv he said to 
rime. It is almost needle's to fetriar'k that rinre 
depends on the sound, and not on tire spelling. 
Fluuiih and t/iough do not make a rinre, nor ease 
and decease. 

Such words as roaring, A.e ploring, fotnr double 
limes; and uri-_/h/ f u«nfe, im-portu7iate, fr rimes. 
In doulde or triple rimes the first syllable must he 
accented, and the others ought to he un.aceented, 
and to he completely identical. In the sacred Latin 
hymns of the middle ages the times are all doiihle 
Of triple. This was a iicces.sity of the Latin lan- 
guage, in which the irilleetion.al teiiiiiiiations are 
without accent, which throws the accent in most 
cases on the syllable next the last— do-focmii, vi- 
loriim; .sup-^rZ/efn, con-fitm. Although rimes occur 
chiefly between the end-syllahlcs of tlilferent line.s, 
thev are not unfieqtiently U'cd within the saiiie 
line, especially in popular poetry ; 

And then to -pc how >e 'il 

How and tii/d, and ditreajjtckit 

And ICC inaat-hi jll Ctiilic fluatuig hy. 

When two succe^sire lines liiiie thev form a 
couplet; three fmm a tripht. Often the lines rime 
alternately or at greater intervals, formitig gioiijis 
of four (quatrains) or more. A group of lines 
cmhiacing all the varieties of nretre aria corithiiia- 
tion-s of tiitie that occur in the piece forms a 
section called a stave, sometimes a siaiixa, often, 
hut improperly, a verse. In the days of elaborate 
Acrostics (q.v.), verses constrrreted'in shapes, and 
other conceits, it was the fashion to interlace rimes 
in highly artifreial systems ; almost the only com- 
plex anangemenfs now cuiTent in English are the 
vaiiotts forms of the sonrret, atrd the Spenserian 
stanza. Tennyson has acevrstorned the English ear 
to a quatrain in which, instead of alternate time.', 
the flr.st line times with the fourth, atrd the second 
with the third. 

It is a irristake to suppose that rinre is a mere 
ornanrent to versification. Besides heirtg in itself 
a pleasittg mtrsical accord, it serves to ntark the 
endings of the lines and other .sectioris of the metre, 
and tints lettders the rhythm more distinct atrd 
appreciable than the rrccents alone can do. 8o 
mrtch is this the ca.se that iit French, iir wdiich the 
accents are hut feeble, metre without linte is so 
undistinguishable fi’ora prose that blank verse has 
never obtained a footing, notwithstanding the war 
once waged by Frettclt scholars against rimed versi- 
fication. ‘ The advantages of rime,’ says Grre.st, 
‘have been felt so strongly that no people have 
ever adopted an accentual rhythm without also 
avlopting rinre.’ The Greek arrd Latin metres of 
the classic period, depending upon time or qrrantity, 
and not upon accent, were able to dispense with 
the accessory of rime ; but, as has been well 
observed by Tr'encli (Introduction io Sacred Latin 
Poetry), everr ‘the prosodic poetry of Greece and 
Rome was equally obliged to marie this (the divi- 
sion into sections or verses), though it did it in 
another way. Thus, had dactyls arrd spondees 
been allow'ed to he promiscunrtsly used tlrrorrghout 
the hexameter line, no satisfying token would have 
reached the ear to indicate the close of the verse ; 
and if tire hearer had once missed the termination 
of the line it would have been almost impossible 
for him to recover it. But the fixed dactyl and 
spondee at the end of the line answ’er the same 
pmpose of strongly marking the close as does the 
rime in the accentuated verse ; and in _ otlier 
metres, in like rrtanner, licerrses permitted in tire 
beginning of the line ar'e excluded at its close, tire 
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motives for this greater stiictiie&s being the same.’ 
It is chiefly, peihaps, from failing t(i satisfy this 
nocessaiy condition tliat model n mnimed veise is 
found imsalisfaclory, at least for popular poetry ; 
and it may he doubted whether it is nod owing to 
the classical prejudices of scholius that our common 
English blank veise got oi maiiibaiiied the hold it 
liusT 

The objection that lime was ‘the invention of a 
haibarous age, to set oil' wretclied matter ami lame 
metre,’ lests m.aiiily on ignoraiiee of its real hhtmy. 
It cannot he considered as the e.vclu&ive invention 
of any paitionlar people or age. It is something 
human, and imiver.sal as poetry or music — the 
lesiilt of the iiLStinotive craving foi well-marked 
recurrence and aceoid. The oUlest poems of the 
Chinese, Indians,, and Arabs are rimed ; so are 
those of the Iiisli and 'Welsh. In the few fiag- 
nients of the earliest Latin poetry that aie e.vtaiil, 
in which the metre was of an accentual, not quanti- 
tative kind, theio is a manifest tendency to ter- 
minations of similar sound. This native tendency 
was overlaid for a time by the importation from 
Gieece of the quantitative metres; yet even under 
the dominance of tliis exotic system liming verses 
were not altogellior iiiiknoirii ; Ovid especially 
sliowa a liking for tlicm : 

Quill ooiluin slollas. lot hnliiit tua Homa pucllaa; 

and in tlie decline of classicality they liecome more 
common. At last, when learning began to decay 
under the irruptions of tlio noitliern nations, and 
a knowledge or tlie quantity of word.s— a tiling in a 
great measure arhitrnry, and requiring to he learned 
—to be lost, the native and more natural property 
of accent gradually reappeared as tlie ruling prin- 
ciple of Latin rliytlmi, and along with it tlie tend- 
ency to rime, It was in tliis new veliiole that the 
early Cliiistian poets sought to convey tlieir new 
ideas and aspiration.?, Tlie lime.s ivere at lirst 
often rude, and not sustained througliont, as if 
lighted upon by chance. Distinct traces of tlie 
adoption of rime are to ho seen as early as tlie 
Iiymns of Hilary ( died 3G8 ), and tlie system attained 
its greatest perfeetion in tlie 12tli and 13th cen- 
turies. In refutation of the ooumion ojiiiiion tliat 
tlie Latin liymnologi.si.sof tlie middle ages liorrowed 
tlie art of rime from tlie Teutonic nation-s, Dr Ciiiesb 
brings the conoliisivo fact that no poem exists 
written in a Teutonic dialect witli linal rime before 
Otfried's EvanqcUj, wliioli was written in Frankisli 
aliout 870. Alliteration liad previously been tlie 
guiding princijile of Teutonic rliytlims ; hut after a 
struggle, longer protracted in England tliaii on tlie 
Continent, it was .superseded by end-rimes. 

See the articles Aliutbuation, Blank Vebse, Hexa- 
MEi'En, Metue, Ode, I’oetiit, and Sonnet; also Guest’s 
History of EwjUsh Bhythms ( ed. by Professor Skeat, 1882), 
where the whole Buhjuot is learnedly and elaborately 
treated ; Treuoli'a Sacred Latin Poetry (1801) ; F. Wolf, 
XJehcr die Lais, Segueiieen, und Leiclie (Ileitl. 1841); 
and Soliipper’s Enrjlische tfetrik ( Bunn, 1881-89). 

Rhymer. See Thomas the Riiymee, 

_ Riiyinncy, a town of Monmouthshire, on the 
river Rhyimiey (running to the Bristol Channel 
near Cardill’), SJ- miles W. of Tredeg.ar. It is the 
seat of ironworks. Pop. ( 1801 ) 7030 ; (1891) 7733. 

Rliynclioiiclla. See Brachiopoda. 
RhyncUophora. See Weevil. 
Rliynchops. See Skimmer. 

Rhyolite. See Liparite. 

Rhys, John, was born near Ponterwyd in 
Cardiganshire, June 21, 1840, served a pupil- 
4. 1 ,. 'i-iceship, and after the course at 

illege kept a school in Anglesey 
’805, when he entered Jesus 
I was elected to a fellow- 


ship at Melton in 1869, and next continued his, 
studies at the Sorhoiiiie, Heidelberg, Leipzig, imd 
Giiltiiigen, retuiiiiiig in 1871 to become inspector of 
schools for Elint and Denbigh. In 1877 he vas, 
appointed profe.ssor of Celtio in the University of 
Uxfoid, and in 1881 was elected to a fellowship at 
Jesus College. Ills Lcctiiras on IVelsh Philoloeni 
(1877) and Celtic Britain (1882) confirmed the re- 
putatiou for erudition which he had already g.ained 
by bis eoiitiibiitions to Kiilm’s Bcitraeje ziir vcrgl, 
Sjn-uchforschnng, the Ecuiie Celtiqvc, and the 
Arcliaiolugiu Camhrensis. He gave the Hihbert 
Lectures on Celtic Heathendom in 1880, and at the 
close of 1889 the Rbind Lectures at Edinburgh, 
Profe.ssor Rhys is a contributor to the present woik. 

Rhythm may he defined as measured or timed 
movements, legnlated siiceesbioii. In older that a 
number of parts may constiUile a jdeasing whole, 
a certain i elation or proportion must he felt to per! 
vade them, and this exenijililied in the arrange- 
iiienb of matter into visible objects, as in scnlptiue, 
arcbitectiire, and other jilastic arts, produces a 
rhythm which is iisually called siimmetry. Ehythm 
applied to the nioveiiicnts of the body jiroduees tlie 
dance. ‘The rhythmical arrangement of souiula 
not articulated produces mwtiu, while from the like 
ariaiigemeiit of articulate sounds we get tlie 
cadences of jin' 0 ,vc, and themcnsiircs of verse. Verse 
may be defined a.s a succession of articulate sound.?, 
regulated by a rliythni so definite that wo can 
rtwlily foresee the lesitlls which folloir from its 
aiiplication. Hhythm is also met nith in prose; 
but in the latter its range is so wide that we never 
can niitioipate its How, while the pleasure we deiivo 
from verse i.s fonnilod on this very anticijiation.’ 

The rhylhm of verse is marked in vniions ways. 
In Greek and Latin, (luring their classic periods, 
quaniiitj, or the regulated snceession of long anil 
slioit syllahlc.s, was the distinguishing mark of 
verae. In the languages deseeiKled from these the 
rhythm de)iend8 upon accent. Tlie recurrenee of 
similar sounds, or rhuo, is also used, along with 
accent, to render cerinin poinks of the rhytlim more 
distiiiot, as well as to cmhellish it. See Metre, 

linyaiE. 

Rliytilia, a genus of Rircnia, akin to the 
dngong and niamiLoe, of which only one species 
has been made known — the Ithythia stellori, dis- 
covered by Behring and the naturalist Steller 
when they were wrecked on lieliring Island in 
1741, and described very fully by Ktcller. At that 
date they were extremely plentiful in this pait 
of the northern Pacilie, hut wore soon almost 
extirpated by the Russian hiiutors and tradeis, 
Nordenskiohl ’s inquiries led liim to believe tliat 
individuals were soeu till the middle of the 19th 
century. The species was distinguished by its 
largo size, sluggislmcs.s, and iUs having horny jilates 
in jilace of teeth. The skin was lough and hair- 
less. The Vegre expedition brought home many 
skeletons. 

Rind. See Wahabis. 

Rinzait, a town of Bii.s.sia, slands near the right 
hank of the Oka, 111) miles by rail SE. of Moscow. 
A straggling, ill-built town of wooden liousea, it 
collects and sends to Moscow from seven tq eight 
million quarters of wheat every year. Pop. ( 1885) 
30, .327. — The government has an area of 16,250 
sq. ni. and a pop. (188.5) of 1,783,958. 

Ribltle. See Preston. 

Riltltoii, Riband, or Rimjanp ( a Celtic wmd). 
The principal ribbon manufacturing centre is Gov- 
entry in England, and St liltieiiiio and Basel abroad, 
os also, more recently, the middle Rhine. Ribbons 
were also formerly made in Derby and Leek. In 
Coventry the rilibon industry was commenced 
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by Bird at the beginning of tlie 18tli centui-y. 
Co' entry was at tliat time a city of l‘2,ai7 inhabit- 
ants. The population increased with the jn-ogre-s 
of the ribbon industry, until in 1861 it was 41,638 
In 1860 there were 8886 looms j but in lS8o not 
one-third of this numbei was employed, .and the 
number is much less now. In 1861 theie weie 
40,600 people dependent upon the ribbon tiade, in 
1881 not more than a fourth. The luin and migra- 
tion of tlie trade to the Continent aio.se from two 
causes — liist, stiikes, particulaily the gi'eat one of 
1860 ; second, the Fiench tieaiy of 1860, befoie 
wliich this branch was protected by a duty of 15 to 
30 ]ier cent. Tlie great competition of Basel and 
St Etienne then soon ruined the production of 
Coventry, for at the.se old centres labour was then 
much cheaper, the lioiiio of work longer, .and taste 
and style superior, particularly at St Etienne. 
Recently, however, much progie.ss has been made 
in England both in style and economy. Amongst 
the various kinds of libhons woven in Coventry 
aie the following: Taffet.r, groa-grain, twill, satin, 
satiiiette, ottoman-satin, ami terry, phi.sh, brocade, 
faille, plaid.s, watered .satin.s, hirthday-nhhons, and 
hook-maikera, saisiiets, orientals, wai.sth,ands, and 
other plain and iigured narrow f.ahiics. (If the 
names which indicate the kind of ground woik, 
gro.s-graiii is a ribbed silk ; plush, a velvety oi pile 
surface ; satin, a smooth polished surface, &e . ; and 
tliere are mixtures of the.se various f.ahrics, generally 
woven in stripes, faille with satin, satin with terry, 
velvet with satin, plain and figured in conjunction, 
making an infinite variety of decorative ettects both 
in weaving and colour. 

The ooiistruotion of the fabric of a ribbon is like 
tliat of broad silks — vi/. tlie threads or warp (Fi. 
chiune) lengthwise; those at right angles, or shot 
across the ribbon, the shute or weft {Fr. trame). 
The warp consists of many threads, the shute which 
interweaves the warp of one, or at most a few only, 
according to the iiiimhei of colours or style of fabric 
required. There aie two kinds of looms or methods 
of weaving, hand-looms and powei'-looiiis, the latter 
having gradually hut suiely superseded the former, 
exoejit for very artistic work. These two looms are 
also of two kinds, those whioli weave plain goods and 
those which weave figuied or patterned workT The 
latter are called Jacquard looms (see IVE.tTiItG ) ; 
in tliese every warp-thread is so isolated as to be 
under ineclianical control, .and can be laised or not 
independently of every' other thread. These warp- 
thieads are raised by' means of the ‘harness’ to 
allow of the shute to pass between the whole or 
parts of the warp-threads according to the pattern 
or style required. The harness is composed of 
‘ leishes,’ the purpose of which is to raise at will the 
warp-thread.s, each of whicli requires one leisli. 
The term ‘shed’ is applied to the warp when .separ- 
ated horizontally by' the harness for the shuttle to 
pass betsveeu ; this is called the ‘ openiug,' that in 
the upper surface being termed tlie top shed, and 
the lower p.art tire bottom .shed. The shuttle con- 
tains the quill in which lias been wound the ‘ filling,’ 
■which is a portion of tlie shute or weft-thread, and 
is propelled in the shuttle between the waiqi-thieads 
by hand or by otlier power, generally' steam-power. 
In front of this complicated meclianism is the 
‘slay’ or ‘reed,’ wliioh is a coinb-like apparatus 
through which the warp-threads pass before they' 
receive the shute intp its i'e.stiiig-place in tlie fabric. 
The Jacquard arrangement is placed on the top of 
the loom, and consists of perforated cards, with the 
requisite machinery to work them. See Silk. 

Ribbon-fislls a name given to several genera 
of Acanthopterous fi.slies having the body' iiiueh 
compressed and hand-like, the dowal fin extending 
the whole length of the back, the anterior rays 
being long and distinct, tlie skeleton soft, and 


the skin naked and silvery'. They are tine dee;)- 
sea fishes, and are widely distributed, though 
nowhere ahuiulant. Some authorities divide them 
into two groiiiia — the Tiachypteiidie, Iiaiing long 
ventral fins, ami occ.a.siunally' att.aining to a length 
of 10 feet, with a thickness ol .scarcely an inch ; and 
the Regalecidie, ivith the vential fins lepresented 
by single, oar-like Jilaiiients. The best-known 
species is liegalecus baitksii, the Ilealtish (ipv.). 

Ribbouislll, the name assumed by a gioiip of 
seciet associatioii.s among the lowei classe.s in 
Ireland throiiglioiit the half century e.xtending 
from )820 to 1870, at its gieatest height from about 
1835 to 1855. Its oiigin and organisation are alike 
wrapped in obscurity, hut it appeals in the begin- 
ning at lea.st to have' been politic.al in its .aims, and 
O’Coimell’s opinion seems most juohalile, that it 
giew out of the northern Defendeis yyho handeil 
them.selve.s to oppose the Oiange oiganisation. 
Earlier associ,ations with someyyhat sindlar aims 
yvere the 4Vhiteh()y.s and the Thresheis, and, in 
paiticular comets of the island, the Caideis, 
Shanavests, and Cat avals. 

Rihhoiiism, accoiding to O'C'omiell, yvas ntore 
political in the north, in piesence of the oiganisa- 
tion of the Orange lodges ; in the south it iloyved 
rather into yvhat he eliaiactevised as ‘ diiftless acts 
of outiage.’ Althongli eveiyyvlieie coudemiied by 
the C,atholic clergy, it included none hut CathoUc.s 
within its mimheis, and it maintained its influence 
by a system of oaths and secret signs and passwoids. 
Of these many weie made knoyvn to the authorities 
by informeib, but tliey yveie found to contiadict com- 
pletely rather than meiely dill'cr fiom each other. 
One striking feature of Rinbonlsni, as distinguished 
from most Iiisli patriotic a.ssociatinns, yvas the fact 
that its adherents belonged exclusively to the very 
loyve.st and most ignorant classes, the Imnibler 
peasantry, fann-.servants, labourers, and petty 
shojtkeeiiers, baldly even the smallest f.armeis or 
their sons apparently belonging to it in any p.art 
of Ireland. So far as there yvas any unity in 
its aims, it aimed at making itself a public con- 
science on all agrarian questions; but, as A. M. 
.Sullivan pointed out, the Ribbonism of one period 
.and of one district was not tlie Ribbonism of 
another. ‘In Ulster it professed to he a defen- 
sive or retaliatory league against Oiaiigeism. In 
Munster it was at first a coiiihiiiation against 
tithe-proctois. In Connaught it was an organisa- 
tion against i ack-reuting and evictions. In Leinster 
it often yvas mere trade-unionism, dictating by its 
mandates and enfoieiiig by its vengeance the 
employment or dismissal of workmen, stewards, 
and even domestics. This latter phase genoially 
preceded the disappearance of the system in a 
particular locality, and was evidently the lowest 
and basest form to which it sank or rotted in 
decay.’ 

The name, which of course originated in a green 
badge yvorn by the memheis, does not appear to 
haye been attached to it till about 1826; and its 
influence seems to have gi-oyvn gradually till about 
1855, from yvhicli time it began rapidly to decline 
before a healthier puldic ojiinion and a groyving 
political intelligence that recognised the greater 
advantage of more open and legitimate agitation. 
Here and there traces of a denmralised Ribbonism 
sui-ydved, capable of an occasional outbreak into 
malignant ci'ime, but its declaration as illegal by 
the 'Westmeath Act of 1871 yvas hardly better than 
a mere floggiirg of the hodie.s of the slain. 

See IV. Stewart Trerrch, Sealitiei of Irish Life (1868), 
and A. M. Sullivan, New Ireland (1877). 

Ribcau'Ville (Ger. Bajypoltsweiler), a toyvn of 
Upper Alsace, pleasantly situated amid vineyards 
at the yvest firot of the Vosges, 33 rrriles SSM'. of 
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Slrasburjj. Exculletifc wines are inatle ; cotton .mil 
calico goods are ni.aimf.T.ctnied, and there are 
mimerons flour, oil, and saw mills. Pop. 5902. 

Ribei'.a, Jusepe, called .Spagnoletto ( ‘ Little 
Spaniaul’), Avas boin at Jativa, near Valencia, on 
12tli Jnnmuy 1588, and died at Naples in 1056. 
Hb studied a few yeais with Francisco Ribalta at 
Valencia, then ci'o.ssed the sea and contimied his 
stiulius in Rome, Paima, .and jModena. He settled 
in Najile.s, where be adopted the bnldne.ss of Caia- 
vapgio’s style, and became the ablest painter among 
the iiatiindisti, or artEts whose treatment of sub- 
jects wa.s based on a vigorous, but generally coarse, 
representation of nature, in opposition to that 
I'oiinod on the .study of conventional or academic 
lules. He attiaoted the attention of the viceioy, 
liecame court-painter, ami rvas elected member of 
the Academy of St Luke at Rome in 1630. His 
realism is forcible and generally gloomy : he 
delighted to represent horrible ami gi'uesonrc sub- 
jects, such as the martyrdoms of SS. Bar-tholomew, 
Jamraiius, and Lawrence, ‘ Pionretheufi,’ &c. Sal- 
valor Rosa and Gioi'd.arro wei'e lii.s irrost disliir- 
gni.sheil pitpih. He executed several etchings 
marked by force arrd fiuedoiir. 

ilibes (from Arab, jvfrnc), a genua of shrirbs 
belotrging to the natiual order Ribesiaceie, familiar 
exantples of which are the Gito.sebevrjy and tire Cur- 
rant of gardens. The species are chiefly nativch of 
the tempei-ato and colder regiona of the northern 
heuriaphevo ; some are found at high elevations in 
tropical Amei'ioa and oir the Pacilie coast, from 
California to Chili. They are found also on the 
mountains of Northern India, in the colder regions 
of Africa and Europe, but westoim Ameidca is 
the borne of the laigost number of the s.]>eoies. 
Tlioy are twiggy shrubs, often, a.s in the Goosebeiry 
{li. i/rumutana and It. upcciosum), armed with 
spines, clothed with decidrums alternate leaves, 
rraually palmately lolied. The flower’s are axillary 
in raoeines, rarely solitary — .small hut often showy 
in the mass, as in R, spcaiuMii and R. ucatgiiincum, 
the former a natir'o of California, often to bo met 
with trained to walls in British gardens ; the latter, 
enjoying a wide range in the uortlieni United 
States, is also a very popular shrub in British 
gardens, well known under the name Scarlet oi‘ 
Xflowering Currant. The caly.x is the most con- 
spieuous organ of the flower. It is persistent or 
adiieres to the fruit after it is ripe, a feature very- 
familiar in the gooseberry. The fiuit is a berry, 
not in all .specios succulent, as in tire goo.seberiy, 
oui rant, amt other.s, but somotiiire.s, as in R. sait- 
(jvinciiDi, almost entirely imlple.ss when ripe. 

The most important product of the geims is tiro 
fruit, rvliicii consists of srveet mucilage mixed with 
malic and nitric acid along with an astringent 
snirstance. The goo.sehcrry, the Red Currant (if. 
ruhriim), and the Black Curi’ant (if. ni</rum) are 
natives of Britain — that is, they find a place in' tiro 
British flora, though there are auth(rritie.s "who 
doubt whether tliey are truly indigenous, heiug 
rather disposed to tliirik that where they are found 
wild they are merely escapes from cultivation. 
They have, liowever, been cultivated in Britisli 
gariioris for centuries, and the fact that Urey nltaiu 
to Irrgher pei’fectioir as fruits in Britain than in any 
other country in Europe— tliat in France, Italy, 
and iSjrain, althorigh the plant is well known, tfie 
fruit is always inferior owing to the greater wanntli 
of the olimate— is .strongly in favour of the pre- 
sumption that the pi, ants are indigenous to Britain 
(see Currant, Gooseberry, Giiossulariace/e ). 
Tiro fruit of if. oxmcani/i aides, if. lucustre, and 
others, natives of North America, are pleasant to 
eat and have similar properties to those ascribed 
to the gooseberry and currants. 


Rib-gras.s. See Plantain. 

Rib.S ai-e olaatic archc.s of bone, which, with the 
vertebral coluimr behind, and the sternum or breast- 
bone in front, constitute the osseous part of the 
walls of the clie.st. In man there are twelve ribg 
on each side. The first seven are more directly 
connected tluorrgli intervening car triages with the 
.sternum than the reniairrder, and hence they are 
termed vertchro-sternal or U iic ribs ; rvhile the other 
five are known as fedse ribs, arrd the last two of 
these, from being quite free at their anterior ex- 
tieinitie.s, ai’e termed Jloatinf/ ribs. A glance at a 
skeletoii, or at a plate I’epre.senting tire articulated 



Fig. 1.- The Pdlra, in situ ; 

1 ftiid 2 five lliG np]H‘r aiiA tlic miildlo piUtH of tlio vtrmiimor 
brcasfc'bont} ; 3, itH ciibiforRi chjMIako; njHtdoisft), am! 

5 iho Irtat; (or twHlIlli) dorsal voitabja; 0, tljo Drsfcrd); 7, Jtu 
howl; 8, its ueclc» lusLiny a^filuHt Iho liansveisu prucess of 
Mkj /liatdorbul voifobia; 0, iN (uliuiolo; 10, llui BGVontli oi 
last truo 111 ) ; 11, Iho cosliil cartilages of the true ilbs; 12, the 
last two lalsc libs or lloatiny libs. 

bones, vvill show that the ribs r-ary very coiisideL- 
ably both in their directiou and size. The upper 
ribs are near-iy horizontal, hut the others lie with 
the anterior extremity lower than the posterior; 
this oblioiiity iner'eaBing to the ninth rib, and then 
slightly ilecreasing. They iricrease in length from 
the first to tiro eighth, and then ngaiii ctimirirsh, 
The spaces betrvoou the libs aw termed tlie wrte'- 
costal spares. On examining u rib taken from about 
the middle of the series wo find that it presents 
two extremities (a posterior or vertehial, and an 
anterior or sternal), and an intervening portion, 
termed the body or shaft. The posterior extremity 
nrcsents a head, a neck, and a tuberosity. The 
Iieiid is marked by two concave articular srirfaces 
divided by a I'idgo, the lower facet being the 
larger. Tliese surfaces fit into tire cavity formed 
by the junction of two contiguous dor, sal vertehiie, 
and the ridge servos for the attachment of a liga- 
ment. The neck is a flattened portion proceeihirg 
from the head ; it is about an inch long, and 
terminates at an onrinenoe termed tiro tuberosity 
or tubercle, from wlionce tiro sliaft cormuences. 
On tire lower and iunev part of this tubercle is 
a small oval surface, wliicu articulates (as shown 
in lig. 2) with a corresponding sirrfaco on thcuiiper 
part of the transverse process of tlie flower of the 
two vertebrie with Avhicli the head is connected. 
The shaft presents an external convex and an 
internal concave surface. A little external to the 
tubercle the rib is bent to form the angle, from 
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wliicli point the ril) pa^'^es foiwanls and ontwaids, 
nltiinately ouning imvai'ds to join its ciwtal cai- 
tilage. i'lie upper bolder of tlie ril) is thick and 
loiinded, while the lower bolder is marked by a 
deep groove, which lodges the inteicootal ve«'sela 
and nerve. 

The libs of IMainniaK are inostlv coiiiieoted, as in 
man, with the bodies of two vertebrie, and with the 
transverse processe.s of the po.steiior one. In tliC 
llonotreniata, howei er, they articulate with the 
veitebral bodies only; while in the Cetacea the 
posterior ribs hang (town from the ti'an.sverse pro- 
cesses alone. Their number on each side corie- 
sponds with that of the dorsal veitebrrc. The 
gioatest niiniher, twenty -tliree, oeeiins in the two- 
toed sloth, while in the Cheiioptera eleven is the 
ordinary number. In Birds each lih articulates hy 
means of a small head with the body of a single 
veitebra near its anteiioi border, and -nitli the 
corresponding transvei.se prnce,ss liy means of the 
tnberele. Moreover, each lih posse».se.= a ‘ diverging 
appendage,' wliicli piojects backwards over tlie 
next rib, .so as to increase the consolidation of tlie 



Fig. 2. — Front View of the Aiticuhstioiis of the llibs 
with the iipiiial Coliiiiiii ; 

1, 1, dorsal vertebre | 2, 2, intervertebral cartilages ; S, 3, 
aiiteiior common ligament; i, neck, and 5 bead of rib; 6, 7, 
8, flat buiidlea of ligamentous libres (removed in the lowest 
nb, .show n in the figure 1 , 9, aitieiilation between tile tubercle 
of tile ribs and the tiansverse \ crtebral process. 

thoracic framework, necessary for flying. The 
dorsal vertebrie here never exceed eleven, and are 
commonly seven or eight in number, and the ribs 
proceedin" from them are connected with the ster- 
num not by cartilage, as in mammals, but by true 
osseous sternal ribs, wliioh are regularly articulated 
at one end with the sternum, and at the other 
si’itli the termination of the spinal ribs. In the 
Clielonian Reptiles the ribs (as well a.s the vertebra 
and the sternum) deviate remarkably fiom the 
noimal type, the lateral parts of the carapace 
coii.si.stiiig mainly of .mcliylosed ribs united by 
dermal jdates. In the Crocodiles there are only 
twelve jiair of true or dorsal ribs ; while in the 
other Saiirians, and in the Ophidians, the ribs are 
usually very iiunierous. In the Frog.s there are no 
true ribs, the reason probably being that any 
bony element in their tlior.acic walls would interfere 
with the enormous tlioracion-ahdominal enlarge- 
ment which these animals periodically undergo at 
the breeding period. 

In the language of the comparative anatomist, 
a rib is to he regarded as a Phumpojthysis — one of 
the elements of a typical Vertebra (q.v.). 

Fracture of the Bibs is a very common surgical 
accident, resulting from blows oi falls upon the 
chest. Ribs may, moreover, be broken by mere 


piewiie, as ulieii iieison-. aie .‘■everely eiiished in 
a crowd; and instances are on record in vbicb, 
in the ca-e of aged pennons, the lihs have been 
actually fiaetuied in violent coughing. The 
treatment consists in the applicatinii of a broad 
flannel roller iimiid the chest, so tightly as to 
prevent, as far as possible, all movement of the 
ribs, and to lender tlie icsviiration abdiniiinal rather 
than tbmacic. The bandage must be prevented 
fioni falling by the addition of shoiilder-.sti.'ips ; 
and in order to prevent the shniihler-hlade fioni 
moving, and thus di.stuihiiig the broken ribs, some 
.suigeons confine the aims to the side of the body. 
If one or both of the e.vtieiiiitics of the fractured 
ril) should perfoiate hot!) layeis of the pleuin and 
wound the bin", oi in r.ire case.s ulien only the 
parietal l.ayei of the jdeiii.a is injured, if the skin 
is also peiforated, air may escaiie in the act of 
inspiration from the lung oi fiom the exteiior 
into the pleural cavity, and thence thinngh the 
wound in the costal pleura into the celluliu or 
areolar tissue of the tiuiik, riving rbe to Emphy- 
sema (q.v.), in the fonii of a soft piifl'y su filling 
that ciepitatas and yield.s on jne'-siue. 

Ricardo, David, an eminent political econo- 
mist, was hom in London, 19th Apiil 1772. His 
father was a Jew, a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and hi ought up his son to the .same 
business. An alienation took place between them, 
■when in 1793 young Ricardo man'ieil out of the 
Jewish pev.sua8ion and confoinied to the Clnistian 
leligion. He continued, however, to follow his 
father’s profession xvith such success that at a reiy 
eaily age he realised a large foitune, while pre- 
.serving an honoiiiahle reputation throughout his 
career in business. 

In 1799 Ricardo bad his interest in political 
economy awakened by the perusal of Smith’s 
iVmltk of Xatione. His e.xpeneiice had well fitted 
liim for the tieatnient of the special class of econo- 
mic questions connected with hanking and finance, 
and it was in the discussion of them that he first 
made his mark. In 1809 he brought out a pam- 
phlet entitled 2 he High Price of JhilUun a Proof 
of the Dex>reciat ion of Bunk-notci. As the title 
indicates, it was an aigumeiit in favour of n 
metallic basis. Other sncces.sful paniiiblets followed. 
In 1817 appealed the woik on wliicli bio lepiitation 
as an economist chiefly rests, On the Principles of 
Pulitteal Bcojiomg and Taxation. It is not a com- 
plete treatise on political economy, but may be 
described as a discussion of some of the piin'cipal 
factors of the science, such as value, ua"es, lent, 
&c. Ricardo is the conspicuous example of the 
abstiact method of political economy. He was 
ven" deficient in the philosophic and historical 
training nece.ssaiy for the wiilei investigation of 
ecoiioinics. He approached the subject as a 
member of the Stock Exchange; and the econo- 
mic conditions which he contemplated were those 
prevalent in his own day in England and in coun- 
tries similarly situated, and particularly in the 
city of London. The main gist of his woik 
is to embody economic principles in formulas, 
which for the most part nave a geiieial validity 
relative to the limited conditions which he thus 
recognised. His theories of Rent (q.v.) and of 
IVages (q.v.) have a general truth when regarded 
in fliis way; hut when con.sidered from a wider 
historical and philosophic standpoint they shrink 
greatly in signilicance. His tlieoiy of Value (q.v.) 
is still more defective. 

In 1819 Ricardo entered parliament as meiiiher 
for Portarlington, and letained his seat till his 
death at Gatcomh Park, Gloucestei-shire, on lltti 
September 1823. He was too diffident to he an 
effective speaker, hut his speeches, especially on 
niatten of trade and finance, wliioh lie liad made 
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pavticulaily his own, always commanded respect, 
nnd had a veiy considerable inliuence. Personally 
he was highly esteemed. His method in political 
economy is now almost universally abandoned. 
Even the stronge.st .suppor-tcra of the traditionary 
doctrines acknowledge that the \'alne of his 
formulas have been greatly oveii'ated, and must 
undergo continual limitation, niodihcaiion, and 
correction in the light of e.vperience and of his- 
toric conditions. Yet his tliemiea aie eminently 
worthy of .study, both as a phase in the develo])- 
ment of economic science, and as illustrating a 
stage in the development of economic facts. Tlie 
collected woi ks of liicai do were edited hj' jM'CiillocIi 
(1846), and his ieffers to Mltdi/ius were published 
in 1887. 

Ricasoli, B.ieon Bettino, Italian statesman, 
was born at Floience, 9th March 1809, and 
studied at Pisa and Florence. He was one of 
the best ngiiculturists in Italy, -wrate hooks on 
the cultivation of the rdne, the olive, and the 
miilherry, and for ten yeai'.s woiked successfully at 
the drainage of the Tii.scan Maremma (<i-v.). In 
1839 he took a prominent part in oppo.sing the 
government of the grand-duke (see Italy), and 
when the latter lied Kicasoli was made dictator 
of Tuscany, He laboured witli great eneigy for 
the unity of Italy, and when that end 'was accom- 
plished was by Victor Emmanuel appointed gover- 
nor-general of Tuscany. On the death of Cavour 
(1881) he was called to the head of the ministry; 
hut his government was undermined by Kattazzi, 
and he resigned in March 1862. lUoasoli returned 
to power in Juno 1806, hut was again oidiged to 
retire in April of tlie following yeai-. At the same 
time he withdrew altogether from public life; he 
died in Rome, 23d October 1880. Five volumes 
of Ills Zeiiers and Papevs were [mhlished by Tahar- 
rini and Gotti at Florence in 1886-89. 

. Ricci, Matted, founder of the Jesuit missions 
in China, was horn at Jfaoerata, 6th October 1552, 
studied at Rome, and in 1583 obtained leave to 
settle at Chow-king. He made hi.s headquarters 
at Nanking, but was ultimately allowed to remove 
to Peking, wliere he built 'a oliurch. He so 
mastered Chinese as to write dialogues and other 
treatises which received mucli commendation from 
the Chine.SB liteiati, and met w'ith extraordinary 
success as a missionaiy. At his death, lltli May 
1610, lie was nnivev.sally momiied. See jESurr.s, 
Vol. VJ. p. 314. 

Riccio, or Rizzio, David. See M.vtiy Queen 
OF Scots. 

Rice ( Oryza), a genus of gras.ses, having panicles 
of one-flowered spikelcts, witli two very small 
pointed glumes, the ilorets compressed, the paleas 
strongly nerved, awiied or awiitess, six stamens, 
one gennen, and tivo feathery stignras. The Greek 
name oryza is, according to Skeat, from an old 
Persian word akin to the Hanakrib vrthi, a 
rvord wliich pa.sfiod into Arabic as uruz or aruzz, 
whence the Spanish form arroz. The only im- 
portant species i.s the Common Rice (0. sdtiva), 
one of the mo.9t useful and e.xtensively cultivated 
of all grains, supplying the principal food of nearly 
one-tliu'cl of the Imnian race. It seems to he 
originally a native of tlie East Indies, Imt is now 
cultivated in all quarters of the globe, and almost 
wherever the conditions of warmth and moisture 
are suitable. It is adapted to tropical and sub- 
tropical climates, rather to the latter tlraii the 
former ; and reqrrires_ much moisture, rather, how- 
ever, in tire soil than in the air. Rice is art annual, 
varying from 1 to 6 feet in height. There are 
rriany other distinguishing characters of the varie- 
ties in cultivation, some haviitg long awns and 
some being awnless, snnre having the chaff ( palem). 
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when ripe, yellow, white, red, black, Ac. The 
.seed or grain of rice grows on little separate stalks 
spiingirtg from the main stalk ; aitd tire wlrole 
appearance of tire plant, when the grain is lijre, 
may be said to he iirternrediate between tlrat of 
barley and of oats. Rice requires a nroist soil 
sometimes flooded ; and the ’ 

cultivation has in trratry 
places been attended with 
an increase of inter rrrittent 
ieveia and of general rrn- 
healthiness, the r rce-frelds 
being artilicially Hooded at 
certain seasons. In some 
parts of the East carrals are 
carried along the side.s of 
hills for tire irrigation of 
laud for the errltivation of 
rice. In South Carolina 
rice i.s .sown in rows in the 
bottom of trcrrclres, wlriclr 
are about IS inches ajiart; 
the trerrelre.s are Idled with 
water to the depth of ser eral 
inches, till the seeds ger- 
minnlo ; then the water i,s 
draun off, arrd after-war d.s 
the fields are again Hooded 
for lather nrore than a fort- 
irrglrt to kill weeds. They 
are Hooded agairr when the 
grain is near ripening. In 
Knrope the cultivatiorr of t, a jmuiolo lir hceil; o, o 
rice is most extensively florrm; ii, ttseert. 
oai-ried orr in the plain.s of 
Lortrhardy and in Valencia in Spain. Marshy 
.situations, where ther-e is always the sarrre ahurtcl- 
aitce of water, are not so suitalde frrr rice as these 
in Avhiclr lire supply of water is lognlated accord- 
iirg to the season and the growth of the plant, 
The he.st of all rice known in the tttarkefc for sire 
and quality is that of Carolitra, yet the irrtrodrrc- 
tion of rice into the United States took place only 
about the middle or close of the 17th century; fol 
tiro date has been disputed, 1604 being the earliest 
year iu which it is known to have been grown, 
liice iu tire Irusk i.s called Paddy in India. 

The wild rice, plentiful in the rnarslry tropical 
countries of southerir Asia as well as in nortlrcrrt 
Arrstr-alia, is without dorrht tire plant from which 
all our forms of cultivated rice have been derived, 
Most modern authorities regard India as the first 
hoitte of lice, thnrrgh .some say it was originally 
derived from Chinn. It has been cultivated in 
India from tirrre irrrrrrcirrorial. At the Calcutta 
Exhibition of 1884, 4000 appni-ently distinct forms 
of Beirgal rice were shown, arising from differences 
of clirtrate and varieties of soil. There are 1400 
different speerrrtens of rice in the Calcutta Museum, 
There are as nrnny as 1300 narrrcs of rice, and 
though very rrrnny of these are merely local syno- 
nyitrs, a large number unquestionably correspond 
to intrirrsic arrd seasmral distinctions. The obvious 
differences in tire grain itself are indeed ver-y re- 
ntarkahle. In colour the specimens range from a 
bright golden hue through alrrrost every gradation 
of lint to black ; and in regar-d to size also they 
vary greatly. But all these forirrs of i-ice are r-efer- 
able to a very few well-irrar-kod aird constant 
varieties of 0, sativa, the result of serrrinal varia- 
tion commonly observed in plants tlrat har'c been 
long brought under cultivation. The rice exported 
from India is divided broadly into three qualities— 
( 1 ) table rice ; (2) hallarn, named after the hoal-s in 
which it is car-ried ; and j 3 ) irroonghy, common or 
inferior rice. (largo rice is that in wlriclr otrly one 
part in five is husked. In British India there are 
more than 60 million ncr-es under rice; in Ceylon, 
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605,000 acres, ; and in Coeliin-China, 2 million 
acres. It is also extensirely grown in Siam, 
Cliina, Japan, Java, Egypt, and Brazil. In 1890 
India exported 34,500,000 cwt. ; China, 9,500,000 
cvvt. ; Japan, 4,000,000 cwt. The produce in the 
United States h.as tlnctnated much. In 1860 it 
was 187,140,173 lb.; in 1870, 7.3,6,35,071; in 1880, 
110,131,173. In 1890, 388,912 Ih. were exported, 
and 113,308,571 Ih. were imported. After South 
Carolina the piincipal riec-growing states are 
Georgia and Louisiana. Great Britain imports 
about 6,000,000 tons annually, mainly from Bmma; 
of this half is re-exported. 

In China rice is generally sown pretty thickly on 
very web land, and afterwards tian.splanted to the 
land which it is finally to occupy. The plants tiller 
or spread at the root very much, .so that e.ach .sends 
up .seveial nr many stalk.s. The rice-grounds are 
carefully kept clear of weeds, although often so wet 
that a man cannot walk in them without .sinking 
to the knee.s. In many p.arts of China and in oilier 
waim eoniitries it is common to obtain two crops 
of rice in a year. 

liice is husked and quickly dried hefoie being 
brought to market. Special milling machinery is 
required for removing the inner akin of the rice 
grain, and a large quantity of the grain is badly 
livoken in the process, being saleable only O-s 
broken rice or rice flour. Good Indian lice ha.s the 
following oompo.sibion : Moisture, 13‘50 per cent. ; 
nitrogenous matter, 7 '41; staieb, 78T0; fatty or 
oily matter, 0'40 ; asb, 0‘59. Rice contains a 
smaller amount of nitrogenous elements than 
any other grain (wheat having as much as 22 per 
cent, ) ; it IS also deficient in fatty matter, and if 
taken by itself is less nutritions than other grain- 
food (see Rood, Vol. IV. p. 719); but conuiined 
with fatty nitrogenous substances it is a valuable 
food-stuff. It is believed to furnish more food for 
man than any other grain, especially in Chinese 
regions; but it is not, as is commonly supposed, 
the chief food-supply of India, where, save in certain 
favoured areas, millet is the piincipal food-stuff. 
Ground rice is in great demand for puddings ; and 
prepaiations of lice Hour under such names as 
rizine, &o., are familiar. Owing to the small quan- 
tity of gluten which it contains, it is capable by 
itself only of an impeifect fermentation, and is 
unfit for being baked into bread. It is, however, 
subjected to fermentation, by help of added fer- 
ments of various kinds, in many countrie.s. The 
beer made from rice by the Japanese is called Sakl, 
and is in general use among them. Several kinds of 
Bice wine are made by the Chinese and Japanese, 
some of them highly esteemed and very intoxi- 
cating ; spirit is distilled from the lees. Some of 
the common Arrack (q.v.) of the East is made from 
rice ; and rice is also largely employed by distillei-s 
in Britain. 

Bice Starch is made in considerable quantity in 
Britain, and is used in laundries and muslin manu- 
factories. It has one-fourth move starch iu its 
composition than wheat, hence the preference 
given to it by starch makers, both from its cheap- 
ness and larger yield. The straw of rice is used 
to make straw-plait for bonnets and the straw 
shoes of Japan. The refuse of rice, which remains 
when it is cleaned for the market, and consists of 
the husk, broken grain.s, and dust, is valuable o.s 
food for cattle. It is known as Bice-meal and Bicc- 
diist 

Canada Rice {Zizania aqiiatCca), the Wild Rice 
or Indian Rice of North America, is a species of 
grass quite different from the true rice, and of a 
different genus. It is common in North America, 
and particularly abundant in the north-westeni 
parts, growing in miry places or .shallow water, 
often on the margins of lakes. It has a culm 


7 to 8 feet high, with binad diffuse leaves, ami 
a laige terminal panicle of male flowers, with 
a spike of female fioweis at the summit. The 
tloweis have si.x stamens. The .seeds aie about 
half an inch long, .slender, farinaceous, affonling 
very good meal, and .are much used by the Indians 
where the plant abound.s. 

Rico, J.WIES, novelist, for nine years collabora- 
tear with Mr W-tlter Besant (q.v.), was horn at 
Northampton in 1844, studied at Cambridge, drifted 
from law into literature, and became proprietor 
.and editor of Once a Week. He died in London, 
25th April 1882. 

Ricc-bil*<I, a name given to the Boh-o-link 
(q.v.), as al.so to a popular cage-bird, the so-called 
Java Sparrow {Bacula on/zivcira), reallv a kind of 
finch. 

RiCC-piiper, a paper made in China with 
layers of Butsia {Araliu) papijrifcia, a tiee 
peculiar to the island of Founosa. The ]nt!i is 
sometime.^ 1 to IJinch in diameter. Bycaipfully 
cutting this pith spirally with a very sharp knife it 
is opened out into a sheet of .snowy whiteness. 
When the curl has been removed by weighting, or 
by flattening in n press, it is re.ady for use. The 
largest sheets cut are 10 by 15 inches. It is chiefly 
used for making coloured drawings on. When 
dyed it can be made into the most perfect artificial 
flowers, more natural than can be produced fioni 
any other paper or fabric. 

Rich, Edmund. See Edmund (St). 

Richard I., king of England, surnamed CcEUR 
DE Lion, was tlie tbiul son of King Henry II, and 
his irife Eleanor of Aquitaine. He was born on 
8th Sejitemher 1157, either at Oxford or at Wood- 
stock, but was biouglit up amongst the knights 
and troubadours of Poitou, in Aquitaine, ivith 
■which duchy, his mothei’s patrimony, he was 
whilst still a child invested by his father. In 
England Richard did not speml in all his life a 
full twelvemonth ; .after he became king he spent 
only twenty-six weeks in his kingdom, seventeen 
weeks when he landed to take the crown and to 
go through the coronation ceremony at West- 
minstei', and nine weeks when he came hack horn 
his imprisonment. It may indeed reasonably he 
doubted whether he could speak English. A 
favourite of his unprincipled mother, he ■was in- 
duced by her to join his brothers Henry and 
Geoffrey in their rebellion (1173) against their 
father (see Henry II.). Henry II. had his eldest 
.son, Piince Henry, crowned king as his successor 
during his own lifetime ; and in 1183 he ordered 
that his younger brothers should do homage to 
him. Richard obeyed with the greatest reluc- 
tance ; thereupon the nngi'ateful Prince Henry at 
once picked a quan’el ■with him, and marched 
an army into his duchy of Aquitaine. King Henry 
hastened to the assistance of the young duke, 
whilst the other bi other Geofliey .sided ■with the 
prince. But the sudden sickness and death of the 
ingrate put an end to the quarrel. In the 
spring of 1189 Richard was in his tiini in arms 
agaimst his father. Philip of France, the per- 
tinacious foeman of King Henry, mingled in the 
strife; and eventually Richard joined forces with 
his father’s enemy, did homage to him, and took 
the field against the old king. A reconciliation 
was rendered more difficult because of Richard’s 
jealousy of John, his father’s favourite. 

Richard became king of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Count of Anjou on 5th July 1189, and 
M^as crowned king of England on 3d ' September 
folloiving. But he had already taken the vows of 
the crusader; and, heside.s his coionation, he had 
another object in coming to England : he wanted 
to raise funds for his crusade. He effected tliis 
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latter imrpu&e in a brief space of time by selling 
rvbatever lie could get a purchaser for. About 
inicl.suniiner 1190 lie met Pliilin of France at the 
rendezvon.s, Vezelai in France ; but from Lyons be 
made bis rvay by a dill’erent route from Philip to 
Afessina in Sicily. Jiotli kings spent the winter at 
th.T.t city, and their mutual 3calou.sy came within a 
hair’s breadth of a rupture. The throne of Sicily 
had jirst been seized by the Norman Tancred, an 
illegitimate son of King Roger, though the lawful 
heir was Henry of Hohenstanfen, son of Fredei'ick 
Harbarossa, and afterwards the Emperor Henry VI. 
^Moreover, Tancred detained in custody Jolianna, 
widow of the late king ( William the Good) and 
sister of Rich.ard I., together witli lier very large 
dowry. But he made his peace with Richard by 
giving up to him liis sister and her possessions, and 
hy betrothing Ids little daughter to the hoy Arthur 
(.son of Riohard’s dead brotlier Geoffrej'), whom 
Richard now declai'ed to be bis heii'. Un bis way' 
to Palestine in the spring of 1191, part of the fleet 
of the Engiisb king was clriven on to the island of 
Cyprus, and the crews were most inhospiLably 
treated by the reigning sovereign, Is.aae Comnemis, 
a nopliew of the emperor of liyzantium, wl>o had 
revolted from his liege lord. Richard sailed hack 
from Rhodes, routed Isaac iti battle, deposed him, 
and gave Ids crown to Guy of Lusignan. In Cyprus, 
too, lie married Rerengariii of Navarre, whom his 
mother had brought to him at Mo.ssina, At la.st, 
on 8tli June, the English king landed near Acre, 
and sliortly afterwards that sLrongliold surron- 
dered, the siege having lasted two years, Richard 
took ids full share of the jealousies, animosities, 
and disagreements, though not of tlie treacherie.s, 
that made Llie Christian crusading ho.st a hotbed 
of commotion. The glorious e.vploits of Richard 
tliQ Lioii-heartocl — his march to Joppa along the 
seashore, his approach upon Jerusalem at Chiist- 
mas, his e.aptiire of the fortresses in the .south of 
Palestine, his second advance in tlie summer of 
1192 on Jerusalem (the city' he never beheld), 
ainl his relief of Joppa — made Ids name ring 
tlirougliout the East and excited the wonder 
and admiration of Christendom, but brought no 
real advantage to the crusading oainso. Iticliard 
in ,S6])temljer concluded a peace with Saladiii for 
three years, three months, and three days, and in 
his impulsive, impatient way started off homo 
alone, without waiting for his army and fleet. A 
storm shipwrecked him near the north end of the 
Adriatic. In dLsguiso he began to make bis way 
throngb the dominions of bis bitter enemy', the 
Arobduke of Austria. He svas reooguisod, seized, 
and handed over to the Emperor Henry VI. (March 
1193). Tlie emperor demanded a heavy' ransom 
for lii.s relea.se, but pronii.sed to give biin the king- 
dom of Arles in addition to liis liherty. RichariVs 
loyal subjects raised tlie money ; and greatly totho 
chagrin of Philip of France and Richard’s brother 
John, the captive king returned home (13th 
Marcli 1194). In England in tlie meantime Long- 
champ (q.v.) had m.ade liim.self so unpopular that 
Richard had hcon obliged to super.sedo him, appoint- 
ing in his \daco Walter of Coutances, Archbishop of 
Rouen. It was John, however, who exorcised the 
greate.st power in the realm. And although he u.sed 
lii.s utmo,st endeavoiir.s to prevent Richard’s return 
from his captivity, y'et Richard generously forgave 
him. After distributing judicious rewards and 
punislmients, raising wbat money he could, making 
arrangements for the governance of the kingdom, 
and being crowned again— tlie emperor is said to 
have forced bis captive to resign his crown and 
take it back as a fief of the empire — Richard pro- 
ceeded to France, and spent the rest of his life 
there, warring against Philip. England was 
governed in his absence hy Hubert Walter, Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, who by the measures he 
took to raise the vast sums clenianded hy Jiig 
master li-ained the English people in habits of 
self-government. The most important constitu- 
tional advances made under Huheit’s rule were 
the formulation of the methods for electing the 
county' grand juries and an arrangement for keep- 
ing tlie plea.s of the crown by ollicer.s irlio may he 
regarded as the forerunners of tbe modern coroner. 
Richard was shot, on 7tb April 1199, by an arclier 
of tbe Viscount of Limoges, wdiilst besieging tliat 
nobleman’s castle of Clialns-Ciiabrol, and was 
buried in the abbey clinieli of Foiilevraud. 

Ricliard cannot be called a good king; )ii.s only 
Ibouglit of bis subjects was bow to get money from 
tliem. He was not a faithful husband ; he was an 
undutiful son. Yet, on the other hand, he treated 
his perlidious brother John in the most forgivino' 
.spirit, and wa-s not incapable of noble and geneioiia 
acts. Ills impulsive, liot-boadcd temperament 
made him at times cruel, but never vindictive. 
He w.as an adventurer, with a passionate love for 
contention and strife ; bo fought for warlike glory, 
not for victory' or real odvaiilago ; be had all the 
pemonal courage and sell-conlldence of tlie bom 
warrior ; and a v'cry large share of that careless 
iiidiireroiice or magnanimity tliat is frequently 
associated with a bold and soif-reiiant character. 
In matters of dres.s and ceremony lie loved inag- 
niflceuco, and was both ostentations and extiava- 
gant. Ill person lie was tall and ruddy, very skilful 
in the use of his weapons, and possessed of great 
personal strength, A fair scholar, he also had tlie 
Kiiiick of writing verses, and has been called a 
poet. 

iSeo Blondel ; Stubbs’ Oonatitntionnl Hkiory ( vol. i.) 
and Tkv Enrly Mu ntui/mcts ( 1870 ). Riolinrd is tlio hero 
of Scott’s Talisman, and figures also largely in Ivanhos. 

Ricliai’d III) king of England, the son of the 
Black Prince and Joanna of Kent, was horn at 
Bordeaux on RRli Ajiril RlliC, ivas acknowledged 
liy' parliament heir to the crown on the death of 
Ills father in 1376, and succeeded his graudfatliev, 
Edward IIL, on 21st June 1377. 'The govornnieiit 
wa.s entrusted to a council of tweh'c, from which 
the king’s uncles, Jolm of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, and Tlionias, 
Earl of Ruckingbam (afterwards Duke of Glou- 
cester), Were excluded. Novertlieless the central 
figure during the early y'ear.s of this reign, as he 
had been during the last years of the jireceding 
reign, was John of Ginint, who, sc overreacliing 
ambition and inability' were a fruitful souice of 
disquietude. He was on bad tonus with tbe clergy 
and with the Londoners, and was viewed with 
great snsjiieion by the king and the oonimons ; y'ct 
he wn.s the nio.st powerful man in the kingdom, 
having at his back tlie iioble.s and to .some extent 
the Lollavd.s. 4Yar was going on witli France, but 
in a very' weak and dosnllory fashion ; the French 
ravaged the soutli coast at the time of Edward 
III.’s death, and Lriices were constantly being 
made for short diiralion.s. Rut thi.s war cost 
money'; so too did the oxlravaganoo of the court; 
and iuorc W'as ahsorbod or wasted by the govem- 
ment, for which Jolm of Gaunt was held hytlie 
nation at largo to he mainly resiionsihle. ^ Conse- 
quently taxation wa.s lieavy. 'The i!npo,sition of 
a graduated jioll-tax in 1380 lu-ovoked popular 
risinas, directed ]irinoii)ally against the gentry and 
landholders, in nearly all parts of the kingdom, at 
■VVIutsmitide in the following year. The insurgents 
destroyed the parks, attacked the manor liouses, 
burneJ the court-rolls, and mas.saored the lawyers 
who had clmi-ge of them. The men of Essex ana 
Kent, to the number of 100,000, inarched upon 
London. The former body, whom tbe king mot at 
Mile End on 14th June, consented to return honis 
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'vvhen the young monarch assured them he rvould 
grant their requests, and take measures to lihevate 
the villeins from bondage and to commute their per- 
sonal services into fixed money rents. Tlie men of 
Kent, after destroying the Savoy ( the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s palace), burning Teninle Bar, opening the 
pri.sons, and breaking into tlie Tower and slaying the 
Arehbisliop of Canterbury, met the king at Smith- 
field (15th). During the negotiations, William 
Walworth, the mayor of London, struck down Wat 
Tyler (q.v.), the lender of the insurgents. The 
king immediately rode amongst them, exclaiming 
he would be their leader, and gi'anted them the 
concessions they asked. The risings in the other 
counties speedily collapsed when the people learned 
what the king had done ; hut during the autumn 
severe punishment overtook them. Seven thousand 
in all are said to have perished in the fighting and 
on the scaffold. The causes of this wide-spread and 
simultaneous uprising on the part of the mass of the 
rural population m.iy he summarised as follows : 
there had been long continuance of heavy taxation; 
the villeins resented the reimposition since the Black 
Death of personal .services, and were anxious to 
become tenants of their little farms at a fixed rental; 
the free tiller.s of the soil had formed theni-selves 
into associations to defeat the Statute of Labourers 
(1349), which fixed the maximum and minimum of 
wages ; the Lollard or Wyclifite preachens were 
denouncing the idleness and vices of the regvilar 
clergy, and they and others (as John Ball) were 
promulgating social doctrines calculated to make 
the common people discontented with their lot and 
hostile to the landholders ; the country clergy 
complained of the tyranny of the church ; the mis- 
management of the war, and the incapacity and 
selfishness of the court party provoked nuioh dis- 
content ; there were many discharged soldieis in 
the country ; and moral and religious feeling were 
sunk to a low ebb. From tlie fact that the in- 
surgents directed their enmity against himself and 
the advisers of the king, John of Gaunt saw that 
he could never hope to succeed in his ambitious 
scheme.s in England ; and from this time he kept 
very much in the background, until in 13S6 he 
carried himself and his restless plottings to Spain 
and Gascony. Richard in 1390 made him Duke of 
Aquitaine for life. In 1383 Richard invaded Scot- 
land, and took Edinhurgli and burned it ; hut, not 
encountering the Soot3,_returued home. About the 
same year aiiotlier coalition of the harouial party, 
headed by Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, began to oppose the king and liis chosen friends. 
They impeached several of them before the Merci- 
less Parliament (1388), and secured convictions 
and executions. But on 3d May 1389 Richard 
suddenly declared himself of age, and proceeded 
to govern on his own responsibility. Eor eight 
years he mled as a moderate constitutional 
monarch, and the country enjoyed peace— hos- 
tilities with France were not renewed after 1388 
— and was fairly prosperous. But in 1.394 Richard’s 
first wife, Anne of Eoheinia, whom he had wedded 
in 1382, died, and two year.s later he married Isa- 
bella, daughter of Charles VI. of France, a girl of 
eight. From that time he seems to have adopted 
very largely French tastes, manners, and ideas. 
At all events, in the parliament of 1307 he began 
to assert the pretensions of an absolute monarch. 
On 8fch July he had Gloucester, Arundel, and War- 
wick arrested on the charge of conspiring against 
the crown. Arundel was helieadecl ; Gloucester 
was sent a prisoner to Calais, and died there in 
prison, prohahly murdered, a fortnight after his 
arrest ; and Warwick was banished to the Isle of 
Man. Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, w'as also banished. In the following year 
an obsequious parliament granted to the king 
409 


the subsidy on wool for life, and delegated .ill its 
authority and power to a commisMon of eighteen 
member.-,, all supporters of the king. Richard 
•soon aroused the slumhering discontent of his 
subjects by hi.s unju.st raethork of raising money, 
principally by means of forced lo.ans, and by his 
arbitrary and despotic rule. In the hegiiming of 
1398 the Duke of Norfolk ami the Duke of Here- 
ford (Henry, son of John of Gaunt) were acciiseil 
to the king of having spoken treason against him. 
Richard banished tliem — Norfolk for life and Here- 
ford for ten years. In January 1399 John of Gaunt 
died, and Hereford succeeded him a.s Duke of Lan- 
caster ; hut the king refused to give up to the exile 
the lands of his dead father. Richard in May went 
over to Ireland, which he had previously visited at 
the liead of a military expedition in 1394-9,5. 
Henry of Lancaster seized upon the opportunity 
afforded by the king’s absence, and landed on 4tli 
July (.see Hexhy IV.). Richard at once hurried 
back, but had neither heart nor power to witlistand 
bi.s coirsin. He submitted to Lancaster at Flint 
(19th August), was carried to London, and placed 
in the Tower. On 29th iSeptemher he re.sigued 
the crown, and on the following day was likewise 
depo.sed by the parliament, which chose Henry of 
Lancaster as his .successor. A mouth after "his 
resignation Richard w.as condemned to perpetual 
impri.sonment by p.arliamcnt. His fate is wrapped 
in obscurity, beyond the almost certain fact that 
he met a violent death, for which it is not alto- 
gether clear that Henry IV. was responsible. A 
month after Henry’s accession some noblemen of 
Richard’s party formed a conspiracy to restore 
Richard to the throne, hut tlieir purpose was 
discovered. No doubt this decided the fate of 
Richaid ; at all events, authentic liistory knows 
nothing more about him from this time. Accord- 
ing to different accounts, either he was murdered 
in Pontefract Castle, or lie starved himself to 
death, or he escaped to Scotland and died there a 
lunatic. By nature he seems to have been passion- 
ate, impulsive, and excitable ; but though capable 
of bold and energetic action on occasion, his habitual 
mood was one of indolence. He had a good insight 
into men’s cliaracters ; but suffered himself to be 
influenced by tliose about Mm, and generally 
lacked the will and the steadfast resoluteness to 
act up to his own better judgment. 

See The Bouses of Lancaster and York, by J. Gairdner 
(1874), in ‘Epochs of Modem History;’ Stubbs’ Con~ 
slUulitmal Bistory (vols. ii. and iff.); and read Shake- 
speare’s historical drama Itichard II, 

Kicliai’d III., king of England, was the son 
of Ricliard, Duke of Voik, a descendant of Edmund, 
Duke of York, fifth son of Edward III., and was 
bom, the eleventh out of twelve children, in 
Fotheringhay Castle on 2d October 1452. After 
the defeat and death of bis father in 1460 he was 
sent, along with his brother George, to Utveciit for 
safety, hut returned to England after his elde.st 
hrotliev Edward won the crown ( 1461 ). Two years 
later he was created Duke of Gloucester, his 
brother George being made Duke of Clarence. In 
the final struggle between the York and Lancaster 
factions be took an active share : be led the vm 
at the battle of Barnet, rendered valuable aid in 
winning the fight of Tewkesbury, and is believed, 
on fairly good evidence, to have had a hand in the 
murder of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI., who 
wae slain after that battle. All through the reign 
of Edward IV. he gave valuable and faithful support 
to his brother, and was rewarded by him with every 
confidence, and with numerous high offices. He 
was believed to have been, concerned in the murder 
of Hemy VI. in the Tower on 21.st May 1471 ; but 
the evidence, although strongly pointing in that 
direction, is not conclusive. In tlie following year 
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he man-ied Anne, the younger daiigliter of War- 
■svick the King-maker, who liad keen betrothed to 
the murdered Piince Edward. This alliance was 
greatly resented by Clai-ence, who had man-ied 
the, elder sister, and ^yished to keep all of War- 
wick’s vast possessions in iiis own hands. Clarence 
(piarrellecl too with King Edward, who in 1478 
proctiied his in7peachment hy parliament. The 
refractory duke was put to death privately in the 
Tower on 18th February. Of this judicial inurder 
Gloucester is likewise accused ; but the evidence 
for his complicity i.s very slight. In 1482 he was 
put ill command of the army that invaded Scot- 
land. Along with the Duke of Albany be entered 
Edinburgh ; but his one warlike achievement was 
the capture of Berwick town and castle. In the 
following year, whilst .still in Yorlosliiro, he lieaid 
of King Edwaid’s death (9th April), and learned 
that he hiin.self had been named guardian and 
protector of his .son and heir, Edward V., then 
aged tlibteen. On bis way south the Protector 
arrested Earl Rivers and Loul Ricliaid Grey, the 
uncle and step-brother of the young king, and 
confined them in liis northern castles. All who 
were of the old nohility, and resented the rise of 
the Wootlvilles, rallied round Richard. Whether 
this accession of stiength first .suggested to him the 
idea of making himself king, or ivhether he had 
conceived it before, cannot of course be knoivn ; 
but certain it is tliat from this time Pdchard of 
Gloucester schemed for the crown, and by craft, 
boldness, and utter misornpulousiiess carried his 
Iirojoct into execution. 

The arrest of Rivera and Grey bad put the 
king entimly into his hands, for the qiieen-niother 
Iiad hastened to take sanctuary at Westminster. 
On 1.8tli June Gloucester suddenly accused Loid 
Hastings, an influential member of the council, 
of treason, arrested him there and tlien, and had 
liiiii instantly beheaded. Tlie ‘cifme’ for which 
Hastings died was changing sides from Richard 
to the Wootlville party. On 16th June the 
'i queen-dowager was induced to give up, nt the 
demand of Richard and the council, her other 
son, the little Duke of York. He was put into 
the Tower to keep his brother, tlie king, com- 
pany. On the Sunday following (22d) a certain 
Dr Shaw preached at St Paul’s cross that the 
children of Edward IV. wore illegitimate, nay, 
that Edward IV. liimself ami his brother Clarence 
were both horn out of lawful wedlock. Three 
days later the parliament desired Richard to 
assume the crown; on the next day (26th June 
1483) be declared himself king, and on Gth July 
was crowned in state by Cardinal Bourchier. 
Rivers and Grey were executed at Pontefract on 
25tli June. In point of /o?'ni Richard was a duly 
elected liing, and Edward V. had not yet been 
cro7vned ; all the same, liia accession was ac facto a 
usurpation. Richard’s piincipal amiporter all 
through, from the date of Edward IV. ’s death, 
bad been the Duke of Buckingham, a descendant 
of the Duke of Gloucester who was privily slain at 
Calais when Richard II. was king. Shortlj’' after 
his coronation Riehai'd set out on a tour through the 
kingdom, and during the course of it he was 
surprised by the intelUgence that Buckingham was 
plotting with the friends of Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond (afterwards Henry VIL), the chief re- 
presentative of the House of Lancaster, to effect his 
overthrow and proclaim Henry king. But the 
attempted rising soon collapsed, and Buckingham 
was taken, and on 2d November executed. It seems 
to have been shortly before this that Richard con- 
trived the foul crime that has branded his name with 
infamy, and that caused himself inextinguishable 
remorse to the day of his death — the murder of his 
nephews in the Tower. The deed was done so 


secretly, by Sir James Tyrrell, one of Pdcliaul’s 
devoted followers, and a couple of hirelings, that 
the nation did not know of it until some time’ .after 
(see Edwai!D V.). Indeed, the very fact of their 
niuider has been seriously called in question, though 
not until much later times. But fiom tlie days 
of Richard himself he was popularly believed to 
have effected his nephews’ destruction, and evidence 
supports the populai opinion. During the re- 
mainder of his short reign Richard directed all Ihs 
energies to bafding the pbans of Riclimond, and to 
making preparations to meet the invasion which he 
saw to be luiininent. But he was rapidly losing 
hib hold upon the nation, alarming and hoirifying 
it by his ciinies and tyrannous acts. Henry of 
Richmond at length landed at Milford Haven on 
7th August 1485. Richard met him at Bosrvortli 
in Leicestershire on the 22d, and tliere lost his 
kingdom and his life, lighting bravely like a king, 
crown on head, in the nudat of his foes (see Hexey 
VIL). The body of the slain king was snlijocteJ 
to great indignities, carried to Leicester, and tlieie, 
after being exposed for tM’o days, was buried in 
the Grey Friar.s churchy aid. 

Richard’s tvas a stiangely mixed character. Its 
ruling passion was an inordinate craving for power, 
to gratify wliich lie stopped at no crime, however 
heinous. He possessed many of the typical 
qualities of the best of the Plantagenets~a skilful 
.soldier, of great ability and energy, brave, bold, 
veckle.ss of con.sequences, fond of display, yet not 
incapable of nobler impulses. Had lie been boni 
the lawful lieir to the throne, and siicocedeil 
to it peacefully, ho would probably have been a 
great king ; for he was a very capable ruler, 
aiming at the real welfare of his subjeota, pro- 
moting justice, and furthering religrion and mor- 
ality. Yet circumstances, conflicting with his 
insatiable ambition, helped the evil tendencies of 
his nature to get the upper hand ; and these grew 
and liardened as time went on, till his audacity 
and nnscrup«lonbne.ss were matolied with a cunning 
and hypocrisy such as are seldom found united in 
one limn, On the other hand, he unquestionably 
had great cbaiin of manner, and knew bow to 
inspire oonlidence even in tliose wlio bad the best 
I’easons for distrusting him. lie was liberal too, 
and, where bis own personal ambition was not 
directly concerned, just and generous. He was 
also swayed by a lively sense of divine justice; 
and more than one religious institution owed its 
foundation to bis bitter remorse for the murder of 
his nephews. Mo.st of his subjects and contem- 
poraries looked upon him as a inoiiRter of wicked- 
ness ; others, however, cherished bis meinory as 
that of a wise and good ruler. The leal man was 
piohably not quite so black as the Lancastrian 
(Tudor) chroniclers have painted liiiii, though their 
portrait is probably fairly accurate in its broad 
features. In person Ricliard was .short of statme 
and slight of build, with one shoulder slightly 
higher than the other j hut there is no evidence 
that be was a hunchback. His face was thin and 
intelligent, and in portraits ivears a look of sadness. 

The best biography is James Gairdnor’s Life and Leign 
of Richard III. ( 2d ed. 1879). Attempts to defend Ilia 
memory from some of the foul ci’imes laid to his charge 
have boon made by Horace IValpolo, Historic Doubts on 
the Life aiwl Reign of Richard ILL. (1768); J. H. Jesse, 
Memoirs of King Richard TIL ( 1862 ) ; A. O. Legge, The 
Unpopular King (2 vols. 1885) ; and C, E. Markham, in 
RngUsh Historical Review ( 1891 ). None of them can be 
Baiil to liavo been siiocesaful in making Richard out a 
good man or a good Icing. Sir T. More’s Historil of King 
Richard III. (1513), though highly coloured and antag- 
onistic, is full of interest and vivid pictures of the king. 
TJicRaston Letters, ed, by J. Gairdner ( 1872-75 )j oonvY 
a good impression of the life and manners of the period. 
Shakespeare’s drama gives the popular idea of Bicliaia. 
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Richard of Bury, See Aungerville. 

Richard of Cirencester, an early English 
chmnicler, whobe life falls, between 1335 and 1401. 
His name is found in 1355 in the list of monks of 
the Benedictine monastery of St Petei', tVest- 
miiister. In 1391 he obtained a license from his 
abbot to visit Rome, and he died in 1401. The 
only known work of liis e.vtant is a poor compila- 
tion in four hook.s, the Speculum Histonale lie 
Gestie Ilcf/iim Aiujliie 4-'f7-10GG, edited for the Rolls 
series by Professor J. E. B. Maj'or (2 vols. 
1863-69). It is of some independent value for the 
histoiy of 'Westminster Abbey and Edward the 
Confessor. But Eiohard’.s name is best known in 
connection with the notorious forgeiy, De Situ 
Britanniie, long accepted, to the .serious detriment 
of history, as an authoiitative work on the an- 
tiquities of Roman Britain. This work was fiist 
tinted in 1758 by its ingeniou.s author, Charles 
ulius Bertram (1723-65), teacher of English in the 
naval cadets’ school at Copenhagen, who professed 
to have discovered it in the Royal Library there. 
In the satire volume were included the works of 
Gildas and Nennius, the title of the whole being 
Britunnicurum Gentium Historim Antiquee Scrip- 
fores tres, liicardus Corinensis, Gildas Badonicus, 
Nennius Banekorensis. A new edition of the 
tieatise, with an English tranalatioii, appeared at 
London in 1849; a repiint forma one of the ‘Six 
Old English Chronicles ’ in Bohn’s ‘ Antiquarian 
Libi ary^( 1848 ). Dr William Stukeley, with whom 
Bertram had corresponded since 1747, received the 
book warmly on its appearance ; Gibbon eommemla 
‘a genuine knowdedge of antiquity very extra- 
ordinary for a monk of the 14th century ;’ all the 
historians, even Lingard and Lappenberg, trusted 
it; and even so late as 1886 we ftnd it gravely 
treated as an authority in a work by James Grant 
on the Tartans of the Clans of Scotland. Some 
later scholars, such as Guest, had doubted, if not 
condemned it, but its authenticity receiv'ed its 
death-blow in the series of papers contributed to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1866-67 ) by Mr Woodward, 
librarian of Windsor Castle. Again in Professor 
Mayor’s preface the various sources of the forgery 
are elaborately set forth, and everything satisfac- 
torily accounted for but the credulity of its dupe-s. 

Richard of Cornwall, second son of John, 
king of England, was born on 5th January 1209. 
In 1225-26 he and his uncle, William of Salisbury, 
commanded an expedition which recovered Gascony, 
and the next year he received Cornwall, as the result 
of a rising of the earls to compel the king (Henry 
HI. ) to make provision for him. He managed his 
money nratters well, and his wealth, as well as his 
prudence, saved Henry in many an impending 
crisis. For some years he acted with the English 
barons, to many of whom be was closely related by 
his marriage with Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, 
daughter of the Earl of Pembroke. In 1232 he was 
one of the leaders in the opposition to Hubei-t de 
Burgh ; and in 1238 he headed an armed rising 
provoked by the king’s secret marriage of his sister 
to Simon de Montfort. But Richard was still heir 
to the throne, .and the articles which Henry was 
prepared to .sign, and which disinissed his foreign 
advisers, appeared to the earl to bind the king’s 
hands too closely, and he drew hack. In 1240-41 
Richard was away on a crusade, and the next year 
he was with his brother in Gascony ; and in 1244 he 
man-ied Sunchia of Provence, sister of Queen 
Eleanor, and this second marriage drew him away 
from the baronage. In 1252 he refused the pope s 
offer to sell him the crown of Sicily; but in 1257 
he was elected by a majority titular king of the 
Roman.?, and was soon afterwards crowned at 
Ai.x-la-Chapelle ; and he was skilful enough to 


maintain a certain hold on Germany, lavishing 
hi-, wealth to maintain hi-, own position and the 
dignity of the empire. In the gieat stiuggle 
which took place hetneen Heniy III. and his 
nobles Richaul at fii.st acted .as a peacemaker. 
Subsequently, howe\ er, he -sided with his brother 
.against Simon de Mnntfni t ; and he w as taken iiii- 
oner at Lewes, and imprisoned for a year, until the 
battle of Eveslmm (1265) set him free. In 1267 he 
was a third time niauied, to Beatrice, niece of the 
Elector of Cologne. Rielnard died .at Eiikham, 12th 
December 1271, luoken-hearted at the loss of his 
elde.st son, Hemy, who was muideied at Viterbo by 
the Montfoits, and immoit.alised by Dante. Two 
other sons died also without issue. 

Ricliards, Brinley, pianist and composer-, 
w-as hor-n at Carm.aithen in Wales in 1819, the son 
of a church nig,anist. He began to study music at 
the Roy.al Academy in London about 1835, and on 
the completion of his .stuilie.s soon won a good 
position in London as a pianist and teacher of nrusic. 
He wa-s for many years a professor of the Rojal 
Academy. Hr.s cnmpositinn.s for sacred and part 
songs and for the pianoforte won great popularity, 
especially his ‘God Bless the Pritree of Wales.’ 
Richards bestowed much attention upon the stuily 
and encouragement of Welsh nrusic. He died on 
1st May 1885. 

Ricliartlsoii, Benj.4min W.tRD, M I)., LL.D., 
F.R..S., physician, medical author, and inventor, 
wa-s born at Somerby, Leicestershire, Slst October 
1828. He studied at Andei-son’s College, Ghaspow, 
took the diploma in 1850 of the faculty of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, and graduated in medicine at 
St Andrews in 1854. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to the Medical Times and Gazette, and gained 
the Fotbergillian gold nredal for an essay on 
‘Diseases of the Foetus in Utero,’ and the Astley- 
Cooper prize of 300 guineas in 1856 for an essay on 
the ‘ Coagulation of the Blood.’ Dr Richardson’s 
medical inventions include a double-valve inhaler 
for chloroform, an ether spray tube, apparatus for 
enrbalming, a rrrnsk for workers in du.st, a lethal 
chamber for painless extinction of the life of lower 
animals, &c. He has tr-ieil various new anies- 
tlietics, and discovered the controlling influence 
of nitrite of amyl over tetanus. He has written 
and lectured on total abstinence, public IrealLh, 
and many medical and scientific subjects, and 
popnlar-ised many facts in sanitary science. He 
founded tire Journal of Public Health in 1855 
and the Social Science Review in 1862, .and a 
quarterly journal, entirely written by himself, The 
Asclepiad, in 1861 and 1884 onwards. In 1868 he 
was presented with 1900 guineas and a microscope 
by 600 of his medical brethren and friends ‘m 
recognition of his various contributions to science 
and medicine.’ 

His published works and essays are nirmerons, in- 
dlnding Cause of the Coagulation of the Blood (1856); 
Alcohol, its Action and its Use (1869); Cantor Lectures 
on Alcohol (1875); Hygeia, A Model City of Health 
(1876); Diseases of Modern Life (1876); Moderate 
Drinking (1879) ; A Beview of the Life and Work of 
Edwin Chadwick (2 vols. 1887) ; Common Health (1887) ; 
National Health (1890); Idfe of SopaiOi (1891). 

Richardson, Chaele.s, lexicogi-apher, was 
bom in July 1775, studied, law, kept school 
at Clapham, received in 1852 a pension of £75, 
and died October 6, 1865. His first work. Illus- 
trations of English Philology (1815), led to his 
undertaking an English dictionary for the Ency- 
dopwdm Metropolitana, the flret part of which 
appeared in Jrauary 1818. The project fell 
thi-ouglj, but Richardson’s Neio Dictionary of the 
English Language at length appeared complete in 
two quarto volumes in 1837. Tire work was war-ntly 
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received— Trench sty leil it ‘the beht dictionaiy in 
the language ’ — and at that time it deserved the 
praise. A later work was entitled On the Study of 
Language ■ an Exposition of Toohe's Diversions of 
Fur'ley { 1854 ). 

Ricliardsoii, Sir John, naturali.st, was horn 
at Dumfries, Novemher 0, 1787, studied at Edin- 
burgh University, became a navy-surgeon, served 
in tlie Arctic expeditions of Parry and Franklin 
(1819-22 and 1825-27), as well as in the Franklin 
seaich expedition of 1848-49, was knighted in 1840, 
married thrice, and died near Grasmere, June 
5, 1805. The most valuable of his books were 
Fauna Boreuli- Americana (4 vols. 1829-37) and 
Ichthyology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Erebus and 
Terror (1844-48). Tliore is a Life by the Rev, 
John MTlraith (1868). 

Kichai'dson, Samuel, novelist, was born in 
1689 in Derbyshire. Like Matthew Prior, he was 
the son of a joiner ; hut unlike him, ho made no 
effort to obscure his origin. ‘ My father,’ he said, 

‘ was a very hone.st man, descended fr om a family 
of middling note. Dly mother was also a good 
woman, of a family not ungenteel. ' His career is 
a curious exemplification of the truth of that 
Hoi'atian pi'eoept which Thackeray chose for the 
motto of Esmond. It piescrved to the end the 
charactei'istica of its outsetting. The man who was 
afterwards the moralist of fcjaliabiiry Court was 
as a boy the ‘ Gravity ’ and ' Serious ’ of his .sohool- 
fellowa j the novelist who penned the interminable 
epistles of Clarissa and Harriet Byron was as a 
youth the favoured and indefatigable amanuensis 
of half the girls in the rreighbourhood, acquiring in 
this artless oflice something of that strange know- 
ledge of the minuter rnemianism of the feminine 
mind which is so conspicuous a feature of his 
genius. He says of himself tliat he had only 
‘conrnion sohoof-learnirrg ; ’ but ho appears to Iiave 
been at Clirist’s Hosirital. In 1706, at the ago of 
&i.xteen, he was bound by his owii wish to John 
Wilde of Stationers’ Hall, a printer, with whom he 
served the usual period, ultimately completing the 
orthodo.x programme of exenrplary apirrenticeship 
by marrying Iris master's daughter. From 1713 to 
1719 he worked ns a journeyman printer'. In the 
latter year he opened an establishruerrt of Iris own 
in the centre, arrd later in the north-we.st corrrer 
(No. 11) of Salisbury Square, then Salisbury Court. 
His printing-office and warehouses were in Blue 
Ball Court, on the east side of the Square. In a 
sober, methodical way he continued to prosper, 
perfecting his faculty for letter-writing in various 
ways, and serving the humbler needs of literatuie 
by diligent compilation of prefaces, indexes, adver- 
tisements, and the like, lie printed more than one 
newspaper, and by the favour of Mr Speaker 
Onslow obtained the printing of the journals of the 
House of Commons, twenty-six volumes of which 
pa.esed through his establishment. Then, in 1740, 
came the opportunity which transformed him into 
a literary celebrity. To use his own words, ‘he 
accidentally slid into the writing of Pamela.’ lie 
was over fifty when two bookselling friends invited 
him to prepare a volume of familiar letters ‘ in a 
common style, on such subjects as might be of use 
to tho.9e country readers wlio were unable to indite 
for themselves.’ He caught at the idea, super- 
adding another. ‘ Will it bo any harm,’ he said, 

‘ in a piece you want to he written so low, if we 
should instruot them how they should think and 
act in common cases?’ 'Hence sprung Panieke,’ 
published in November 1740. Its title was as 
leisui'ely as its method •. ‘ Pamela ; or Virtue 
Bew'arded. In a series of familiar letters from 
a beautiful young damsel to her parents. Pub- 
lished in order to cultivate the principles of 


virtue and religion in the mind of the youth of 
both sexes. A narrative which has its foundation 
in truth ; and at the same time that it agreeably 
entertains by a variety of curious and affecting 
incidents, is entirely divested of all tho.se images 
which, in too many pieces calorrlated for amuse- 
ment only, tend to iulfame the mincl.s tliey should 
instruct.’ The moral note is explicit eriougli on 
tire good pr-inter’s title-page ; but for all that 
Pamela is by no means ad usum Dclphini, Its 
vogue, in a coarser and robuster age than ours, was 
nevertheless cxtraoi-dinai'y. Not to have read of 
Richardson’s exenrplary heroine was ‘ as great a si'ur 
of want of crrrio.sity, as not to have seerr tlie French 
and Italian dancers.’ Divines extolled her from 
their pirlpits ; Pope declared she would do more good 
thair tlieri discoiri'ses ; rnre ladies triumpharrtly ex- 
hibited her popular' chronicles at places of amnse- 
irrent ; and in I'eniote counti'.y village.s, when at last 
.she was hajrpily nrarried, her I'U.stic admirers set 
the bells a-ringing. In February followed a second 
edition ; a third .succeeded in March, and a fourth 
in May. Grub Street, fastening promptly upon 
tbis urrexarnpled popularity, hastily put togetlrer 
for sequel a Pamela in High Life, which had the 
unforturrate effect of seducing Richardson into two 
•Slip; leirrerrtar'y volrrrrre,s_, irow deservedly for'gotten ; 
and then Henr'y Fielding fluttered the SiiliBbnry 
Court dovecirte Iry pr-oducing what Richardson and 
hi.s coterie regarded ns the ‘ lewd and ungenerous 
engraftment’ of Joseph Aiidreics. Happily, how- 
ever, both for Richardson and posterity, lie speedily 
discarded burlesque for tiro immortal cbaractev of 
Par.sorr Abraham Adams, 

Eight years elapsed Irefore Ricliardson pnhlished 
another novel. But during this time, consoling 
himself for the coarse sallies of the irreverent by tire 
‘ soft adulation ’ of a little circle, chiefly of tire 
gentler sex, who gathered round him in' his snh- 
urban home at Hammersmith, lie oontiniied, eitlier 
in his smig writing-closet or his Bunrnier-horise, to 
work placidly at his masterpiece— C'fon'wfl,' or 
the Adventures of a Young Lady, known generally 
as Clarissa Ilarloxve. Virtue, in this performance, 
was not ‘rewarded,’ but niinod. The heroine is 
nevertheless drawn with a tenacity of insight to 
which Pamela conld scarcely pretend ; and the 
cliief male character, lliat of Lovelace, thougir 
more of an abstraction, is scarcely inferior. John- 
son declared the book to be the first in the world 
for its knowledge of tire human heart ; and even 
Fielding did not refuse his tribute: ‘Such sim- 
plicity, such manners, such deep penetration into 
nature, such power to raise and alarm the passions, 
few writers, either ancient or modern, have been 
possessed of’ [Jacobite Journal, No. 5). Lesser 
voices swelled the chorus with greater energy, and 
it was repeated across the Channel with Gallic 
enthusiasm. The higli-priost of sentiment, Diderot, 
did not sci'uple to name its autlior with Homer and 
Euripides ; and as if to prove that this was no 
momentary Anglomania, in orir own day the poet 
Alfred de Musset pioolaiined it to he ' le premier 
roman dn nionde. ’ But from France also came its 
compactest condemnation. ‘La nature,’ said 
D’Alenibert, ‘ost bonne li imiter, mais non pas 
jusQu’fi Tenirui.’ 

Having drawn the ideal woman in Clarissa, 
Richardson proceeded, some live years later, to 
jrortray, in Sir Charles Grandison, the perfect man 
— ‘ tire man of true honorrr. ’ This is a work of iirucli 
greater ability than Pamela, hut still far below 
Clarissa. It has, moreover, no central story strong 
enough to reconcile the reader to the prolix imppe- 
oahility of its superline hero, wlrom M. Taine, with 
an unwonted burst of critical levity, suggests should 
be stuffed and canonised for his wearisome good 
qualities. Besides a solitary essay in Johnsons 
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Itambler (No. 97), and tlie voluminous but not very 
interesting eoire-spondence publinhecl (with an 
excellent memoir) by Mrs Barbauld in 1804, Rich- 
ardson left no other literary remains of any im- 
portance. In later life a nervous habit grew upon 
him, which terminated in 1761 by a lit of apoplexy, 
of which he died. He has left his own protrait in 
his letter.s to Lady Bradshaigh ( Corr. ii. 206, and 
iv. 290); but it might almost have been deduced 
from his letter.s. He was a sentimental, puri-ing, 
methodical, well-meaning little man, domesticated 
and affectionate, who,se fitting environment was 
feminine society of the sympathetic sort ; and he 
has repaid tire gentle caresses with which his 
worshippers tempered the ^^’ind of adverse ci-iticism 
to his sensitive soul by depicting their sex in 
return with a patience, a dlsciimination, a sus- 
tained analy.sis of secret sprirrg and motive which 
it has been given to no other male author, living or 
dead, to achieve. It is the rrrost unequivocal testi- 
rrrony to his native genius that his impracticable 
method of telling his story by correspondence, and 
his intolerable circuirrstantiality and diffuseness 
(ho thinks nothing of an epistle of fifteen pages, 
and Clarissa takes nineteerr for her will) have only 
served to tighten his hold upon his reader, and to 
emphasise and intensify the reality of his creations. 

A reprint of Ricliardson’s novels, with an admirable 
preface by Mr Leslie Stephen, was issued in 1883. The 
esa.ays of Mrs Olipliant ( Blackwooil, March 1869 ), of Mr 
Buxton Forman {Fortnightly, xii.), of Mr H. T>. Traill 
( Gontemporary, xliv.), aird of Mrs Andrew Lang ( National 
Review, xiv.) all deserve the attention of the student. 
Richborougli. See Sandwich. 

Riclielieiir Armand Jean Duplessi.s, Car- 
dinal, Duo DE, one of the greatest statesmen of 
France, was born of a noble but impoverished 
family at Paris, September 3, 1383. jae was in- 
tended for tlie military profe-ssion, but abandoned 
it for the clerical, in order to keep in the family 
the bishopric of Luoon, to whioh he was con- 
secrated at twenty- two. Repre.sentative of the 
Poitou clergy at the States-general in 1614, he 
attracted the notice of the queen-mother, and rose 
in 1616 to he secretary at war and foreign affaire ; 
but the doivnfall of Marshal cl’Ancre, the queen- 
regent’s favourite, in April 1617, sent him hack to 
lii.s diocese. At length in August 1620 the queen- 
mother and the young king were reconciled, mainly 
throiigli the agency of tlie celebrated Capuchin 
Father Joseph — ‘reininenoe grise’ of later days, till 
his death in 1638 the intimate friend of Eiehelieu. 
The lattei showed much tact and patient forbear- 
ance in his measures ; he formed an alliance with 
the powerful Due de Luynes, and in 1622 ivas 
named cardinal, in 1624 minister of state. This 
position he retained to the end of his life, in spite 
of countless court intiigues, and ere long the most 
powerful open and secret opposition from the 
queen, Gaston, Duke of Orlean.s, and a host of 
minor intriguere, fir,st among whom was the too 
famous Duchess de Chevreuse. His first important 
measure was the blow to Spain of an alliance with 
England, cemented by the betrothal ( 1625 ) of the 
king’s sister Henrietta with Chailes, then Prince 
of Wales. In the Valtelline war he cleared the 
country of the Spanish and papal troops, hut was 
unable to pursue his advantage, and had to submit 
to the terms of the peace of Monzon (1626). His 
next task was to destroy the political power of the 
Huguenot party. After a fifteen months’_ siege, 
which he conducted in person, concentrating all 
his energy upon the task, the gi'eat stronghold of 
La Rochelle was starved into submission, 30th 
October 1628. He next turned to crush Rohan 
and the Languedoc rebels, and destro^d the proud 
walls of Montauban, last refuge of Huguenot in- 
dependence. Early in 1630 be entered Italy with 
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a splendid army, himself in comnianil, and ^oon le- 
duced Savoy to sulimissicn. Mean wliile he plunged 
into dark and tortuous intrigues with the Italian 
princes, tlie pope, and with the Piotestants in the 
north against the House of Austria. He pioniised 
a large sub-'idy to Gustavus Adolphus, and, thiougli 
the inasterly diplomacy of Patlier Joseph at the 
Ratishon Diet in June 1630, succeeded in persuad- 
ing Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein. The lliat 
treaty of Cherasco (Apiil 1631) ended the Italian 
war, the second gave Fiance the important strategic 
position of Pinerolo. Jnst before this final triumph 
Richelieu had successfully sui mounted the greatest 
danger of his life— a gieat combination formed 
for his downfall by the qiieen-motliei, Gaston of 
Orleans, the House of Guise, Bassompien'e, Ciequi, 
and the Maiillacs. She tried to bully the king by 
her violence, but Richelieu followed Ills master to 
Versailles, and again had the whole power of the 
realm placed entirely in his hands. So ended ‘ the 
Day' of Dupes’ (lltli November 1630). The queen- 
mother lied to Brussels, BassompieiTe went to the 
Bastille, Gaston lied to Loriaine. The cardinal was 
now made duke and peer, and governoi' of Brittany. 
Further intiigues and attempted rebellions by the 
emigrant nobles and governois of provinces were 
crushed witli mercile.ss severity — Manllac and Mont- 
morency and other nobles wove sent to the block. 
Meantime Gustavus Adolphus had run his brief 
and brilliant course ; and his death at Liitzen 
removed an ally with whom it might have become 
difficult to icckon. In July 1632 Eiehelieu had 
seized the duchy of Lorraine. He continued Ms 
intiigues with the Protestants against FeuUuand, 
subsidising tliem with his gold, but till 1635 he took 
no open part in the war. In May of that year, 
after completing his preparations and concluding 
a close alliance with Victor Amadeus of Savoy, 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, and the Dntcli, he 
declared war on Spain, and at once placed in the 
field an army of 132,000 men. But his first efforts 
were singularly unsuccessful, and in 1636 Picco- 
lomini and the Cardinal-Infante, governor of the 
Netherlands, entered Picaidy, crossed the Somme, 
and tliientened Paris itself. But in this hour or 
peril Richelieu rose to the height of his genius, 
and awoke a new and irresistible force as he threw 
himself upon the patriotism of France. With 
30,000 foot and 12,000 horse he swept the enemy 
out of Picardy, while his ally Bernhard drove them 
across the Rhine, and in 1638 destroyed the im- 
perial army in the decisive battle of Rlieinfelden, 
a victory wliich opened to him the gates of the 
key-fortress of Bi eisacli. The unexpected death of 
Bernhard threw the fniit of his victories into the 
bands of Richelieu, whose policy soon bore further 
fruit in the disorganisation of the power of Spain — 
revolts in Catalonia, and the loss of Portugal ; the 
victories of Wolfenhlittel (1642) and Kempten 
(1642) over the Imperialists in Germany; and at 
length in 1641 in Savoy also in the ascendency of 
the French party. Another triumph that same 
year was the speedy collapse of the Imperialist 
invasion in the north by the Count of Soissons, 
who perished in the first battle. The failure to 
capture Tarragona was the one exception to the 
complete triumph of the cardinal’s latest years. 

But the hatred of the great French nobles to his 
rule had never slumbered, and Richelieu found 
safety alone in the king’s sense of his own helpless- 
ness without him. He was firmly convinced that 
the only safe government for France was a strong 
absolutism uncontrolled either by the selfish am- 
bition of the nobles or tlie constitutional legalism 
represented by the Parleraent of Paris. Tiie Inst 
conspiracy against him was that of the Grand- 
equeriy, the young Cinq-Mare, whose intrigues 
ivuth Gaston, the Duke of Bouillon, and the 
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Spanisli coiiit weie &ooti revealed to the eauUnal, 
the centre of a network of espionage which covered 
tlie whole of France. When the hour was ripe he 
placed in tlie king’s hands at Tarnscon proofs of 
tire traitorous plot with Spain, and was given full 
powers as Lieriterrarrt-geneial of tire realirt. Cinq- 
Mars and De Xhou were at once arrested, and the 
wretched coward Gaston of Orleans Irastened after 
lri,s kind to huy Iris own security by hetrayiirg 
his accomplices. Cinq-Mars and De Tlron were 
e.veeirted at Lyons in the autumn of 1642. But 
the great rrrinister was himself dying in the hour 
of his greatest triuruplrs. Death had often drawn 
near Irirn, but the strorrg will and liery soul within 
Iris frail and feeble franre had thrmst him aside and 
retained tire fleeting life. He faced the irrevitahle 
at last with calnr tranquillity — wlieri the priest 
bade him forgive his euenrios, he rirade answer-, ‘I 
have never had an}’ other enetrries than the .state’.s.’ 
We see the same unlmurau irrrpersoirality in the 
identification of hirri.self with the state in his 
MiMuires — ‘ I irave been severe to sortte iir ot-doi- 
to be good to all. ... It is jirstioe that I have 
loved and not vengeance. ... I wished to give to 
Gaul the limits that irature had marked out for 
her ... to identify Gaul with Frairce, and wher- 
ever the ancient Gaul had been, there to restore 
the new.' He died 4th Deeerrrher 1642, bequeath- 
ing Mazufin to the kirrg as Iris srioce.s.sor-. 

Eicholien built up the power of the French cr-orvn, 
Ire achieved for Frarrce a prepondev.anee in Europe, 
arrd tlri'oiiglrout life he moved onwards to his goal 
with the strongest teiraoity of purpose, unmoved 
either by fear or pity. Ha destroyed the local 
liberties of France, and crushed ev-er-y element of 
constitutional governrnetrt, and his policy over- 
whelmed the citizerrs witlr ta.vation ant\ ntade 
wa-ste places .some of her fair-est provinces arrd nrost 
thr-iving towns. Our judgment of hirrr -will always 
differ accordirrg as we examine his end or his rneatrs 
— the piiblio or the jrrivate titarr. He rrever sacri- 
liced to persorral amhition the irrterests of Iris country 
as tirese seemed to himself, but he ofterr forgot in 
iris rrrethods the laws of rrrorality and hurrranity. 
There is no need Itere to discuss tiro ittore fund'a- 
rnental question of whether his ernl was actually 
identical with the Irighest good of Fr.anoe — the best 
defence tlrat even so redoubtable a Chauvinist a.s 
Henr-i Martin can otter is that ire rrrerely developed 
out to the full teridoneies loitg rooted in Frencli soil, 
and that no other ideal of a policy was then possible 
for Franco hut a systematised absolutism under a 
herrelieent despot. Nor irave we sympathy to spare 
for the oor-rupt and selfish rtobles whorrr he cr-uslted 
witli a severity so irrer-ciioss that he drove twenty- 
one persons into e.xile, all of tlrern the greatest 
irarnes in Fr'ance, banished sixty-live, severtt,! of 
these ladies, rvhile severrty-three nobles were flung 
irrto prison, arrd forty-three were cither beheaded 
or died iir prison. 

We know tlie face of lliclielieu lje.stfiom Philippe 
de Champagne’s pioture in the Lorivre, in wliicli 
the energy of the model liad passed into the Iraiid 
of the artist. A pale apparition, the rrieve ghost of 
a gieat man in hliehelet s phrase, neither flesh nor 
blood, but all intellect, as Quiriet said of Voltaire, 
he looks down upon us still with that steady and 
penetrating eye and that imperious gesture that 
overawed the king and tlie proudest peer's of France. 
The weakest point in Eichelieu’s clmraeter was Iris 
liter'ary anrbition and the extraor'dinary pains he 
took to construct a literary reputation. His own 
plays, for the fate of which ire trembled with 
anxiety, sleep in safe oblivion, lint his Mimoires 
are still read with interest, forming a subtle and 
elaborate panegyric upon liirnself, so tlrat Michelet 
say.s ill liia pai'adoxioal iitannoi, yet not without 
truth, ‘If one would not know Eiclielien, one 


should read iris Memoirs.’ He founded tlie Fieiioh 
Acadeiiiy. His Correspondence and State Papers, 
edited by d’Aveiiel, fill S vola. of the Colkctiuii 
de Documents inhlits sur I'llistoire de France 
(1853-77). 

See the article Fii.vNCE ; C.ipefigue, Sichelicu, Hlazarin 
Le Fronde et le Seyne de Louis XIV. (2d ed. 1S44), and 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu (1865) ; Dussieux, Le Cardinal 
Jtichelieu ( 1885 ) ; and especially d’Avenel, Richelieu et la 
Monarchic absolne (3 vols. 1884-89). 

Riclimoild; an ancient municipal hoiough in 
the North Eidiiig of Yoikslriie, on tire left hank 
of the deep-chaniieiled Swale, 49 miles by a branch- 
line NiV. of York. Its Noriiiaii castle (1072- 
1146), now utilised for bairacks, stores, &o., has 
a very fine bauqiietiirg-hall arid a keep 100 feet 
liigh. Other buildings aie the parisli cliuiclr (re- 
stored by tioott, 1860), with good wood-carvings; 
Queen Elizabeth’s graTirrriai'-.school (1567 ; rebuilt, 
1849-68); the market-lrouse (1854); and the Perpen- 
dicular tower of a Franciscan friary, founded in 1258, 
The i.aeecourse (847 feet above sea-level) commands 
a magriilicent view. Till 1867 Eiclrrrrond returrred 
two members, and then till 1885 one. Pop. (1851) 
4106; (1881) 4502; (1801 ) 4216. The earldom of 
Eichinond was conferred by the Conqueror on his 
kiitsmait, Alarr Kufus, son of tire Count of Brittany, 
and, cotrring into tire pos.sessiori ot the crown 
thi'origli John of Gaunt, U'a.s gr'arrtod by Heniy 
VI. to the father of Henry VII. Henry VIII. 
created bis natural son, Henry Fitzroy (1517-36), 
Duke of Piicltinond, as Clrar'le.s II. did bis natrrral 
son, Charles Lennox (1672-1723), tire ancestor of 
the present Duke of Eiclrrrrond and Gordon. 

See works by B. Gale (Latin, 1722), Clarlcson (1821), 
Wliitalter (2 vols. 1823), Bobhrsou (1833), and Lorre- 
staffe (1852). 

Hiclilliond, a town of Surrey, SJ mile,s WSW. 
of Londorr (by rail OA, by river 16), .stands partly 
on the sunrrrrit and cleolivity of Eiolrnrond Hill, 
arrd partly on the level right hank of tire Tliaitres. 
Tire Terrace, stretching along the brow of the hill, 
conrtrrands air iiiirivalled pru.speot of hill and dale, 
woodland and winding stream ; and one of the 
fairest river- views in England may' he gained front 
Kicltmotul Bridge, wlriolr, 100 yards lottg, was built 
itr 1774-77 nt a cost of £26,000. Ortly a gateway 
rerttain.s of tire arreioirt royal palace of Slreen, wlrere 
died Edward III., Eiolrard II. ’& queen, Atrne of 
Bohemia, Hetrry YII., and Elizabeth, arrd which 
was rebuilt by Henry V. arrd Henry VII. (1409), 
who reiiairred the place Kiohttiottd after iris own 
forirter enrhlottr. That palace, which has memories 
also of Wolsey, Charles V., and ntatry others, was 
dismantled in 1648 ; but the spleirdid deer-park, 
formed by Charles I. in 1634, rertrairts. It covers 
2253 acres ; arrd its brick wall is nearly 8 rrtiles in 
cifctttrtference. Scott here itrake.s Jeairie Deans 
It.ave her attdieitoe with Queen Caroline. Tire well- 
known ‘Star arrd Garter,’ which dates from 1738, 
rvas largely de.stroyed by lire iir 1870, but rebuilt 
in 1872-74 at a cost of' £24,000; its banqueting- 
house e.scaped, built by Barry in 1805. At the 

1 ravish clurrch are buviecl the poet Tlrorrrson, Kean, 
j.ady Di Beauclerk, arrd Dr John Moor'o ; and here, 
too, Swift’s Stella was baptised. St_ Mathias’ 
(1858) is a stvilcirrg building by Scott, witlr a spire 
195 feet Irigh ; and there are also a Wesleyan theo- 
logical college (18,34), a free library (1881), i&c. ; 
■whilst Eichnroud worthies other than those above 
mentioned have been Eeynolds, Gairrsborough, 
Colliirs, and Earl Enssell. Market arrd nursery 
gardeniirg is a cirief industry. Eiclrrrrond was in- 
eor|)orated as a nrnnieipal borongb in 1890. Pop. 
(1801) 7423; (1881) 19,066; (1891) 22,684. See 
E. Crisp's Richmond (1866); Round Richmond 
( 1881 ) ; and E. B. Clrancellor’s Historical Richmond 
(1885). 
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Richmond, (l) cai)ital of Waj'ne county, 
Indiaiin, on the East Foi-k of Whitewater River, 
69 miles by rail NNW. of Cincinnati, and 6S E. of 
Indianapolis. It ■was founded hy the Society of 
Friends, ^\’ho in lSo9 estahlislied Eailhaia College 
heie, for both sexes. There are manufactures of 
an'iieultural implements, machinery, boilers, lloui, 
&c. Pop. (1880) 12,743; (1890) 16,608.— (2) 
Capital of Madison county, Kentucky, 120 miles 
by lail S. of Cincinnati. It is tlie scat of the 
Central University ( Presbyteiian ; 1874) and the 
Madi.son Female Institute. Pop. (1890) 4737. 

(3) The capital of Virginia, on the left bank of 
the James River (here crossed by a number of 
bridges), at the head of tide water, about 150 miles 
from its mouth, and 116 miles by vail S. of Wash- 
ington. It is a port of entry, and vessels drawing 
14 feet of ■water can come up to the lower end of 
the city, where there are large docks. Richmond 
is picturesquely' situated on a group of hills, the 
summit of one— Shockoe Hill — being occupied by' 
the Capitol (1796), which contains valuable colonial 
archives and portraits ; it possesses also a marble 
statue of AA'ashington by Houdon, and in its 
grounds are statues of Henry' Clay' and ‘ Stone- 
wall’ Jackson, and the Washington monument, a 
noble bronze group by Thomas Crawford. Patrick 
Henry is buried in St John’s churchyard, and Presi- 
dent Monroe in Hollywood Cemctei'y, where also 
ia a Confederate monument 90 feet high. Anrong 
other notable prrblic buihling.s are tire governor’s 
manaion, the new city ball, custom-ltou.se and post- 
oliioo, penitentiary, almshouse, and nrarkets. In 
the city are Riolrtnond College (Baptist; 4832) and 
the Vrrginia Medical College. Tire Jatttes River 
Falk here supply immense rvater-power, and in 
1890 the city corrtained 783 manufacturing e.stab- 
Ikhrrretrts, employing 21,618 hands, with a capital 
of 816,596,500. The chief of these ate nttttrerous 
tobacco-factories (enrploylng 8792 people), great 
rolling- trtills, iron-foirndrtes, nail- works, maefrine- 
and locomotive-works. Hour, meal-Ilour, and paper 
mills, and fertiliser- works. Five railways meet at 
Richmond, which is a terminus also of the Jatttes 
River and Kanawha Canal ; and there are regtrlar 
steanrers to New York, Plttladelpltia, and Balti- 
more. Tire chief e.xports are cotton, Hour, and 
tobacco. Richmond was founded in 1737, and 
becairre tire capital in 1779. On 2Gth Deoetrrber 
1811 the brrrrring of a theatre destroyed the lives 
of sixty persons, including the goveritor of the 
state. In 1861 Richmond was selected as the Con- 
federate capital, and from that period was the 
objective point of the Union armies in the east, 
and defended by General Lee with a laige army 
and foinridahle lines of earthworks (wlticfi event- 
ually extended for nearly 40 miles), until the 
seizure of the lines of supply hy Generals Grant 
and Sheridan compelled its evacuation, after 
almost a year’s siege and a series of sanguinary 
battles, on the night of April 2, 1865, A con- 
siderable portion of the city was burned by' the 
letteatittg Confederates. But in the quarter of a 
century Hiat followeil Richmond recovered her old 
beauty, and more than her old prospeiity' and im- 
portance, In 1888 an ‘agricultural, mechanical, 
and tobacco expo.sition’ was held here. Pop. 
(1860)37,910; (1870)51,038; (1880) 63,600 ; (1890) 
81,388. See the articles McClellan, Geant, Lee, 
United States. 

Ricluuoiul, Lech, author of the Dairyman’s 
Daiujhter, yvas born at Liverpool, 29th Januaiy 
1772, ami while a child w'as lamed for life by 
leaping from a wall. He studied at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was appointed in 1798 to the 
joint curacies of Biading and Yaverland in the Isle 
of AAT^dit, in 1805 to the rectoiy of Tuvvey in Bed- 
fordshire, where lie died, 8tli May' 1827- He wrote 


Fathers of the English Church and Duincstic Por- 
traiture — ineinqiro of his tliiee deceased cliildien — 
and in a happier hour his Dait i/niun’s Daughter, 
Negro Servant, and Young Cottager, tlnee evan- 
gelical tracts Mhicli have earned liis name over 
the world. Collected they form Annals of the 
Poor (1814). See the Memoirs by the Rev. T. S. 
Grimshawe (1828; ed. hv Bidiop G. T. Bedell, 
Phila. 1846). 

Rlcllter, Johann Pal'L Feiedp.ich, usually- 
known by' his pen-name of Jean Paul (with 
the French pioimnciation), Germany’s gi’eatest 
Immoiist, was hoin on the fii-st day of spring 
(2l3tMaicli) 176.3j at Vunsiedel, a little town of 
the seqiiesteied pine-clad Fichtelgehirge in North 
Bavaria. The imaginative hoy was hioiight up in ] 
the_ idyllic sahhath-life of the mountain village.® in 
which his fathei was pastor, vv ent to .school at the 
town of Hof, and in 1781 was sent to Leipzig Uni- 
versity' to study theology. But, like Les.sing, he 
did not study theology ; Rousseau and V oltaii e, 
Swift and Steine, Pope and Young, had much 
stionger attractions for him, and he too resolved 
to write books. He asserted his independence of 
custom by discarding the iieriwig and stitl necktie, 
woie Ills hair long, liis .shiit and vest open at the 
throat, and diessed him as he pleased. But he 
found it harder work to get bread than to write 
and assert his position as an ‘ emancipated ’ youth. 
Being poor, he got into debt all round, and in 
Novemher 1784 fled secietly fiom Leipzig, to go 
and hide his head in the poverty-stricken homo of 
his mother (a penniless widow since 1779) at Hof. 
His fii-st literaiy 'chUdien’ were satires; but lie 
could get no jmhlisher to intioduce them to the 
world, until in 1783 Voss of Beilin gave him 
forty louis d’or for The Greenland Law-suits. The 
hook was a failure. For three years Jean Paul 
struggled on at lionie, his mother spinning hard 
for bread, lie helping with the few florins he earned) 
by his pen. He lead enormously, oninivorously, 
and sat hours making exceipts fiom the books he 
devoured — a practice he kept up from early boyhood 
to old age. These many folios of clo.sely-written. 
page.s were the stoiehoiises upon which he diew 
for materials when he came to write his romances. 

He took long rambles amongst tlie bilk and forests. 

Ilk hair flying in the wind, a hook in his hand 
or a song on his lips, and a favourite dog at his- 
lieel.s. In the beginning of 1787 he began to teach 
the children of diil'erent families in the district, 
and of course taught hy original methods. All 
this time he still went on ■wiitiiig, and during his 
nine y'ears of tiitoisliip produced, amongst other 
things, the satirical Extracts from the Devil's 
Papers (1789), Fulbel’s Journey (1796), and 
FreueleVs Complaint (1796), the last two amongst 
the best examples of his satirico-bumorous writings ; 
the beautiful idylls Dominie irK2(1793), QuinUis 
Fixlein (1796; Eng. tians. by Carlyle, 1827), the 
Parson’s Jubilee ( 1797 ), the first two perhaps the 
most fiiiklied things Jean Paul ever wrote ; the 
gi'and romances TTie Invisible Lodge (1793), Ees- 
(1795 ; Eng. trans. 1865), and FVoU'cr, Fruit, 
and Thom Pieces, or Siebenlcas (1796-97 ; Eng. 
liaus. by Noel 1844 and 1871, by Ewing 1877); 
Campanerthed (1797 ; Eng. trans. 1857), a series of 
reflections on tlie immortality of the soul, an un- 
(ligestible book ; and the prose lyrical idyll. My 
Prospective Autobiography (1799). The Invisible 
Lodge was his lir.st literary' snccess ; Hesperus 
made him famous. In 1796 Charlotte von Kalb, 
perhaps the most r'ernarkable, certainly the most 
advanced, -woman of her age in Germany, -wrote 
to express her adirrmatiorr of the book ; and a few 
months later, at her invitatrorr, Jearr Paul vkited 
■Weimar. There Goethe received him politely, but 
with cool reserve ; that, too, -was Sobiller's attiturle, 
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when Jean Paul went on to Jena to nee him. The 
antagonism between them was deep and funda- 
mental, and lasted till death, being at times hnt 
ill concealed by all three. Herder and his wife, on 
the othei- hand, greeted the young romance-writer 
with overJlowing admiration, and gave him their 
friendship, which also endured till death. As for 
Charlotte von Kalb, she did not stop at friendship : 
in spite of having a husband already, .she exercised 
her sex’s fabled piivilege of leap-year — her firat 
letter to him was dated 29th February — and gave 
him unasked the love of her vehement heart. 

From this time for a few years Jean Paul’s life 
was lich in incident and full of excitement — an 
Ody.ssey of love adventures, in which he was the 
object of extravagant idolatry on the part of the 
women of Germany, especially of aristocratic dames 
who dabbled in literature. They gave him their 
love whether or no, and would have deserted 
husband and children for his sake ; for, though 
not personally handsome, Jean Paul had a 
wonderful fascination of manner, particularly 
towards women. He found all -women charm- 
ing, he was a delightful talker and a good 
listener, and had a sweet and sympathetic smile 
— q^ualities that explain a good deal. In 1801 
he married a Berlin lady, and three years later 
settled down at Bayreuth, attracted by its beau- 
ties of hill and valley, and by its bear. There he 
spent the rest of his days, leading a simple, busy 
life, writing his books, playing with his children, 
tending his pet animals, and talcing short summer 
journeys to dilf'eront towns of Germany ; the 
present of a flower filled him with perfect joy. 
His last years were clouded by the death of his 
only son, a promising student, in 1821, and by his 
own blindness. From 1799 he enjoyed a pension 
from the Prince-primate Dalberg, and then from 
the Icing of Bavaria. He died on Idth November 
lS2j. The principal works of his married life were 
the two grand romances. Titan ( 1800-3 j Eng. 
trails, 1802) and Wild Oats (1804-3; Eng. trails, 
as Walt and Vult, 1849), the former accounted by 
himself and by most German oiitics his master- 
piece, though Englishmen would generally prefer 
the latter, as they would certainly prefer Siebcn/cas 
to Hesperus; Somneltzle's Journey to FfafzllSOO; 
Eng. trails, by Carlyle, 1827 ) and Dr Katzenberger’s 
Trip to the Spa ( 1809 ), the best two of his satirico- 
humorous writings; the idyll FibaVs ii/()(1812); 
the fragment of another grand romance, Nicholas 
Markgraf, or The Comet (1820-22); a series of 
reflections on Literature ( Vorsdmle der JEsthetik ; 
improved ed. 1812), containing many excellent 
things about poetry, humour, wit, style ; another 
series on Education (Leoana, 1807 ; Eng. trails. 
1848, 1876, and 1887), a book that ranks with 
Rousseau’s Fmile as a standard work on training 
the young, and is full of evergreen wisdom ; 
various patriotic writings (1808-12); and an un- 
finished Autobiography (1826), the finest of all his 
idylls. 

Jean Paul stands apart entirely by himself in 
German literature, a humorist of the' first water, 
a Titan, ‘ a colossal spirit, a lofty and original 
thinker, a genuine poet [in prose], a high-niiiiiled, 
true, and most amiable man. . . . He ailvances not 
with one faculty, but with a whole mind, with 
intellect, and pathos, and wit, and humour, and 
imagination, moving onward like a mighty host, 
motley, ponderous, irregular, inesistible. He is 
not airy, sparkling, and precise, but deep, billowy, 
and vast’ (Carlyle). Two irreconcilable tendencies 
strive for mastery in him and his works — a dreamy, 
lachrymose sentimentality, that slirank from the 
lough butfetings of life, and sought refuge in 
emotional dissipation, luxuriating in tears, caress- 
ing sorrow, coquetting with love, melting in melan- 


choly longings for the Woild beyond the grave • 
and a shaip-eyed, wide-awake common sense' 
that saw workaday^ realities with the utmost 
clearness and discrimination. All his great quali- 
ties of imagination and intellect were, however 
made ministers to his humour, which had the 
widest lange, moving fiom the petty follies of 
individual men and the absuidities of social custom 
up to the paradoxes that are rooted in the per- 
manent ordinances of the universe. He turns his 
irony — a tender, reverent, playful irony — upon all 
the relations of human life, even upon the 
holiest beliefs of his own hoait. And, in spite 
of the egotism of genius that often shows itself 
so stiongly in him, Jean Paul had the heart of a 
truly great and good man. Borne calls Inm the 
author yiar excellence of the lowly born, the poverty- 
stricken, the neglected, and the despised ; to this 
class belong some of his finest characters, as Wuz, 
Fixlein, Siebenkiis, Vult. As a master of pathos 
he is put by De Quincey above Sterne. Few, if any, 
have wiitten with .such tender love and such 
delicate feeling of the idyllic joys of the country 
and the happiness of simple domestic life, paiLicu- 
larly in the schoolhouse and paisonage. He had a 
wonderfully deep and sympathetic insight into tlie 
nature of woman, but has not cieated more than 
one lifelike woman (Lenette). Yet the male 
chaiactens of his books, in so far as they are 
liiiiiiorou.s, are generally living beings, or else, if 
secondary charaoters, well-drawn pencil sketches 
in outline. Jean Paul is the classic author of 
friendships (Siebenkiis and Leibgeber, Walt and 
Vult) ; be matched them with his own friendship 
for Hormann and Ocrtel, and for Otto and the Jew 
Emiminuel Osmund. Nature was to him a living 
and divine presence ; he loved her reverently, from 
the solemn stars to the tiniest flower, and his 
descriptions of nature embrace some of tlie loftiest 
hymns the spirit of man lias chanted to the beauty 
and sublimity of created things— e.g. several 
passages in Hesperus and Wild Oats, the Dream of 
the Universe in Siebenhiis. God and the immor- 
tality of the soul were^ the great facts ever present 
to his mind, influencing all his thoughts, An 
enduring sense of the otliic worth of human action, 
‘a noble reverence for the spirit of all goodness 
forms the crown and glory of his culture ' ( Carlyle ). 
The reason why he is so little known, except by 
name, is that of all great writers he is one of the 
most difficult to read, and it may be added to 
understand. No reader who has not the strongest 
constitution can struggle through the tangled 
thickets of encyclopmdic learning, the tortuous 
writ, the dieary wastes of digression and dullness, 
the hothouses of tropical sentimentality, amid 
which the gem-like gardens of his creative art are 
hidden. His pirose is harder to translate than 
Heine’s verse. For literary form, for order, har- 
mony, or restraint he has not the slightest respect. 
The principal idea in his (often) long sentences is 
too frequently lost amid a labyrinth of subordinate 
clauses. The story is chiefly a peg for Jean Paul 
to hang Jean Paul’s self-oominunings and reflections 
upon, a d'appui for the play of his wit 

and humour. The wildest improbabilities, the 
wildest extravagances of fancy, are indulged in 
without check. Sentence follows sentence teem- 
ing with allusions, analogies, images, raetaphora, 
similes, tumbling one over another in inextric- 
able confusion. A Creesus of idioms, he is the 
greatest and most prolific word-coiner in the lan- 
guage : he compels words to adapt themselves to 
his ideas. Often enough his diction is inflated and 
bombastic, and his literary taste execrable ; yet 
when he is at his best his 'language marches with 
a majesty, a dignity, a natural beauty that are 
seldom matched in German literature. Carlyle’s 
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Sartor ResarUis and French Rerolution are steeped 
in the spiiit of Jean Paul, and show liow gieafcly he 
fascinated the imagination of the rugged Scotsiman. 

The best editions of J ean Paul’s Werke are the editions 
of 1860-02 ( 34 vols.), 1879 (CO parts), and 1882 ct seij. 
(KurBchiier’s Deutsche Uatioual-Literatur series). The 
best complete Life, that by N'errhch (Berlui, 1889), is 
marred to some extent by the Hegelian speculations of 
the writer. The more important bio^'raphical sources 
are TVahi'heit aiis Jean Paul's Leben, his Autobiography 
(1826), continued by Otto and Forster (1827-33); 
Spazier’s Biographischer Kommentar zu Jean Paul’s 
Werken (5 vols. 1833); Forster’s Benkwilrdiyleiten 
(4 vols. 1863); Correspondence between Jean Paul and 
Otto (4 vols. 1829-33), Charlotte von Kalb ( 1882 ), Jacobi 
(1823), and Voss (1833); and Fr. Visolier’s Kritische 
Gangs (new series, vol, vL 1875). In English the beat 
accounts are contained in Carlyle's Miscellaneous Essays 
( vols. i. and hi.) ; De Quincey’s A-nalecta of apechnen 
passages translated (vol. .vi. of Collected Works); and 
Life of Jean Paul F. BiclUer (1845). Lady Chattertou 
published a collecbiou of translated e.vtracts in 1B59. 

Riclitliofcn, Ferdinand, Baiton von, traveller 
and geographer, was horn at Karlsruhe in .Silesia, 
on 5th May 1833, was educated at Bre.slau and 
Berlin univeiaitie.s, and at the Geological Institute 
of Vienna (1856), and in 1860 accompanied a 
Prussian e.vpedition to eastern Asia. The next 
twelve years he spent in travelling thiough Java, 
Siam, Burma, California, Siena Nevada, and 
China and Japan (1868-72). After his r-eturn to 
Europe (1872) he wm appointed president of the 
Berlin Geographical Society ( 1873-78), professor of 
Geology at Bonn (1875), and of Geography at 
Leipzig (188.S) and at Beilin (1886). His reputa- 
tion as a geographer is built principally upon his 
gieat work on China (Berlin, 4 vols. 1877-81), and 
upon Die Metallproduktion Kaliforniens (1865), 
The Natural System of Volcanic Roelcs (San 
Francisco, 1867), Aufgahcn unci MciliocUn eler 
heutiyen Oeoyraphie (1883), and numeioua articles 
in geographical journals. 

Ric'luu.'S. See Castor-oil. 

Rickets (according to Skeat, akin to A.S. 
wringan, ‘to wring’), or Rachitis (Dr Glissou’s 
pseuilo-Greek coinage in 1650 from Gr. rhudiis, 

‘ the spine,’ because a peculiar form of spinal eurv'a- 
ture results therefrom), is a disease of cliildren, 
chiefly characterised by the imperfect development, 
softness, and consequent distortion of soma or many 
of the bone.s. The bones thus affected consist of a 
sort of gelatinous tissue, which will hend without 
breaking ; and they are so soft that they may be 
cut with the knife. Though so soft, they are 
thickened, especially at the parts where growth 
normally takes place most rapidly; the enlarge- 
ment of the wrists, ankles, &c. which results has 
led to the term ‘ double-jointed,’ often applied to 
tliose suffering from the disease. The weight of 
the body and tlie traction of the muscles acting on 
bones thus constructed cause them to bend, and 
the thigh, s or shins are abnormally arched, or the 
spine is curved, or, in slighter cases, only the 
normal form of the ankle is modified. In aggra- 
vated cases the chest is so affected as to give rise 
to the condition known as ‘ iiigeon-breasted the 
lower jaw is imperfectly developed, and the teeth 
project ; and the pelvis becomes so altered in form 
as, in the case of girls, to render future childbear- 
ing in the highest degree perilous. Rickets^ is 
exclusively a disease of childhood, and rarely begins 
later than the second year. It appears to he oansed 
bj' unlienlthy surroundings, particularly defective 
or improper food, and insufficient light and air. 
It is therefore much more common among the 
poorer classes, and in towns. It is not due in 
mo.st cases to the want of lime-salts in the food, 
but to the want of power in the child’s system to 


assimilate them. In .some of tlie large cities of 
Europe one-thiul or e\en a laiger prnpoition of the 
cliildien brought to the out-patieiit departments of 
hospitals are moie or less affected. It is a leiy 
chronic disease, and if at all severe leaves its niaik 
on the bones for life. It is \eiy raiely fatal of 
itself ; but affected cliildien aie much Ik-s able than 
otlieis to resist attacks of other disease.s (bronchitis, 
Jiariliiea, hooping-cough, measles, &c.). In Ger- 
many this malady is, undei an old misapprehen- 
sion, called the ‘Eiiglisli disease.’ 

The tieatment must he inaiuly directed to the 
impiovement of the general health. Free exposure 
to pine bracing air, sponging with sea-uater, or .sea- 
bathing if the little patient can hear it, an abund- 
ance of suitable and nomishing food, cod-liver oil, 
iion, and qniiiia include all that need he said about 
general treatment. The administration of lime- 
salts seems to do little good, though it might 
naturall}' be thought the one thing needful. 
AVliile the bones aie still soft great care niu.st 
be taken to keep the child in such attitudes 
as will cause the least possible strain upon the 
affected parts. IVhen the bones have hecoine ossi- 
fied in faulty positions surgical interference may 
often be useful in pioducing amelioration of the 
condition. 

Rickinau, Thomas, an English architect, was 
bom at Maideiibead in Berksliiie in 1776. He uas 
undecided as to a calling, being in succession 
chemist, grocer, corn-factor, and insurance agent. 
Bnt he seems to have always had a love for archi- 
tecture, and to have studied it caiefully. Having 
sent in a design for a cburoli that proved successful 
in a government competition, lie settled at Bir- 
mingham ns an arcliitect. He designed a gi-eat 
number of Gotliic churches and chapels— e.g. in 
Binninghani, Hampton Lucy, Bristol, Preston, 
Carlisle, &c., many country-houses, and the New 
Buildings of St John’s College, Cambridge. He died 
in Maioli 1841. His Attempt to discriminate the 
Styles of Architecture in England from the Con- 
quest to the Reformation ( 1817 ; 6tli ed. by J. 
H. Parker, 1862) is still a standard authority. 

RickluailSWOvtIl, a town of Hertfordshire, at 
the confluence of the Colne, Gade, and Chess, 4 
miles IV. by S. of Vatford. It has a chuicli 
(rebuilt in 1890) with inteiesting momxments ; and 
near it is Moor Park, the seat of the ill-fated Duke 
of Momnouth. Pop. of parish (1881 ) 6211 ; (1891) 
7672. See R. Bayne’s Uistorkal Sketch (1870). 

Ricochet, in Artillery, is the hounding of a 
shot along the ground which takes place when a 
gun is fired low. Intentional ricochet filing was 
first introduced by Vauban at Pliilipsburg in 1688, 
believing it to have gieat actual and moral effect 
in clearing the face of a ravelin, bastion, or other 
rather long line of fortification. 

Ricord, Philippe, a Freneb physician, was 
born on IQth December 1800, at Baltimore, U.S. 
He came to Paris in 1820, and after 1828 delivered 
there two annual courees of lectures at the Pitie 
on surgical opeiations, and was appointed surgeon- 
in-chief to tlie hospital for venereal disease.^. This 
he held till his retirement in October 1860. 
He died on 22d October 1 8S9. Ricord won a world- 
wide reputation in the specialty which he had 
chosen, a reputation which he owed to liia combi- 
nation of acemate physiological and pathological 
knowledge, manual fexterity as a surgeon, and 
felicitous inventiveness and resource as a physician. 

The more important of his numerous works are On the 
Employment of the Speculum (1833) ; Treatise on Venereal 
MeUadies (1838); On Blennorrhagic Ophthalmia (1842); 
Icouographical Clinic of the Venereal ffospitaHl&l-6S] ; 
Letters on Syphilis (3d ed. 1863); a,nd Lectures on Cancer 
(2ded. 1860). 
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IMfldles (A. S, vAdclsD, from nedan, ‘to inter- 
pret’), or Sense- EIDDLES, to ailopt Dr Tylor’s 
phrase, have been defined as ‘ roniidahont defini- 
tions of the hearer has to guess what.’ They were 
widely ])oijulai in dim antiouity, as to-day they 
are popular among many half-eivilised races — not 
absolute .s;ivnge.s, for to pei-ceive an analogy de- 
mands sonic measure of culture. Tliey may be 
broadly divided into two classes — riddles admitting 
of mole or les.s easy solution, and riddles whose 
solution is beyond any wit of man, unless indeed, 
as is very often the case, the answer is known 
already. To the funner class belong the enigma 
propounded by the tiphinx to (Ediptis (q.v.J, and 
that which, according to Plutarch, Homer died of 
cliagrin at not being able to answer. It seems to 
ns easy now, for it was the one about the trvo boys 
who went hunting; all they caught they Hung 
away, and all they could not catch they carried 
home. Of insolullle riddles Samson’s is a good 
instance, and this which, in a Russian folk-tale, is 
put hy ‘ Boot-s ’ to the princess : ‘ As I came to y'ou 
I saw on the ivaj’ wliab rvas bad, and I struck the 
bad with a bad thing, and of what was bad the 
bad died.’ Naturally the jirincess could not guess 
that he had killed a snake with his lance ; she 
gave it up, and liad to marry him. Such propound- 
ing of riddles for wagers flier hand to his head in 
this instance ) meats us frequently. Josmiluis 
relates -how Solomon and Hiram, king of 'Tj're, 
once had a oonto.st, in which Solomon lir-st won a 
large sum of money from Hiram, but presently 
lost it all back to Hiram’s subject Abcleinoii. The 
Queen of Sheba, again, came to pose the wise king 
with enigmas (‘veiiit teiitare oum mnigniatibusp 
so it runs in the Vulgate); the trials of skill be- 
tween Virgil’s shepherd.^ ar'o a .standard classical 
instance ; and, to come donm to later times, tlie 
Russian folk-tale Iras nrarry airal<rgue.s in other folk- 
lores and irr our own ballad irrinstr'elsy — e.g. in 
‘Proud Lady Margaret,’ ‘Captain Weclderburn,’ 
and ‘The Ellin Knight.’ 

Tire riddle is found in the Koran, and several 
colleotioirs of liddles exist in Arabic and Persian. 
They were, it seems, also known to the ancient 
Egyptians, while among the Greeks they wore 
allied in the earliest time.s ivibh the oracular 
responses, and, like Sam.soii’s riddle, were gener- 
ally ill poetical form. But in Greece they first 
came into I'ogue about the time of the ‘ Seven 
Sages,’ one of whom, Cleobiilus, was celebrated 
for the coiiipositioii of metrical rjriphoi. Even the 
greater poets did not disdain to introduce them 
into their writings, or to devote ivhole poems to 
the subject— e.g. the Syrinx, eommonly ascribed to 
Theociitus. Appiileius wrote a Libor Ludiororum 
et Griphoriun, but it Is lo.st; and almost the only 
name we can fix upon is a certain Cajliiis Einnianus 
Symposiiis, whose riddles, comprising a hundred 
hexameter triplets, are termed by St Aldheliu ‘ rub- 
bish ' ( ‘ cavmiiia inepta ’ ). 

The riddle, hut more perhaps as an amusement 
for the haroriial hall on winter nights, or for tlie 
monkish lofcotory, than as a serion.s intellectual 
effort, was niiioh cultivated during the middle ages. 
Many Ereiicli, English, and German riddle-books 
exist in MS., and some were printed at an early 
period. AVyiikyn de "VVorde's Domaundcs Joyous 
(1511) contains several riddles that are simply 
coaise jests ; hut others, again, well illustrate 
the simple faitli of niedimval Christendom — e.g. 
'Demand: What bare the best biiiden that ever 
was borne? Desponse: The ass that carried oiir 
Lady when she fled with our Lord into Egypt.’ 
The Reformation checked, if it did not vvuiolly 
stop, the merry pastime of liddle-making ; but iii 
Eiance, in tlie 17th century, it began to oieep back 
into favour, until at last riddles rivalled in popu- 


lat ity tlie madrigals and sonnets of tbe period. Le 
Pfcre Menestiier, in 1694, wrote a giave treatise on 
the subject ; and before tliat, in 1646, the Abbe 
Cotin liad published a rccitcil, in the preface to 
wlitcli he niodestly dubbed himself ‘le Peie de 
I’Enigme.’ ‘ Posterity,’ adds a Pi ench critic, ‘has 
not recognised his paternity.’ Tlie taste for liddle- 
niaking grew and giew, and many brilliant Prencli 
writeis, such as Boileau, Voltaire, Madame dii 
Deffand, and Rousseau, did a little in this line 
until finally the Merrwc de Fremeo became a fort- 
nightly repository of riddles, the solution of which 
secured a leputatiori in society. In Germany ive 
have Schiller's delightful extravaganza, Turandot; 
and in England Cowper, Pox, Canning, and Praed 
are a few of the makers of poetical riddles or 
Charades (q.v.). To-day with us the riddle is a 
mere jcit d' esprit, a comindiuni or piiii couched 
niiestion-wise ; bub among the Irish, German, and 
Russian peasantry, the Gypsies, the Zulus, the 
Samoans, and many iiioro races, the old-fashioned 
sense-riddles, often enshrining a mythological 
germ, still hold their own. Tims, ‘ in the govern- 
ment of Pskov, on the oceasion of a marriage, the 
hridegroom and hia friends aie not allowed to enter 
the bride’s cottage until they have answered all 
the riddles her friends put to them ; and in one of 
the villages in the Jaroslav goveimnent a bargain 
of which the bride is the siihjcot is concluded be- 
tween the gioomsmaii and the “seller of tbe bride ” 
— riddles, answered by gestuies, instead of words, 
taking the place of corn.’ 

See chap. iii. of 'rylor’s Primitive Culture (1871); 
Ralston’s Nonys of the Jtusaiun People (1872) ; two articles 
in Owe a Week (ISCS); one by D. Fitzgeiald in the 
(Jcrntlt man’s Uuyazine ( 1881 ) ; Fiiotlreioli’s Geschxehte des 
Itathsels jl8G0) ; Eolland’a Devinettes ou Dnlt/mes Popu- 
laircs, witli a preface by Gaston Puns (1877), and a 
bibliography of fifty other works ; and BladiS’s Piovex'bes 
ct Devinettes dc la Gascoyne (1886). 

Hiding (Seand. thriding or triding, ‘ tliirdpart'), 
a term aijplied to the three parts into which the 
county of York is divided, teimed respectively 
East, West, and North Riding, Asiiuilai division 
existed in several other conntie.s in the Anglo- 
Saxon ireriod, as the laths of Kent, the rajics of 
Sussex, the jnurls of Lincoln. In Domesday Booh 
Yorkshire was divided, as at present, into three 
ridings, and subdivided into wapentakes. 

Hiding and Driving. The art of riding may 
be divided into (1) ordinary riding, (2) school 
riding, (3) circus riding, and (4) side-saddle 
riding. I’lie two objects aimed at in ordinary 
riding {which includes riding on the road, hunting, 
pig-sticking, stock-driving, breaking in young and 
fre.sh]y handled horses, playing polo, race and 
steepleclmse liding) are to i eniain in the saddle and 
to make the animal carry its rider with the gieatest 
possible ease to itself. The former of these objects 
IS the one almost entirely aimed at by the breaker 
when giving his first lessons ; the latter, by the 
fiat-race jocicey. Hence we find that the saddle 
and seat adojited hy the Colonial hiiekjumping 
rider arc those tliat are hast suited for ‘sticking 
on.’ The large pads on tho ilaps of his saddle are 
about six inches deep, and are curved backwaid, 
BO as to fit against iiis tliighs, a little above the 
knees, in a manner similar to that in which the 
third crutch (or leaping head) acts on the lady’s 
left leg in a side-saddle. Tho seat of the jockey, 
instead of being that in wliicli most security can 
be obtained, is the one liy which the rider o.an best 
conform to tire movements of his mount. Hence 
we find that, even in Australia, many of the Irest 
jockeys on the fiat are but very poor per formers 
on a buckjumper. In all kinds of riding balance 
rather than grip should he the cliief means for 
retaining one’s seat in the saddle, for if nmsoulat 
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action be conatantly employed to ‘stick on’ the 
muscles then brought into play will soon become 
tired, and will be unable to act at tlie veiy moment 
their aid is most required. One valuable mle in 
riding is that, except when applying the leg to the 
animal’s side, the leg fioiii the knee down should 
remain unaltered in its position, so that neither 
knee nor foot will work backwards or forwa>ds. 
The movements of the upper part of the i)ody 
should be regulated by the play of the hips. There 
shouhl be no hollowing out of the small of the back 
pr pushing out of the chest, or any other action 
which would give rigidity to the muscles. The 
great reason why any apjiroacli to stillness, when 
riding, .should be avoided is that it has to he main- 
tained hy muscular effort and i.s consequently fol- 
lowed hy fatigue. A.s soon as the muscles become 
tired they are weak and .slow to act. Conse- 
cpiently, if they he kept still (or, move correctly 
speaking, in a coutraofced cunditinn) they will he 
unable to do any work they may he called upon to 
perform in as effective a manner as they would do 
were they kept lissom. Hence a person should 
ride, as a rule, by balance and not by grip, until 
the moment comes to put forth the lequu-ed mus- 
cular effort. The rider .should endeavour to avoid 
the two very common faults of holding on by the 
reins and of putting too much u’eight on the 
stiriups, and he should try to ride with his seat 
well under him and not stuck out behind. If he 
find that he is insecure in his saddle he should 
allow no false shame to prevent him from getting 
one in which he will have a firmer Irold. To give 
this additional grip the saddle may he covered 
with buckskin, or with leather the rough side of 
which is put on the oirtside. The saddle should be 
lOQury. The back part, upon which the seat rests, 
slinuld he fairly flat ; tire seat ought to liave a good 
‘ dip 'in it ; and there should he tolerably large 
‘ rolls ’ on the flaps. To become a good rider one 
will require plenty of iiractice, and a frequent 
change of horse and saddle. The English style of 
riding, which has been adopted with marked success 
in the hunting-lieldj racecourse, steeplechase-course, 
and polo-ground, i.s treated clearly and system- 
atically in Captain Hayes’s Ridinq (Thacker & Co., 
3d ed. Lond. 1891). There is also much valuable 
advice given in that excellent work. Colonel Green- 
wood’s Minis on Horsemanship (iVIo-xon & Co., 
Lottdon). In tire Badnrinton Liln-aiy book on 
Ruling (Longmarrs, Greeir, & Co.) this subject is 
treated frorrr the old-fashioned ridiug-sclrool point 
of view, at wlriclr we shall presently glance. 

In school riding the object of getting the horse 
to carry his rider with the greatest possible ease to 
himself, which is the chief aim of the oi-dinary 
rider, is sacrificed to a large extent for increased 
control, so as to get the hoi se to perform the various 
airs de inanige with precision. The Eirglish mili- 
tary riding system is a kind of compromise be- 
tween that of the continental hauie licule and the 
English hunting style. Although great improve- 
ments liave been made in liigh sclrool riding in 
Erance and Germany, the riding instruction con- 
tained in The Cavalry Regulations lias remained 
piaotically rinaltored ' f or the past thirty years. 
jM. Baiicher, we may remark, was the great master of 
school equitation of the previous generation. His 
system has been much modified for the better hy 
Cairtain Raabe and M. Eillis, although these 
masters differ in some details from each other. 
M. Ban-oil’s Art Rquestre (Kotlischild, Paris) is 
moulded on the teaching of Raabe. Rnneipm de 
Dressaqe and d’Smiitation (Marpon and Rlam- 
maiion, Paris), by M. Pillis, contains all his views. 
Both are most valuable works on Viquitation 
savantc, and should he carefully studied hy the 
student. Previous to their appearance Mr E. L. 


Anderson wrote Modern Hursenianship on the same 
subject; but it is iieitliei so elaborate nor so in- 
structive as either of the otlier two, which ought 
to be read conjointly. Of the two we prefer that 
of M. Pillis, especially as lie teaches tliat the horse 
should carry his head in a freer and les-, fatiguing 
style than that advised hy M. Baiioil, who in this 
ies]>ect follows the instruction of Bancher. In 
M. Pillis’s hook there are some valuable cennmen- 
laires sur Rancher. 

Althongh exhibitions of scliool riding are often 
given in a circus, we must sepaiate it fiom circus 
riding, which, properly &]ieal;ing, i.s limited to 
])erformances (standing, leaping, dancing, and 
turnhling) in an upiiglit position, eitlier on a pad 
or on the bare back of a horse. The only part 
which we could teini riding, in the usual sense of 
the tei-iii, is the ‘bounding jockey act,’ in which 
the ‘aitist,’ while riding round the ring, take.s off 
Ills saddle, stands on it, gets off his lioi'se, and 
jumps astride on him and on top of his hack while 
the animal is galloping round. 

In side-saddle riding the lady depends for security 
of seat on balance and on the grip she lias on the 
upper and lowei crutches. Her right leg is 2i]aced 
overtire formei, and she iiressos her left leg, a little 
above the knee, against the latter when she seeks 
their aid. Her left foot should not he placed 
‘home ’in the stirrup, hut only as far as the ball of 
the foot ; and the heel should be slightly depressed. 
If, when her left leg is held in this mannei, she can 
just feel the iiressureof the lower crutch, the lerigUi 
of her stirrup will be about right. The only pace 
at which slie should put weight on the stinnp is 
the trot. The gieat requisite for obtaining a 
‘square’ seat, winch is the one coriect position for 
a lady on liorseback, is for the rider to irat her 
weight on her right leg, and not equally on both, 
as is ofteir wrongly advised, and to bring tlie left 
shoulder rrp as m uch as the right. The body shoiild 
he free from all stiffness, and should he kept erect 
hy the (day of the hip-joints, and not hy hollowing 
out the sniall of the back and luisliing out the 
chest. She slionld try to get her seat well under 
her. We would strongly advise the use of the 
‘Scott stirruji,’ which will always release the foot 
in the event of a fall. The best hook on ladies’ 
riding is The Horseicomun (Thacker & Co. . London ), 
hy Captain and Mr.s Hayes. Eieiich ideas on ladie.s’ 
riding are expoirnded in L'Ainaeone (Eothschild, 
Pai-is), hy M. IMusany. 

The art of driving is studied in Great Britain 
chiefly with the view of having the horses in perfect 
control, which is nece.ssitated hy the hilly nature 
of the country and by the crowded condition of the 
tlrorouglifai’es in the cities and town.s. In America 
and Australia there are better opportunities for fast 
driving. Hence in England a showy style of tiot- 
tirrg is sought for, while speed is move thought 
of in the United States and in the AntijKide.s. 
Although strenuous efforts are being made to 
establish trotting as a .spoit in Britain, aird tiot- 
tiug nicetiiigs are often held at the Alexandra 
Park, Liverpool, and elsewhere, we greatly doubt 
wliether it will obtain any permanent footing. 

The best hooks on driving are Driving^ ( Badrtirntou 
library) ; Riding and Rriring, by J. H. AVahh ; Coach- 
ing, by Lord AV. P. Lennox ; Down the Rnad, by C. T. 
Btrolr-Eeynardsorr ; American TrotUrs, by Hiram Wood- 
ruff; atrd Among the 2Vo«ers, by John Bplan. See also 
the articles BRIDLE, COACHINU, PoxHUHTlKG, HuHSE- 
RAOiNo, and Trotting. 

Kidley, Nicholas, Piote.stant martyr, was 
horn about 1300, of good Nortliiimbr-ian stock. 
From the grammar-school of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
he passed to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, became 
fellow in 1524, and master in 1540. The siiirit of 
the Kefonriatioii had already liegitn to penetrate 
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liotli uiiivei'&ities ; Tyntlale ami Bilney liad taiiglit 
t!ie new doctiines at Caiiibiidge, and Ridley, 
no lehsi tlian C'raniuer and Ratiinev, Cambiidge 
students about the same period, Jiad early caught 
soiuetliing of their spirit. Ridley went next to 
Paris and to Louvain, and, having encountered 
some of the most active Heiormeva abroad, after a 
three years’ absence returned firmly grounded in 
the new doctiines. He was rtrnde proctor to tire 
rrniversity of Catrrbridge irr 1533, heeanre domestic 
cliaplain to Ci’antuei’, aftei'wards to tire king, and 
had already been made vicar of Herne, canoir, first 
of Canterbury, then of Westminster-, and rector of 
Sohairr, wlierr in 1547 he was raised to be Bishop of 
Rochester. An ardent and outspoken Reformer, 
et without oitlier bigotry or intolerance, he 
rought great learning and adiitirable preaching 
power to the cause, anti tpuiakly made himself one 
of the foremost leaders of the church. On the 
depi-ivation of Bonner, Bishop of London, in 1550, 
Ridley became his sirecessor. In this higlr position 
ire distinguished hinrself Iry his rrroderation, his 
learning, and Iris munificence, pi-ompted Edward 
VI. to the foundation of Clirist’s, St Bartholomew’s, 
atrd St Thomas’ hospitals, and assisted Cvaiiiiier 
in the preparation of the Forty-orre Articles, after- 
wards reduced to thirty-iiiiie. Iii 1552 lie visited the 
Princess Mary at Hunsdori, but failed to shake her 
adherence to hor mother’s faith. Thereupon, after 
the death o£ Edward VI., he -svannly espoused the 
cause of Lady Jarre Grey, and at St Paul’s Cross 
declared hath Mary and Elizabeth to be illegiti- 
mate, July 16, 1653, As soon, however, as Mary 
was proclaimed he repaired to Ftamlingham to 
make his peace, hut was coldly received, and soon 
stripped of his dignities atrd sent to the Tower. 
Once at least he attended mass, but his spirit .soon 
returned to him. In March 1554 he was sent to 
Oxford, together with Latimer and Craniner, to be 
tried by a committee of convocatiorr, and after a 
jrrofitless disputation all three were adjudged 
defeated and obstinate heretics, and condemned to 
sulTer at the stake, A.s England was not yet 
foi-mally reconciled to Rome, the sentence could 
not be carried out, and aooordingly Ridley lay in 
Bocardo gaol at Oxford for eiglrteerr rironth.s, writing 
the while a noble and touchirtg farewell letter to Iris 
friends. After the formality of a second tr-ral Ire 
was led forth to execution, along with Latituer, 
IGtlr October 1555. The stake was placed in front 
of Balliol College, atrd here Ridley played the man 
in the midst of awful toftrrerrts of a smouldering 
fire that burned hint slowly to death. His wn-itings 
were collected in a volume of the Parker Society 
series_ ( 1841 ), with a life by Rev. H. Christmas. 
See his Life by Hr Gloucester Ridley ( 1763). 

Rieliin, Eduard (Karl August), a learned 
Protestant theologian, born at Diorsburg in Baden, 
December 20, 1830. He studied at Heidelberg and 
Halle, heeanre vicar at Durlach in 1863, garrison- 
preacher at Mannheim in 1854, and qualifiecl as 
priuttt-docent in the theological faculty at Heidel- 
berg in 1858. He was appointed an extra-ordinary 
professor here in 1861, at Halle in 1862, and ordi- 
nary professor at the latter in 1866. He died April 
5, 1888. Of his numerous books most important 
are De>' Lihrhegriff des Ilebrcici'hricfs ( 1858-59 ; 
2d ed. 1867 ) ; Die Messianischen Weisscujtmgen 
(1876; 2d ed. 1886; Eng. tran.s. 1890); Der 
Begrif der Siikne hn Alien Testament (1877); 
and the postlnimoiis Alttestamentc-Theologie (ed. 
by Pabncke, 1890) and Einleitung in d. Alte 
lestcmiC7it (ed. by A. Brandt, 2 yols. 1889-90). 
He edited tbe second edition of HupfekVs Coiii- 
meniarv on the Psalms (4 vols. 1867-71) and the 
invaluable Kcuidieorterhiich dos biblischcn Alter- 
thwjis ( 1884), arrd was from 1S63 joint-editor of the 
quarterly Theologisehe Studien uiid KTitiken. 


Kiel, Louis, a Canadian insurgent, born in 
Manitoba in 1844, became a leader of the iiletis 
or French half-breeds, and headed the Red River 
rebellion in 1869-70, afterwaids escaping from tlie 
country. In 1885 be again estabhslied a rebel 
government in Manitoba, and in November, the 
rising having been quelled, lie was e.x6CUted at 
Regina. 

Rlciizi, Cola DI, the famous Roman tribune, 
was born at Rome in 1313. His parentage was 
humble, his father being a tavern-Keaper named 
Lorenzo, by abbreviation, Rienzo ; the family 
name of Gabrini is sometimes added. The son 
Nicolas (shortened into Cola) studied grammar 
and rhetoric, read and ve-iead the Latin his- 
toiians, philosopher.s, and poets (Greek was 
scarcely yet known in Italy), and excited his im- 
agination, while at the same time he coloured his 
speecii, with the projihetio enthusiasm of the in- 
spired wiiteis. The assassination of his hrotlier 
by a Roman noble, whom he found it impossible to 
bring to punishment, finally determined liim to 
deliver the city from the baibarous thraldom of tlie 
barons. In 1343 lie was appointed by tbe beads of 
the Guelpb party spokesman of a deputation sent 
to the papal couit at Avignon to beseech Clement 
VI. to leturu to Rome in order to protect tlie 
citizens from the tyianny of their noble oppiessor.w. 
Here he obtained a favoniable liearing finm tlie 
pope, who appointed him notary to tbe civic 
chamber. In April 1344 Rieiizi returneil home, 
and sought to obtain the countenance of the 
magistrates in bi.s ideas of i-efonn ; but reform lie 
found was impos.sible without revolution ; and for 
three years lie loudly and openlji- mennced the 
nobles. At last, when liienzi thought he could 
rely on the support of the citizens, lie summoned 
tliem togetlier on the 28t)i of May 1,347, and, sur- 
rounded by 100 horsemen and the papal legate, he 
delivered a magnificent discouise, and pioposed a 
series of laws for the better government of tlie 
community, wliicli were unanimously approved of. 
Tlie aristocratic senatois were driven out of the 
city, and Rienzi, ns tribune of the holy Roman 
republic, was invested with practically dictatorial 
power. The pope confirmed tlie eloquent dictator 
m his anthoiity ; all Italy rejoiced in his sucoees, 
and foreign lands, even warlike France (according 
to his enthusiastic friend and admirer, Petrarch), 
began to dread tlie reviving majesty of the Eternal 
City. A bright dream flashed across Rienzi’s im- 
agination, the dream of every great Italian from 
Dante to Mazzini — the unity of Italy and the 
siipii-eiuacy of Rome I Rienzi despatched messen- 
gers to the vaiious Italian states, requesting 
them to send deputies to Rome to consult 
for the general interests of the peninsula, and 
to devise ineasiires for its unification. Those 
messengers were everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm, and, on the let of August 1347, 200 deputies 
assembled in tbe Latevau Churcli. Rienzi was 
crowned tribune with great ceremony on the 15th 
April. But the noble, s were still bitterly hostile ; 
Rienzi, who defeated tliem in a bloody battle on 
the 20tb November, became suddenly infected 
with the insolence of victory and power, and pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes and enioroe obedience. The 
papal authority was tinned against him ; after a 
short reign of .seven months he lost heart at the 
combination of foree.s against him, and fled to 
Naples. 

After two years of religious meditation among the 
mountains of the Abruzzi, Rienzi resumed his life 
as political refornier, and went to Prague to secuie 
the support of the emperor, Charles IV. Charles, 
however, sent him as ,a prisoner to Pope Clement 
VI. to Avignon, but by the mediation of Petrarch 
he was released from imprisonment. A new pope, 
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Iniinceiib VI., resolved to take advantage of 
Rieiizi’s old popularity in order to oiusli the power 
of the Roman nohles, now hecoining trouhlesonre, 
and sent him to Rome in the train of Cardinal 
Albnrnoz. Their mission was su’iftly accomplished, 
and the power of the nohles overthrown again. 
Eienzi aimed, however, at le-estahlishing him- 
self in supreme authority. In Augnst 1354, 
having Ijorrowed money and raised a small body 
of soldiers, he made a sort of triumphal entry into 
Rome, and was received with univei-sal aeclama- 
tions. But misfortune had iirrpaired and debased 
his character ; he abandoned himself to luxurious 
living, aird his once generous .sentirrrents had given 
place to a hard, rnistrustfirl, anil cruel disposition. 
The barons refused to recognise his government, 
and fortified thenrselves in their castles. The war 
agairr.st them nece.ssitated tire contr-action of heavy 
e.vpen&es ; the people grumbled ; Rienzi only grew 
more severe and capricious in his e.xactions and 
punishments. He even murdered the free captain, 
Fra Monreale, for his wealtli. In two months his 
rule had hecome intolerable, and on the 8th of 
October an infuriated crowd .surrounded him in the 
Capitol, and put him to death with ferocious 
indignities. 

The fortunes and fate of Eienzi have been made the 
subject of a romance by Lord Lytton, and of an opera by 
■Wagner. See monographs on Rienzi by Papenoordt 
(Hamburg, 1841), Auriac (Amiens, 1885), and Rodo- 
oanaobi (Paris, 1888); and the histories of Medieval 
Rome by Gregorovius and Eeuiriont. 

Iticsciigfebirgre (i.e. ‘Giant Mountains’), a 
mountain-range about 23 miles long by 16 broad, 
separating Bohemia from Prussian Silesia. Seen 
ft 0111 Silesia on the north they look like a gigantic 
wall of rook, pierced at places by deep ravines. 
On the .south they fall away moi'e gradually. The 
highest peak is the Schneekoppe (5260 feet), the 
loftiest mountain in tills part of Europe. Granite 
and crystalline schists, especially mioa-.slate, are 
the principal geologic conabitueiits of the range. 
There are only three passes ; one in tire east, with 
a railway, from Landeshut in Silesia to Trautenau 
in Bohemia ; one in the west, from Hii'sohbeig to 
Beichenherg ; and one in the middle, fiom Hmch- 
berg to St Peter in tiro upper Elbe valley in 
Bohemia. These inountaiiis are a favourite tourist 
resort of the Gerraaus. They figure in popular 
legend as the home of the mountain-spirit 
Riibezahl, called also ‘Herr Johannes,’ who rules 
the weather. See Meyer’s lieisehandbueh by 
Letzner ( 6th ed. 1888); smABuiezahl, seine Begriai- 
dung in der deutschen Blythe (Prague, 1885). 

Ricsi, a town of south Sicily, 10 miles NW. of 
Terranova, has sulphur-mines and makes wine and 
olive-oil. Pop. 11,914. 

Kieti (anoient Eeate), a city of Central Italy, 
40 miles NE. of Rome, is walled, and presents a 
niedireval appearance ; it has a fine cathedral with 
a monument by Thorwaldsen. Poii. 9618. 

Kicvaulx Abbey, situated 26 miles N. of 
York and 10 E, by N. of Thirsk, is a ruined edifice, 
Normal! and Early English in style, originally 
built for the Cistercian order by Walter I’Espec in 
1131. The ruins consist of the choir and transepts 
of the church, ivitli a choir-arch 75 feet high, the 
refectory, and the gate-house. They _ occupy a 
beautiful site in the valley of the river Rye; 
‘Eievaulx’ is said to be a coiruption of ‘Rye vale.’ 
At the dissolution this was one of the richest 
foundations in Yorkshire. 

Riff, n name given to the coast districts of 
northern Morocco extending from (leuta to the 
western frontier of Algiers, and forming a_ line of 
steep cliffs with few liarhours. Its Berber inhabit- 
ants were formerly inuoli addicted to savage piracy. 


Rifle-bird (Ptilorhis puradiseus), often spoken 
of as one of tire ‘ Birds of Paradise,’ is perhaps the 
best-known species of a genus which, according to 
Elliot, comprises four .species confined to Australia 
and to New Guinea. Ptilorhis paracliseus inliahits 
the south-ea-stern districts of Australia, and is 
found only in very thick ‘hush.’ The male is 
regarded as more splendid in plumage than any 
other Australian hiid. The upper parts are velvety 



Rifle-bird ( Ptilorhis jmradiseus). 

black, tinged with purple ; the under parts velvety 
black, diver.sified with olive-green. 'The crown of 
tire head and the throat aiA covered with innumer- 
able little specks of emerald green of most brilliant 
lustre. The tail is black, the two central feathers 
rich metallic green. The female, as is often the 
case, is much (Tiiller coloured than her mate. See 
Honey-eater. 

Rifles, The object of rifling any weapon, 
wiiether cannon or small-ann, is for the pnipose 
of causing the projectile, when copyussi isoi la v.s 
fired from such weapon, to rotate by J. b. Liarinoiitt 
round its axi.s, and thus to Compnny. 
impart steadiness to it in its passage or flight 
through the air. The subject of rifled cannon ha.s 
already been dealt with under the head of Cannon 
(q.v.); in this article, therefore, it is intended to 
deal only with the question of rifles as applied to 
small-arms, whether iiiilitaiy or sporting. The 
idea of imparting steadiness to the projectile and 
thereby increasing the accuracy of fire is one whiclt 
has exercised the minds of scientific artillerists and 
gunnrakei's fr om a very early period in the history 
of firearms. The cause of inaccuracy when firing a 
spherical hall from a smooth-bore firearm may he 
briefly explained as follows : in all muzzle-loading 
arms the projectile must he smaller in diameter 
than the bore of the grm, otherwise it could not 
enter and he rammed home from the muzzle ; the 
projectile therefore rests on the bottom of the 
barrel, and its centre is below the axis of the bore. 
When the gun is fired part of the gas generated by 
the explosion of the powder escapes over the top of 
the ball, causing a uosvnward pressuie on it ; as 
this pressure is removed during its passage down 
the barrel the ball impinges on tire top slue of the 
barrel, and so on, up and down and fi oin side to side, 
until it leaves the muzzle of the gun ; the direction 
of its flight Is therefore not in line with the axis of 
the bore, but is determined by its last impact 
against the side of the barrel. To overcome this 
inaccuracy the idea suggested itself to cut gi'ooves 
in the bore of the barrel ■which by gripping the 
hall would cause it to rotate round its axis and to 
leave the barrel more nearly in line with the axis of 
the bore. 

The first authenticated instance we have of a 
rifled small-arm being actually used was in tire 
year 1563, when the Swiss governiiient is.sued an 
edict to the following effect : ‘ For the last few 
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years the art o£ cutting grooves in the chainber of 
the grrns has been introdnceri "with the object of 
increasing tire accuracy of fire ; tire disadvantags 
resulting therefronr to the common marksman has 
sown discord amongst them. In ordinary shooting 
matches rrrarksruerr are thei'cfor'e forhiddeir under a 
penalty of £10 to provide themselves with rilled 
arms. Every one is nevertheless pernritted to rifle 
Iris military weapon and to compete with inni-ks- 
men armeil with similar weapons tor special prizes.’ 
In the later half of the Ifltlr cerrtrrry Augnstns 
Kntter of Nuremberg hronght out a rifle the grooves 
of Avhiclr were in a .spiral form, and to him is due 
the idea of this form of rifling. In 1662 a cleric, the 
Bishop of Mvrnster, invented elongated projectiles 
for u.se in such arms, hub whether in conjnirction 
with a rilled arm or simply with the idea of itnprov- 
irrg the accuracy of a srrrooth bore is rrot known. In 
1729 Lantmann, a Russian, hronght out a pamphlet 
advocating the advantage of firing with balls of atr 
elliptical form with a cavity at tlie base so as to 
augmortt eonsrdcrahly the impetus imparted to the 
pi’ojectile wlieir fired from a rrlled atm. Lairtmanrr 
undoubtedly Irit irpon the trrre theory, and had his 
idea been worked out to a practical result the 
armies of Eiii'opo worth! in all probability have 
been artrred with rifles a hundred years sooner 
tlian they actually wore. But LarrLitranir, like so 
many other inventors, was iir advance of Iris age 
and did not live to see the correctness of his theory 
vindicated. 

In 1730 Wild brought out a rifle with six grooves 
having one tnnr in the length of the barrel, from 
wlrieli be fired balls weighing eiglrteen to the 
pound, wrapped in an envelope of greased linen, 
the object of the linen being to fill up tlie bore and 
to impart the neoessary rotatory motion to the 
hrillet j but nothing came of his inveirtion. And 
again in 1770 c.vpeilmeirts, wliieh were not success- 
ful, were made at Metz with elongated bullets. 

The adoption of rifles into the British service 
dates from about the year 1800, when the old 05tli 
Regiment, which later became the Rillc Brigade, 
were armed with ‘ Baker’s riilos,’ so called from 
the name of the inventor. There wero two patterns 
of tills aim, one with eleven and the otlier witli 
seven grooves, the twist of rilling being one turn 
in 130 inches. The weight of the rifle was 8 Ih. 9 oz. 
and its length 3 feet inehes ; the length of the 
barrel was 2 feet 6 inches, and bore ■705". The 
bullet was spherical ; before being rammed homo 
it was wrapped in a greased patch, there being 
a cavity in the butt for carrying these patches. 
After firing a few loniids the barrel became so foul 
that it was difficult to lani the bullets homo; a 
wooden mallet was therefore served out witli each 
rifle to drive the hall down the barrel. This rifle 
remained in the British service till about the year 
1835, when it was siiperaeded by ‘ the Brunswick 
rifle,’ the invention of Major Beinerin the Brunswick 
army. The barrel of this arm was rilled with only 
two grooves having one turn in the length of the 
barrel ; the bullet, which was spherical, was 
‘belted’— the belt fitting into the grooves in the 
barrel — this metliod being adopted to give the 
bullet a spin. A gre.ase patch was also used with 
this rifle ; it added greatly to the difficulty of load- 
ing, as it made it extremely difficult to see whether 
the belt on the bullet was properly placed in the 

S 'ooves or not. This rifle was the Hast arm in the 
ritish service which had a percussion-lock, and it 
was not till the year 1842 that a percussion mnsket 
ryas generally adopted for the service. A rifle of a 
similar design was about the same time adopted in 
Russia and in some of the German principalities. 

In 1837 a rifled aim was adopted in Erarreefor 
the use of the ‘ Chasseurs ’ or rifle regiments. This 
arm was rifled in the chamber op a system invented 


by Captain Delvigne of the French aimy. The 
diameter of the cliamlier was slightly smaller than 
the calibre of tlie bore ; the ball was driven into 
the rifling, but not sufficiently far to crush the 
powder. In 1841 the Prussians discarded their 
old muzzle-loading .'-mooth-boie mn.sket, and intro- 
duced in its stead an arm which, besides having a 
rifled barrel, was also made to load at the breech 
and ill a few yeans the u'hole Prussian army was 
armed with the celebrated ‘ Zlindnadelgewehr ’ or 
needle-gun. This arm, the invention of Dreyss 
(q.v.), is a holt-gnn, the needle being contained in 
the holt ; to load, give a smart blow to tlie handle of 
the bolt to release it from its fastening, then draw 
back the holt and inscit the cartridge, close the 
bolt and lock it by turning the liandle down to the 
light. The act of closing the bolt compresses the 
main.spring and holds hack the needle, which is 
released in the nsiial way on pulling the trigger. 
The cartridge is a peculiar one. There is a papier- 
niach6 ping called | Zimdspiegel,’ in which is 
imbedded the bnlleb in the form of an egg. The 

E ercnssion-cap is fixed in the rear of the ping; 

eliind the ping is the powder chaige. The powdS-, 
the ping, and tlie bullet are all enclosed in a paper 
cartridge-case, which is tied in front of the hnllet. 
On firing the gun the needle presses through the 
powder charge and strikes the cap in the plug so 
that the charge k ignited from the front, the idea 
being that by this means the hnllet is less likely to 
be detached from its bed in the papier-inaoh6 ping, 
which latter takes the rifling and imparts rotation 
to the projectile, the diameter of wliich is '34 of an 
inch, wiiereas the calibre of the barrel is '61 of an 
inch. 

During some experiments at Spandaii in 1840 so 
many noodles were broken that the continuance of 
the arm in the service was in great jeopardy ; hut 
its efficacy in quelling disturbances in tlie troublous 
times in 1848 and 1849 was so great that in the 
year 1850 a further large number of arras was 
made, and the system was further extended by the 
introduction of carbines on tlie same model. In 
1842 the Austrians armed their rifle regitnenls 
with a rifle. Tims we see that by the year 1842 
all the great powers of Europe had armed a 
irart of their troops with rillcs, and that by 1846 
the ■whole of the Prussian army was not only so 
armed, but that their arms also possessed the great 
superiority over all others of being hreech-loader.s. 
Another point in wliich the Prn.ssiana had a supevi- 
ority Over other nations was that they had a com- 
plete cartridge combining in one case the projectile, 
the powder charge, and the pcrcn.ssion-cap — the 
introdnotion of a breech-loader enabling them to 
have a capiied cartridge instead of having to place 
a cap on the nipple for each discharge. Those who 
are old enough to lomomhor the old pcrcnssion-lock 
with the caiqiing and uncapping of the nipple will 
appreciate the iinincnse advantage that was gained 
by the introdnetion of a capped cartridge. 

Tlie vast superiority of the Prussian ncedle- 
gnn over the rifles in n,so in other countries gave 
a groat impetus to the spirit of invention, and in 
1849 Captain Minid (n.v.), of the French array, 
brought out a rifle called the Minid rifle ; this arm 
was first introduced into the Erenoh, and subse- 
quently, about, 1851, into the English army. 
Up to this elate rifles were only issued to rifle 
regiments, hut with the introduction of the Mini6 
villa it was intended to discard the smooth-bore 
altogether and to arm the whole army with rifles. 
The adoption of tlie Minie rifle was a great step in 
advance ; it was the first time the spherical bullet 
was discarded in favour of one of a oylindro-con- 
oidal form. The bullet had a hollon' base in which 
was jdaced an iron cup ; on the explosion of the 
powder this cup forced the hnllet into the grooves 
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of the rifling. The sepaiate giea^e patcii wa? dU- 
continued, lubrication being obtained by grea-sing 
the paper in which the bullet was wiapped with a 
mixture of tallow and beeswax. The rifle weighed 
9 lb. 13 oz. ; its length was 4 feet 7 inches. The 
bairel weighed 4 lb. 13J oz. and was .39 inches long; 
the diameter of the bore was -702'', the number of 
grooves three, having a twist of one turn in 36 
inches. The charge of powder was 2J diaius, or 
nearly 70 grains, and the weight of the bullet was 
380 grains. _ The rifle was sighted to 1000 yards. 
A description of it has been given in some 
detail for the sake of coiupaiason with the 
rifles of the present day. All the English infantry 
legiments which proceeded to the Crimea were 
armed in the first instance with this lille, and a 
large propoi tion of the French army also had a rifle 
constructed on the same principle, though varying 
in detail from the English pattern. This gave the 
allies an immense advantage over their Itn.ssian 
adveisaries, who were .still, with few exceptions, 
armed with the old smooth-bore. 

But the Minie jiflc was cuiubeisonio and heavy, 
.and as early as 1852 expciiments were made 
with a view of oht.aining a better weapon. The 
result of tlie.se experiments led to the intio- 
duction of the Enliekl Rifle, Pattern 1853, .so 
called from the Royal Small-arms Factory at 
Enfield Lock, from which factory the rifle was 
first introduced. The principal point of dili’erence 
between tlu,s arm and the INIinie was the great 
reduction in the diameter of the bore from -702" to 
■577". This reduction of the bore enabled the 
barrel to be made vei'y much lighter without in 
any way impairing the arm as a ^rooting weapon ; 
in fact it shot very much better, as the bullet wa.s 
better pvopoi tioneu. And, while the powder ohai'ge 
remained the same, the bullet was i educed in 
weight from 680 to 535 grains ; by this means the 
initial velocity was greatly increased and the 
lieiglit of trajectory diminished at all ranges. Tlie 
lubrication of the bullet was the same as in the 
Minid. There were two descriptions of this rifle, 
the long and the short ; the long was Issued to the 
regiments of the line, and the short to rifle and 
liglit infantry regiments. A carbine was also con- 
structed on the same principle for is-sue to the 
cavalry and Eoj'al Artillery. The issue of this 
rifle and ammunition to the native troops in India 
was the occasion of the Indian Mutiny of 1857, it 
being believed that the grease round the bullets 
was cows’ and pigs’ fat purposely supplied to defile 
Hindus and Mohammedans alike. 

But while the armies of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the Prussian, were all armed with a muzzle- 
loading rifle more or less on the principle of the 
Minie, experiments were being continually carried 
on with the view of obtaining a good bieecn-loader. 
It was not, however, till the Danish war of 1864 
that the very vast superiority of the breech- over the 
muzzle-loader was brought prominently home to 
the authorities. The need was urgent, hut in 
order to give time to discover a really satisfactory 
hreech-loading rifle it was determined in the first 
instance to convert the Enfield into a breech- 
loader by attaching the Snider breech-action to 
the Enfield barrel. The old arms were readily 
converted, and a large number of new anus were 
made on this principle, so that by the time of the 
Franco-Pnissian war the whole English army ■\yas 
armed with the Snider hreech-Ioaaei', and during 
the winter of 1871-72 the militia and volunteers 
also received these arms ; but it was perfectly well 
understood that the introduction ot the Snider 
breech-loader was only intended to fill the gap 
until a more perfect and more efficient weapon 
conld he devised; and after a most exhaustive 
series of trials, which had been conducted for some 


time by a “-pecial committee aiipointed for tlie 
pnrpn-e, the Martini-Henry rifle was in tlie year 
1871 recommended for adoption in the Ennli-'h 
army. 

The niarrfiictnre commenced shortly atterv.nd-, 
and the fii-t Lsue of rifles of tills pattern to the 
troops nas made in 1874. The Martini lucech- 
action has alieady been described under tire head 
of Breech-loading {q.y.). The barrel nas tire in- 
vention of Mr Alexarrder Henry, a gtrnm.aker of 
Edinburgh. The calibre is '45"^ and tlie foini of 
the rifling is peculiar. Fig. 1 lepie'ents an end 
section of a barrel i riled on this sj-=,tem. Tliere 



Fig. 1. —Section of Henry Barrel, actual size ( a ) and 
enlarged ( b ). 

are seven grooves, having a complete turn in 22 
iitche-, cut in the bariel, forming seven plain 
surfaces at AA. 'Ihese aie tangentral to the peri- 
phery of the projectile which is lepresented by the 
(lotted circle C. In addition to the beating surfaces 
thus obtained there are seven angular projections, 
BB, extending inwards from the ends of the grooves 
on plain A. Thus in its pas.sage down tlie bore 
the linllet has fourteen beating surfaces at A A, . ,BB, 
and it expands into tire spaces left between A anti 
B, and tints obtains its rotatory motion. AVhilst 
these transformations were goiim on in England 
the French bad adopted the CTi.asseput rifle in 
1869, superseded in 1874 by the Gras; the Ger- 
mans in 1871 discarded the needle-gun and adopted 
the Mauser (see Beeech-loadino) ; the Austnarrs 
after their war with Prussia in 1806 adopted in 
1808 the Weindl rifle ; the Italians .nlopted the 
Vetterli in 1871 ; the Ptussrans adopted the Beidan 
rifle, Mark I., in 1867, superseded in 1871 by Mark 
11. of the same rifle; the Americans adopted the 
Springfield, whilst the minor states adoptecl breeclr- 
loatlei's of various designs and patteins. It is 
unnecessary in tliis .article to give a full descrip- 
tion of all these rifles, most of them having the 
bolt breech-action, a drawing of which may be seen 
under the head of Breech-loading (q.v.), and the 
tables at the end of the article give all e.ssential 
particulars in connection with the more important 
arm.s. 

At the time of its introduction the ilartini- 
Henry rifle was probably the finest military rifle 
in Europe ; it is extremely accurate either at long 
or short ranges ; its Imllet has great penetrative 
power. The rifle is simple and does not easily get 
out of order. But, while the Martini-Henry rrfle 
was more accurate at all ranges and had a higher 
teriumal velocity and lower trajectories at long 
ranges than tire rifles of the continental armies, 
these rifles had a higher muzzle velocity and lower- 
trajectory up to ranges of 500 yards. This was 
due to two causes : fir-st, because tire propot tion of 
powder to bullet wa.s greater in the foreign than in 
the English cartridge; and .secondly', because the 

value of ^ was also greater — this being the 
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matheinfLtical expie^'yon u'secl in England to denote 
the power ot the air to retard bullets in their flight, 
uhere C is llie diameter of the bullet in inches 
and "W its weight in pounds ; therefore the sinaller 
the value of the fraction the less power has the 
air to letai-d tlie lliglit of the bullet, and vice vcrsA. 
The heavier tire bullet can be made in proportioir 
to its diameter, the better able it will he to ruaiit- 
tarn its velocity at long ranges. It was deler- 
ruined to endeavour to remedy the defect referred 
to above, so that the English rifle shorrld he 
srrpei'inr to all others in all particulars at all 
ranges. To do this it was necessary to rrrairrtairi 


the low vahre of 


D- 


arril to increase the propor-tion 


of powder to hrrllet ; this led to the introdirctron of 
the Errfreld-Mar'tini rifle, in which the Martini 
action was irraintaiired, hrrt tire calibre of the barrel 
rvas r-edrroed to •40". Owing to the high nnr/zle 
velocity obtained — vi/,. 1570 feet — the traieclory 
was vei'y flat and the shootirrg exceedirrgly accrrrate. 
Several thorrsands of these arnr.s wer'e made, hut 
hefor-e they were isstred to the troops a far more 
important charrge was deter iirirred otr — viz. the in- 
trodtrction of a magaeinc rifle. A magazine rifle 
rrray he described as orre which has attached to it 
a rrragazirre or case or hopper containing font- or 
mor'e cartridges which are fed orre by one into the 
barrel by rrrechanistrr in conrreotion with and 
actuated by the hreech-actioir ; and the jirimaty 
object of a magazine arirr is to eirahle the soldier 
at a critical irrorrrent to lire a certain nntnber of 
consecutive shots without having to reload frorrr 
tire ponolt. 

The great irrrnortanoe of a magazine artrr was 
first praetieally demonstrated in the American war 
between the North arrd South rir 1801, when one 
reginrent of the northerir army, armed with a 
rrragazine rifle, sirooessfrrlly resisted the attack of 
a force at least three times as nrrmerous armed 
with the ordinary single loader, .sinrply on aceoirrrt 
of the great rapidity of five. And again in the 
war between Turkey and Russia in 1877 the con- 
starrt repulse of the Russian assaults on the Turkish 
lines before Plevna was in a great measure, if not 
mainly, due to the fact that the Turks wer’e armed 
witir the Winclre.ster repeatirrg rifle, which enabled 
thenr to rrrow down the Ku.ssiarrs by hundreds as 
they crossed the opetr to the assault. In the 
United States ther-e were at that tiirrc several 
systems already in practical use, and after the 
e-xperience of the Turkish war the cprestion rvns 
seriously taken rtp by nrost of the European 
governments. By the end of the year 1879 the 
Erenoh government had adopted the Kropatschek 
magazine rifle for the navy ; the Gorirrans were 
e.\'peirtrrenting with a Mauser rifle converted to 
take the Lee magazine; the Austrians were ex- 
perirrrerrting witir the Kropatsohek and the Spit- 
alski ; in Italy the Bertoklo rdlle had been 
issued to sorrte few regiments for trial ; in Switzer- 
land the troops were arrrred with the Vetterli 
repealer; and rrr Norway arrd Sweden a repeater orr 
the German principle was on trial. The matter 
was then taken up by the English government, 
and a committee was appointed by the War Office 
to consider tire whole question. Although the 
mimher of rrragazine rifles is legion, the nragazines 
themselves are all modifleatiorrs of one or other of 
a few principal systems O]' types, which may for 
convenience be divided irnder the following heads : 

(1) Those with the rrragazine in the fore end of 
the stock under the han-el; (2) those with the 
magazine under the breech-action ; ( 3 ) those with 
tlre_ magazine above and at the side of the breech- 
aetion ; (4) those with the magazine irr the butt 
of the stock ; ( 5 ) tho.se with the rrragazine in a 
circular form round the hreech-aotron. 


Type No. 1 may he described briefly as follows ; 
The magazine consists of a metal trrbe fixed in the 
fore end of the .stock, and capable of containini'- 
eight or more cartridges. The trrbe or magazine 
is loaded by drawing hack the bolt of the hieecli- 
action and inserting the carLiidge.s one by one into 
the trrbe .at the breech end, there being a catch to 
retain them wherr once inserted ; the insertiorr of 
the cartridges gradtrally coitrpres.ses a long spiral 
spring contained iir the tiihe, so that when the 
tube is full the spring is completely corripressed, 
and is e.xerting its force on tlie rvhole colmrrn of 
cartridges in the direction of the hreeclt end of the 
barrel, the base of one cartridge beirrg always 
pressed agairrst the hrrllet of tlie one rie.vt heliitrd 
rt. The action of rrrrlockrng and drawing hack the 
holt withdraws orre cartridge at a time froirt tire 
magazine, and places it rir front of the bolt ; arrd 
the action of closirrg the holt forces the cartridge 
into the barrel. As each cartridge is thus with- 
drawn for loading, the coluiim of cartridges within 
the tube is pressed back as already described, leav- 
ing another cartridge in pirsition to be withdrawn 
for loading. There is generally a stop or ‘errt-oft’’ 
wbicli, w’ben applied, preverrts tire bolt from rrct- 
ing on the magazine, so that tire arm may be 
used as a single loader on oecasion.s wiien it rrray 
not be corrstdered either necessary or desirable to 
bring the magazine irrto play. 

In type No. 2 the ntagaziite can either be detacb- 
ahleand carried in tire .soklier’.s pouch, to be attached 
to the rifle when required for use, or it can be a 
fixture orr tire arirr itself. In either case tire maga- 
zine consists of a trretrtl box containing fronr six to 
ten cartridges, accoi'ding to the size of the cartridge. 
The cartridgeis, which are irraertod at the top of tire 
bo.v or ntagazitre, cont]rress a sprirrg in the maga- 
zine which is getrorally either in a zigzag form or 
in the form of a C. In this type of rrragazine the 
cartridges lie on tiro top of one arrother, and not 
bnllet to base as described in No. 1 type. They 
are hold in the rrragazine by a catch or ‘ errt-off,’ anrl 
w'lren this is applied the rifle can be used as a 
sittgle loader. On withdrawing the cut-off and 
drawing hack the holt, the spring in the rrragazine 
for-ces one cartridge rrp in front of the bolt, which, 
on being pnslted home, for’cea the cartridge into the 
barrel. By a mechanical contrivance, only one 
cartridge at a time can be forced rrp out of tire 
ittagaziire. 

Irr type No. 3 tire rrragazine can also be either 
detachable or a fixtrrre orr the rifle. Irr magazines 
of this type no spring is itecessarv to force the 
cartridge out of the rrragazine, which is loaded by 
droppiirg the cartridge in at the top. At the 
bottorrr of the magazine, otr the side next the body 
of the rifle, there is a slot, with a corresponding 
slot in the body or shoe of the hrceoh-aetion. On 
drawing back the holt one cartridge passes out of 
the ntagajrine through tlreso slots into the shoe, and 
just in front of the bolt, Iry the force of gravitation 
alone. Tire cartridge is then forced into the banel 
by the action of closing the holt. There is also a 
cut-off w’ith nragazines of this type to prevent car- 
tridges passing tlrrorrglr the slots when it is not 
reqttired to use the rrragazine. 

In No. 4 type various atteurpts have beerr made 
from tirrre to time to utilise the butt of the atook 
by hollowing it out anil converting it into a maga- 
zine. Irr this system the cartridges are br'ought rrp 
one by one into the loading position by a ratchet 
aettm'iod by the bolt. As tire bolt is drawn back 
the ratchet is also forced hack, and hookirrg on to it, 
cartridge brings it forward as the holt is prrshed 
home again. 

In type No. 5 the cartridges are contained in a 
cyliirder placed arorrnd the hreech-actiorr of the 
infle. A spring acts on these cartridges and brings 
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tlieiii up one by one in front of tlie liolt, tlie act of 
cln^iii" forcing the ear Liiilge into the baiiel. There 
aie objection^ to tlie two typeh Nu'-. i anil 5 
which have pi evented the adoption by any goveiii- 
nient of a magazine aim constructed on these 
s;v stems; it is unnecessary therefore to desciibe 
them further. Of the aims pieviously referieil to 
as being iiiidei tiial by vaiioiis Eiiiopeim goveiii- 
inents at tlie close of the year 1879 the Kiopat- 
sclieli is an example of type No. 1, the Lee maga- 
zine of type No. 2, the Jarinann of type No. 3. 
Tlieie is no example of tyiie No. 4, but the 
Sspitalski is an example of typo No. 5. 

The (leimans weie the (lust to re-arra the whole 
of their infan tiy with a magazine lille ; Imt, pending 
the lesult of tiials wliich were heiiig earned on 
with small-lioio rifles and smokeless powilei, they 
detei mined in the liist instance to conveib the then 
existing Maii.ser lifle into a magazine arm, as 
this wnnlil leqiiiie no change of ammiinitioii, the 
magazine being placed in the fore end of the stock 
as desciibed under the bead of Nn. 1 type. liiit it 
was geneially undei stood that in ordei to deiive 
the full benefit fiom a magazine arm the soldier 
would have to eaiiy iiioie amniiinition, and, as it 
was not desirable to add to the weight of his 
eqnipment, this could only he done by i educing the 
wciglil of the cartridge. 

A rednotion of hoic, 
therefore, became 
almost a sine QuCi non, 
as by that means only 
could a sensible redno- 
tioii bo made in the 
weight of the hnllct, 
and with it of the oar- 
tiidge. But this leil to 
fresh diflicnlties. It is 
quite inipossihle in the 
space a\ ailahle for this 
article to discns.s fully 
all the difficulties which 
had to be overcome 
either as regauls cai- 
tridgo-case, hullet, 
nowdei, lilling, &.Q., 
but it may be stated 
that it was gencralh' 
conceded that the ordi- 
iiaiy charge of loose 

black powder could not he used in a lille witli 
a hole less than ’40" on aceonnt of the ditficiilty 
of overcoming the fouling which w'onid take place 
ill a small bore, and also on account of the diffi- 
culty of making a snltalile cartridge-case. There- 
fore the question of the expln.sive to be used had 
to be considered in connection with the question 
of tlie reduction of bore. Tlie Swiss were the 
fiist to arrive at a practical .solution of tlie diffi- 
culty. Two rifles iveie hionght out in Ssvitzer- 
laiid very .similar to one anotlier, and merely 
diffeiiiig in points of iiiinor details. One w'as the 
Itiihin rifle, having a calibre of '295 inch. The 
powder charge oonsi.sted of 70 grains of black 
powder coiiipi essed into a solid pellet, and the 
weight of the Inillet, whicli was nickel coated, was 
217 giain.s. The foice of the powxler was veiy 
greatly increased by conipressioii, and, the propor- 
tion of powder to bullet being very high, a muzzle 
velocity V'as obtained of no le.ss than about 1850 

feet; and the value of being 2'8 the velocity 

was well kept up at all ranges. The other Swiss 
lille was tlie Hehler. The ccQihre of this rifle was 
tlie .same as the Rnhin — viz. '295 inch ; the chaige 
was 74 grains of compressed black powder, the 
weight of nickel-plated bullet 225 grains ; both 
these lifles bad magazines on tlie Lee principle. 

410 


Experiments weie carried on in England with bntli 
these lilies, and the results weie such as to waiinnt 
the coimiiittee, which had been investigating the 
snliject, to recommend in the year 1SS7 the adnp 
tinn of a magazine rifle foi tlie English ai iiiv , of 
which riie following is a brief description. The 
jiaiiel is litled on tlie Jfetford principle (fig. 2, C), 
in w liich tlieie are no coi iiei'i nor angles to hold 
the_ fouling. The twist of the lifliiig is one turn in 
10 inches, the hoie of the haiiel is SOS inche.s, 
and its length 30-20 indies. 

The holt hieech-actioii which has been adopted 
for the lifle is a modified form of the Lee bolt. 
The Lee magazine (lig. 2, D, E), wliicli lias also 
been adopted, holds eight caitiidges, and is detach- 
able — i e. it can he caiiied on the aim itself or in the 
soldiei’s pouch ; its position on the aim is immedi- 
ately in fiont of the tiiggei-gnaid iimleineatli the 
jiody of the liieech-action, in wliich a slot oi opening 
is cut tliiougli which the caitridges aie fed up h\ 
a spring leady to he pnslied into tlie haiiel by the 
closing of the holt. Theie aie two tinned in lip' 
(lig. 2, t)) at the mouth of the magazine under 
which the heads of tlie cartridges aie inseited 
when filling it ; the lini of the cartridge projecting 
sufficiently to he caught by the holt. These Ups 
pievent the caitiidges fioiii being shot out by the 



Fig. 2. — The Lcc-Mctford Magazine Itiflo, Mark I. : 

A, rifle showing section of bieccli after four cartridges liave been fired , B, pait of rifle showing 
siglitb, &e. ; C, section of bairei ; D, E, iiiagazine , P, inns.-izme spiiiig . G, caitndgo 

spring, and hold the head down till the bullet has 
entered the clianiber of tlie ban-el. A ent-off is 
provided to enable the arm to be used as a bingle 
loader ; tliLs is a plate pivoted at one end, and it 
is> pulled out by means of a tliunib-piece piojecting 
on the riglit f-iile. When it is thus pulled out the 
magazine is in action, but when pushed in the plate 
partly covers up tlie aperture tlirongh which the 
carliidges pass out of the magazine, and forni.s a 
bed on wliich to place the cartridges by hand. 
The magazine, wliicli fits into a slot cut in the 
stock under the opening in the body, is held in 
position by a cateli. This can be withdrawn by a 
small trigger in front of the iiiaiii trigger, when the 
magazine is released. The magazine can only he 
filled by one cartridge at a time ; these can he 
passed into it through the slot in the body of the 
bieech if it is desired to fill the iiiagaziiie when 
attached to the rifle. The spring (lig. 2, E) wliicli 
forces the cartridge up is in the form of a coil 
flattened at the side. The rifle has two 3ets_ of 
sights, the ordinary hack sight (fig. 2, A«) being 
gi-aduated to 1900 yards ; but for longer langes 
there is a pair of si{fht.s consisting of a dial sight 
(fig. 2, B6} on the left side of the fore end of the 
stock, and a slioit arm (lig. 2, Be) near the trigger, 
at the end of which is a small hole. The weight of 
the rifle is 9 Ih. G oz., and length 49-3 inches. The 
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liaYonet, ■weighing 15 oz., is in the form of a short 
k-nife having a blade 12 inches long. The cav- 
tiidge (fig. 2, Or) fni- this nfle consists of a solid 
dra-wn biass cartridge-case, in -vvhich is inserted a 
pellet of 70 grains of conipiessed black line-giain 
powder; the length of the pellet is 1‘6225 inch. 
The black powder is to be ultimately supeiseded 
by a smokeless powder (see Gun-cotton) — prob- 
aldy ,4.bel’s ‘ cordite ’ powder. 

After insGition of the powder pellet the case is 
necked so as to reduce the diameter at the mouth 
of the case to ’312 inches. 

The smallness of the bore necessitated a long 
bullet, in order to get the necessary weight, and a 
quick twist in Lhe rilling ; it was found that an 
ordinal y hardened lead bullet could not stand the 
strain, and therefoie tlie bullet, which weighs 215 
grains, is composed of a haidened lead core inserted 
into an envelope of cupio nickel turned over at 
the end to prevent the gas on the explosion of the 
pellet getting up between the envelope and lead 
coie, The length of the bullet is 3 '05 inches, and 
dianietei 'Sl'i inches. It is iiressed into tlie mouth 
of the cai tvidge-case, which holds it fiimly. A 
packet of ten of these oaitridges weighs 10 ounces. 
The muzzle velocity obtained with the powdci 
pellets is 1830 ft, -seconds; but with the cordite 
powder about 2000 ft. -seconds. When firing at 
500 yards lange the liigliest point of the trajectory 
above the line of sight is 5 feet, whereas that of 
the Enfield-Maitini •40-boi'6 lide is 6 feet, and of 
the Martini-Henry 'dS-bore lido 8 feet 7 inches. 

But the English government was not the fiist 
to adopt a small-bore magazine lidc for the 
general armament of the whole army, the Prench 
having adopted the Lehol ride as early as the 
year 1887. It lias been already stated that the 
French navy had for some time previously been 
aimed with the Kiopatschck lepeating liUc, having 
the magazine in the fore end of the stock ; and, like 
the Gennans, the French had converted their single 
loading Giaa rifle into a repeater on the Kropatscliok 
model. The Lebel is an impioved Gras lepcating 
rifle; the hole of the barrel is '315 inches. The 
magazine ( fig. 3) is in the fore end of the stock, and 


light metal frame or clip holding five caitridgeb- 
the clip is diopped into a leceptacle to hold it, but 
cannot drop through, as the bottom caitridge lests 
on a spring which foices the caitridges up, as in 
the case of the Lee magazine, and tlie clip I's held 
up by the top caitiidge, which piesses against the 
tumed-in sides of the clip. As soon as the last 
cartiidge is fed into the barrel by the holt theie is 
nothing to hold np the clip, which then drops out, 
and on the withdiawal of the holt another clip full 
of caitiidges is inseited. There is a cut-off ivhich 
enables the rifle to he used as a single loader, Tbo 
bullet weighs 205 grains, and consists of a hardened 
lead coie coated with a white metal envelope. The 
charge is 33 giains of smokeless powder. Ten 
cartridges weigh about 8J oz. The bore of tbe 
hanel is -301", anil weight of arm 8^ lb. Tlie 
muzzle velocity is 2070 ft.-seconds. The extreme 
simplicity in the mechanism of the holt of tins lifle 
is one of its chief lecommendatioiis. In Geunany 
the oiiginal Mansei lille, which liad been converted 
into a magazine arm as a tcinpoiary nieasuie, as 
already desciibed, was, in 1889, supeiseded by one, 
also the invention of Mauser, having a band with 
a boie of ’315 inches, and in which the magazine is 
filled fiom ,1 metal clip containing five cartridges. 




Fig. 8. — French Lebel Magazine Bifle, in section. 


holds eight caitiidges. The point, s of the bullets 
are flattened to lessen the chance of accidental 
explosions in the tube, which might he caused by 
the cap of one cartridge re.stiiig on the point of the 
bullet of the cartridge in rear of it. The cartridge- 
case is charged with about 35 giains of smokelcs,s 
powder, and the bullet weighs about 215 grains. 
The muzzle velocity is about 2000 ft.-seconds. 
Great results weie expected from this rifle when 
first introduced; but experience has shown that 
the smokeless powder adopted for the Lehel 
cartridge is not reliable, and that after being kept 
a year or so it greatly deteriorated. 

Tlie Lebel liflo itself has proved inferior to 
one of a simpler construction, called the Berthier 
rifle after the name of the inventor. The breech 
mechanism is on the same principle as that of all 
other magazine arms — viz. the bolt containing the 
striking apparatus ; but the magazine in the fore 
end of the stock is discarded, and the Maniilicliev 
magazine adopted in its place. This consists of a 


Fig. ‘1.— German Mauser Magazine Rifle, in section, 

soniewbat like the Maiinlicher ; hut the clip or 
cartiidge-liolder does not itself p.ass into the le- 
ceptacle made for the cartridges, as in the Mann- 
liclici ; hut, being held over the receptacle or 
magazine, the caitiidges are pushed out of it by 
the Ihuiiib, and tlie clip itself falls off. Tlie maga- 
zine rifles of other nations aio all modifications of 
one or otliei of tJiose .alicady descrihed ; but there is 
a pecnliai ity in the constniotion of 
the Manser and Wannlioher lilies 
which niubt he mentioned. This 
peouliariLy consists in the haircl 
proper being encased in a hanel 
■jacket or light steel oy Under, both 
being scroived into the body of 
the breech, and the nose end of 
the hanel passing loosely thioiigh 
a thimble at the end of the hanel 
jacket. The sights are fixed to 
the barrel jacket. Theio is a 
very slight air-space between the barrel and the 
jadvet, and the advantages claimed for the com- 
pound barrel aie chiefly tliat the barrel proper is 
protected and is less liable to injury from a blow, 
and that the outer coating does not beat so lapidly 
<as a barrel constructed in tbo ordinary way, and 
that therefore a haildgiiaid, such as is used with 
the English lifle, is not necessary. The Mannliciier 
and the Manser both have a calibre of -315", and 
lire a bullet weighing 216 grains, the oharne of 
smokeless powuler being about 35 grains, and the 
muzzle velooitv about 2000 ft.-seconds. In the 
bands of the dhilian Congressionalists the Maiin- 
lioher lifle contributed very largely to the defeat of 
Balinaceda in 1891. 

Sporting Bijles have already been dealt with 
nntlcr tbe bead of Breecli-loading and Firearms 
(q.v.). But it maybe as well to observe that the 
same principle or law governs the ammunition for 
the sporting as for the military lifle, only it is 
differently applied. Iii the military rifle a higli 
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velocity anil great aconraoj' aie I'eqnirec! at inodei- 
ately long ranges ; it is therefore necesaaiy to have 
a heavy hullet in pioportion to its diameter. Dut 
in sporting rifles long range shooting is not rennired ; 
the hullet can tlieiefore he made very much ligliter 
in piojrortion to its diameter. And as the .shock of 
recoil from a light hullet ia compar.atively slight, the 
powder charge may he very large ; liy this means a 
very higli muzzle I’elocity i.s ohtained and gieat ac- 
cni aey at short range.s. As an exnmjde of the above 
we may take the '450" bore Evpiesa nllo and eompaie 
it with the Martini rifle having the same hoie. The 
ch.ii'ge of po\vder for tlie Martini-Henry cartridge 
is S.! grains, and weiglit of hullet 480 grains — pro- 
poi tion of jiowder to hullet, 1 to Q's ; muzzle velocity, 
1320 fb.-seconds; liighe.st point of trajectory at 100 
yards, 2f inches; at 150 yards, nearly 7 inches. In 
the -430" Evpiesa the powder charge is 120 grains; 
weig’ht of bullet, 2G0 grains ; proportion of powder 
to hullet, 1 to 2^ ; muzzle velocity, over 2000 ft.- 
seconda; highest point of trajectory at 100 yards, 
li inch ; at 1.30 yards, under 3.1 inches. In the 
year 1891 the lioopa of the conutue.s cnumeiated 
below were either aimed or were in pioeessof being 
armed with m.agazine rifles ; huh at tliat time in 
Nonvay and Sneden and in Russia the pattern to 
he adopted had not been finally decided on. In the 
United States of America tlie original Lee rifle is 
still in use, hut the ■Winchester and other small- 
bore lepeaters are also in tlio hiimls of a part of the 
United Htates aimy. 


Countiy. 


MAOAZINK KIVLES IN U.SE. 
Eillo. Wolulit. Onllliro, Magiiniii! 

Ill 07. niches 


Ko. of 
EoumlH in 
Afagn/lin; 


Anstiin Mfiniiliclior. 10 2 

Eiiglanii . . . .LhP-SIiitfoid. 0 0 

Fmiioo Lelml, 0 4 

Ooriiiiiiiy ... jVriiiifii'i', 0 8 

Italy yrtti-'ili 10 10 


•310 I’lxoil box. 
*003 Iietttcbuble. 
*316 Tube*. 

'310 Fixi'il box. 
•409 Fixed box. 


5 
3 
3 

6 
6 


For a more detniled account of the aims referred to in 
above article the leader ia referred to ‘ Ai mea il fou porta- 
tivee,’ by Schmidt, in J3)i(/inccriii(/, Noa. of February (i, 
Iilaroli G, April .8, and May 15, 1891, and Treatise on 
Military Small-arms and Ammunition, by Lieut.-ooloiiel 
Bond, ll.A. See also the articles in this woik on Filin- 
AIWH. Gus, Gunnekv, Buojkohle, VoLUN'rECltS, &0. 

KifleillCIl. All British infantry are now lido- 
meil ; hut till 1854 rilleiiien were the o.xceptioii, the 
army generally having the smooth-hoio ‘Brown 
Bess.’ During the Peninsular war the GOth and 
93tli Eegiiiients were armed a.s ritleiiiuii, taught 
light infaiitiy drill, and clothed in dark green. 
Tlie 95th became the ‘Rifle Brigade.’ The GOth 
are called ‘ The TCing’.s Royal Rifle Coip.s.’ In 1881 
the 2Gth and 90tli were linked to form the ‘iScottish 
Rifles,’ and dressed in green ; wfiilc tlie 8.3d and 
SGtli Foot wpie foimed into tlie ‘ Royal Irish Rilles.’ 
fsec also Voluhtuf.us. 


Kiga, capital of Livonia, and next after .St 
Petei.sbnig and Ode.s,sa the third .seaport of Rn.ssia, 
lies on the Dwina (crossed here hj' a bridge of 
boats and a railway bridge) 7 miles from the 
month of tlie river, and 350 by rail SW. of .St 
Petersburg vid P.skoll. The old town has narrow 
streets and inodiivval hemses and stores ; hnt the 
snlmibs are laid out in broad .stioets with hand- 
some linilding.s. The chief edifices are the cathe- 
dral built in 1204, burned down in 1547, Imt I'C- 
hiiilt; St Peter’s Church (I'lOG), with a steeple 
460 feet high ; the castle of the old Knights of 
the Sword, linilt 149iL15].5, the former residence 
of the grand-master of the order ; and several old. 
guild houses and Hanseatic halls. It is the seat 
archbishop of the ((reek Church. Its in- 
ffl are rapidly growing ; they turn out cottons, 
T.e,s, tobacco, corks, spirits, oil, metal waves, 
paper, llax, jute, and oilcloth, and employ 


neatly 12,000 work-iieople. Tlie ex|ioits leach an 

anmiiil average of 4:5,500,000 ( £2, 39G, 000 in 1866) 

and emhraoc grain (average £1,433,000), limbei 
(£1,175,000), (lax (£1,077,000), linseed (£581,500) 
hemp and lieiiip-.seed (£443,000), wool, hides, eggs' 
oilcake, hair (liorse and camel), and mineral oil.’ 
'The iiiiporls (iron and steel, coal, machinen 
cotton, dye-woods, corkwood, hei rings, niamne’ 
woollens, and wine) ai’erago £2,233,000 (£675,000 
in 186G). Britain’s share in this trade is lepre- 
seated by an average of .£2,604,000 for exports and 
.£978,330’ for import.^. The port, xvliicli is closed hy 
ice for three to four months in tlie winter, is 
entered h.y an average of 2396 ves.sels of 1,047,910 
tons every year, of wliicli 625 of 464,500 tons’aie 
British. Riga has groM'n from 102,590 inhabitants 
ill 1867 to 109,.320 in 1881, and 175,300 in 1885. 
Neaily one-half aie fiormans (with Germau-.speak- 
ing jews), one-fourth Rns.sians, and oiie-fomtli 
Lotts. Riga was founded in 1201 by Alhert, 
Bishop of I.ivonia, and soon became a lirst-iale 
commercial town, and nieiiiher of the HansealLe 
League. It liolongcd to Poland fiom 1361, and in 
1621 was taken hy friiRtavins Adolplnns, and in 1710 
was finally annexed to Rnssiii. 

The tiiJLF OF Riga is an inlet on the cast side of 
the Baltic .Sea, which waslics the shores of Coiulainl, 
Livonia, and Bstiionia. It i.s 10,5 ]inle,s in length 
from north to south, and ahont 00 in hreadtii. The 
islands of Oesel, Dago, Moliii, and Woiiiis lie 
athwart the entr.ancc. Tlio chief rivei wliidi 
falls into the gulf is the Dwina. Sandbanks render 
navigation in some purls dangoroiiH. 

Riglii. Roe Rigi. 

Rigflit Ascension. See A.sohnsion. 

ilimhL line to tlio lack 
of perfect syiimietry in tlie Imman body. If the 
latter could he fohled over from a medial lino so 
that each organ of the one side fell exactly niiou a 
coiies\Kmding organ of tho other, we sliouUl have a 
.stiiictnro liighly favoiirahlo, mccliaiiieally, to the 
equal nse of each limb, and amhidexLial individuals 
would he lliii rule, not tho oxceptiim. If a vertical 
line he drawn dividing tho body it will he found 
that the centre of gravity is a little to llio right of 
fids medial line. This makes the right side heavier. 
From a series of oxpeiiiiienls the greater weight 
lias been estimated at about 15 oniiouh. Upon this 
fact is founded tlie mechanical tlieory of right- 
handedness, or the predoniinance of the right 
hand over the left ; or. more generally, of the limbs 
of the right side over tliosc of the left, as expounded 
hy I’rofe.ssor Buchanan of Glasgow in n jiamphlet 
published in 1802. The throe-lohud right lung is 
more capacious and receives iiime air during an 
inspiratiim than the tu’o-lobed loft. Tlie liver 
during insjiiiation swings toward the right side, 
shifting the centre of gravily farther to that bide. 
Tn violent nniscnliir exertion thero is more aii 
piopoi’tionally inhaled hy Iho limg of tlio side 
winch sustains the exertion. Normally about 230 
cubic iuclies of air are contained hy tlio lungs, of 
wliicii tho right holds 20 iiiclies more tlian the left. 
Under exertion of tlie right side the larger hing is 
hcltcr llllcd than the Binaller, and the ceiilrii of 
gravity is removed until it is found in a line pass- 
ing through the right foot; so that the riglit leg 
and foot allbrd a steadier basis of sniqioit tlian the 
left would do under similar cireunistanees. IVlucli- 
ever leg wo stand on xve use tho arm of tliat bide to 
greater advantage, and thus, through the greater 
use of the right lower limb, the right upper limb 
comes to he preferred. 

Professor Buchanan'.s theory also explains the 
ahno.st unii'ersal habit of carrying Imrden.s on the 
left shoulder. In the case of a light weight, slung 
on the arm, the oqnilibrinin of the body is better 
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maiiitaineil liy cairjinj; it on tlie left side. If 
the vei<;ht be a heavy one, borne on the left 
sliouhler, the burden leally being supported very 
much by the right ILiiib, owing to the natural 
curve of the body towauls the right side, while 
sustaining the jiressuie. 

lint, it may be argued, if this theoiy covew the 
case, then left-handedness, which is certainly in- 
beiited, cannot be accounted for except on the 
extiaordinary supposition of tiansfeienee of the 
viscera. In a veiy few cases left-handedne-s has 
been found to accouipany such transposition. 
Strange to say the liver has been found on tbe left 
side, and tlie heart, .stomach, and spleen on the 
liglit without any derangement to the liealth of 
tlie subject, even from the point of view of a life- 
insurance company. Nevertheles.s, the number of 
eases of genuine left handedness far exceeds such 
instances of transposition. An explanation of left- 
bandedne.ss in noimal structures lias been sought 
by falling back on the fact that the cerebral lieiiii- 
splieres of the brain work tbe muscles cross-wise. 
Feuier’s researches have proved that when we see 
with the right eye we see with the left side of the 
brain. Another curious and instructive fact is that, 
although an animal he leiulered blind of an eye by 
the destiuetion of a convolution on one side of the 
brain, tbe blindness is temporary. Soon the other 
lieiiiispbere can take up tbe function, and then 
vision is possilile with both eyes as liefoie. 

Viewect in this light, liereditary left-handedness 
may he due to the gi eater development of the right 
side of the brain. Suppose accident, or the ciiielty 
of the conqueror, had deprived a comparatively 
young aiohor of his right hand or right eye (and 
the latter oiuel oustom is refened to in the Bible), 
then the left hand, governed by the right hemi- 
sphere, being called into work would leact on that 
honiLsiihere, wlio.se blood-vessels would he oftener 
leplenished and \vho.se strength and sensitiveness 
would grow. It is not too niiich to assume that in 
some cases this improved power of the right henii- 
spheie might he transmitted to a descendant. ‘ It 
is praotieally certain,’ says Di Bastian, ‘that the 
great pre^ionderanco of right-handed movements in 
ordinary individuals must tend to produce a more 
complex organisation of the left than the right 
hemisphere.^ M. Broca states tliat in forty luain.s 
he examined he found the left frontal lobe heavier 
than the right, These investigations have not yet 
been thoroughly cairied out ; hut possibly the 
explanation of obstinate Icft-liandedness lies in 
that direction. 

In connection with the evolution of the species 
right-handedness, in all probability, has been a late 
acquisition. The body is more synnnetrieal in 
early youth, and is more syuvmetiical in the female 
than in the male. A very young child betrays no 
disposition to use the right hand inoie than the 
left. The lialiit of using the right hand giadually 
increases with boyhood, and hoys have to the last 
a wider laiigewith the right hand than girls, who 
are proverbially had stone-throwers. Hitherto, 
however, the oldest recoids of the human lace, 
even when man sketched with a flint point on the 
hones of extinct animals, piove him to have been a 
right-haiulefl being. His profiles are then sketched 
with faces toward the left, just as a street arab 
chalks tliem on a door at the present day. Nevev- 
tliele.ss, tbe primeval left-handed artist often be 
tiays himself. Bronze weapons are the weapons of 
right-handed individuals ; witness the envious yew- 
tiee handle of a bronze sickle fished up from tlie 
lake of Brienne, Switzerland, quite intact and 
ingeniously carved, ‘ as incapable,’ says Sir Daniel 
Wilson, ‘of being used by a left-handed shearer 
as our present mower’s scythe. ’_ 

A few observei,s of the habits of savages have 


leiiiaiked that left-handed individuals were piopoi- 
tionally inoie numeious among them. Thb is 
what ne should e.xpect fiom the enormous addi- 
tional demands made by civili'-atiuii, its manners, 
and its tools upon tbe actiiity of tbe right hand. 
It only iequiie.s to spend an hour at a caipcnter's 
bench to see bow planes, sciews, &c. aie fashioned 
to suit that member. In di awing a pattern of 
small lepeating cliaractei we begin, as we begin to 
write a page, at tbe top left-hand side, so as to 
avoid placing fingers on the still undried jiigtuent'. 
Military diill, associated labour, and, iis mneli 
as any, tbe tyiant fashion, all mge on the right 
hand in the path of gieater de-xtenty, leaving the 
left as the ineiit drudge whose duty it is meiely to 
assist. No wonder the right has acqniied stiength, 
.size, gieater tactile sensibility, and gieater patience 
of tbe extieiiies of heat and cold. NatuialLsts, who 
observe that adult monkevs catch nuts more w itli the 
light baud, that the African elephant digs more 
with the right tusk, or that the Caioliiia paiiot has a 

f ircfeiential claw for giaspiiig, tell ns that these 
labits aie subject to ninis mimeioiis exceptions than 
tlieexception of left-handedness with human beings. 
Egyptian and As.sjiian painting and sculptuie and 
Etiuscaii hion'/,es also elucidate the geneial law that 
Imrdens have been as.signed to tlie left shoulder j so 
that the position of the shepherd’s plaid i.s nowi&e a 
whim, hut lias its loots in the far past. The primi- 
tive hlanket-like toga of the Etiuseaus covets the 
left sliouldei, and is wiapped under the right arm- 
pit to allow of the beer motion of that aim. 

Use and disu.se, by stiengtlienhig oi weakening 
orgaits, would wairant us in believing that wlieie 
theie is inequality of vision between one’s eyes the 
balance would be tluowii in favour of tbe right. 
As Sit John Herschell has reniaikecl, cases can lie 
adduced of persons who were unawaie of one of 
their eye.s being weak alino.st to blindness until far 
advanced in life. The writer has a near-sighted 
left eye, inherited from a grandfather .s|iort-.sigliteJ 
in both, the defect of which he did not discover 
until far advanced in manhood. It is well to know 
that such disparity in power of vision can be greatly' 
mitigated by the lenses of tbe oculist. A good 
deal of folklore is to be found connected with tlie 
light and left hands. The iiile of the road and 
the interpretation of omen.s tell, by the contiaiy 
rule obtaining in nations of difteient race, no small 
pait of their story as to whether they belong to 
the couqueiois or the conquered. See Sir Daniel 
'VVilson’.s TheRij/ht Hand; Left-handedness (1891 ) ; 
Professor Dwiglit in Scribner's ifaqazine (April 
1891 ) ; also the article Bh.un, Vol. If. pp. 391, 392. 

Riglit, C'L.-iiM OF. See Fuel Chuhoh. 

Riglit of Way, the right wliicli the puhlio 
has to the free pa-ssage over roads or tiacks. The 
expression is more generally applied to those public 
routes which are last statutory' roads, such as hill 
or field paths, drove roads, bridle and other paths, 
and cait or driving roads in the common use of 
the public, which are nut kept up by the county 
authorities. In many instances these roads are 
the only means of communication between inipoi t- 
ant districts ; and generally they are the shorter, 
and often the more picturesque, ways from one 
point to another. Eight of way also exists along 
the seashore and on the hanks of tidal river's. The 
law of rights of way is judicial and irot statutory. 
In Scotland, where of late the chief causes celebres 
have originated, forty years’ continuous rtse by the 
public of such roads or paths is the presciiptiye 
period for constituting a right of way ; while in 
Eirgland the prrhlic acqrrive a right of way under 
decucation to them by the owner of the soil, and 
ttser signifying their acceiitairce of the sanre, or 
when dedication can farily he assumed fumr 
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notorious user, which needs generally to be j)ro\'e<l 
for a lengthened period, but whicli niny yet, accord- 
ing to cireunistances, he presumed from a period of 
user of only a few years. The following points fall 
under the legal aspect of a public right of w'ay, 
according to the law of Scotland: (1) The path 
01 road must go from one public place to another 
public ))laee. By this is not meant that it innst 
go from one town or village to another ; it nja.y 
be between any two points at which the public 
have a right to be, and to whicli they resort for 
some definite and intelligible purpose. Thus it 
may run from one highway to another; but it 
cannot run between a public load and a private 
liouse. (2) It must be along some tolerably 
well-delined route between the iermr/it. (.S) If 
there is a definite road between two public 
places it does not matter for what purpose it 
IS used. It is not iieeessary that the public 
should use the road for any husiuess purpose ; 
it is quite suttieieiit if the purpose is merely for 
recreation, the e.vercise of wallciiig, or the coii- 
teiiiplation of the beauties of nature, (1) Its use 
must he iiiaiutained by the jmhlic themselves in 
order to keep up the right to the rvay. Conti)iiiou.s 
use is neces.sary, tlioiigh tlic public need not use 
the roaii every day or every numtli ; yet the right 
is in danger if use is discontinued for any length 
of time. But if tlie public allow themselves 
to be excluded from the road for mcvcu years 
the proprietor becomes entitled to continue the 
exclusion by interdict without raising the eprestion 
I of public right — that is to say, possession for 
seven years throws the onus prubundi on the 
imhlio. According to the law of England such 
points are not oomstriied in a narrow sense, and 
they distinctly differ in the following respects : 
(1) It is not necessary that the right of way he 
between two public jilaous, and (2) continuous use 
is not necessary, fur no lapse of time as regards user 
or the claiming of their rights cun bar tlie right of 
the public to a footpatli or a highway once dedi- 
cated to them, or ivhere dedication can he assumed. 
Tliere are, however, statutory provisions for shut- 
ting up a road ivhen it hocomes unnecessary. The 
whole breadth of the originally dedicated road, in- 
cluding wliat is known as ‘road ivastes,’ mu.st 
always remain as tlie right of way to tho public, 
and cannot bo ouoroaehed upon. 

In Scotland theio is no public authority for the 
IH'Oteotion of the interests of the public in lights 
of ivay, or for their maintenance. They are in tho 
position of being left to chance ; and ‘ what is 
everybody’s business is nobody's business’ has 
resulted in many valuable rights being lost. Tlie 
public, or iiidu idual members of the public, have to 
incur the co.sts and risks of litigation in the courts 
under an action of declarator to recover a road 
which a jiroprietor lia.s closed, and it is difficult for 
them to do this. In England, though there is also 
no direct puhlio authority for the guardianship of 
lights of iv'ay, yet their muintemum is so far pro- 
rbled for under section 10 of the Local Government 
(England) Act, 1888, whicli enacts that county 
councils ‘ may, if they think lit, contribute towards 
tlie coats of the mainteuance, repair, enlargement, 
and improvement of any highway or luibiic foot- 
liatli in the county, althougli tho same is not a 
main road.’ 

Both in Scotland and England iiiiluential societies 
exist for the purpose of assisting in tho protection 
of public rights of way— viz. the Bcottish Kiglits of 
Way and Recreation Society, Edinburgh, founded 
in 1844 and reconstituted in 1884, and the National 
Footpath Preservation Society, London, founded 
in 1884. There are also .several societies for sjiecial 
districts. Bills have since 1888 been introduced 
into the House of Oomiuons by private members 


with the object of chaiging a public authority witli 
the duty of protecting and maintaining right.s of 
way, hilt no legislative measure has yet been passed. 
See also the section on tho law of highways at 
Road. For right of way on the Norfolk Broads, 
see Walter Rye, Fishing, Shooting, and Sailinn on 
the Norfolk Broads (Norwich, 1891). 

Rights, Deci.akation and Bii.l of. The 
Convention Parliament which called the Prince 
and Princess of Orange to the throne of England 
set forth, in a solemn instrument known by the 
name of the Declaration of Rights, the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution which were to 
he imiiosed on William and Mary on their accept- 
ance of the croU'D. This declaration (Fehriiary 
IC89), diawn up by a committee of the Commons, 
and a-saenteil to by the Lord.s, began by deolaiing 
that King James II. had committed certain acts 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and, havin'' 
abdicated, liad left the throne vacant. The main 
l>rovisiona of the Declaration, and of the Bill of 
Rights (October 1089) based upon it, were to the 
effect that tho power of suspending and of dis- 
Iiensing with law.s by regal authority is illegal; 
that tlie commiasion for creating the late Court of 
Ooiiiiiiissinncr.H for Ecclesiii-stical Causes, and all 
eotinuinnioiia ami combs of the like naLiire, are 
illegal ; that the levying of money for tho use of 
the crown by prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment, is illegal ; that it is the right of tho subjects 
to jietition the king, and all iirosccutious for such 
petitioning are illegal ; that tlio raising or keepiiiL' 
of a standing army in time of ))eace, except with 
consent of ])ar!iamcnt., is illegal ; that Protestant 
subjects may iuive arms for their defence ; that the 
election of members of i>arliament should ho free ; 
that freedom of speech in parliiuiumt should not lie 
questioned in any place out of i>arliamenL; that 
excessive hail ougiit not to be required, oroxce-ssive 
lines impo.seil, or cruel or unusual punisdiments 
inllicted ; that jurors should be duly imjiatmeleil, 
ami that jurors in trials fur high-treasun sUouUl be 
freeholdei's ; that grants and jiromises of fines and 
forfeitures t)efore ooiivictiou are illegal ; and that 
for redress of all grievances, ami the amendment, 
strengthening, ami preserving of the laws, parlia- 
ments ought to bo held fre(|ueiitly. The remaining 
clauses treat of the snocessiou to tho eiowu. See 
also PETtTioN OF llmwv. 

Kigfilts of Man. DEODAItATION OF THE, a 
famous statement of the constitution and piinciples 
of civil sociuty ami go\’ei'njiiont adopted by the 
French National A.ssemhly in August 1789. In 
historical importance it may fairly he ranked with 
the Englisli Bill of Rights and tho Atnoricen 
Declaration of Indeiiendcnce. It suggested the 
title for Paine’s defence of the French Revolution 
against Burke (1791-92) ; which was followed by 
Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin’s Vindication of the 
Bights of IVomc/i. 

or Rigiii, an isolated mountain standing 
between tiie Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and Lowerz, in 
Switzerland, is greatly frequented by visitors on 
account of the extensive views it commands of some 
of the finest Hwisa scenery. Verdant pastures olothc 
the sunmiit, ajid the slopes are belted with forests. 
About 100,009 tourist.s aseoiul the Rigi (5906 feet) 
every .scjison, principally by moans of two toothed 
railways — one from Vitznan (1871) on the Lake of 
Lucerne, the other from Arth { 1875) on tho Lake of 
Zug, 4,1 aivd 7 miles long re.speotively. There are 
lialf-a-dozen hotels near or at the summit, as well m 
a Capuchin monastery (1089), tho church of which 
contains a wonder-working image of the Madonna 
that attracts numerous pilgrims. 

Rigidity is one of tho properties of ^ matter 
whicli sliarply dill'ereutiate solids from fluids. In 
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abstiact dynaiiiica a rigid system is a collocation 
of particles rvliicli, however much they may move 
as a whole, never alter their mutual relative posi- 
tions. Such a system has no true physical exist- 
ence, since there is no known .suhstauce which 
can resist deformation. Nevertheleiss, those sub- 
stances which yield hut slightly to deforming 
stresses — all solids practically — are regarded as 
possessing a certain rigidity, which is measured by 
the ratio of the duformiug stress to the deformation 
produced. The greater this ratio is, the more 
nearly does the substance approach the condition 
of the ideal rigid body, whose behaviour under the 
action of given forces forms the suhject-matter of 
what it is usual to call Rigid Dynamics. Tlie pro- 
erty of rigidity itself, its described above, falls to 
e discussed under the general subject of elasticity. 
Of ordinary substances steel pio.ssesses the highest 
rigidity. See Ei..tSTiciTY, Ether, Matter. 

Kigor Mortis. See Death. 

Bigvetla, the Jirst and principal of the four 
Vedas. See ^'eda. 

Kilicvo. See Relief. 

Rilo. See Rhodope. 

Rilll'illi, a city of Italy, stands on the shore of 
tlie Adriatic, 69 miles hy lail SE. of Bologna; it is 
still surrounded with walls, and contains many 
modiojval huihlings. The oatliedral, the temple 
altered and built to commemorate the unhallowed 
love of Sigisinuiulo Malatesta and Isotta degli 
Atti, a hoantiful Renaissance structure, dates from 
1446-50 ; the church of St Giuliano is adorned with 
pioture.s by Veronese, and St Girolamo with a 
picture of tliat saint by Gueicino. The ancient 
castle of the Malatesta is now ased as a prison. 
Tlic little river on which the city stands is spanned 
by a white marble Roman bridge, 236 feet long, 
witli live arches. Beside one of the gates stands tlie 
triumphal arch, 46 feet high, erected in honour of 
Augustus, Tire spot where (Jmsar stood to address 
his soldiers after crossing the Rubicon (about 10 
miles NW. of Rimini) is marked in one of the 
squares hy a monumental pillar. The city manu- 
factures .silks and sail-cloth. Pop. 10,838, with 
suburbs 19,158. One of these suburbs, half a mile 
distant on the seashore, i.s much visited for sea- 
bathing. Originally an Umbrian, and then for 
several centuries an Etruscan city, Rimini (Arim- 
inum) fell into the hands of the Romans in 286 B.C. 
They made it the northern terminus of the Flam- 
inian Way fi'om Rome, and the .soutlieru ter- 
minus of tlie riimilian Way to Piaoeiiza and of the 
Popiliaii Way to Venice, and utilised the advan- 
tages of its position as a seaport for communicating 
with the east side of the Adriatic. After being 
battled for hy Goths and Byzantines, and held by 
the latter, the Lombards, and the Franlrs, it 
became a shuttlecock between the emperor and the 
pope. At last, weary of this al teniation of masters, 
neither of whom profited her, Rimini put herself 
under the protection of the House of Malatesta 
( 1237 ), whose chiefs soon made themselves absolute 
niastei's of her fortunes. Amongst the tragic 
episodes that marked the family histoiy of these 
rulers may he mentioned the killing of France-sca 
(q.v.) da Rimini and her lover hy his hroUier, and 
the story of Parisina, the subject of Byron’s poem. 
The most famous, or rather infamous, member of 
the family was Sigisniundo (1417-68), a hrav'e and 
skilful soldier, a scholar, a patron of the fitie_ arts, 
hut a man of brutal animal passions, and with no 
sense of right and wrong. The head of the house 
sold his lughts over Rimini to the Venetians in 
1503 ; hut the pope wrested them to himself in 
1528, and kept them until 1860. _ See Yriarte’s 
XJn Condottiere ct<u Si^cle: (1882). 
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Riinoiiski. a Canadi.m toun, staiuLs on the 
.south shore of the St Lawrence, at the influx of 
the Rimouski River, 1!>2 mile.s by rail E. of Quebec. 
It is the seat of a bishop, a summer watering-place, 
and a telegraphing station for arrivals and depart- 
ures of sliijis. Pop. 1417. 

Rin(leri>cst. See CAXTLE-rL.vGui;. 

Riug (Sax. ring or /iring] is anv circle or 
section of a cylinder. Rings of gold, silver, and of 
other metals and materials have been worn in all 
times and countries, and while they have been 
used to decorate the ears, neck, nose, lijis, arms, 
leg.s, and toes, finger-rings have olw.ays oceu])ied 
the most important and significant ]ilace among 
s>nch. ornaments. Fiom the eailiest period of 
civilised relationships the finger-ring was a con- 
venient means for carrying the signet of its weaier. 
In Genesis, xxxviii. 17, 18, we read that Judah left 
liis .signet as a pledge with liis daughter-in-law ; 
and in chap. xli. 42 it is narrated that Pharaoh 
deliveied to Joseph his royal signet a.s a token of 
deputed power and authority. From the fact that 
these ancient rings carried engraved .signets early 
ring-lore is intimately mixed up -nitli the origin 
and development of gem and seal engiaving. 
Herodotus mentions the wearing of finger-rings 
by the Babylonians ; and fiom Asia the habit prob- 
ably passed into Greece, although the Homeric 
poems mention ear-rings alone. In the later Gieek 
legends the ancient heroes are described as wearing 
rings, and every freeman tlirougliout Greece seems 
afterwards to have posses.sed one. The Lace- 
dtemonians wore iron rings. The Romans are said 
to have derived the use of rings fiom the Sabines j 
their rings weie at first, as riiose of the Greeks, 
signet-rings, but made of iron. Every free Roman 
had aright to wear one ; and down to the close of 
the republic the iron ring wm- worn by those who 
atlected the simplicity of old times. Ambassadors, 
in the early age of the repuhlie, wore gold rings as 
a part of their official dress — a cu.stom afterwards 
extended to senators, chief- 
niagifttiates, and in later 
times to the equites, who 
were said to enjoy theyMS' 
annuli atirei, fiom which 
other pensons were ex- 
cluded. It became cus- 
tomary for the emperois to 
confer theyns annuli ciiirci 
on whom they pleased, 
and the privilege grew 
gradually more and more 
extensive, till Justinian 
embraced within it all 
citizens of tlie enipiie 
whether ingmui or liber- 
Uni. Rings entered into 
the groundwork of many 
oriental superstitions, as 
in the legend of Solomon's ring, which, among its 
many magical virtues, enabled the monarch to 
triumph over all opponents, and dally to transport 
himself to the celestial spheres, where he learned 
the secrets of the universe. The Greeks mention 
various rings endowed with magic power, as that 
of Gyges, which rendered him invisible when its 
stone was turned inwards; and in old Saxon ro- 
mances a similar ring legend is incorporated. The 
ring of Polycrates (q.v.), which was flung into the 
sea to propitiate Nemesis, wa.s found h5' its owner 
inside a fish ; and there were persons who made a 
lucrative traffic of selling charmed rings, worn for 
the most part by the lower clas.ses. By many 
Mussnlmaus at the present day a ring having en- 
closed in it a verse from the Koran is worn as 
an amulet. 
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Vaiious explanations have been given of the 
connection of the ring with mariiage. It would 
appear that wedding-iingB were worn by the Jews 
prior to Chiifetian times. Fig. 1 shows a Jewish 
man iage ling beautifully wi ought in gold fili- 
giee, and liohly enamelled, now in the posses- 
sion of Loid Lontlesboiough. It has been said 
that as tlie delivery of the signet-ring to any 
one was a sign of deputing or sharing of author- 
ity, so the delivery of a ring by husband to wife 
indrcated her adnrittance to share his lights and 
jirivilege.s. In pagan tiirre-s in Europe the ring 
seems to liave been connected with fidelity or with 
espousals. Fig. 2 shows a forirr of hetrothal- 
ling called a (fLinincl, or linked ring, which rvas 
used in later tinres ; the rrpper lig. shows the three 



parts hi ought together, the lower llg. the parts 
separately. By an ancient Norse custom, desciihed 
in the Si/rhnjrjia Saga, when an oatli rvas im- 
posed, he by whom it was pledged passed his hand 
tlnough a silver ring, sacred to tlrat ceremony j 
and in Iceland the ceremony of betrothal used to 
he accolirpanied by the hiulegioom passing his four 
lingers and thunrir through a large ring, and in 
thr.s manner receiving the hand of the bride, as is 
represented in a rvoodcut in an old edition of Olans 
Magnus. As lately as 1780 tire practice existed 
in Orkney of a man and wonran plighting their 
faitlr at the Starrding Stoires of Stennis by joiniirg 
their hands tlitougb the perforated Stoire of Odin. 
For betrothal, as well as for marriage, a ring is 
coimrronly bestowed ; and in many coirutries both 
spouses wear rvediling-rings. Altlrorrgli the third 
linger of the left hand is the offloial llitger, rings 
are worn on all fiitgers, and in rrreditcval times 
even the thumbs were frequently' decorated with 
large and irraBsive rings. During the lOth, 17th, 
and IStli centuries it rr-ns a 

O very conrnrou practice to have 
mottoes inscribed on rings 
(lig. 3), including wedding- 
rings, and the motto was 
called the posy or chanson. 
The ring was the syinhol of 
Fig. 3. the dorrrinion of Venice over- 

tire Adr-iatic ; and j’early, on 
.Isceirsion Day, a ting was thrown by the Doge 
from the ship Bzicentaur into the .sea, to denote 
that as the wife is subject to her husband, so is 
the Adriatic Sea to the republic of Venice. The 
reception of a ring fornrs an essential feature in the 
investiture of many Catholic dignitaries j attd even 
in the Anglican cortrmurrion a sapphire ‘ ponti- 
fical ’ ring was presented in Septerrruer 1891 to the 
new Archbishop of York. The ‘ Itsherntan’s ring,’ 
containing an engraved representation of 8t 
Peter in an ancient fishing-boat, is the official 
■’ng of investiture of the pope. It is broken 
' remade on the death of each pontiff, and 


when presented to the new head of the ehuicli 
he declares the name under which he desires to 
rule, which iraiue is thereafter errgiaved on it. 
Cardinals on their elevation receive a sappliiie 
ling, and bishops on then consecration are aho 
invested with a special ring. The reception of 
novices into Catholic sistei-lioods is accompametl 
Avith the presentation of a ring, wliicli is worn as a 
badge of espousal to the clmicli. In the inresti- 
tuie of sovereigns the ring also occupies an im- 
portant place m the coronation ceremonial. In 
addition to these, special rings were formerly worn 
by serjeants-at-law, who also on receiving srlk made 
presents to variorrs functionaries of rings (100 some- 
times, costing £35 in all, cf. AWcs and Queues, 
1884). Moreover, the knightly orders, iiiasonic 
bodies, arid nreichants employed distinctive rings 
for enabling them to claim the privileges of their 
orders or to facilitate their hrisiness. The carrying 
of seals attached to the watch-chain in the fust 
place, and next the intioduotioii of gummed 
envelopes, lia\e had no small inllueiice in decreas- 
ing the oliicial inipoi twice of rings. 

Seo tliG article Gust; Fincjer-nmi Lore, by AV. Jones 
(1877), an elaborate coinpilation of tire practices, super- 
stitions, and traditions coiinocted rvitli ruics See also 
King’s Antique Ouns and Itiiujs (1872); Ilistorii and 
Poetry of Finijer-rmijs, by C. Edwards (New York, 
1880) ; articles by AVateiton, Fortiiuin, .ind otbeis rir 
Ai chaioloijical Journal ; and F. 8chne:der, Lie Oestaltunq 
dcs Rimjeavom Miitelalicr his in dicNeuzeit (Maniz, 1878). 

Itiiigan, St. See Ntni.vn. 

Ringbones. This term is applied to osseous 
or bony growths which we fonmi upon the tipiiei 
and lower pastern hones of the horse. They we of 
two kinds, true and false. The false lingboiie is 
an exostosis situated above the middle of tiro long 
pastern bone, and as a rule gives no inconvenience, 
and unless very laige is not looked upon as an 
iriisouiiditess. The true ihighones, which are of 
two kinds — vi/. high and low — are always to be 
considered as constituting an unsoundness of the 
gravest cliai-acter, involving the articular ends of 
tire hones, and gii’ing rise to obstinate and often 
iiicriiahle lamenesses. The high linghone involve.? 
the pastern joint, and the low ringbone the oollm 
joint, ami is partly’ within the horny foot ; in many' 
cases both the high and the lorv i-inghoues are 
coexistent. Eirighoncs vary in size, but the degiao 
of lameness does not dejrond upon the mere size of 
the new formation. Very often the ‘ring’ may he 
a iiieic segment appearing only' upon the side of the 
limb ; in other cases it may' completely envelop 
the Avliole oiicuniference. Ringbones arc heredi- 
tary', and it is unwise to breed from an animal 
having a i inghone. 

The ticatment should he complete rest, fomenta- 
tions and jioultiees at first, and afterwards blister- 
ing, filing ; and in cases that do not give way to 
tlie.se remedies the ‘nerve opei-ation’ should he 
pei-foimed. 

Ring-rtove. See Pigeon. 

Ring Money. In early commci'oe, before the 
invention of coinage, hut after the inoonvenienees 
of direct hartor became evident, the precious metals 
ill the form of rings and other personal ornaments 
were used as a medium of exchange. The employ- 
ment of gold and silver as cui'ioncyin this form 
among the eai-ly Egyptians is proved by' cqntem- 
poi-ary wall-paintings showing the weighing _ of 
gold and silver rings, one such picture occurring 
in the decorations of a rock-gi'otto associated 
with the cartouche of Anienophis II. The 
allusion also in Genesis, xliii. 21, to the sons of 
Jacob finding their money ' in full weight ’ in the 
mouth of their sacks, may he taken as indicative 
of .such a ciii-reney at a iime when coinage of 
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definite weight and value did not exist. A similar 
euvreiic}' appeals to have been in use among cei- 
tain western communities at a much later period. 
A Noise law made about 1220 alludes to an 
established ling luoney, of which, however, each 
ling was of definite weight. It has been suggested 
that many ancient Celtic ouiainents of gold and 
silvei had a delinite weight and value to fit them 
for exchange purposes ; hut, while it is oeitain that 
these objects seived both foi peisonal adoimnent 
and for purposes of tiaffic, it lias not been pioved 
that they weie made to any standard of weight or 
value. Cinsar mentions that in Gaul and Britain 
gold and silver rings weie used as nioiiej'. Among 
the modilicatioii.s of ring money in use in dilleieiit 
countiioa in.ay he mentioned the silvei fish-hook 
money of Ceylon, mentioned by Taveiniei, of the 
foiiii of a flat wire bent into a hook, and issued as 
late as 1659. At the present day ring money for 
African tiadeis is regiilaily iiianiifactuied at Bir- 
mingham of copper, or an alloy of copper, and 
is known under the name of ‘ Manillas.’ 

King Ouzel ( T Urdus torquatus, or MemUi 
torquata), a species of tluuali, rather l.arger than a 
blackhiid. It is a native chiefly of the western 
parts of Eiiioiie ; it spends the winter in the south 
of Europe, Noibhein Africa, Syria, and Peiaia, 
aud visits moie iiortlierii legioiia in summer. It 
oeeuis fioquently in many parts of tlie Biitish 
Islands, wheie it bieeds e\eu in the Oikneys, hut 
in very few districts does it lemaiii all the year 
iQund. It is seldom seen in the more cultivated 
and thickly-peopled districts, jirefeiiing mountain- 
slopes, heatlus, and their vicinity. It begins to 
breed in tlie latei part of April, and makes its nest 
generally in lieatliv banks, often undei a Imsli. 


T 



Ring Ouzel ( Turdiis torquatus). 


The nest is made of coaise grass, within which is 
a thill shell of clay, and an inner lining of fine diy 
glass. The eggs are usually four in number, and 
aie greenish blue in colour, flecked and .spotted 
with reddish brown ; and not inf i ecpiently tliere is 
a second hiood iii July. The food consists of 
worms, slugs, insects, and moorland heiiies, and 
the bird often makes laids upon fiuit-gaidens in 
its iieighhourhood ; while in vine countries it feeds 
laigely upon grapes. In some parts of Scotland it 
is known as the Moor Blackbird. It is of a clark- 
bro\ra, almost black, colour j the featheis aie edged 
with blackish giay, the wing featheis moie con- 
spicuously with gray, and there is a broad cies- 
centio white gorget — whence the name. The legs 
and feet are brownish black. The female is 
lighter and browner, with a narrower and duller 
gorget. The song consists of a few loud, clear, 
and plaintive notes, hut is somewhat mono- 
tonous. See also Ouzel, and for the Water Ouzel, 
UiPEER, 


_RingWOO(I, a town of Hampsluie, on the Avon, 
23 miles WSW. of Southampton. Pojj. of di-'tiict, 
5545. 

Ring^vorin [Tumi iousurems) i^. a di>ea.-e 
dependent on the piesence of a paiasitic fuiigu-, 
known to botanists as the T i irhophi/toti tonsurans, 
and discmeied in 1844 by >ralmste'n. The fungus 
consists of a mycelium, oi netwoik of thieadlike 
lilaiiients, nitli oval, tianspaieiit spores, about 
-nVirtli of an inch in diametei, fiu the most pint 
connected in chains, hut ‘vonietime'' isolated. AA'lieii 
found on the siiiface of the body the fungus giovv-. 
in the epidermis; hut on the scalp, vvhcie it L 
most common, it is chiefly seated in the interim of 
the h.aii loot-. The diseased hails lo^e their ela'- 
ticity and Ine.ik when tliey have risen a line or 
two abov e the '•calp. 

Eitigwbtiii oj the Body (Tinea tbcincda; Ttnea 
margimda) liist appeals as a io-.e colouied and 
.slightly elevated spot about the si/e of a thieepeuiiy - 
piece, on vv hich a hi an like desquamation of epidei- 
inis soon begins, accoinpamed by slight itching. 
This spot giadiially increases in size, hut letaiiis 
its ciitiil.ai foim: and as it extends, the healing 
juocess commences at the centie, so that the cii- 
cular red patch is com ei ted into a ring, enclosing 
a portion of healthy skin ; and a ling thus foiiued 
may continue to inciease till it leaches a diameter 
of four inches, oi even moie. It is apt to afleel the 
face, the neck, the hack, and the outside of the 
wrist. Thisfoiiii of liiigvvoini fietiiiently teiiiiiiiates 
spontaneously. 

litngwonn of the Scalp (Tinea ftnwnraiis) iisiinlly 
occuis in childien, and is especially pievaleiitvvlieii 
the nutrition is defective, or tlieie is a sciofiilons 
taint in the constitution. In infants, and after the 
age of pnbeity, it is vaie, and can usually he leadily 
Clued. It appeai-s in the foini of round, scaly, 
irritable patches on diftereiit paits of the heail i 
aud the iiiitation often occasions the foiniation of 
minute vesicles. The hails at these spots become 
diy and twisted, aud aie easily lemoved, hut when 
the disease advances they break close to the scalp 
if an attempt is made to exciact them. The 
btiiiiips, and the epidermis siiiioiinding them, he- 
come coveied with a chaiacteristic giajisli- white 
powder, consisting of the sporiiles of the fungus 
The diseased iiaits are slightly elevated and nufl’y. 
and ditl’er fiom the healthy scalp in colour, lieiiig 
hliiish 01 slate-colouied in daik persons, and 
gi’nyish red oi yellow in fair patient". The in- 
llamiiiation will lost as long as the grovvtli of the 
fungi continue.?; and even when they die spon- 
taneously, a.s sometimes occuis, the affected spots 
may become bald in conseq^uence of the liair-hulhs 
having become atiophied. This condition, how- 
evei, genei ally passes oil' in time. In .some childien 
only single hairs here and tlieie in, ay become oi 
remain affected, and such cases aie paiticularly 
apt to lead to the spiead of the disease, because 
they are difficult to detect, and often escape leoog- 
nition. 

Ringwoini is also sometimes met with in the 
heard, giving lise to one form of the troublesome 
disease known ns Sycosis. Ringworm is extiemely 
contagious; and when a case of it occuis in a 
faniil}' or a school stiict precautions aie nece.ssary 
to pievent its spieadiiig to otheis. The giealest 
caie should be taken that no hiualies, sponges, 
towels, caps, &c. touched by the patient are used 
by others. The hair should he kept short, and the 
scalp anointed daily with carbolic oil, 1 jn 20 ; a 
cap of linen or oilsilk should he worn night and 
day ; and whatever remedy' is selected should he 
steadily aud peiseveriugly applied. No child with 
ringworm sliould he allowed to go to school, miless 
under veiy special piecautions, nor to the hatter or 
liaiidressei ; and intercoiiise with other children 
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slioiild be permitted as little ab possible except in 
tile open air. 

Treatment . — Ringworm of the body is n&nally 
not difficult to cure. Tlie application of bonie 
parasiticide, wliite precipitate ointment, solution 
of snlpluiunis acid, tincture of iodine, usually 
miiekly kills the pauisite and so ends the disease. 
Kiiigwonu of the scalp, on the other hand, is often 
an e.xtieinely intractable .aifection, because the 
parasite extends deep into tire liair-follicle.s, and it 
is r'eiy difficult to bring the remedies employed 
satisfactorily in contact with it in this situation. 
In recent cases the renredres r'eeonrmended above 
are often elleotiral ; hut tlrose whicli have become 
cbi onic soruetinies tax the ingenuity of the physician 
aird the patieirce of the nurse to the utmost, and 
may even last till advancing years irralce the soil 
unfavourable for the further growth of the [ravasite. 

Rirrgworm in the lower animals, as in the kiintarr 
siiljjeet, eoirsiats of the growth (rf a vegetable fungus 
otr the snrface of tire akin, is coirrtiron amongst 
young arrimals, is decidedly contagious, aud com- 
municable from man to the lower animals, aird 
probably, also, from the lower animals to mart. 
Courmetreirrg with a strrall itchy spot, ttsually about 
the head or rrcck, or root of the tail, it soon spreads, 
producing iturnhets of scurfy circular bald patches. 
It is uiiacoourparried hy fever, aud seldoiir inter- 
feres seriously with health. After washing with 
soap and water, nru over the .spot.s lightly every 
day with a perroil of rritrate of .silver, oi' rtth iir a 
little of the red ointment of mercury, or some 
iodide of sulphur Irniiirertt. See works by A. Smith 
(3d ed. 1885) aud 6. Thin (1887). 

Biobainba. See Caj.ibamba. 

Rio Bravo. Sea Rio Grande. 

Rio Cuarto. tire secoird city in the Argerrtine 
province of Corrloba, forrrterly called Concepcion, 
occupies an important strategic situation oit the 
river of the same name, 500 tiriles NW. of Buenos 
Ayres and 170 hy luil S. of Conloha. Pop. 12,000. 

Rio <ie Janeiro, a rrraritime state of Brazil, 
lying between Bspiiito Santo, Minas Gerries, and 
^fto Paulo. Area, 26,627 so. m, ; pop. without 
the city (1888) 1,164,488. The coast rs low anti 
swampy, tire interior rnountaiirorrs and healthy ; 
the chief ranges are the Serras dos Otgilos (5750 
feet) and da Mantrrpreii'a in the c.xti’eme vv'est 
(8900). The principal fiver is the Parahyha. There 
are still coitstderahle forests, though they’ have 
heetr greatly thinned. Coll’ee is the chief agri- 
cultural prodirct, and after that .sirgirr arid eotiorr. 
Sugar-liousea, distilleries, bi'ewoiie.s, and nianrt- 
factories of cottons, Irats, and cigars are irumorous. 
Tire state coirtaiit.s iron, kaolitr, niarhle, &c. The 
capital is Nicterdhy, on tire Bay' of Piuia Grande ; 
with S5o Dourirrgo and Praia Gi-ande it has 20,000 
inhahitairt.s. The Geriiran colonies in the state 
have a po]). of over 15,000. 

Rio <lc Janeiro, the capital of Brazil, stand.*) 
on the we, St sitle of orre of the mo.st rtragnilicent 
natural Irarhoute iir the world. Au inlet ol the 
Atlantic, the bay of Rio de Jarreii’o runs north- 
wards for some 15 miles, varying in width from 2 
irriles to 7 ; it is girdled on all sides by pictnie&fiuc 
iirorrntaiirs, covered with tropical vegetation. The 
entrance, which is less than a nrile wide, passes 
between two hold headlands, on one of which is a 
steep conical mass called the Sugar-loaf (1270 
feet). The city and its suburbs stretch nearly 10 
miles along the shore, cliirrbing up the numerous 
irregular eminences and dipping into the little green 
valleys between them, whilst great mountain- 
ranges (1500 to 3000 feet) shut in the background. 
About 3 miles SW. of the city stands the pre- 
cipitous cone of Coroovado (2336 feet), up which a 
cog-railway carries 50,000 visitors every year to 


j eitjoy the inagrrificent view. The .streets are rrrostly 
iiaiTOw and often mean, and the Ironses and jmhhe 
huildings, thorrgh generally quaint and gay’ with 
colour, seldom boast of any very striking archi- 
tectural features. Although Rio has few magnifi- 
eeirt public buildings, it po.ssesses very useful public 
institutions, as the vast Irospital of La Misericoidia 
(1200 patieirts), the rratiorial library (1807) with 
nearly 150,000 volitme.s, the national tttuseiirtr’(wrtlr 
iritique collections), the large lunatic asylrrrrr (1841) 
at the suburb of Botafogo, the botanical gardens 
with a celebrated avenue of palms (beyond Bota- 
fogo), the observatory, the Geogiapirical atrd 
Historical Irrstitute (1838), the former royal palace 
at S5o Christovrlo, the arsenal, the naval dock- 
yards, the academy of fine arts, a cadet-school, a 
school of urediciire, a ‘ Pastenr ’ institute, a con- 
servatory of rnnsic, a polytechnic school, &c. In 
spite of a good water-supply, chiefly by an aque- 
duct (17.50) 12 miles long, aud a new system of 
sewage-dt aitring, the city is not very healthy; the 
suironiidirrg hills shut out the breezes, aird the heat 
grows intense in summer. Yellow fever prevails 
during the hot season ; and the Negro ])opulation 
stiirci from smallpox. Pop. (1872)274,972; (1885) 
357,332, iiiclnding many foreigners — Portuguese, 
British, Prench, and Germans. 

Rio is also the oornmeicial capital, sending out 
51 iier cent, of the total exports of the country, 
and bringing in 45 per cent, of the imports. The 
exports average f 10,895,000 a year in value, all 
e.xcept about Iralf a million sterling being for 
coffee; of tire total, £6,500,000 go to the "Dnited 
States, more tlian £1,000,090 lo Gorman, y ; Great 
Britain buys £500,000 less tlmu Prance and Austria. 
The imports, chieily cotton, gold and silver, metals, 
wool, provisions, and machinery, average about 
£12,735,000 a year. Great Britain suiiplies 5.1 
millions sterling of this, Uruguay and Argentine 
Reimhlio about 3i millions, Prance close upon 2 
millions, and Germany nearly 1^ million. The 
whole sea-fi’ontagG of the city is lined with quay.s, 
and iu 1889 extensive new harbour-works were 
begun, embracing a dock of 76 acres, a break- 
water 3200 yards long, an elevated railway, 
liydraulio cranes, wfirehnnscs, &c. There enter 
every year some 1600 vessels of 1,674,000 tons, 
about one-third (614,000 tons) British. The city 
possesses cotton, jute, and silk mills, tobacco and 
Iiat factories, machine-shops, taiuiefies, &c. 

Oil 1st January 1531 a Portuguese captain, 
Alphonso de boiiza, entered the bay, and thinking 
it was the mouth of a large river he called it Rio 
de Janeiio — i.e. January River. The Prench estab- 
lished tliemsclves on one of its islands (Ville- 
gagnon) iu 1055; hirt they were driven aw'ay hy 
the Portiigiiese in 1567. Bio w'as foiiuded iii the 
preceding year ; was plundered by Diiguay-Tiouin 
111 1711 ; supplanted Bahia as the capital of the 
viceroy in 1763 ; and in 1822 was made the capital 
of the empire of Brazil, The revolution of 15th 
November 1880, whicli tvansformed the empire into 
a republic, centred in Bio ; and after the reconstitu- 
tion of the united states of Brazil Rio roninined the 
capital, the federal district {uii/mcijiio neicti-o) iu 
which the city stands (area 538 sq. nr.) being 
administered directly by the fedeial author Ities. 

Rio Grande, also Jito Gmnde dal Norte, and 
Rio Bravo del Norte, a large river of North 
America, rises in the San Juan Mountains in 
south-western Colorado, and flows generally south- 
eastward into the Gulf of Mexico, forming on its 
tvay the entire hotindary between Texas _ aud 
Mexico. Its length is ahoiiL 1800 miles ; it is for 
the most part a shallow stream, but small steain- 
boats can ascend for nearly 500 miles. Its chief 
affluent is the Bio Pecos. — See also, for other Bio 
Grandcs, I’aeanA and Senecjambia. 
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Rio Gl"lll«le do Norte, a inaiititne btate of 
Bi-azil, occuiiieb tlie nortli-eait angle of the country, 
anil is liounileil on the N. lunl E. hy the Atlantic. 
Aiea, 22,195 sq. m. ; pop. (1888) 308,852, one-half 
Iniliaub. It tleiive.s its. name from the river Rio 
Giantle, which Hows, into the Atlantic at the 
capital, Rio Grande do Noite or Natal (q.v.) ; hut 
the principal river ie the Piianhab. The surface is 
Hat along the shoics, vvhicli are skirted hy danger- 
ous slioals and reefs, but is mountainous in the 
interior. The ])rincipal crops are sugar and cotton; 
large herds of lioi.ses and cattle are reared on the 
e.xten.sive pasLui es. 

Rio GrSUldc do Rul, the southemmost pro- 
vince of Brazil, is hounded on the N. and W. hy the 
liver Uruguay, on the .S. hy the republic of Uru- 
guay, and orr the E. hy the Atlantic. Area, 91,310 
sq. rrr. ; pop. (1888) 564,527, of rvlroui 100,000 are 
Germans arrd 52,000 Italian.s. The nor them pot tion 
of the iirovince corrsists of an elevated plateau, tire 
edges of which are heavily timbered j tire .southern 
half is a rolling gr-assy plain, orr which large mmi- 
hers of cattle are kept. The climate is healthy, 
veil suitoil for Eirrojiearra, and the German.s uirrl 
Italians have established large arrd prasperous 
colorries here. All the cereals and fruits of central 
Europe cart be grovvtr adv aiitageoirsly, and the 
irrlralritarrts are awakening to tire importarrcc of 
developing the irritrren.se agiicultural resources of 
the province. Tire ilslier'ies are of some importance. 
Along tire coast stretch the two lagoons, Boa I'atoa 
(174 miles long hy 84 wide) and Mirim, coniiecterl 
by a navigable channel. The iirincriral articles of 
ex])ort are beans, horns, hair, hides, hones, tallow, 
jerked beef, tongues, and maiidioo flour, reaching 
nearly half a million sterling in v alue. The iuijroi ts, 
valued at 14 iiiilliou pounds sterling, consist of 
cotton, woollen, and linen uianufaetures, coal, 
earthen ware, and hai-dware. Tire principal towns 
are Porto Alegi'e (y.v'.), the oa]iital, Ilio Grande, 
and Pelotas. — The town of liio Grande stands 
on the south side of the strait leading into the 
southern end of the LagOa dos Pato.s. Pop. 18,000. 
In January 1801 a hegiiiniiig was made with the 
work of removing the saiid-har that obstructs the 
entrance, the intention being to deepen the har- 
bour and eventually make Rio Graiido a great 
poit for southern Brazil. 

Rioja, a we.stern piovince of the Argeutiue 
EepuhUG, with an aiea of 34,365 sq. m. and a pop. 
of about 80,000. Much of it is dosoit, hut in the 
west there are very fertile Andes valley,s, where 
wheat, maize, vines, cotton, and tropical limits aie 
grown. Copjier, silver, and gold are mined. — RiOJA, 
the capital, founded in 1591, lies at the foot of the 
Sieira Velasco, among orange gioves and vine-clad 
hills, .350 miles hyvail NW. of Coidoha. Po]). 6000. 

Rioiu, a town of France (dept. Puy-cle-DOme), 
i.s picturesquely situated on a hill, 8 raile.s by vail 
N. of Clermont-Ferrand. It is built of dark lava, 
and i.s a perfect treasure of domestic architecture, 
especially of the Eeiiaissaiico period. Theie is 
considerable trade, and tobacco, linen, and machin- 
ery arc manufactured. Pop. 9689. 

Rion. See PiiA.sis. 

Rio Negro, ( 1 ) one of the jn'incipal affluents of 
the Amazon River, rises as the Guainia in south- 
eastern Colombia, and flow.s east into Venezuela, 
then south into Amazonas in Brazil, and again east 
and .south-east until it empties into the Maranon, 
after a course estimated at 1350 miles. Its chiaf 
tributary on the riglit is the Uanpes ; on the left it 
receives the Cassiquiare (q.v.), hy means of which 
communication is established between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, and also the Cahaburi, Branco, 
and other streams. It is over a mile broad when its 
clear, inky-black stream enters the yellow, muddy 


Amazon. A few miie-< fioiii its moutli is Mau.ios 
(q.v.), on the left bank; and Itiglier up the rivci 
open.s into gieat liigof)ns, ueaily choked with 
iiuiiieious islands. 8ec A. R. Wallace’s Ti uuch on 
the Amazon uiul liio Kegro ( 1 853 ) — ( 2 ) A river of 
-Wijieiitinia, which rises in the Anilean lake of 
Naluiel-Huapi, Hows north-east as the Cunuonilla 
and afteiwaids the Limay, and leceives the name 
of Rio Nemo at its junction with the Neuquen, 
after wliieh it Hon.-, east and south-east into the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is ovei 500 miles long, and for 
small steanieis it is navigable all the ^vay. Near 
its mouth tlieie are great saline lake-,, from which 
immense quantities of salt aie collected. It hound' 
oil the north and gives it-i name to a national 
tcriitoiy, fonnerly part of Patagonia, and now con- 
tain iug au area of 81,895 sq. m. of fot the gieater 
jiait level hut hairen soil. The cliief town is 
Viedma (pop. 1500), 20 miles fioui the mouth of 
the Rio Negio. 

Rioiiegl‘0, a town of Colombia, in .Uiitloquia, 
some 15 milen KE. of Medellin. It was founded in 
1545, and the Niitioual Conveiitioii met herein 1SG3. 
Pop, 9000. 

Rionero, a town of .Sonthem Italy, 12 miles 
N. of Poteiiza; it snflered gieatlj fioin eartliqiiake 
in 1851. Pop. 11,383. 

Riot con.sists in the joint unlawful action, liy I 
hicacli of the peace or hy causing tenor to the 
public, of three or more ]ier.sous assembled together 
whether tliey originally assembled foi tliese pur- 
poses or no. When a riot becomes formidable any 
justice of the peace may command the pei son’s 
assembled, if not le.ss than twelve in number, to 
dispeise peaceahl.v’ hy aforui of words called leading 
the Riot Act (1 Geo. I. chap. 5), thus; ‘Our 
Sovereign Loid the King (or Lady the Queen) 
chargetli and commaiulotli all persons being 
assembled immediately to dispei-se themselves, and 
iieaceahly to depart to their habitations, or to their 
lawful business, upon the plains contained in an Act 
of King George for preventing tmnults and riotous 
assemblies. — God save the King ( or Queen ). ’ ( The 
omission of these last four words makes the leading 
imgatorj.) If the rioters piesent at tlie rending or 
after it is made lemnin moie than one hour, force 
may be used to dispeise tbem, and though death or 
W'ounda result to those composing the mob such 
hurt is not a criminal ofl'ence. Also the rioters are 
guilty of felony, and are liable to jieual servitude 
for life. The same punishment is proiided fur 
those guilty of the riotous (leinolition of bouses. 
Prosecutions under the Riot Act rmi.st he com- 
menced within twelve months of the time of 
committing the alleged oH'ence. Sometimes the 
Riot Act is read more than once during the dis- 
turbance, in which case the second or thiul reading 
does not supersede the lirst. The Riot Dam-ages 
Act, 1886, provides compensation from the rates to 
those whose property is damaged during a riot. 
Less serious than riot aie unlawful tmrmbli/, a 
meeting of three or moie for an unlawful object, 
hut where no part of the object is actually cariied 
out; and rout, where the assemhly proceeds to 
e.vecute the act, hut does not achmlly accomidish 
it ; and affray, that is, a fight between two oi more 
ill some public place (e.g. a pirize-Hglit), hut it 
mu-st not he premeditated. In private the dis- 
turbance would he an assault. Among notable 
riots have been those in Scotland on account of the 
Union (1707); the Poiteons Mob in Edinburgh 
(1736); Lord George Gordon’s ‘ No Popery ’ Riots 
(1780): at Birmingham (1791) in connection with 
the Commemoration of the French Revolution ; the 
Luddites (1811, 1812) ; Peterioo (1819) ; Refomi Riots 
at Bristol ( 1831 ) ; Chartist Riots ( 1838-39) ; Rebecca 
Biots in Wales (1843); leligions riots at Belfast 
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( 1852, 18(52, 1872, 1886, 1887 ) ; Refoim Riots in Hyde 
Park (1866) ; Trafalgar Square Rioth (1886, 1387) ; 
Titlie Riots in Wales (1887). See S. Hastings, 
The Law relating to Pi'ote (1886). T lie American 
laws ns to liots follow in the main the law of 
England, hut are less stringent in their ajijilication, 
and less .severe in the nuni.shnientH inclined. 
-Amongst the most inemoralile riots in the United 
States were the Doctois’ Riot at New yoik(^1788); 
the Astor Place Riot, diiected against the English 
actoi Maeieady (1849); the Draft Riots in New 
York (1863); and the Anarchist Riot in Chicago 
(1SS6). 

Rio Tinto, a liver in southern Spain, in the 
pioviiice of Huelva, near whose sources are rich 
eopper-mines ; the annual output (capper and 
'ulphur) leaehes 1,400,000 tons ; these niineiala aie 
expoited from the poit of Huelva (q. v.), 45 miles 
distant by rail, near the mouth of the river. These 
mines weie uorked by the Romans — their Tharsis. 
During the yeais of hloorish .supremacy they were 
unused, hut they have been worked again since the 
middle of the 16th century. They were bought in 
1372 by the Rio Tinto (Loitdon-llieiuen) Syndicate 
for £4,000,000. Nome 10,500 peisons me employed 
in the work,s, of whom unhappily something like 
10 jier cent, are usually ill by reason of the 
unhealthiness of the work. Sec W. It. Lawson, 
Spain of To-day (1890). 

Riwnw, capital of tlie island of Biiitang (_q.v.) 
and headquaiters of a Dutch residency comprising 
Bintang, the Lingga islands, and other groups be- 
tween the extremity of Malacca and tlie coast of 
Sumatra. 

Ripaviaii Rights. See Rivers. 

Ripley, (l) a town of Derliyshire, 10 miles 
NNE7 of Ilerhy, with silk-hvce manufactures and 
large neiglihouring oollieiies and ironworks. Pop. 
(1851) 3071 : (1891) 6815.— (2) A pretty village m 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the Nidd, .3i 
miles NNW. of Harrogate. Rebuilt in 1829-30, 
it lias an hotebde-vllle (1854), an interesting 
clmrch, and Ripley Castle (1665), wheie Cromwell 
is said to liave slept tlie night liefore Marston 
Jloor. Pop. 291. 

Ripley, George, was horn at Groenfleld, Massa- 
chusetts, .3(1 October 1802, graduated at Harvard 
ill 182,3, afterwards studied tlieology tliere for three 
years, and was ordained to a jiaatoiate in Boston. 
This he held till 1841. In the meantime he had 
joined actively in the Tiausoeudental movement — 
tiie lirst meeting of the club was at his house in 
1836 ; and on leaving the pulpit he at once started 
the Brook Farm (q.v.) expel imeiit. This came to 
an end in 1847, and Ripley leinoved to New York, 
when he afterwards engaged in literary and jour- 
nalistic work. Ha was joint-editor with Charles A. 
Dana of Appleton’s Neiv American Cyclopaidia. He 
(lied 4th July 1880. See Life by 0. 13. Frothingbam 
in the ‘American Men of Letters’ seiies (1882), 

Ripou, a city in the "West Riding of Yoikshiro, 
on the Ure, 23 luiles NW, of York, 28 N. of Leeds, 
and 11 N. of Harrogate. A monastery, founded 
heie in 660 by St Cntlibert and other monks of 
Melrose, wa« granted about 664 to St Wilfrid, who 
rebuilt the clmrcli with stone, and dedicated it to 
St Peter. Willihrord, the apostle of the Frisinns, 
was trained in this monastery, which in 878 was 
made the seat of a short-lived hisliopiic, re-erected 
in 1836 after a lapse of more than eleven eeuturies. 
The beautiful minster, which from the Conquest 
to the Dissolution was the church of Augustiuian 
canons, was built between 1154 and 1520, so 
exhibits every variety of style from Transition- 
Normau to Perpendicular. A cruciform pile, 966 
feet long, with three towers 120 feet high, which 


lost their spiles in 1660, and with a Saxon crypt, 
where a hole called ‘St Wilfiid’s Needle’ vas 
anciently used as an oideal of chastity, it suffered 
much through the Scots (1.319), decay, and van- 
dalism, hut in I861-7G was restored by Sir G. G. 
Scott at a cost of £40,000. An obelisk, 90 feet 
high, in the market-jdace wa.s erected in 1781 by 
W. Aislabie, for sixty yeius one of the two mem- 
heib for Ripon, whose representation was reduccil 
to one in 1867, and merged in the county in 1885. 
A free grainmar-scliool was founded in 1546. 
Stndley Royal, the fine seat of the Maiquls of 
Ripon, is 2 miles south-west; and near it is Foun- 
tains Ahhoy (q.v.). Ripon spiir.>, once so famou^, 
belong to the past, hut .saddle-tiees aie .still manu- 
factured, besides varnish, leather, machineiy, Ac. 
The municipal borough was chartered by James I 
Pop. (1851) 6081 ; (1881) 7390 ; (1891) 7512. 

See works by Gent (1733), Waddilove (1810), Walbrnn 
(0th ed. 1871), and the Rev. J. T. Fowler (3 voL. 
1881-88). 

Ripon, Fredeuick John Roiiinson, Earl of, 
was hoin 1st November 1782, the second son of the 
second Lord Grantham. After graduating at 
Cambridge, in 1806 bo entered parliament as a 
moderate Tory, and had successively been Under- 
secietary for the Colonies, Vice-president of the 
Board of Tiailc, and Cliancellor of the Exchequer, 
when, having that same year been created Viscoiuit 
Godeiich, in August 1827 ho became head of a 
seven months’ administration. He held office 
afterwards (is Scoretaiy for the Colonies, Lord 
Privy Seal, and Pieaident of the Bonid of Trade; 
in ]833wa.s created Earl of Ripon; and died 28tli 
January 1859. 

(iEoiuiH Frederick Samuel Robinson, M.ar- 
QUi.s OF Ripon, was bom in London 24th October 
1827, anti succeeded his father as Earl of Ripon 
and Viscount Gotlericli, his uncle as Earl de Giey, 
Baron Grantham, and a baronet. Since 1S5‘2 he 
had sat in jjarliainent as a Liberal for Hull, 
Huddersfield, and the We.st Riding, and he became 
auccessivisly Under-secretary for IVar (1859), Under- 
secietary for India (1801), Secretary for IVat 
(1868), Secretaiy of State for India (1860), Lonl 
President of the Council (1868), Grand-master of 
the Freemasons (1870, which ollice he resigned in 
1874 oil his convension to Catholicism), Maiquis of 
Ripon ( 1871 ), Viceroy of India (1880-84, where he 
was popular with tlio natives, unpopular irith 
Anglo-Indians), ,and First Lord of the Admiialty 
in tlie short-lived GUulsloiie adminiatiation of 188(5. 


Rip Van Winkle, the lioro of IVaaliingtmi 
Irving’s delightful sketch (1820), an idle, good- 
natured, heiqiecked scapegrace, who neglects — he 
cannot be said to cultivate it — a jiatch of mais'e and 
potatoes in a amall village near the Hudson River, 
and who, with his gun and dog Wolf, his com- 
pianion in idlenes.s, seeks a refuge from the scolding 
tongue of his sorely -tried but termagant wife id 
tlie forests of the Catskill Mountains. There he 
falls in with Hendrick Hiul.son and lii.s crew of the 
Half Moon, who aie playing at ninepins in a 
secluded liollow, the balls as they roll echoing 
along the inouiitains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. Rip is directed to wait on them, and 
while doing so tastes and returns to the liquor be 
hands, till his senses foisako him. He wakens on 
a bright suraitier morning, his do" gone, and a 
rusty firelock by his .side ; his beard lias gi-own a 
foot long, and in the village he finds new buildings, 
new names over the door.s, new faces at the 
windows. His own house is fallen into decay, 
his wife is dead — there is a diop of comfort, at 
least, in this intelligence— and he who wont away 
a subject of Geoige the Third has returned to find 
liiinsclf a free citizen of the United States. His 
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sleep, lie discovers, has lasted twenty yeais, and 
meantime the American Revolution has passed 
and left all things changed. Rip, however, is 
recognised by some of his old cronies, tiiids a home 
at his daughter’s house, and for many more yeais 
is as comfortable at the door of the new wooden 
Union Hotel as ever he was at old Nicholas 
Tedder’s quiet Dutch inn. The stoiy has been 
often dramatised in America, but no teraion has 
held the stage except Roiicioault’s (1865), -with 
which the name of Joseph Jefferson is identified. 
The opera by Planquette (ia8“2) also deserves men- 
tion, as keeping pretty closely to the .stoiy. 

Rishailg-ef, Willi.vm, a monk of St Albans, 
who style.s liimself ‘ Chronigraphns ’ in an extant 
memorandnm written by himself in 1,S12. He tells 
us, moreover, that he bad been forty-one year.s a 
monk, and was then sixty-two years old, so that 
he must have been born in the year l*2.'j0. It has 
been usual to consider hi.s Chronica, which eoveus 
the period from 1259 to 1.807, as a continuation of 
Matthew Palis, and it has been to a large extent 
bonowed fiom the Annules of the Dominican 
Fihar, Nicholas Trivet. For example, as Air 
Gairdner points out, the whole reign of Edwaid I. 
is almost exactly identical in the two. As a 
chronicler Ei.sIiangGr is full and truthful, but liis 
work is fragmentary towards the close, and besides 
some confusion has ciept into the order of the 
narrative. The story i.s told with considerable 
spiiit, and reveals high admiration foi Simon de 
Alontfort. The Willelmi Bishanger Chronica ct 
Annalcs, forming vol. iii. of the Chronica Monas- 
tcrii S. Alhani, was edited for the Rolls series hv 
H. T. Riley (1803). 

Rlslli is tlie title given to tlie inspired poets of 
the Vedic liyiiins. See Vedas. 

RisottO) an Italian dlsli, consisting chietly of 
rice. Onions are shred into a frying-pan with 
plenty of butter, and they are fried together until 
the onions become I'ery brown, and communicate 
their colour to the butter. The butter is then run 
oil', and to this is added some violi Inoth, sliglitly 
coloured with saffron, and the whole is thickenecl 
witli well-boiled rice, and served up instead of 
soup at the commencement of a dinner. 

RistigoiicliCi See Restigouchb. 

Ri.storii Adelaide, an Italian triigedienne, 
xvas born on 26tli Januai-y 1821, at Cividale in 
Friuli. Her parents xveie strolling players, and 
sire almost began life in the theatre. At the age 
of fourteen alie played in Francesca da Itimini, and 
in a few years liecame the leading Italian actress. 
In 1847 her rnarir.age udtlr the Marmths Del Grillo 
(died 1801) tenrporarily interrupted lier dramatic 
career ; but sire .soon returned to the stage. After- 
having acted in Italy for .some years with immense 
applause, she presented herself before a French 
audience in 1855, when Rachel was at the lieiglit 
of her fame. But Ristori xvon a eninplete triumph ; 
and thereafter gained fresh laurels in nearly every 
country of Europe, in the United States (in lSG(i, 
1876, and 1884-83), and in South America, where 
her magnificent ti-agic acting roused the greatest 
enthusiasm. The rfiles in which she especially 
shone wei-e Mary Stuart (Schiller’s), Elizabeth 
(Giacometti’s), Medea and Marie Antoinette 
(Legouve’s), Lady Alacbeth, and Adrienne Leeouv- 
leur (Scribe’s). See her Studies and Memories 
(Eng. tians. from Frenolr, 1888). 

Ritchie, Me.s Richmond. See Thackebay. 

Rltornello, iu Music, in its original sense, 
a sliorb repetition, like that of an echo, or a 
repetition of the olosing part of a .song by one 
or more iustrnmeirts. The .same term Iia-s, 
by later usage, been apidied to all symirlionies 
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played before the \oices hegiu vliich pi elude oi 
introduce a son", as xvell as the symphonies he- 
tween_ the member.s or periods of a song. The 
name is also given to the oldest form of the Itali.an 
poluilar jioetry, ,and consists tjjiically of a .stioiihe 
of tliree lambic lines, the first and third rhyming. 

Ritsclil, Albuitcht, Piotestant theologi.an, 
Avas born 25tli Alarcb 1822, at Berlin, where his 
father rvas a clergyman. Hi.s nnirei-sity .stirdie- 
were carried on at Bonn, H.alle, Heidelberg, and 
Tubingen. In 1846 lie ‘habilitated’ at Bonn, the 
■sirbject of bis thesis (in the tieatnient of wbicb lie 
substantially letlected the vieAvs of bis Tubingen 
master, Banr) being the relation between the 
gospel of Alai cion and the ciiiiiiiiical gospel of 
Luke. His next pnhlished work, on the origin of 
the early Catholic Chmch, avus of shiiilar tendency, 
though seeking to modify the coiiclnsions of his 
contemporary ScliAvegler as to the iulluence and 
extension of Ehioiiitism in tlie aiiostolic and post- 
a]iOstolic age ; hut in the second and completely 
lewritten edition of the same Avoik lie took up 
towards tlie fundamental positions of tlie Tubingen 
school an .attitude of antagimisni, AAhicIi lie evci 
aftei-Avauls niaiiitained. He now denied the alleged 
Ebionitisin of primitive Christianity allogethei, 
and, accepting as genuine the epistles of James and 
Peter as Avel! as the Apocalypse and Acts, main- 
tained that none of tlie apo.stles had legaidcd the 
liiAv as religiously biiuling, and that they only con- 
tinued its ohsei-A’ance as a national ciisfoin among 
JeAA-s, leaving Gentile conveits fiee. Ritschl, aaIio 
had liecome piofessor extra-oiiliiiaiius of Theology 
al Bonn in 1853, Ai'as juomoted to an oiilinnry pro- 
fe.ssorship in 18C0, and in 1864 Avas transfeiied to 
Gfittingen, AA'lieie the vest of his life Avas spent. 
His lectures, especially tliose on Christian ethics, 
soon became famous for their originality and 
A-igour. "VViiile in Bonn he bad also published 
a tract on tlie relation hetiveen the chuich and 
its confession (1834), and a Latin dissertation on 
the AAiatli of God (1850), The list of his Got- 
tingen prrlilications inclmles, besides his principal 
AAork, a treati.se on Christian perfection (1874), 
a tract on conscience (1876), a history of Pietism 
(1880-86; 3 vols.), a tiact on theology and ineta- 
physics (2il ed. 1887), and a volmne containing 
three academical discourses (1887). He died at 
Gottingen, 20tli Alaicli 1889. 

His principal Avork, on the Christian doctrine of 
justification and reconciliation, was published in 
three x-oluraes (1870-74 ; 3d ed., Avith noteworthy 
alterations, 1888), the firet of AA-hicli traces the his- 
tory of the doctrine, the seciiiid discn.sses its hihlical 
premises, and tlie third its theological meaning. 
An English translation of the first volume by the 
lireseiit Avriter ap])eared irr 1871. The Avork as a 
Ai hole c.xponncls Avitli ranch force and effectiveness 
a theological system marked by great dialectic 
acuteness and .subtlety, ingenious and searcliing 
exegesis, and bold disregard of ecelesia-stical tradi- 
tion. Tire distiiiguiRliing feature of the Ritscliliaii 
theology is perhaps the prominence it gives to the 
practical, etliical, .social side of Christianity. As a 
reasoned system it starts from a delirrite theory of 
cognition, eclectically derived from Kant tlirougli 
Lotze, which has aoinebinie.s heeir called a snh- 
jective idealism, ,aird crilretsed as denying nil objec- 
tive reality to tlie objects of theology. But haully 
with justice. For, tliouglr doubting the possibility 
of demonstrating God to the merely speculatiA-e 
intellect, Ritschl hnhls that God is really, effec- 
tively, practically revealed to man on his religious 
side ; in other Avords, becomes knoAvn to those who 
have found their need of Him. God is to he 
thought of as love ; there is no other conception 
of eqiral value. In particnlai the conception of His 
holine.ss is an obscure one, and His righteousness 
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is ill fact identical with Hii giace. All meta- 
physical statements as to His absoluteness or 
existence thvongh, or in, or for Himself are of no 
religious value. In connection with his doctiine 
of Uod, Ritsclil attaclies high inipoitarice to the 
conception of the clmreli as being the coiniininity 
within which alone men can liave leeoiiciliatioii 
with God and fieodom from the sense of guilt, 
and so be able to act from motives of love, and 
realise that Imman and divine fellow.sliip of perfect 
love wliicli is the kingdoni of God. In tlii.s Iiitscbl 
expressly differs from Sclileiermaolicr (in many 
other lespects a master wliom he follows elo.sely); 
but, while lejecting the Piotestaiit foiiinila of the 
latter, that the relation of the iiidii iilual to the 
church depends on his relation to Chiist, he is veiy 
far removed from the position of Roman Catholi- 
cisni. His doctrine of Christ attaidies no value to 
the liypostatieal distinction of peisoms in tlie God- 
head or to the ecclesiastical doctrine of the two 
natures or the three ol!ice.s, Imt states the diiinity 
of Christ in terms of His peculiar and unique lela- 
tioii to tlie chill cli, whicli He founded by HG life 
and work on eai tli. This work was atoning w ork ; 
hut the reconciliation with God and immunity 
from the sense of guilt whiuh lie secured for the 
church were obtained not hy vicarion.s endurance 
of the puiiislinient due to sinful men, hut hy His 
perfect fuHilment, in loving deed and W’ord, lif the 
work of His calling, and hy His perseverance in it in 
spite of all ojiposition, and hy His patient endiuaiice 
of all .sull'enng even unto death. 'I'ho justilicatiou 
possasseil h,Y the Clirislian as a niemhei of Christ’s 
community is practically shown in Ills freedom or 
(lominiori over the world. This dominion is exei- 
oised, in trust in God’s providence, by patience, Iiy 
linmility amid all the vicissitiulea of life, by faith- 
fulness of the individual to his calling as heiim his 
contiilmtion to the kingdom of God, and liy Chris- 
tian pva.x er, wdiicU is chielly thanksoiviug or hnmlile 
recognition of tiio divine rule. Ritsohl is n.snnlly 
classilled as an ‘ecleotio mediating tlieologian •’ 
neihaps ‘intermediate’ would be a Iiotter word, 
for Ins theology Is uncompromisingly opposed alike 
hy tlie ‘rationalist’ and by the ‘ orthodox ’ parties. 
The Ritsehliaiis now form a large and important 
school in Germany, the most prominent among 
them lieing Kaftan, Herrinann, and Bender. 

See pStiililhi, ICaiU, Lolse, and Sitschl ; a Critical 
Examination (Eng. trails. 1889) ; Pfleideror, Development 
of Theology (1890) and Die Jlitsc/d’sohe Thcolngie (1891), 

Itit.'^clll, FniEDMClI WlLtiiSLiVf, German jiliil- 
ologist, was liorii at Grossvargula, near Erfurt, in 
Tlmringia, Gtli April 1806. He studied at Leip- 
zig under Hermann and at Halle under Reisig, 
held chairs of Philology at Breslau (from 1834), 
Bonn (from 1839), and Leipzig (from 1805), and 
died at Leipzig on 9tli November 1870. As a 
toaclier lie exercised great inllnenoe over ills pnpil.s, 
amongst wliom were Cnrtiu.s, lime, Bnigiiiann, &c. 
His greatest work is an edition of Plantns (3 vols. 
Bonn, 1848-64; new ed. 1881-87], provided witli 
the richest critical apparatus, Tliis standard work 
was preceded liy Farerga Plantiiia ei Tcrcniianri 
(Lein. 1845). Ho acliioved a .second triumph in 
tlie department of Latin in,soription.s, liis collection, 
Frisece Latiiiitatis Monumaiita Epigraphico (Ber- 
lin, 1864 ), being tlie forerunner of tlie great Corpus 
Inseriptionmn Laiinarmn. Ritsclil'a numerous 
critical papers and diaaeitations are collected in 
Opusauln Philoloqica (5 vols. Leip. 1867-79). Rib- 
beok’s Life of liim is the bast ( 2 vols. 1879-81 ) ; 
see also anotlier liy L. Miiller (1878). 

Kitsoii) Joseph, a learned and honest, bnt 
pedantic, acrid, and ill-mannered antiqnai-y, was 
born of Westmorland yeoman family at Stockton- 
on-Tees, in 1752. He was bred to' tlie law, and 


practised as a conveyancer in London, but was 
enabled by the profits of the office of Deputy Hiidi- 
bailiff of the Duchy of Lancaster to give inost of 
his time to antiriuarian studies. He made himself 
as notorious by Iiis crazy vegetariani.sm, Ids whim- 
sical .spelling, and irieveience, as by tlie asceildty 
of his attacks on nmch bigger men than biinself. 
Scott alone of Ids contemporaries kept good terms 
with him, bnt tlien none other had bis laige heart 
and genial Iramonr. Undoubtedly I{itfcon\ iniiul 
was deranged, and he died in a lit of gloom, 3d 
September 1803. Biteon’.s indu.stry was remark- 
able, and all ld.s forty books are valuable de.spite 
the blemishes in wbieb they abound. Ills fimt 
impoi-tant work was an abusive bnt well-grounded 
attack on IVarton’s History of Enqlisk Poetry 
(1782). Next year be assailed Johnson ami 
Steevens for their text of Shakespeare ; in 1700 
be attacked Bishop Porcy tvilh absni’d ferocity in 
tlie pioface to a collection of Ancient Songs; in 
1792 appeared his characteristic Cursory C'ritiaisins 
on Malone’s Sliakespeai'e. 

Other wijiks were A Select CoUcetion of E'lvjlish Sonr/a 
(3 vols. 1783); Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry (iTtlp 
The English Anthology (3 vols. 1793-04) ; A Coilcction of 
Scottish Songs (2 vols. 1794) ; Poems, hy Lnnreuoe llmot 
(1795); Mohin Hood; a Collection of all the Ancient 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads (2 vols. 1795); iiit/io- 
graphica Poctica : a Catalogue of English Poets of the 
Xli.-XVI. CeiiJarics (1802); uniAnrient English Metri- 
cal Romances {S vols. 1802). His various Noitli Coimtiy 
Garlands and his Essay on Abstinence from Animal 
Fond us a Moral Duty (1802) were less important. 
Joseph Ha.slDwood ivrots a short account of his Life 
(1824); his Letters irere edited, with a Life, by Sir N, 
Hants Nicolas (2 vols. 1833). 

Ritter, IlEiNKiCii, German philohopliev, wns 
1)0111 at Zorbst in Anhalt on 2lHt Novemlier 1791, 
stnilied tlieology and philo.sophy at Halle, Got- 
tingen, and Berlin ; wa.s jn'ofe&sor of Pliilosopliy 
successively at Beilin (1824-33), Kiel, and Got- 
tingen (1837-69); and died in Gottingen on 3d 
Fcbrnary 1869. His fame rests upon an extremely 
careful and impartial AUrjemeiiie Oescliickic, tier 
F/iilosophic (12 vols. 1829-55), with a continua- 
tion carrying on tho work from Kant (18.53) ; and 
upon Die Ohrisllicho Philoaophio (2 vols. 1858-59), 

Ritter, K.vel, a geographer, was born August 
7, 1779, at CJuedUnhuvg in Pinssia, was educated 
at Sobnepfentlial under GuIb Mntbs, studied in 
Halle, was in 1820 nominated professor of Geo- 
graphy at Berlin, became snb&cqiiently member 
of the Academy and Director of Studies of the 
Military School, and died 28th Septemher 1859. 
With Ritter as the founder of general comparative 
geograpliy hegine a new epoch in the history of 
geographical fecience. His chief work (uncom- 
pleted) was Die Erdkunde im VerhitUnisse ziir 
Natur iittd Goschichte drs Mensehen { ‘ Geography 
in its Relation to Nature and the History of 
Men,’ 10 vols. Beilin, 1822-59). The work is 
divided into four ])arts — ( 1 ) Oentrnl Asia, Siberia, 
China, and India; (2) West Asia; (3) Arabia; 
(4) Sinai Peniiibiila, P.aleBtine, and Syi'ia. Besides 
this he wrote an Introdnrtion to General Cmnpura- 
the Geography ( 1 862 ) ; Europe ( 2 vols. 1 807 ) ; and 
The Stupas, or the Architectural Monnnicnts on the 
Indo-Bactrian Royal Road, and the Colossus 
Bamitui (1838). His lectures were published in 
three volumes — History of Geography (1851), 
General Oeonretphy (1862), and Europe (1863)— 
by Daniel. His name Is pei’petnated in two gen- 

g raphical institutions in Berlin and Leipzig. 3ee 
ife by Gage (Edin. 1867) and Kramer, Carl Ritter, 
eiii Lebciisbild {‘!h\ oA. Ilalle, 1875). 

Ritual (Lat. ritnale, ‘book of rite.s’), tlie name 
of one of the service-books of the Roman Church, 
in wliioli are contained the prayers aiul older of 
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ceieiiioiiial eiiii)loye(l in tlie adiniiiLtiation of 
certain of the baci amenta (communion out of 
Mass, 'baptism, penance, mairiage, extieme 
\mction) and other priestly offices of the chuich, 
forms for clmichings, buiials, and blessing. In 
its present foim it dates from the Council of 
Trent, svhich directed a revision of all the 
different rituals their in existence (also known as 
mcunialc, sacerdotnlc, &c. ), which were rrirnieroris, 
and exhibited considerable variety of detail. Paul 
V., in 1614, published an arrtlioiitativo edition, 
vvhreb has frequently been reprinted, and of which 
a further revision was issued by Benedict XI'V. 
Besides the Roman Ritual there are many dio- 
cesan rituahs, some of which are of much historical 
interest. In the Greek Church, as in tire other 
eastern communions, the Ritual forims part of the 
general collection (which contains also the Euchar- 
istic service) entitled Eiicholoyioii. In the Angli- 
can Church the Booh of Common Prayer may he 
s,aid to contain the Ritual. The nrost approved 
comruentary on the Roman Ritrrai is that ot Barrn- 
faldo (3d ed. 1763). 

Rituali.siu, the name popularly but irraceri- 
ratoly given to the remarkable increase of ceie- 
morrial in the Church of England since about 1860- 
65. It may be considered as a development of 
Tractarianisnr, though it is one not contemplaterl 
by the authors of that movenreirt, whose aim was 
rather to dissenrin.ate doctrines tharr to irrtroilrrce 
ritual changes. Dr Pusey and his associates 
deprecated any irruovations in the way of cun- 
dirotiirg the services, arrything of ritualism, or 
especially any revival of disused vestments. Col- 
lateral causes of the movenrent may he said to 
lie the gr-eat advance of axstlretio taste, and the 
incieaseil oirltivatioir of the flue arts iir the service 
of religion i as also the extended study by the 
clergy of anoierrt litirrgios, and the oomrection dis- 
covered to exist betweeir theirr and the offices of 
the English Church. lYitlr the siiread of High 
Chutcli pwincipleB certain ohauges in the mode of 
condrrotirtg divine service had been introduced by 
the clergy, which, though rrrrpo]irrlar' at first, were 
widely adopted, .and up to a certain point had 
received the sanction of the law. But the restored 
church with low and open benches i the separated 
chancel j the altar-table with coverings of different 
colotii’ according to the ecclesiastical seasons, and 
cairdle.sticks and a cros.s upon or over it; clinival 
serv’rce.s, and weekly oelehration of the contntrtirion, 
were all that had hitherto been attempted. To 
these oorrrparatively small alterations important 
additions were suh.seqrierr tly made, bringing the 
usages of the Church of Englarrd nearer those of 
tire Romarr comrrrirninn, such as special ve.stitrents 
at tire celebration of the holy oonrmtrtrion, ami 
at certain other times — for the celebrant an alb, 
stoles of different colour, according to the seasons, 
and chasuble, and for the assisting ministers albs 
with tunicles ; lighted o,andle.s_on the altar at holy 
cornmuniotr ; irreense burned either in a ‘ tlrnrible ’ 
or in a standing vessel ; the mixing of water with 
wine for the contmnnioir ; the use of wafer-bread; 
elevation of the elenrents eitlrer during or after 
con.seoration ; and processions with crosses, banners, 
and vested atterrdarrls. 

The Public Wor. ship Regulation Act, passed after 
fierce disenssion in both Horrses of Parliamerrt, was 
expressly designed, as Mr Disraeli admitted, for the 
repression of ritualistic practices, and constituting 
a new judgeship for offences against the rrrhrios (see 
Eccl'ESIAStical CotjliTS). By its provisions, a 
complaint .against the use of vestments, ornaments, 
and rites and ceremonies, or the omissiorr of such 
as are ordained in tiro Book of Common Praj^er, irr 
the churches or burial-grounds of the Church of 
England, rrray be presented to the bishop of the 


diocese by an atchdeacotr or clruichw.udcn, or hv 
three parishioners, merrrhers of the chrrich, of fitll 
age, and a year s re‘-rderice irr the parish. Irr the 
event of the parties rrot srrhmrtting to the direc- 
tions of the bishop, he sir, all forvv.ard the c,a=e for 
trial by the jtrilge, froirr who'e dccr-ioir an appeal 
lies to the Privy-council. Since the date of the 
act numerous trials (see Esol.wd, Chubch or) 
have taken pkace, and seveial clergynren ch.arged 
with rilrralistic practices have been trttprisonetl (A. 
Tooth, 1877 ; Pelham Dale aird Enraght, bSSO ; S. 
F. Green, 1882; J. C. Cox, 1887; see .also Mac- 
KOSOCHIE). In 1880-90 pioceedtngs were taken 
in the .-Vtclrhtshop of Carrterhrrry's court against 
the Bishop of Lincolit. The decisroir was given in 
November 1890, and related to nine he.ads : (1) 
The mixing of the errp drtring the service is. to ha 
discontinued; (2) but tire use of a ert]) already 
mixed is not an ecclesiastical offence ; (3) the court 
disiitrssed the charge as to .ablution after service, 
holding that all tlie bishop had done was the 
rev event consnmptrim of xvhat remain of the conse- 
crated elements; (4) as to the eastward position, 
the court decided that there i.s liberty as to using 
the north end of the altar or the north end of the 
west side ; (5) the breaking of the bread nirrst he 
(lei formed so as to he viAhle to the people ; (6) the 
singing of the anthem ‘0 Lamb of God’ is not 
prohihited ; (7) earrdles which are kept lighted 
llirorrghont the service are not an offence; (8, 9) 
the sign of the cross nrnst he discontinued both in 
absolution and in benedictiorr. See the articles 
Altar, CHA.sfijt.E, Lights, Vestmexts, &c. ; 
Esoland ( Church or), and Prayer-rook ; Lee’s 
Directornim Anglicaniim nSQo) ; and the PriMt's 
Prayer-booh, with a brief Pontifical (6tli ed. 1884). 

Rivavol, A'stoike, Erenclr xvidter, was born at 
Bagnols in Languedoc, 26tlt June 1753. Though 
hut the son of an iirnkeeper, when he appear-ed in 
Paris in 1780 he laid dubious claim to rank, and 
soon worked his way by his wit into the best 
society of the time. Already he had written his 
treatise, Sur I'VnivcrsaHte tie la Langiic Francaise 
(1784), and par.aphrased rather than translated the 
Inferno, when irr 1788 he set all Paris laughing at 
the sarcasms in his Petit Almanack cle nos grands 
Homines ^onr J7S8. At the Revolution he took 
his jrlace in the r-oyalist ranks, and saved his head 
by enrrgvating in Jrrne 1792. Supported by royalist 
pensions, the ‘ Tacitirs of the Revolution,’ as Brtrke 
styled him ui one of the lea-st liappy of hyjierholes, 
employed himself fitfully in writing pamphlets and 
weaving dreams of books to be written, in Brussels, 
London, Hamburg, and Berlin. He had rnarTred 
arr English wife, but she quarrelled with hinr, and 
not without reason. Eivarol died at Berlin, 13th 
April 1801. 

His works were collected by ChfinedoUe and Foyolle 
( 6 Tola 1805 ), but their terse epigrairmratio qrralrty shows 
better by compression in the Esprit de Eivarol (2 vols. 
1808) and the (Eurres Choisies, edited by Lesoure (1802 ; 
new ed. 1800). See Icsoure's Riyarol et la Socitle Fran- 
Caise pendant la Eevolution et V Emvjralion (18S3). 

Rivas, a decayed town of Nicarngtta (q.v.), 6 
rrriles from Lake Nic,aiagua. Pop. 8000. 'Dre fertile 
department of Riva.s, between the lake and the 
Pacific Ocean, has an area of 1080 sq. nr. and a 
pop. of some 25,000. 

Rlvaiilx Abbey. See Riev.vulx. 

Rive-(le-Gier, a town of France (dept. Loire), 
.stands on the Gier, in tire middle of the be.st coal- 
field in France, 13 miles NE. of St Etienne by rail. 
It was forrrreilya stronghold, surrounded by high 
walls, and defended by a castle. In 1816 it had 
less than 4000 inhabitants ; in 1886, 13,728. Around 
the town there are about fifty coal-mines in oper-a- 
tion, aird in it and close to it several silk-mills, 
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glass-woi-ks, faotovien for steam-eiiginea and otlier 
macliinevy, and iron and steel factories. 

Itivcr. Water falling on the land in the form 
of rain, or resiilUng from melting snow, or rising to 
the surface in spring.s, llow.s over the snrface to a 
lower level. Where two slopes of land dip together 
the surface drainage collects to forirr a sti'eam, and 
when evaporation is rrot very rapid several such 
•streams ultimately irnite and the volume of water 
tliey carry flows to the sea or to a salt lake. Small 
streams are termed runnels, rivulets, rilK, hrooks, 
becks, or hums ; large .streams are termed rivers, 
hut the u'ord has no precise reference to the magni- 
tude of tlie stream to wliioli it is .applied. Dr 
Jolin.son give.s as definilion.s ; ‘Jlrook, a ninning 
water les.s than a river and ‘ River, a land current 
of watei- higgei- tliaii a hroolc,’ and tliis fairly illiis- 
trate.s the mse of the woi'ds as popularly airplied. 

The hegiunijig of a stream — whetlier brook or 
river — is called its sonree, and may he a spring 
issuing from underground, a lake or marsh in which 
rainfall accumulates, melting snow, or simply the 
gallieriug trickling.s from falling rain. The path 
of a stream is its course, and is the line of lowest 
level from the source to tlie end, which if occurring 
in a lake or tlie sea ts termed its mouth. The con- 
nected streams whieh unite in one river form a 
river-system. Tlie series of convergent slopo.s 
down which a river-system flows — the land winch 
it drain.s — forms its basin or catchment area, and 
the name watershed is also sometinie.s erroneon.sly 
applied to it. _ Tlie names ivatenshed, water- 
parting, and divide are used to designate the 
uoundary line separating adjacent basins, A 
watershed is always the meeting-place of the 
highest part of divergent slopes, and from the 
eharactenstio form of continents the main water- 
shed of a continent is almost always the crest of a 
range of monntains. In many oases, however, the 
diverging slopes meet in a low plain tlie summit of 
which may he occupied hy a great marsh whence 
rivers ereeji away in opposite directions. The 
basins of all the rivers draining into the same 
ocean are culled collectively tlie drainage area of 
that ocean. Tiie main river to which the otliers 
are said to he tiihiitary gives its name to the whole 
river-system. It is ohen difficult to decide which 
of several converging streams i.s entitled to carry 
the name of the main river to its .source. Home 
geographers give this distinction to the longest, 
others to that witli the liighe.st source, and otliers 
to that with the most direct coiii'se. This diversity 
of opinion is increased when the name of a river 
leaving a large lake is given to one of several 
nearly equal streams which enter it. Hence it is 
that different computers disagree ns to the length 
of livers. Tlie conrse of a typical livor has been 
divided into three parts, allhoiigh tliese are not 
represented in all cases. The torrontuil or mountain 
track is the steepest, its gradient usually exceeding 
50 feet in a mile, and the velocity of its current 
being very great. The valley or niiddle track has 
a gradient which is rarely greater than 10 feet and 
often less than 2 feet in a mile. The plain track 
nearest the month of n river ha.s a gradient of only 
a few inches in a mile. Rivers such as the Amazon, 
Mississippi, Ganges, Volga, and the long rivei'S of 
Siberia, in which the plain truck is of very gi-eat 
length, are the most valuable for navigation, the 
limit of easy navigability being a gradient of about 
1 foot in a mile. 

The velocity of n nver is proportional to the 
slope of the bed, but it also bears a relation to the 
dejitli of the channel and the volume of water 
flowing in it. On account of friction on the bottom 
and sides of the channel retarding the stream, the 
water flows fastest on the surSice and in the 
middle. The canying power of a river for suspended 


solid particles and for .stones and gravel pushed 
along the bed depends on tlie velocity alone. The 
following table shows how rapidly’ tlie caiTving 
power fails off as the velocity diminishes. ‘ ® 

0 170 mile per hour vviUjust bPKiii to «(,ik on line el.iv 

0-340 ,1 11 II lift fino Hiuiil. 

0-454 II II II lift aanrl as eoarae a.s linseed 

0-0S2 II II II s-weep along tim- gi.ai el. 

1304 II II II loll along foimdccl pebbles 1 inch in 

diameter. 

2-046 II II II S'Vi'i'i) along alippeiy .angular stones 

as large as an egg. 

Rivens in flood, even in the plain track, sometimes 
attain a velocity of over 5 mile.s an Jiour, and 
torrents mny even flow as fast as 20 miles an hour. 
The course of a river is gi-adually c.an-ed out and 
shaped by the flow of tlie water. The .sediiiieiil 
and stones carried along ai'e powerful erosive 
agents in the torrential and valley tracts, and tlie 
chaiaeter of the valleys oi- goiges produced deiiends 
largely on the geological strncture of the region. 
The cour.se of a river is frequently detei'inined hy 
lines of faults, hut perhaps more often it appears tn 
be independent of the nature of the strata. Some 
great rivers, notably the Volga, press against the 
right hank, cutting it into a steep cliff, wliile the 
left hank is left as a very gentle slope. This is 
c.xplaiucd hy tlie directive influence ot the earth’s 
rotation (sec Earth, Vol. IV. p. 165). 

River.s ai'e of very great importance as agents 
of change in dynamic geiilogj-, the foi-ni of 
valley they excavate being determined partly hy 
the nature of the rook's, pai tlj' hy the climate. I'n 
rainles.s or arid regions stuop-wallod Canons (q.v.) 
are cut to a great depth across high plateaus; 
in rainy regions suhaerial demulalioii leads to the 
formation of wide valleys of nmoh gentler slopes, 
Bars of more durable rock crossing the course of a 
stream lead to the formation of Waterfalls (q.v.) or 
rapids fi-om the rapiil erosion of the softer strata 
below. Tlie river tuiovo the ohslniotion is reduced 
to wliat is termed the hase-lovol of erosion ; the 
velocity of tlie current is cheeked, and wide alluvial 
deposits are Laid down on cither side. In course of 
time the bar of liard rock is completely out through 
by a gorge, and the gradient of the stream is ulti- 
mately rendered uniform. In this way the common 
features of gorge and meadow are produced again 
and again along tlie eonrso of a stream. The 
de 2 io.sits of alluvium form terraces along the valley 
track of a river, ami as the stre.ani ciit.s its channel 
deeper they are left at various heights as monu- 
ments of its erosive powei-. When a river is fairly 
established in its valley it is, geologically siieaking, 
a more iiermarieiit feature than lakes or mouiitahis. 
Upheaval, which nets very slowly, may oven elevate 
a range of mountains across its course, yet all the 
while the river, cutting its way downward, le- 
mains nt the s.ame nhsolute level. The Uintah 
Mountains, ns they were uphuiived, were divided 
in this way liy the Gioeii River, the chief tribu- 
tary of the Ckilorado, In limestone regions the 
solvent iiower of river-water on carbonate of 
lime leads to the formation of Caves (q.v.) 
and underground rivers, whieh as a rule emerge 
from their subterranean cliannels on lower gi-onnd. 
Hometinie.s they do not reaiipear on land, hut dis- 
charge their fre.sli water through oiienings in the 
bed of the sea. Such submarine river entrances 
are not uncommon along the .shores of the Adriatic, 
off the coast of Florida, and in other calcareous 
regions. When a river advances along a nearly 
level plain toward the sea its carrying imwer falls 
off; gravel, sand, and finally mud are deiiositotl 
on its margin, and the stream iiursues a peculiar 
winding course. During a flood the swift_ and 
muddy stream rises, overliows its banks, and widens 
out on the level land. The current is at once 
checked and a long bar of deposit forims along each 
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inai''in. These are incieaaed in height hy each 
successive flood, and, the liver-hed being .simiiltiiiie- 
ousiy silted up. broad imubly rivers like the Missis- 
sippi, Po, and Hoang-Iio come in time to flow along 
the top of a gently sloping natural enibankuient, 
the sides of wliich are termed levees in Louisiana. 
Professor Lappaient, calculating from Dr Murray's 
data regarding the amount oi sediment canted 
down hy rivers, finds that they would .suflice to 
wear the entire .sui'face of the land down to sea- 
level in four million yeai'.s. The entrance.s of river.s 
into lakes or the sea are usually marked by great 
banks of deposit (see Delta J, or by bars of gravel 
or sand. In some cases, however, such as the 
Rivei' Plate, the Thames, and Tay, the rni.Kture of 
river and sea water is gi'adual, and tire sandbanks 
are spread over a very large area, but not built 
up into a delta at any one place. Professor 
Osborne Reynolds has showit, by a renrarkable 
.series of experiments, tlrat the form of the santl- 
bank.s is dtie to the orrtliire of tire coasts of tire 
estuary attd to the tide.s. In a ferv in&tarree.s, such 
as the Forth, river.s enter deep arms of the sea in 
which neither banks nor bar'.s are formed. The 
Congo sweeps directly into the ocean, tiivowing 
down great banks of deposit along the continental 
slope to riglrt and left, but leaving a deep cafron- 
like grtlly for the bed of the stream itself ; a .similar 
condition occui'S where the Ilhone enters tire Lake 
of Geneva. 

The ultimate source of all river.s is the condensa- 
tion of water-vapour from tire atiuospliere in the 
form of rain, snow, and even dew. If the land 
wei'e oomirosed of impermeable racks all the rain- 
water not lost by evaporation wotrld nin off 
directly over the surface, and ri\'er,s would only 
flow during and imuredintelv after showers. A 
large jrart of the rainfall, Itowover, soaks into 
the soli, which retains it as in a sponge, especi- 
ally if the land be marshy, and allows it to flow 
off gradually as superficial springs. Some also 
percolates deeply into tire rooks, ultimately emerg- 
ing as deep-seated springs at a great distance. 
The indirect and pennanent supply of water to 
rivers hy springs and by the outflow of lakes is 
independent of local rainfall at the time, and serves 
to maintain the volume of the river at a ceitain 
nihiiiniim during the dry seasons. 'When a river 
flows toward a region of great evaporation and 
small rainfall, such as exists in the iiiteiior of each 
of the great coiiUiien bs, evaporation removes more 
water than is supplied by the remote tributaries, 
and tlie stream may fail to fill the hollow it 
enters, and therefore caimot overflow into the sea. 
This is the case with the Oxiis entering the Aral 
Sea, and the Volga entering tlie Caspian. It may 
be that evaporation is .so far in excess of contribu- 
tions from distant rainfall or snow-melting that 
tlie river dries up as it flows, and its last remnant 
is absorbed in the desert sand. This is the fate of 
tlie Miirghab, the Hevi-rud, the Zerafshan, and 
many other rivers of central Asia. 

Contrasted with these cases are tho.se in which 
the periodical or occasional increments of direct 
inflow increase the volume so much as to caii.se a 
great rise of level or even extemsive inundations. 
Tlie annual inundations of the Nile are due to 
the monsoon rainfall on the great mountains of 
Abyssinia, whicli increases the discliarge at Assouan 
to fifteen times the amount of the river at its lowest. 
The Orinoco is another instance of seasonal rains pro- 
ducing tremendous inundations, over 40,000 square 
miles of the Llanos being said to be laid under 
water by the summer rains. The Amazon is an 
instance of a river which is always more or less 
in flood as the various tributaries attain their 
greate.st height nt different season.s. In June, 
when the highest level occurs in the main liver, 
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20 or 30 ijiile.s of forest on each side oi it-- li.ink^ 
are laid under water for hundreds of miles. The 
Ganges overflows its hanks in .summer when tlie 
monsoon rainfall is reinforced hy the melting of 
.snow oil the Himalayas. Wlieie the seasons of 
maxiiunin rainfall and of snow -melting are diffeient. 
as in tlie Mississippi, the Tigris, and Euphrates, 
there are two regular floods in the year. 

The danger of flooded riveis aiLes from the 
siiddennes.s with which the water ri.ses and overllow.s 
narrow valleys or even plains. Frightful devasta- 
tion follows the bur.sting of gliicier obstruction 
lakes in mountain-valleys (.see L.lKE). The 
great rivers of .Sihciia leniain frozen at tlieii 
inoiitlis long after the ice and snow liave been 
melted in the interior, and liroail strips on their 
margins are necessarily laid under water by tlie 
natural outflow being stormed. The most serioU' 
Hoods in the Danube and Tlioi-s liave lesiilted from 
tlie con.striction of tlie cbannel at tlie Iron Gates, 
wliicli prevents the flood ivater frmii passing awaj 
ns rapidly as it comes down ; tlie current of the 
Theiss is sometimes leversed for many miles. The 
widening of the channel has been repeatedly at- 
tempted as a leiiiedy by increasing the outlet ; and 
an elaborate system for rcgiilaling the river here, 
to be completed in 1S95, was begun in 1S90. 
In other cases, sncli a.s tlie tributaries of the Loire, 
and the southern rivers of the -Argeiiliue Ilepnhlie, 
the melting snow swells the torrential track, 
and, on account of the abrupt change of level 
and the flatness of the plain, the lower pait 
of the river-s cannot carry away the immense 
volume of water rapidly enough, and floods lesiilt. 
In some in.stanees ton-entim riveis have been 
.siicce-ssfiilly diverted into lakes, wbicli regulate 
their outflow, preventing either dangerously high 
or extremely low water. Great rivcr.s wliiefi have 
em'banked tlieir course above the level of the plain 
are the mo.st dangeioiis of all when flooded. The 
damage caused by the bui .sting of the levees on the 
lower Missi'-sipid necessitates a great expenditure 
in strengthening the emhankments, and the most 
disastrous inundations recorded in liistoiy have 
followed the bursting of tlie banks of the Hoang-lio 
(q.v.) and its consequent changes of couise. 

Kiver-water is spoken of as fresli, but it always 
contain!, a certain amount of solid matter in solu- 
tion, varying from two gi-ains in the gallon or less 
in rivers' draining bard crystalline rocks to fifty 
mains in the gallon or more in limestone districts. 
The nature of tlie .salts dissolved naturally diffeio 
according to the geological character of the country 
travereed, but all sample.s of river-water differ from 
sea- water in containing a mueli .smaller proportion 
of chlorides, and a very much larger proiiortion of 
carbonates and of silica. 

The temperature of riveis as a nile follows that 
of the air, but is subject to variations on account 
of the ell'ect of rain. During sudden fluods in 
summer the teiiipevatiire of the water may fall 
many degrees in a few hoims as the melted .snow 
or hail precipitated on the lofty mountains is 
carried toward the sea. 

The great rivers of Europe and Asia, such as the 
Kliine, Danube, Volga, Indus, Gauges, Brahma- 
putra, Yang- tsze-kiaiig, afford aeoeus to the sea to 
enormous populations. The Amazon, with its plain 
track extending for nearly 3000 miles, is in many 
ways less like a river than a fresh inland sea ; but 
tlie Mis.sissippi and St Lawrence, altliough less 
extensive, are of greater value for cairying sea 
traffic to inland places. In tlieir ton'ential and 
upper valley tracks rivers are of use oliiefiy for 
transporting timber and driving maebinery. It 
is interesting to note that in .Switzerland, Norwa,y, 
and Sweden, where there is no coal, there exist 
exceptional facilities for the use of water-power on 
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account of nuiueious iiioiintaiii-fcori'entf!. In hot 
countries rivei’S are of tlie iitinost service in in-iwat- 
ing agricnifcural land ; tlie 2erafshan and Mi]rgl)ab 
are entirely consiiiiied in that service, and since the 
completion in 1890 of the harrngc on the Nile no 
water escapes to the Mediterranean in the low Nile 
mouths except along irrigation canals. 



The istatiatioa of this table, in which aooomit is taken 
of rainfall and disoliarge, are taken from Dr Joliii 
Murray’s paper in Scoi. 0eoff, dfay. hi. (1887) p. OS. 
Tile lengilis iii all cases and the areas of basins in those 
for wiiioh no rainfall statistics are available are according 
to the statistical tables in Justus Perthes’ 'J'mchcn-AUan. 


Bivevs ill Law . — A distinction is made between 
piihlic navigable rivers and private fresh-water 
rivers. Where the tide ebhs and Hows, the owner- 
shiii of the bed is in the crown for liehoof of the 
piiblio, and, conseouently, the crown is entitled to 
deepen the clianiiel or peiform any other operation 
on the ulvciis that may improi'o the navigation. 
Tlie hanks, however, beyond the foreshore are the 
piivate property of the riparian owner. It is settled 
in England — and an opinion to the .same ell'cct lias 
been delivered in Scotland — that the public liavo 
no common law riglit to .set up oven a towing-path 
along the bank of a navigable river ; but, of coiii'se, 
such a privilege of roadway along a public water- 
way may he established by prescriptive possession. 
Above the How and rellow of the tide all rivers 
and stveaiiis are jirimA facie private, altliongli, 
either by immeiiiorial uses or by act of parliament, 
many have become subject to public rights of navi- 
gation, In the case of private rivere the alcciis 
belongs to the propiietor ttivongk whose ground the 
river I'uii.s ; or, if the river separates the lauds of 
two owners, each is owner of the soil of the bed to 
the luicUlle of the stream. The waters of a stream 
passing tlirongh or between tlie lands of different 
proprietors may be subject to two kinds of rights, 
natural and acquired. Natural or piroprietaiy 
rights are tliose possessed by every riparian pro- 
pnetor ; they consist principally of a right to a 
reasonable use of the water, while it is flowing 
past his land, and a right to have the water flow 
m its aecustomed mamiev, without sensible dis- 
turbance or diminution by the superior or inferior 
riparian proprietors. Thus, althougli each proprietor- 
may employ the water wliile it is within Iiis own 
grounds, lie must allow it to pass onwards to the 
inferior proprietors in its original oliamiol, and 
cannot alter its level, either where it entei-s or 
leaves his property. The riparian proprietor, either 
in a public or private river, may protect his side of 
the stream by embankments ; but such embank- 
ment must be constructed only for defence, and not 


in such a manner as to throw the foiee of the 
current upon the i)i)posite bank. Acquired light;:, 
on the other hand, me tho.so easements uliicii 
entitle a riparian proprietor to interfere uitli a 
natural .stream of water to irn extent not Justified 
by bis natural or piropiietary rights— by diminish- 
ing or obbtvucLiug tlie flow of water, by polluting 
it, &c. .Such acquiicd lights in lespect of water 
may exist in the iiihabitaiils of a district by virtue 
of iimuemorial custom, and, both as to kind and 
extent, are regulated wholly by ]irescriptive use. 

'The pollution of rivers has of late years, in con- 
sequence of the exteusion of manufactures, caused 
.serious concern. No person has a right to poison 
or pollute a stream, and if he do so any of the 
jiersons whose lands abut on the stream lower 
down may Iniiig an action to recover damages. 
While, however, this right to object to an e.visting 
miisancc may lie excluded by acquiescence or by pi e- 
scription, it is so excluded only to the extent of the 
actual use or possession, .and any material increase 
of the pollution or annoyance may be challenged 
and interdicted by the injured jnirlies. At coiii- 
inon law, indeed, in every question of river-pollu- 
tion, the real question of fact is whether there lias 
been any material increase of pollution beyond tliat 
which is natural to the navtieular stream, ov heyovnl 
that which lias existed there for the prescriptive 
period, tjueatiims of liver-pollution are ominoiitly 
fitted for suhiiiission to a jury, and are generally dis- 
posed of in that way. The wlio'lc eireniiistauces must 
be considered ; for example, the size and character 
of the stream, the uses to which it can bo and is 
applied, the nature and importance of the use 
claimed and exercised by one party, as well as tlie 
inconvenience or injury to the other partJ^ In 
England, where the pollution of a stream amounts 
to a public miis.ance, the party causing it may he 
prosecuted by iiidictiiient, or proceeded against by 
iiifoi Illation at the suit of the Attoriiey-genoral. 
All the chief modem .sanitary acts have provisions 
regarding tlie pollution of water; but mo.stof them 
are local ov deal with tlie pollution of water used 
for special pui’iiosos. In 18118 a Royal Commission 
was appointed to eousider the qiie.slion of river- 
pollution, and its rocomineiidations were followed in 
1870 by tlie Rivoi.s Pollution Act (3!) and 40 Viet, 
chap. 73), which is apj.)licablu to botli Scotland .'ind 
England. See Higgin.s, Uii the Obstruction and 
FoUiition, of )Vater-cuiirscs (1877). — Eor fishing 
rights, see Salmon, and Tiiout. 

In the United Slate.s the coniiiion law of England 
was at fivat followed ; lint in some of tlie states it 
is expressly declared that the eommoii law is in- 
applicaide. Mining i-iglits liave been specially 
determined in some districts ; and the laws as to 
irrigation rights have been elaborately defined in 
Colorado .and elsewhere. 

Riyci’Jl, a deiiartment in tlie north-east of 
Uruguay, separated liy a iiiminlain-chain from 
Biazii. Area, 3700 ,sq. in. ; pop. (1887) 15,044. 

llivcriliJl, a name given to tile extensive graz- 
ing districts in the western part of New South 
Wale.s, Australia. 

Rivers, Riciiaro Woodvtlle, or Widvile, 
Earl, was esquire to Henry V., and during his 
son’s reign was made tTOVernor of the Tower 
(1424) and knighted (1425). He fought in France 
ami in England, in the Wars of the Roses for 
the Lancastrians. He took to wife daquetta of 
Luxembourg, widow of the Duke of Bedford, and 
it was their daughter Ellzabetli whom Edward IV. 
married. This led Sir Richard Woodville to change 
over to the Yorkist side, and his royal fatheivin- 
law made him successively Constable of England, 
Baron Rivers (1448), and Earl Rivers (14G6). But 
the favour shown to tlie Rivers family offended 
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the old nohility, and their avaiice avrmsed the 
euinity of the people. In 14C9 Eail Riveis wa-. 
seized and beheaded at Northampton, but accounts 
(lifi’er as to rvho were hie executioners — whether 
Rohin of Redesilale or the officers of the Duke of 
I Clarence and the Earl of ’W'arwiek. — His son 
Anthony, known as Lord Scales during the 
father's lifetime, succeeded to the earldom in 1469. 
He stuck closely to his royal hrother-in-law, who 
made hinr captain-general of the forces. .-Vfter 
Edward’s death he acted on the council of regency 
for his infant son, hut -was seized by oiiler of 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and put to death at 
Pontefract in 1483. 

Rivet, a metal pin for connecting two plates of 
metal or other material together. The rivet is pnt 
through liolc.s in hoth plates, and the projecting 
entls are then heaten down so as to represent the 
liead of a n.ail on G.ach side, and thus hold the 
plates in close contact. R,ivets are of most essen- 
tial importance in boiler and tank making, and in 
hullding iron ships. They are usually ])ut through 
the holes ami beaten down while red-hot, in order 
that the contraction of the rivet, as it cools, may 
produce more intimate contact of the plates. lioth 
steam and hydraulic riveting-iuaelunes have been 
in ii.so for a good many years. 

Riviera (‘seashore 1, a term applied to the 
narrow strip of coast-land bordering the Gulf of 
Genoa, strictly from Nice to Spezzia, 'but generally 
understood to include the^ whole coa-sfc of the 
dep.arfcment of the .-Upea Alaritimes, ami the Italian 
coast ns far as Leghorn, West of Genoa it is- 
called the Riviera di Ponoute, or western coast, 
arid heyond Genoa the Riviera di Levante, or 
eastern coast. Prom Hyeres to Genoa is 203 
miles j from Genoa to Legiioi-n, 112 ; shelteroil on 
the north hy mountains, the district anjo,ys an 
exceptionall.v favoured climate, no other remon 
north of Palermo and Valencia being so mild in 
winter. The western section is the mildest and 
most freiiuented. It abounds in the most sti iking 
and beautiful scenery, and is planted with numer- 
ous health and fashion resorts— Nice, Monaco, 
Mentone, Ventimiidia, Sail Remo, Bordighera, 
&c. ; and west of Nice are Hyeres, Frdju.s, Cannes, 
Grasse, Antibes, The various sections of the coast 
have each certain distinctive peculiarities ; hub 
none of them are entirely exempt from occasional 
cold wind.®. There are guidehooks hy Baedeker, 
Mimay (1890), C. D. Black (1890), the Rev. Dr 
Hugh Macmillan (new ed, 1892); Augustu,s J. C. 
Have’s South-eastern Franco (1390), and MBs 
Dempster’s Maritune Alps and their Seaboard 
( 1884) ; and for the health aspects. Dr E. S. Spark’s 
The Riviera ( 1880 ), and works cited at the article 
HE.\i.Tii-m!SOHTS. — The famous Coniiche (Ital. 
Cornice) road, widened by Napoleon I., lends along 
the coast from Nice to Genoa, and commands 
magnificent views. 

Rivifivc, Briton, was horn in London, August 
14, 1840, son of a drawing-raaster at Cheltenham 
College, and afterwards at O.xford. His ancestors 
were Prenoli Huguenot retugoea. He .studied at 
Cheltenham College, and at Oxford, where he 
gT-aduated B.A. in 1867- He had exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as early as 1838, and again 
in 1864, hut from the appearance of ‘The 
Poacher’s Nurse’ in 1866 he has been continnously 
represented by a succession of pietuies, which 
have grown in vigour and impres.siveness, in 
dramatic power, in humour, in pathos, no lei^ 
than in mastery of teohninue. No painter of his 
time approaches him in his treatment of irild 
animals, and many of his masterpieces in this kind 
have reached the widest pojnilarity through en- 
gravings. He was made A.R.A. in 1878, K.A. 


I in 1881, Of his niinioinii.-- wniks we m.ay here 
j merely name ‘Daniel in the Lions' Den,' ‘Fer- 
sepnlH,’ ‘A Unman Holiday,’ ‘Giants .at Play,’ 
‘Actipon,’ ‘Vie Victis,’ ‘liizpaU,’ and ‘.A Mighty 
Hunter before the Lord.' flee .-Irnistrong inLli'f 
Journal Annual (1S91). 

RlviMgton.s. Hoc LnNOM.rs.s. 

Ri'volS, a town of Northern Italy, 8 miles W. 
of Turin, with two royal castles and some indnstrv-. 
Pop. 5314. It w.as not ne.av this place, hnt near 
RivoU, 12 miles NIV. of Veiona. that Napoleon 
won on 14th anil )5th .I.'iniiary 1797 one of his most 
decisive victoiie.s over tlie .liGtrians. 

Rizcli, .-i town of -l-ia .Ifitior, on the oo.-ist of 
, the Black Bea, 40 miles E. from Tiehizond, niami- 
' factures linen .and copper uten.'ils. Pop. .30,000. 

{ Rizzio. See M-vky Queen or Scot.s. 

I Roacll [Lcuciscns rvlilus), a H'h of the family 
i Cypiinid®, ahiindanfc in England, the south of .Scot- 
land, and many cnuntiies of Euiope. It measure^ 
from 10 to 15 inches; the body generally h.a.s .a. 
silvery apiieamnce, the hack is a dull green, the 
lower fins .ire red, and tliere are no bailiels. The 
roach is gregarious in habit, and large shn.als aie 



Euach (Zeiiciseus niUhis). 


found usually in lakes, but towards tlie breeding 
.season they migrate up streams and rivers to 
spawn. Even at best it is not iiighly esteemed for 
food, its flesh, like that of all the Cyprinklie, being 
soft and llai oiirless. 

Roiuls. Roads form a priiuary element in the 
materia) advancement of a nation, heing e.ssential 
to the development of the natural resources of the 
country. Canals and railways have no doubt, in 
modern times, superseded to some extent the com- 
mon highways ; still these retain their importance, 
were it only as essential auxiliaries. 

The Romans were great constructei-s of roads, and 
regarded them as of vital importance for conquest 
and the maintenance of their empire. Tliey are 
said to have learned the art from the Carthaginians. 
Except wheie some natural barrier made it impos- 
sible, the Roman roads were almost invariably in 
a straight line ; probably because the chief means of 
transport then in use were beasts of burden, and 
not wheeled vehicle-s, which made the preservation 
of the level of less coijserpience. The snh.stantial 
ohavacter of the Roman roads is well demonstrated 
by the fact that they have in some instanoas borne 
the traffic of 2000 years without material injury. 
The plan of construofion was pretty unifoim, being 
tliat described in the article on tbs Appi.in "Way, 
one of the earliest and most famous of tliein ; 
another wa.s the Flaminian Way (q.v.). They 
varied in breadth from 13 to 8 feet, and had often 
raised footpaths at the side, and blocks of stone 
at intervals, to enable travellers to mount on lioree- 
back (see also Pavement). The Roman empire 
was nilimately intersected hy roads — not merely 
Italy, Spain, Gaul, Illyricum, Macedonia, Thrace, 
&c., but even in Egypt. In Britain the main lines 
of Roman roads were four; Elton (in his Origins 
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of English History) gi\es them as follows: ‘The 
Watling Street represents the old zigzag route 
from Kent to Chester and Yoik, and northwards 
in two hranohes to Carlisle and the neighbouihood 
of Newcastle. The Fossa "Way ran diagonally 
through Bath to Lincoln. The Ermin Street led 
direct fi'oin London to Lincoln, with a branch to 
Doncaster and York ; and the ohscui'e Ikenihl 
Street ciu red inland from Norwich to Diin.stahle, 
and ivas cariied eventually to the coast at South- 
ampton.’ Watling Street and Ikenild or Icknield 
Street have separate articles in this work. 

The roads made by the Rnnrarrs in Great Britain 
giadu.'illy fell into decay, anil the atternirts that 
were now and then made to repair them were 
insiillicierrt to prevent England falling into a wor.se 
state with I'cspect to its highways than nrosl 
other European cniintiies. In 12S5 one of the 
earliest larr’s on the subject of roads nnis passed. 
It directed that all trees and .shiirbs be cut down 
to the di.staitce of 200 feet on cither .side of roads 
betweerr rrraiket-town.s, to prevent the correeahneut 
of rohher.s in theiir. The lirst toll for the repair 
of roads was levied by the authority of Edward IH. 
in 1.146, oir roads which now form part of the 
streets of Loirdorr. In ISj.l an act waa passed 
reiiniriug each parish to elect two aurveyora of 
highways to keep therrt in repair by compulsory 
iahoui ; at a later period, in place of the cottr]tulsor-y 
labour, the ‘.statute labaur-ta.y ’ was .substituted. 
But long after this tire roads even in the neighbour- 
hood of Loitdon were wretchedly bad, and in the 
otliei' parta of tlio counti'y tliey were still worse. 
For tire most part, indeed, they were mere horse- 
tracks ; the chief advantage in following them 
being that they led along the liiglier grounds, and 
so avoided bogs. These trackways were usually 
impassable in winter, Ireing narmw, and in many 
places so dec]) and nriry as to be iiker ditclies than 
roads. 80 late as 1736 the roads in the neighbour- 
hood of London were so bad that in wet weather a 
carriage could not be dib'en from ICen.siugfcoii to 
St James’s Palace in less than two hours, and 
soinetimc.s stuck in the mini altogetlier. Much 
cm ions information on the stale of the roads and 
means of conveyance in England during the long 
peiiod which elajised from tlie decay of the Roman 
roads to the middle of the 18th century, will be 
found in vol. i. of Smiles 's Zives of Eiiijincers. The 
Highlands of Scotland were opened up by the 
roads made by General Wade about 172o. 

In laying out a new line of road tlie skill and 
ingenuity of the engineer aie ta.ved to make the 
gradients easy, with as little e.xpense as possible in 
excavating and embanking, anti to do so without 
deviating much fiom tlie direct course between 
the fixed points through which the road must pass. 
To succeed well in tliis an accurate survey of the 
tract, including the relative levels of its different 
parts, and tlie nature of the strata, is a necessary 
preliminary. The formation of an e.xtended line (if 
road often involves the construction of extensive 
bridges, viaducts, and the like, udiich require the 
greatest engineering skill. 

The importance of easy gradients or inclinations 
in roads i.s well understood in a general way ; but 
it gives a more preeise idea of it to .state that, 
while, for example, the traction force requisite to 
dratv a wagon weigidng 6 tons along a level 
macadamised road is 264 lb., on a road of the same 
kind with an ascent of 1 in SO the traction force is 
just double, or 533 Ih,, the speed of the wagon being 
3 miles an hour. Compared with this, a stage- 
coach travelling on the level at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour, and weighing 3 ton-s, requires a traction 
force of 362 lb. ; but tlie resistance on a hilly road 
is leas unfavourable to the coach than to tlio wagon, 
because with an incline of 1 in 70 the forces neces- 


sary to draw the two vehicles are about equal, and 
the force is jiroportionally greater for the wagon as 
the incline increases. Expeiience seems to show 
that for a macadamised road the maxiimiin slope 
should he 1 in 40, although a bouse with a model ate 
load can easily enough trot ovei a gradient of 1 in 
.33. On the other band, as it is not desirable foi 
drainage to have a road perfectly level, the beat 
miiiiimim .slojie, in a longitudinal direction, has 
been vaiioiisly given at from 1 in SO to 1 iu iQj, 
Tlie resistance to moving veliicles is less on paved 
than on ‘metalled’ roads; hence the niaxiinmii 
slope of the former sboiibl be less than tliat of the 
latter, from the greatei tendency of a cart or coach 
to slide down the smoothei .smface. 

What is the best tiansveise form for a road has 
been a niiicli-debated question among engineer-,. 
It should be liigbor in the middle than at the sides ; 
but some have tbongbt it should be nuicli higher 
than others. Af> a road can he better kept clear of 
water by a slight inclination in tlie direction of its 
length than bj' any foini which can be given to its 



Cross Section of a Hoad : 

A, foundatiou of rough imvcmont or ooiiovtito, B, hrohcii 
stones. 


cross section, it has been found preferable that it 
sliould be as nearly ffal as iiossible, because every 
part of its bieadtli will then be equally available 
for traffic ; whereas it is almost necessary to keep 
on the centre of a highly convex load, and con- 
sequently wear deep furrows there, by oonlining 
the wheels and iioises to pretty much the same 
tiack. The ligure shows a transverse section of n 
road in the form of a segment of a circle — the most 
^iproved form — with only a slight rise in the centre. 
T'lio .slojic from the .side to the middle should not 
exceed J in .36. 

As respeoLs the construction of the road itself, 
the first iioint to consider is the foundation or sub- 
road. Tlio majority of roads liave no avtiliciel 
foundation. In siicli cases the surface on wbicli 
the load-niaterial is to be laid is generally made as 
solid .as possible by nieaiiB of elllcieiit drainage, and 
by rolling and beating wherever tbeio are embank- 
iiieiits formed. It is the (juostion whether or not 
a road should have a foundation of rough jiave- 
iiient below the broken atone covering which is the 
e.ssential point of dilleicnce between the two great 
rival systems of Telford and Macadam. Telfoul, 
who began to construct roads in 1S03, con- 
sidered it of gloat importanoe that there should 
ho such a foundation. He made it of stones 
varying in depth from 9 inches at the centre to 
.3 inches at the sides of the road, these being 
set with their broadest edge downwards, and no 
stone being more than 4 inches broad upon the 
upper edge ; upon these were placed a coating of 
broken .stones not exceeding 6 inches in tlnok- 
ne.ss. The Glasgou' and Carlisle and the Holyhead 
roads arc excellent examples of the enduiing 
character of those made on Telford’.s plan. 

Macadam (q.v.) iircferred a yielding and soft 
foundation to one wliich was rigid and unyielding, 
so tliat even on boggy ground, if it were_ hut 
flrm enough to allow of a man walking over it, be 
considered an artilicial bottoming quite unneces- 
sary. His roads were formed entirely of angular 
pieces of stone of such a .size as to pass fieely 
Ihrougli a ring 2i inche.s in diaraetei-. Tins 
plan, first put into piraclice about 1816, has 
now feiver advocates than Telford’s, or tlian 
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the one subsequently pioposed by ili' Thomas 
Huglies, wheie a concrete of giavel and lime is 
employed for the fonndation of the load. But 
experience lias shown that, e.vcept in the case of 
streets with very heavy tiafflc, Macadam’s plan of 
employing angular pieces of stone is siipeiior to 
every other as a mere covering for roads, whether 
they have an artificial foundation or not. So 
popular at one time was the system of macaclamia- 
ing that expensively paved streets were torn up to 
be re-formed on the new ])lan. The advantage 
of angular pieces of stone is that they dovetail 
into each other, and do not roll about like gravel. 

A feiv of the best metropolitan roads wliieli are 
not paved have a Concrete (q.v.) foundation with 
a layer of broken gianite on the top of it. But 
even for the first-class maeadainised roads of 
London the more geneial consti notion is to have 
a bottom or foundation of ‘bard cure’ laid upon 
the natural surface levelled to receive it. This is 
composed of some cheap or waste material wliicli is 
sulliciently hard and strong, such as fragments ami 
chips of building stone and buck, or pieces of 
Iji'oken-np conciete, the whole layer being a foot 
thick until it is reduced by lieavy lolleis to about 
9 inches. To fill up the interstices in this bottom, 
and to form a bed for the ‘macadam,’ a o-incK 
layer of ballast is next put down and also 
compressed by rolling. The surface layer of the 
road, consisting of rough broken granite, is then 
laid down, first one layer 3 inches thick, and then 
a second layer of tlie same thickness. Both layei.s 
are separately rolled to a combined thickness of 
4 inches, sand and water being put on the suiface 
of the upper layer beforehand. The London 
macadamised roads over which theie is a less 
heavy trafflo have a somewhat thinner ‘hard eoie,’ 
covered with 4 inches of broken granite witliont a 
ballast layer. Broken flint is sometimes used 
instead of granite, and these seoond-ola.S3 roads arc 
only in some instances Killed. All roads of this 
nature should, however, be rolled. 

In some English counties wheie flints are ahun- 
daiit the roads aio made altogether of this material. 
Laige pieces — say 7 inches or more acioss — form 
the bottom or foundation, which is 13 or 13 inches 
thick, and above this a 6-inch layer of flints, broken 
to the usual size of 2J to 2V inches across, foims 
the sill-face, whicli is not generally rolled. In some 
of these country roads broken bricks oi other hard 
waste material are put in as a bottom layer, with 
bioken flints above. Largo pieces of flint make 
an excellent foundation for such roads ; but this 
material is too brittle to form a good suiface layer. 

The roads in many parts of Scotland and also in 
some English counties are macadamised with some 
variety of trap rock, such as basalt or dolerite 
(see Basalt). These aie usually called whin- 
stoiies, a term also applied to some very hard sedi- 
nientary rocks. Most of the.se form a good road 
covering. Ill tlie granite districts granite is used ; 
Guernsey granite is one of the most durable kinds 
for heavy tiatlio. Hard limestone foims a very 
smooth and pleasant road ; but many limestones 
and mo.sb sandstones are too soft for road metal, 
the stone for which should be tough as well as 
hard. Greywacke rock is also used. 

The constiiiotiou of paved stieets is noticed 
under P.ivement ; hut we may state here that 
experience has shown that for heavy tvaffie the 
best road or street for a town is that fomed of 
asphalt, 2 inches thick, on a fonndation of concrete 
6 inches thick. Its qualities of durability and 
cleanliness outweigh the disadvantage of its 
slipperiness. See Asphalt. 

It will he apparent from wliat has been said that 
drainage is in groat part secured by the plan on 
which a road is made. What further diamage a 


road requiies can in many situations he ettected by 
ditches on either side. Wheie this is not possible, 
as in the ease of pnrtiou.s situated in cuttings moie 
or le-.s deep, pi oper di iiins i equiie to he consti ucted. 
In such circmiLstances a diain !.•- either made down 
the centre, with branch-drains fiom the .sides lun- 
niiig into it; or diniiis aie formed along the sides, 
with gratings at proper intervals to take in the 
snrfacc-« ater. 

Cyclists have estiihlishcd a Bonds Impiovement 
A.ssociation, which seeks to stimulate the local 
authorities to keep the loads in good lepair. 

Sec works on road-making by W. M. Gillespie (new 
ed. 1871), C'odrington (1876), Gilmore ( 1876 ), Law and 
Clark (new ed. ISSl ), F. W. Simms ( new ed. 1S8 1 ), and 
Threpp (18S7) ; also Jusserand'a Eiiiihth Wruifarim Life 
in the Middle A'/rs (Fng. turns. 18Sb), and AV. C. Sydney's 
England in the Eightunth Ceiitui-g (1891). 

Ilouils in Lull-. — Bonds aie included under the 
geneial name of higlni ays, a highway being defined 
as a place over which a right of walking, liding, or 
driving is enjoyed by the public geneially. It is 
called the King’s (oi Queens) highway, because the 
sovereign is protectoi of the commerce of his sub- 
jects, aud as such empoweied to make legulations 
for traffic by sea aud land. Highways aie of seveial 
kinds — footw.ays ; foot aud hoi-seways, sometimes 
called bridle-paths ; pack and drift ways, U‘-ed for 
driving cattle and pack-hoises ; foot, hoise, and cart 
ways, over which tlie imblic may li iivel with vehicles 
of all oulinary descriptions. Navigable rivers aie 
also described as liighwajs. Where a Right of 
Way (q.v.) belongs not to the public generally, hut 
to tiie owners oi occupiers of land or house piopeity, 
the way in question is private, not public, and the 
right to use it is classed among Easements (q.v.). 
xV public way may exist over a place which is not 
a thoronghfave, as, for example, a street closed at 
one end. Highways are created by an express or 
implied gi-ant, whereby the owner of the land 
dedicates it to the use of the public, by the 
necessity of things or by act of parlianieut. If an 
owner jierniits the public to pass and repass over 
his land without inteiiuption, it is pieaumed that 
lie intends to grant a public right of way ; he loses 
his right to exclude the public, and the xvay is a 
highway for ei-er, unless it should he closed by 
a public authority under an act of parliament. 
Public rights may he limited to a particular 
purpose, as whore the inhabitants of a parish liave 
the light to use a way in going to or coming from 
church. If a liighway he out of repair passengeis 
may go over adjacent land ; hut this is a light 
to be exercised with caution. Any obstruction 
placed upon a public way is a Nuisance (q.v.), 
and may he abated or lemoved by any person 
aggiieved. Every part of a liigluvay is equally 
open to the public ; a foot jiassenger may walk on 
the caiTiage-way, and a blind or aged person has 
as good a legal right to he on the road as any 
one else. But passengers must use ordinary 
cave to guard tlieuiselves against accident, and they 
must comply with the well-known ‘Buies of the 
Road’ (q.v.)— a person driving must keep to the 
left on meeting another vehicle, and to the right 
on passing another vehicle ; and if he transgresses 
these niles without justification he will he liable 
for the consequences. No person is justified in 
using a highway for any purpose, however useful, 
wliieii interferes with the general right of the 
public to pass and repass. Tims it has been held 
that a local authority cannot lay down tramway 
lines so constructed as to damage the wheels of 
carriages using the street, although the tramway 
might he for the convenience of the public gener- 
ally. On the same principle it was held an indict- 
able nuisance for a telegraph company to place its 
posts on a .strip of land adjoining the road. Notliing 
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but an act of pailiaiueiit can leyaliae aucii uses of 
a public way. 

Subject to the lights which lie has confeiietl on 
the public, the ou'iiei letiiiiia liis right of pioperty 
ill tlie land. If the land on both sides of a high- 
way belongs to the same owiiei', it is to he pre- 
tuined that liis riglits e-ileiid over and under the 
load; if the laud on one side beloiigs to A and on 
the other side to 13, eacli is jiicsuiued to be owner 
irp to the inuldle line of tlie way. If, for e,taiiiple, 
a mine should he opened in the iieiglihonrliood of 
tlie load, tlie adjoining owner or owneis would 
liave tlie light to mine under it, so long as sufficient 
suppuit is left fur the surface of the load. If a gas 
or water company witliniit authority of parliament 
take-j up a load to lay its pipe,s, this is not only a 
nuisance hula tiespiiss, for which daniage.s may he 
recovered by tlie owner of the liiiid. It has been 
lield that a pieison loiieiiiig on a highway for the 
inirpose of poaching inay he indicted fur trespassing 
on the land of the adjoining owner. 

The lejiair of a eairiage-way involves a regular 
outlay, and theie are some oases in which this 
huideii is imposed upon the owner of tlie land, 
ratioM temuw, as a pait of the service by which 
he holds liis estate. 15uL tlie geiieial inle of eom- 
inou law' is that tlie iuliabitaiits of a paiisli must 
repair the liiglnvays W'ithiii the same ; they are 
liable to iiKlictnieiit if they fail to peifoiin this 
duty, and no agreonieiit they can enter into will 
relieve them of their liability'. Many townshipa, 
&e., ivblcli are not separata poor-law parishes aio 
separate liiglnvay iiavishe.s by ancient oiistom. The 
iniuiagcment ol highways separately iiiaiiiLaiiied 
by the parish is legulated by an act passed in 1835, 
and amending acts ; a jiaiis'h auiveyor is elected by 
the latepayers j in paiishus over 5000 poimlatiou 
a hoard may he elected. Under an act of 1.8B2 
many iiaiislies have been grouped in districts j 
some eounlies aie entirely diswicteil ; others piefer 
the pariioliial system ; in some districts have been 
dissolved, owing to the ilissatisfaetioii of the lale- 
iiayois with the working of an act passed in 1878. 
The highway board at a district consists of rvay- 
waidems elootod for the parishes therein, and of the 
acting justices wlio reside in the district, niider 
the Public IlealLli Act an iiibaii .sanitary aiitliority 
i.s made the highway authoiity within itsdietiiot; 
and in some case.s the rural s,T.iutary authority (tho 
guaidiaiis) h.m been invested with liighway pow'er.s. 
The Local Governmont Act of 3888 does not take 
awav the authorities previously constituted ; bub 
oeitaiii boroughs formerly exeiiip led were brouglib 
into the main road system of the county, and made 
liable to a contrihutioii assessed by the county 
council. Many of the main roads tliroughoiit Rug- 
land w-eic eoiistmcted or improved under Turnnike 
Trusts, constituted by acts of parliament. Tliese 
trusts have now alnio.st oiitiraly disappeared, and 
the Act of 1878 already leferred to has created a 
iiew class of main road.s, managed by tlic autliori- 
ties of tho p.arish or district in conjunction with 
tile county authority, the comity paying half tho 
cost of maintenance. 

In the law of Scotland a highway is said to bo 
infer regalia^ but it seems that the presuniptioii is 
that tile land over which a load passes belongs to 
the adjoining owner or owners. Public rights of 
way are acquired by actual rise for the prescriptive 
period of forty years. Tliere were formerly two 
classes of roads— -statute-labour ami turnpike ; by 
the Roads and Bridges Act, 1878, the manageiiient 
of all road.s Is vested in county road trustees ; in 
the burghs they are managed by the town-council 
or commissioners of police. 

Por an outline of tho English law, see IViiglit and 
Hobhouso, Local ffovmmentin Bnolund; for the Scotch 
law, Qouily and Smith, Local Government. 


Koaniic, a town of Fumce (dept. Loire I =iO 
miles by rail NW. of Lj-oiis, .stands on the ’left 
bank of the Loiie, which heoome.s iiai’igable here 
and is ciussed by a stone bridge (1820). The prin’ 
eipal chinch is St Stephen’s (15th to I7tli eenl 
tury). Roiiiine has besides an old ca.stlo witli 
aiitiquarian collections, a new liotel-de-ville witli 
a niubeuiii, soiiiu inaiiufactures, and a laige tiaiisit 
trade, especially in Lyons maiiufaotuios, in ium 
and coal, and oiieiital wares. X'op. ( 18721 IS ni'i ■ 
(1886) 30,000. 110,010, 

KoilllolCC, a river of Viiginia ami Roitb 
Caiolina, formed by lUe union, a mile above 
CtaiksviUe, Viiginia, of the Dan and Staunton 
riveis, which rise in the Alleglianies, flow.s south- 
east through the nortli-eastein portion of Noith 
Carolina, .'iiid empties into Albemarle Sound. It 
is navigable foi atciuiihoats to AVekloii (130 milesi. 
its length is 230 miles. ’ ’ 

Roanoke, a city of XTigmia, on the Roanoke 
River, 258 miles by laii V’. of Noifolk, at the 
junction of the Khenanduah Valley ,T,nd tlie 
Norfolk and Westein lailw.iys. In 1880 it was 
a sedudod haiiileb ; by 1890 it was giovvii to a 
bustling city, with a coiirL-liouse, opcia-house, 
hoLoIs, churehes, gaol, ga.s and electiio lights, 
largo inachine-shupb, steel iiiul iion works, a 
lolling-mill, tobacco, spoke, and calming factoiies, 
mills, bottle-works, &o. Poji. 16,159. 

Ro.'tring', pojmlarly known as a disease, is only 
a .symptom of dihea.so in boi-ses. It consists in a 
moie or less lend nnnatuial .sound emitted dining 
the act of insiiiiaUoii. As a inle it is iiiisl mam- 
tested by an animal making a slight noise, but 
this slowly incieiises in loudness and intensity, and 
in ni.any cases the animal becomes useless whilst 
still comparatively young. Whifttling is a modifioa- 
tiou of roaring, ami is due to Hiinihii causes. Tim 
disease ia fmiiul to he due, in the gieat majoiity of 
Cjvse.s, to a waatiiig, atriqdiy, and fatty degeneia- 
tioii of the muscles of the laryn.x, hut iiioie particu- 
larly of those of the left side. This ia partly at 
least c-vplaiiied by tlie fact lliat the nerve suilply- 
iiig the motor jiovvei- to^ the left side ia given off 
dee)) within tlie c!ie,st, winding lonnd tlie posteiioi 
aoita, wheica-s that on tho light is given oil' ojiiiosite 
the Hast lib, just at the entrance into the chest, and 
that the left nerve is more fi]it to he iinidioated in 
disoase.s of the oigans within the cliusl. Still tliis 
theory is not quite satisfauLory, as the same 
anatomical anaiigemeiit is found in other animals, 
yet roaring from muscular atrophy is not known 
among Iheui, and many ‘roaioia ' whose history 
has been known fiom birth have never suliered 
from chest all’ectioii.s, whilst others soveicly all'eoted 
with chest disease have not hocoiiie roai eis. Again, 
nuiies and jionies are not iieaily no pioiie to become 
loarera ns male.s and larger horse.s. 

The development of loaring is often duo to catanh, 
.stiangles, or some other di,sease affecting tho les- 
jiiratory organs ; but it is generally conelnded that 
these dmeases are not suilicieut of themselves to 
canae it, jirovided theie be no lieiedilary taint, this 
liereditaiy taint alone being sufficient in many 
instances to induce roaring without the advent of 
another disease. There ia no cure for it, all 
attempta made in this direction having Iiithcrto 
proved jihortive. In 1887 an o]ierati(m for the oiiie 
of roaring was reintroduced by I)i Fleming, tlicii 
)iriiicipal veteunaiy surgeon to Her Majesty's 
foi-cee. Similar operations had hccii iieviomied 
by Gimtlier, in Ilatiover, so far back as 1834. R 
consists in making a long incision into the larynx, 
the animal being under cldoroforin, and removing 
the ary'tenoid cartilage and vocal chord of the 
paralysed side. Some horses were slightly bene- 
filed, but many' became woise than before the 
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ojieiation, anrl liafl to be destroyed, Tliis proved a 
great disappointment to tlie veteiinaiy profession, 
as hopes liad been held out that at last a cnie for 
loaiing had been disco\ered. 

Roaiiug is now inchuletl by the Royal Agii- 
cultuval Society of England among the liereditai-y 
niisoundnesses, and their veterinarj’ officers are 
instructed to disc|nalify all hoi'ses exhibited at the 
gieat national show that give any signs of this 
grave hereditary disease. See George Flemings 
lioai'ing in Horses ( 1SS9). 

Roaring Forties, a sailor’s tenn for a region 
of tlie great .Southei'ii Ocean lying soiitli of 40'’ S. 
lat. ( especially soutli of 4o“ ), where the prevailing 
winds are strong _WNW. and NW. winds, often 
stormy. It is owing to these winds that the out- 
ward voyage to Australia is made hy the Ca]ie, 
and tire homewai-d voyage hy Cape "Horn. Tire 
same rrame is soirretimes given hy analogy to a belt 
of the North Atlantic about 4;0°-50° N. 

Rol)l>eil Island (Dutch, ‘seal islnttd’), an 
islet at the enti-airce of Table Bay, 10 miles NAV. 
of Capetown. It contains a lunatic a.syluitr anil 
a leirer colony, the rnanagenient of which latter 
institution caused some discussion in 1SS9 and 1890. 

Robber Connell. See Eutyches. 

Robbery is the taking and carrying away, 
either with violence or with threats of injury, of'a 
thing which is on the body or in the imnrediate 
presence of the person from whom it is taken, 
under such civoiinistauces that in the absence of 
violence or threats the act committed would be a 
theft. In order to constitute the crime, the robber 
must actually obtain possession of the goods. 
Euvtlier, it is well established that no sudden 
snatching of property unawares from a person is 
sufficient to constitute robbery, unless some injury 
be done to tire pel sou, or tliere be a previous 
struggle for the possession of the property, or some 
force used to obtain it. By statutory law in Eng- 
land and Ireland (94 and 23 Viet, eliap. 9B) the 
puirishment for robbery is iiirjirisonurent or penal 
servitude, varying according to the nature of the 
violence or threats used. By tlie Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Act, 1887 (oO and 31 Viet, chap, 
35 ), the jurisdiction of sheriffs has been extended 
to robbery and certain other crimes ■u'lrich formerly 
were cognisable only by the Court of Justiciary. 
It is, however, to be noted that this extension of 
jurisdiction iloes not render bailable dimes, such 
as robbery, which were not formerly bailable. ' By 
the above-mentioned statute it is now competent, 
under an indictment for robbery, to convict of 
reset or theft, or attempt to rob. An act of robbery 
committed upon the high seas cou.stitutes the 
offence of piracy at common law ; and each state 
is entitled to visit the crime with the penalties 
which its own laws may determiiiB. In England 
oases of piracy are now tried at the Central Criminal 
Court and at the assizes. 

Roll)l>ia, Luc.t DELL.Y, sculptor and modeller of 
figures ill relief, was born at Florence in 1399 or 
1400, worked all his life there, and died there 
on 20tli Febi-iiary 1482. He designed and e.xeouted 
between 1431 and 1440 ten ]ranels of Angels and 
Dancing Boys for the cathedral, wbicli Professor 
J. H. Middleton calls one of the greatest pieces of 
sculptiiied work in the IStli century. Another gi-eat 
rvork by bim was a bi'onze door, with ten panels of 
figures in relief, for the sacristy of the cathedral, 
made between 1448 and 1467. In marble he sculp- 
tured, in 1457-38, the tomb of Federiglii, Bishop_ of 
Fiesole (now in the church of San Francesco outside 
the city ). The frame that surrounds this uioiiuraeiit 
is made of exquisitely painted inajolica tiles._ His 
name is closely associated with the production of 
figures in glazetl or enamelled tena-cotta, made by 


a piocea- wliicli, tliongli lie did not invent it, be 
jet perfected greatly. Amongst the works he 
execnteil by this process are nnnrerons medallions, 
■sonie white, some polj chrome, and reliefs. — His 
priiicipal pupil was his riepheu Axdi:ka (1435- 
152o), uho worked chioflj- at the pioduction of 
enamelled reliefs, retables, and medallions, these 
last for the most part r eproductions of the iradonna 
and Child. Nearly all his works were of religious 
.subjects ; they were made cliiefly for- Florence, 
-Arezzo, anil Prato.— His son GioVANNl (1469- 
1529?) continued the activity of the faniilj’ in this 
stj'Ie of work ; Iris best prndnetions are the frieze, 
representing tire Seven \Vorks of Mercy, outside a 
hospital at Pistoja, and a fountain in the sacristy 
of St Maria Novella in Florence. 

The standard work on these artists is J. C.iv.aUncci 
and £. Slolmier’s Les Della Dohlm, Ictir Vie ct kur 
(Duvre (1834). See also Prof. J. H, lliddletorr in i'ric'/. 
Brit., and (but exercise caution) Le.ider Scott’s Zuca 
della Robbia ( ‘ Gre.at Artists ' senes, 1.383 ). 

Robert I. (oe Sl-otlanii). See Br.t'CE. 

Robert 11,, king of Scotland 1371-90, was 
boi-n 2(1 March 131G, two years after the battle of 
Bannockimiii. Hin father vras IValter Stewart 
(q.v.), his mother Jfarjorj’, onlv' darigliter of Rohei’t 
the Bruce ; and both pavente he lust in infancy. 
Throughout the disastrous reign of Iris uncle, 
David II., he was one of tire most piomincub of tire 
])atiiotic nobles of Scotland, twice acting as regent 
dtiiiiig bis exile and captivity, and iiglitiug at 
Halidon Hill (1333) ami Neville’.s Crots (1346). 
On Davidis death (‘22d Febriiarj' 1371) bo obtained 
tire crown, and beeanie the founder of the Stewart 
dj nasty, in virtue of the law of succe&sdon settled 
by the Council of Estates at Aj r in 1315. ‘ A trrair 

not valiant,’ Froissart describes hirir, ‘ with red blear 
eyes, wlio would rather lie still than tide;’ and 
piirtlj' from disposition, partly from the infirmities 
of age, Robert proved a ireaceable, if not exactly a 
pasillanimous ruler. Suclr wars as were waged 
with England were rrot onlj' conducted, but 
organised, by bis powerful and intractable barons, 
partieirlarly’tbe Earls of Douglas, Mar, March, 
and Moray, who shaped the policy of tire courrtrj’ 
very tnucli according to their jrleasttre. The irrisery 
inttictetl on both sides of the Border by the raids of 
these warlike clrieh, and the reprisals of the Eng- 
lish wardens— tire Percies and others — were fright- 
ful; famine and pestilence became clttortic; but 
tire most celebrated incidents of Robert’s reign 
were the irivasiorrs o£ Scotland by arr English mili- 
tary aird naval force under tire command of the 
Duke of Lancaster (‘old John of Gaunt, time- 
honoured Lancaster’) in 1384, and again by Kirrg 
Richard II. biurself in 1385, which wasted the land 
as far as Edinburgh and Fife, and the grand 
letaliatorj' expedition of the Scotch in 1388, 
which culminated in the battle of Otterburn (q.v.). 
Robert died at his castle of Dundonald in Ayv.sliire, 
19th April 1390, He married first, in 1349, Iffs 
mistress, Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan, and secondly, 
in 1335, Eriphernia, dairghter of the Earl of Ro.s.s 
aud widow of the Earl of Moray. 

Robert IIIii king of Scotland 1390-1406, son 
of the preceding, was born about 1340. His baptis- 
mal name was John, but this name, out of hatred 
to the memory of John Balrol, was changed oir his 
accession to the throne bj- an act of the Scot- 
tish Estates. His imbecility as a ruler virtually 
jdaced the reins of governiiient in the hands of his 
ambitious brother, Robert, Earl of Menteith and 
Fife, in 1398 created Duke of Albany, during 
whose regime the Scottish harons first began 
to exercise that anarchic and disloj'al authority 
which, in the reigns of the first three Jameses, 
threatened to de.stroj- the power of the sove- 
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leigu altogether. Tlie piincijjal events in Robert’s 
I’eign >yere the ijiva.sion uf Scotland in 1400 by 
Henry IV. of England, who, at the bead of a large 
army, penetrated as far as lUdinbnrgli, but did not 
inflict much injury on tire court try — ttroie, however, 
front clemency titan inipotence — and the retaliatory 
evirerlitiorr of the Scotch, two years after, rtnder 
Archibald Douglas, which resulted in the terrible 
disaster at Horrriltlon Hill (q.v. ). Robert had 
two sons, the eldest of whorrr was David, Duke 
of Rothesay (137S-1402), a youth not destitrrte of 
parts, hut shockingly licerrtioirs. As loirg as his 
irrothei lived he kept within houtrds, coirrparatively 
sneaking ; hut after her death, say.s Buchanatt, 
‘he gave an urrhtidled ircettse to his passions; 
laying aside fear and shame. Ire not only seduced 
irrarried ladies arrd virgirrs of good faittily, brrt those 
whorrr he could trot errtice he forced to his etu- 
hraees.’ Albany received orders from the kittg to 
act as his grraidian, arrd after a short tiirre starved 
him to death at Ealkland ; for which he rrnderrvent 
a rrrock-trral by his owrr creatures, arrd was of 
corrrse declared irrtrocertb. Robert now hecattre 
attxious for the safety of his yotrnger sort, Jaiites, 
ami, after oonsirlting with ArclthtRlmp Wardlaw of 
St AndreWiS, he resolved to send htnr to France; 
hrrt, while proceeding thither, the vessel in svitich 
he sailed was intercepted by an Ettglish cruiser, 
arrd Jaiites was taken prisoner (1405). Whetr his 
fatlrer received the melanolioly news he gave way 
to paro.vy&itrs of grief, aitrl died at Rothesay Castle, 
4th April 1408. 

Robei’t of Bninne. See Brunne. 

Robert of Gloucester. See Glouce.ster. 

RobertS} David, landsoaire arrd architectural 
painter, was horn at Edinburgh (in Stockbridge) 
on 24th Oetober 1796, and w.aa apprenticed to a 
house-painter. In 1818 he advanced to the grade 
of .scene-painter, and in 1821 rr'eirfc to London to 
paint scenery for the stage of Drury fjane. All 
this while he was atudyirrg artistic drawing and 
(lainting, and in 1826 and 1827 ho attracted the 
attention of the pulilic with pictures of Rouen and 
Aniien.s catliedrals in the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions. Then for several years lie travelled in Spain, 
Morocco, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, Belgium, making 
drawings or grand and impressive buildings and 
landscapes with picturesque eililices, and working 
them up into inctures. Fioni among this work tho 
following stand out — the drawings from Spain for 
the illustrations to the Landscape Annual (1835- 
38 ) ; the magnificent volumes of The Holy Land, 
Syria, Idumea, Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia (1842) ; 
numerous interiors of churches, as St Miguel at 
Xeres, Holy Nativity at Bethlehem, St Jean at 
Caen, St Paul at Antwerp, St Peter’s at Rome, 
the cathedrals of Milan and Seville ; and the 
grandiose pictures, ‘Departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt’ (1829), ‘Ruins of the Great Temple 
at Carnac' ( 1845), ‘ Jerusalem from the South-east' 
(1845), ‘Destruction of Jerusalem’ (1849), ‘Romo’ 
(1855), and ‘Grand Canal at Venice’ (1856). 
Roberts’ style is essentially spectacular, producing 
grand bioad eii'ecla, with magnificent arcliitecturfu 
arrangements, to which the details are of course 
generally sacrificed. He was elected an A.R.A. in 
1839, an R.A. in 1841 ; and died 25th Novembisr 
186-4. See Life by James Ballantiiie ( 1866). 

Robcl'ts, Sir Frederick, British general, was 
the son of an India o/llcer, General Sir Ahrahain 
Roberts, and was horn at Cawnpore on 30th 
Seplember 1832. He was brought to England 
when two years old, educated at Clifton, Eton, 
Sandluirat, and Acldisconibe, and entered the 
Bengal Artillery in 1851. His first taste of 
actual warfare was got in the hot time of the siege 
of Delhi, (luring the Mutiny, and he took an active 


part ill tlie subsequent operations down to the 
lelief of Lucknow, acting on the stall, in the 
quartei master-general’s depaitmeut, ami he won 
tlie V.C. He discharged the duties of assistant 
qnarteniiaster-geiieval in the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion of 1868, and in the Lmsliai e.vnedition of 
1871-72. On the outbreak of the Afghan war in 
1878, Roheits, now major-general, was appointed 
to command the Kuvram division of the aiiiiy. He 
Weed in brilliant fashion the Afghan position on 
the peak of Pei war Kotul (8500 feet above sea- 
level), and was rewarded with a knight-commander- 
shiii of the Bath (1879). After the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavagiiari and the escort of the Britisli mission 
at Kabul, lie was given the command of the force 
.sent to avenge them. He defeated the Afghans at 
Chaiasia on 6th October, took possession of Kabul 
on the 12th, and assumed the government of the 
country, Yi'ikiih Khan having abdicated. Events 
followed quickly ; the fortified cautonment of 
Slieipiir was occupied by the British army, the 
foi'tress of Bala Hissar in Kabul was dismantled, 
Yakfih Khan was sent a prisoner to Iinlia, the 
Afghans began to concentrate on Kabul, (General 
Roberts sought to check them, and there was much 
.sharp fighting round the city, Abdul Rahnian 
was proclaimed Ameer, and General Burrows was 
criishiiigly defeated at Maiwand, and the British 
garrLson of Kandahar besieged by the followers of 
Ayuh Khan. On 9th August iS'ir F. Roberts set 
out with 10,148 ti'Oop.=i, 8143 natir’e followeis, .and 
11,224 baggage animals on his niemorahle march 
through the heart of Afghanistan to the relief of 
Kandahar, which ho reached three weeks later. 
He iainiecliately gave battle to Ayuh Khan, and 
routed Irini completely, captuiing all Iris artilleiv 
and his camp. When he visited England towards 
the close of the year he was honoured with a 
baronetcy, ami on his rctirrrr to India was appointed 
commauder-in-chief of the Madras army 11881), and 
since 1885 has held the rank of conimander-in-chief 
in India. After the death of Sir H. Maopheison 
in Birrnia, Sir F. Roberts himself assrrirred the 
eominand for a few months. See Life by C. R. 
Low (188.3). 

Robertson, Frederick William, a great 
English jireacher, was horn, the eldest of seven 
children, in London, 3d February 1816, in the 
house of his grandfather. Colonel Robertson. His 
father w.as a captain in the Royal Artillery, and the 
first five years of the hoy’s childhood were pa.s&ed 
at Leith Fort. He had Ins .schooling at Beverley, 
a year at Tours, and at the Eilinlmvgh Academy, 
and from the beginning was marked as an eager 
and imaginative child, gentle and nnselfish, of 
.singular purity of spirit and uprightness of charac- 
ter, and with an altogether un-chikllike sense of 
the dignity of duty. After a short time of study 
at Edinburgh University, and a year of wearing 
drudgery in a solicitor’s office at Bury St Edmunds, 
lie roturned to his lioiiie at Clieltenhani to prepare 
for the army, but while waiting for his commis- 
sion was, after mnch misgiving, persuaded of his 
vocation to the ministry. lie matriculated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on 4th May 1837, and 
five days later came the oiler of a coinmi.s6iou in a 
cavalry regiment. At Oxfoid he lived a secluded 
life, and gave himself with fervour to the study of 
the Scriptures. From the beginning he felt no 
real affinity with Newmanism, but clung finuly to 
the Evangelicalism of his upbringing, tempered by 
a charity and tolerance all his own. Although he 
did not compete for honours, he road hard, espe- 
cially in Plato, Aristotle, Butler, with Shelley, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth. He -was ordained by 
tlie Bishop of Winchester in July 1840, and for 
nearly a year thereafter hold a curacy at Win- 
chester. His health now broke down at once 
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from over-devotion to \vork an<l a course of ascetic 
auHtentie-s tliinu"li which, in this jieiiod of bond- 
age to tlie letter, a hynei sensitive conscience 
inonijited him to seek after a higher level of 
Christian life. A walking tour on tlie Continent 
restored him to health, and at Ueneva he maiiied, 
after a shoit acr[uaiiitance, a daughter of Sir 
George William l)eny.s. In the summer of 18-1*2 
he became curate to the incurnhent of Christ 
Ciiuich, Cheltenham, and here for nearly live 
years he laboured with unbroken devotion, despite 
depression of spirits, convietion of failure, aitd 
a paitrfitl and prolonged mental strrrggle throngh 
which he fought his way upwards to certainty 
in his grasp of the realities of Clrristian truth. 
His faith iir Evangelicalism was first shaken by 
the intolerance and bitter iress of its partisarrs, 
and the spiritual agorry of the vevvrlsiorr shook his 
soul to its forrirdatiorrs, and again broke down hk 
healtlr. In Septerrrber 18-16 he set out for the 
Continent, and, after tlrree nronths of travel and 
preaching at Heidelberg, returrred a follower of no 
.school to accept t\e curacy of St Ebhe’s in Oxford. 
Here the power onkis preaching had already made 
itself felt among Iris poor and even atttotrg the 
umlergradrrates, when in Augrrst 18-17 Ire accepted 
atr invitation to Tr-inrty Chapel, Briglrtoir. 

He had irorv grown to his full .stature as a dis- 
ciple of Christ, and his rare rrtriou of irrraginative 
with dirr.lectic power, the beauty and freshness of 
his thought, his earirestness, originality, widesyrtr- 
pathy, and knorvledgc of the hurrtan heart at once 
arre.sted public attention. He brought the religion 
of Jestia to bear on everyday life and the perplex- 
ing social pr'ohlerrrs of the tinre, and pointed out 
the path to the true liberty, eqrrality, and frater- 
nity hr service arrd disoiplineslrip as sons of God 
anil joint-heirs with Jesus Christ. But his motives 
were mi.sunderstood by many, arrd, especially after 
the e.xoiterrreirt of 1848, he was branded frtt' his 
syirrpatlry with workirrg-rrren as a revolutionist 
and eneiiry of social order, arrd ."irthjected to rrruclr 
misrepieaentaliorr and many a cruel and unjust 
attack. He established the Workiirg-nren's Insti- 
tute in Brighton, and taught its luemhevs how 
to govern and to respect themselves, arrd he flung 
himself with a passionate and chivalrous enthusiasm 
into every battle waged in his day against tyranny 
and wrong. Stern in denunciation of moral evil, 
he was tolerant of iuteliectrial error, and thus Iris 
influence, like his Master’s, extended to men 
hitherto oukide the pale of Christian sympathy*. 
The strengtli and absolute sincerity of hts convic- 
tions, and the broad rationality arrd certitude on 
which these were based, gave new strength to many 
a troubled and doubting heart, and added in alrrrost 
unexampled degree the seal of power and com- 
prehensiveness to his ministry. To Irirn the Incar- 
nation was the centre of all history ; Christ, God’s 
idea of human nature realised, fie was no mere 
negative theologian, for the central point of Iris 
preaching was ever the historical reality of the life 
of Clirist, revealing at once soirship with God and 
hrotlrerhood with rrran. Men are .sOns of _God by* 
virtue* of His iritage stairrped rrpon them in" creation ; 
they become so da jure by baptism, hnt de facto by 
faith. The suft'er-ing of Christ _ trrakes atonement 
lor our sins by making possible in ns the potenti.al- 
ity of sympathetically suffer-ing for others; wltile 
faith converts this potentiality into an actual 
reality, as the foundatioir of union with God and 
the sprirtg of Christ-like qualities within us. The 
charocteristic frrryt of 'faith is a pervasive ]ove_ to 
Christ and to one another; and one of the privi- 
leges that flow from it is an elevation from the 
bondage of the letter, and a security in the freedom 
of the spirit. Hence came Robertson’s honest 
refusal to sign the petition for an enactment 


against openitrg the Crystal Palace on Sundays — 
a protest against hitrditrg the chains of .Jtidatcal 
legalism on the Christian eortsetpnee which cu-t 
Itiiir tmicli odiurrt arrd inspired nrre treble .-ermoit. 
Robertson grasped the idea of the vast eorirpte- 
Itensh enes.s of the Christian ideal, with its uirity 
of spirit under diversity of foinr, recognising tirat 
tlreological systems rntrst be continually irroditred 
by new conditions of life and thought in the his- 
torical (leveloprrrent of tire ages. Tire intolerarrt 
absolutism of tire Evarrgelical sclrool, arrd the High 
Church subservience to fortrt, as well as its search 
for an ideal in the Christiarrity of the past rather 
than in the present or the future, were alike re- 
pugnant to him i yet he possessed all the emotional 
fervour which used to Ire claittted as the monopoly* 
of the one, and w hieh he loved in his own dav to 
recognise in the fresh eutlm.siasm of the other, 
together with the strength of thorrght and the 
philosophic breadth usually associated with the 
more liberal theology*. He liimself suiiimed iiji 
the cardinal principles of his teaching in these 
propositions: (1) I’lio estahlisliiiient of positive 
truth, instead of the negative destruction of evror. 
(2) That truth is made rip of trvo ojiposite proposi- 
tion-., and not found iir a eta media between the 
trvo. (3) That spiritual truth is discerned by the 
spirit, instead of iiitelleetually in propositions ; and 
therefore Tr-uth shoirld he taught suggestively, not 
dogmatically. (4) That belief in the human charac- 
ter of Christ's humanity must he antecedent to 
belief in his divine origin. (5) That Christianity, 
as its teachers showed, works from the inward to 
the outward, and not dec versd. (0) The soul of 
goodness in things evil. 

In the pulpit Robertson’s voice was low hut clear 
and timsioal, with occasional startling modulations, 
and tliat peculiar thilll of sitppressed emotion which 
is the innermost secret of eloquence. He stood 
almost motionlessly ei'ect, his line face, delicate 
and mobile features, and deep hhte eyes all elo- 
quent in harniony witlr his wotd.s. Intensely 
sen.sitive as he was, all self-consciottsuess vanished 
as he spoke, his brain and heart aglow* with a Are 
of earnestness that burned up his physical strength. 
His seriirons were kneaded with his heart’s blood, 
hence tbeir reality, as lie never spoke wlrat had not 
become a jrart of himself. In preparing them he 
jotted down his tlioiights on scraps of paper, next 
wrote out his main ideas W'itii some fullne.ss in 
logical sequence of thonglit, tlieii made on a small 
slip of paper a brief abstract of the whole with 
merely the heads and a few of the leading thoughts. 
This he took with him into the pulpit, but. hardly 
bad he warmed to his subject ere it was crushed in 
his gi-asp and flung aside as useless. 

During his last years Robertson suB'ered intense 

{lain from a disease of the brain, which was 
leightened by the excitability and unrest of his 
temperament, anti the misrepresentations that fell 
like blorvs upon a hypersen.sitive nervous oiganisa- 
tion. He jneaclied Ms last sermon in Ti-inity 
Chapel on 5th June IS53, having resigned because 
his vicar had refused on entirely* inadequate grounds 
to confirm his nomination of a curate. After a few 
more week.s of cruel sulfei'ing ha died, 15th August 
1853, witlr the last word.s on his lips, ‘ I must die. 
Let God do His woik.’ Eight days later he was 
laid in tire Exti'a-mur-al Cemetery at Brighton 
amid the soii-orv of the entire population of the 
torvn. Its citizens knew well rvhat Stopford 
Brooke's hiogi-aphy twelve years later revealed to 
the wider world, "that his whole life Irad been a 
passionate Imitation of Chrkt. 

Robertson of Brighton prrblished in his lifetime but one 
BCimon— the fotu* series (1855, 1855, 1857, 1859-63) so 
well known over the English-speaking world, and ooirstl- 
tutirig so nitique a monument of religious genius, were 
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not wiitteu for doliveiy or piescivatioii, but are really 
lecullectiona soiiiutiuies dictated by tbe preacher liimeeu 
to the younj^er iiicuibers of a family in which he was 
interested, sometimes written out by liiiiiself for them 
when they were at a distance, Yet another volume, The 
Human Iluce^ &c., was issued in 1S80. Other works that 
have also been published are Ej:.po&itory LccUircs on *S'f 
EaiiVs EpUtle to the Corinlhitxns (1850); Jjertures and 
Addresses {ItioS}-, An Analysis of‘InMcmoriam’{lS(i2) j 
a translation from Lessinj; — The Education of the Human 
hacL ( ISoS ) ; and Holes on Genesis ( 1S77 ). The JSi/c and 
Letlei s — the latter only inferior in value to the sermons — 
by the Rev. StopforJ A. Biuofcc, appeared in I 8 C. 1 , and 
lias alieady taken its place among the classics of English 
biography. 

Robei’tsou, dO.'SEPH, Scottish antiquary, was 
horn, a small &hopkeej)er’s son, at Ahei'ilcen, 17tli 
hlay 1810, and wascducaLed at II dny Academy, and 
tlie giauiiimr-school and Marischal College of his 
native city. An EpiEcopallan ami Cousenatiic, 
he was appientioed to a laivyer, hut took early to 
wiitiiig, and, after si.v yeans of liteiary work at 
Edinburgh, was a neu'spaper editor at Aberdeen, 
Glasjiow, and Ediuburgli troiu 1839 to 1853. He 
svas ill that year appointed cm ator of the historical 
depavtuieiit of the Edinburgh Register House, 
received in 18G1 tlie degree of LL.D., and died 
13th Deoeiiiber 1866, He was an oiiginator of the 
Aberdeen Sjialding Club (1839-70), for which he 
edited four works; and for the lirat edition of this 
enoydopicdia he wrote eighty ai tides (Columha, 
Culilees, Cntlihert, Mary Stuart, &c.), inaiiy of 
which liava, ivith levisiun, been retained. Of liis 
other works juay he noticed The Book of Bon- 
Accord, or a Guide to the Citij of Aberdeen 
Cutidoijues of the Jewels, Dresses, Books, audPuiiU- 
inijs of J\Iarif Queen of Scots ( Banuatyne Ciuh, 
1863), the invaluable Cunr.tliu Scuticu: Eeeleske 
Scuticunce Statutu, lUfS-loSO (2 vols. Baiinatyuc 
Club, 1860), and an adiiiiiable article in the 
Quarterly lievicw foi Jiiiie 18-19 on ‘Scottish 
Abbeys and Catlieilrals.’ See the Memoir jiielixeil 
to a reprint of the last (Aberdeen, 1891). 

Robei'tsoii, Thuma-s William, dvamati-st, 
was horn at Newark-ou-Trent, on 96h January 
1829, The family had for some generations back 
lieen actors and actresses, and young Tom was 
hrouglit up almost on tlie lioards. About the 
iniihlle of the century the Lincoln circuit, with 
which his fatlier wa.s connected, ceased to pay ; the 
company ivas biokeu up, and Tom proceeded to 
Loudon. U'liere lie .struggled for a living, acting 
as prompter and stage manager, writing unsuccess- 
ful play.s, acting himself, wiitiug fur newsiiapeis 
and inagaziiies, Fun amongst them, translating 
French plays, and .so foith ; Imt Rohertson was 
never an actor of any mark. His lir.st success as a 
dramatist was ivith David GarrkL, in 18GJ, the 
title rOle of which was one of Botheiu's gieat 
things, Tl]i.s was followed by the production of 
the comedy Society at Liverjiool (1805), ivheie, and 
later in London, it iv.a.s received ivilli the warmest 
apjnoval. Hi.s ne,\t comedy, Ours ( 1866 ), moduced 
by the Ranerofts at the Rrince of Wales’s Theatre, 
London, tliorouglily ostablialied Robertson’s fame ; 
and from that time hi.s pen was kept ineessanUy 
busy. Caste (1867), Flay (1868), School (1869), 
M.B. (1870) — all brought out by the Kondals at 
the Prince of Walesa — and Home (1869) and 
Hrcmni- ( 1869), the former at the Haymarket, the 
latter at the Gaiety, were ,all equally successful. 
But in the niid.st of his trininph.s J’om Robertson 
died, in London, on 3d Eebrnnry 1871. His best 
comedies still retain their poinilarity, thirty years 
aftei they were iir.st produced. Tins is owing in 
the (irst place to the excellence of their eonstruo- 
tion and stagecraft, and in the next to their bright 
and nierry humour, their wholesome, healthy tone, 

I their happy contrasts, and the sunny spirit that 


shines tluough them. See Bi tiicipul Dramatic 
Works of T. TF. Itobcrtson, with Memoir bv bis 
son (2 vols. 1889). 

Robertson, IVilliam, the bistorian, wa.s bom 
19tli September 1721, at Rorthwick in Midlothian, 
of whicli palish his father was niiui.stei. He went 
to school at Dallceith, at twelve entered the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and at tu-cnty-tivo was 
ordained as minister of Gladsmuir. On the sudden 
death of his fatlici and mother soon after, the caie 
of a younger brother and six sisteis devolved njion 
him, and this duty he at once cheerfully undcitouk, 
although his income M/as but TlOO a yeai. At the 
same time be was assiduous iii preaching, in cate- 
chising, and in all the duties of ins ofHoe. Ilis 
vigour and jiatriotlsm lie showed by joining a body 
of volunteeis foimed for tlie defence of Edinburgh 
against the Jacobite lebels in 1743, and after the 
surrender of the city he ollei'ed his Hervice.s to tlie 
royalist commander at Haddington. As early as 
1751 we find Roliertson taking a iiruminont part in 
the debates of the Geiicial Assembly, and indeed 
bis inlluence soon became su])iemu as leader of tlie 
‘Moderate’ party in the climoli. Ho carried the 
deposition of Gillespie in the Assomhly in 1752, 
and in 1757 tlie acquittal of Carlyle of Iiiveresk 
before tlie Synoil for liaving been ]ire.sont at the 
peiformaiice of nunie’.s tragedy of Donylas on the 
Edinlnngh stage. From 1739 till bis death he was 
joint-minister witli l)r Eiskine of Greyfriars 
O'liuich, Edinburgh, and in the same year lie was 
appointed cliaplain of Stirling Castle. Still further, 
in 1761 he became a royal chaplain, in 1782 prin- 
cipal of the university' of Edinbnigh, ami in 1764 
the oflico of king’s InsLoriogiapher was revived in 
bis favour, with a salary of 11200 a year. Tempting 
oilers of golden ]iroferment in the English olniich 
wore held out to him, but the.se bo was too sensible 
and lionest to accept. All thi.s wa.s because ul tlie 
sjdondid ami immediate siicces.s of hi.s History of 
Seutland (1738-59), wliicii earned the warmesl; 
jnaises from Iliimo, Horace iValpole, Lord Chester- 
field, Bisliop iVailnirton, David Garrick, and Baion 
d’HoIbacli. if not Dr Johnson — ‘ Sir, I love Robert- 
son ; and I won’t talk of bis book,’ said the doctor 
to Boswell. Next followed the History of the licign 
of the Emperor Charles V. (3 vols. 1769), to which 
wa.s prolixed an admirably syntlietic and suggestive 
View of the State of Soeirty in Europe from the 
suhrersion of the Homan Empire lo the heyinning 
of the Sixteenth Century. This is tlic most valuable 
of Robertson’s works. The Held has been often 
since traveised by anthois who liave discoveied 
much new material, but all the use they have 
made of it has become an indirect tribute to the 
natnv.al sagacity of Robeilsoii. lie received £4500 
for the copyright, and was giatiiied by the moat 
llaUeiiug praises fiom Voltaiie and Gilibon. The 
History 0 / America appeared in 1777 ; An His- 
torical Disquisition concernivrj the, Knowledye ichich 
the A?irinits had of India, in 1791. Robertson died 
near Edinburgh, lUh June 1793, and was buried 
in the Greyfriais chuichyard. 

Robertson’s Ilistoiies aie still excellent reading, 
although in every case they have been left heliind 
by tbe more valuable woiks of a later day. Their 
merit is great, considering the alenderiieas of the 
materials then available and the fact that he lived 
almost half a century befoie l.he modern conception 
of tbe scope and method of liistory awoke. None 
of liiiS contomporarie.4 philosoidiised on defective 
data with greater dignity or les.s nncon.scioiianess 
of IStli-century limitations ; hut it is true that 
many of the remarks in liis review of the state 01 
Europe display a quite romarkalile sagacity and 
power of generalisation. His style i.s clear and 
coireet, but is formal, and lacks idiomatic vigour 
and spontaneity. 
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See the short account of his life by Dugald Stewart ; 
Carlyle’s AiUoiiu'/raphi/ : Biougliam (a graud-neiihew’ 
who, a boy of fifteen, bad stood beside the bistoliaii’o 
grave ), Lti'cs of Mtiiof Ltltirs of the Tune nf Geomelll.; 
and Lord Gockburn's Memorials of his Life and Times, 
for an iiitertistbig sketch of his appearauce and conver- 
sation in his last yeais. 

Robertson, Rev. William Bih’ce, D.D. 
(Ijovn 2-ttli May 1820, died 27tli June 188B). ahvaye 
called ‘of Iivine' — his lirnt and only charge— 
rvais ordained to the United Presbyterian clinrcli 
there in 1843. As ii student he had spent many 
hours with De Qnincuy, and largely owing to 
his advice had finished his theological course 
at Halle, chiefly under Tholuck. iSerious ill- 
ness in 1871 incapacitated him from ever lesuni- 
ing regular work. Between 1871 and 1878 lie 
was much in Italy. Thereafter he was able to 
undertake occasional ]ncaching, his seiuions and 
week-day lectures at CaiiihriJge, 1879-81, being 
the most memorable. Possessed of a strong sense 
of humour, he could make it serve the liigliest ends, 
or could pass at once without eilort or |ar to the 
most solemn subjects. Gifted with a striking pres- 
ence and a sonorous, well-regulated voice. Calvinist 
in doctrine, hut catholic in sympathy ; a staunch 
Presbyterian, hut with a keen eye to the artistic 
beauty of cathedrals ; an aident admirer of Luther, 
hut a loving student of the liturgy and hymns of 
the Homan Church; a seer rathei than a theologian, 
he made musio and painting, sculpture aud arclii- 
tectuiB all minister by illustration and analogy to 
the evangelical .setting foi th of the gospel and cross 
of Clirist. Unfoitnnately he pulilished nothing 
beyond a translation of the Dies Ine aud one or 
two sacred songs. 

For other pooiiis and jottings of a few of his sermons, 
see bis Life, by Hov. .lames Brown, D.D. (1889); and 
JJotci'faoii 0 / Inuie, the Poet Preac/ier, by A. Gntlme 
(1SS9). 

Robe.s, Misteiss.s of the. fciee Household. 

Robesyierre, Mvximilie.v Marie Lsidore, 
was horn of a legal family, oiiginally of Iiisli 
origin, at Arras, Otli Ivlay 1758. His mother died 
in 1767, his broken-hearted father two yeais later, 
and the four children weie brought up by their 
inateriial grandfather, an Arras brewer. Ma\i- 
milien, the eldest, eiuly .showed iiuu.sual promise, 
and w.is educated at Airas and at the College 
Luuis-Ie- Grand at Paiis. wheie Camille Desmoulins 
was a fellow-student. He was .admitted aoocut in 
1781, .and next year w.as named eiiiiiinal judge by 
the bishop of Alias, hut resigned ids place soon 
after to avoid passing a aeutenee of death. All 
through life a fanatical devotee of the gospel 
acooiding to Rousseau, his sentimentality and 
taste for verses made him poiuilar among the 
Rosati at Arras. He drew U]) the ciihier or list of 
grievances fur the guild of eobhleis, and was 
elected to the States-general in 1789 as one of 
the deputies for the tiers Hut of Artois. He 
soon attached himself to the extreme Left — the 
‘ thirty voices,’ and though his first speeches excited 
ridicule, it was not long before liis earnestness and 
his high-sounding phrases commanded attention. 
‘That young man believes what he says; he wUl 
go far,’ said Mirabeiiii, forecasting his fiitnre with 
the divination of genius. Indeed his influence 
grew daily, both in the Jacobin Club and in the 
Assembly, and thousands amongst the mob of 
patriots outside became fanatical in their admira- 
tion of bis sincere cant and bis boasted incorrupti- 
bilit}'. Three days after the death of Mirahe.au he 
called upon the Assembly to prevent any deputy 
from taking office as minister for four years, and in 
the following month (May 1791) carried the motion 
that no member of the present Assembly should be 
eligible for the next. 'This piolicy grew out of the 


narrow and aciid ^ii^pieiou-ne-s of bis own iiatuie, 
aud leveak the iuheient iiu;.i.unes3 of his aims and 
his failiue to grasp that giaiul idea of leal pmlia- 
mentaiy govcimiieiit by a le'pousihle ministry, 
which liaa been the dealest dieaiii of Miiabeaii. 
Next followed ilobe.spierre's atiiioiiitiiient .as public 
acejasei, the kiiig'.s flight to\'aieniies tJuiie2]st|, 
Lafayette’s last efl'mt to control the sacred right of 
Iiisuiiectiou on the Chanip-de-Mais (17th July), 
the abject teiim of Robespieiie, his .sheltering him- 
self in the house of Duplay, a caiiientcr, his liv’.stcr- 
ic<il appeal to the Club, the theatiical oath taken 
by every memlier to defend bis life, .and his being 
Clowned with chaplets, along with Petion, and 
cairied home in tiuimph by the mob at the cluse 
of the Constituent A.ssemhly (SOtli 8epteiiihoi ). 

After .seven weeks of rpiiet he sold his small 
liatrinioiiy and letiiiiied to Palis, to tlie house of 
Diijilay, wheie he leiiiaiiieil to the hist day of his 
life. He was much beloved in the family, tuiil 
a passion quickly spuing ii]i betwixt hiiiiseU and 
his host’.s eldest daiightei Eleonoie, <a loiiiaiitic giil 
of twenty -five. His room was a humble eliamliei 
in which he winked .and .slept; its decoiatioiis, a 
few busts and poi traits of himself. Alone amongst 
the jiatiiots lie was noted fur the caiefiilue.ss of liis 
die.s.s, which nev er railed in the slightest — powdered 
‘ hail, a blight blue coat, white waistcoat, shoit 
yellow hieeclies, w ith white stockings and shotcs witli 
silver hiickle.s. Small ruid feeble in fiiuiie, solitaiy 
and leseived in habits, he ever wme au an.xioiis 
look mioii his stiaiteued and siiectacled f.ice ; his 
conijdeMou was atiahilious, even venk'iiie; anil he 
letanied to the lost the sobriety of the eyiiie, drink- 
ing only water. 

Meantime the Girondist party had been formed 
in the new Legislative Assenibly, its leadens — the 
loudest, Brissot— eager for war, Itube.spierre, w ho 
ever feared and disliked war, oifeied a atienuoiis 
opposition in the debates of tlie Jacobin Club, and 
sometimes, if seldom, in his endless and windy 
harangues rose into the region of real eloimenoe. 
Fundamentally au eini>tv ped.aut, iutlated with 
words which he mistook for ideas, in Ids orations 
he is ever riding in the air on theories, his foot 
never on the .solid giimnd of the piactical. In 
April 1792 he resigned ids post of public piosecutor. 
He was invisible during the crisis of the 10th 
August, but be joined the Hfitel ile-Ville faction, 
and on the 16Lh August we find him iireseiitiiig 
to the Legislative As,semb]y its petition for a Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal and a new Convention. It does 
not appear, how'ever, that he w.as in any sen.se 
lUvectfy lespoiirtihle for the atrocious September 
nias&.acre& in the ])rison&, or more than a mere 
acces-sory after the fact. For Ids reward he was 
elected lii.st deputy for Paris to the National Cou- 
vention, which opened on the 21st Septenihei, 
The bitter attacks upon him by the Gu-ondists 
were renewed only to throw Robespierre into a 
closer nidon with D.auton and Ids party, but the 
dual struggle was iuternrpted foi a little by the 
niomeutoiis question of the king’s trial. Rohe.?- 
pieiTe opposed vigoiously the Giiondist idea of a 
special appeal to the people on the king's death, 
and Iris execiitiorr (21st January 179,S) opened up 
the filial stage of the struggle, which ended in a 
complete tiiniuph of the Jacohiiis on the 2d June 
of the same year. The first Committee of Public 
Safety — a permanent Cabinet of Revolution — 
was decreed in April 1793, but Kobe.spiene was 
not elected till the 27th July. He was now for 
the fii-st time one of the aoHial riilev.s of France, 
but it is open to question vvlietlier for the whole 
twelve months from this time to the end he was 
not merely the stalking-horse for the more re.solute 
party within the Twelve. His vaunted respect- 
ability, his great popularity with the mob, and liia 
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yiffc of fluent, if vague and windy, oiatoiy nia<le an 
admiiable cover for the tiuculent de&igiib of htrong 
and completely un&ciup\iloufe men lil;6 Eillaud- 
Yaiennes and C'ollofc d’Herbois, and at least it is 
certainly the case tliat Coutliou and Saint-Just 
Avere the only niemheis Avliose political and social 
ideals coincided tvitli liis own. Destitute of 
political intuition, without foresight or sagaeitj', 
liiinself tile mere dupe of a few hoivowed plnases, 
he was stiong hecanse witliin Ids nauow limits he 
was honest, and because he actually had a horizon 
of social ideals, not nakedly identical with hi.s own 
advantage. He was astute enough, moreover, to 
play off one force against another — the Conven- 
tion, the Commune, and the Committee, while lie 
derived his strength from the constant woiship of 
tlie Club. 

Tlie ne.\t f-csues in the gieat diama of Revolu- 
tion weie the dailc intiigues and despeiate 
struggles that sent Hebei t and his friends to the 
.scaffold on the 2ith Mai eh 1794, and Daiiton and 
Rohesplene’s school-fellow, Camille De.smou!in.s, on 
the 5th of April after. Hcheit Ruhesjiieire had 
long disliked, and Chauraette’s crazy dedication of 
the Godde.ss of Reason bad filled him with di.sgn.st; 
Daiiton he at once hated and feared with that 
iierce and spiteful hatred lie ever felt in.stinctively 
for men like tlie gieat Tj'ibune and A'^ergiiiaiid with 
natural gifts beyond Id.s own. ‘ Roliospierie will 
follow me; I drag down Robespierre,’ said Daiitoii 
witli prophetic truth. The next thiee months he 
reignotl supreme, but ld.s supremacy prepared the 
way for Ida inevitable fall. He nominated all the 
members of the Government Committecb, placed 
his cioatnies in all iilaces of iidhionce in the com- 
niniie of Paris, sent his henchman Saint-Just on 
a mission to the armies on the frontier, assumed 
&u]n’eme control of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and oompletely rovolntionisetl its method of opera- 
tion by the atrocious nicasure introduced hy his 
creature Couthou on the 2'2d Pi iariid ( 10th Juno), 
to the elfect that neitlier counsel nor witnesses 
need be beaid if the jury had come otborwi.se to 
a conclusion. The fatal sigiiiflcancc of this change 
— a complete abrogation of all law — is seen in the 
fact that from this' time till the day of Robespierre’s 
death the daily tale of victims of the guillotine 
averaged almost thirty. But, in accordance witii 
the law that governs all human things, as Robes- 
pierre’.s poAver increased his popularity decieased, 
and still further lie had committed the fatal folly 
of making himself publicly ridiculous. Already 
hi.s voluntaiy bodyguard of Tcippc-diirs had e.xcited 
derision and resentment, but libs declaration on 
7th May of a iibav religion for the state — the founda- 
tion of a neAv regime of public morality — aAvakened 
ill the mind of I’ari.s the .slumbering seii.se of liuuionr. 
The Convention at Robespierre’s instance agreed 
to compliment the Supreme Being Avith an acknow- 
ledgment of Hi.s e.\istenc6 and themselves with the 
Consolatory Principle of the Iiiimortality of the 
Soul, to be celebrated in thirty-six annual festivals. 
The first of these Avas held on the 8th of June, 
Avlien Robespierre, glorious in a noAV violet-blue 
Goat, Avalked in front of the procession and delivered 
his soul of a vapid harangue, and set fire to paste- 
board figures representing Atlioi.um, Selfi&hnes.s, 
Annihilation, Crime, and Vice. An old mad woman 
named Catherine Thoot, Avho tliouglit heiself the 
motlier of God, noAv declared Robe.spicrre to be the 
new dii’ino .Saviour of the world, and diew doivn 
upon him still further ridicule in the Convention. 
Jilcautime the pace of the guillotine grcAV faster, 
although apparently Robespierre hoped to bring 
it to a close as soon as all his more dangerous 
enemies, like Tallien, Foviohe, and Vadier, AAmve 
cut off. Meantime the jinblic finance and the 
work of government generally drifted to i-uin, and 


.Saiiit-Just openly demanded the ciention of a 
Dictatoisliip in the peison of Rohespieire as alone 
possessing intellect, eneigy, patriotism, and le- 
volutionaiy e.xpeiience enough. On tlie 26th July 
(8th Theiniidor), after about a month’s absence, 
the Dictator delivered a long baiangue complain- 
ing that he was being acou.sed of criiiie.s unju,sLly. 
He was listened to in deep and uiisynipatlietic 
silence, and the Convention, after at first obediently 
parsing Ills decrees, next lescinded tlicin and re- 
feried liis propo,sal8 to the committees, and the 
bitting ended Avithoiit anything being concluded. 
That night at the Jacobin Club bis party again 
tiiujiiiihed, and the Tallien paity in despair Imriied 
to the members of tlie Rigid, the Girondist remnant, 
and implored their help against the common enemy 
at this despeiate junctuie. Next day at the Con- 
vention Saint-Just eoulil not obtain a hearing. 
Tallien, Rilland-Varenncs, and Vadier velieiiienLly 
attacked Robespieiio, and the voice of the Dictator 
himself avivs dioAvned Avith cries of ‘Doavii with the 
tyrant)’ Tinning to the Right, ‘I aiipeal to you 
Avliose hands aie clean,’ he cried, hut tlie Right bat 
in stony silctice. ‘ President of Assassins, I denuuid 
to be heai d, ’ be cried, but bis voice died doAvii in lii.-, 
throat. — ‘The blood of Danton eliokes liim,’ cried 
Gamier. An unknoAVn deputy named Limchet 
pr(ijio.sed that Robespieiie should be aiiested, and 
at the fatal u'ords hi.s poAver ciunibled into luin.s. 
Ilis younger brother and Lebas demanded to be 
included in the honourable senteiice. Vain attempts 
Averc made liy tlie Jacobin Club and the Connmiue 
to save their hero, but Paris refused to move, and 
even Ilenriot’s artillerymen to obey. Robespierie 
broke his arrest and new to the f'oimnon Hall, 
Avliereupon tlie Convention at once declaied him 
out of the law. The National Guard under Baiiiis 
turned out to piotect. the Convention, and Rohe- 
spieire Imd hi.s loAver jarv broken by a shot iiied 
by a gendarme named lifoida, or, as many helicred, 
hyi his OAvii hand. Next day {28th July ; 10th Thei- 
midoi 1704), still iu his sky-blue coat, the miserable, 
trembling Ai’retob died Ai’ith .Sain t- Ju.st, Couthou, 
and riiuetoen otlieis liy the guillotine ; the day after 
sevonty-one memhers of the nmnici])allty followed, 
twelve nioio on the thiid day, and the Reign of 
Terror was extingirislied in a sea of blood. 

See the Instoiies of the RDVohitloii hy Lainarthio, 
Miclielot, Louis Blanc, C.arlylo, Von Sybel, H. Morse 
Stephoiis, and M. Tunic ; the Life by G. H. Lewes 
(1849); .-nid especially Einest Ilainel's e.Yhiiustive and 
authoritative, although vastly over-oulogistio. Vie da 
Mobispicrre (3 vole. lS()5-()7), also his I'hivmidor (1391). 

Koltill. Bee Rediieea.st. The American Robin 
is a Thrush (q.v.) — the Tiirdm mirjraiovius ; and 
the name of Golden Robin is sometimes given to 
the Raltiiiiore Bird (q.v. ). 

Robin Ooodi’cllow. .See Pucjc. 

Robin Hood, the hero of a gioup of old Eng- 
lish ballatl.s, repre.sented as an outlaAV and a lobbei, 
but of a gallan t and genei ous nature, Avhose faniiliiir 
haunts are the forests of SherAvood and Barnsclale, 
where he fleets tlie time caielossly in the merry 
greenAvood. lie is ever genial anil good-natured, 
religious, respectful to the Virgin and to all Avoiuen 
for her sake, Avith a kind ot giaoious and noble 
dignity in his bearing. He lives by the king's 
deer, although personally most loyal, and wages 
ceaseleiis warfare on all jiroiul bislioji.s, abbots, and 
knights, taking of tlieir superfluity, and giving 
lilieiaily to the poor and to all honest men in dis- 
tress, of whatever degree. He is unrivalled Avitli 
the boAv and quarter-, stail; hut in ns many as eight 
of the extant ballads comes off the woise in the 
combat Avith some stout fellow, Avhom he there- 
upon induces to join his company. His chief com- 
rades are Little John, tScathlok (Scarlet), and 
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Mncli ; to lliebe tlie Gcst adds Gilbert of the ATliite 
Hanil and Reynold. A stalwait cnrtal fiiar, called 
Fiiav Tnolc in the title thnuoh not in the ballad, 
fialits rvith Robin Hood, and apparently accepts 
the invitation to join his coniiiany, a.s he appeal’s 
later in two bioadside.s, which also mention ilaid 
Marian. Such is the romantic figure of the greatest 
of English popular heroes — a kind of yeoinan-coun- 
teijiait to the knightly Aitlmr. 

The earliest notice of Robin Hood yet found i.s 
that pointed out by Percy in Piers Plowman, 
which, according to Skeat, cannot be older than 
about 1377. Here Sloth says in his .shrift that, 
though but little aconainted with his paternoster, 
he knows ‘ rymes of Robyn Hood and Randolf, eile 
of Ghestre.’ In the next century we lind him 
mentioned in AVyntonn's Chronicle of Scotland (r. 
1420); a petition to parliament in the year 1439 
represents a broken man in Derby, shiie "taking to 
the woods ‘like as it hadde be Robyn bode and his 
meyne;’ Bower, in his Sentichronieon (1441-47), 
describe.s the lower orders of his time as entertain- 
ing tbennselves with ballads both merry and aeiious 
about Robin Hood, Little John, and their mates, 
and piefening them to all otheis; and Major or 
Jilair (c. 1470-1530) says in his llistoria Muioris 
Britannim that Robin Hood ballads were snug 
all over Britain. The last passage gives apparently 
the earliest mention of those move romantic anil 
ledeeining features of Robin Hood which eai-ned 
him a place in Fuller’s IVortkics of England, under 
his proper county, sweet Nottingham.slrire, ‘not for 
his thievery but ferv his gentleness.’ Yet another 
loth-century meirtion occurs in the Puston I^elters, 
where Sir John Paston writes iir 1473 of a servant 
whom Ire had kept to play Robiir Hood and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Fragirrertts of two Robin Hood plays exist, one 
dating from 1475, the other pvirrted by Copland 
with the Oast about 1530. The latter is described 
in the title as ‘ very proper to he played in May- 
game.s.’ Itohirr Hood was a popular ligrite in the.se 
during the 16th centrrvy , as we Irnd from Stow, Hall, 
and other writer’s, arril there is evidence that in 
this connection he was kirowir as far rrorth as 
Aberdeen. In place-names again we find traces of 
him in oairira, mounds, hills, rocks, cro.sses, foun- 
tains, caves, and oaks from Sonrer.set to Whithy. 
In the Crest tire loealities around Bairtsdale are 
topographically correct, down to tire place of his 
death at the prioi’y of Kirkless between Wakefteld 
and Halifax. Here the valiant outlaw ia treachev- 
orisly bled to death by his kinswoirraii the prioress, 
to whom he had gone for relief in his sickness. 
His last charge to Little .lolin i.s oorrrpletely true to 
his character’, and is expressed itr lines of touching 
simplicity ; 

L.’iy rrie a greetr soil rrrrdor rny licad. 

And nnotlitn’ at niy fact ; 

And lay nry berrt bow by rny side. 

Which nns my music sweet : 

And rnabn rny grave of gravel and green, 

Which is most riglit and meet. 

There is no eviilenoe worth anything that Robin 
Hood was ever more than a mere cveatrou of the 
popular iiuavination, but in dne time the yeoman 
hecaine a political irer.sonage, and was tiansfoi’uied 
into an Earl of Huntingdon for whom a suitable 
pedigree was constructed. Botli Sir Walter Scott, 
mlvanhoe, and Thierry, in his Conq^tite da V Angle- 
terra, make him a Saxon chief Irirldiirg out like 
Hei’eward against the Normans; Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun, distinctly calls him one of the 
prosoi'ibetl followers of Simon de Montfort; Joseph 
Hunter (1832) makes Iririi an adlierent of tire Eai’1 
of Lancaster in tire insurioction of 1322. The last 
soliolar discovered a still further and exceptionally 
amusing mare’s ne.st in the name of one Robyn 
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Hode, who entered the seirice of King Edward IT. 
about Chi’intin.n'i ]3’23.a-i one of the ‘radlet’., por- 
tenis de la ehanrlne,’ .and nan eleven months later 
found iriitit for hr- diitie.s, and paid off with .a gift 
of five shilling-, ‘Tn deteot “a romarkalJe co- 
incidence between the ballad and the record" 
leoniie.-,’ says Profe’.soi Child, ‘not only a theoret- 
ic.al pie[io-.ses-i(m, hut an tniconmron in-ensihility 
to the hnlicroir-. Kuhn again ideirtide-, ijirr outlaw 
with Woden ; others uith a sun-god, a woodland 
deity, anil the like — all 11111011 snhtleties of .-jiecn- 
lation are unnecessary if ire readily admit th.at the 
hero of |iopnlai' ci’eative imagination inai well have 
formed a [leg round irhich tn hang innoir nld-worlil 
wood-lore_ even then fast hiding into forgetf nines-. 

Of Robin Hood ballad- tbore bare come down to 
ii- in more or le'-s ancient form a- iriariy as forty, 
of 11 hicli eight may be said to be of the hi.-t import- 
ance, and of ahriost the finest finality of ballad 
poetry. Of the remaining thirty-tiro, as Professor 
Child points orrt, .alroirt half a doren liave in them 
.something of the old popular quality ; as many 
more not the least sn.atch of it. Fully a dozen 
■are vaiiation.s, .sonietime.s wear’isome, .sorrietinres 
sickening, upon the theme ‘Robin Hood met ivith 
his Match.’ The bc-t of all tire cycle .are perhaps 
‘Robin Hood and the IMonk,’ arid ‘Robin Hooil 
and firry of Gisborne,’ and both open iritli a 
delightful glimpse of the gi’cen iiood a century 
and more hefoi’e its tiiire in English poetry— 

In sonici, nhen the shfirves be shej’ne, 

And leu's be large and long, 

Hit Is full nrciy ui fejre fereste 
To hfre the fouljs smig . 

To se the dere draw tn the dale, 

And lei b the hilles hen. 

Anti shadow hern nr tliu Invcs grerre, 

Under the gicne-wnile trc. 

Tlie second begins no beautifully— 

TVhen «5bawes be^ne sheenc, an«l sliiadds full fayre, 

Ami leeves lioth largo and longe, 

Itt IS nipny, valkin;: m tl)e fa>re JForicst, 

To hear the suull hiids snnge. 

j The Lytcll of Uohyn Mode "was printed by 
I Wynken de Worde, most probably before 1500, a 
, long poem of over 1800 lines, arranged in eight 
fljUes., being a not unskilful redaction of at least 
I four earlier di&linct ballad's. 

See Kitson’s collection of Bobin Hood balhids (2 vols. 
1795) ; J. M. Glitch’s Lyldl Genic of Rohin HotJe (2 vols. 
1847); the Percy Folm ManutiCripti vol. i. (1867), and 
the Introduction to the Robin Hood ballads there by 
I Professor Hales ; and especially part v. (Boston, 1888) of 
Professor Child’s niagistial EmjUsh and Scottish Poindar 
Ballads, The first known * Garland ’ was printed in 1070, 
and in 1678 there appeared a prose version of it, reprinted 
by "SY, J. Thoms in his Early English Prose Romances 
(voL ii. ^ ed. 185S). 

Robin Hood’s Bay, a fishing-village in the 
North Rilling of Yovkshiie, 6J miles SE. of Whitby 
by the coast vail way to Scarbovoirgh, opened in 
1885, The hay on which it stands is picturesquely 
fringed by lofty clifl's, rising in the Old Peak, its 
.southern horn, "to a height of 583 feet. It owe-s its 
name to traditions of Rohirr Hood, whose arrows 
shot from the tower of AVliithy Priory reached 
Haivk&er, 3 miles distant. 

Robinia, a genus of trees and shrulrs of tire 
natural order Legnminosfo. suh-order Papilionacea\ 
The most important species is the Locust Tree 
(q.v,), also known as tire False Acacia, or Thorn 
Acacia, often simply designated Acacia. It is a 
native of North America, extending from Canada 
to the southern states, and is there mvicli valued 
for the hardness and durability of its limber. 
With it, it is allegeti, the bouses of the Pilgrim 
Fathers were birUt, and the city of Boston founded. 
When green it is of soft texture, hut when mature 
and seasoned it rivals the oak for strength and 
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iluvability. It is dose graineil and Jinely veined, 
and in America is tlie most ;'Ji,liied of all tiiiibei’s 
for caliinet-woilc. On account of its quick gi'iuvtli, 
its spines, ami its pmpei'ty of siibuiifctiiig to be 
clipped into any form, it is very snitalde for hedges. 
In the south of Europe it succeeds well as a timber- 
tree, hut in more northei-n regions it suffers from 
fiosb in severe winters; and in Britain it often 
suffers from frost, owing to the imperfect ripening 
of the wood in summer. It does not readily rot in 
ivater, ajid is used for .shipbuilding. The tree is 
veiy ornamental, and of rapid growth. The llowers 
.are fragrant and ^\'hite, in large pendulous raeeme.s. 
In San Domingo its dowers are used for making a 
distilled liquor and a syrup. The roots throw up 
many sncker.s, and are very sweet, nffoi-ding an 
extract resembling liquorice, — Ji. viscosa is a smaller 
tree, hut even inoie ornamental, a native of the 
sonth-westenr parts of the Alleghany Monnlains. 
It ha.s rose-coloured sopntle.ss dowers. The young 
branclie.s are viscid,— The Rose Acacia (J2. hisjiicki) 
Is a nati^’s of the .south-western range.s of the Alle- 
glianies, and is a Idgidy ornamental sliriih, with 
hispid brandies, and largo rnse-eohmred scentless 
flowers. 

KoMnS, BEJT.T.VMl>r, m.atliematician, the father 
of the military art of gimneiy, wa.s hoiii at 
Bath in 1707 of a poor Quaker family. Having 
obtained a little instruction in matliematics, he 
prosocntod this branch of science with great zest, 
and, liaving removed to London, sot up for a 
teacher of mathematics, and imldished several 
mathematical treatises which gained for him con- 
siderable reputation. Roliins ne.xt oommeneod his 
gi’eat serie.s of experiments on the insisting force 
of the air to projectiles, v.arying his l.aboinvs 1iy_ the 
study of fortifloation, and invented tlie Ballistic 
Pendulum (q.v.). In 173-t he demolished, in 
a treatise entitleil A Discourse conccriiuu/ the 
Certainty of Sir L Neictou's Method of Fluxions, 
the ohjeotions brought iiy the celebrated Berkeley, 
Bishop of Oloyno, against Newton’s principle of 
ultimate ratio.s. His great and valuable work, 
the Neiti FrincipUs of (runncri/, upon the jirepara- 
tion of wliioli lie liad spent an enornioiis amount 
of labour, appeared in 1742, and produced a com- 
plete revolution ill the art of (rumieiy (q.v.). In 
consideration of Ins able defence of the policy of 
the then governuicnt, by means of pianqdilets which 
he wrote and published from time to time, he 
received (1749) the post of ‘Engineer-in-general 
to the East India Company;’ lint his lirst under- 
taking, the planning of the defence.s of Madras, 
wa.s no .sooner aoeomplisliod than he was .seized 
with a fever, and lie died July 29, 1751. His works 
were collected and published in 1701. 

Robinson, Edwaud, pliilo1ogi.st and biblical 
•scliolar, iva,s born at Soiitliiiigton, Connecticut, 
April 10, 1794, graduate;! at Hamilton College, New 
York, in 1816, and there remained till 1821, when 
he went to Andover, Massaeliusetts, to see through 
the press an edition of part of the Iliad. Here 
he studied Hebrew under Professor Stuart, but in 
1826 went to (lorumny, wliere lie studieil under 
Geseiiius and Noander, and married a,s ins second 
wife Tlip.rese A. L. von ,Iakob, daughter of a pro- 
fe.s.sor at Haile. In 1830 he became extra-ordinary 
profe.ssor of Sacred Literature at Andover, in 1837 
professor of Biblical Literature in tlie Union Theo- 
Iogical_ Soiiiinaiy, New York. He now made an 
extensive survey of Palestine, collecting materials 
for Biblical Researches in Palestine and Actjaecnt 
Countries ( 3 vola, 1841 ). A second visit in 1852 
yielded fniit for its Bocoiid edition ( 1856). Robin- 
son died in New Yorlc, 27th January 1863. 

His other works are a translation of Euttmann’s Greek 
avnmmn,. Mfitiq); Gveclt, rtlid English Lexicon of the 


New ytsOf/iiciit (1836; liS.iO) ; ffarmonii of the Gospels 
in G-reck (lS4o), anil in En"ln>h (l,S-!6). He w.i.s .also 
editor of the Biblical Mepositor^, Bihliolhcm Sacra 
Calinet's Bible Dictionarg, and a tivanslation of Gesonius’ 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

His wife, Thehe.se AimiiirriNE LoriSE von 
J.iKon, well known in the world of letters as 
‘Taivi,’ a name compn.sed of lier initials, was honi 
at Halle, January 26, 1707. At ten she went to 
Kharkoff ill Russia, whcie her fatlier Iiad hecnine 

i irofessor, hut in 1810 they reinoi-ed to St Poters- 
lurg. In 1816 they returned to Halle, and liero 
she studied Latin, and wiote her volume of tales 
\ Psyche (1825). As ‘Ernest Bertliold' .slie pnh- 
lished tr.an.slatioii.s of Bcott’.s Blink Dwarf and Old 
Mortality, and also two volumes of .Servian popular 
songs, Votksheder dev tierhen (1825-20). In 1828 
she iiianied Eohiiison, and in IS.SO acooiiipanied 
him to America. After Ins death slie lived mostly 
at Haiiihurg, where she died IStli April 1870. 

Kobill.son, Huney CiiAiin, born of middle- 
cla.s.s parentage at Bury Bt Edmnml.s on 13tli May 
1775, wa.s educated there and at Devizes, and Ihen 
was articled to a C'olclie.ster attorney (1790-05). 
He studied five years at Jena, AYoimar, &c. ( 1S00-.5), 
making friends or acqnn.intaiip.ns of iie.arly all the 
great German spirits of the day, and during 1807-9 
w.as engaged on the Times— m .Spain, tlie lirst wav- 
correspondent. In ISl.'l, nt the age of thirty-eight, 
he was called to the bar, from whiidi, having risen to 
be le.ader of tlie Norfolk circuit, lie retired in 1828 
with £600 a year. ‘ In looking hack' on his life, Mr 
Rohiiibon used to .say tliat two of the wi.sest acts 
he had done were going to the bar and quitting 
the bar.’ Tlieiicefortli he lived cliieily in London, 
with frequent tonra both at home ami ahioad till 
1863, giving and receiving much hospitality, until 
at tlie ripe age of iiiiiety-oiie he died unmarried on 
6th Pebrnaiy 1867. A dissenter and a Liberal, ha 
was one of the founder, s of the London University 
(LS28), an early member of tlie Athcnreiim Club 
(1824). lYithal he wa.s a splendid talker, who 
‘talked about everything hut ids own good deeds,' 
a Imoyaiit conip.anioii, an c.arnefit tliinker, a pro- 
digious reader, content not to publish lint to keep 
a diary. ‘ I early found,’ ho says, ‘ that I iiad not 
the literary ability to give me such a place among 
English authors as I siiould have desired ; Init I 
thought th.at I had an opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of many of the most diatingnished men of 
the ago, and that I might do some good by keeping 
.a record of my inton iews vdlli thorn. True [wliicli 
was not quite true], I want in lui eiiiinent degree 
the Boswell faculty ; still, the iniiiies recorded in 
his great work are not so important as Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder, Wieland, the Duchesses Amelia 
and Louisa of ^Venmar, Ticek, as Madame de 
Stael, La Fayette, Ahlid Grdgoiro, Benjamin Con- 
•stanb, a.s YVordswortli, Southey, Coleridge, Laiiih, 
Rogers, Hazlitt, Mi.s Barliauld, Clark.son, I'tc., he., 
&c., for 1 could add a great nnmher of minor stars, 
Anclyot what lias come of all this ? Nothing. YVliat 
will conic of it? Pcrliaps nothing.’ Yes, some- 
thing has come of it— I he tliroe delightful volumes, 
edited in 1869 by Dr Hadler, of his Diary, Beniin- 
iseeiices, and Cnrs'cspondenec, which will last as 
long as lileratiiro itself. 

Robin, .lollfT, pastor of tho_ Pilgrim 
Patliors, was horn, prolialdy in Lincolnshire, ahaut 
1575, was a Fellow' of Corpus Cliristi, Canihridge, 
and ministored to a church near Norwich, until lie 
was suspended for his Puritan tendencies. _ In 1604 
he resigned his fellowship and all connection with 
the Church of England, and gathered a congrega- 
tion of dissenters at Gainsliorongh. He was after- 
ward.s a minister at Scroohy, but in 1008 he niitl 
Ills flock escaped to Amsterdam ; in 1009 he paused 
to Leyden, and there in 1611 he estahlislied a 
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chiii'cli, ami iu ItiKl met E^liaer)^liu‘■, Avminiu-’ 
successor, in debate. In ]6‘20, after a memorable 
sermon, be .saw the younger niembeus of bis con- 
gregation set .sail in the ,'ipecdwcll (which ve.-,t,el 
they aftcrwai'ds changed for the Munfloicci-). He 
himself intended to, and his son in 1631 did, 
follow tliem to Ma.ssachusett^. He died at Ley- 
den in ilaroh 1025. His works, with a memoir 
by R. Ashton, were collected in 3 vols, (Lond. and 
Boston) in 1851. In 1891 a large bronze tablet to 
his memory was placed by tlie American Congrega- 
tional cluirchea on the outer wall of St Peter’s, 
Leyden, in one of whose vaults ho Is buried. 

Robill.SOll, M.vnv, Jinetesa, horn at Leaming- 
ton, 27th Keliruary 1857, resided long in Italy, 
and in 18,88 was married lo 51. Barmesteter, tfie 
Flench Orientalist, and became a resident in PaiK 
Amoiig.sb her poetical works are Handfid of 
Honcysuchlc (1878), a tran.slatinn of Euripide.s’ 
Hypiofyf ifs (1881 ), The Ncio Arcadia (1881 ), Songs, 
Ballads, and a Plmj ( 1SH6). She has also wiitten 
Lives of Emily lirontii (1S8.3) and Margaret of 
Ang'onlcme (1880), .anil ,a liistorical work, The End 
of the Middle Ages ( 1889). 

Robi.SOH, iIOHN, was horn at Boghall in Stir- 
ling.sliire in 1739, and educated at Clasgow grammar- 
school and university. He devoted liimself early 
to physical science, became acquainted with J.ames 
Watt and Dr Blade, and succeeded to the latter’s 
chair on Ids transference to Edinburgh in 1766. 
Four years later be went to Russia as secretary to 
Admiral Knowles, who bad been appointed presi- 
dent of the ltu.s.siau Board of Admlr.alty. In 1774 
lie accepted the chair of Natural Plulosophy at 
Edinburgh, but be made an imiiffereiifc lecturer, 
and (lisUked e.'jperiiiieiits. He died January 2S, 
1805. His Elements of Mcelianical PhUosophxj was 
edited by Sir D. Brewster (4 vols. 1822). His 
foolish Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the 
Belinions and Governxnents of Europe, carried on 
ill the Secret greetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, 
and Beading Societies ( 1797) is a lasting monument 
of fatuous oredulity. 

Rol) Roy (Gaelic, ‘Red Roheit’), the Scottish 
Robin Hood, was horn about 1660, the second 
son of Lieut. -colonel Donald Maegregor of Glen- 
gyle. Till 1661 the ‘w’ickedclan Gregor ’ had for 
more than a century been constantly pursued with 
fire and sw'ord ; the very name was pro.scrihed. 
But from that year until the Revolution the severe 
law.s against them were somewhat relaxed ; and Rob 
Roy, who married a kinswoman, Jlaiy Maegregor, 
lived quietly enough as a grazier on the Braes of 
Balquliiddor. From youth, however, he was a 
master of the elaymorej the uncommon length of his 
arms giving him innch advantage, for without stoop- 
ing he could tie the garter.s of liis Highland hose, 
2 iiiolie.s below the knee. Then his herds were so 
often plundered by ' broken men ’ from the north 
that he had to maintain a hand of armed followers 
to protect both him.self and such of his neigUhours 
as paid him blackmail. Ami so with those follovvers, 
espousing in 1691 the Jacobite cause, he did a little 
plundering for liimself, and, two or throe years Inter 
having purohased from his nephew the lauds of 
Ciaigroyston and Invorsiiaid, laid claim thence- 
forth to lie chief of the clan. In consequence of 
losse.s incurred about 1712 in unsuccessful .specula- 
tions in cattle, for which he had borrowed money 
from the Duke of Montrose, his lands were seized, 
his liou.se.s plundered, and Ills wife shamefnlly used, 
turned adrift with her children iu midwinter. Mad- 
dened by these misfortunes, Boh Roy gathered his 
clansmen and made open wav on the duke, sweeping 
away the whole cattle of a district, and kidnnpiiing 
his factor with rents to the value of more than 
£3000 Scots. Thi.s was in 1716, the year after the 


Jacobite lehellion, in whivh at Sheiiffnmir Rob 
Roy had ‘ i.tond watch ’ for the booty, and had been 
rent by the Eail of Mar to r.ai-e -ome of the clan 
Gregor at Aberdeen, nlierc he lodged nith a kin- 
nian. Professor Giegoiy. JIarvelTons !-torie.s aif 
current round Loch Katiine and Loch Lomond 
(wliere a cave near Invei'tiaid "-till hear.^ his name) 
of Ins hail breadth e".cape> from capture, of hi> 

I evasions when caiitmed, and of liis generosity to 
I the poor, who-e wants lie supplied at the expen-e 
' of the ricli. They in retnin gave him timely 
warning of the de-igns of his two .arch-foe.s, the 
Dukes of Montrose and Alhole, and of the red -coats 
they c.alled to tlieir aid from Dumbarton and Stir- 
ling; lie.sides, Rob Roy enjoyed tlie pintection of 
the Duke of Argyll, haring a-remed the name 
t'amphell, his mother’.'. Late in life he is '.aid to 
have tmned Catholic, hut in the list of sulisciihers 
to the Epi'cnpalian clmrcli lii'toiy of Bishop Keith 
neciirs the name ‘Robert Maegregor cdias Rob 
Koy.‘ The history came out in 1734, and on the 
2Sth December of that same year Rob Roy died in 
his own lionse at Balqnhiditer. He left five son', 
two of whom (lied in 1734- James, .an outlaw, in 
Paris; and Robin, the yowigeM, on tlie gallows at 
Edinburgh for abduction. 

.See the introduction and notes to Scott’s Itoi Ron 
(1817); Dorothy ll'ordsworth’s Tone in Scotland in ISal, 
with her brother’s poem ; and the Lives of Bob Koy by 
K. Macleay ( 1818 ; new cd. 18S1 ) and k. H. Millar ( 1883 ). 

RobsaiH, Aliy. See Luicestee, Eaiil of. 

RollSOll) Feepeeick, who'e real name was F, 
R. Browxiole, low comedian, was horn .at Margate 
in 18‘21. He was apprenticed to a London copper- 
lilate engraver; hnt became smitten with stage 
fever and took to the actor's life (1844). From 
1853 he was in.separahly associated with the Olym- 
pic Theatre of London, where he attraoled large 
audiences for years by his representations in comedy, 
farce, and hurle.sque. An actor of oiigiiial genius, 
Robson e.xcelled in parts that were gTOte,4(iue, 
eccentric, quaintly huinorou.s or droll ; lie was 
particularly eti'ective in siuhlen tran.sitions from 
comicality to pathos, and the reverse, and in the 
delineation of violent and tumultuous pas'ion. He 
gave a vivid portrait of tlie street outcast as Jem 
Bagg.s in the Wandering Minstrel, in which he 
.'ang the once celebrated ‘ Villikins and his Dinah.’ 
He burlesqued Macbeth and Sliylock, uniting in 
his playing the ludicrous and tlie tenible. One of 
his principial characters was Desmarets, a spy of 
Fonchd’s, a shabby -looking, fawning, cunning, 
malicious old man in the play Plot and Passion. 
(Jlheis (it his strongO't iinper'onations were as the 
dwarf in Plaiiclid’s Yellow Dwarf, the Doge of 
Duralto, Daddy Hardacre, Samp.'on Burr, and 
Uncle Zachary in Peter and Paid. He died 12th 
August 1864. See Dutton Cook in Gentlemans 
Magazine (1882), and G. A. Sala in Atlantic 
MuuthUj (1863). 

RobUl'ite, a llameless explosive, compo.sed of 
chlorinated diiiitro-lierizeue mixed with suffieieiit 
ammonium nitiate to completely oxidise it. 

Ro<*, or Rukh, a fabulous bird of iiiiiiieiise size, 
able to carry off an elephant in its talons. The 
idea is fainiiiar in the East, and every reader will 
remember it in the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Colonel Yule pointed out tliat the huge 
fronds of the Kapliia (q.v.) palms were_ hronglit 
from Madagascar as roc’s featliers. Mythical birds 
of similar size and strengtli were the Arabian ’anhi 
and the Persian sinmrgh. The amru or siiiainri'i 
was an okler Persian snpernatnral hird_; tlie Indian 
garuda, which heai-s Vishnu, is the king of hird-s. 
It lias been suggested, without good gimmds, that 
the legends of the roc might liave originated in 
ti-aditions of (>xtinct bird.s of great size, like the 
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Dinornis or /Epyoniis, wliioli, liuwevev, could not 
fly. 

Roca.lllI)Olc {Allium scoroilopmsum), a plant 
of tlio same genus with garlic, onion, leek, &e,., and 
nearly allied to g.arlic, ■which it reseinhles in its 
hahit, .although l.ai'gor in all its parts. The root 
form.s rounder cloves than those of garlic, and of 
much milder flavour,* the unihel.s are also hulbifer- 
ous. Kocanihole has long been cultivated in 
kitchen-gardens. It is a native of sandy soils in 
Denmark anil other countries near the Baltic, 

Roccclla. See Aiiciiil. 

Koclin, a south -ea.stern department of Urugn.ay, 
on the Atl.antic ; hilly in the .south, in the north a 
swamp. Area, 42S0 .sq. in. ; pop. (1887) 18,494. 

Rochnmbeaii, .Je.vn B.vrxisTE Donatien 
DE VlMEURii, Comte de, was born .at Venddme, 
1st July 1723, enteied the .army in 1742, was at the 
siege of Maestricht, and distinguished himself at 
llinorca in 1756. In 1780 he was sent out in 
command of an armv of 6000 men to support the 
Americans, and in 1781 he rendered ell'ective help 
at Yorktown, He hecame marshal in 1791, and in 
1804 Napoleon made him a grand oltieer of the 
Legion of Honour. lie died 10th May 1S07. See 
his il/AiiozV/ii' (2 vol.s. 1809; Eng. trams. 1838). 

Roclldalc, a thriving manufacturing town of 
L.ancasliire, a municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, on the Boche, 11 miles N. by E. of Man- 
chester and 202 NNW. of London. St Chad’s 
ji.arish church, on an eminence approached liy a 
iliglit of 122 steps, dates from the 12th century, 
hut is mainly Perpeiulicular in style. It is a liaml- 
some edifice, on which £10,000 was expended in 
1884-85. The town-li.all, erected in 1806-71, is a 
very fine Domestic Gothic huihling. The town he- 
•side.s has an iniinnaiy ( 18.S3 ), a free grammar-.scliDol, 
founded in 1565 by Arclibishop I’arker, and rebuilt 
in 1846, a free library (1384), a ])Ost-oflice (1875), 
public baths (1868), a bronze statue of John Bright 
(1891), and .a public park of 12 acres. .Still, many 
as are the improvements in the arcliitectur.al anil 
sanitary condition of Rochdale within recent yeans, 
it is beautiful onlj; in site, and derives its import- 
ance wholl.y from its extensive and varied luanu- 
factui'es. To the growing of wool was added a 
trade in woollen goods in tlie days of Elizabeth, 
wlien cotton goods also were .sold here, and co.al- 
pits worked. Under the Stuarts the woollen manu- 
facture wa.s in full activity ; hut it was not till 
1795 that the first cotton-mill was built, in rvliich 
in 1802 the father of John llriglit began liis career 
as a weaver. Flannels and calicoes are now the 
staple mannfactnre.s, but there are also cotton- 
mills, foundries, ironworks, niachine-shops, &c. 
Boclidale is the birthplace of Co-operation (q.v.), 
and the luomhevship of its Equitable Pioneers’ 
.Society (1844) has increased from 28 to over 11,000, 
^vith an annual business re]iresenting more than a 
quarter million. .Since 1832 Roehdale has returned 
one member to parliament, and in 1856 it was in- 
corporated as a municipal borongb. 'Ilie latter in 
1872 w.as made oo-terminons with the parliament- 
ary borough, whose boundary bad been e.xtended 
in 1867. The manor of Boclidale {Recedam in 
Domesday) was originally held Iry the Lacys of 
Pontcfi'act, and through their descendants, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, passed to the crown. In 1628 
it was sold to Sir John Byron, wliose ancestors 
Irad been connected with it since 1462, and whose 
descendant, the poet Lord Byron, in 1823 sold it 
to John Dearden, Esq. Po]!. of parliamentary 
borough (1851) 29,195; (1861) 38,184; (1881) 
68,866; (1891) 71,458. See Eishwick’s ilfsto-y of 
the, Parish of Roehdale, (1889). 

Rochefort, Henei, whose full style is Victor 
Henri, Comte de Boebefort-Lngay, a stormy-petrel 


of Freneh politic.^, was boi-n in Paris, 29th July 
1832. He studied medicine, and hecame a clerk in 
the hOtel-de-ville, but was dismissed for nei'lect- 
ing his duties, and now cast himself entirely 'ujion 
journalism, contributing to the Charivari, the 
i'iyaro, and other paiiers, until in 1868 he st.arted 
his own notorious weekly, La Lanicrne, which was 
qniokly snppre.ssed by the govei-nment. 'I'o avoid 
fine and imprisonment Bocliefort fled to Brns.sels, 
but returned in 1869 on bis election to the Chamher 
of Deputie.s for Par-is. He now strrrled the Marseil- 
laise, in wliich he renewed his bitter attacks on the 
imperial regime. One consequence of the cow.ardly 
murder of its eontiil.utor, A'ictor Noir, by Pi-fiice 
Pierre Bonaparte, was the .stippre.ssion of the paper 
and tire imprisonment of its editor. Tire fall of 
the empire gave him his release, and oiienod riji 
a rble for the frothy I'hetoiiciau in the goveniuient 
of National Defence. In Eebriiary 1871 he was 
elected by Paris to tire Natioir.al Assembly, and 
soon made public his Commiiiiisui in the p<age.s of 
Lc Mot d’Onlre. As soon .as he fore.saw tire end of 
the Commune, .about the middle of May, be left 
Iris dupes and comrades to their doom, and made 
bis escape from Paris. But the Prus.si.ana caiiglit 
him at Mearix and sent liiin to A’ersailles, where 
he was sentenced to imijiisonment for life. Later 
he was depoi'ted to New Caledonia, whence he 
esc.aped in 1874. In London and Geneva he tried 
to revive the Lunterne and inllirence the Parisian 
pre.ss, blit at length Ire was enabled to return by 
the general amne.sty of 11th July 1880. In his 
newspaper, L’lnimnsigccmt, ho showed himself 
as ininraoticable as ever, sat in tire National 
Assembly (1885-86), and finally Imi’ied bis popu- 
larity and inflrience in the disci'editable collapse of 
Boulangism. 

Roolicfort-siir-mcr, a French sonjrort, naval 
arsenal, and fortress of the first class, in the depart- 
ment of Charente-Infririeirr'e, stands on the riglit 
h.auk of the Char'ente, 9 miles from its month, and 
18 miles SSE. of Bochello, 89 SAY of Poitiers, It 
wiis founded in 1605 as a nar'al sLatlou by Colbert, 
Louis XIV. 's minister, and foi'tilied by A''auban, 
being covered now on the sea side by strong forts ; 
and it is a modern, clean, well-built place, with 
which few Erenoh town.s can compare for' tire 
number and impoitanoe of its public works. Tire 
most ceicbi'aled of tlieso is the iiav.al ho,spit.al 
(1783-88), with nearly 1300 beds, and an artesian 
well 2758 feet deep. Thei'e ai'e both a naval 
harbour and, higher up the river-, a commerci.al 
harbour with three basins ; and Rochefort besides 
possesses rojre-walks, cannon-foundries, und other 
establishments for the manufacture and preserva- 
tion of naval stores and marine ajiparatiis of every 
kind. From 1777 till 1852 it was the seat of a 
great convict iirison. Napoleon meant to lake 
ship for America at Rochefort, hut instead had to 
surrender to Captain Maitland of the Belhrophon, 
15th July 1815. Pop. ( 1872 ) 26,619 ; ( 1886 ) 30,285. 
See Viaud and Fleui-y’s Jlisioirc de Rorhefurt. 

Roclicfoucatild. See La Rochefoucauld. 
RocUcja(xiiclciii> See LARociiEjAbUELEiN. 

Rochelle, La, a seaport .and second-class 
fortress of France, capital of the department of 
Cliareiite-Infevienre, on an inlet of the Bay of 
Biscay, formed by tire islands Re .and Olei'on, 91 
miles A¥SAA''. of Poitiers and 297 SAA'". of Paris. 
Its harbour, whlcli consists of an outer tidal b.asiu 
and an inner wet-dock, is still sbeltered by tire 
remains of Richelieu’s famous dyke, and is sur- 
ronnderl by fine quays, close to which lie the 
principal .streets ami .squares. Many of the latter 
are regular and well built, and present a banclsonre 
appearance from the number of houses wbicli are 
adorned with porticoes and balconies. The most 
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noteu-ortliy i)iiblic buildings ave tlie hdtel-de-ville 
(1486-1607), tbe palais-de-justice (1614), and the 
heavy Giecian cathedral (1742-1862). Besides the 
fine pronienade of the Place du Chateau, there ave, 
outside the city, two exten.sive public gardens, known 
as La Proineuade du Mail and the Champa de Mars. 
Shipbuilding is actively carried on, e.specially in 
connection with the Newfoundland fi.shing trade; 
and besides thi.a branch of industry, and the manu- 
facture of briquettes and cotton yarn.s, Rochelle 
has numerous glass-works, sugar-relineriea, and 
brandy distilleries. Pop. (1872) 19,070; (1886) 
21, .191. Roclielle, which was known till the 12th 
century under its Latin name of RiqKlla, ‘Little 
Rook,’ of which its jnesent name is a mere trans- 
lation, originated in a colony of serfs of Lower 
Poitou, who, fleeing from the persecution of their 
loid, settled on the rooky promontory between tlie 
ocean and the neighhouring marshes. On the 
marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine with Henry II. 
of En;^and, Roelielle, as jnu't of her dowry, came 
into the possession of the English king.s, hy whom 
it was retained till 1224, when it was taken hy 
Louis VIII. ; and, although it was ceded to Eng- 
land at the treaty of Bretigny in 1360, in the 
suh.sequent wars it was retaken by France, under 
whose sw.aj' it has remained since 1372. A strong- 
hold of the Huguenots (q.v.), it was unsuceessfully 
besieged in 1573, and in 1627-28 it for fourteen 
months again uil'ered a heroic though unavailing 
resistance, under its mayor Guilon, to Cardinal 
Richelieu. Ruokingham’s e.\peditioii to relieve it 
failed, and at last the defenders, reduced from 
27,000 to 0000, had to suvrendev to the troops of 
Louis Xin. With the e.vceptiou of three towers 
(1,384-1476) its old fortifications were de.stroyed, 
and new lines of defences subsequently erected by 
the great Vauban. Reaumur, lionpland, Billaml- 
Varenue, Fromentin, Bougueveau, and Admiral 
Duperrd (1776-1846) were natives. Of the last a 
statue was erected in 1369. See Barbot’s Hisluira 
do la Hochelle ( ed. by Denys d’Aussy, 18S0-91 ). 

Kochcllc Salt is tbe popular name of the 
tartrate of soda and potash (KNaC^H 40 <! + 4H.P), 
tlii.s salt having been discovered in 1672 by a 
Rochelle apothecary named Seiguette. It occurs, 
when pure, in colourle.ss transparent prisms, gener- 
ally eight-sided ; and in taste it resoinble.s common 
salt. It is prepared by neutralising cream of tartar 
(bitartrate of potash) witli carbonate of soda. 
After a neutral solution lias been obtained, it is 
boiled and filtered, and the resulting fluid is con- 
centrated till a pellicle forms on the surface, when 
it is set aside to crystallise. This .salt is a mild 
and efficient laxative, and is less disagieeahle to 
the taste th.an most of the saline purgatives. From 
lialf an ounce to an ounce, dissolved in eight or ten 
parts of water, forms an average dose. A drachm 
of Rochelle Salt added to one of tbe ingredients of 
an effervescing draught (bicarbonate of soda ortai'- 
taric acid, for example) forms one of the varieties 
of what are called ,Seidlitz powders. 

KocUes inoiltOlln«5es, smooth, rounded, limn- 
mocky bosses and undulating surfaces of rock, of 
common occurrence in regions wliioli have been 
overllowed by glaciov-icB. Those which have not 
been much acted upon by the weather generally 
show the scratolie.s and groovings which are the 
oharaoteri.stio markings of glacial action. Some- 
times roches moutonnees ave smoothed and polished 
all over, and Jiave the appearance of whales’ or 
dolphins’ backs. At other times they ave sniootbed 
only on one side — that aide, namely, which faces 
the direction from which the glaciating agent 
flowed ; the other side, protected from abrasion, 
being left in its original rougli, unpolished condi- 
tion. Tlie name rochos moutonnies is that used by 
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the Swiss peasants— the hare rounded rocks of a 
valley-bottom when seen from above liaving a 
fanciiul resemblance to a flock of sheep lying down. 

Rochester, a city of Kent, 29 miles ESE. of 
Loudon, lies chiefly on the right h.ank of the tidal 
Medway, continuous with Chatham, and joined to 
Strood by an iron swing bridge, constructed in 
1850-56 at a cost of £170,000. Tlie Ccistle nr keep, 
which crowns a steep eminence near the bridge, 
was the work of Archhisliop William de Corheuil 
(1126); but the wall overlooking tbe river con- 
tains Norman masonry of earlier date, built upon 
Roman foundations. It is 104 feet high and 70 
feet square, with walls 12 feet thick, and is a very 
line specimen of Norman arcbiteetiire ; it was takeir 
by John (1215, tbe south-east corner being rebuilt 
shortly afterwauls), vainly attacked by lie Mont- 
fovt (1264), and taken again by Tyler (1381). 
Both castle and ground.s were purcliaseil in 1883 by 
the corporation from the Earl of Jersey. The 
episcopal see was founded in 604 hy St Augustine, 
and the foundations of the cathedral tlien built 
have lately been discovered. Bishop Guiidulf 
(1077-1107 ) built a new cathedral, of which part 
of the crypt remains. This cathedral was I'ehuilt 
hy Ermilf and John of Canterhuiy (1115-37), whose 
nave remains ; and the elioiv was again rebuilt ami 
enlarged in tbe 13tb century in part out of ott’erings 
of pilgrims at the shrine of St William of Perth, a 
Scotch baker, who, on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, w.as murdered near Chatlmm by his coiii- 
piiiiion and adopted sou ; the tower rebuilt by 
Cottingliam (1825-26), t)ie choir and tiansepts re- 
stored by Scott (1871-77), and tbe west fiont being 
restored by Pearson in 1891. It measures 306 feet 
in length, and has double transepts ; and special 
features of interest are the Norman west doorway 
and nave, tbe Early English choir, of singular plan 
and early character, the spacious crypt, and a fine 
Decorated doorway leading to the modern lihraiy. 
The ruins of an early Norman keep or residence (1) 
built by Guiidnlf, the architect of the Tower of 
London, staml on the north side of the choir. Of 
Rochester’s bishops since 604, some eighty in 
immber, may he mentioned Paulinus (previously 
first bishop of York), Gundulf, Walter de Merton, 
Fisher, Ridley, Atterhury, and Horsley. >St 
Bartholomew’s Ho.spital, founded hy Gundulf in 
1078 for lepers, was refounded in 1863; the Nor- 
man cliapel remains. Watts’ Charity House, 
founded in 1579 to lodge ‘ si.'; poor travellers, not 
being rogues or proctors,’ has been immortalised by 
Dickens, whose home, Gadsliill (q.v.), is 3 miles 
distant, and wlio introduces Rochester into Piclc- 
wick, Edwin Brood, and others of his novels. 
Three schools are the cathedral giammai- sehool 
(Henry YIIL), Williamson’s mathematical school 
(1701 ; reopened under a new scheme, 1880), and a 
gianiraar-sohool for girls (1888); and other build- 
ings are Satis House, Restoration House ( Charles 
II. slept here in 1660), the guild-hall (1687), and 
the corn exchange (1871 ). Rochester— the Roman 
station Burobrimo and Anglo-Saxon Ilrofe-ceastre 
— was made a nuinioipal borough by Henry II. 
It lost one of its two members in 1885. James II. 
embarked here in his flight (1688). Pop. (1851) 
16,508; (1871) 18.352; (1891)26,170. 

See Wharton’s An^/lia jaern (1691) ; Thorpe’s Seff is- 
Inim Boffense (1769) and Ciiatumalc iJoi'eiise (1788) ; 
and other works by Rawlinson (1717 1, Fisher (1773), Eye 
(two. 1861-65), Walcott (1866), and Langton [Charles 
Dickens tmd Rochester, 1880). 

Rochester, (1 ) capital of Monroe county. New 
York, is on both .sides of the Genesee River, 7 
miles above its entrance into Lake Ontario, and on 
the Erie and (Senesee Valley canals, by rail 67 
miles ENE. of Buffalo and 360 NW. of New York. 
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The river has here three peipeudiciilar falls of 96, 
26, and 83 feet, and affords immenBO water-power-. 
The city is well brrilt, and laid out with almost 
unbroken regularity. Among the principal build- 
ings are the city hall, of blue limestone, and the 
court-house; a state industrial .school (formerly a 
‘house of refuge’), with accoiuiuodation for 500 boys 
and 200 girls; nuineroiis churches, including a 
Roman Catholic cathedral ; the Free Academy, and 
the university (founded 1850, and under Baptist 
control), and a Baptist theological seminary (wliose 
library of 21,000 vols. includes that of Neander). 
There are also over thirty graded public and many 
private schools, libraries, asylums, hospitals; &c. 
But the most rroteworthy atr-rreture in the citj’ ia 
the handsome stone aqueduct of seven arches (850 
feet long) by which the Erie Garral crosses the 
river. Tire principal industr-iea are llour-nrilling, 
which has always beerr c.^tensively carr-ied ort here, 
and the manufacture of ready-made clothing and 
hoots atrd shoes, rnbher goorls, furniture, camagea, 
agricultural inrplerrrerrts and irrachinery, ateam- 
engirrea, glass, cigar-s, tobacco, per-furnery, &c. ; 
and there are besides numerous forrtrdries, iron- 
bridge works, cotton-mills, brevvei'ies, atrd fr-nit- 
canrrirrg CHtalrlislrments. In the ireighbourhood 
there are great trrtraei'ie.s, and in the city largo 
seed-packing estahlishmenta. Ilochcstof is a port 
of entry, arru has a considerable trade both by fake 
and rail. It was settled in 1810, incorporated in 
1834, and in 1890 was, in order of population, tire 
twenty-.second city of the United States. Pop. 
(1840) 20,191; (1860) 48,204; (1880) 89,366; (1890) 
133,896.— (2) Capital of Olmsted county, Min- 
ne,sota, on the Zuinbro Kiver (crossed by three 
iron bridges), 347 trrilcs by rail NW. of (iliicago. 
It Iras llour-rnills, foundries, ami mannfactorieH of 
fiunitrire, farmiug iirriileurents, &c. Pop. (1891) 
6321. — (3) A town of Now Hampalriro, 22 miles by 
rail NW. of Portsirrontlr, with rrranufactures of 
flannel, blankets, shoes, &o. Pop. 7113. — (4) A 
bor-origlr of Peunsylvairia, ort tire north bank of 
the Ohio, at the mouth_ of the Beaver lliver, 25 
miles by tail NW. of Pittsburgh, with rrianufac- 
tui'es or oollins, oariiage.s, ttrinhlors, Pop. 3635. 

Kpcliestcr, Jour? Wilmot, Earl of, the 
wittie.st reprobate at tire oourt of Charles II., was 
born at Ditohley in O-xfordshivo, 10th April 16-t7, 
and was educated at Btirford school and Watlharn 
College, Oxford. He next travelled in France and 
Italy, and on Iris return repaired to court, where 
his Jtandsoirte person and lively wit quickly made 
Irirrr a promineut ligtive. In 1065 Ire showed con- 
spicuous courage serving urrdev Sandwich against 
the Dritoli, as well as the suittmer after uitdor Sir 
Edward Spragge — facts which agree but ill with 
the stories that he would sliirk away in street 
quarrels and evario duels wlriclr ho had ItirrtBoIf 
provoked. With a fr-iond, Mr Wiiidharn, he had 
entered into a formal engagement that, ‘ if either 
of them died, he should apiicar and give the other 
notice of the future state, if there -was any.’ Wind- 
ham was killed in an attack upon Bergen, but 
did not afterwards disturb the rest of his friend, 
who now plunged into a life of the grossest de- 
bauchery, was for live years together continually 
drunk, and diverted himself constantly with ex- 
travagant frolics and buffoonery, such as the pur- 
suit of low amours in mean di.sgiiises, and the acting 
of assumed characters, as a mountebank, a quack 
doctor, and the like. In the scarce intervals of in- 
temperance he wrote excellent letters to iiis wife 
and son, and devoted himself to letters, wilting 
personal satires, bacchanalian and amatory songs, 
and too often obscene and licentious verses, many 
of which, however, were doubtless fathered on him 
after his day, In these wild excesses he blazed 
out his youth and his health, till at the age of one 


and thirty he had exhausted the fund of life. On 
his death-bed he was convinced of the necessity of 
repentance by the arguments of Bishop Burnet, 
who WTites : ‘ I do verily believe he was so entuely 
changed, that if he had leoovered he would have 
made good all his resolutions. ’ He died 26th July 
1680. HLs last convcisations aie touchingly de- 
.scribed by Buinet in Same passages of the Life and 
Death of John, Earl of Eochester ( 1680 ; in vol. iv, 
of Wordsworth’s Ecelesiasiical Biogrcipluj), a book 
says Dr Jolinson, ‘which the critic ought to read 
for its elegance, the philosopher for its aiguments 
and the saint for its piicty. It were an injury to 
the leader to offer him an abi-idgiiient.’ 

Boeliester’s veises .show moie iiit than poetrj’, 
hut lie possessed in licli measure the gift of satire. 
Au excellent example of this is his memorable 
epitaph on Charles 11. : 

Here lies otir sovereign lord tlie king, 

■Whose woitl no iu«an lelieson ; 

He never enul a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one. 

Equally well known is the description — ‘ a meii-y 
monarch, scandalous and poor,’ tlie line rliyining 
Avith which it is chanictcristically impossible to 
quote. Horace Walpole’s judgment of his work is 
thus expressed in Royal mid Noble Authors : ‘Lord 
Rochester’s poems have much more obscenity 
than wit, more wit tlian poetry, more poetry than 
politeness.’ Before his death he expressed a wish 
that his indecent ver.ses sliouUl be suppressed, but 
that very year these, and much more, u-ere pub- 
lished ostensibly at Antwerp, really at London, 
Among the best of his poems knOAvn to be genuine 
are an Imitation of Horace on Lucilius, Verses to 
Lord Mnlgrnve, a Satire against Man, and Vei'ses 
upon Nothing. 

Rochester, Viscount. See Kisii, and Over- 
BUItY. 

Roclie-.SHr-YoiJ, capital of the French depart- 
ment of Vendee, on the Yon, 50 miles SSE. of 
Nantes by vail, has a prefecture, lycenm, library 
of 12,000 volumes, a museum, and a theatie. 
Napoleon selected it in 1805 — then a more village 
— to be the departmental ca]>ital. From 1813 to 
1848 it was called Bourbon-Vend6e, from 1848 to 
1870 NapoUon- VendC-B, Fop. 8789. 

Rochet (Low Lat. rochettus ; Old Iligli Ger. 
rocch, ‘ coat ; ’ Gcr. rock), a line, linen or lawn ve.st- 
ment proper to bishops and abbots, and worn also 
by canons of certain privileged cbapleis, and some 
other dignitaries. It ia of tlio form of a aurplice, 
but with sleeves fastened at (he wrist; these for- 
merly fitted jpore tightly to Die arm than do the 
‘ balloon sleeves ’ still commonly worn by Anglican 
bishops. In the Latin Cburch its use is very 
ancient. Formerly it appears to have been worn 
by clerics serving mass and by piiests baptising, 
becanso it left their arms free (Lyndwood, quoted 
by Du Cange); but those priests who .aie privileged 
to wear the rochet are now coinmauded to regard 
it as a choir vestment, and are strictly forbidden 
to use it in the administration of the saoi aments. 
In tlio First Prayer-book of Edward VI. the rochet 
was ordered to he worn by bi.shops at all public 
ministrations, and beside — i.c. over it — a surplice 
or alb. It is pre.scrihed in the iJie.sent Book of 
Common Prayer as iiart of the cpiscojial habit. 
The old 18tli-century Anglican fashion of fastening 
the sleeves of the rochet to the chnnere — leaving 
the roeliot itself sleoveless — is almost gone out. 

Roelc, Though popularly restricted to masses 
of indurated matter, this term is extended by 
geologists to all substances Avhicli iiiako up^ the 
crust of the earth, whether they bo loose and friable 
like soil and sand, or compact and indurated like 
limeatono and granite. The rocks of the earth’s 
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cnifet (aqueout., igtiefius, iiietamorphic, &c.) will 
be fomul defaci'ibod undev iiuiiieious diitincti lieail- 
iagfe in tliis work. See the cla^'shication given at 
Petrogbapjiv, and the article Geology, with the 
list appended, including hiicli articles as Denuda- 
tion. See also Building Stone, Bla.stjng, 

Bomso. 

Jlockall, on a saiirllrank in tire Atlantic 
50 tiiiles long .and 25 broad, in 5T 36' N. hit, 
13° 41' W. long., 18-1 niile.s W. of St KUda, 290 
from tire nearest point of the Scottish mainland, 
and 260 from the north of Lelarjd. It is a granite 
rock of a rounded form, rising 70 feet above the 
sea, and about 100 yarris in cucurufcrence. At a 
distance it looks like a ship in full sail, the upper 
part being covered with the dung of .sea-forvl, and 
wlrita as snow, and the lower part a dark-colorued 
stone. This ctrrious peak is situated at a greater 
distance fronr tire trrainlarrd than any other rock or 
islet of the sarrre diirritrutive .size iir any part of the 
world. Martin, in his Voyatje to St Kilda (1698), 
mentions that a crew of Frerrelrtrren and Spaniards, 
whose ship had been wrecked at Rockall itr 1686, 
escaped itr their overladen pinnace to St Kilda, 
where they were Irospitably received. Some time 
prior to 1861 it was found to he surrounded hy 
cotisidetahle slroals of tire larger kind.s of flair; hut 
a compauy fuvrired in that year to carry on a fishery 
Irere proved a failme. 

Rock-basins, a name givetr hy Sir Andrew 
Harrr.say to laettslririu hollows in rook which have 
been exeavated hy glacier -ice. See Lake. 

Rock«buttcr, an impure alunr efflorescence 
of a butter-like consistency found oozing frottt sotne 
ahrrrr slate.s. 

Rock-crystal. See Quautz. 

Rocket is a cylindrical ease of paper or nretal 
partially filled with art iirllairriirahle ooirrposition 
(saltpetre 08 parts, sulplnrr 12 parts, oharcoalj or 
mealed powder, .82 parts), so that a large corrioal 
hollow is left inside. 'I’lre base is open or has 
vorrts in it, and tire head closed. On being ignited 
this composition birrrringr ovov the whole surface of 
tire hollow portion at oiroe causes a great rnslr of 
gas nrrt of the base, thus driving tire rocket for- 
ward with great artd increasing velocity. Rockets 
are used for .signalling and to carry a light line for 
life-savirrg purposes (see Life- SAVING Apparatus). 
Early in the 19th cerrLury they began also to he 
ri.sed in war. Sir Wtlliaitr Congieve in 1808 intro- 
duced iron war-rockets up to 24 Ih. in weight, with 
thick iron Ireails adapted to act like a shell. They 
were fired froirt a trrhe .and steadied in their flight 
by trreairs of long sticks. In^ the rrrore nrodetn 
Hale rocket a rotatory rrrotiorr is givetr hy causing 
the gas to pass out of vents in the base bored 
between three pfojeotirrg sliields, shaped sorrtewiiat 
like tire blades of a screw-propeller, against which 
it jiresse.s. The erttrihrotts stick is therefore no 
longer used, and the rocket i.s fired from a lorv 
trough W'ith tripod starrd, or oven frottr the groutrd, 
hy raising the head to tire height necessary to give 
the required range, whielr may be as rrtuch os 4000 
yai’d.s. Though extrerrrely portable as compared 
rritlr other irrissile weapons of sittrilar power, 
rockets are so uncertain m their flight that they 
are not rrrrrelr used, except for incendiary pnrpo.ses 
and against savages, who greatly dread _ them. 
Against cavalry they would be very useful if they 
corrld be depeirdod orr. The rocket troop of tire 
Royal Horse Artillery did very good service in the 
Peninsirlar war, however, and ships’ boats, which 
ootrhl not aar-vy a girrr flr'hrg a 24-2rorrnder sliell, 
can throw rockets of that weight into a place 
under bombardment. See Pyiiotechny. 

Rocket, a name given to a ntrrtrlrer of plants of 
the natural order Crtrcrfer'fe, and helorrging to the 


^nera Bra-sAe.a, Si^yurbrittm, Erj tinrrrtn, Barbaiea, 
Hespeiia, &c. Garden Rocket (Bntssica Mnuri, or 
Erma iatircn] is an anmral platrt, a native of 
Austria, with .sterrr 2 feet high, upright artd branch- 
ing ; the leaves smooth, snccrrleirt, cut .-rrrd tootlied. 
Mlien in florver it Iras a strrjng, peculiar, and 
di^gteeahle .miell ; but vriteu it is very voung 
this smell is alrrront im2)er ceptible, and the leaves 
are used as a salad, for uliiclt it is fre(2Uent]y 
sown on the eontinent of Etrrope, and was fornrerly 
crrltivated also in Britain. The iiattie Garden 
Rocket is given also to Hcupens itudro/taliSi also 
called Dairre's Violet ( q. v. ), a fav ourite urnament of 
our flower-hutdets. The Yellow Rocket of our 
flower-borders is a dortble-llowered variety of Bar- 
harea uulgaris (see Cress). The Wild Rocket 
(Sisymbrium ojficiimle, or Erysimum officinale) is 
conrirron in Britain, and is sornetiures sorvn and 
used as a spring pother h. 

Rock-fisli. See Wrasse. 

Rockford, capital of IVinnebago coirnty, 
Illiuoi.s, i.s orr both sides of the Rock River, 86 
miles hy rail WNW. of Chicago. It is a veil- 
built torvn, with shady streets, and oontarns form- 
dries, flour, paper, cotton, and woollen mills, and 
numerous rrranufactories of agricultural it)r})!e- 
irrents, caniage.s, puiitps, ciiirtns, firnriture, cutlery, 
and 2nated ware, hoots and shoes, watches, .soap, 
&c. Pop. (1880) 13,129 ; (1890) 2.3,584. 

Rocldiamutoii, a town of Queensland, Atts- 
tralia, sitnated on tire south harrk of the Fitzroy, 
35 rrriles from its month, and 420 NW. of Brisbane. 
The town has wide streets, lined with trees, and 
luany Rirhstantial bnihlirrgs, irtcluding the govein- 
rnerrt offices, hospital, aird town-hall. It owes its 
beginning (1858) to tire extensive gold-fields in the 
neigltboutirood, tire anmral yield of which is valrred 
at £1,000,000 to £1,250,000; copper aird silver are 
also worked to sotrre e.xteirt. The land around 
is well adapted for grazing. The indrrstries in- 
clude tanning, soap and boot making, and meat- 
jrreserving. The chief port for central Qtteenslarrd, 
rts trade rrr exports (one-third) and iurports reaehe., 
an annual value of £1,600,000. A bridge across 
the Fitzrov, with five spans of 232 feet each, con- 
nects PioclGrarrrpton (pop. 7431) with its snhrrrh 
North Roeklianiptou (pop. 1700). 

Rockiugliain, Charles Watson Went- 
worth, Marquis of, a statesman of importance 
beyond his abilities, wa.s horn itr 1730, the only 
sou of that Thomas Watson Wentworth vvho 
succeeded as &i.\th Lord PLoekinglram irr 1746, ami 
was created ntarquis tire same year. He had his 
edrrcatioti at Eton, was created Earl of Maltou in 
the Irish rieerage in 1750, aird succeeded Iris father 
as second hlaiqiris of Rockinghain in December 
of the same year. In 17S1 he was nominated 
lord-lieutenant of the North and West Ridings of 
Yorkshire, and in 1760 made Knight of the Gaiter, 
but soon found himself in D2rpo.sitioa to the policy 
of the young king George III. and his favourite 
minister, Bute, and was ilisruissed from his lord- 
lieutenancy in 1762. He found himself leader of 
the coniliiiration of Whig opposition, after the 
Duke of Devonshire’s death in 1764, and in July 
1765 was called on to form liis first ministry. He 
i-e2ieaied the Stamp Act, and would have done 
move for progress but for the secret intrigues of 
the court, added to the defection of the Duke of 
Grafton and IrLs own want of influence in parlia- 
ment. Rookingham resigned in Arigiist 1766, _£md 
remained out of office sixteen years in opposition 
to Lord North and the rninons po^ky that lost 
America. He again became premier in March 
1782, with Fox and Shelburne as his secretaries, 
hntdiedlst Jnlyof bhesarneyear. Seethe 
by the Earl of Albemarle (2 vols. 1852). 
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Rockilisf-stoiics, or Lorans, are laige inasbca 
of lock ho Jinely ]ioised as to move LacLwaids. and 
forwards witli the sliglitest iiiiptilhe. They occur 
in nearly eveiy country. Some of them appear to 
tie natuial, others artilicial ; the latter seem to 
have keen foimed by ciittin<r aivay a mass of rock 
romul the ccntre-poiiit of its liaso. The former aie 
chieliy granitic rocks, in which felspar is abun- 
dantly iiresent; for, this mineral being ieadil3' 
decomposed, the rock becomes disintegrated to 
grit, sand, and dust, which are cairied away bj' 
rains and wind, -so Unit wliat was formerly- a solid 
rock .soon assumes the ajipeaianeo of a group of 
irregularly-shaped pillais, separated into portions 
bj' liorisontal and vortical ii.s.suies. As decay pro- 
ceeds, the edges of the blocks forming the jiillar 
are first attacked and disappear, and the pillar 
now becomes a pile of two or more sjilieioidal rocks, 
resting one upon the other. Should a mass of rock 
he so situated as to preserve its equilihiiiim in 
.sjiite of the gradual dimiimtion of its base or point 
of support, a rocking-stone or logan is the result. 
Altlioiigh locking-atones aie most fiequeiitlj'- of 
a gianitic natuie, they occur also among hiisalLs 
and other crystalline igneous masses. Tor the 
princiiile regulating the stahilitj’ of equilihiiiim of 
rocking-, stone.s, see Staiihjty. Vavions c.vidana- 
tions have been given of the uses of these singular 
objects. Tlioj' are .supposed to have hoen used in 
very early tliiioa for purposes of divination, the 
lunnher of vibrations determining the ouiclo ; hence 
it came to he believed that sanctity was acquired 
by walking round them. 

Some vookiiig-stones occur near to remains of 
aneieiit fortilieations, wliioli .seems to boar out a 
statement in one of the poems of Ossiaii, that the 
bards walked round tlie stone .singing, and miide it 
move as an oracle of the fate of battle. In (lieece 
rockini'-stones occur as funeral luoiuiments, and are 
generally found on ooiihpiouoiis places near Olic sea. 
Kookiiig-sLoiies are luniierous in Yorkshiio, IJerby- 
shire, Coinwall, and Wale.s. The famous Logan 
Rock, near Land’s End, in Cornwall, is computed 
to weigh over 70 tons. It was wantonl.v displaced 
in 182-1 by Lieutenant Uoldsinitli, ll.K., and his 
boat’s creiv of nine. men. He had to replace it at 
a cost to himself of C2000 ; hut whether it has 
since rocked as well as ever is a moot point. Near 
lYarton Crag, Lancashire, are no Ie.ss than seven 
of these stones ; and in Scotland they occur in the 



llooking-etono of Tandil. 


))ailslie.s of Kirkmicliael, Tlron, and Ahcnietliy, 
PerUisliire, and Kells, Kirkeudhriglitshire. tn 
Ireland they are found in many jilaoes ; one .situated 
at a place called Islandmagee, on Brown’s Bay, 
County Antrim, is popularljf believed to acquire a 
rooking ti'erniilous motion at the apjiroacli of .sinners 
and malefactors. At Aiidafioid (Faroe Islands) a 
large block of basalt, measuring some 18 feet in 


length by 10 feet in bieiultli, and Using fur about 
10 feet out of the watei, swings to and fro with 
the motion of the sea, u hioh is about seven fathoms 
deep. All lliese, however, are as marbles com- 
pared with the rocking-stone of Tandil in the 
Argentine liejniblic, -250 iiiile.s S, of Buenos Ayre,s 
for this weighs over 700 tons, yet is so niceiy 
]ioi&ed that it rocks in the wind, and iiiaj' bo made 
to ciack a walnut, 8ee Frank Viiicent’.s Awund 
and About South Amcfica (1890), from which om 
illustration is copied. 

Rock I.slillld, capit.al of a comity of that 
name in Illinois, on the Mississipjii, opposite 
Raveniiovt, Iowa (tlio two are connected by a 
wroiiglit-iron bridge wliieli cost 1, 300, 000), 181 
miles by mil WS'iV. of Chicago. The island from 
which the town is named belongs to the United 
iStalas, and is used as a imblic paik; on it the 
government has erected a gi eat ar.icnal and ainiouij. 
The channel to the east of the island lias heeii 
dninmcd so as to fninish immense water-power, 
and the city has Hour and saw mills, besides 
foundries, machine-shops, glass-woiks, &c. Foil 
( 1880) 11,600 ; ( 1890) 13,834. 

Roclclsvild, (1) eaiiital of Knox comity, Maine, 
on the west side of I’enoliscot Buy, 88 inilcs h^- 
rail ENE. of Eortlaiid, Tiie Bo.stwi and Bangor 
stcamlioats touch hero. The city has granite 
qmuiics, and many lime-kilns; it ships a million 
emsks of lime yearly, and the New Yoik poii-oWce 
and Bfc Louis custom-house are among the stiiic- 
tiires built of its granite. Shipbuilding is earned 
oil, and there aie iiim and brns,s foimilries, &-e. 
Pop. (1800) 8174. — (2) Bookland, Massaclmsetts, 
19 miles by rail SSE. of Boston, contains laige 
boot and sboe factories, and a po)), (1890) of D20G. 

Rockland Lake, near the Hudson, 30 miles 
N. ol New York City, is 3 miles in eiroumfereuce, 
and fiirnishas 200,000 tons of ico aimiiallj', 

Rocklin^ (Ouun), a genus of ilslies of the Cod 
family Uadulie, icpre.sunted on the Biitisli coasts 
by several specie.? distinguished among other tilings 
by llie iiumbor ( 3-5 ) of barbels. The larger species 



reach a length of 17 inches ; Init none are of any 
value tus food, their ile,sli acquiring an miplca.saiit 
smell a few lioiirs after being taken out of the 
water. 

Rock-oil. See PuTRonuuM. 

lioclc-j^dnilts, in Gardening, a term ajqilied to 
a very luiscellanoous group of plants, which by 
their habit of growth are adajitcd to adorn rookeries. 
The idants are generally of lowl^' habit, either 
tufted, ci'ee])iiig, or trailing. They may he Bhriibhj’ 
or herbaceous perennials, and certain annuals of 
trailing habit ,are occasionally used for temporary 
ellects. But the more lestricted use of the toi'iii 
comprelieriths merely the mmieroua specie.? of 
Alpine Plants (q.v.) and such as rcaemble these 
ill their habit and adaptabilitj' to the purpose in 
view — the clothing of rock- work with verdure and 
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witli lioweis in imitation of the natural conditions 
in ivhieh the Alpine liora appears in Alpine regions 
and in high latitudes. 

Rock River vises in the sonth-eastern portion 
of Wisconsin, and (lows south into Illinois, thence 
sontli-west, and empties itself into the Mississippi 
3 miles helow Hook Island. Its course of 375 miles, 
much broken hy falls. Is througli a legion noted for 
its beauty and fertility. 

Rock-rose. See Cistus. 

Rock-salt. Sec S iLT. 

Rock-soap, a mineral consi.sting of silica, 
alumina, peroxide of iron, and water, the silica 
nearly one- half, the alumina and tlie water some- 
times nearly eaeh one-fourth of the whole. It is 
eaithy, easily Inoken, black or nearly so, very soft, 
and easily out with a knife, is gieasy to the touch, 
and adheies strongly to the tongue. It is rained 
bv painters for ciayon.s. It is found in Poland, 
Yiinringia, and Bohemia, and occurs in hasaltic- 
roeks in the Isle of Skye and Antiini, in the foim 
of nodules of a greoni.sh-gray or brown colour. It 
is only found massir p. 

Rock-tcmplcs. In many jiaits of Western 
India, as at Ellora, Elephanta, Karli, .and Salsette 
Island, natural rocks have been out into temples ; 
as also into caves and forts (see the articles men- 
tioned). Out of Imlia well-known instances of the 
same kind occur at Petra (q. v.) in the Arabian 
Desert, at Ahu-Simhel (q.v.) in Egypt, and in 
China and Siam. There are remarkable cave- 
temples in the United States, one in Missouri, 
between the Kalt River and Otter Creek, and 
another near Manche.ster in Ohio. The rock-dwell- 
ing.s of Colorado, &o., are desciihed at Cave, fciee 
James Fergusson, Rock-uiit Temples <^Inclia{lH8i), 
with seventy-four photographs by Major Gill. 

Rocky mountain Goat (Aplocerus), a 
beautiful animal of the antelope family, wliicli 
inhabits the heights of the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween the forests and the snow-line, from the 4Itli 
to tho 63th dejjree of latitude. It is about the size 
of a goat, hut is liandsoiner and more thickset, and 
has stronger legs. It is completely covered with 
long, thick, white hair, which forms an eieot mane 
along the middle of the back from between the 
Iioiiis to the root of the tail. Tliough it is hunted 
by the trappers, its llesh is not valued as food. 
The .above species and the Prong-horned antelope 
{Aniilocapra] are the only antelopes which occur 
in the New World.— -For the Rocky Mountain 
Sheep, see AilUALi, Sheep, 

Rocky Moimtaillg, a name formerly some- 
what loosely applied to all the mountains of North 
America between tho Great Plains ooryrigiit isai in na 
and tlie Pacific Ocean, is a term 'w J. b. Lippmratt 
now used to designate only the curapwiy. 
e,a.stern ranges of tlie great Cordilleran system. 
This vast inonntain-systeni acipiires its greatest 
breadth within the limits of the United States, 
where between the parallels 38° and 42° N. lat. it 
attains a width of more than 1000 miles. Toward 
the north and the south the plateaus of this high- 
land gradually diminish in breadth, hut they are 
enclosed on the east and on the west by high moun- 
tain-chains. Those forming the western boundary 
are the Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Ranges 
(q.v.), and the eastern chains strelching with uiiin- 
teiTupted continuity from the southern houlera of 
the United States through the Dominion of Canada 
to the jli'otic Ocean constitute the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Between these eastern and western boniul- 
avies the plateau region Is greatly diversified by 
chains which, as a rule, trend in the same general 
direction as the border ranges. 

The name ‘Rocky Mountains’ is peculiarly 


appropriate, as theie piohahly e.\ists nowlieie cKe 
such an extensive region of naked rock ahno-t 
entirely devoid of vegetation. The geological 
structure is complex, hut the greater part ol the 
rocks e.xposed ,aie .Me-ozoic intei mingled Mith 
Tertiaiy and Qnateniaiy deposit-. As tills sxsteni 
is consequently of mueii more lecent origin than 
the Appalachi.ans, it is iiatuially higher, and it 
pre.seiits also a -liaiper and nioie* ingged outline. 
Its lemarkahly b.ai'ieu aspect ia due al-o to other 
geological peculiai ities and to clinnatic causes. In 
comparatively recent ages this whole legion has 
been the scene of va.st volcanic eruptions, and the 
lava overflows which hare covered the str,atitied 
locks in many places to a depth of tliousands of 
feet have augmented the expanse of sterile surface. 
By resisting the eu&ion of the stieams and of the 
atmosphere, these lava beds have .ilso gi-eatly 
aided in producing the precipitous and deeply 
furrowed wateieouises hy rrhicli this wondeifiil 
ilatean region is tiavei.seil. The high ninniitain 
laniei at the westein liomidaiy of tlie highland 
robs the u bids which sweep across tlie Pacific of 
much of their moistiiie, and the great aridity of 
this legion thus prevents the growth of vegetation. 
The .smface is eonsequently exposed to continued 
eiosive action, which is specially rapid at such great 
elevations. The denudation is the more complete 
as the sand and smaller disintegrated fragments 
are .swept away by the ninds, and no opportunity 
is afforded for the .accumulation of a soil. On 
acconiit of these vaiioms causes the erosion of the 
surface Is uneven, and the legion displays a 
labyrinth of naked eiags and peaks aiising from 
plateaus crossed by towering elms or deep canons, 
with heie and there an isolated hntte. Thescenery 
of the wonderful mesa or plateau region which lies 
between the eastern and western range.s of the 
Rooky Mountains, and extends from sou them 
Wyotniiig through western Colorado, eastern 
Utah, and soutli into New Mexico and ilrizorm, 
is unequalled by that of any other portion of the 
globe. The country is divided hy faults, flexures, 
and deep canons into mimeions blocks or separate 
plateaus, and the wonderful carving of the rocks 
and the biilliaiit colouring of the expo.sed strata 
almost siirp.'w-s belief. 

A high plateau legion in IVyoining, over whieh 
passes the union Pacific Railroad, marks a separa- 
tion of the Rocky dloiintaiiis into a northern and 
a southern group, each of which has its characteristic 
features. The conthiental divide which e.xteiids 
north and south with the ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains culminates in this plateau, where are 
found the extreme head-waters of the three great 
river-systems of the United States— the Mississippi, 
tlie Columbia, and the Colorado. The ranges of 
the southern gioup have a general north and south 
tieiid, and are higher than those of the northern 
group. As there are several elevated valleys known 
as ‘Parks’ enclosed between the paiallel range.s, 
this group is sometimes known as the Park Sy. stem. 
It extends southward from the Laramie Plains 
across central Colorado into New Mexico. Its 
greatest development is in Coloiado, where tlieie 
are nearly forty peaks each over 14,000 feet in 
height. The Medicine Bow Range and the Colorado 
or Front Range form the eastern edge of the Rocky 
Momitaiii System, and rise abruptly fioni the 
gentler slope of the Plain.s. In this range are tlie 
well-known landmarks. Long's Peak (14,271 feet) 
and Pike’s Peak (14,1.34 feet), as well as Gray’s 
Peak (14, ,341 feet), its highest point, which is too 
far west to be visible from the Plains. 'This range 
forms the eastern wall of North, Middle, and 
South Park-s, and the Park Range constitutes their 
western boundary. To the west of the southern 
end of the Park Range lies the Sawatch Range, 
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with the fiuiious Mount of the Hoi}' Cio&s (14,176 
feet) and Mount Haioai’d ( 14,375 feet). Paifchei 
so\ith are the San Juan Mountains, wlilch consti- 
tute the western boundaiy of San Luis Park. To 
the north and west of this range lies a high broken 
country nieigiiig into the 7iics(i region of western 
Colorado. Uneornpaligre Peak (M.408 feet) is the 
culminating point of this section. The efustern 
border of San Lrris Park isfoinred by the Sarrgie 
de Ci'isto Hange, which is alrrrost a con tinrratioir of 
the Sawatch. Its loftiest suurirrit, Blanoa Peak 
(14,463 feet), is tire highest point of the ‘Rockies.’ 
The Elk Mountarns, a serie.s of short parallel 
ranges with sharp volcanic peaks, lie to the west 
of the Sarvatch Riinge. la tire Parks rise the 
head-waters of the North and the South Platte, 
the Arkansas, the Grand, and the Rio Grande. 
Beside these large parks there are among these 
ranges rrrarry smaller but Ireautrfirl valleys. West 
of the Parle Range ai-e tire Uintah Mountains, 
composed of a broad fold of thick strata, of which 
the Upper Tertiary and Cretaceous layer.s have bcetr 
eroded to the deptlr of more tlran 3 rrriles, eKpo.sirrg 
the underlying Catlroniferoua rocks. This range 
has an east and west tr'eird, aird coirnects the 
eastenr and western ranges of the Kircky Mountain 
System. The most iiriportarrt of tire western ranges 
are the Walrsatch Mourrtains, which form a 2 >art 
of the eastern linr of the Great Basin (<i.v.), and 
which serve as tiro ooirnectirrg link between tire 
nortlrern and southern gionjts of tlria system. The 
greatest developrrrent of tire rroitlrern grouij is in 
Wyomiirg. The Wind River Mountains are the 
highest of the ranges, with Fremont’s Peak 
(13,790 feet) as tire culminating point. To the 
west are the Tetoirs, Mount Hayden ( 13,691 feet), 
and the Snake River Mountain.s. The mountains 
of the northern group are wilder and less aocessihle 
tlian those of tire southern oliaius, but not .so high. 
They also present scenery wdiiolr is less varied ; they 
are not so definitely marked by regular ranges, and 
there are but few proirrinent peaks except in the 
groups already irrcntioned and in the geyser region 
of the Yellowstone, In Idaho and Montana there 
are numerous eiiolo.sed mountain valleys, which are 
called ‘Parks’ or ‘Prairies,’ but they are not so 
high as the ‘ Parks ’ of Color ado. The Bitter Boot 
Mountains form tire divide between tire liead-watcis 
of the Missouri and tlrose of tire Coluiiibia, and 
also between the tributaries of Clarke’s Fork and of 
the Snake River. The Lapwai and Coaur d’Alene 
ranges, which lie to the west and northwest, con- 
nect the Rocky Mountains with tire Blue Moun- 
tains, and between these groups and the Cascade 
Range are the Great Pfains of the Columbia 
River. Yellowstone Park (q.v.), in the north- 
westein part of Wyoming, i.s fanuius for its hot 
springs, geysers, mud volcanoes, and its wonderful 
scenery. I’he disposition of the mountains toward 
the east is peculiar, as they occur iu more or less 
detached and isolated groups, among which are the 
Cr-azy Mountains, Judith Mountains, and tire Big 
Horn Mormtaiiis. Still farther east are the Black 
Hills, completely detached from the main system, 
and noted for their miner, al wealth. Beyond the 
Carradian line too little is krrown of the Rocky 
Mountains to warrairt a detailed description. 
Mount Hooker and Mount Brown are the most 
noted peaks. The highland grailually descends 
toward the north, reaching an elevation of about 
800 feet iu the vicinity of the Arctic Ocean, and 
the northern ranges form the divide between the 
head-waters of tire Mackenzie and the Yukon 
rivers. 

Rococo, or RocAiLhE, a name given to the 
very debased style of architecture and decoi’ation 
which succeeded the firrst revival of Italian aiclii- 
tecture. It is ornamental design turn ittad, without 


priuciple or taste. The ornament consists of parrels 
with their mouldings broken or curved at the 
angles, and filled witlr le.afage, shell-work, musical 
instruments, marks, &c. Tliis style prevailed in 
Germany and Bolgittm during the ISth century, 



and itt France ftoitr the time of Ilettty IV. to the 
Revolution. The illustration sirows an exanijile 
from an altar in the clmiclr of St Jantes, Antwerp, 

Rocrot, a third-class fortress of Ft!i,t)oe, depart- 
ment Anlotrnes, 24 miles NW. of Sedan, and 2 
from the Belgian frontier. It is situated in tire 
forest of Ardennes. Pop. 1781. Here the Great 
C'ontle (q.v.) broke the reputation of invinoihility 
long enjoyed by the Siranish infantry, May 19, 

Rod, called also a pole, or perch, a measure of 
length, equivalent to 5i yards, or IGJ feet. Tire 
square roti, called generally a rood, is 'errrjrloyed in 
estimatiirg iirasonty-work, and contaiiia 16^ x 16^, 
or 272J square feet. 

Rodbcrtiis, Johann Karl, designated the 
fouitder of scientific socirrlism, was horn the son of 
a piotesboi at Greitswaid on 12tlt August 1805, arrd 
.studied law at Gottingen arrd Berlirr. For a few 
years Ire held law appointirrents under the Pritssian 
government, hut lu 1836 settled down on his 
country estate at Jagetzow in Pomerania, and 
turned his attention cirieJly to economic .studies. 
In 1848 lie was elected a incmhor of tiro Prussian 
National Assembly, and for a fortnight filled the 
post of minister of Worship and Education ; in the 
following year ire carried the adoption of the 
Frankfort constitu lion for the eurpiie, hut retired 
frotrr public life when the Prussian olector.s were 
gtorrped in three separate classes. He died on 6th 
Decenrlier 1875. Althouglr a sociali.sfc, Rodbertus 
was not a denragogic agitator ; he huiievcd that the 
socialistic ideal will woilc itself out gradually 
according to the rratural laws of change and pro- 
gress. Indeed he fr.sed upon five centiiiies as the 
time it will take to educate tire people, the denro- 
craoy, up to the socialistic ideal. When that ideal 
is realised the state will be the owner of all the 
larrd and capital of a coiirriry, and will superintend 
the distrihutrorr of tire total pr-oduots of huinan 
labour amongst those who do the labour, apportion- 
ing to each a share oorresjrondirrg to hrs work. 
(His firrtdarnental economic principle was of eourse 
that labour i.s the true and only .source of wealth.) 
In the meantime he would not interfer'C with the 
working of the established law.s of capital and 
land, nor witlr the principles of rrronarohical govern- 
rrrerrt. On behalf of the workers he ad vocated that 
the govei-nmeiit should fix a nor-mal working-day. 
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aiiovnial day’s woik, and a maximum and mini- 
mum of -wages. His vien'S are laid dorni in Zitr 
Kcnntniss unserer staatswirthschafihcheti Zustande 
(1842), Hoziiile Bnch (1850-51 and 1884), Ziir 
Erldaruny chr Kmditnot des Grundbesitzes (186S- 
69), ‘Her Noimalaibeitstag ’ and other p,T,j)eis in 
Tubmqer Zeitsclirift (1878 et seq.), and otheia in 
Jakrhurker fur NationcdoLunmnie. 

His Briefe nnd Aufsatze were edited by E Meyer 
(2 vols. 1882), and Ins Klenicre Schriften by M. AVirtb 
(Berlin, 1890). See monographs by E. Adler (1884) and 
Dietzel (18S6-SS). See also Socialism. 

Rodciltia (Lat. ‘gnawers’), an order of 
JIamnials raoie lioh in species tlian any of the 
otlieis, including among its familiar representa- 
tives squiirel.s, iiiaimots, heaver.-., rats and mice, 
lemmings, porcupines, guinea pigs, haies and 
labbifcs. iiiost aie teriesfciial, and many- aie 



aicuU of Common Poioupiue ( Hysli is cridata) : 

The loirei jaw tartly iii section to show the loner incisor tooth 

hiuTOwei.s, Iiiit a few are arboieal or even semi- 
anuatio. All are vegetal ian, and gnaw ttieir food. 
They are lepresented in nil pni ts of the woild. 

-iniong the anatomical oharaoterifitiea of Rodents 
may he noted the cliisel-like edge of the incisor 
teetli, which wear away in front less rapidly than 
they dobeliind, wJiere tlie enamel coating is tliimier 
or absent; the reduction of the incisois to two 
above and two helosv, e.xcept in the liares and 
labbits, in which there aie four above; the fact 
that tlie inoisois and .sometimes the back teeth also 
ate rootless, and continue growing fiom persistent 
pulps ; tiie alisenco of canine teeth, and the presence 
of a large space between incisors and premolais ; 
tlie condyle in whioli the iou'er jaw woiks is 
elongated from before baokwauls — an adaptation 
to tlie peculiar motion of the lower jaw clmiacter- 
istic of 1 odent gnawing ; the cerebral hemispheres 
are smooth, and leave tlie oerehelliini uncoveied ; 
the intestine, as in many herbivorous animals, has 
a large cmoum ; tlie uterus is two-horned, the 
plaeentation diseoidal and deciduate ; the repro- 
duction is in many oases very piolific. 

Classification. — tiub-order Simplicidentata— with 
only one pair of upper incisois, having enamel only- 
in front. This sub-oideriiicludessnuirrel5(Soiunis), 
Hying squirrels (Pfceromy.s and Soiiiroptenis ), 
marmots ( Arctomys ), heavers (Castor), doi-niice 
(Myoxidra), lats and mice, vole.s, lemmings, iiiiisk- 
rats (Mui-idtc), pouohod-rats (GeomyidiB), therapy- 
hara ( Hydroehanus ), poroupiiies (Hy;sti-icid.T), 
agoutis (ibasyproota), guinea-pigs (Cavia), Sub- 
oidcr Duplioidentata — ivith tivo paiis of incisors in 
the upper jarv, the second pair behind the first, the 
enamel extending round tlie teeth, but thinner 
posteriorly. This sub-order includes only the 
Picas or tailless hares (Lagomy's) and the hares 
and rabbits (Lepus). 

Sec WntorhousQ, IN'atural Jdistai'y of the Jifamvialia. 
vol ii. ‘Eoclentia’ (1848); Flower and Lydelcker, 
Mammals, living and Extinct (Loud. 1891). 

Rodei’ic, ‘ the last of the Goths,’ whose 
tragic death, coincident with the downfall of the 
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Visigothie monarchy- in ijpain, has inspired poets 
and loinancers (Scott, Southey-, Geibel, Dalin) 
to throw round him a lialo o*f gloiy. Next to 
notliiug authentic i-- known about him ; hut 
accoiding to the commonly accejited legend, he 
was the son of a noble who was blinded by King 
Yitiza. A conspiiacy having been formed against 
the hated Hitiza by the cleigy and the nobles of 
Roman blood, Roderic w-as elevated to the tin one 
(710). Tlie sons of Witiza, liowcver, iiided theii 
time, iiieanw-hile submitting to tlie usurper. At 
length certain malcontent nobles were engaged in 
a plot to detlirone Roderic by Count Julian, the 
"ovei-nor of Ceuta (in Noi th Afiica ), wliose daughter 
had been outiaged by tbe Visigothie king. Julian 
hiouglit over with him a Moonsli chief n.imed 
Taiik at the head of 12,000 men. Roderic met tlie 
invading aimy on the hanks of the Giiadalete, near 
Xeres de la Fronteia, on 26th July 711. The battle 
lagcdsix days; hut the sons of'Witi/a, who com- 
manded the wings of tlie Clit istiaii in my , de'-ei ted 
during the eonte«t, and the loiit of the YLsigotli.s 
-was complete. Roderic either died on the field Ol- 
ivas diowned in tlie Giiadalete, whilst attempting 
to swim Ilia hoiso acioss, A thiul veision, hoiv- 
eyer, relates that he escaped and passed the rest of 
his life as a pious lieunit. P.y this \ictoiy tlie 
Arabs became masteis of southeiii Spain. 

Rodez, a town of sonthem France (dept. A vey- 
ron), stands on a bold Iduffenoiicled by tlie Avey- 
lon, 148 miles hv rail NIV. of Montpellier. The 
Gothic cathedinl (1277-15.35) hasatowei, 260 feet 
higli, Clowned by a colossal image of the Virgin. 
There are several inedin-val Iiouses, remains of a 
Rom.an amphitheatre, and a lestoied Roman 
aqueduct. Coal-mining, cloth-making, tanning, 
and cattle-dealing aie the principal occupations. 
Pop. (1872) 12,111; (1886) 14,560. 

Rodgers, John, American naval officer, -was 
1)0111 in Maryland, 11th July 1771, tlie son of a 
Scotch colonel of militia. He was a captain in the 
merchant seivice by 1789, and in 179S_ entered the 
nai-y as lieutenant, becoming cmitain the yeai 
after. In 1805 he extorted from 'Tripoli and fioni 
Tunis treaties abolisliiiig the foirner tribute and 
forbidding tlie slavery or Christian captives. On 
23d June 1812 he fired -with his own hand the first 
shot in the -wai w-itli Britain, and during the war 
he took tw-enty-three prizes. He died 1st August 
1838. — His son, John Eodgees sccundns, horn 
8th August 1812, entered the navy- in 1828, ■)vas 
commissioned cnjitain in 1862, and the next year 
commanded the ] reehawf.cn monitor, captiueilthe 
Confederate iionclad Atlanta, and ivas promoted 
to commodore. He became lear-admiral in 1869, 
and was supei-iutendent of the United States 
naval ohseivatorv fiom 1877 till his death, 5th 
May 1882. 

Rofluiau, Tho.vu.s Jbffehson (1815-71), an 
American soldier, im enter of a method of cast- 
ing guns about a hollow core and cooling the 
metal fiom the inside. See Cannon, Yol. II. 
p. 714. 

Rodney, Geoege Beydges Rodney, Loed, 
English adniiial, horn 19th February 1718, was the 
second son of Henry Rodney, a cadet of an 
ancient Somersetshire family, the eldei hianch of 
which had merged in that of Biydges, ami was at 
tliis time repiesented by- the first Duke of Chandos. 
Henry Rodney served for a few- years ns comet of 
home in the wars of 'William HI. and zVnne, and 
afterwards, settling at IV alton-on-Tliames, obtained 
an appointment under George I. as coiiimandei of 
one of the royal yachts. In this capacity- he was 
noticed by tlie king, who offered to stand as god- 
father to his second son. The Duke of Chandos 
was the other godfather, and after the two the boy 
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was ehvistened George Biydoes, He received his 
early education at Harrow, which he qiritted at the 
age of twelve to enter the navy as a ‘ king’s letter- 
boy. ’ After serving clrieJly on the Newfotrndland 
•station he was irtade a lieiiteuairt in 1739 in tire 
iMediterrairean ; in 1742 Ire was promoted by 
Admiral Matliews to he po.st-oaptatn, and was sent 
Ironte in connrraitd of tire PlyMouth, a G4-OTn ship. 
He afterwards sirccessively conrnratrded tire Sheer- 
ness, Ludloiv Castle, and Centurion, and in 1747 
the Eagle, in wliich he had a brilliarrt bharc in 
Harvlce’-s viotory over L’Eteiidnbre on 14tli October. 
In 1748 Rodney went out in tire jRainboiv as 
governor of Newfortirdland and corrririander-in-chief 
on that station, where he reirraiired till 1752 ; in 
1753 he commanded the Eougiieii.e, and from 1754 
to 1757 tire Priuec Oeorge. He was tlrerr appointed 
to the Dublin, orre of the fleet under Sir Edward 
Hawke irr the frrtile expedition against Rochefort, 
and in 1758 rnrder Bosoawen at tire capture of 
Lorrisbnr-g. In May 1759 Rodney wa.s [iromoted 
to be rear-admiral, and in Jirly corrrrrranded tire 
srrrall smradrorr wiricli irombarded Ilavr-e and 
destroyed the flotilla of tlat-bottorrred boats col- 
lected for the proposed inva.sron of Errglaird. In 
October 1761 be was appointed comnrarrder-in-chief 
on the Leeward Islands station, where in the ear-ly 
part of 1762, in co-operatiorr irdtlr the land forces. 
Fie captured Martinique, St Lucia, and Gi-enada. 
In October he was promoted to be vice-admiral, 
and retrirniirg to England irr Airgust 1763 was 
created a baronet, 21st January 1704. In Novem- 
ber 1765 he was appointed governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, but in 1771 wa.s recalled to active service, 
was promoted to be admiral, nominated rear- 
admiral of Great Bi'itain, and .sent out a.s com- 
rnaruler-in-clrief at Jamaica. He hoped tliat Ire 
might succeed to tire office of governor, which 
beeame vacant in 1773 ; but in Iris ooiiimaiid he 
had shown an indeperrderioe which was distasteful 
to Lord Sandwich, and his application was un- 
suoce.s,sfnl. In 1774 he returneil to England, and 
for tire ne.vt live years was left, on half-pay, in very 
emhaiTasscd eirouinstancc.s, wlrioli compelled him 
to retire to France. It was not till October 1779 
tlrat he was again appointed conimandev-in-chief 
at the Leeward Islamts, and on 29th Deoemhev he 
put to sea with, in addition to the West Indian 
slrips, a powerful .squadron and a large convoy of 
store-.slrips for the relief of Gibr altar, trion besieged 
by the iBpaniaixU. On 9Ui January 1780, when 
br'oad off Cape Finisterre, he fell in witli a convoy 
of Spanish store-sliips, mrdei the escort of a 64-gun 
sliip, all of which Ire captured. Passing Cape St 
Vincent on the 16th he met the Spanish squadron 
under Don Jiran de Langara, which ho attacked 
with a dash and rdgonr that carried evei-ything 
before him. Seven slrips out of eleven were taken 
or destroyed ; the others managed to escape into 
Cadiz. Gibraltar was thus i-elieved witliout further 
difficulty than was caused by the weather ; and on 
13th February Rodney sailed for the West Indies. 
He had scarcely reaelied St Lucia, which he made 
his headquarter's, when he had intelligence that the 
French fleet under the Count de Guiehen had put 
to sea from Martinique. He immediately followed, 
and overtaking it on the 17th April fought an 
action in which, in despite of the fighting 
instructions, he attempted to concentrate his force 
on the rear of the enemy’s line. Unfortunately 
his signals were not sufficiently clear, the flag- 
officers cUnd captains did not understand what was 
proposed, and tire clever attempt resulted in com- 
parative failure. During the following May he 
again twice met De Giuohon, but without being 
able to bnng him to a decisive engagement. In 
November he was nominated a K.B, ; and in 
January 1781, in obedience to special orders from 


home, he seized on St Enstatia and the other 
Dutch settlements ; but Iris health having broken 
down he was compeUerl to I'etrirn to England a few 
months later. In December 1781 he again sailed 
for the West Indies ; and, as before, shortly after 
arriving at St Lucia lie bad intelligence of tire 
French fleet, under Count de Gi'asse, having saileil 
witli some 5000 ti'oops on board, for Cape Francois’ 
wliei-e it was to join a strong Spanish fleet for arr 
attack on Jamaica. Abreast of Dominica Rodney 
came in sight of it, and, after an indecisive skir- 
mish on tire 9tlr Ajiiil, had the good fortune, on 
the 12tli April 1782, to bring it to clo.se action; 
and being enabled, by tire varying nature of the 
wind, to pass tlii'oiigli the enemy’s hue, he gained a 
brilli.int victoi'y, rendered still more crushing by the 
success of a small squadron detached to look out 
for stragglers in the Mona Passage. The French 
loss in killed and wounded was extremely .severe, 
and .seven of tlrerr ships were captured, one of theiii 
being the Ville de Paris, with tire Count de Gin.s.se 
liiinself on board. The victory placed the English 
on a very different footing in the negotiations 
which iiad been already commenced ; and the 
terms finally agreed on were much more favoui'nlrle 
than might otherwise have lieen expected. But 
before tire news reached England Adiiiiral Pigot 
liad been sent out by tire new aclniinistiation to 
siiper.sede Rodney, wlro wa.s looked on as a partisan 
of Lord Sandwich; and tliongh an e.xpicss was 
sent to stop Pigot on tire way it failed to overtake 
him. Rodney returned to England, where — 
though raised to the peerage as Baron Rodney, 
with a pension of 112000— he was but cohlly 
received by the gover'nmerrt. He Irnd no further 
employment, and was allowed to live in compara- 
tive obscurity, wlricli Iris shattered liealtli perhaps 
rendered necessary. He died in London on 24th 
May 1792. 

See his Life by General O. B. Mnndy (2 vols. 1830), 
and Hannay’s Rodney ( ‘ Men of Action ’ series, 1891). 

Roclosto fane. Bhmdcstns], a town of Tui’key, 
stands on the north shore of the Sea of Marmora, GO 
miles W. of Constantinople. It is the sent of a 
Greek archbishop, contains many mosques, and 
sends largo quantities of fruits ii,rid vogef.ables to 
the capital. Pop. 18,600, about one-lialr Greeks. 

Rodriguez, or Roceigues, a hilly volcanic 
island (1760 feet), 18 miles long by seven hroad, 
lies 380 miles B. by N. of Mauritius, of wlricli it is 
a dependency, being one of the Masoaroiro group. 
The soil is fertile, and agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation. The exports (agricultural produce and 
fruits) are valued at £6500 annually, the imports at 
£6100. Hurricanes often cause great damage to the 
island, which is encircled by a coral-reef. It was 
discovered by the Portiigrie.se in 1 645, and has been 
a British colony .since 1814, Tire eliief port is Port 
Mathurin. Owing to its isolation tins i.slaiid is 
particularly interesting to the botanist arid the 
zoologist. Until near the close of the 17tli century 
it was the home of the Solitaire (q.v.), now an 
extinct bird. Pop. (1890) 1978. See a paper by 
Lady Barker in Macmillan’s Plagazine { 1882), 

Roe {Caprcoliis caprea), a small species of deer 
inlialriting Europe and some parts of western Asia, 
cliielly in billy or mountainous regions wliioh are 
covered with forests or with scattered bushes and 
heath. It is seldom foiiml in the higher and more 
naked mountain tract.?, the haunt of the stag or' 
red deer. It was once plentiful in Wales and in 
the hilly parts of England, as well as in the siinth 
of Scotland, but is now very rare south of Perth- 
shire. The roe is about 2 feet 3 inebea in height 
at the shoulder. Its weight is about 50 or 60 lb. 
Its colour is a shining tawny-brown in sumniev, 
more dull and gi'izzled in winter ; on the under 
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suiface and avonnd the tail the colour iswhitRh, 
hut there is coiisideiahle variety. The hair Ls 
longer than in many deer. The tail is very short, 
concealed among the hah'. The antlers, whicli are 
peculiar to the male or lioabitck, are 8 or 9 inches 
long, erect, round, very rou<jh, longitudinally 
furrowed i having, in mature animals, two or three 
tines or branches, which, as well as the tip of the 
horn, are shaip-pointed, so that the antlers form 
very dangerous weapons. The habits of the roe 
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lloehuok ( Caprmliis caprea). 

are sotnewhnt like tho.se of the goat, or even of the 
chamois. It keeps its footing on rocks with great 
security, hounds very actively, and takes great 
leans. Its usual |)ace, when not very hard piessed, 
is, however, a kind of canter. It is not gregarious, 
not more titan a hnok and doe witli one or two 
fawns being usually seen togetlier. Contrary to 
what is usual among dear, tlie male and female 
lemain attaclied duiing life. Tlie voice of the roe- 
deer, resembling tliat of a slicep, but shorter and 
moie barking, is often heard througli the night. 
The males are very oomljative at tlie hi-eeding 
season. Tlie roe lirowses on tlie tender slioots 
of tiees and hushes ns well as on lierliage, and 
is thus very injurious to young woods. It is 
never very thoroughly tamed, and when partially 
so is apt to become miacliievoiis, and the iiiale 
dangerous. The venison is superior to that of the 
stag, blit not equal to tluit of tlie fallow-deer. 
The liorns are used for liandle.5 of carving-knives 
and similar ai ticle.s. 

Roc« Edw-vro Pay.son, Aiiioricaii novelist, was 
horn in New Windsor, New York, 7tli Marcli 1838. 
(Jii the completion of his tlieolngioal studies he 
became a cliaplain in the volunteer service ( 1862- 
63), and afterwards pastor of a Presbyterian church 
at Highland Falls. The great Cliioago lire of 1871 
furnished him with a subject for liis flast novel, 
Barriers Burned Awaij (1872), whicli proved very 
successful. He resigned liis pastorate and .settled 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson in 1874, where he 
devoted himself to the successful cultivation of 
literatuie and of small fruits. Fifteen novels 
came from his pen, all of which have been lo- 
printed in Britain, and have been widely read on 
hotli sides of tlia Atlantic. The best known are 
From Just to Earnest (1870), Near to Nature’s 
Heart (1876), Nature's Serial Story (1884), and He 
Fell ill Love with his IVife (1886). He is also the 
author of Flay ami Profit in My Garden (1873), 
and Success with Small Fruits (1880). He died 
suddenly, 19th July 1888 ; by which date the sale 
of liis works had amounted to 700,000 copies. 

Roe, Richard. See Doe, John. 

Roe, Sir Tiiom.is, diplomatist, was horn near 
Wanstead in Essex aliout 1068, studied at O.xfqrd, 
and, after liolding court appointments under Eliza- 


betli and James I., was sent as a political agent to 
the West Indies, Gniana, and Brazil. In 1614 he 
sat in pailiament, but fiom 1610 to 1618 was 
ambassador to tlie Great Ologul Jahangir at A^na. 
His journal of tliis mission nas paitly piinteiT in 
Piiichas and other collections. He was amhassador 
to the Ottoman Poite in 1621-28, afterwaids reiiie- 
seiitcd England in Poland, Denniaik, and else- 
wheie, and died in 164-1. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, English politician, 
washoin at .Madras in Hecemher 1802, hut passed 
his yoiitli in Canada. Coming to England in 1824, 
lie was in 1831 called to tlie liar at the Inner 
Temple, and in 18,32 elected as a Radical lefoimer 
for Bath to the House of Conmion.s. He leiire- 
■seiited Sheffleld fioni 1849 to 1808, and again fiom 
1874 till Ids death on .30th Novemhei 1879. The 
vigmoiis nature of his political naifaie eained him 
the ]io()ular nickname of ‘ Tear 'em.' His gieate't 
political tiinniph was the nioiing of a motion for 
iiimiiiing into the condition of the ainiy hefma 
Sefiastopol in .January 1S0.3, whicli he cari'ied by a 
laige majoiity, causing the fall of the adniinistia- 
tion of the Eail of Abeuleen. He was appointed 
cliaiiTiiaii of tlie committee which conducted the 
inqniiy moved for. During tlie ci\ il war in Amer- 
ica he displaved a .stiong leaning towaids the Con- 
fedeiates. He stijipoi ted the Bail of Beaconsiield’s 
policy during the Eastern crisis in 1877-78, and in 
1879 was made a niemher of the Privy-council. 
He was the author of a woik on the Colonies of 
Enylaiid {ISid), and History of the iVhiy Ministry 
of 1830 

Roci'inoild, an old town in the Dutch province 
of Limbing, at the junction of the lloer and the 
Maas (Meuse), 29 miles by rail N. by E. of Maes- 
tricht. The cathedral (1218) is one of the finest 
Romane.sqne clmiches in the Netheilands. The 
chinch of St Christopher contains good paintings 
by Dutch masteia. Principal industries are weav- 
ing woollen cloths and cottons and making paper. 
During the middle ages Roeimond was on several 
occasions besieged and taken ; its walls were de- 
molished in 1819. Pop. ( 1890 ) 12,039. 

RoeskildC, a city on the Danish island of 
Zeal.and, is situated at the sonthein end of tlie 
Uoeskilder Fjoid, 20 niile.s by rail W. by S. of 
Copenhagen. In the middle ages this city, founded 
in 980, wa.s the capital of the Danish kings and the 
seat of powerful bishops. The catliedral, hnilt in 
the middle of the 13th century, contains the toiuh.s 
of most of the kings of Dennim-k. Heie pence was 
signed between Sweden and Denmark on Sth 
JIarcli 1608. 

Roe-stone, a name locally given to tliose lime- 
stones wliich aie formed of small globules like the 
roe of fishes. It has been translated into the 
scLeiitillc tei-m Oolite (q.v.). 

Rogation Days, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday befoie Ascension-day, so called because 
on the.se days tlie Litany (q.v.) is appointed to be 
sung or recited by tlie cleigy and people in puhlio 
procession. The piactice of public supplications on 
occasion of public danger or calamity i.s traceable 
very early in Christian use ; but the li.xing of the 
days before Ascension for the purpose is ascribed 
to Mauiertus, Bishop of VTenne, in the middle of 
the Oth century. In England the usage dates from 
perhaps the 7th century ; after the Reformation 
the recitation of tlie Litany iqion these days was 
diaoontinned ; hut a memorial of the old processions 
Ion" survived in the so-called Perambulation of 
Panshes (see BOUNDS, Be.ating- of the). 

Roger I., count of Sicily, the youngest of the 
twelve sons of Tancied de Hanteville of Normandy, 
was horn in that duchy in 1031. When twenty- 
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seven yeais of age he joined his fanious Inother 
Robert Guiacaid (q.v.) in South It.aly; Imt at first 
he seems to liave fouglit against Rolrert more than 
iie lielped him. At leugtli they became leeonciled, 
anil Roger heljjetl Robert to complete the conquest 
of Calabria, in 1060 lioger was invited to Szcily 
to figlit against the Saracens : lie took MeSiSina, 
and settled a gan'ison tlicre. Everywhere the 
'N'orman.s were welcomed hy the Chiistians of 
Sicily as their deliverers from the Moslem yoke, 
and they won towrr after town, until in 1071 the 
Saracen capital, Paierrtro, was captured. Robert 
then invested Roger with the courrt&hip of Sicily. 
Count Roger .spent the rest of his life, ap.art from 
his numerous e.\peditiori3 undertaken for the sup- 
port of his hrother, in completing the conquest of 
Sicily, which was finally ellected in 1090. Ahe.aily 
as early as lOGO Duke Robert had given his brother 
the liaif of Calalriia, with tire title irf count. After 
Robert’.s death ( lOSo) Roger succeeded to his Italian 
pos.se.ssions, and hecattre the head of the Norttrart 
jioM’er in soirthern Errrope. Rope Urban II. granted 
him special ecole.siastical privileges, such as the 
rower to airpoint the bishops, and made him papal 
egate of Sreily (1098). Roger died at Mileto, hr 
Calabri.i, in June 1101. See Sicily. 

Roger II., king of Sicily, the second son of 
Count Roger I., was horn in 1097, and hy the 
death of his elder hrother Siirtorr in 1105 became 
count of Sicily. On the death (1127) of Duke 
William of Apulia, giand.son of Robert Guiscard, 
his duchy passed to Roger, wlio thereupon pro- 
ceeded to weld tergether a strong Norman king- 
dom in Sicily amf South Ital,y ; the Azilipope 
Aiiaoletus crowned hirrr king of Sicily and Ihaly 
in 1130. He ne.xt added to his dominions the 
Noinraii piinoipality of Capua (1136), the duchy of 
Najrles, and the terTitoiies of the Ahruz/i GUO). 
In the year prior to thi.s last acquisition lie 
managed to take pi'isoiior Pope Innocent II., witli 
whom he ooiiclucled an advantageous bargain ; 
Innocent recognised liiui as king of Sicily, whilst 
RoMr acknowledged Irmnocnt a.s poire, gave him 
his liberty, and held his kittgdom as a lief of tire 
holy see. The Byzantine orttporor Manuel Irav- 
ing insulted Roger’s amhassadirr, Roger’s admiral, 
George of Antioch, ravaged the coasts of Daiinatia 
and Epiru.s, took Corfu, and plundered Crrrinlh and 
AUierrs (1146). He carried oil Bilk-jvorkera from 
the Peloponnesus to Sicily, aird so introduced that 
iiidustr-y into the kingdom. Roger then crossed 
the Mediterranean (1147) and won a large province 
fmm the Sarnoerr.s in Nortli Africa — Xrijrolis, Tunis, 
and Algeria. IIi,s court was one of the most 
magnificent in Europe ; Ire was tolerant to all tire 
creeds of the various peoples uirder his rule ; his 
government was linn and enligiiteiied ; his name a 
terr-or to hotir Greeks and Mosluitrs. Roger died 
irt Eebntar'y 1154, leaving iris tliroire to his incap- 
able sou MTliiam. See Siuily, 

Roger of IVciirtovcr. See Wexdovisk. 

RogiCl’S, Hunky, a hrilliant English essayist, 
rvas borrt Ootolrer 18, 1806, and educated at Higlr- 
btiry College. He became a Corigregationalist 
preacher, and was afterwards professor of English 
at UriRcrsity College, London, and of Philosirphy 
at Spring-Hill Indejrendent Cirllege, Birmingham, 
artd principal of the Lancashir-e liiileperident Col- 
lege, Manchester. lie was awarded, with Isaac 
Taylor, the Burnett prizes in 1854, and oontilbutcd 
a long series of admirable critical and biogi’apliical 
artieles to the JSdinbiirf/h Seviaw. lie died in 
North Wales, Augu.st 20, 1877. A .selection of 
these artio]e.s was republislred (3 vols. 18.50-55). 

Other books were a Life of John Howe (1830); 37;r 
Eclipse of Faith (1852), an admirable piece of argiunent, 
and its Defence (1854), in reply to P. IV. Newman; 


Essay on Thomas Fuller (1.S50); tSelections from the 
Correspondence of JS. ii. H. Ureyson [anagi,nn of bis 
name] (2 vela. 1857); and The Superhuman Orujm of 
the Bible, Corigregationalist Lecture.s { 1873 ). 

Rogers, James Edwin Thorold, economist 
was hoi-n at the village of We.st Mam, Ilampsiiire’ 
in 1823, and educated ,at King’.s College, London' 
and Magdalen Hall, O.xford, graduating nitii a 
first-class in 1846. At first an ar-dent Puseyite 
he took ordei.s, hut soon returned to Oxforcrami 
became a .succes.sfiil ‘coach,’ and renounced his 
orders formally, together with Dr- Congreve and 
Leslie Stephen, after tire Clerical Di.sahilities Act 
of 1870. In 186‘2 he was elected professor of 
Political Economy, hut made so many enemies by 
bis outspoken zeal for i-efoims that he was not re- 
elected in 1868, nor until the death of Bonamy 
Price in 1888. An advanced Libeiul in politics, be 
represented Soutliwark, 1880-85, and Beimond.sev 
1885-86. He died October 12, 1890. His greatest 
work is hi.s painful and lahorioii.s Ilistory of Agri- 
cul/iirc and Prices hi England (6 vols. 1866-88), 
and its abriilgment. Six Cciiinnes of IVorl; and 
iragcs (1885). Besides these lie wrote a study on 
Cobden (187.3), edited the Speeches (1808) and 
Public Addresses of Bright (1879), the Wcallh of 
Nations (2 vols. 1880), and the Collection of Pro- 
tests of the r,(U'(7s f 1624-1874] (3 vols. 1875). 

Other- books are Education in Oxford (1801); Bis- 
tnrical (Jleanini/s (2 series, 180!) 70); The First Nine 
Yeats of the Bank of Enyland (1887); The Economic 
Interpretation of History (1888) ; and, ed. by his sou, The 
Industrial and Commcrciid Ilislory of England (1892 ), 

Rogers. John, the first of tlie Mai-ian martyrs, 
was horn near Birmingham in 1505, gvaduateil in 
1525 from Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, was a 
J.oudon rector (1532-,34), and then lived for soriis 
j-eais abroad, at Aiilweri) and Wittenheig, where 
ire emhiacod the Reformed doctiincs. lie prepared 
a revised translation of the Bible (q.v., p, 127), 
wliieh was published as ' Matthew’s Bible ’in 1537, 
and, returzmig to England in 1.548, preached at St 
Paul’s Cross in 1553, just after' Queen Mary’s 
!ifoes.sion, against Romiuiism. After a long i'nr- 
piisonment lie was tried as a luirotic, and Imrned at 
ymitlifield on 4th Eebruary 1555. See his Life by 
Colonel J. L. Chester ( 1861 ), 

RoffCrSj Samuei,, the poet, was boi-n at the 
.suburban village of iSloke-Newington on SOtli July 
1763, the tliivd son in a family of nine. His father, 
a City banker, was a Whig and disseutei, amemhei- 
of the coiigicgatinn of Dr Price (q.v.) ; Iris iiiothei, 
Mary Radford, wa.s tiro great-grapddaughfer of 
Pliilip Ilenr-y. Afteraprivate education, at sixteen 
or seventeen iie entered tlio bank, in 1784 was 
taken into partnership, and on iris father 's death in 
1793 became iiead of the firm. His taste for liteza- 
lirre and for- the comirany of liter-ary men^ awoke 
at an early period, aird one day with a Mend he 
had gone to call upon Dr Johnson at his house in 
Bolt Court, hut lus courage failed hinr when his 
hand was on the knocker. In 1781 he oontrilmted 
eight short essay.s to the Gentleman’s diagaztne; 
next year wi'ote a comic opera, containing a score 
of songs; and in 1786 (Uie year of Burns’s first 
volume) published An Ode to Siipendiioit, with 
soma other Poems. In 1792 appeared 'Phe Pleasures 
of Memory, on which his poetical fame wa.s chiefly 
based, and whicli in 1810 reached a niiieteentli 
edition ( more than 23,000 copies), There followed, 
‘written with lal)orion,s slowness,’ /!« to a 
Friend (Richard Shai’p, 1798), the fragmentary 
Voyaejeof Oolmnbns ( 1812), JacqncUno (1814, boimd 
tip with Byron's Larn), and tiro ‘ inimitahle ' Jhiri/ 
(1822-28). The last, in blank verse, proved a 
monetary failure ; but the loss was recouped by 
the splendid edition of it and his earlier pouins, 
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biouRlit out at a cost of £15,000 (2 vol&. lS30-3i), 
witli 114 illn&tvatioin by Turner and Stotliaiil. 

Meanwhile he had left the old home on Kewing- 
ton Green, and in 1803 (in which jear, with £5000 
a vear, he withdrew from the bank as a sleeping 
partner) had given up the chauiber.s in the Teinple, 
and settled down finally to bachelor life in hh 
evquisite house, 22 St Jaiues’e Place, looking into 
the Green Park. He had had his afiaii-, of the 
heart, had proposed, indeed, to a daughter of Banks 
the sculptor. She refused Irinr, and left him free 
to cirltiv^ate his rrtrrse and caustic wit, to r.aise 
breakfast-giving to a fine art, to make little torus 
at Iroirre arrd orr the Continent, and to gatlrer an 
art-collection which .sold at his death for £50,000. 
With Roger.s otre oarrnot help harping upon money, 
for he was rich as rro poet perhaps before or after 
him. At leant he rttade a good use of his riches, 
for he was qrrietly generous to Moore and Camp- 
hell, and others, nnknoMur one.s, whom it was rro 
strch credit to have aided. But with the kindest 
heart he had the uiikinde.st tongue. ‘1 h.ave a 
very weak voice,’ he explained once to Sir Henry 
Taylor ; ‘ if I did rtob .s.iy ill-natured things no one 
would hear uie.’ With which, however, Catnp- 
hell’-s saying should he coupled : ‘ Borrow five 
hundred pouitds of Rogers, and he will never say a 
word agarrrst you till yon want to repay him.’ 
Arryhorv it has come to pass that ‘melodious 
Rogers,’ whom Byton ranked airove Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, as we too might rank irinr if only hia 
works liad perished, is better reittenrhered to-day 
by a few of those rll-natirred tilings (e.g. by his 
witty couplet ttpon Ward j see Epigram) than by 
his poetry, which, chaste though it he, aitd elegant 
and cnltured, with ‘no suolr thing ns a vulgar line 
in it,’ is dead and iitummilied. It is ito more a 
pleasure of merrrory, hut unread, not even for- 
gotten. Oire is reconciled somewhat to such 
oblivion by reitremhorrng how, when in his old age 
Fanny Keirrhle used to go arrd sit with Rogers, she 
never asked what .slie should rend to him witlrout 
iris putting into her hands his own poems, wlticlr 
always lay by him on liis table. For this was the 
Roger-s wlro had announced hia intention of being 
‘read to, when old and liedridden, by yotrug 
people — Scott’s novels perhiips.’ There is not much 
more to tell of him — tire hank-rohheiy (£47,000, 
1844) ; the profl'er by Prince Albert of the laureate- 
ship (1850); the street acoideiit — knocking down 
by a carriage (1850) — which crippled him for the 
rest of ids life ; and the peaceful endhrg of that 
life (ref. niirety-two) on 18LIi December 1S55. He 
is hrrrded at Hornsey. 

See Alexander Dyce's Becollections of the TaUc htlk 
of Samuel Bogera (1858) ; Eccalleclions ly Bogera, edited 
by Irra neplrew William Sharpe ( 1859 ); Hayward’s 
article in tiro Ediuhuiijh Jieview for Jrrly ISSO (reprinted 
irr his Eaaaya, 1879 ) ; and, especially, P. W . Claydeu’s 
Early Life of Bogera (1887), and Bogers and hia Goii- 
temporaries (2 vela. 1889), 

Roget, Peter Mark, was horn in London in 
1779, the otrly sorr of a Genevan who had settled a* 
nrinister of a French clrurclr in London arrd married 
the sister of Sir Samuel Ronrilly. He was edircated 
at Editrhur gh, heoarrre physicran to the Jlanchester 
Infirmary in 1804, and irr 1808 settled in London, 
where he hecatrte irliysiciari io the Northern Dis- 
perrsary; F.R.S. (1815), arrd afterwards for nearly 
twenty years its secretary; Fullerian professor of 
Physiology at tire Royal Institution ; and an ori- 
ginal rtrernher of senate of the Univer'sity of London, 
Birrviving till Septeirrher 17, 1869. He wrote one 
of the ‘Bridgewater Treatises,’ Oti Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology considered with Beference to 
Natural Theology (1834), and tire more famous 
Thesmmts of English Words and Phrases (1852; 
12th ed. 1881 ). 


Roglie-inoney, an its'e=.-!meTit fornrerly levied 
on every county in Scotland ‘for defraying the 
charges of apprehending crinrinals, or sulisisting 
them when appiehettded, and of carrying on prose 
entions against them.’ This tax wa.s first imiiosed 
by statute, 11 Geo. I. clrap. 26, on the narrative 
tliat crimhrals were in the habit of escaping pnni'lr- 
meiit for lack of the frind-^ nece-s-sary to Iniiig tliern 
to justice. The freeholders in each shite were 
directed to fix the a'ses-nient at any of the Itearl 
courts yearly, and to appoint collectors. By 31 
and 32 Viet. chap. 82 rogne-mnney in the shire- 
was aholislted, and in lieu thereof power was con- 
ferred orr the Cornttrissioner-, of Supply to levy by 
rate a ‘County Uerter.al As-essnrent.' By the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 52 and 53 Viet, 
chap. 50, sect. 11, this yowerof the ConitnissioneiBof 
Supply is now vested m the locally elected county 
couitcils. It is to he ohser-ved, however, that tlie 
; repealed portions of 31 arrd 32 Viet. chap. 82 do not 
include sect. 10, wlriclr ie-,erves the existing right 
of any burgh to levy rogue money. 

Rohan, an ancient Breton family of princely 
rank, descended in the male line from' the mrkes of 
Brittany, the itLame taken from the village <jf Rohan 
in the department of IMothilran. Its rrrotto was 
characteristic of its pride ; ‘Pioy rre prrvs, line ne 
daygiie, Rolran sitys.’ The fanrily still llonri.slres 
in tire line of Roltan-Gueinenee-Rochefort, natural- 
ised witlr princely rank in Austria. The line of 
Rohan-Souhisc h'eeanre extinet in 1787, tliat of 
Eohan-Gie in 1638. The founder of the family was 
Alain L, fourth sort of the Vicorrrte Eudrrn de 
Porhoet, who heeairre Vicornte de Rolran in 1128. 
Under Charles IX. in 1570 the donraiii of Guemenee 
was fonned into a princijrality for Louis Rolran VI., 
whose son Louis cle Rohan-Gu&nenrie wa-s made in 
1588 by Henry HI. Duo de Montbuson. Both tire 
latter and his son Hercnle (died 1654) bore arms 
again.st tire League. The famous beauty, wit, and 
political intriguer, IheDucIresse de C'hevieuse (died 
1679), was a daughter of Hererrle. Louis, Prince 
de Rolrnn-Gurimenee (horn 1635), lost the favour 
of Lorris XIV. Iry his dissolute life, and died on the 
scafFoId in 1674 for treasonable dealings with the 
Dirtclr. 

Louis RexiI Edouard, Prixce de Eohan- 
GuemenEe, honr 25tli .Septeirrher 1735, embraced 
the clerical life in spite of dis.solute morals and an 
extravagant love of luxnrjq and at an early age 
hecanre coadjutor to Iris uncle the Bishop of Stras- 
burg. In 1772 he was sent as a special minister to 
Vienna. His habits were displeasiim to Maria 
Theresa, and he ruinfed himself at the Fi-ench corrrt 
by slanderous gossip about Marie Antoinette. He 
was recalled in 1774, and, although with gnidgiiig, 
made grand-ahiioiier in 1777. Next year came a 
cardinal’s hat, through the influence of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, king of Poland ; and a year later the 
succession to tire hisliojrric of Strashnrg, held by 
three memheis of his family before him. His eager- 
ness to recover his footing at court made irinr an 
easy victim to the schemes of Cagliostro and the 
advlentnress Lainotte, and their chiinsy forgeries 
and personations were enough to make him pur- 
chase the famous Diamond Necklace for the qneeu. 
As soon as the plot wa-s discovered the cardinal 
was sent to tire Bastille, hut was acquitted hv tire 
Paiienient of Paris, 31&t May 1786. He found 
himself for the irioment a hero of tire mob, was 
elected to the States-general in 1789, huti-efused to 
take the new oath to the constitution in January 
1791, and retired to Ettenheim in the German part 
of his diocese, where he died, 17th Fehruaiy 1803. 

Ses Diamox’D NeckI/ACE, and books enumerated 
thereat; also the far from trustworthy Mfe'moires inSdiies 
du Gomte de lAiniottc-Valoia (edited by Louis Lacour, 
1858), and G. C. D’est Ange, Marie Antoinette et le 
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Procfs (hi Gollief (1889); the Menaires of Rohan’s 
secretary, the Abbe Gcorgel, as well as the books by 
Beugiiot and Madame Cainpan. 

With Victor Louis Meriadec, Prince fie Rolian- 
Ouemenee, Due fie Montbazon and Bouillon, who 
died in 1S4G, ended tlie diiect main line. He was 
succeeded by his two nejihews, scions of a younger 
branch of the line Guemence, that of Rohan-Roche- 
foi-t, who liad been adf)iited in 1833 by his brother 
Jules Aimand Lonis (died 1836). 

The line Rohan-Gifi, which sprang from that of 
Guemeiide, was founded by Pierre de Rolinn de Gie 
(1453-1313), marshal and tutor of Francis I. His 
son fell at Pavia in 1523 ; his grandson, Ren6 I., 
at iMetz in 1552. Tlie latter was married to 
Isabella d’Albret, great-aunt of King Ilenri IV., 
whence the Calvinism of the faniilj'. Rene II. 
(15.50-80) niarried in 1.3"o the celehrated poetess, 
Catherine de Parthen.ay, heiress of the hou.se of 
Soiilnse. — Their son Henii, Due de Rohaii-Gie, 
Piinoe of Leon, was horn 21st August 1579 at 
the castle of Bluin in Brittany, and at sixteen 
came to the court of Henry II’., with whom he 
was ever an especial favourite. He was made in 
1603 Due de Rohan and a peer of France, and in 
1603 he married the daughter of Snlly. After the 
king’s murder — a fatal blow to his liopes — he became 
one of the chief leaders of the Hngnenot party in 
France, and, when all endeavours to bring about a 
poaceahle settlement had come to nothing, took up 
the sword, fortiliefl the places in Guienne, liehl 
Montauban against the king, and at la.st forced 
hini in the peace of 1622 into a oonlirmation of the 
Edict of Nante.s. Thereafter he took his .share in 
all the tortitnus intrigues of the time, fighting now 
for liis Icing, now against him, ever holding up the 
religions cause, alike iu times of open warfare and 
liolmw peace. After the surrender of La Rochelle 
(1628) a price was set on hh head, and he made 
his way to Venice, hut soon after was called on by 
Richelieu to serve his king iu the Valtelline, out 
of wliioh lie speedily cleared both the Imperialists 
and the Spaiiiaids, Ho iio.xt carried his sword to 
Beraliard of 8axe-Weitiiar, hut received a wound 
at Rheinfelden on the 28th February 1638, of which 
he died at Kdning.sfeld on the 1.3th April. But his 
name survives best in bis admirable Mhnohys, 
three books of wbicli (1644) embrace the civil 
wars, the fourth (not pulilishod till 1758) the Val- 
telline campaign. They may be found iu Michaud 
and Pouioulat’s collection. 

See the works by Riuvelet da Too (Paris, 1067), Suby- 
bergson ( ib, 1880 ), H. Du La tlarde ( ih, 1884 ) ; Biihring, 
Venediij, GusUiii Adolf, nnd litihan (Hallo, 1885) ; Laugel, 
Henri de Rohan, son rdlc politiqua et miliiaire sous Louis 
XIII. ( Palis, 1889 ) ; and the Rdinbiinjk Review for April 
1890. 

Hi.s danghtei', Marguerite de Rohan, brought the 
great pos3es.sion,s of the liouse in 1645 to her husband, 
Henri de Cbabot, Marrpiis de Saint-Aiilaye, who 
tliereiipon a,s.siimed the name of Rohan. From this 
line have spuing Cliai'les Louis Jos.seliii deRolian- 
Cliabot, Duo de Bohan, Prince de Leon (born 1819), 
and bis sou, Alain, Prince de Lcoii (born 1844). 

Sec SouBlSE; also Do la Cliumiye-Deshois, Qencalo[/ie 
dcs Hauscs Rohan (Prague, 1872). 

Rollilkliandt a division of the North-western 
Provinces of India, lying west of Ondli, has an area 
of 10,883 sq. in, and a pop. (1881) of 5,122,557. 

Rollillas were Afghan Pathans who rose to 
power in Boliilkhand, India, about the middle of 
the ISth century. The Malirattas on one side and 
Sbuia ud-Daula of Oiidb on the other iires-sed them 
bard ; at last Slinja, with the help of British soldiers 
lent to him by AVarron Hastings, succeeded (1773- 
74) in subduing them. See sir John Stracliey’s 
Hastings and the Bohilla War (Oxford, 1892). 


Rolilfg, Geich-VRD, German traveller in Afiica, 
was born at Vegesack near Bremen on 14tli Apiil 
1832, studied medicine at Heidelberg, Wiirzlmro- 
and Gottingen, and joined (1855) the Foieiml 
Legion .serving in Algeria. Having learned AralTio 
and made himself thoioiigbly familiar with Moham- 
medan customs, he set oil (1861) for Morocco 
travelled throngli that country under the pro- 
tection of the Gland Sherif, and^wa-s, exploiiim the 
Wady Draa in the Sahara (1862) when )ie° was 
attacked^ by bis own guides, plundered, and left 
for dead in the desert. Two niarabonts found biin 
and carried him back to Algeria. In 1864 be aealn 
visited the Saliaia, getting to Tiiat and Gliadaiues ; 
ill 1865 he was in b'ezz.au and Tibesti ; in 1866 in 
Bonin, whence he made for the Benue, ami so 
reached the Niger. He accompanied the Biitisli 
expedition to Abj’ssinia in 1868; and was then 
sent to eairy presents from the king of Prussia to 
tlie .sultan of Bonin. In 1873-74 he w.as emu- 
miasimied liy the khedive of Egypt to lead an 
expedition to the oasis of Sivah (Jupiter -Ammon) 
in the Libyan Desert. The Geimaii government 
in 1878 sent him to carry presents from the 
emperor to the sultan of Wadai ; but tbe exjjcdi- 
tion was attacked and driven back by Aiabs in 
the oasis of Kiifia. The last public mission of 
Roblfs was to take a letter from tlie German 
emperor to tbe negus of Abyssinia in 1885. Nearly 
every one of his journeys is described in a separate 
book— e.g. Beise duveh Mavohko (4tli ed. 1884); 
Boise dwell Nord-Africa in ISOa-OI ( 1868 and 1873, 
in Petormanns Mitteilungcn) \ Land mid Volk in 
Afrilca (1870); Quer dwell Afriku (1874); and 
some others. 

Rohtllk, a town of British India, in tlie 
Punjab, 42 mile.s NW. of Dollii. Turbans aie 
inaniifactiiied. Pop. (1881) 15,609. — district 
has an area of 1811 srp in. and a pop. of 553,609. 

Rokitansky, Karl, Baron von, fonndei of 
the school of pathological anatomy at Vienna, was 
born at Kbniggriitz iu Bohemia on lOtliFebinaiy 
1804, studied inedioine at Prague and Vienna, in 
1828 was appointed assistant to the professor of 
Pathological Anatomy in the. nniveisity of the 
latter city, and in 1834 succeeded him. He like- 
wise held the offices of prosector at the city iiifinnary, 
legal anatomist to the city, and medical adviser to 
the ministry of education and public worship. In 
1869 he was made president of tlio Austrian 
Acadom 5 ' of Science.s. He retired from woik in 
1875_, and died on 23d July 1878. Although 
Rokitansky agreed nith the old humoral patho- 
logists in so far that lie regarded the changes of 
the blood as the chief immediate causes of disease, 
belaid Llio piincipal stress of medical study upon 
morbid anatomy, post-mortem dissection, and 
observation. He stands pie-eminent amongst Ger- 
man medical teachers as the one who established 
pathological anatomy as the basis of all original 
scientific inquiry iu the domain of medicine. His 
teachings were published in the great work Iland- 
bucli der patlwlogischen Anatomio (5 vols. 1842-46; 
3d ed. 1855-61 ; Eng. trails, of Sydenham Society, 
4 vols. 1849-52), and in Memorials of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences. See an aiionyinoas Biography 
(Vienna, 1874). 

Rokitlio, a vast swampy region, now hying 
gradually drained, between the livers^ Piilieb, 
Dnieper, and Bereaina in West Russia. This 
region is leganled by Posche as the original 
borne ol tlie Aryans, whence proceeded tbe Take- 
dwellers of Switzerland ami the Po valley. See 
Aryan Race. 

Roland (Ital. Orlando, Span. Boldan), the 
name of the most prominent hero in the Charle- 
magne legend. Unlike most legendary heroes, 
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Holaiicl is a iigiiie in lii-,toiy as well as in poetiy 
anil fable, tliougli it cannot be said that the 
jilace be occupies as a liistorical peisouaj'e is 
all imposing one. All that sve know of him is 
contained in one line of Esinbaura Vita Karoli, 
chap, ix., and that simply recnids bis name, 
Hiuodlandus, bis lank of prefect or warden of tlie 
march of fliittany, and bis death at the bands of 
the Gascons in a valley of the Pyienee.s. Such is 
the acorn from which a whole fore.st of loinance lias 
sprung up. Accordiii)' to the Annals (eoniuionly 
attributed to Eginbaid, but by some to Angilbert, 
who died fifteen years befoi e they end), Cliailemagne 
was invited in 777 to take pn.sse.ssion of Saiagos'a 
and other oitie.s in Spain by Ibn al Arabi, leadei of 
the levolt against the Kbalif Abd-er-Iialiinan, and 
in 778 crossed the Pyrenees into the teriitory of 
the Gascons, attacked and took Pamplona, the 
stronghold of the Navarrese, and advanced to Saia- 
gossa, and bavin" leceived the bubnii.ssion of 
Ibii al Aiabi and bis fiiends, and taken hostages 
of them, returned the way be came. Accoidiug to 
other accounts the Saracens jilayed him false, and 
a rising of the Savons compelled him to hasten 
lionie. Al INIakkaii nieiely .says that after warring 
for .some Lime M’ith Abd-er-Rahman he sent him 
ail embassy proposing an alliance and fiiendsbip, 
and that peace was concluded between them. At 
any rate it is ceitain that Charles made but a short 
stay ill Simin, that on his way back he levelled the 
walls of Pamplona to the gioiind, and that about 
2o miles north-east of it the reaigiuud of his aimy 
was annihilated by the Gascons. ‘ Pui-scidaVallis,’ 
the eominon etymology of Pioncesvalles, the scene 
of the disaster, is, of course, like all .such ety- 
mologies, non.sense. In its oldest known foim the 
name is Rencesvala, and there can be no doubt 
that it is Basque. Wliatever may he the true 
leading of the liist syllable, the last two are clearly 
a corruption of zuhal or saval, a woul wliicli enters 
into the composition of perhaps a hundred place- 
names in Navarre and the Basque provinces, 
always indicating a flat, level space, which exactly 
describes the battlolield. It is a small oval plain, 
evidently an old lake-bed, shut in all round, except 
on the south wliere the waters escaped, by steep 
mountain-ridges clothed from base to summit with 
thick beech woods. To the noi'tli there is a slight 
depression where, by the Col of Ibaheta, a path 
cro.sses the cre.st of the Pyrenees and descends the 
Val Carlos to Bt Jcaii-Pied-de-Port. The features 
of the spot, and the facts of the catastrophe, no 
doubt, also, are faithfully given in a few words by 
Eginhard, W'lio in his yontli must have often heard 
them spoken of by Cliarleinagiie’s old soldiers. As 
the army, by reason of the narrowness of the place, 
was marohing in extended order, the Gascorts, who, 
prolitittg by the denseness of the woods that abound 
there, had posted thertrselves iir aitrbtrsh on the 
heights, rnslritrg upon those guarding the rear, 
lurried them into the valley beneath, and there 
slew tlrenr to a ttratr ; and having .seined the baggage, 
dispersed under cover of the night hr all directions, 
so that there was iro Irrrdirrg them to take vengeance 
rt|)on them. Kotrcesvalles is in fact a natrrral trap, 
and it says little for Cliarles as a gerreral that lle 
should have verrtrrred into it without first securing 
the heights and .scouring the woods; for when 
Roland, in the Chanson, tlrirrks of it, it is too late. 
He wa.s in a hostile country, rrrade so by his own acts. 
It rrray be — to put hinr itr the most favoui'ahle light 
— that Ire was compelled by military necessity to 
invade Navarre, that resistance forced him to take 
Pamplona, that levelling its walls, though it looks 
awkwardly like spite, was a pr ecarrtion in view of 
a futrrre campaign, and that, in .short, he ‘simply 
used military license upon the courrtry.’ But this, 
as Maj or Dalgetty observes, ‘ excites no benevolence 


tn tlrose who srr-tain injury,’ and the Basques of 
Navarre had good reaMur to I'eserrt tlreir treatment 
at his hartds. They were irot semi-savage itrotrtr- 
taineers, as nrost French writers ti\ to make them 
ont, liirt ti gallant little C'hr-r-.tran state holding their 
own stoutly, after the fashion of Pelayo, against 
the common foe ; and yet this pillar of the church, 
this iiiotrs chanqirott of Christianity, hut frorrt the 
eouvension of the Baxons, comes down ujion them, 
for Iris own ends treats them as if they w ere 
Saracens, or wor.se, takes away from them tlreir 
artttorrr wherein they trusted, their walls, next to 
their rnorrrrtaiiis tlreir best reliance, and le.T.\c.s therrr 
naked to tiieir euenties. Eginhard may talk of the 
perfidy of the Ga.scons, artd poets sentimentalise 
over the dolorosa rotta, but history ami justice will 
call it a merited retrihrrtion for overheating nrili- 
tarisrrr, atrd the projier luririshtitent of insolent coir- 
tenrpt for a w eak adversary. 

Naturally, the tragic char ncter of the disaster, and 
the reverse to the rrrrghty king of the Franks at the 
close of wdrat was looked rrpon as a holy war, rrrade 
a deeit and wide-.s])tead itrtptession. ijpon hittisolf 
the eti'ect, the Annals say, was that it clouded the 
-success of his expedition, and there cart he no dorrht 
that already itr liis lifetime it was a tlienie with the 
popttlar minstr els far and w ide. lit the niiddle of the 
9th century the biographer of Louis held it needless 
to mention the naine.s of those w ho fell, qnia vulguta 
sunt. In course of time the story underwent niodi- 
lications in the hands of the poets. Everything in 
it w ns magnified. The experlition became a cam- 
paign _ lasting twice as many jeais as it had 
occupied inonths ; the disaster was made a defeat 
of vast proportions, which, as a matter of course, 
wrm accounted for by treachery, the traitor Gauehin 
being invented for tlrat purpose ; the Basques were 
turned into Saracens; and for further dramatic 
effect Charlemagne, who was but thirty-si.'s, was 
lepi'e.seuted ns a venerable old man with a snow- 
white beard, and Roland as hi.s neplievv. And here 
it may he asked, how came Roland to be set up .as 
hero? Eginbaid mentions two otbeis as baviiig 
fallen, Anselm anti Eggihard, both of them persons 
of at least equal rank, and more immediately con- 
nected with the sovereign; but nothing more is 
heard of either. The only explanation is that, if they 
were left unwept, nnlronorrred, .and unsung, it was he- 
cartse the jongleiiis could not conveniently .sing tlieii' 
names, while Rodl.and, Holland, Rollaiiz, Roland 
lent itself to song a.s if made on purpose. ‘An old 
song ’ is held to mark the zero of importance, Imt 
it is one of the most potent of agencie.s. It Irii ks 
among the roots of history, dispensing iirmiortality 
at will, and conferring renown irrespective of deeds 
or iireiits. Rol.and, for aught we know, was only 
an ordinary Breton country-gentleman, lint old 
songs have made liini the equal of Achilles, Hector, 
Ale.xauder the Great, and Arthur of Britain. Of 
these old song.s sve know little or nothing heyond 
the fact of their existence. If the hurhara eurminu 
taken down by Cliarlenragne's orders svere of the 
same sort, they svere probably the only ones of tire 
kind ever committed to writing. Nor do we know 
much more of their relation to the earliest written 
lays. W. Leon Gautier, who has made the subject 
the study of Iris life, at first held tlrat the chansons 
de geste were little more than the primitive songs 
strung together, hut he now thinks that they were 
itierely inspired by them, and borrowed only tlreir 
legendary and traditional elenrent.s. The trntli 
probably lies between tire two views. It is more 
likely that there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn between tire songs and tire chansons de 
geste, and that the latter were of very gradual 
growth. Tire jongleurs in singing the songs, can- 
tilenre, or ballads, as we should call them, re- 
lating to an event like the Roncesvalles disaster. 
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would iiiitiiu/illy from time to time iiitioiluce uew 
ones for the take of novelty or as connecting links, 
and tlms a recognised sequence would be estab- 
lislieil, which, as iniustielsy became more and iiioie 
of an art, the jongleurs more like trouveres, and 
their heareis more cultured and ciitical, would in 
course of time grow into a continuous lay. By 
some such process aa tins, in all piobabiiity, the 
Chanson de Roland, iinquBstioiiably the oldest and 
best of the chansons cle f/cste, wa.s produced. 

The oldest form in wliich we have it is that of the 
Jiy. in the Bodleian Library, O.'tford, written pre- 
sumably towards tlie end of the 12th century; but 
this is evidently by no means its oldest form as a 
consecutivepoem. AI. Gautier, who lovea precision, 
places its composition beb\veezi the Norman Con- 
quest and tlie lust Ci'iisjule, but it is impossible to fi.'c 
precisely the date at -whicli it ceased to be a mere 
cougeiies of songs and became a chanson do gostc; 
at any rate the two references to Eughuul as one 
of Charlemagne’s tunny conquests cannot he relied 
n]Jon. Nor do the allusioiiN to Alont Saint-Micliel 
justify the assertion that it is ccrtaiidi/ the work 
of aNoiuiaii. It is of oouise in the language of 
the mutheru half of France, the language of the 
trouviiies, hut there is no good reason for assigning 
it to any one province. An interesting reference to 
the country of the poem ia spoiled hy M. Gautier. 
The death of Roland, we are told, was pre.saged in 
Fi'ance by storms and uartlniuakes ‘from saint- 
Miohel to SeinK, from Besaneon to Wis.sant.’ It is 
not certain Ireve what place is meant bySeiiu. M. 
Franoisqne-JIichol svrggests Sens ; a isth-centuvy 
MS. reads Rains (Heims); M. Gautier boldly pro- 
po.ses tlie 'saints of Cologne’ — i.e. the relics pre- 
served there. Far more piobably, as a glance at the 
map will sliow, the [ilace intended is Saiiito.s on the 
Cliarente, tlie old capital of tliu Hantoiies and of 
Saiutonge, a town that makes a considerable lignvo 
ill the middle ages and in the Charlomagne legend. 
Witli the other throe places mentioned it form.s 
a quadrangle which exactly represents the region 
within which the languo d’oil was dominant. 
South of the line from Salutes to Reaanooti was the 
country of tho laiajiic il’oc, tlie l-’rovenyal ; west of 
the line from Mont Saint-Michel to Saintes was 
tlie Breton ; east of the line from Beeanyou to 
Wissant, near Calais, the language was Teutonic. 
The old minstrel was not thinking of a Rhine 
frontier, as M. Gautier imagines, but of the habitat 
of his hearers, the country where his words would 
be undeistooii. The (jest, and most likely tlie 
oldest, part of the poem is that which deals with 
the coiubat at Roncesvalles, Roland’s refusal, until 
too late, to sound his horn, the dood.s and deaths 
of the peels one hy one, and of Roland last of all. 
The opening portion, tlie despatch of Ganeloii at 
Roland’s suggestion as envoy to the Saracens, hia 
auger and betrayal of Roland in revenge, and tlic 
eonohidingiiartj'Uie vengeance of Charlemagne, and 
the trial and death of Ganelou, probably came later. 
There can be little doubt that the episode of the 
Emir Baliganb was a comparatively late addition. 

Besides the O.xford AIB. tlicre are half-a-dozen 
others ranging from the l.Sth to tho IGth cen- 
tury. The dinereuces between the earlier and later 
aie signilicant. In the Gxfonl MS., which is 
one of the little pocket oojiies carried by the jong- 
leurs, the assonant rhyme (that which' disregards 
the consonants and depends on the accented vowel) 
is> maintained tluoughont, tlie same assonance being 
kept up to the end of eacli lireak or paragraph. In 
the later MSS. the assonant ia turned into tlie full 
ooiisonant rhyme, and tho poem e.xpaiuloil to twice 
or thrice its former length, The first shape is the 
poem aa swi/y; tiie second as adapted for readers 
when the minstrel was no longer tlie sole vehicle 
for poetry and reading was becoming a cominon 


accomplishment. A veiy clo.se German veisioii 
the Rnolandes Liet, shows that early in the loil’i 
centiny tlie chanson had passed out of its native 
country and language ; and it is almost as closcdy 
followeil in the Icelandic Karktmatjnns Saffa of tlie 
IStli. The Chanson de llolund i.s the foundation 
of the Chailemagne legend, Charles’s wais and 
quan-eis with his vassals would no doubt of them, 
selves have furnished themes for the jongleuis hnt 
the legend, culminating in the Morgaiite of Pulci 
and the Orlandos of Boiardo and Ariosto, is the 
outcome of the stoiy of Roland and Roncpsvalles. 

The following aie the jmntetl editions of the Chiinsoii 
de Ralmui From the Oxford MS., hy Fianoisqne Jlichd 
(Fans, 1837); Text, with traii.slation, by P. Gonin (Paris 
1850); the O.xfoid text, ech by Professor Muller (Giitt’ 
18.51; reprinted ivith additions, 1803, 1878); 2dW of 
F. Miflhel’s, with text of 13th-centiiry MS, in the Bit, 
Nat. added ( Pans, 1807 ) : Renmval, Oxford text E 
Uoehmer (Halle, 1,872) ; JIS. of Lib, of St Mark, Venice 
fac-.siiuile by E. Kolbiiig (Heilbromi, 1877) ; O.xfoid MS,' 
cd. liyE. Stengel, with a pliotogiaph fivo-shinle (Hoillnonn 
1878); Text, with translation m assonant ihyme, Petit 
de Jullevillu (Paris, 1878); Text, with translation, ooiii- 
uicntary, notes, &c., by Liiou Cautior (IGth ed. 1887), 
Tliere aie oilier ti,anslatioiis hy Joiiaiii, Lehugeiir ,St 
Alhiii, and Jiihert. By far the host is liy tlie Baron d’Aviii 
(Pans, 180.5, 1800, 1877). 'I’lio liuolimdis LiU was 
lirinkd in 1727, and again by W. Giiimn in 1838, and by 
Karl Barteoli ( 1874) ; and there it, a translation by W. 
Hertz (1801). Airs Alnrsh in ISM translated ’Vifet's 
eiiitoiiie of the pooin, and Mr John O’Hagan has given 
air accurate, scholarly, and hiiiritcd version from the 
original (‘2d oil. 1883). Thero is also an English transla- 
tion hy L. llabillon (New York, 1B85). 

Rolniul d<i la Platiitre, Jean M.um!, ami 
Ills greater rvife, Mapame Rolanp (nde Marie- 
Jeanne, or Mamm, PhlqKm), are among the moat 
inemorablc luartyi's of the French Revolution. 
IloUuid was born of a decayed legal family at 
Villofianclie neai Lyons in 178-1. IIo'iiiade]ii.s'wa,y 
unaided, and bad I’i-sen U) be imspector of manufac- 
tures at Amierih, when about the elosu of 1775 he 
made tlie aequaiiiLaiice of Ills gifted wife. She was 
twenty years his jiiuior, having been bom at 
Paris, 18th March 1754, daiigbter of an ongiwer, 
who had ruined himself by unlucky speoulatioii&. 
Prom the lii-st an eager and imaginative cliihl, 
she read overytliing, even heraldry, and I’lutaich 
made the young idealist a lepublk'au for life. At 
eleven she went for ayear into a coni-ent topiepnie 
for her lii.st eommniiioii, ne.vt passed a year with 
her grandmotirer, and thou rotm ued to her fatlier'a 
house, where siie read Bullbn, Bo.sBuet, and Ilel- 
ydtius, and at length found her go.spel in the wiit- 
ing.s of Roii.s,soan. Her admiiabre motlier died in 
1775, and the girl, .solitary and poor, untouched in 
heartily her many adniiievs, and soured to her father 
by his iiusoomluct, at length in February 1780 
m.-iriied the estimable Roland. lie was over fort.v, 
thin, yellowish, careless in diess, abrupt and aiistoio 
in mannei's, solid and well-informed indeed, but 
dry, unsympathetic, and iuldietud to talking about 
himself. But she buried tlie latent (lassious of 
her heart, ami for ten yeais made lier.solf an 
admirable wife and mother, uith perfect domestic 
siin|)licity. They lived at Amiens, where her only 
child, a daughter, was born (October 1781); and 
nc.Kt at liycins, and travelled in England and 
SwitzorlniKl. Tlie Agricultural Bociety of Lyons 
charged Rolaiid to draw up its cuhiev for the Stales- 
gencrai, and in February 1791 ho went to Paris to 
wateli the interests of its municipality, rotuniud to 
Lyons in September, but came back to Paris before 
tlio closo of the year. It was iioiv that Madame 
Roland’s masculine intellect and rvomau’s heart 
made her the queetr of a ootoiio of young atrtl 
eloqiient errtlrusiasts that included all the famous 
and ill-fated hjndur.s of tho Gironde, BrjsHot, Buzot, 
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Petioii, and at hr&t even llobe&piene and Danton. 
Her noble beauty, dark evpiessive eye«, sweet 
voice, and eloquent words added a "charm to 
patriotism that was irresistible. In llareh 1792 
Kolaird becairre nriirister of the Interior, and his 
still manners, lourrd hat, and unbuckled shoes 
struck dismay into tire court. Three months later 
he was dismissed for his disloyal remonstrance to 
the king, who had refused to sanction the decree 
for the banrshrrrent of the priests. It was Madame 
Roland’s vigorous pen that wrote this letter, as 
indeed she wrote nrost of the papers that her 
Irusb.and signed. He was recalled after the king’s 
removal to the Terrrple, made hitrrself hateful to 
the Jacobins by his protests against the September 
massacres, and took his part in the last inetfectnal 
strrrggle of the Girondists to forrrr a nroderate party. 
It was in the last days of the Giroirde that the 
reciprocal affection between Madame Ilolarrd and 
Buzot crossed the irrhefruite bounds that separate 
friendship frorrr love. It was the one touch of soft- 
ness that her nature needed, says Sairrte-Berrvc, to 
make it rvholly femirriire atrd French. But her 
Spartan soul sacriliced its passion to duty, and 
strong in the prrrity of her heart she made a 
confidant of her husband, partly perhaps because 
she sought in this a strange safeguard against her- 
self, bub doubtless still irrore becarrse the ideal love 
to that exalted vir giiral heart was a love nourished 
upotr sacrifices, that encircles its object with an 
aureole of respect, and dreads to find in possession 
tire end of its encharrttrtent. The struggle brorrght 
on six days of physical exlrrurstion, aitd on the 
seventh the souttd of the tocsirr annorrrrced the 
proscription of the Tweirty-two {31st May). 
Roland had been arrested, hrrt escaped and fled to 
Rouen; Buzot aird some of the other.? fled to Caen to 
organise insurreotiorr, hut in vain ; next day she 
herself was seized and carried to the Ahhaye." Set 
at liberty two days later-, she was arrested anew 
and taken to Sairrte-Polagie. Sire had live nrore 
irrontlrs of prison before death closed her tragedy 
of life, and durirrg this time she wrote her un- 
finished Mdmoires, furtively, with a swiftly flowiirg 
pen, on sheets of coarse gray paper given her by 
a kindly turulcey, often blotted by the falling 
tears. The stern joy with whroh she had hailed 
the dawn of revolution, her hatred of the throne, 
tire high hope and heroic disirrLerestodire.ss of her 
dreams— all her sincere illrisiotr.s were now dissi- 
pated, arrd at lerrgth she saw into the heart of 
that decla.trrat(try tragedy called the Revolution. 
Her olraracter, ntade perfect throrrgh anfforing, took 
on a new refinetrrerit ; she carried with her into 
death sornethrrrg of the sairotity of the rrrartyr, and 
still, in Carlyle’s phrase, like a white Grecian 
statue, sererrely complete, she shines in that black 
wreck of tiring.?. She bore herself in prison with 
a gracious atrd qrrecnly dignity, burred in her 
Thomson, Shaftcsbrrry, Plutarch, atrd Tacitus. The 
approach of death unsealed her lips, and (22d June 
to 7th July) in four letters to Buzot, strangely 
discovered in 1863, she .spoke orrt a love that could 
never trow come into conflict with duty. On the 
1st Noveirtber, the morning of the execution of the 
Twenty -two, she was transferred to the Con- 
ciergerie, and there bay for eight days. Sire went 
to tire Tribunal dressed all in white, her long 
black hair banging down to tire girdle, and in tire 
dusk of tire Stir Novemlior 1793 sire was carried 
to tire guillotine along with a trerrrbiing printer of 
assignats, whom she asked Sarrrsorr to take fir.st to 
save Iritrr the horror of seerirg her head fall. — ‘You 
cannot,’ said she, ‘refuse the last request_ of a 
woman.’ It is rrsually told how, on the point of 
entering the awful shadows of eternity, she asked 
for perr and paper- to write down the strange 
thoughts that wer-e i-raing within her, hut Sainte- 


Beirve tiiiuks it itrrpo'-rihlc. pireitlf, mrtiuc to the 
mature of the ireroirre, as-rvell as utiairtlteuticatpil 
by good corrtewpor.iry evidcrrcc. As she looked 
rrp at the statue of Liberty, she exclaimed, ‘0 
Lilierte, cfrmme on t'a jouee !’ or as it is still more 
cottrruotrly given, ‘ (J Liber te, que de ci-iiires on 
conrnret err ton nottt ! ’ .“she had often .said Irev 
lurshaiid would not long survive her ; a week later 
he tan hirtrself tliroirgh urth his sword-stick near 
PiOuen, Nuveitther l.r, 1793. 

Madame Ilolaml's MiuiuirCi reflects Irttle of the 
horrors amid whrch it \va, writtrrr. but rs a serene and 
dehghtful revelation of her youth in a senes of charming 
glimpses. But in -writing she is best and most natural in 
her letters, as in the series to Bose, those to Bancal des 
Issarts, the four to Buzot, arid the exquisitely simple 
letters to her tw-o school fritnd~, Heiinette and .Sophie 
Camlet. The best editions of the J/t /utiu-es, for the first 
time printed in their entirety, are those of Daub, in (1804) 
and Faugcre (181)4). His L'ttira -neie collected by 
Bauban (2 vols. 18G7). .See the histories of the Revolu- 
tion by Michelet, Carlyle, Von Sybel, Arc. ; the studies 
of Daub.in (1804); Mathilde Blind (ISbtl); V, A-imy, 
Deux Femmes dlLbrcs (18S4); and Austin Dobson, Four 
Frenckicomen ( 1890) ; Hainte-Beuv e, in Fonicaux Lundh^ 
yol.^viii., and m Portraits de Femmii, ; and E. Scherer, 
in htwlcb sur Ja Literature Coiitcmporaine, vol, ii. 

Rolf. See Northmen, Nohmandy. 

Roller {Coraciidte), a family of Picaiiaii birds 
cliaracteiistic of tbe Etliinriian .and Oriental regions, 
altliougli tbe common Roller is extensively distrib- 
uted in tbe Pabemetie legimi and a few species 
enter the Aubti.aliaii region. None are found 
in the New AYoi-Id. Madagascar pu'se&ses three 
species peculiar to itself, and ‘■o ditleiciit from one 
another that they ate regarded as types of ditteient 
genera, and so ditt’eieiit from other rollers that 
they are grouped into a separate sttlr-faiitily, 
Biachypteraoianre : they are named gi-oiiiid-iolleis, 
and are nootririial in habit. An Indian species, 
Eiifystomuii orienitiUs, is also nocturnal. ’Tire 
Cuiuiiioii Roller (Corucias garntla) is an autumn 
or tiioi-e rarely a spring visitor to the British 
Isles; and about one hiuidied have been recorded 
since the first one uas noticed by Sir Tbonias 
Browne in 1044. Some Iiare vLiteil tbe Otkiievs 



The Common Roller ( Coracias rjarrula). 

and Sbetlands, one has been found as far we.st as 
St Kilda, and about half a dozen have been 
recorded fr-om Ireland. It is a straggler to nortUei-n 
Europe; in central Europe it is coniiiion; in 
countries boi-dei-ing on the Mediten-anean it is 
vei-y abundant. It ranges through Asia to Uiiisk 
in Siheri.a and to North-west India. In winter it 
extends its migrations to Natal and Cape Colony. 
In .size it is about a foot long. The general colour 
is light hliiish green; the mantle is chestnirt- 
hrown ; the wings and rump are adorned with 
beautiful azure blue. The female resembles the 
male in plumage. Nesting takes place in the 
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Among tUe other varied jnihlic ■works of the 
Romans are their Aqueilncta (q.v.) raid bridges, 
trill niphal Arclies (q-i'-), hillars of viefcovy, and 
toiiihs. Of tlie toiiilis of the Romans llie earliest 
and best siieciiiicn is tliat of Creoilia Metella (wife 
of Crassiis) on tlie Aiijiian Way (fig. 4). It con- 
sists (like most Roimiii tomla) of a round drum 



Fig, 4.— Tomb of Ciuoilia Motella. 

placed on a Hquare biisoiiiant, and was proliiiiily 
siirnioiiiitud by a eoniciil roof. Tlio tomb of 
Aiigiistiis wiis'Kiiiiiliir, on a very largo scale, ami 
the sloping roof was Imdcou into terraces planted 
with truos. That of Adrian (now tlie castle of St 
Angelo ill Homo) is iinotlicr eiiornioii.s e.xaiiiple. 
Till! toiidis iveix! guiioriill^y ranged along the ways 
loading to tiie gates of cities. 

Tlie later toiiihs of Rome are well worthy of 
.study, as they contain iiiany .speeinieim of Iho 
tran,sitioii towards the Cliri.stian style, Tliey are 
generally vaulted, frc(|iiontlv with domes, as, for 
Histaiioo, the toinhs of St Helena and Sta Costan/.n. 
Rerginsson also places the so-called ‘Temple of 
Mhien’d Medicii’ (fig. H) amoiig.sl the tombs. It 
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Fig, E. — Plan of the Temple of Minerva Medioa at Rome. 

is a heaiitifiilly arranged building with ten sidas, 
all containing deep niches (except the side with 
the door), snnnoiinted by a clerestory, with ten 
well-proportioned windows. The vault in iiolyg- 
oiial in.side and. outside ; and tlie pondentives, 
riba, huttresaes, &c., wliioh played so important a 
part in the Christian architecture both of the East 
and West, are distinctly used in its oonslrnction. 

Of the doiiiestic arohiteotnro of the Romans we 


have many wonderfully preserved specimens in 
Hercnliuicum and Poiiipeii, showing both t]ie 
arraiigeinents and decorations of tiie dwellinge of 
nil elas.se.a. Of tlie great iialaee.s and villas, how- 
ever, none remain except the iialace of Diocletian at 
Spalato, in Daiinatia — an iuipoidant building, which 
shows many steps in the progres.s of tlie style. 

iSce, besides tiie Handbooks of architecture R. 
Adam, ifitiiis of the Palace of Diocletian (1764) '■ 
Taylor and Cressy, Archilcehmd Anliquilm of 
Homs (1821 J now ed. 1874); Freeman, Historical 
and Architectural Sketches (187G); T. G. Jack- 
son, Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria (3 vola 
1887). 

Roiiiaii tlatliolic ChiH-ch. Cardinal 
Rellarmiiie, in liis treatise Do Eod. mUit., 
cliaj). 2, deliiies the ‘ clmrch oopyriext inm is n.s, 
militant' as follows! ‘An ty J. e. iippiatott 
aasemlily of men united by Cmiiiany. 
llie ])rofe.s,sion of tlie .same Cliristian faith, 
and liy tlie comiiiiiiiioii of tlie same sacra- 
iiieiits, iiiulev tlie riilo of iugitimate pastora, 
and espeeiiiliy of tliu one vicar of Clirist on 
earth, the Roman pontiff.’ It is evident 
tliat tliis is reiilly a deliriitioii of llie Roman 
Catlioiic Cliiireli. Tlio trntli is that the 
Roiiinii Catlioiic Cliiircli claims exclusive 
right to Iho titlu of Chiircli of Cliri.st on 
eai'tli, and decliire.s tliat ‘outside of her fold 
tliere is no salvation.’ Tliis elaini of the 
Oliurdi of Rome to he Iho exclusive lut'ans 
of .salvation has heen nnieh iiii,snndoi'stBO(l, 
and eiiRs for .some wonls of explanation. 
As wo intend to roniovo a iniscoiiceptioii, 
wc explain Jirst ivliat the claim does not moan. It 
doc.s not mean that none hnt Hoinan Catholics 
are in the way of fialvation. 'Tliis is sufficiently 
clear fi-om the Encyclical letters (‘Quanto com 
Tic.iamnr’) of Pope I’ins IX., dated August 10, 
1803. ‘It is well known,’ writes His Holinoss, 
' that those who Inhour under an iiiviiioible ignor- 
ance ooiiceriiiiig our most holy religion, and 
who at the saiiio time sodulously observing the 
natural law and the precepts thovoof, wliioh are 
inscribed hy (lod on tlio lieart.s of all, lire ready 
to obey Oiod, can, the virtue of divine light 
and gi-ace working within them, attain to eternal 
life.’ It is not then the teaching of the Roman 
Chiircli that none but Roiimii Catholics are -saved, 
The sense of the axiom ‘rmlsido the Clmrcli of 
Rome tlicru is no salvation,' as nmlerstood hy 
Roman Catlioiic theologians, is that, wlieroas Christ 
caiiio on eaiili to Dstablish a chiircli which was to 
be the divinely appointed niearis for the salvation 
of all men, tlio Homan Catholie Clmrcli is that 
church. Further light may ho cast oil the sense of 
this axiom hy coiisidoring the ili.stinetion made hy 
Roman Catholic theologians between the hotly of 
tlie ciiurch and the soul of tlio clmrcli. Ry llie 
body of tlie elmrcli they understand the cliiivch 
considered as a visilde and external .society. By 
tlio soul of the clmrcli they nnderatand the super- 
natural life of the iiiumhers of the church — that is 
to say, Hiinotifyiiig grace. Whoever, then, is in 
the state of grace belongs to the .soul of the ohurcli. 
Whoever is not in the state of grace, even tliougli 
he belong to the visible and oxturiuil orgiiniBatioii or 
body of tbo church, does nob belong to llie soul of the 
cliurch. Now tbe axiom ‘ outside the church there 
is no salvation ’ has reference priniarily to the soul 
of the clinroli. Tims, then, according to Roman 
Catholic doctrine, tlie iioii-Catholic who dies iii the 
state of grace is saved. The Catholic who dies nut 
of tlie state of grace is lo.st. 

In the synihol eoiiimoiily knoivii as the Niecne 
Creed, faith is expressed ui ‘ one, Iiolj), Catholic, 
and Apostolic Clnireli.’ Christian antiquity then 
regarded unity, sanctity, catliolioity, and aposto- 
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licity aa properties of the true chiireli. Tlie 
Church of Kome claims to possess these properties, 
and to possess them manifestly, and in conse- 
fpience claims to he clearly reoognisahle as the 
true church of Christ, — Tire Clmrcli of Konre 
claims to he one, with the complete.st and most 
perfect unity, with unity of doctrine, unitv of 
liturgy, and unity of government. (1) With unity 
of doctrine. Roman Catholics all the world oveV 
have precisely the same faith ; the learned, indeed, 
may have a larger aorpiaintanoe with the doctrines 
of faith than the illiterate ; hut there is nothing 
believed by the 2 nost learned tlieologiaii which is 
not believed, at least implicitly, by the most simple 
member of the faithful. Every Roman Catholic 
says, ‘ I believe whatever the holy Catholic 
Church proposes for my belief.’ (2) iVith unity 
of liturgy. In every part of the world the Roman 
Catholic Churoh offers the .same unbloody sacrifice 
of the mas.s, everywhere administers the same sacra- 
ments, everywhere observes the .same great festival 
days, i&c. (3) With unity of government. Roman 
Catliolics, whetliev living under monarchical or 
republican governments, whether united to each 
otiier or divided from each other 1 ly their various 
national interests, are everyw'liere in subjection to 
their pastoi',3 and bi.sliops, and above all to the 
Holy See. Indeed, it has peihaps never been 
denied that with respect to unity the Roman 
Clatholic Churcli excels all other churches. — The 
Roman Catholic Church claims to possess visil)ly 
the second property of the true ehureh— viz. 
sanciifi/. Site claims to he holy ( I ) by I'eason of 
the holy doobrines which .she leaches. Thus, she 
insists upon the great truth of moral respoiisi- 
hilitj 2 . She declai'es that, thon'di niaii’s freedom 
of will was impaired by the Fall, it wa.s not de- 
stroyed ; that freedom of will remains, and that 
no adult can be saved without the due exercise 
of it. She proclaims tliat ‘ faith without woi'les Lh 
dead.’ She calls upon her oliildren to confront 
their evil pa,ssious with the weapons of fasting .and 
niortilication in their hands ; holds in high honour 
the ‘life of counsels,’ the life of i-oluutary poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ; and declares that such 
was the life of the Lord and of the preenraor of 
tlie Lord. (2) By reason of the means of holiness 
which she provides. Prominent amongst these a 
Roitiaii Catholie would place the sacrament of 
penance. (3) By reason of tlie fruit of holiness 
whioli she produces. Professing that she has 
existed from the lirst, the Roman Catliolic Church 
claims as her own all the saints of past times. 
She declares that her power of producing saints 
is strong to this day, and points to a St Francis 
Xavier, a St Charles Borroineo, a St Philip 
Neri, a St Francis de Sales, a St Vincent de Paul, 
and many other saints of more recent times. 
And whoever is aoijuaiuted with the rigorous 
inquiry whioh precedes the process of canoni- 
sation, whatever he may thinlc of the faith of 
those canonised by Rome, will admit that the 
-saints of the Roman Church were men of even 
heroic virtue. —The Roiu.an Catholic Church claims 
to visibly possess the third property of the true 
church — viz, catholiciin. She claims to he Catholic 
.de jure, inasmuch as she was commissioned to 
‘ teach all nations ; ’ and also de facto, and this in 
three ways. ( 1 ) With respect to persons. This 
mean.s that Roman Catholies constitute by far the 
moat numerous body of Christinii.s. (2) With 
respect to iilaoo. This means that the Roman 
Catholie religion is more or less diffused wherever 
Christianity prevails. (3) With respect to time. 
This means that she has existed visibly since the 
days of the apostles, and that she lyill exist visibly 
till the end. 'Tlie claim of continued existence 
iroiii the first really merges into the claim of 


, apoatolieity, which we shall next e.xplaiti. Her 
I belief in her cnntiiniance of e.xi.'itence till the end 
' she base.s on Chiist’.s promise of constant assLt- 
! since, which .she ileclares was made to lieiself. — 
Finally, the Clnirch of Rome chiinis to jiosses.s 
visibly the fourth property of the true church — 
apostolicity. She claims to he apostolic (1) as 
founded liy Christ through the apostles, and be- 
cause her pastors descend from the apostles by a 
succession which has never been broken. Under 
this head we may remark that, while many Pro- 
testant writers have denied that St Peter the 
apostle ever resiiied in Rome, on the other liaiid 
many well-known Protestant authorities, sncli as 
Barrow, Cave, Clianiier, Vossius, Baratier, Bisliop 
Pearson, and Whistoii, have freely conceded this to 
the Catholics. Whistou states that the fact of .St 
Peter’s residence at Rome ‘is so clear in Christian 
antiquity that it is a .shame for any Protestant to 
confess that any Protestant ever denied it.’ Bishop 
Peiir.son declares that ‘it is wonderful tliafc tlio.se 
can he found who deny that Peter ever was at 
Roiiie.’ Baratier is still more eiuphatie ; ‘All the 
ancients,’ he wiites, ‘and the gi'eat majority of the 
modems have undertaken to derive the ,siiecet.sion 
of the bi.shops of Rome from the apo.stle Peter, 
.‘so great in this niattei’ has been the .agreement of 
all that in truth it ought to he deemed a miracle 
that certain persons born in our day have presumed 
to ileny a fact so manifest.’ Besides claiming con- 
nection with the ajmstles, by a line of juistors 
descending froio them in miiiiteirupted aiicceiMOu, 
the Church of Rome claims to he apostolical (2) by 
reason of her doctrines. She denies that she has 
ever surrendered any doctrine taught by the 
apostles, and she denies that slie has ever profes.sed 
any doctrine which is not contained in divine 
apostolical tradition. Here it must he reuienihered 
that, while the Church of Rome accepts the Word 
of God alone and exclusively .a.s the Buie of Faith, 
besides the Sacred Scriptures or written Word of 
God it admits an unwritten Word of God, which 
j)o.s.sesses an authority equal to that of the written 
Woi'd. By the unwritten Word of God Rom.an 
Catliolics underst.'uid a body of Iriitlis delivered by 
Christ to the apostles, and by the apostles to their 
successors, and which were not in the lirst instance 
coinmitted to writing. It is certainly worthy of 
note that Christ did not write, but preach ; that he 
did not command his aiiostles to write, but to 
preach ; that only live nut of the twelve apostles — 
reckoning St Mathias in the place of .Judas— are 
recorded to have written anything at all ; that 
three out of these five — St Peter, St James, and St 
Jude— have left us nothing move than brief exiistles, 
written under particular circum.stanceM, and for 
™ecial reasons ; that more than half of the New' 
'Testatiient was written by inspired men who_were 
not among the apostles to whom the oomniission 
was addressed by our Saviour. The church is the 
depositary, guardian, and living and infallible in- 
terpreter of both the written and the unwritten 
Word of God. It may be reniiirked, in passing, 
that there would seem to be some analogy between 
the Roman Catholic rule of faith and the civil 
constitution of England. According to Judge 
Blackstone’s Commentary, the iiiunieipal laws of 
England are divided into iex non scripta, the un- 
written or common law, and the lex scripta, or 
statute law; and the common law is the ‘liret 
ground and chief coi7ier-,stone of the laws of Eng- 
land.’ If the question arises as to how these 
customs or maxims are to he known, and by wboia 
their validity is to be determined, Blackstone 
decides that the question must be settled by the 
judges in the several courts of justice, for these 
judges are ‘the depositaries of the law, the living 
oracles, who must decide iii all cases of doubt.’ 
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The CliUi'ch of Koine toac]ien that no addition 
liasj ever been made to the deposit of faitli left 
by tlie apostles to the church, and that no ob- 
jective increase of revelation is to be expected. 
She does not deny that divine revelations liavc 
been made to individuals since the days of the 
apostles, but she holds that such revelations do 
not ineiease the deposit of Christian revelation, 
and do not constitute an article of Catholic faith 
to be professed by all the faithful. The faithful 
am not bound to accept revelations niadoto piivate 
pel sons, even though the cliurch should express 
approval of these levelatioiis; for it is underatood 
that the chiircli does nob intend by Iier approval 
to guarantee their geiiuiueness. The approval 
of the church amuiinta to no iiioie than a deciaia- 
tioii that lliBie is notliing in the supposed reiela- 
tioius at vaiianee witli Bound faith and inmalily. 
iliit though the entire deiioait of faith was received 
by tli6 cluireli from tliu apostles, it does not follou 
that' all the tuiths contained in this deposit were 
revealed e.i.pli<'iUij, and have been at all times 
fxplkitl tmgkb by the cliureli. There has, in- 
deed, never been any diU'eronce with lespeet to 
the forutid object, as it is called, or niotiie of 
faith, AYliatevcr truth has boon believed lias 
always been acoepted on the aiitlioiiby of God 
who ro\ ealed it. But with raspeet to tlie miitrrkd 
object of faith — i.e. the tnitlis of revelation — tlieio 
has been Llih diUbrenou, that, while some have 
been from the lirst explicitly believed, otkeia ueie 
at one Lime believed implicitly only. Tlie distiuet 
proposition and promulgation of tlie&c latter doc- 
trines belongs to the magisteriwm, or teaching 
ollice, which the church exercises under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

The cliurch fulllla this teacliing ollice in many 
ways ! ( 1 ) By indicating in detail the various truths 
contained in some complex article of explicit faith. 
Thus, it was always expressly believed by the 
clmi'oh that our Haviour was a true and perfect 
man. But it our Saviour was tiuly man it lollows 
that lie iio.ssessed a human body, a laUmml soul, 
a human will, and a Imman energy. And theao 
vaiious eonseoueiioos the church distinctly pro- 
])()sod for explicit belief, on the emergence of the 
Gnostic, Aiiolliiiarian, Monotlielite, and other 
heicsies at variance with these consequcncos. Or, 
to take an instance from Roman Catholic theology, 
the plenitude of the primacy of the Bishop of Koine 
ha,s alvvayH been a piinciple of failh explicitly ho- 
lievod. But, as occasions and oireumHtance.s re- 
qiiiied, the chureh lias proposed foi' explicit faith 
one or other of the prerogatives involved in this 
primacy, (2) By enunciating in particnliir ti’uLlw 
already comprehended in some univeisal proiiosition 
of explicit faith. Thus, wliilo tlie church liiul already 
taught that grace was necessary for all saluliuy 
actions and states, on occasion of the Weniipelagian 
lioresy it distinctly decreed that grace was ucces- 
sary for entrance into the way of salvation and for 
porseverance in the same. (3) By proposing dis- 
tinctly and articulately what was already believod, 
thougli M'itli loss distinctness, Thus, according to 
Komau Catholics, it lias always been the belief 
-c 4.i,„ bonour of 


i.ilidity of heretical baptism was impuo-ned slm 
expiessly declaied that where the proper niattei 
foiiu, and intention were employed such baptism 
was valid, Thus, then, aceoiding to tlie Komaii 
Catholic teaching, theic may be truths objectivedy 
contained in tlie deposit of revelation, or the le- 
inote rule of faith, wliicli have not been always 
cleaily pvojiosecl ami promulgated by the inoxi- 
niatc rule of faith— i.e. the mugiUarinm of the 
cliuicli. Until they aie tbiiB piojiosed and luo- 
luiilgated they may bo c, ailed in question wilh- 
out loss of faitli; for the unity of faith is 
maintained so long as there is due subjection to 
the niugiUerium of the church. In the iiislory of 
many doctrines rve may distinguish tlnee distinct 
phases; (1) In the lirst instance, they are ini- 
lilicitiy contained in revelation indeed', but not 
yet proposed by the chiircli ; and liy tlie faithful 
they aie not explicitly believed, neitlior aie they 
called in qiu'Ktion. (2) Then nrises a controveisy 
concerning these doctrines; some aie for accepting, 
others for rejecting them, (3) Kiiially, the chin chi 
either by .solemn jmlgmeiii; oi by her common toaoli- 
iiig, declares that the,se doetiines belong to the 
tleposit of revelation ; and lliencefoni aid they are 
an object of explicit faith. 

Por llic teacbiiig of tlie Roman Catholic Cliurch 
concerning the Holy Bee we must refer our leadeis 
to the articles PopE, INFALUBIUTY, &c. "VVe 
may, however, mention here that tlie veiy name 
Roman Catholio is intended as an expression 
of the belief that there can be no true Cath- 
olicity without union willi Home. Homan Catli- 
olic.s asseit tliat there can be no oatbolicily 
without unity ; and they contend that the See of 
Rome has always been regarded as the source of 
unity, ami tliat communion with Home was le- 
giirilod by the early churcli as the ultimate pi oof 
of orthodoxy. In support of this contention tliey 
quote many striking declarations of tlia Pathem 
and of the early councils. _ '’Hie name ‘Kouian 
Catiiolic’ i,s not nmv. Caidinal Newman, writing 
of the litli and 0th centuries, saya : ‘ It is moie 
than remarkable tliat Catholics of Ibis period weie 
deuoteil by the additional title of “ Eomans.” Nor 
wa.a this association of Catholicism with the See 
of Koine an introduction of that age’ {Eaay on 
Drreluj/iiieui, chap. v.). 

Tlie hieraiehy of the Homan Catholic Cliuicli 
con.si.sts of the .sovereign pontil!', who is assisted 
by tho Saeied College of Cardinals, and by several 
siicicd_ congregations, or iiei'inanont ccelesiastical 
committees; of tlie patiiaieli.s, areld)ialioji.s, and 
bishopn ; of the apo.sto!ie dolegni.es, vieai.s, and 
prefects; ami of certain abbots and iiiebites. The 
cardinals, who arc the advi.scis and assi.stiints of 
llie sovereign pontiH', constitute the siipieme coun- 
cil or senate of the church ; and on the dealli 
of tlie i>onUll' they elect his successor. The College 
of Cardinals when complete consists of 70 mein- 
borri: 6 cardinal bishops, whoso dioceses aic the 6 
‘tiiiburbaii Bees’ of Ostia and VcdlcLii, Poito and 
Santa Billina, Albano, Frascati, I’alestiiiia, and 
Sabina, GO cardinal piicsts, and 14 cardinal 
deacons. In January 1891 there weie 04 car- 
diimls, of whom 30 w'cre Italian ; 9 Austrian, 
. -1 . I Ti,.it;Qii siihiects 
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viiiciiil Synods. (2) Tlie Congieration of IJisliops 
and llegiilaia, for judging appeals against episco- 
al sentences, for the hearing of causes hetwcen 
isliops pd regulars, and for the levision awl 
approliation of lules of leligious hndies. (3) The 
Congiegation of Propaganda, for the iiropagation 
of the faith and the government of the chmcli in 
non-Catholic countries. Attached to this tlieie is 
a Congregation for Atl'aiis of the Oriental Rite, with 
a commission for the revision and correction of 
Oriental hooks, (_4) The Congregation of Sacied 
Rites, for the decision of all questions lelative to 
the liturgy, rite.s, and ceremonies, and for the 
conduct of the proeesse.s of the lieatification and 
canonisation of saints. (5) The Congiegation of 
file Index, for the condemnation of writings pre- 
judicial to faith or nioiality. (6) Tlie Congi-ega- 
tion of the Holy Office, sometimes known as the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, for the examina- 
tion and repression of heretical doctrines. (7) Tlie 
Conm-egation of_ Indulgences and Sacred Relies, 
for the proelaniation of indnigences and tlie decision 
of questions relating to tlieni, and for the aiitlienti 
cation and dietrihution of relics. (8) The Congre- 
gation of Ecoleeiastioal Inniinnity, for maintain- 
ing ecclesiastical privileges and exoiiiptions, as to 
persons, places, and things. The jurisdiction of 
the oongiegations does not cease on the death of 
tlie sovereign pontiff; nevertheless all important 
limsiness is suspended diuiiig the vacancy of the 
Holy See. 

There are 10 patriaichates, with 1.3 patriarchal 
sees— 8 of the Latin rite, ami 5 of Oriental rite. 
The greater or more ancient patriarchates are those 
of Alc.xandrin, Latin; Antioch, with 4 patriarchal 
sees, Latin, Mamiitc, Mdcliitc, and ^y/ac ; Con- 
stantinople, Latin; and Jenisalein, lAitin. Tlieless 
are those of Eahylon, Chaldaic; Cilicia, AmCHiUH; 
East Indie, s, Latin; Lishoii, JjCttin; Venice, iuffn,- 
and West Indies, I^atin. There aie in the coni- 
iiiiinion of Rome, besides the 13 patriarchal see.s, 
871 archiepiscojial and episcopal residential secs 
of tlie Latin rite, and 76 arohiopisoopal and episco- 
pal residential sees of Oriental rite. Besides the 
aiclihishops and bishops of these residential sees, 
theie were in January 1891 308 archhyiops and 
hisliops of iitvinr sees. In the British eiiijiiie there 
are 123 Roman Catholic lesidential arolnejuscopal 
and episcopal sees, 23 vioariates-apnstolic, and 
8 prefeetnres-apostolio, with a Roman Catholic 
population of about lO millions. _ Nineteen of the 
23 vioariates-apostolic in the British empire are 
held or administered by bishops of titular sees. 
Titular sees, or, as they were .styled tiin882, sees 
in jMi'tibns infldelium-—\.e,. sees which in ancient 
times existed in those eastern regions which liave 
now lost the faith and fallen into barhmsni— are, 
for the most part, assigned to archbishops and 
hishops who are appointed to apostolic delegations, 
of wdiich there are 7, or to vicariates-apostolic, of 
which there are 118, or to pvefeotures-apostolic, 
of which there are 37, or to the office of coadjutor, 
auxiliary, or administrator of a diflcese._ Delegates- 
apostolic and vicars-apostolic enjoy episcopal juris- 
diction, and exercise episcopal poweis, in countries 
where a hierarchy proper has never been estab- 


Gregory XVf, created eight di-tricts or vicariates, 
the London, Western, Eariein, Central, Welsh, 
Lancasliiie, Yorkshiie. and Nnithern, each dis- 
trict having, of cmiisc, it-- own \irar-aiiostolic. In 
bSilO Pope Pins IX. le-eriahlislied the Roman 
Catholic liieiaicliy in England. The vicar-t-apos- 
tolic w ere all hi-.hops of titular sees. Thus, Cardinal 
WLiciiian, who lietnre the lestniation of the liier- 
arcliywa'- lirar-apostolic for the London district, 
was entitled while \ icar-apostolic Bisliop of Meli- 
lotaiiiiis. Piefects-apnstnlic aie as a rule not 
lishops, Imt simple priests, who receive finm the 
HoIySccautlioritv toexeici-'C ^wnsf-epiocnpal juris- 
diction in niissionaiy conntrie'. 

As is well known, the Latin rite pi avails with 
few exceptiniih in the We.'t, .and ako in .some 
regions of the East ; iievcitheles^ various otlier rites 
aie also follnweil within the coninninioii of Rome. 
These .aie ( 1 ) the Gieek rite, of which there are the 
following fni ms. (n) The (lieeo-Ihmniani.an. Tlieie 
are 3 hisliops .and 1 arclihishoji of this rite, whose 
sees aie sitn.ated in Au'-tria-Hnngaiy. Tlie lan- 
gii.ageof tlie liturgy ia Ronmaiiiaii, excepting in the 
parish of Seaiusin, in tlie diocese of Liigos, wlieie 
the Iangiia<re employed is the ancient Slav. (J) 
The Gieco-Rnthenian. There aie 8 hi.shop.s and 1 
arelihishoj) of this rite, with sees in Amstiia- 
Hnngary and Rns>ian Poland. The liturgical 
language is tlie ancient Slav, (c) The Greco- 
Bulgaiian. Of this rite there is an aichhisliop, 
vicar-apostolic, for Constantinople and its neigh- 
honrhnnil, witli 2 bishops, vicars-apostolic, for 
Macedonia and Tin ace. Tlie lituigical language 
is ancient Slav'. (J) The Greco-Jfelcliite. Of this 
rite is the Melcliite patriaich of Antioch, with 4 
aieli bishops and 9 bishops, whose .secs are situated 
in Syria. The liturgical language is the Aiahic. 
Tlieie are missions at Cie.sarea in Cappadocia, 
Constantinople, ami Malgaia in Tlnaco of the pnre 
Greek rite, which are also in communion with 
Rome. (2) The Syii.ac rite, of which there are 
the following forms. { n ) The ])iire Syi iac. Of this 
rite is the .Syiiae patriarch of Antioch, with 4 arch- 
bishops and 8 hislio]js, whose sees are situated in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkish Armenia. Tlie litur- 
gical language is the ancient Syriac, [b) Tlie 
Syro-Clialdaic. Of tliis rite is the patiiaichate of 
Babylon, with 4 aichiepisoopal and 7 episcopal sees 
situated in Kuidistan, Tuikish Ainicnia, Jleso- 
potamia, and Peiria. The litingic.al language is 
the ancient Chaldaic. (c) The Sjio-Maionite. Of 
this rite is the Maronite patriaich of Antioch, and 
7 archbi-sliops and 2 bishop', whose see.' ai e situated 
in Syria, in various other province, s of Asiatic 
Turkey, and in the island of Cypiois. The litur- 
gical language is the ancient Syriac, (d) The 
Syro-Malaharic. This rite is followed in the 
vicariate.s- apostolic of Kottayam and Triclmr in 
the East Indies. The liturgical language is the 
Syro-Malabaric. (3) The xVrmenian rite. To this 
rite belong the Armenian patriarchate of Cilicia, 
the arehiepiscopal see of Lemheig in Anslria- 
Hiingary, the episcopal see of Artnin in the 
Ru&siiin empire, and 17 episcopal sees situated in 
Turkish Asia, Egj’pt, and Peisia. The language 
of the litnrgv' is the ancient Armenian. (4) The 
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about 12,000; Italy, 2S, 833,480; Lho Netherbindfl, 
1,439,137; Poitugal, 4,707,078; European Russia, 
8,300,000; Spain, 17,529,800; Sweden and Norway, 
1329 ; SwiUerland, 1, 3 90,008. Tor European Turkey 
accurate stalistics are not ^iven, but the number 
oE Romiin CaUioUcs luis l)ueu estimated at 1,000,000. 
Thus tlie total lIoinaTi Catliolle population in 
Europe amounts to 140,335,603. According to 
IVenici’.s Athtii des Mi'i.'iwns Catholifitics (Freiburg, 
1886), tlie Roman CatboUc populationb of the 
Other continents are as follows: Asia, 9,234,000; 
Afiica, 2,656,000; America, 51,033,790; Australia 
and Polynesia, 672,000. Thus the total Uomaii 
Catholic population of tl)e world ainonnis to nearly 
210,000,000. 

See Caidinal Manning’s I'cmpovnl Mhsion of the Hofy 
Ghost; Nowmants Essay on DtreJoyment of Dorfione; 
Wiseman’s Lcfiturcs on the Caihuhc Ghnych; Ward’.s 
Essays on the Church's Doctnuu) Authority : Murphy’s 
Chair of Pciev (1888); Leibnit/’.s Systenn of Tkeohutf/^ 
translated by itussell (1850) ; Oatholic Pircctovy (Burns 
and Oatos); il/jssjon^s Gntholicco (Propaganda Press, 
Ivomo). The organisation and statistics nf the Catholio 
Church will 1 )l' Pound in the lelcvant ]iavagiaphs on the 
several Oatholio countries. The more impovt.mt CathoHo 
doctrines and institutions arc nil dealt with in separate 
articles in this worlc; as are also the saints and tUiukcra. 
See ospcoially the carfciolos ; 

Alisolutlon. Ounay. .Marr. 

AH.u*. (.flioii niscoiiiminiM'nl itiii. nfri'^K. 

Aiinstollc Sucens- B\lricnic UiictKin. Jifonachlfini. 

Apiinas. FtistUig. Newman. 

Aixihprlest FesJiraln Dnlens. 

Atonement. FiancjHCan.s. ronaneo. 

Baptism OnlUcan Clnirch Potor. 

Benoihotlnos. CJroolc Olnncli. Pope. 

Bible. llGll. Piayor. 

Bi‘4liop Uymn Pnost. 

CiUionisatlon. Image Woislup Ihngaloiy. 

C.iuou Law. Imniaculato Con- TU'lms. 

C.uduuil, ccpliou. Ucsorvalhni 

Casiiisti y. Tmlulgimco. Uosju y. 

CaLcohisin. InfallibiUly. Haciainuuts. 

Cobbacy. liupi Isit mu. Wiuu i Ucc. 

Clunch. Jausonisiii iSaiids. 

ConfcsHlon .Tasiiits .SuiK’i'mnfcatloii. 

Councils. Ltitii'gy, 'J'tuusnbstaiilitttmii 

C'lflCtN, Lord's .'Suppor. Tienl. 

Doiiiinicans. 3\raiLyis. Yulguto. 

aoman tJatlioUc Km.aiiciiiatioii. See 

Catiiolio Emancipation. 

Koiiiaiicc LaiigTiag'CS. a general name for 
tliQSB iiioilBrn lauguaycs that are Uio imiuoiUnto 
iloscoiulanta of tlie laiigniiHe of iuiciont Rome, hi 
tliose paiis of Uie omiiire in 'whieli Uie Hoimin 
(luminion and civil inniituUon.s Imd been most 
comiik'lely estaUiHlied fclie naUvo laiiguagOH wore 
hpeediiy and connilptely su\)|)laiRed by that of (.lie 
couqnevoi'.s -the Latin. Xlim wa'i tlio caao in Italy 
its(>lf, ill the Bimni.'di pcMiinsnla, in Ctanl or Fnuicp, 
inolndiiif' iiaria of iSwitzorland, and in Dacia. 
'VVlion the Roman eiiiiiira wa« broken up by tlio 
iri'ii))tion3 of the nortiieru natioiiH (in the 0th and 
6tii centmies) the intruding liTliofi stood to the 
Rmnanwud inhabitant , h in the relation of a ruling 
caste to a .subject iinpnlalion. The doniiiiant 
Goiinans continued, where ostalilislied, for several 
centuries to use tliuir iiafivo tongue among tiiem- 
•sslves ; but from the first they seem to have 
auknowleilged tlio .sniii'omnc.y of tlie Lathi for civil 
Rud ecclosiaBtioal imipose.s, and at last the lan- 
guage of the rulers was merged in that of tliolv 
subjects ; not, however, without leaving dotidctl 
traces of the struggle tvace.s cliielly visible in tlio 
iiitru.sion of niimeron.s Gorman words, and in the 
mutilation of the grammatical forms or inflections 
of the ancient Latin, and the substitution therefor 
Of prepositions and auxiliary veriis. It is also to 
be borne in mind tbat tbe language whioli nmlev- 
went this change was not the classical Latin of 
literature, hut a popular Roman language {lingua 
llomana rnslica) which liad been used by the side 
of the classical, and diil'eved from it— not to the 


extent of being radically and guunmatically another 
tongue— but chiefly by slovenly pronunciation, the 
ueolecb or misuse of grammatical forms, and the 
use of ‘low’ and nnn.snal word', and idioms. As 
dtstiiigiiished from tbe old //iir/iut Latiiut, the lan- 
guage of the cliuicli, tlie ‘'clio'ol, and tiie law, tliis 
uewly-fonued biiignagc of ordinary intin-eomse, in 
its vaiious dialects, was known 'fium about tlie 
8tli century as the liiif/ini Ihnnana ; and from tliis 
name, through the .adicrli llouiaiiM, c.Tine the 
teuu Romance, applied hoth to the languafre and 
to tlie popular poetry written in it, move cs])ceinlly 
to tlie dialect and potnns of the tronlimloms. The 

Romance languages lecogniscd liy Die/, are six 

Italian, Spanisli, Poi tiigiiose, Piovencaf, Fiencli 
and Ronnianian. Asooli ami newer ihvestigatois 
treat the RomaiiHcli of I lie (iiismiw as a sevontli 
sister-tougne ; and each of llio.se have nioie or le.s.s 
nil iiioi OILS dialects. 

Aocordiiig 1(1 Uie ilicory of Rayiioiiard, the new 
language that spiangout of the "cmmptioii of the 
Latin was at Ihst essentially tlie same over all the 
conntiics in which Latin liad been spok-en, and i,s 
])H'sorved to ms in a pure stale in the Piovencal, 
or language of the troiibadoiiis ; and it was from 
this as a common ground, and not from the oiiginal 
Lai ill, that I he soi'cral Neo-Latin torigucs diveiged 
into the diilori'iit fi)iiii,s which Ihey now pro.sent. 
Tlii.s l.heoiy is not accoplod by recent inquireisj 
its groundle.ssnofes was demonstrated by Cornewall 
Lewis. It is beyond doubt that tlie aeveial 
danghters of the mother Latin liad tboir chavao. 
teristio diflereiiceN from the I'ory lir.st, as, indeed, 
was inevitable. Tlio original Latin spoken in 
the several provinee.s of tlie Roman empire must 
liave bad very dillevent degrees of purity, and the 
covruptions in one region must Imvo diifcred 
fiom those in anolbor according to the nature of 
the superseded tongues. To tlieso difrerenees in 
the fundaiuental Latin must be added those of the 
sn])eiad(Iod German element, consisting cliielly in 
tho_ variety of dialects spoken liy the iiivniling 
nations anil tlie dillbront proportions of ibe eon- 
queiiiig population to the conqnoied. French, as 
was to he e.xpeeted, is richer in Gorman words 
tluui any other iiieniher of the family, having 460 
not found in the otliers. 1 liilian is next to French 
in this re.spect, hnt on the uliolu is ncaiest to the 
mother Latin. Spanisli and Portngnose liavc enn- 
sidorahie Arabic elements ; and Roumanian was 
much modi lied by Slavic. The lloiiiaiioe tongue.s 
fiirtlier dilVor from tlio coinnion ])ai' 0 iit in simplify- 
ing or dropping tbe inlleetiiins of nouns, siihstitiil- 
iiig for tlipso tlio use of propositions, and simplify- 
ing tlie verbal forms by a fiee use of auxiliaiy 
verbs. The six great Romanee tongues and tlieir 
literatures are treated in the articles on Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Piovoiifal, France, and Ronniania, 
to which may ho added the Romansch. 

See Cornewall Lewis, Oil thi Oriijin and Formatimi c^f 
the Mumance Xuni/vai/ca (2cl ocl. 181)2); Diois, Orammatik 
der JloTnanischcn l> 2 *rachcn {1836-88; 4fcli ccl. 1877), and 
Ids diolioimry, tlie gic.it iViirlerhuch (1853; Ung. traiiB. 
1884); ITitil’ Meyor, ItajijioH hvr !c Fiviirlii de hi 
Philolouie Jinmane (1874 ) ; wmks on lionumoo pliilology 
by Kertiiig (1884), Giiilior (1886), and Nomuaiiii (1880): 
the iiiii,gii/.Uio ‘ lloinaiuHoho Rfciidion' (1871 ei and 
ihiit of tiftston Pavis, ‘ llmmmiii ' ( 1873 el scq.]. 

ItoinsillCCS. Romance has long since lost its 
original sigiiiiication in every country except Spain, 
wliere it is still occasional iy used in speaking of 
the vernacular, as it was in the middle ages when 
Latin was the langnago of the lettered classes ami 
of documents and writings of all kinds. But men 
there its conmioner application is, as elsewhere, 
not to a language, but to a form of coinposUion. 
In English it has been almost invariably applied to 
a certain sort of prose liotion, and, in a secondary 
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&en&e, to the style and tone pievailiiig therein. 
By ‘the romances,’ using the term specifically, w e 
generally mean the prose fictions rvliich, as reading 
became a more common nccornpli.sliment, took tlie 
place of the lays and Uluiiiaons de c/e.ste (q^.v.) of 
the minstiels and tiouvhres, and were in their 
turn replaced In tlie novel. Of these the most im- 
portant in every way are the so-called romances 
of chivalry, which may he considered the legiti- 
mate descendants of the ckanmns tie f/ede. The 
cliivalry romances divide naturally into three 
families or groups; the British (winch, perhaps, 
would be more scientifically desciihed a.s the Ar- 
morican or tire Anglo-Norman), the French, and 
the Spanish ; the lii.st having for its centre the 
legend of Arthur and the Bound Table ; the second 
formed round the legend of Charlemagne and the 
Twelve Peers; aird the third consisting mainly of 
Ainadis of (laul followed hy a long series oPseqi-.eb 
and imitations of one kind or another. In strict 
chi'onologioal order the Charlemagne cycle should 
stand first, for the Gliriiierrrague legend was appar- 
ently of iirr earlier frrrrrration than the Arthinian ; 
hut on the other Iratrrl the materials out of uhieh 
the Arthur legend shaped itself must of emn-'ri 
have been the older, and the prose romances which 
either grew out of it or were grafted upon it are 
for the most iJilrt of an earlier data than those be- 
longing to the Chaiiortrtigire story. 

The first appearance of Arthur i.s in the history 
of Nennius, where he is presented in a qn,asi-his- 
torical shape, simply ns the chosen leader of tiro 
Britons in twelve successful battles forrght with the 
Saxons ; hut it is in the Bistovia JleguM Brititniike 
of Geoftrey' of Monmouth (lUO)' that Ire fir-it 
appears as the hero of a ooiuieoted .story, tleoll’rey, 
in fact, may he fairly olairrred as the founder of 
the Ar'thuriaii legend. Whatever his materials may 
har’e been or whatever the source from which he 
obtained them, ha contrived to give them ‘un 
oaraetbre chevaleresque et oouvtois,’ to use the 
words of M. Gaston Paris, which was altogether 
for'oign to them uiien they; came to hia hands, and 
thus succeeded in preseufirrg a picture of Arthur 
anti ids court wlticli at once pio\'od acceptable to 
the age in whiolr he lived. It is this character, 
itirpre.s.sed upon the Arthur legend by Geoffrey, 
that led Cervantes to regard it as the forrntarn- 
Iread of cliivalry ainl chivalry romance, as he does 
in Don Quixote (part 1, chap. xiii,). The story, 
however, as Geoffrey left it, is little more tlran the 
foiirulatioii of the stnictm-e raised by his successors 
a century later. Whetlier we accept in its entirety 
or in part only his account of the ‘very ancient 
book’ from Brittany which lie professed to liave 
ti-aiislated, oi' hold that iris auLliovities wore simply 
Nennius, Welsh traditions, and Breton lays and 
tales, it is clear that iris sources of information 
conveyed no liint of the Round Table or of the 
Grail, to say nothing of Lancelot and other pei’- 
sonages who have come down to ns as part and 
parcel of the Arthur iaii story, The first reference 
to the Bonnil Table is in tire Brut of Wace (1155), 
which is in fact an amplified metrical version of 
Geoffrey’s history, and from the words used— ‘Fist 
Artus ia roojide table, dout Breton dient iiiainte 
fable ’ — we are left to suppose that it was through 
Breton tradition that it found its way into the 
story. By some it has been conjectureil that in 
the Round Table we have only an imitation of 
the Peers of the Ciiarlemagrio legend, but in truth 
the two instiLution.s represented two totally dis- 
tinct ideas. 'Tire peers were simply a fraternity, 
‘xii. cumpaignuna,’ as tire Chanson de Roland 
calls them, bound together by mutual affection 
alone, with no ulterior aim or obj^eot, and entirely 
unrnllrrenoed by the sovereign. The Round Table, 
on the otlrer Irand, rvas a kirightly fellowship in which 


the bnnri of union wa.-, the prrri-irit of chivalrous 
adventnrea and 'deeds of worsitip,' of vhich the 
king va-- the head, and hy which lie was ‘rrpboine ’ 
and the quiet and re-,t of lii» realnr insnied. Tlie 
(IRtinctioir deceive-, notice, for it is chaiacteilstic 
of the ilitleieiiee hefneen the two legends and the 
loni.ances tliat represent them. The Arthurian 
stories were kiiightlr and cuuitly, their aritlior-, 
were courtiers, .sometimes knights— if ve may tui.st 
the btaleiiieiits of eailr editors, tliey ueie written 
to Older at the instance of magnates, among svhoni 
Henry II. and Hemy HI. of England aie named, 
and at any late ueie olniously addies-ed to what 
would now he called the aiistnciatic .section of 
society. With the Cailoringian it uii.s very 
different; the chaitsoiis clc geate fiorii uliiiii tlier 
were derived trere made for and sung to no one class 
in ]iarticnlaf, and it is manifest that the selection 
for translation into prose was alwars goreined hy 
consider atiiiiis of jiopnlar interest. Hence the ]ilie 
iiomeiion noticed h> more th.an one observer, ttiat 
the Artlniiian sUiiies have never hecorne in the 
.strict sense of tlie word popular in any .age or 
couiiliy, Ailiile the C'luhiviiigian have enjoyed a 
wide-siiread tiojiulaiity, and in some instancea con- 
tinued to liold their own .is ]iopitlar stones down to 
the pic.-5ent day. Mr .1. A. Sjriionds ohseires that 
in Italy the Aitliriiian stories, tlioiigh relished by 
tlie cultuved cliisse.s, never took the fancy of the 
jieojile at huge in the same way as the Carlo- 
vingian ; and in Sixain the lonuinces and ballads 
that tieat of Aitlmr aie few and meagie, while 
the Charlemagne liteiatiii'e i.s extensile and rich, 
and the Bhtury of Charlouagiie and the Tireli-e 
Peers is still a current ciiaji-book in liigli leqire.st. 
A more obscure question is limv tlio Holy Grail 
came to be HnUed to tire Arthurian story. There 
can he no doulit that Celtic tradition and niyth- 
ologj- prc.sent siillleient analogies to justify a 
theory that the idea of the Gr,ai] is a purely 
Celtic one wldcli may he traced hack to pagan 
times. But none of these analogues, nut Ptontr’s 
healing ettp or the mystic basin wlrrclr figures 
in Pcrctlttr, can be in any true sense called a 
Grail. The essence of the Arthurian Grail lies 
iir its cliavacter of a ClrriKtiarr relic, and the very 
name .“irgge.sts that the eouceptiorr as it i.' there 
loeseitterl to ns was an Anglo-Norman one. It is 
very po-sihle, no doubt, tliat Celtic tradition may 
liave had a sliare in shaping tlie conception, hut 
that is all that c,an he .safely said. Some little 
light, perhaps, is tlirown on the question hy the 
curious coincidence between the book presented in 
a vision in the year 711, which Iloheit de Boiioii 
{circa llflO) setship as the ]iriiiie anthoiitr for liis 
Kainct Gieal, and the vision in the same year in 
which the Grail itself was seen hy a British hermit, 
as recorded by Helinand in 1204. The letiuri of 
the first Crusaders .stimulated that entimsiasm for 
relics of tire Passion of which we have a proof in 
the Sacro Catiiio at Genoa and its vivaK. A very 
natural consequence would be an engenie.ss to dis- 
cover tire liiiling-place of the time catiuo, and tliLs, 
when tire Koniid Table idea Irad been once im]torted 
into the Arthurian story, would furnish the ‘ deed 
of worship ' excellence neces.sary to its eoiistitu- 
tioii, while an equally natural conseiptence would 
be that the poets in working out the idea rrould 
avail themselves of any floating ti'adition.s of mystic 
vessels endowed with miraculous properties which 
could be pressed into tlieir .service. Artbur him- 
self lias, no doubt, been treated in the same frishlon. 
Hero-w’orsliip is almost alway.s accompanied by 
annexation. The Clinrleiiiagiie legend is largely 
marie up of fragment-, that properly belong to 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charles the Bald. Even 
in the comparatively modei-n case of the Old, one 
of the most famous exploits, the unseating of rhe 
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French anihaBsador, i« in reality the property of 
tlie IStli-century Coiule ile Cifueutes. It would 
he strange if so remote a figure as Arthur’s did 
not allow signs of some such process ; but even 
if we find there, as Professor Kliys holds, tiaoea 
of the culture hero, or of the solar nijth, the 
question of hia personality cannot he said to be 
thereby afl'eoted. It would be almost as unreason- 
able to Heat him as a purely mythical being on 
such grounds, as to deny Slieridan’s existence 
liecause Jokes attiilnited to liim aie to be fouiul in 
eaily editions of Joe Miller. Tliere is very little 
certainty connected ivitli tlie construction of the 
Avtlniiian .story. It seems plain tiiat tlie History 
of tlie LJiail, wliicli propel ly .sliould pieoede the 
Quest, was in reality a later composition ; and tlie 
respective siiares of Clirafcieii de Troyes and Robert 
de Borron in the (jrail, Perceval, and Lancelot are 
pretty clearly defined. Hut in most other respects 
the Arthurian cycle deserve.s the title M. tJaston 
Paris applies to it of ‘ diidale ine.xtricable.’ In no 
case, as Mr Alfred Nutt .says, do we possess a 
piimavy form; all tlie versions that have come 
down to Its presuppose something earlier ; all is 
uncertainty, the order in which the component 
parts were produced, the sources from which they 
were derived, the autliors to whom they are 
atiiibutahle, tlie ielatioji.ship.s of the various ver- 
.sions and forma one to anotlier ; and researcli 
seems ever to reveal now nelmUc and discover fresh 
oluateis of (liflicultieB. Even on tlie queslUm as to 
whoblier the primary form was in verso, as analogy 
would lead us to expect, wo aic for the mo.sb pait 
left to oonjecturo. Tliat Breton popular poetry 
may liave contained the germs of Tristram, Per- 
ceval, and Iianoelnt Is no doulit a probability ; Imt 
of one thing at least we may be certain, Lliat verit- 
able crealiens like tlie Lano'clot of tlie Artliur story 
could iiavo liad no place in the aiinjile naive Ictis of 
wliieb we have examples in tlie translated speci- 
mens of Mario do Fiance. Tlie stone.s_ nmy have 
come from a Celtic quarry, but the liuildiiig was 
Anglo-Nornian. 

It was inevitablo that the Arthur stories proper 
should bo followed by romances claiming a supple- 
mentary or nil introductory character, .such auMelt- 
adiis, OuiroH h Coicrtois, Artuss ilc Bretagne, and 
Perceforest, but it would be an injustice to treat 
tliose, as Dunlop lias done, as Uiougii tliey were legi- 
timate members of tlie Arthurian cycle, nor have 
tliey been admitted into it by tlie couipileis or 
arrangers wlio liave now and tlieu attempted to 
present it in a consecutive sliape. Facile 2>rinceps 
of those i.s oiii own Sir Thomas Malory, whose 
work is, as Dr Sommer sa.vs in liis masterly edition, 
‘ by far tlie best guide to the Arthur romanceH in 
their entirety,’ Malory’s iiidgment may not be, 
perhap.s, invariably inipoconlile. He has not always 
chosen the best or most poolical form, and he has 
loft unonlled many beautie.s nf tlie old MSS. But 
this may not Imvo lieen ho mucli his fault as that 
of tlie inateiial.s ivitli whioli lie liad to content 
liimself. Of liis general good taste and literaiy 
skili tliere can be as little question as of his English 
wliioli lias made liis boolc one of the classicB of his 
language. Malory, fuitlierinore, as tlie oxhanstive 
researches of Dr Sommer show, is the solo authority 
for portions of tlie series, in particular tlio story of 
Ilareth in tlie seventh hook. See Aiitititii, (Ihaii,. 

In the romances of tlie Oharlenuigiio c,yclB wo 
stand on much firmer ground. It is ti nu that wc 
know oven less of the authors than in the case of 
the Arthur btorios, hut on the otlicr liaud the 
whole process of tiroduction lies plain to view. 
Tlio starting-point of the legend la undoubtedly 
tiio disaster of Ronoesvalles, and the Song o/ 
Boland — not, of course, tlie Chanson de Boland 
Uiat lias come down to us, but some older form, tlio 


existence and nature of wliicli are matters of infei- 
eiice — may be taken as the foundation of tlie wliole 
Chaileniagne cycle of lomauce (see Roland). Of 
tliis, apparently, we have a pio.se vei.sum at the 
end of the Latin histoiy of Chaileniagne, which 
pretend.s to be the wuik of hib cuuteinporaiy the 
Aichbishop Turpin. Ncilhiug was faitliei from 
the intention of the wiiteis than to piodiice a 
romance ; hut among the romances, or at tlie head 
of them, their woik niiibt he placed. About its 
intention there can bo no mistake. By Cliaile- 
mague’.s e-xample it point, s out the advantages lieio 
and hereafter of serving the oliurch liheially and 
zealously, endowing holy shrines, enconi aging nil. 
grimages, com’ertiiig tlie heathen or exteriiiiiiaUiig 
them when uiiconvertililo. It records a iiiilitaiv 
pilgrimage to Com]i(isLena made by Cliarles at 
the call of ,St Jaiiieh, and is plainly the work of 
dili'ereiit haiid.B. M. Gaston Paris believes the 
Jinst live chapters to have been wiitten by' a monk 
of Compostella about 1050; but it is not veiy 
obvious w liy a Spaniaul wlio had ills own national 
legend of ComposLclla should liave gone out of liis 
way to make a patron of a foreigner and an invader. 
The reiiiftindor, lie thinks, was written by a monk 
of Vienne between 1100 and 1119. The book was 
soon traiihlated into Freneli, and became tlie cliief 
source of tlie .story of Roland and Ronccsi'alles, for 
whicii it was lielioved to lie the prime auLhoiily until 
tlie discovery of the chanson proved the existence 
of a common anccbtor. The inlUieiico of the latter 
w as mainly tlnougli the chansons de gesie of which it 
was in most eases tlie model. Of tliese the mimber 
is largo. M. Leon (lantioi’s list enumorates above 
a huiidied hchmging to the CJiailemagne oycle, 
and this of couise only vepruseiitb suivivors. bnly 
a few, however, gave birth to prose romances. The 
Roland had lieon forestaljed liy tlie Turpin history, 
and of the otliers tlie niajoiity were in interest too 
local, not suiliciently popular, or for other leosons 
uiiHiiitalile for jirose. 'i'Jui story of Ogior le Danois 
(who posbibly had nothing to do witli Deiiniarlc, 
Imt was merely warden of the Ardonnc-uiaik) was 
too faniouH to he left in tlio verso of Adenes le Roy; 
the traditions of the stiuggles between tlie tove- 
leign and liis vassalh in Aquitaine, not so mticli in 
Charlemagne’s time as in Pepin’s, lent an inteiest 
to Renaml de Mimtauhiui, the Rinahki of Italian 
])ootry, but hest known os the hero of tlie Four 
Sons of Ai/nwn ((;. v. ), a romance Uiat lias pioh- 
ahly never heoii out of jirint binco the introduction 
of printing ; and shiular reasons, more or less 
strong, iniluenced tbe seiectioii of Boon de May- 
cnco, Mat/gtsl d’Aggremont, Uiiorin de Muntglave, 
J\hllc et Aini/s, Jourdan de Blancs, G alien Bhetori, 
and divers otliers. One of the most notable, 
independently of its connection witli Don Quixote, 
is Fierabras. In the 15tb century it was lianslaLetl 
into prose by one Jean Baignoii of Lausanne, who 
profixed to it the early account of Charlemagne 
by Vincent de Beauvais, and added tlie concluding 
chapters of Turpin with the Roiieesvalles stoiy, 
the wliole foiming a kind of eonbeoutive Charle- 
magne romance rebeinbliiig the Arthur comniia- 
tions. Ill this sliape, and under tlie title of La 
Congueste dn grind roi/_ Vharlnnaigne dcs Fspaignes, 
it acliioved extraordiimry popularity, hecamo a 
repulai' ohap-book, was translated into Spanish by 
Nicolas de Piamonte, wliose vcision supplied the 
bnlsani of wliicli Don (Quixote made trial, and 
from Spanish into Portuguese about the middle 
of tiio I8th century ; wlien it w'us supplemented by 
an entirely now Charlemagne romauoo by the Irans- 
lalor, a curioiia proof of the vitality of the legend. 
From the lays of the niinstiels of the same peiiod 
there came also many independent prose romancea 
not neoessarily connootod with any particular 
cycle : Valentine and 0?-so>i, wliioh, however, is 
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sometimes linked ivith the Cliarleinagne cycle ; 
Cleomades, or Clamcides, ivliere Cervantes found 
the magic wooden horse, which hy a lapse of 
memoiy he assigns to Pierre of Provence mid 
Magalona, another romance of the Biime kind; 
Parienopciis of Blok ; Mclusina; The Kniyht of 
the Swan, in some lespects the most interesting of 
all, and curious ns an illustiation of tlie growth of a 
romance. Oiiginally a folkloie legend of Biahant, 
the source of Lohriir/rin, the story was turned into 
a poem and incoi pointed in the seiies on CJodficy 
de Bouillon, who was made a descendant of the 
Knight of the Swan ; then it was annexed hy Vin- 
cent de Beauvais for his SpcRidum Hktnricde, from 
which it passed into the sliape of a romance, and 
was translated into Englisli at tlie instigation of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, who claimed to he 
one of the knight’s descendants. 

Cervantes correctly claims Amadii de Gaula as 
the founder of Spanish chivalry romance, though 
he may have heen in enor as to its being the fiist 
work of the kind piinted in Spain ; the Valeneian 
Tirant lo Blanch must have preceded it. It \i as long 
held to he of Poi tuguese origin on the Ij.are htate- 
mont of Comez de Azuiaia that it was entirely the 
worlc of Vasco de Loheira ; hut there is ample jiroof 
that an Amadis was extant in Spain at least as 
early as the middle of the 14th century, very prob- 
ably as early as 1,300, hut at any rate before Loheira 
was horn. Southey, in wlioso time tlic evidence 
was not foithcoming, may he e.xcu.sed for asserting 
the Portuguese oiigin of the romance ; Imt it is 
Btrange to find M. Gaston Paris .still dc&erilnng it 
as ‘portugais puis c.spagnol aux XV® et XVI" 
siteles.’ Whether tliis Amadis wa.s in ver.se or in 
prose is uncertain ; we only know fiom one witness 
that it was in three hooka, and Garci de Montalvo, 
who is responsible for the existing Amadis, merely 
claims to liave corrected thiee hooks, which pre- 
vious editors and scribes liad left in a corrupt state, 
and to have added a fourth. Nor is it a oeitainty 
that it was of puiely Spanish origin. Theintlueue'e 
of the Arthurian romances is manife.st, hut what is 
far more suspicious is tlie absence of Spanish colonr 
and indications of Spanish parentage ; the names 
are almo.st all akin to those of the Aithur stories, 
the fay Uiganda is a distinctly Celtic creation, and 
tlie scene tliioughout is laid on Arthurian ground, 
Wales, England, Brittany, or Norniandy, a choice 
not easily explained in a lomancer' whose business 
was to interest Spanish hearers or leaders. But 
whether or not the original may have heen some 
northern French story, it oertainly was not, as has 
heen sometimes suggested, Ainadas ct Ydoine in 
which theie is no moie resemblance to Amadis 
than there is in Aiwassin and Nicolette. 

The earliest known edition of the A inarfw lq.v.) 
is of 1508, hut this cannot he the jiist ; it is too 
near the date of other romances ohviouslj' inspired 
hy it and born of its succcs.s, and it i,s evident 
that it was finished Bhortly after the fall of 
Granada in 1492. The date is significant in its 
hearing on the curious phenomenon of the sudden 
oiithurst of a chivalry romance literature in Siiain, 
just as the middle ages were drawing to an end 
and other nalion.s weie hegioning to put away 
chivalry among the biic-a-hrac of bygone _daj-B. 
But ill Spain it marked the close of a campaigu of 
seven eeiiturie.s and the end of a national life of 
sustained excitement. Under the new older of 
things, the triple despotism of crown, church, and 
Inquisition, the nobles and minor nobility were left 
with a superahuiidance of leisure on their hands, a 
condition, as every seaside libiarian knows, always 
favourable to the circulation of fiction, .so that 
Montalvo could not have chosen a better time for 
his venture. But it would he unjust in the 
extreme to deny to the merits of the Amadis their 


shaie in the creation of Spanish chivah-}- lomanec. 
In almost every 1 e.spect, stoiy, incidents, characters, 
and human interest, it will hear conipaiLsou vith 
the best of its pvedeces-.nis, and .i-s a loiiiame of 
chivalry, puie and .simple, it has no equal. In 
this l.ax the aeciet of its success. For Spain cliivahy 
romance had a leality unknown elseu here. Amadis 
came to a geneiation which had .seen loiind Fer- 
diii.and and Isabella knights who could imatcli any 
of Aithurs nr Charlemagne's in exploits. Coming 
at such a time it is no v under that -4Hi«(A'.s was 
followed hy a cry for moie, and that move wa.s 
promptly .supplied. But EspUmdUm, Florkando, 
Lkiiarte, Amadis of Greece were of a very ditfer- 
ent vintage. It was hy Feliciano de Silva, the 
oliject of Cervantes’ special detestation, that the 
work of continuation was chiefly canied on. He 
was a clever man, with a facile pen, and if not 
iniaginatiou, at least invention in abundance, hut 
his greatest gift w.as his intuitive pcrceiition of the 
taste.s of his readei.s. He peiceived that it was not 
so much recreation as excitement they vv.inted, and 
that so far from objecting to larit, homhast, and 
extravagance, the moie they got the better they 
weie plea.sed. He seems to h.ave heen the fu.st 
author will) reduced writing iioiLsense to a svstem, 
and also the liist who made a handsome foiturie 
hy his wiitiugs. 'The professed continiiatiQn.s 
formed, however, only a small portion of the 
romances, moie or le.ss in imitation of the Amadis, 
and infected hy the style of Feliciano de Silva, 
the Fclijcmartrs, Beliuniscs, OUvaitcs, which con- 
tinned to flow fiom the prens until the long line 
ended with PoUcisne de Bocriu, two jeais hcfoie 
Bon Quixote wa.s .sent to the pi ess. 

With Don Quixote, fittingly, the history of 
romance.s as a branch of fiction comes to a close. 
There are, indeed, two other groups that claim the 
title, the Pastorals, and those sometimes called 
the Heroic, an epithet better deserved hy the 
readers who were hold enough to face enteitain- 
nient in such a formidable sliaiie. But to these 
quite as much space as their merits entitle them 
to has heen already given (see Novel-S). 

See Paulin Paris, Lu Homans du Talte Ronde (18G8- 
77); Gaston Paris, La LUUralure Franeaisc au Moim 
A<ie (2d ed. 1890), Hisloire jioetiquo ic Charlemagne 
(18Go), Be Rsuedo Turpino : Hitt. CaroHMar/ni (1865); 
Oskar Sommer, Morie Bavtkur (Svols. ISSUj; A. Nutfc, 
Studies on the Legend of the Hohj Grail (1888); Pro- 
fessor Kiiys, I'AeAit/mrmu Ac.ocHci (1891) ; G. Paris and 
J. XJlricii, Merlin, Roman en Prose iTapris le MS. appt. 
d, M. Math (Societi; des Audens Teites Fran^aises, 
1880); IV. F. Skene, The Four Aiicknt Books^ of 
IFote (1803) ; J. S, Stuart Glennie, Arthurian Localities 
(1868); Bircli-Hirsclifeld, Die Sage roni Gial (1877); 
Herz, Sage voni Parsical and dem Gral (1882); E. 
Martin, Bar Gral Sage (1880); H. Zimmer (on the 
Breton sources of the Arthur Ijegeiii—Goitingische 
Gelehrte Anztiqen, Oct. 1890 ) ; L Gautier, Lei Bpop(es_ 
j?ra«faiscs (1878-82) ; Meld, Bibliografia del Rnmanti 
Ilaliani (1865); Gayangos, Libros de CeMlUrias (Bih 
de Autores Espafioles, vol. xi.) ; Mily a Fontanals, Poesia 
keroko-popular Castellana (1874) ; Turpini Sistoria 
CaroUMagni, Texte Revue par F. Gasteta (1880) ; "Ward, 
Catal. of Komances in the Bept. of MSS., British Museum 
(1^3); Quaritcli, Catal. of Komances of Chivalry (1882 ) ; 
Early English 'Text Society’s pubhoations; Romania, 
Papers hy Gaston Paris and others. 

Roman Cement. See Cements. 

Romancer o. See Spain (Liter-vtuhe). 

Roman dc Ron. See "W-acE. 

Roman Empire, Holy (more fully in Gennan, 
Heiliges Jtbmisches Reich Deutscher Nation), the 
official denomination of the German, empire from 
962 down to 1806, when Francis II. of Hwsburg 
resigned the imperial title. Tlie Western BomaJi 
empire came to an end in 478 A.D. ; Charlemagne 
sought to reconstitute it when he was crowned 
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emijeror at Rome by Pope Leo III. in 800. But 
tlie reconstituted einpiie fti]l again into Irnginents 
find cliaos, till Otlio the tireat sucoeodcd in mak- 
ing a great mnnai'cliy again, and Wfis crowned 
emperor by Pope Jolin XIT. at Ronic^ in 962. 
Tbeuceforward for more tlian eiglit eenlnrie.a there 
was. an unbroken sucoeaainn of Gerimui princes 
claiming and in a ineasnio exercising lliepowcift 
find piivilegea of Rojiian enipcroiu 'i'be name of 
‘Runian emperor’ was caiefnlly retained; 'Holy’ 
was added to signify tiiat the empire was now 
C!iri,stinn ; and ‘ of tl’ie Ciennan nation ’ was soine- 
time.s appenileil to indicate tlie now nationality 
tli.at dominated over the old iinperiiil realms, _ Tlie 
oinpeior was the official head of the Christian 
ivorlil, the tempaial collcagno and rival of the 
pope. Tlie new Uorinan empire (.since 1871) calls 
Itself simply Geiman, .and lias dropped all claim to 
1)0 either ‘Roman’ or ‘Holy,’ See Gekmahy, 
Vol. V. p, 180; ClIunCH Hlstoey; and Bryco’a 
great monograph, Thu Holij Tlommi Empire (new 
ed. 1389). 

KoiniiUC8, CuoRdi; .John, naturalist, was horn 
at Kingston, Canada, on 20tii May 1848, and after a 
private education hi London and on tlie Continent 
entered Ciiins College, Cam))riilge, and graduated 
in 1870 witli natural science lionnnrs. VVliilo still 
at the nniicisity he fmmcd a tiiendsliip with 
Darwin, and he has powarfnllj' j'einforeed hi,s 
rnastar’s arguments in his Croonian, Fnllerian, and 
otlior lectures, and in hia various works— Anfwaf 
IntolUffvm ( 1881 ) ; Eitidcnces of Or/pcnie. 

EvomUon (1881); Mental Evolution in Animah 
( 188,3 1 ; Jol/y-fsh, Star-fish, mid Sea-urchins ( I88fi ) ; 
Menial Evulnfion iv 'Mioi (1888), &c. lie was 
elccteil an F.U..S. in 1879, and has received 
appointments in London and Edinburgh. 

Itoiiiaiiosfliic Archltcctin'O,, the debased 
style wldoli siiccaoded Roman araliiteetiire, from 
about the time of Constantino (350 a.D.) till the 
revival in the lUh century. It is impo3sil)lu to 
fix tlie data of the stylo delinituly, because Roman 
Arvhitooturo (p.v.) was itsolf a transitional stylo, 
ami fades gradually into the Romanes(]uc. Wlieii 
CoiistanliiiL' proclaimed Christianity tlio religion 
of tlio eiupii’a lia gave tlie Cliriatian.s fraadoni of 
action. They could worsldn in public, and conse- 
quently desired InrildingH lor tlieir service; lienee 
the inipetiis wbicli gave arobituoturo a now si, art. 
As e.vplained under Al’.sn and 1 !a,siwoa, it is 
doubtful whoUior the design of the Cbrisliau 
clnu'cli is founded on tlie Roman liasiliea, 1)ut tlie 
Cliristians finally adopted a form resemliling tho 
Boinaii place of'pulilio assembly for their ehureli, 
and erected many nolila basilicas in Rome, Ravenna, 
and all over tbo ompiro. These consisted of threc- 
or fiva-aisicd lialls— tha aisles separated by rows 
of ooliiiuiiB. Ill Rimie (.lie columns, entablatures, 
and other oriuimentfi wero frcquontly taken from 
tlie mins of ancient biiihUiigs wliicb abounded 
there. Tlia new stylo is therefore olosoly allied to 
the ancient one in tlic imperial city ; but in Ravenna, 
Joriisalcm, Provenci', and tlie remoter ilbstricks, 
where few ancient I'eiiiaiii.s e.visled, a simpler and 
ruder copy of the ancient work is found, Thoro is 
always, liowerev, a certain rcsomlilanco to Uie old 
forms which (Ustinguislios the Romanesque from 
tlie ronnd-aroliod Gotliio wliicli suooeedod it, Tlie 
piers along the aisles are always single columns, 
generally with caps intended to be Coiinthiaii, 
and wide arches ; the aisles are wide, with open 
wooden roof; and there are reniiiants of eiilab- 
laUires, mouldinga, &c., wliicli recall the ancient 
Roman work, ’Imo early ClivisUiiiis also derived 
their round oliurcliee from tlie Itonians, They were 
probably originally tombs, copied from siieh ’builtl- 
rngs as the Minerva Medioa (see Roman Auoui- 


■I'ECTTJUE), and were tlie nmsL .sacied places, wbeie 
the biirial-sorviee was H.aid, and the sacrknimts 
ailiniiiiatered. Hence they aftenvards becaiiie 
Baptisteries (q.v.), and were finally absorlied into 
the chnrcli (see RincNisit AiiCHtTECTUEK ), ulib.), 
then contained within ilself everything comiectwl 
with the Christian service. 

Tn Rome Uioie are still Home lliirty basilicas, and 
tile Romanesque style may be .saiil never to have 
dieil oat there. As we 
recede from the centre 
we find its influence 
gradually weaken, anil 
siiccunih to the Nortli- 
erii Cothic style. Thus, 
in Lonihardy and Rro- 
vence it was snpei'- 
sedffll hy the Lomliard 
(q.v.) and Romance 
styles ill the lltli and 
12Ui centuries; wliile 
ill Byzantium .and the 
East it gave way to 
the Byzantine style 
about tile time of Jus- 
tinian. Amongst tlie 
finest examples remain- 
ing are ,St Raid’s (soo 
Basimca) and Sta 
Maiia Maggiore at 
lioiiic, and al. Ravoima St Apolliimio ; tlio interior 
ilecoraliou of wliioli last (see fig.) is very lioaiitifiil 
The mosaics of the apse, tho ]iainteil walls, and the 
inlaiil pavements of tlie Romanesque churches aie 
amongst their iino.st features. In eoloiir tliey 
always excel. 

In 'L’liseaiiy there is a late form of Romanesque, 
of which Uie caLhodrals at Pisa anil Lucca, San 
Miniato at Rloronee, and many oliniches in those 
cities are examples. 'J’liey are inieinmdiate speoi- 
mens, Imilt during the Ulli century, when tlie cities 
liecamo prosperous, ami have a certain amount of 
fiolhio feeling; lint, altliongh hoantifnl in coloiiroil 
decoration, they have not the wimplo graiideur of 
the early hasilii'as ; and, although mm'Q ilecovatcil 
extoi'iiatly tlian tlnrsu, tliuy liave not the hold and 
puiqiosc-like appearance of Gothic olovations. 

Sec, hosldea tho Btandivnl worlta on aroliltooture, Okley, 
Chrislirm Archilcclim in Ilaly (1800); Iboomnn, Si«- 
toriml uml Architccinral Sketches (187(1); and The 
Arahitectui-e of PrnvCHec and the liiriera (1888), by the 
proBcnt writer, D. MaoGibbon. 

Roninilia, (l) the name given liy tlie Vena- 
tiiins to the enstorn part of tlio Morea, wlienco the 
eapilal was called Napoli di Kimiania (sea Naui’- 
I.IA). — (2) Roiinielia (q.v.) was sometimes called 
Romania. 

Roman law. Hue Law, Coni!, .Iustiniak. 
Romano, Oiulio. ,'doo tiuiwo, 

Romanoff, House on. Bee Ru,ssia. 

Roiua]l,8, a town of Ib'iinco (tlopt, Drfinie), 
stands on the right hank of the Isbre, 12 mile.s 
hy vail NE. of Valence, A hriilgo of the 9tli 
(•initury coimeel.s it with Ruago on the left bank. 
Bnnians owes its origin to an abbey, founded^ in 
837 by iSt Bernard, Bwlmp of Vienne, ,Bilk fabrics, 
slioos, and hats are nianufactnrod. Poii. (1872) 
989,8; (1880) 12,822. 

Roinan.s, Tut; EmsTi.i; to 'I'iie, described by 
Liitlier as an alrsolutcly perfect aiiminary of the 
gospel {u/mhttissiiiin epitome GinnnjoUi ), wjis wrillfiii 
liy the apostle Raul (q.i'.) in laic winter or early 
.spring of 68-59 A.u., at Corinth, wliile he was 
living ill the lionac of Gains, and just heiore liis 
setting out for Judea with the money that bad 
been cellected al liis inatanoo in Macedonia and 
-Aehaia for the poor of Jerusalem, Apart from 
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chap. x\i., which htatuK by itself, the epistle con- 
sists of two portions, inarkeil off i especti vely by 
the doxnWy in xi. .S6, and by the benediction ill 
xr. iiS. The fiist portion, wJiich is mainly doc- 
tiiiial, a^ain falls into two .sections— i.-iii'i. and 
ix.-xi- — ^in the foimier of whiclithe Ibiiiline doctrine 
of justilieation by faith is explained. The need 
for a justification throiigli grace and leceived by 
faith alone, if tliere is to be ell'ectiial jn.stilieatio'n 
at all, bs elaborately sliown, and tlie' doctiine is 
vinilicated, historically and experimentally, against 
various conceivable objections, lirst fioni the le- 
ligions, and then from the moral point of view. 
In the second division of the fir.st poition the dis- 
paragement and nentralisation of tlie divinely 
iiestowed privilege, s of Jndai.sm apparently involved 
in the preacliiiig of this doctiine without restriction 
among the Gentiles are considered. The second, or 
practical, part of the epistle deals with points of 
Gliiisbian morality and probleims of Cliristian toler- 
ance. 

The epistle is addie^sed to the Christians in 
Koine. Who these were — whether they were Jew.s 
or whether they were Gentiles— and how they had 
conic to he Christmn,s, can only he conjectiiied. 
It is impossible to infer much about them or tiieir 
ciroumstanees from the ejiistle itself, for the chiii'ch 
in Rome was not one with which the apostle, at 
the time of writing, was personally acquainted. 
Most probably ho did not exactly know in what 
numher-s or iiroiiortions the Jewish-Cliiistian anil 
Gentile- Chi hstian elements existed within it; but 
he was warranted in assuming (as he seems to 
liRve clone) that it contained both, and that the 
eonti'oversie.s with which he had become only too 
familiar elsowheie might break out nt any moment 
in Rome also. Tlie epistle wire-s no support to the 
tradition that the church in Romo had been founded 
peisonaily by Peter j but doubtless it hncl relations 
with Jerusalem, and so may well be believed to 
have owed soiiiething to his indirect influence at 
least. The immediate object of the apostle Paul 
in wi'iting to the Romans when he did is easily 
explained by tlie outward and iuwaid ciicuni- 
stauces tliroiigh ivliicli, as we know, be was at 
the time pas.sing. Having couqileted his pleach- 
ing in tlie eastern part of the empire ‘ from Jem- 
salein to Illyrieuin (xv. 19), he was purposing to 
extend his apostolic activity among the Gentiles 
westwai'd as far as to Spain ; and with a view to 
his succe.ss in the new Held it wa,s only natural 
that he should desire, so far as he could, to obviate 
possible misconceptions of his leaching, and to 

n ave for it a friendly and sympathetic reception 
le metropolis of the world. 

The Pauline anthoisliiii of the epistle as a whole 
has never been called in question ; imleed it is one 
of the four canonical epistles which, along with 
the Apocalypse, were regarded by Baur as the 
only quite iiuliihitahle relic.s we po.ssess of the 
apo.stolio age. Baur, it is true ( following Maicion ), 
rejected cliaps. xv. and xvi. , regarding them as 
additions of tlie 2d century. His arguments, which 
were based oliielly on iidiat he conceived to he the 
too conciliatory character of certain expiessions 
(such as XV. 8, 14, lo, 19), have not found general 
acceptance, and their force is disallowed even by 
some of lii.y own followers (Ililgenfeld, Schenkel, 
Pfleiderer). At the same time there is sonie 
cvidorice, both internal and external, which iii- 
dicate.s that these chapters are Homewhat loosely 
attached to the main body of the epistle ; in some 
ancient oopie.s it clo.sed with xiv. 23, immediately 
followed by xvi, 23-27 (.see Revised Yension, margin). 
A view widely accepted by scbolars of various 
scliools is that they consist of a postscript, or post- 
scripts, or (tlie view of Lightfoot) that at some 
period after the original composition and trans- 


mission of the epifitle the apo.stle, in order to 
adapt it for a wider circulation, re-ii-'.iied it willi 
omi-'.imi of the last two cliapteis, a^ al'O of tlie 
wool Rome at the beginning. Schultz in 1829, 
following up a hint of Semlei (171)9), s-ugge-.teit 
that xvi. 1-20 was i tally a fiagment of a Fanline 
epistle to the Eplie-ians, and this suggestion, with 
laiioiis iiiodilicatioiis, lm> been accepted by vety 
many ciitic-., among whom may be mentioned 
Reus-., Renan, and B. Wei's. 

See tlie introductions of Eeuas (6th ed. 1887), E. 
IVeiss ( 2d ed. IS-SO ; Ivng, tr.vris.), and HyltHuiarin f 2d ed. 
188(i ; this account is the fullest ) ; and the commentaries 
by Philippi, Jowett, Godet, Gifford (in Ajieahe/s C'om- 
nientarif), lloiile (in Camhndae Bihfe for Srhooh and 
Collitjes), and Lipsiiis in Meyer’s 

Roiliausch (Ger. Cluinciiheh, fioni the town 
of Chur), a name apjdiecl to the Romance di.alpct, 
or lather aggloiiieiatioti of cognate dialects, spohmi 
from the Giisnus to I’liiili on the .Adriatic. Ascoli 
includes all varieties under tiie common name of 
Lailino, although stiietly that teim applich to the 
dialect of the Engndine, as Riuiionscli does to that 
of the upper Rhine valley. There are dictionarie.s 
by Fomaoi (Ziir. 1S20) and Caihvli (Chur, 1S2I). 
Bee also J. Uhieli's Eluttornnuinisrhc Ghieitoinothic 
(1SS2-83) and Rluiforoniuni'ichR 7’c.cfe ( 18S3-S4). 

Roiliailtirisill (throngh the adjective roiiuiH- 
tie, fiom roiHuiit or loinuuiit, ‘romance;’ see 
Kom.\KCES), a movement in feeling and thought 
that has transfoimeil the Hteiatnip and art of most 
nations, has been deiiiicd b.\ Mi Theodore \Vatts 
as ‘the len.ascence of the spiiitoi wonder in jioutry 
and art.’ It w ns a levolt against i)seudo-classicisii7; 
a letmu fiom the monotoinms comninnplacp of 
eveiyilay life to the quaint and niifaniilini woild of 
old lomance; a cravin'' foi the novel, oiiginal, and 
adventurous; an eniiiliasisinjs of the interesting, 
the picturesque, the ‘ romantic,’ at the expense, if 
need be, of correetue.ss and elegance, and the 
current canons of ‘good taste.’ Deep humour, 
strong pntiios, profound pity are amongst it.s notes. 
Romanticism is not necessarily liiiiitetl to any one 
period ; tliere are romantic elements in Homer, 
-Eschylus, .Sophocles; the poetry of Dante is 
eminently romantic when conhasted witli ancient 
classical "poetry as a wliole ; hut though what is 
1 oiimntic fur one generation tends to become classic 
— and so tame, thoiigli not really insipid — for a later 
one, .and though tlie romantic is almost inevitably 
one side of a truly artistic temperament, there are 
certain epochs that are specially roniaiitic, and cer- 
tain WTiters in tliose epochs more romantic than their 
fellows. Tlie 18th century was notoiionsly clas.sic 
in ideal, or pseudo-classic — conventional, pedantic, 
academic ; and the revolt against spiritual ennui 
wliicli followed is the romantic movement pitr excel- 
lence. The movement arose under vaiious conditions 
in the Bevcral countries, had a somewhat varjing 
eharacler and course, and sometimes tended towards 
the merely cnide and grotesque. Iii England, the 
fountainhead of tlie iiiovenient wliicli culminated 
in the beginning of the 19th century, it may be 
traced from tlie Peicy Balhads and Cliatterton, 
from Cowper and Blake and Burns, to .Scott and 
Byron, Y'’ordsworth and Coleridge, Keats and Ros- 
setti In Germany tlieie vveie tendencies in that 
direction in Lessing, in Schiller, in Goethe, as well 
as iu tlie philosophy of Schelling, and the ‘ Sturm 
und Drang’ period was largely romantic in its 
temper; but it wa.s Novalis who was the prophet 
of ‘roinaiiticlsm,’ and among the other representa- 
tives of the school were the Sclilegels, Tieck, 
Kleist, Fouque, and Hoffmann, _ In France begiii- 
iiing.s are found in Rousseau, in Cliateaubiiand, 
and others ; but the gi-eat chief of French roman- 
ticism is Victor Hugo. Other French romantics are 
Lamartine, Dumas, Gautier, George .Sand, Flaubert, 
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ihlrgei'. The romantic nioveraent in the three 
countries is discussed in the articles on the literature 
of each (Engmsii LlTEltATmiE. Vol. IV. )r, 373 j 
Geemany, Vol. V. p. 188; EPwrucu, Vol. TV. p. 
78!)). The other countries rvei'e tnoi'e or Ic.ss moved 
Iry the same spirit ; see also the articles on the 
litoratures of tire ])rtrieipal countries. Tire iirduetrce 
of Percy’s Ediqii.es is traced in the article Ball.VD.S. 
In Rerinany roman ticisru included with the love 
of the inediicval an ali'eotion for the orieirtal in 
religion it led .some of its notahle ropre-sentative.? 
to Catholic ideals and into the Catholic Church; 
and in politics it was associated with rcactioiiary 
ctrnsevvatisni. The aims of the romantics in paint- 
ing are dolined at Painting, Vol. VII. p. 700 ; see 
also Pre-Rapiiaeliti.SM. In music AVeher has 
heeii called the ‘creator of romantic opera;’ hut 
see Opeha, Vol. VII. p. 608. Per-lioz is _r-egardcd 
as the type of Prcnch romanticism in music. 

.Sro tiro aibiclc lulJAIJSU, ItEAUSM ; Pntor in jVrtC- 
millau’s Miiijaaine, vol. xxxv. j for Gcnrtairy, tlio works 
hy.Jnlian ficirniidt ( 1843 ), Ilayin (1871), ]]r<nrflfiB (1873); 
for France, 8teirdlral, jtadne et Shakespettre (1823); 
Gautier, Hhiaire dw Momaniumic (4th ecf. 1884); and 
marry eaaaya hy Sainte-Beuvo and Sohurer. 

Koinany. Sea Gypsihs. 

Rome, tiro capital of the modertt Icingditrrt of 
Italy, stands on the Tihor, ahont 13 utiles fretm its 
mouth. Roman Icgeird ascribed the foundation of 


the city to Romnhrs, at a date enrrespondino to 
703 li.c. But recent explor ations have proved that 
the site was inhabited in the neolithic anti eailv 
hioitze period. The exi.sterrco of a towir with a 
eoitiiderahle ])opirlation at a lime long bcfoi-e the 
date ascrihed hy tradition Lo the foundation of the 
city has been eatablislmtl by tiro dracovevy in 1874 
of a cenretovy on the Esr;niline, near the railway 
station, which contained ptrltery of the type usually 
as.signctl to the 0th or lOth century B.c. In the 
tiirre of the kings (753-510 b.c.) the city occupied 
seven bills, rvhose .snrnnrits lise from 80 to 120 feet 
above the river and the interverring valleys. These 
hills are believed to have been formed hy suhaerial 
erosion of beds of soil, tufa pi'eviously erupted by 
snlrmarine volcaitoeh. Of those seven hills live— 
the Palatine, f.ho Capitoline, the Aventine, the 
Cadiarr, and the Esrpiilino — being more or less 
ifcolalerl, were terrrred Monies; and two, the 
Quirittal and Virninal, being mere spurs juttinv 
orrt front i.lre iahleland to tire east, were ealleS 
Colics. 'The Esiiuiline, Iiorvever, is propei-ly rather 
a Oo/lt.s than a Moiis, being connected with the 
tahlelaud hy a ttarrow neck. Tire Palatine and tire 
(‘lapiUtlitro, being the most (lofottsible sites, were 
donhtlcss the lirst to ho ocenpied, and tliis aecoids 
with the Roman legend, whicli makes the Palatine 
the site of the primitive city founded hy Romulus, 
the Capitoline heirtg occupied hy a rival Sahine 
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settlement which, rritdor Tatius the Sahruo king, 
.soon extended to the Quirinal, a coiitigiiou.s simr 
of the Iahleland, separated only by a narrow valley 
from the Capitoline. We are also told that tire 
Aventine, which after the Palatine and the Capi- 
toline was plainly the most desirable site, was 
occupied by a colony of Latins in the tinio of 


.Amuis hr.artiuR, the fourth king. Under Sorviua 
TulliuH, the sixth king, the Esquiline, together with 
the Virninal, whicli is a mere spur of the Esqniline, 
is said to have been added to the city. Those 
Icgoiuls cmiforiu to the probabilities of the case. 

The settlement on the Palatine attributed tc 
Rorttuln.s was fortified at a very early period. 
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possibly about the date assigned to the foundation 
of the city. Remains of tbio earliest ividi have 
been dlscovoied in the ooui.se of lecent excavations. 
The steep slopes were scarped, and a letaining 
wall, consisting of large stones fitted together w ith- 
oiit 11101 tai, was built uii fioin the b.ase of the slope, 
leiulering the hill almost iiiipiegiiable. Tlie Pala- 
tine Mas tlius made into a suit of aitilicial plat- 
form, lisiiig .some 100 feet above tlie siiiiouiidiiig 
valleys, and was called the ‘srpiaie city’ (^oina 
quadvata). In tlie time of tlie later or Etrisscaii 
kings at least live of the settlements ou the seven 
liiils bad been suiiounded by separate defenee.s. 
These foi tilled hills, with the niaishy hollovva be- 
tween tlieiii, were then enclosed hy a Imge raiiipait 
or agtjcr of earth, faced witli an" exterior wall of 
iininortared masoniy, wliioh is still in one place 50 
feet in height, with an inner ictaining wall of 
similar construction. Outside the ram part n as an 
enoimous fos.se, which from lecent excavations 
appeals to have been in simie jiliices 30 feet in 
depth and 100 feet in bicadtb, fioiii which the 
mateiials for the agger weie obtained. In the 
construction of tliis rampart the older walls, which 
ran along the ciesta of tlie Palatine and Cajiituline 
liilbs, weie utilised, as is indicated by the fact that 
tlie agger can only be tiaced wbeie'iL crossed the 
intervening t'alleya, or wliete it protected the spurs 
where they ioined the tableland. The agger, 
begun probably by Taripiiniiis Priscus, liaa re- 
ceived the name of Sei i-iiis Tullius, by whom prob- 
ably the portion wliicli included the Quirinal and 
tlie Esquiliiie wii.a oomuletod. A considerable 
fraifiuent of this part of the agger may be con- 
veniently examined in the good.syaid of the rail- 
way station. An excellent cross section i.s exposed 
on the nortliern crest of the Quirinal in the '\da di 
S. Nicola di Tolentino, and a fuither extension 
may be tiaced in the gardens of the Batberini and 
Colonna palaces. A very perfect fragment may 
also bo seen in the valley below the southern slope 
of the Aventine. 

For 800 years, till the reign of the Emperor 
Atrreliarr, the tierviau agger formed tlio orrly 
defence of tiro city. Tlio wall wliielr bears the 
name of Aureliaii'is to a groat extent identical 
with the jnesent walls. It enclosed tire suburbs 
which liad grown up beyond the Ctelian, the 
Esquiline, and the Quii’ieal, and included two 
additional liills, the Pincian, and part of the Jart- 
icnlum, as well a.s the low-lying ground near tire 
Tiber called the Campus Martins, which now form.s 
the busiest and most densely populated part of the 
nroderir city. The Aurelian Wall, as it is called, 
was begutr hy Aurelian in 271 A.D., and completed 
hy the Emperor Prohus irr 280. It was restored 
and partially rebuilt by Honorius, and repaired by 
Belisarius. It is 12 rnrles in circuit. Tlie Leonine 
Wall, enclosing the Vatican Hill and the remainder 
of the Janicuhrm, was built by Leo IV. irr 848. lu 
1527 some additiorral space oir the Vatican was en- 
closed, and bastions to strciigtlien the weak parts 
of tlio old wall were added. At the present time 
popnlous subrrrbs have ariseir to tire east and north 
beyond the walls, while to the south extensive 
spaces within the wall are uninhabited. In 1888 
no less than 14G5 acres, chiefly on the Cadian and 
the Aventine, were occupied by vineyards, fields, 
and gardens, while public gardens and squares 
occupied lOG acres. 

To the period of the kings belongs the Oloaaa 
Maxima, a lingo arched sewer of Etruscan masoniy, 
which drained the marshy hollow between the 
Capitoline, Palatine, and Esquiline hills. A por- 
tion of this valley became tire Forum Rouumuni, 
at once the market and the jilace of _ political 
meeting for the Roman, Sabine, and Latin tribes, 
who occupied the surrounding hills. The Oluaca 


Miixinia (q.\.), though the oldest and best known 
of the sewers, is rivalled in magnitude hy two 
other aiicieiit sewers w Inch enter the Tiber nearly 
at_ the same point. Tlie so-called Mairiertiiie 
jirisoii at the foot of the Capitol, now eoii^e- 
ciatod as the siihteiraneau cliurcli of S. Pietio hr 
Carceie, was a deep i aulted well from which, and 
from_ the Tilier, the water-.siipply must have been 
obtained during the regal period. When Rome 
was supplied with water by aqueducts from the 
Alhaii hills and the Apennines tliis well, peihaps 
the most ancient .strnctiiie in Roiiie, was cotrverted 
into a (hrngeon, in wiiich state-piisoners, among 
them Jirgurtha and the Catiline cnn.sjiiiators, were 
conlitied. That St Petei, Iiy wlio.'o name the well 
is known, was ever confined here is a iiieie legend, 
of tro authority or piohahility. 

In the great aqueducts we liai e the most notable 
reirrains of the Iie]iirhlican period. The oldest was 
the Aqua Ajipiu, constructed by Appiiis Claudius 
Ciecrrs in 312 n.f., which brought water from 
spring.s upwards of seven miles ilistant fronr the 
city. The Anio Veins, 43 miles long, was com- 
iirenced in 273 n.C., and hiouglit water from the 
river Anio. The Aqua Marcia, 62 miles in length, 
was constructed in 144 D.C., and hrouglit water 
from the Alban liills at a level sufficiently Iiiglr to 
supply the Cajiitol. The Aqua Julia, the Aqua 
Claudia, and the Anio Kovus, constructions even 
more gigantic, date fionr the imperial age. Alto- 
gether there were fourteen of these aqueducts, 
with an aggregate length of 351 mile.?. These 
vast stnreture.s, striding on their huge arches 
across the Campagna, and still bringing copious 
supplies of water front the Apennines and the 
Alban hills, are among the most -striking features 
of modern Rome. A portion of one of these 
aqueducts was utilLsed in the construction of the 
-Arttelian Wall, the arches being simply built up 
with masoniy. The reniains of the enonnoirs 
arches by which the water of the Aqua Claudia 
was bimight across the deep valley between tlie 
Ciidiau aird the Palatine also exhibit the vast scale 
of these erections (see AQUEDUCT). 

In the time of the Repnhlio the centre of the 
public life of the city was the Furuui Eomnnnui, an 
oblong space, containing about 2^ acre.s, srri rounded 
hy shops (taberna’). It was traveraed by the Via 
Sacra, a winding road, along which tr-iumpbal pro- 
ces.sions passed to the Capitol. Tire gieat blocks 
of lava with which tliis road was paved still, for 
tho riioat 2 iait, remain in situ. Tlic Temple of 
Vesta and the House of tire V e.stnl A'’irgins stood 
on one side of the Forum beneath the Palatine, 
and on the other side was the Regia, or Hoirse 
of the Pontifex Maxitirns. Close hy were the 
rostra, tire beaks of captured Cartliaginiair sliiiis, 
hetw’een which was the platfonu from which orators 
harangued the people. Faitlrer to the nortlr-eitst 
wws the Senate House, whose walls are pie.served in 
those of the ohuveh of S. Adriano ; the neighbour- 
ing olmrch of SS. Luca e Martina being constructed 
out of the office.? of the Senate House. Beyond the 
Senate House stood tire Treasrrvy and the Tabu- 
lariuin. In conr-se of tinre the open space of tlie 
Forum became siiiToirnded and oeeuiiied with 
stately public edifices, of which the mo.st con.spicu- 
oirs remains are the eight columns of the Temple 
of Satuirr, built in 491 B.C., the Colonnade of 
the Twelve Great Gods (dcoriim cunsentium), tlie 
Temples of Concord, of Castor and Pollux, built 
in 496 B.C., of Vesta, of Julius Caisar, of Vespasian, 
and of Faustina. We see also the foundations of 
the Triumphal Arch of Augustus, the vast ruins 
of the Basilica Julia, the base of the column of 
Phocas, and the milestone from which all Boniau 
roads were measured. To the north of the Forum 
stands the Tiiumphal Arch of Septiniirm Severus, 
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to the south the Aich of Titus (see Ahcji). So 
much of the ope?i space of tlie Toruiii ))eciinie 
occupied by great public mouuineiits and ediliees 
that in the time of the empeiois additional foia 
■weie reqiiiied. These weie erected on the eastern 
side of the Fonnn Ronianuui. Of the Forum 
Julintn only tluee aiches of the ontei wall leinain. 
Of the Fornin of Augustus a ]ioition of the enclos- 
ing wall, a niassire archway, and three columns of 
the Temple of Mans Ultor, ivldcli stood witliin the 
Fomm, now cleaicd of lubbiah, are among tlic moat 
hnposinc- and accessible lemnins of the ai'cliitectnre 
of the early empire. Of the Foiuin of Neiva 
two columns may bo seen in the Via della Croce 


Jlianoa. Of the Forum 1’aoi.s, built by Vespasian, 
iiotliirm iomaln.s except one niassiro fragment of a 
wall. The most magnilieent of the imperial fora 
was the Fonim of Trajan, wbicb was reckoned one 
of the wonders of the world. Within its walls 
stood tlio Basilica [Jlpia, which has been partly 
excavated, »o as to expose the hasos of many of 
the columns. 

Beyond it stands the great Column of Tiajaii, 
124 feet in height, with .spiral ba.s-reliof.s represent- 
ing scenes from Triijau^s campaigns against the 
Dacians, foiming the most instinctive histmical 
monnuient in Home. We are shown tlie iiiaicU 
of a Homan army, tlie oonstriiction of bridges, 
assaults on forts, and all the varied incidentH of a 
campaign, constituting a pictoiial recoul contain- 
ing some 2500 liguros of men and hoiscs, wliich 
may compare with the Bayeux tapestry, or the 
pictorial nariatives of Itgyptian campaigns which 
are ro)ircsonted on the walls of Thehan temples. 
Til the same style, hut of inferior art, is the Column 
of Marcus Ainelius in the Piazza Oolonna on the 
Coiso, usually called the Aiitonine Column. It 
hears loliefs representing scenes in the war's with 
the Maicomanni. 

On tlie we.stern side of the F'onim Itomaniiin 
lises the Palatine Hill, its summit covered with the 
suhstiuetures of the Palaces of the Finporois, the 
Houses of Augustus, of Tiberius, of Livia, of 
Caligula, of Domitian, and of Hadrian. Most 
luagnifioeut of all is the Septizoniuiii or Palace 
of Soptimius Beverua, rising in seven stages of 
massive masonry, which form a southern exten- 
sion of the Palatine Hill. Besides tliese imperial 
palaces, the Palatine included a magnificent 


Stadium the mo.st peifect in existence, imperial 
reception -lull Is, sevcial temple.s, with gaidens 
baths, haiiaeks foi soldiois, and a basilica or lial’l 
of justice, ill uliich St Paul must have pleaded 
befoie the empcioi. The Ooldoii House ot Neio 
built oil the op\)Osite side of the Poiuni, and occu- 
pying the gi eater portion of the Oimian Hill, was 
demolished to make loom foi the Colosseum and 
the Baths of Titus, .so that iiiactically nothing is 
left save some .siili.strnotuic.s, the eistuins known as 
tlie Bette Sale, and the base of tlic colossal statue 
of Nero, wbicb stood in fjont of tbe Ooklen House 
Of (lie nnmevous temples in Rome, of which theie 
aie said to liave been three linndied, the names 
and in many cases tlie sites, of 
Idd aic known. Tho foundations 
of the gieat Temple of Jiipitei 
Oapitolinus may ho traced in the 
gardens of tlie Caffiirelli Palace, 
now tlie Gel man emhasay. Of 
the temples which remain the 
preservation is due in seveial 
cascH 111 their having liecn coii- 
veitcd into ehiiiche.s. The 
eoliimiis in float of tlie chuicli 
of 8. Loionzo in IMiranda, ivliicli 
face.s tlio Foi urn, founed paitof 
the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina. Ten columns of the 
Temple of Ceres aie built iiite 
the walls of 8. Maria in Cos- 
medin. 8. Maria del Sole is a 
round temiilo formerly called the 
Teuiido of Veetii, hut now 
bediovod to bo tho Temple of 
Hoienles Victor. Anothei 
tenijdc, supposed to he the Temple 
of Fortnna Viiilis, ie now the 
ehmeli of B. Maria Egiziaoa. 
Tho church of BS. Cosmo e 
Daniiano is tho Temple of Saoia 
lIiliH, erected by tho Enipeioi 
Ma von tins. The oclia of the 

Temple ol Vemm and Rome, built by Hailiinii, is 
pioservcd in the church of R. Friineesoa Komana. 
It is hulieved that tho eliureli of SS. Sergio o 
Baeco was the Temple of Concord, that the chiucli 
of S. Btofano Rotondo was the Temple of Mater 
Matnta, and that of B. Nicola was the 'J'oiiiple of 
Piety; while Hanta Maria sopia Minerva stands on 
tho riiirw of a Temide of Minerva, S. Maria Lihera- 
tiico piohaldy oconpicH thoHito of a Temple of Vesta, 
and the round ehmeli of K. Teodoro was a temple 
of unknown aUrihution. In 27 li.o. Agiippa built 
a vast dome in front of tho Thevmiu wliicli he 
erected in the Oanipns Martina. It is called by 
Pliny and other writeia the I’antheon, and may 
have served as a sort of entranoo-hnll to tlie 
Theniiiu. In GOfi it was eonseeiated as the chinch 
of B. Maria ad Maityies, and iiorv goes by tlie 
name of B. Maria Rotonda. Of all tlie buildinga 
of ancient Romo none is more jicrfectly preBerved. 
Tlic diameter of the dome, which is lighted only 
by a central aiierturo in the roof, ia larger than the 
dome of 8t Pelor’s ; tho walla, 19 foot in thickness, 
have deep niches which were filled with atatues of 
deities; and tlie lloor is of Phrygian and Nniiiidian 
marbles, witli poi'phyry and granite slabs. 

The Thoinim of A'gr'iirpa, of whicli tho I’antheon 
is the only portion that remains, were tlie eiuliest 
of the eleven great public baths which formed so 
characteristic a feature of imperial Romo. The 
Tlieruwo of Trajan, and the adjacent Thormie of 
Titus, built on tho silo of tho Golden House of 
Nero, occupied almost the whole of tlie Oppian 
Hill ; but of tliese baths little is left save tlie 
foundations. On the slojie of the Qnirinal stood 
the Tlioruia' of Con.stantiue. In tho Piazza del 



The Feriuii Koiiiamuii at the proaoiit time. 
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r^uiiinale stanil t'vo eolos'^iil fioni tlip 

tlieimte which occupied the site. lu the founation 
of the -steps wliich lead down fiom the pia77a, 
and of the Via Nazionale, suhstractui es belonuinj; 
to these thei'm:e were discovered, and poitious of 
their inas'-ive walls may be seen in the Harden- of 
the Colonua and Rospioliosi palaces. At the otlier 
end of Rome, on the low omund south of the 
Ciclian, aie the ruins of the Therm.c Antoiiiniana?, 
usually called the Baths of C'aracalla, hy whom 
they were begun in '212 A.n., and completed hy 
Alexander Severus. They weie built to aceominb- 
date 1600 bathers, and, attei -eiving foi centniies 
<a,s a quarry, are still the vastest, and in their 
desolation perhaps the most impressive, of all the 
ruins in Ronre. The lofty walls are still standing, 
and, as the halls have been cleared of r-ubhisli, the 
ariangeirreuts of Rotnarr tlrernra? (see BvTHs)ean 
here best be studied. We see the Calidariirm. the 
Tepidarium, and a Frigulaiium, with art Exedia 
and a Stadium or racecourse. The oirter wall 
encloses a space of nearly 27 acres, of which 
the baths themselves occupy more than 6 acres. 
Evetr trrore magnificent were the Thei iiue of Diode 
tian, on the summit of the Quiiinal, desigired 
to accomnuxlate 3600 bathers. The .semiehcnlar 
curve which foinrs srrelr a conspierrorrs featirie in the 
Piazza delle Terirre was the exedra of these baths. 
One of the snraller oh crrlar halls forms the church 
of 8. Bertrardo, while a portion of one of tire great 
varrlted eerrtral halls, with its coluirtns of Egyptian 
granite, aervirrg_ probably as the Teptdariniri, was 
coir verted by Mioliael Angelo into the magnificent 
cliufolr of S. Maria degli Angeli. Another hall is 
used as a prison, airotlier as a fenorng-school, othei.s 
now serve as harraoks, stables, couclt-liouses, and 
warelrorrses for tinrber, while tire cloisters of a 
Carthusiarr convent built out of the ruins are itow 
converted into a mirseitiri. 

A large marshy plain, which itow forms the most 
densely iropulated part of Rome, lay outside the 
iSerwiau Walls, extending ftonr the foot of the 
Capitolirre and Qrririnal hills to the Tibet. This, 
being used for uriTrtary exercises, was called the 
tlamjnrs Marthrs. Towards the close of tire re- 
ptrhlrcan era this suljurban plarir began to he 
rrtili.sed for the erection of places of public reerea 
tron, such as baths, theatres, and racecourses. 
These were connected hy the Porticoes, a net 
work of colonnades for ruing covered w alks, serving 
as a protection alike fioirr the sirnsliiue arid the 
tain, along which the citizens could stroll to the 
vaiiorts places of recreation aitd amrr.senrent. The 
Cnmptrs Marl tits was travel bed hy the Flarttiniair 
Way, approxiinatrrly represented by the modern 
street culled tire Cot so, which was hoideied on 
either side by the stately tombs of Roman nobles, 
and spairircd by the triumphal arolr of Claudiits 
and hy that of Marorrs Arrreltrrs, demolished in 
1662. ' On these fields were built the Baths of 
Agiippa arrd the Baths of Nero. Here wa.s erected 
the Theatre of Balhrts aird the vast Theatre of 
Pomjiey, said to have contained seats for 40,000 
spectatoi.s. Some of its sirhstrirctrrres mav be 
.seen behind the chrrrch of S. Andrea della Valle 
Sonrewhat nearer to the Capitol was the Theatre of 
Maroellus, of whioh a considerable nortioir still 
stands, forming one of the most eharaefcerrstre 
examples of Roman arohrtecture of the best period. 
This theatre was begun hy Julius Cresar, and 
finished in the year 11 B.c. by Augustrrs, who 
nanred it after his nephew Marcellns, the son of 
Octavia. In the 11th century, like the Colosseum 
and the Mausoleum of Hadrian, it was turned into 
a fortress by the tuiirulent Roman nobles of the 
Orsrni family. The interior is now oooripied hy 
the Palazzo Orsini-Savelli, while the outer arches 
aiu used as rag-slrops and srrritlries. 


In the -anie chairicteii-tic Roman style as the 
Tlieatre of Maictdlrrs, but of a more delr'aacd tjire, 
is the great I'i.iriair .Vinphitheatre, hirilt for ghrdra- 
torial exhihttiotis arrd for the combats of wild 
beast', which goes hv the mrnre of the Colo— eiiiii. 
Coimneiiccd hj Vespa-ian, it wa- derlicatal hy 
Titus 80 ,v.ii., and finislipd Irr Dnniitian. It is 
built in the form of art ellip-e, the longer drariretcr 
measuring 613 feet atnl the shorter ,310 feet. It 
rises to a height of 160 feet, cor eiing live acres of 
ground. In the mrridle ages it rras used as a 
fortress and afterwanls a- at[uarrj ; hrrt, tliongh so 
large a portion lia.s heeit deninli-hed, rt corrstrtutas 
perhaps the most riirptrsing nrnniinient of Roniau 
ritagmfieericc which is left (see Aiiphithe VTKE). 
The earlier ainphitheatre- rveie mostly of rrood, 
and hare perr-hed. The Pirrz/rr di Monte Citurio 
on the Coi-o is helrererl to occupj the site of the 
Aniplrrtheatie of Statrliris Tartnrs, erected in 31 
B.C., tire forrnrlations haring been fotrml 88 feet 
belorv the [rte-ent surface of the street. At the 
side of tire chuicli of S. Croce in Geru-alermtrp 
are eoiisideialde remains of tire -iinphitlreatrirnr 
Cabtrcrr-c, which was utilRed in the construction 
of the Auielian Wall, from rrlrich it jirojeets, 
forming a sort of senticiteirlar bastion. Belorv rvas 
the Circus of Elagahahis, from which c.ariie the 
Egj'ptian obelisk now in the Pincian Gardens. 

The rddest circus rra- the Cireub Maximus, in 
the ralle.r hetrveerr tire Palatine ami tire Arentirre. 
It is supposed to date from tire regal petiorl, hrrt 
rvas enharged by Jirlritn Ctc.-ar It rvrrs about tirree 
ftrrlongs in lengtii anrl one in hreadth, neatly the 
size and shape of Eaton Srpiaie, and is sard to 
have been capable of seating 250,000 spectators. 
The site is norv occtriried Iry the Jcwisli cemetery 
ami the gas-w otks. Tire arrangements of a Roman 
circus can best bo -tirdierl in the well-presei'ved 
circus on the Apjrian Way, near tire tonrb of Cmcilia 
Jletella, built in 311 A. I)., rvhich u.sually heals the 
name of the Emperor Mnxentius, but is more cor- 
rectly assigned to his son Romulus. It is 350 yards 
long and 86 broad. The metre, the spina, the car- 
ceres, and the seats for the enipei’or and the spec- 
tators may still be traced. An Egyptian obelisk 
from this oil errs now adorns the Piazza Navona 
(see Cincu.s). 

Of the Circus of Flaminius, built in 220 D.C. 
on the Campus Martino imiuediately below the 
noitlierii slope of the Capitolirre Hill, no vestiges 
remain. The same Is tire ca.se witli the Clicu.s of 
Nero on tire Vatican, whicli occupied tire hollow 
between S. Peter’s Clinrch and the Sacristy 
through which the visitor now drives to tire 
Vatican Museum. While the circus was de.signed 
for cliariot-iaees, tire stadiuiu was used for foot- 
races. Of tliese there were sereial, but the 
Imperial Stadium on tire Palatine, between tire 
house of Augustus and the buildings of Septimiiia 
Severus is tire only one which remains in a 
tolerable state of preservation. The Stadium of 
Doniitian on the Campus Maitius is believed to he 
represented hy the present Piazza Navona, recently 
renamed the Circo Agonale. Both of tliese stadia 
are about the -size anrl sliape of St George's Square, 
Pimlico, or the site of the Houses of Pailianient. 

The roads leading out of Rome beyond the 
Servian Walls were bordered hy tomb.s, iiiany of 
which, on the erection of the Auielian M^all, were 
included within the city. On the Appiaii M ay 
(q.v.) are the tombs of tire Scipios, the inscriptions 
on which, forming the earliest conteniporaiy records 
of Roman liiatory, are among tlie_treasure.s of the 
Vatican. Farther on four ancient columbaria 
have been excavated. Outside tire Arirelian Wall 
is the Tomb of Crccilia Metella fsee Roman Aechi- 
TECTVRE), wife of the triumvir Cras.sus, svhicii in 
the 13th century was converterl into a fortie.ss 
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by tbu Gaelaui family. It it. a cyliiub-iciil block 
of iiiasoiiiy, G5 feet in (liamotei', reaenibling the 
keep of a feudal cabile. Auotlier leiiiarkable 
tomb ib the Pyiamid of Cains Ceslins in the Via 
Ostiensib. The iiuist iiiaf;iii(iceiit t>f Xioimiu Lomlw 
was the Maii.soleiim of Ilathiaii, now the castle of 
S. Angelo. It was a cylindrical towei of masonry, 
210 feet in diameter and 1G3 feet in height, .sui- 
inounted by a colossal statue of the cmpeior. 
"When the Goths besieged liome. tlie tomb was 
converted into a fortress by lielisarius. ft after- 
wards beoaine the castle of tlie poiies, aiul citadel 
of Rome, and in 1527 was defoinlerl against Ibo 
French by Benvenuto Cellini. Of siinilar con- 
sLiuction and baldly inferior in magnitude was 
the Mnusoleum of Augustus, which stood bebiml 
tlie great obureli of S. Carlo al Corso. In the 
middle ages it fornred tire castle of the Coloirna 
farrrily, aird is rrow ocerrprod as the Teatro 
Corea. Two rtbelisks of Egyptiair grairito faced 
tire entrarree, one of rvlricb rrow stirnds in tire 
Piazza of B. Maria Maggioro, aird the other fronts 
the Palace of tire Qrririiral. Irt all there are clevoit 
Fgyptiair obcliska rvlriclt orirarrrorrt tire gardeir.s 
ami piazzas of Roirre. Twtr .slatrd near lire P.ur- 
tlreon close to the sites of the Tcrrrples rrf Isis ami 
Serapis, before which tlrey wore origirrally eroded. 
Anotlrei-, now in tire Piazza del I’opolo, u'lis hroirght 
from Holhtpolis by Augustus, and placed itr the 
Cir-eus Masimus. That in the Piazza di Moirte 
Citorio was also brought Izt Kitrrre by Arrgtt.stus. 
That in the Piazza <tf H. John Latcran, 101 feet in 
height, is the largest in e.xistenee. It was erected 
at Thebes by Tlrothmus III., and roinoveil by 
Constantino to the Circus Ma.\inrus. The obelisk 
in the Piazza di S, Pietro was hronght from Helio- 
polis by Caligula, and placed in the Girons of Nero, 
near its present site. On the Pinciair is an obelisk 
of Ifadi'iiui; and there is another in the gardens of 
the Villa Mattel. 

Of the trinrnirhal arches those of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius, Marcus j\.nrelius, and Trajan 
have disappaared. The Arolt of So|)liitritts Sovortts, 
which .spanned the Bacred Way just as it hegatr 
to climb the Capitol, remains in a fair state of 
preaei'vatien. At tiro otlrer end rtf tiro Fotnttt, 
also .spanning the Sacred Way. i.s tiro Arch of 
Titus, with the wcll-kirowtr reliefs reirresoutirtg 
the spoils frotu the Tcurple at Jeruaalenr ( see AlWIl ). 
A little farther south, where the Haorod Way jrrius 
the Appiarr Road, .starrils tiro Arch of Coirstantirrc, 
fronting the Citlosseum and the Ihreo huge arches 
of the Constantino Basilica. The so-called Arch 
f)f Drrtsus crosses the Apiriarr Way where it paase.s 
threrigh the Anrolian Wall. Tiro Arch of Dola- 
holla, built in 10 a.u.. is almost hidden iu the 
brickwork of tiro Aqueduct of Nero, called the 
Aqua Claudia j and tlie Arch of Gallietius on the 
Esquilirre, erected in 202 A.D., is iu the rlograded 
style of the time (see AlloilES). 

Of the twelve bridges over the Tiber three are 
srrrvivals of the eight or nirre ancient bridges. 
The oldest is the Rons Fahricins, built iu 02 
i),G, by L. Frihricius, leadiirg from thu city lo 
the island in tiro Tiber. The Pttrrs Cestius, believed 
to have boon built by the Eitr])cror Glz-atian, leads 
from the islarrd to the right hank of the river. The 
Fops iEliris, now called the Ponte S. Angelo, was 
built by Hadr'iau in 135 A.i). irt front of iris Mau- 
■soletrtrr, and now .serves as the approach to St 
Peter’s and the Vatiearr. The Ponte Rirtto, or 
‘broken bridge,’ was part of the Pirns jEtnilitih, 
built in 181 B.o. Twir pieturesqire arches romairted 
till the reoerrt ‘iiirprovements.’ It is now reirlaced 
by a suspension hridgo. The Poirto Sisto was built 
by Pope Sixtus IV. to leplneo the Pons Atrrelius. 

Modern liome . — ^It is inr possible witliitr inodei'ate 
limits to give an adequate account of Rome, which 


contains more objects of interest than any other 
city in the world, A hare ennnreration of facta 
must therefore suffice. The Observatory in the 
CoRegto Rotrtairo is sitrrated itr 41° 53' 02" R. 
ami 12“ 28' 40" E. long. The ptrirtrlrr-tiorr wurs 226 022 
in 1870; 272,500 irt 1S70; .300,407 in 1881 ; 40l’o44 
iu 1888 ; and 407,930 iir 1891. Tire walla, whiclr 
eitclose 3880 acres, ,aro 14 miles in circuit, with 
fifteen gates, two of whiclr ai'e closed. Since 1870 
luoio thrirr 3000 new houses have been hirilt, 82 
miles of new streets have been fortrretl, and 5 A 
irtillioits sterling have been spent by the munici- 
pality on lire irtrptovement of the city. Diirinn- the 
irrogtc.ss of these itttprovetrreiils 1824 irrBciipUort.a, 
2360 lainjrs, 191 ttrarhle stalnes, 200 busts, arttl 
30,079 cours Iriive heerr fotrnd. I’lrore are eleven 
bridges, five of which are old, atrd six itew or in pro- 
cess of coirslruction. The chief gates are the Porta 
del Prtpolo and the Por tu Pia ott the trot Lh, the Pot ta 
S. Liueirzo and tire Porta Maggioro err tire east, tire 
Porta B. Seh,u.sthttto attil thePortrr, S. Paolo on the 
hottUi. Old Rottre .stand.s err the loft Itunk of tlie 
Tiber ; oir the right hatrk, occupying the Vatican 
and .liutictthtttt hills and the lowgtottttd between 
these hills arrd the rivet, areBt Peter’s, tire Vatican 
I’alacc, the Brrrgo, aird the 'frasLcver o. The husine.ss 
lar-t of the city ooctipies the plaitr on the left battle 
rotween the ItiDs and the river, li-aveised by lire 
CiuaO; the iitiiretpal tlurroughfare of Rottre, about a 
irtile itr Icirgth, leading from the Porta del Popnlo 
to the foot of the Ca])itoIt:tu Hill. From the Piazza 
del Porrolo two great hLicoIh diverge on either side 
of the Uitrso, like Via di Ripotta to the light, skirt- 
ing the Tiber, and to the left the Via delBahuino, 
leading to the Piazza di Spagiia, whence tlie Sonia 
di Simgna, the insert of artists’ models, ascends 
to the Pineian Gaidens, on the site of the gardens 
of Lucullns, which command a splendid view of 
the city, and form the fashionable diive and prome- 
nade of the Ronian.s. 

Before Romo hccamo in 1870 the capital of Italy, 
the greater part of the Rincian, (-Juirinal, and 
Esquiliiio hills was occupied Iry villas of tire Roman 
irohloM, with extoiiHivc gardens ])lanted with ilexes 
and vinos. With two cxecptiims these have been 
dcstroyod, and tireir sites have been covered with 
modern hoii.scs, and too often by hlock.s of ugly 
hari'ack-like hnihUngs, ntaiiy storii's in Irciglrt, let 
out in tenements. Thu rlirty Imt picturcaipie 
mediit'val city is assuming the aspect of a modern 
capital, hroarl, .Htriiiglrt tljoroiighf<i,re.s having been 
driven through miartors formoily occupied by 
narrow streets and mean, crowded lionseH. Of the 
now Htreots the most important are tiro Via Veiiti 
Settonihre, from the Porta Ria to the t jnirinal, and 
the Via Cavour and the Via N azionale, which lead 
from the railway .station, thu first to the Forum, 
and the sucond to the lowoi’oud of the Corso. Tliis 
is coiitiiiried to the wo.st by the Corso Vittoiio 
Emmamiele as far ns the Borgo, ciossiiig tlio Tiber 
by a uuw bridge. The older foreign quarter lay 
at the foot of tho Pineian, around the Piazza di 
Spagua, hut the healthier sites on tho slopes and 
Bunuuits of thu (Juirinal and Esquiliue are now 
more frequented. 

Of the palaoo.s tho lai-gc.st are tiro Vatican, tlie 
reaidoiiee of the pope, and tho Qnirinal, now the 
reaidouoe of tho king, hut formoily a papal palace, 
in whieli tho conelavcs were held fur the election 
of the popc.s. Many of tho palaco.s of tho Roman 
iiohlos contain collections of pictures and statuary. 
Chief among them are tho Palazzo Borghose, con- 
taining, next to tho Vatican, tho heat collectioir of 
pictures in Rome, the Palazzi Oolonna, Deria, 
Jiiurherini, Rospigliosi, Chigi, Toilonia, Fnrriese, 
Corsiiii, and di Venezia, now the Austrian 
embassy. Among tlie notable villas are tlie Villa 
Borghese, standing iu a groat prulc below the 
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Pincian ; the Axilla Ludovisi, on the Piiician ; the 
Axilla Alhani, onthide the Povta Salara; and the 
A''illa Medici, on the Pincian, now the Aeademie 
Fi-ancaise, ■with a splendid collection of casts. The 
gardenib of the A^lla Mattel, on the Ciclian, coni- 
niand one of the best ^iew.s in Piome. The pictur- 
esque arches of the Aoua Claudia ti,avei->e the 
garden^ of the Villa AVollcon.shy. 

lie.sides the piivate eollection.s Rome ahounds iu 
libraries and nin.senins. The Collegio Romano, 
formerly a great Jesuit college, is now occupied 
hy a public lihraiy of modem hoolcs called the 
Biblioteca A^ittorio Einmannele, hy the Kireheiian 
Museum of Antiquities^ .and hy a well-ari,anged 
prehmtoric and ethnological mu.seuni. The Piil,T.. 5 zo 
dei Conservatori, on the Capitol, contains inaiiy 
of the best ancient statues. In the cloisters of 
the Carthnsian convent in the Theinioe of Dio- 
oletiiin aie .stored the antiquities brought to light 
during the recent exe.avations. Otlieis from the 
excavfitions at F.alerii .ire enlleeted in the Villa 
di Papa Giulio, outside the Porta del Popolo. 
The Axilla Medici contains a good collection of 
casts from ancient statues. The Lateian Palace 
contains an unrivalled collection of in.scriptioiis 
.and sculptures fiom the Gatacomh.s, and a few 
good .statues and mosaics. The Later.an is e.x. 
territorial, and the Museum is the property of the 
popes. 

The chief pap,al collections are contained in the 
galleries attached to the Vatican, probahly the 
largest palace in the world. In addition to the 
private gardens ami apaitirients of the pope, the 
Vatican Palace oompiisea immense i-eeeption-lr.alls 
with a series of chapels, libraries, iiictirre-gallciies, 
and vast mir&onms of sorrlptnres, antiquities, and 
inscriptions, which can here he only enumerated in 
tlie hriefe.st ni.anner. The Sistino Chapel, built in 
14-73 hy Sixtrrs IV., is covered with magnificent 
frescoes hy Michael Angeln and the great Floren- 
tine masters. The Capella Nioolina, built by 
Nicolas V., and the Pauline Cli.apel, built hy Paul 
III. in 1590, are also painted in fresco ; the first hy 
Fra Angelico, and the second hy Miohaol Angelo. 
Raplraers Stanze and Loggie .are halls and solai-a 
covered with inimitahle fre.sooes executed by 
Raphael, Perugiiio, Giulio Romano, and other 
masters of their school. Beyond the Loggie is the 
pictrrr-e-galler^, containing the best collection of 
orhpaintings in Rome. The worlit-famous ALitican 
Library, svitli its priceless MSS., its collections of 
early printed hooks, of Christian antiquities, 
arioiont maps and jewellery, is contained in 
two immense halls. The vast sculpture galleries, 
with their unrivalled collections, conipr-ise the 
Museo Chiaramonte, the Braecio Nuova, and the 
Museo Pio-CIeurente, wliioh includes the Cortile 
di Belvedei'e, ooiitainrng the Laoooon, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and the .so-called Antinous, jrsrhaps the 
most hoautiful statue in the world. The inscrip- 
tions are contahred in the Galleria Lapidai-ia, the 
Etruscan antiquities in the Museo Gregoiiano, 
below wliiolt is the Egyptian Musetittr, 

The churohes, s.aid to he up'rvards of ,300 in nnm- 
her, are among the most conspicuous features of 
morlern Rome. Many of them are rather what we 
sltorrld call mortuary or iireurorial olurreltes, opeited 
oirly once a year on the festival of the saint to 
whom they are dedicated. There are also the 
churohes of tire groat religioirs orders, twenty-eight 
par-isli churohes, anil the titular cliuroltes of the 
ear-dinals. The most noteworthy are the five 
patriarchal clirrrohes, tire seven pilgrimage 
chttrehes, arrd the eight hasilio.an clrurches. Others 
are interesting either from tlieir early date, their 
historical associations, from the arehteological or 
artistic treasures they contain, or from the frag- 
ments of earlier structures which tliey enclose. 
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Fir-,t itr i.ank are the five p.atiiai dial ehrirehe^. S. 
Giovanni in Latei.ano (^ee L.VfER.rx), between 
the Cadian .■init tire E^iiiniline hill-,, ranks as the 
first chill cli in ( 'liiNtendom, It dates from the 
liiim of Con&t,arrtine. It till the rehuilding of 
n. Retei the metropolitan cathedral of Rome .and of 
the tve-tei'n iratr'iaich.ate. It retains its ,jth-ceii- 
tiny aaptisteiy .anil the 1.3th-centiirv cloister.-, the 
most he.autiful in Rome. The .S.uit.a .Se.ala, hroirglit 
hy the Empress Helena from .Terri-alem, h.as for 
ceiitiuies been tire chief object of rener’ation among 
pilginns. The cliiirch it-edf -na- huiired douu and 
rebuilt in the 14th peritrrry, .and h.as been lepe.atedly 
altei'ed and inodenrised. The adjoining palace of 
''t nV***'*^^ converted into .a miisenm, oliieHv 

of Clriistiau antiquities. The B.asilica of St PeteV 
(o. Pietro in A aticano), the largest cliurclr in 
the world, was rehrrilt in the IGtli century from the 
designs of liram.ante, Michael Angelo, and Bei’- 
nini. It was begun in 1506, .and cnirscciated in 
1626. It is in the form of a L.atin cross, uitli a 
vast central dome. The interior length is 815 feet, 
the_ height of the nave l.iO feet, ami of the cross 
whieli surnioimts the dome 435 feet. ,S. Paolo 
fuoia ie Mirra, a vast 4tli-eentiiry cliurclr, was 
before the fire of 1S2.S the most interesting 
chiiicli in Rome. It litife been lebuilt in a “'tyJe 
of great iiiagiiillcenee. S, Lorenzo fiinii le Mm, a, 
occupying the site of a clmrcli founded hj' Con- 
stantine, was lehiiilt in 578, ami remodelled in 
the 1,3th century, hut still retains the ancient marble 
.and granite cohimns. The Ba.silica Liheriana, on 
the Esqiiiline, is cnmmonlv called S. Mai-ia Mag- 
giore, being the largest of the eighty chrirches in 
Rome dedicated to the AArgin Mary. ‘ It i- one of 
the oldest chuichee in Rome, the nave doting from 
the 5tli century. 

Tlie.se five patriarchal churohes, together with 
S. Croce and S. Sehastiano, constitute the seven 
ancient pilgrimage churches. Tire five patriarclial 
churches, together with S. .Agnesc, S. Croce, and 
S. rieiiiente, are the eight basilican ehitrche.s. S. 
Agnese fuon le Mina was founded hy Constantine, 
and rebuilt in the 7th century. It contains many 
early Chi-istian insciiptioirs. S, Croce is a 5tli- 
century basilica, and is said to have been erected 
hy the Enipie.ss Helena. S. Clemente is the most 
archaic church in Rome. The ripper church dates 
from the 12tli century ; the lower, which is entirely 
underground, from the 4th ; .and below it there are 
far older sultetruction.s dating from the impm-ial 
and republican periods. In addition to the eight 
basilican churches, others already mentioned con- 
serve the reniain.s of earlier buildings. S. Maria in 
Cosniedin, one of the most interesting churohes in 
Rome, preserves ten columns of the Temple of 
Ceres, out of whicli it 'w.as constructed, and 
twenty ancient coliimn.s taken from other hiiild- 
ings. It ha.s also a beautiful tesselated pavement 
of ancient marbles. S. Maria degli Angeli and S. 
Bei'nardo were constructed out of tire Therma' of 
Diocletian, and S. Pietro in Carcere out of the 
Mameitiue prison. S. Gioi-gio in A^elahro, a 4tli- 
centnry cliurclr, was rehrrilt in the 7tli centiiiy, 
hut preserves sixteen of the ancient columns. B. 
Costanza, outside the Porta Pia, was erected hy 
Constaritiiie, and contains interesting 4th-centur.v 
mosaics. The gi'anite eolunins in S. Maria in 
Araceii, on the Capitol, have been taken froiii 
some earlier huilding. On the Cmliarr we have iS,S. 
Giovanni e Paolo, founded in the 5th centurj' and 
rebuilt in the 12tli; iS. Stefano Rotondo, a 5th- 
centuiv church, containing the eiriscopal throne 
of Gr^'ory the Great j and the interesting cliurclr 
of S. Gregorio, built in 575 on the site of his 
father’s house. On the Aventine are S. Balhina 
and S. Sabina, both of the 5th century. On 
the Esquiline are S. Pudenziana, a very ancient 
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cliuroli, with “Ith-centm-y ino&aics, probably con- 
structed out of a private lioiise ; _S. Piassede, 
a 9tii-century cluircb, with ancient gianite 
columns and 9th-centuiy mosaics ; and S. Pietro 
in Yincoli, a 5tli-centnry basilica, with twenty 
ancient Doiic columns, and containing Michael 
Angelo’s statue of Moses, and the wipiiosed 
chains of St Peter, which were undouhtedly 
pi'esented by Poi>e Leo I. to tlie Empress 
Eudoxia in 442. On the liglit bank of the Tiber 
aie S. Crisogono, a 12th-ceiitury church, with 
ancient porplivry columns and a lino mosaic 
pavement ; S. Maiia in Traatevere, a Stb-ccntury 
cburch, rebuilt in the 12Lb eentniy, with twenty- 
two ancient columns, some fine mosaics, a .splendid 
marhle pavement, with numerous inteiesting early 
ius(‘ription.s in tlie portico ; S. Cecilia lias 9th- 
ceiitury mosaics ; wliile the Piazza of S. Pietro iii 
Montoiio commands the finest view of Rome. fci. 
Maria sopra Minerva, near the Pantheon, the 
cliief Dominican oluiroh, is the only Oothic cliurch 
in Rome. Among the vast modem clmiclies 
are the Gesii, the gorgeous cimrch of the Jesuits, 
containing the tomli of S. Ignatiu.s Loyola; S. 
Carlo al Corso, now the fasliionahle chiticli of 
Borne; S. Andrea della Valle; SS. Aposloli; S. 
Maiia Vallicella, coniiuonly called Cliie.sa Nnova; 
and the Cappucoini, with its cataoomlm and Ciuiilo’s 
picture of ,St Michael. 

One of the greatest improveinents which Inis 
heeii effected is the embankment of Uic Tiber, and 
the straiglitoning and deepening of its cliannol. 
This has put a stop to the disastrous floods hy 
which the lower parts of the city were formerly 
inundated. But tlie municipality being now prac- 
tically bankrupt, the grandio.so .sobomes for the 
further reconstruction of the city, and for making 
Rome a port by the canalisation of tlie Tiber, arc 
for the present suspended. 

Tn addition to the olijects of interest which have 
been briefly onuineratod are tlio vast falacombH 
(ii.v.) extending underground for many miles, the 
Olietfco, Uic Sapienza, tlie Pro]mganda, and tlic 
Protchtaiit cemetory with the tombs of Keats and 
Shelley. The best panoramic views of Rome aic 
from the Pinoio, the Villa Mattoi, S, Pietro in 
Mmitorio, the .lanicnlum, the garden of the Prior- 
ato di Malta, and from outside tlie Porta S. (lio- 
vauni. Rome is now a fairly healthy city, ex'cept 
in the late snimnor months ; tho water-supply is 
unrivalled both for quality and quantity, and tlio 
stieets are well cleansed. No city excels Rome 
in its public fouiitaims. 

There .are practically no manufactures in Romo. 
Hats, gloves, neckties, false pearls, ami trinkets 
arc iiiapo, and there arc cahiiict-iuakors, and n few 
foundries on a small scale, hut compared with 
otlicr great cities the ab.senco of factory chiumeys 
is very notable. There are priuting-ofliccs, hiit 
the Italian book-trade is conlred at Milan. Tho 
cliief industry is the manufacture of small mosaics, 
small bronzes, of statuary, casts, and pictures, either 
original or copies of the works of tlio great masters. 

All the necessaries of life have to bo imported 
from a distanoo, tlie Camiiagua wbicli extends for 
many miles around Rome being uninhabitable on 
account of the malaria. It is an nnonclosed ami 
untilled waste, roauied over by herds of half-wild 
cattle. Corn and wine are lirouglit from Tn.scany, 
and from the fertile Terra di Lavoro near Naples. 
The prosperity of tlie city depends on tho exjiendi- 
tnro of the courts of the Quirinal and tho Vatican, 
of the army of functionaries in the public offices, 
of the garrison, and of the foreign visitors who 
crowd the hotels during tho winter niontlis. Tho 
railways from all parts of Italy converge outside 
the city, which they enter near iiio Porta Maggioro 
on the Esquiline, and iiave a common terminus on 


tlie summit of the Quirinal close to the Baths of 
Diocletian. The omnibus service is good, and 
well-managed tiamways traveise several of the 
broad new streets. 

,Sce K. Bum, Home and the Campagna (1870)- J. H 
Parker, Arclneologij of Home (1872-80); T. H,’ Dyer 
City of Home, its Vicissitudes and Monumints (2(1 ed! 
1883); P. Wey, Homo (tians. from Pr., new ed. 1886)' 
E. Lanoiaiii, Anaicnt Home in the Light of Recent His- 
cmierus ( 1888 ) ; with otlicr works by Gell, Nibby, Hare 
Professoi Middleton, &c., and tbote cited on p. 794. ’ 

Roman History, — Romo, the ‘Misti ass of the 
World,' the ‘Eternal City,’ gives name to a politi- 
cal empire wliicb lasted eleven centmies, till its 
transfer to Byzantium, ii'bere it lasted eleven 
ceiitinics more; also to .1 icHgious empiie wbieli 
.since 42 A.l>. has iicqniied spiritual .sway over a yet 
larger dominion than its jjagan predecessor, and 
which, in accord with inqierial (ieiiunny, formed 
the twin-faclor of tho Holy Roman Empire, dis- 
solved in 1806. 

Colonised in tlie bronze age by Alban alieplierds 
who migrated from tlieir bills in fear of volcanic 
disturbance, Rome, accouling to her officially 
adopted legend, dates from 21st Aiuil 735 ij.c,, 
when Ronmlns, lhat of her aevon Idnga, settled 
on the Palatine mount. From bis qnadiilateial 
hlrongbold— iJojiift quadruia — lie made conquest of 
the Cnpiloline and Qniiimil. After bis ,siicce.ssoi 
Numn, tlie Cmlian was annexed by Tullus Hostilins 
and tlio Aventine by Aiicua Marcius. To the bills, 
now five under Tarquinins Piiscus the fifth king, 
were added the Eaquilino and Viminal by Serving 
Tullius, who walled in the seven with a stone foiti- 
lication. So that under her acvoiitli and last king, 
Tavqninius Snperbns, the City of the Seven Hills 
was already ‘built for ciiijiire,’ on niaisby soil made 
habitable by diainage, and connecting witli the sea- 
board by the Tiber— a walerivay so cloaily the 
‘ outlet of lier sniiremacy ’ as to waruuit tlie deriva- 
tion of ‘ Rome ’ iiml ‘ liomnlns ’ from the Itvmoii or 
river. 

Latin in population, witli a Sabine infusion, 
Romo was diviiled into three tribes — tlie Ramnes, 
tlie Titles, and tlio Luccres, and again into tlihty 
cjiriw. The tribal dii’ision disappoarod early; 
that into cnriio lahted well into republican times. 
Out of tlie curin', originating in common religious 
observances, grow the poqiitlus lioniantts, inclml- 
ing all freoboin Romans. Its king (vcic) was not 
always hereditary either in bis regal or Ids religi- 
ons capacity, nor merely clectivo. When a king 
died, Id.s siipcu.ssor was cboson by tlie beads 
{jmtrrs) of huiiiUes (ffciitcsj. 'J’heso patres— the 
gnardinns of religious observance, of popular right, 
of slale iiitercpts- bad power to choose a pio- 
visional king [inter-reie), who, with tho paties 
for asHCB.so™, decided on the now king, wlio was 
then proposed to tho curin' in assomhly [eovvitia 
curiata) and, if approved, confirmed by the patres. 
Tho king had now aliHohito authority, civil, 
religious, ami military. The jiatres vvero his 
councillors — the senate — liaving the above indi- 
cated poweiR, always subject to the king, who 
coiisuUed them at pleasure, and filled up vacan- 
cies. In solemn assembly tho Romans met in 
the Forum under tho king or inler-rnx, who put 
questions to tho vote, when each enria voted in 
turn, iUs vote being determined by tlio majority 
■within itself, and tho prciioiidcraiico of tliese votes 
deeiding tho result. 

Itoniuhi.s, Nnuia, Tullus ITo.stilius, and Aliens 
Marcius — tlio first and third Latin, I ho sceoml and 
fourth (Sabiiio— are little more than legendary 
names ; tho warrior chief Romulus typified by hie 
Jlomu mtadnitu and Comiliimi or place of assembly 
in the Forum_; the priestly Niima hy his Temple of 
Vesta and his Regia cIohc to it; tho statesnian 
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Tullus, Hostilius l)y liH Senate Honse (Cniia 
HosUlia); and tlie adininistrator Ancna Maiciiis 
by liis state-prison, his bridge across the Tiber, 
ins fortification of tlie Janiouluin, and ins founding 
of tlie seaport Ostia. In Tarriuinius Pri6eHs(61tf 
578 D.c. ) we have an Etuisean and less sliadowy 
Bomnlu.s, admitting into tlie senate a Imndied new 
patres from conquered Latin .states, .and laying ont 
the Circus IMaxiiuus for the entertainineiit of tlie 
people. Seivius Tullius, on Tarqnin’s initiative, 
distributed all freeholdeis (for military pniposes 
primarily ) into tribe.s, cl.as.ses, and ‘ centuries. 
Drawn up in order of battle, the eentniies (bodies 
of one liiindreil ) in front were composed of the 
wealthier citizens as bettor able to equip them- 
selves for attack ; behind them came the centuries 
of the second and tliiid classes, poorer and less 
fully appointed— the three forming the heavy- 
armed infantry ; while centuries of the fourth 
and fifth clas.se&, poorer still and correspondingly 
equipped, held the lear. The full strength of the 
fieeholders was divided into two equal parts— tlie 
aeniofcs and the Juniorcs, the latter engaged in 
active duty, tlie former as reserves. Each coips 
consisted of 85 centuries or 8500 men — i.e. of two 
legions, each about 4200 strong, au.xiliary to wliich 
were the sappers and tiumpetei.s, Fiiiallj’-, tlie .sLx 
centuries of cav.alry were supplemented, from the 
wealthiest citizens, by twelve more. For tlie 
army thus oigaiiised Serviu.s drew levie.s from his 
four legions, oorrespoiuling to his four triiies, the 
.Suburan, tlis Palatine, tlie EsqulUne, and tlie 
Colliiie. These tribes included fieelioldens outside 
the gates, also entitled to meet and vote with the 
centuries at tlieir ooiiiitia (I'omitia centiifiata). 
Under lier seventh and last king Rome became 
formidable tlirougliout Central Itiuy, and owed to 
him the Temple of .Tupitev Capitolimis, and tlie 
Cloaca Maxima — the drainage system tapping tlie 
hills around the Forum anil carrying tlie waste 
into the Tiber, But Tarquiu’s iiile was so master- 
ful as to drive the people to revolt, the last pioyo- 
cation being his son’s outrage on the nohio Lneretia. 
When engaged at a siege near the coast he was 
detlironed j he and his laee were exiled in per- 

S etnityj and regal government replaced by tlie 
lepublic. Three great efforts to reinstate liini were 
defeated, and lie died at CuniEe. 

The Hepublic. — The regal clieck on them with- 
drawn, the patricians made tlieir power so felt by 
the plobeian.s as to start a coiilliet between tliein 
lasting two liundred years. The king was now 
repiesented by two consuls, elected annually, and 
from the patrician order. The plebeians, freeborn 
citizens as tlioywere, retained their votes by classes 
at the comitia curiata and by centuries at tlie 
centuriata, but many of them were attached as 
clients to patricians who commanded their votes, 
and all of them were e.xoluded from the higher 
offices of slate. Unable to elect one of theiiismves 
consul, blie plelieians had not even the power to 
carry the patrician candidate tliey favoured, being 
in a miuorit}'' in the comitia centuriata, and, again, 
in a greater minority in the ultimate and decisive 
asseinidy, the comitia curiata. The absolute 
authority wielded by tlie consuls they felt to be 
still mol-e oppressive wlien, in state crises, it was 
merged in a dictator ; so tlieir fust attempt to 
safeguard their liberties and lives was directed at 
tlie consular jiower. Tlie llist advantage they 
gained was the ‘light of appeal,’ by which no 
magistrate (the dictator excepted) could subject a 
Roman citizen to capital punisliment unless with 
approval of the comitia centuriata. Power to 
extort such rights the plebeians possessed in tlieir 
military capacity, refusing, as soldiers, to serve 
unless their demands were conceded. The sece-s- 
sion of tlieir legionaries to tlie Mons Sacer, on the 


Anio thiee miles off, Recured them annually elected 
magistiates of their omi, tribum pleSis, uith 
power to piotect them against the consul.^. From 
tuo the tribunes were iiicieased to fire, and by 
4-19 B.c. to ten. In no sense a niaglstiate, the 
tiiluine was a check on authority, and liis power 
developed giadiially till the tribunate, foiiiadable 
at the close of the Repnhlic, liec.ame ‘-till moie .‘o 
under the empire. By tlie Publilian law (471 B.C.) 
the assemblies convened by the tribune (concilia 
plcbis) yi'exQ: made legal: not yet their decisions 
(plebiscita). At tliese the voting uas by tribes, 
not by emhe or centuries, u hence the object of 
the tribunes was to add as many to the tribes as 
possible. To become member of a tribe it was 
neccRSiHy to be a fieeliolder, and so tlie tiibiines, 
to multiply fieehoklei.s, agitated to secuie for the 
plebeians tlieir sliaie of the aijri piiblici or .state- 
lands. Having paitially succeeded in this, thej 
won anothei advantage fioiii the evei-icsUting 
pa,tiiciaiis — tlie ajijiointiiieiit for one year of a com- 
mission of ten patricians (ilecemviri) to make public 
a code of law binding on patiician equally uith 
plebeian. This code — tlie tamous Twelve Tables 
— substituted written and published law for tliat 
unwritten code wliich, confined to tlie patrician 
few, was always interpreted in theii inteiests. An 
attempt to reappoint, possibly to peipetiiate, the 
deceimiiate caused another secession ; the consuls 
were again cieated ; and from tlie glow iiig vantage- 
ground of their concilia, iiicieascd by accessions to 
tlie plelieian older fioiii witliout, tlie tiibmies ex- 
tol ted tlie lecognition of the jilclUcita as legally 
binding on patricians. Tlie concilia, now become 
comitia Iribuiu, could heueefoith cairy leforms 
which, if sanctioned by tlie patres, had the validity 
of state-law. Another conees.sion gained was inter- 
nianiage between plebeian and patiician, and 
thereafter the consulate — still the patrician strong- 
hold — wa.s attacked. Tlie two consul.s weie le- 
placed by six military tribunes diawn fioni either 
order. Of these consular tribunes the plebeians 
generally had the majority until, obst.acles and 
delays notwithstanding, tlie Licinian and Sextian 
laws weie passed (367) replacing the eoiisnlar 
tribunes by con.siils, two in niimher, of whom one 
at least shbnld he a plebeian ; enhuging the priestly 
college fioin two to ten functionaries, of whom 
plebeians were to constitute half; relieving the 
poorer plebeians from debt ; and promoting their 
interests liy advantageous lefoinis in the owner- 
ship and cultiiation of land. Patrician mono- 
polies slirunk lajiidly. In ,356 the dictatoiship, 
in 350 tlie cen-soiship, in 337 tlie pi-a‘tor.sliip, ami 
in 300 the colleges of pontiffs and augurs weie 
thrown open to plebeians. The uuctoritas, 
or contiol hj' patricians of tlie decrees [plebiscita] 
of tlie people in asscmlily, became a dead letter ; 
and the two hundred yeais’ conflict issued in the 
recognised validity of all measures earned in the 
comitia Iributa — a eonllict meiuoiable nut only for 
the ability displayed by either order, but for tlie 
regiect for law observed equally by both. 

For her first fifty yeais of republican life Rome 
expanded little. Nearest her were the Latins, the 
Volscians to the .south-east, the ri5q^uians to the 
east, and tlie Heniican.s between the two last. 
Allving herself with tlie Latins and Hemicaris, 
slie'kept tlie Yolscians and jEquians in cheek till 
her policy became tiiiimpliantly aggieshive in the 
sixty years between 449 and 30O._^ Haring razed 
the south Etruscan strongliold, Veii, she ptislied 
northward to the Ciiuinian forest, whence slie diew 
down on her the Celtic conquerors of norih Etniria, 
who, defeating her on the Allia, took and sacked 
the city, all but tlie Capitol. Recovering rapidly 
from this disaster, she riveted her hold on south 
Etruria, gradually subjugated lier old enemies and 
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alUes, the Vohseians, /Eijiiiaii.s, Latins, and Herni- 
cans, and dominated Central Italy from tlie 
Ciminian forest to the Latin shore. The Sahellian 
tribes of the A^ieniiine.s now save lier trouble. 
Tlie most poweiful of these, the Samnites, had 
oveiTTin Campania ; hot from this slie dislodged 
them, and, in spite of a formidable revolt extend- 
ing fiom tlie Sabine Hilts to tlie Latin aliore and 
Camiiania itself, she made good her command of 
plain and seaboard, lying compact and firm between 
norfcli Etvnria with its detaclied cities, the 
Apennine.s with their miscellaneons tribes, and 
Southern Italy with its enervated Greek population. 
Tlie Samnites, in a second wav lasting twenty-two 
years, failed to get tlie better of her j in a third, 
with the northern EfcmE.cana and the Celts as allies, 
tliey made a la.st attempt to oi-n.sh the growing 
giantess. This too she defeated after de.sperate 
conflicts, in which she purchased victory dearly : the 
Colts were shattered ; the Etruscans honglit iieace 
by heavy indemnities; and the Samnites on honour- 
able teims became her allies. In characteristic 
fashion she proceeded to consolidate what she had 
won, planting ‘colonie.s’ — ^i.e. agriciiltui-al garrison.s 
— of Enman citizens wherever their jiresonce was 
required, and in this way controlling Central Italy 
from Adriatic to Meditorvanean. At the invitation 
of Greelc Tarontuni, beset with raarandiiig hordes, 
she successfully intervened in the south, till in 
turn Tarentnm, incurring her hostility (281-280), 
brought King Pyi rims of Epirus to repel her. At first 
the Epirotes nrovailod, hut their two victories were 
as costly as <Iefeat.s, and in a third great battle at 
Benevontum (275) they were so punished that 
Pyrrlni.s returned to Greece. The fall of Tarentnm 
shortly after left Koine dominant in tlie peninsula 
from the extreme south to the Ligurian and Celtic 
frontier, Diuhle et impava was iier policy — detach- 
ing the subject .states or tribes from each other to 
draw them' more closely to herself, leaving them 
‘home rule,’ but reserving the safeguard of coast 
and frontier and power to malce peace or war with 
tlie outside world. Among her outlying com- 
munities the colonies of civea Mumani above men- 
tioned ranked first j next came those Latin 
towns which enjoyed the full franchise, this 
being sparingly conceded to other communities, of 
which ilie lowest received civil but not political 
rights, tlieii' memheiu excluded from the tribes, 
and, as soldiers, serving not in Roman legions, but 
in contingents apart. To the urban communities 
within her pale llome gave self-government liber- 
ally, with assemhlips, senates, and magistrates, 
always, however, subject to the central authorities 
— the Roman con.sula, practor.s, and censors. For 
the administration of justice these colonies and 
enfranoluHed towns were annnally visited by the 
pvrotor’s representativc.s, called prefects, who also 
assumed control of such communities as were 
without local government. The military Hystem 
was modified till the old citizen army, witli its 
order in battle determined by civic rank, became 
the professional institution in whieli superior fight- 
ing power and experience were primary considera- 
tions to he paid for accordingly. On distant 
campaigns the consul in command received extension 
of lus impenwn, out of which grew the ‘proconsul,’ 
empowered to hold the field till tlie war was at an 
end. 

Eleven years after her victory over Pyrrhus 
Romo engaged with Carthage in her lirighty 
struggle for the empire of the Mediterranean. To 
secure her expansion westwards she had first to 
expel the Carthaginians from Sicily. Plaving 
gained to her side the Syracusan king Hiero, she 
took Agrigentum, and in 260, with her first naval 
I armament under the con,sul Euilius, she .signally 
defeated Carthage on Carthage’s own element. 


Following up this advantage, she tran.sferred the 
war to Africa, and was at fiist so successful as to 
recall a considerahle part of her forces. But her 
consul Hegiilu.s, whom she left behind, was worsted 
and made prisoner, a series of naval di,saster.s en- 
sued, and Carthage seemed about to regain more 
than she had lost of Sicily, when the consul Catnlus 
(2-11), in command of a .splendid fleet, gained a 
decisive victory over tlie Carthaginians, who theio- 
iipon niidevtoolc to evacuate Sicily and the adjacent 
islands. Thi.s ended the first Punic wav, twenty- 
two years in duration, the result to Romo heinir 
her acquisition, not only of Sicily, which she 
henceforth governed as a ‘]iiovinoe,’ but (a few 
years later) of Sardinia and Corsica, also governed 
like Sicily by magistrates sent every year from the 
capital. Finding Rome her match at pea, Cartilage 
resumed hostilities by ncqnin'ng a foothold in Spain, 
whicli was to become her military basis for fnrtlier 
operations against her rival, llndev Hamilcar, 
the great general who conceived this 2 daii, .she 
occupied the peninsula as far as the Tagus ; H,is- 
dnihal continued the work of snbjiigalion till ids 
death (221) ; and finally Hiimilcar’s son Hannibal, 
who, with more than Ins father’s genius, .shared 
all Ills father’s anlifiathy to Rome, pushed the 
conquests of Carthage nil to the Ebro. 

Meanwhile Rome hciself was engaged in siih- 
diiing the Colts in the valley of the Po, and having 
planted three colonies — Placentia, Cremona, and 
Miitina — to safeguard her now possessions, she 
tinned her attention on Spain, nnd got Carthage to 
make the Ebro her northern boundary in tlie penin- 
sula. But such engagements could not long be 
respected. Sagnntiini, a Greek colony in alliance 
with Rome, on tlie east coast of Spain, was besieged 
ami taken by Hannibal, tliongh a Roman embassy 
to Carthage had protested against the operation, 
'Tlie .second Punic war was declared in 218, and 
Rome sent one army under P. Cornelius Scipio to 
Simin, and another under T. Sompronius Gracoinis 
tluough Sicily to Africa. But Haiinihal’s plans, 
long matin ed in secret, were carried out with 
iinexamideil celerity. Scipio liad got no farther 
than Massilia when naniiiiial, having crossed the 
Pyrcnee.s, was already at the Rhone; and after 
fighting Ilia way over the Aljis against every 
oh.slacle. — the ho,stility of the tribe.s included — 
descended on Cisalpine Gaul with but 26,000 sur- 
viving of liis army of 59,000 men. Defeating the 
Romans on the Ticino and the Trehia, lie realised 
his expectation of getting the Celts to join him, 
and in the spring of 217 Tie piislied on to the city 
through east Etruria. Ho annihilated the consul 
Elaminius at Lake Trasimene ; and from Spoletiiim 
within a few days of Rome he turned eastward, 
plundering as lie went, and paii.sed for .supplies in 
north Apulia. Tlie Romans, now gravely alarmed, 
elected .s. dictator, CJuintn.s Eahiiis Maximus ; but 
his masterly inactivity did not satisfy them, and 
they sent two con, subs with a nnmerons army to 
hurl hack the invader. In the gi-eat battle of 
Cannro Haiinihal’s victory was complete — the 
Romans losing 70,000 men to Hannihal’s 6000, and 
Southern Italy — all hut the Latin colonics and the 
Greek coast-towns — came to his .side. Macedonia 
and part of Sicily cleclarod for the conqueror, and 
the Greek comiminitie,s ono by one n’cro .suriender- 
ing to him. The Romans tried to recover Campania 
and laid siege to Capua, and this brought Hannibal 
up from Tarentum. lie even niarclicd directly on 
Rome herself and rode up to the Collinc gate ; hut 
he retired unable to make any impression on the 
city and its defenders ; ho conciliated no allies ; 
and fell hack on South Ilaly, leaving Capua an easy 
jirey to Us besiegers. Five years had done little to 
encourage lliG Romans, till IIa.sdnihaI, defeated in 
Spain, crossed the Alps and .skirted the east coast 
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of Italy, to i-eiiitoice MiLiiiiiljal m tlie houtli. Hut 
he wab beaten and killed on the iletaurus by Neio, 
■who, turning bouth wards, maiehed up to Hatinibark, 
camp and thiew' Hasdruhal'a head into it. The 
war in Italy was \ irtually at an end. Ilannihal’s 
attempt on Kome had failed. Meanwhile young 
Publivrs Scipiu, having driven the Caithaginians, 
fiom Spain, returned to the city ^vdth the proposal 
to descend on Carthage herself. The .senate, not 
without misgiving, consented. Scipio’s succes.se3 
in jVfrica compelled Hannibal to leave his vantage 
ground in Southern Italy and come to the aid of his 
hard-pressed compatriots. The great battle at 
Zama left Scipio the victor, Hannibal a fugitive, 
and Carthage suing for peace. Her reqnest w.as 
granted, and she retained her teiiitory, hut bound 
henself to undertake no -wars outside AMca and 
(without the consent of Home) no wai-s inside. 
Slie surrendered nearly all her navy and had to pay 
an indemnity of 10,000 talents in fifty years. Rome 
was now (202) mistress of the IMediterranean, hut 
she had to consolidate her acquisitions. Sicily, 
easily ruled under a priOitor, became her granary 
and the provision store for her legions. Spain, 
however, verpiired pr.Tators iin'ested with consular 
power aud a permanent garrison of four legions to 
keep her in order. The insurrection ol Viriatlms 
lasted till tho fall of Humantla after a memorable 
reshtiineo ; and not before Scipio Africanus the 
younger took it in hand could tho country leally be 
called pacilied and it.s rich resources made available. 
Meanwhile Romo had a secret dread of the resusci- 
tation of Carthage, and she courted every pretext for 
renewing war with her and razing her to tlie ground. 
That came in 101 whou Carthage, goaded by Masl- 
nisaa’s fo\'a,y.s, broke her treaty obligations to punish 
liim. In lit) Rome laid siege to her, and by 140 she 
was stamped out from tho roll of groat cities. Her 
territory was now the Roman province of Africa, 
protected by Masiniaaa’s three sons, who ruled 
Numidia. In Italy lierself the cities that had 
declared for Hannibal wore .severely punished. In 
the north the Celts forfeited Llieir separate political 
existenee. In tlie south Roman settlers occupied 
conliHcated lauds— nearly everywhere but in Apulia 
and Luoania ; aud even the Latin.s soon felt the 
pre))on(leranco of tho Roniau element, which tended 
more and more to assert itself. 

Fifty years after she became mistress of the 
west, Romo had also become the mightiest state in 
the east, lirst by conquering Philip of Macedon, 
who had been the ally of Hannibal, and whose 
ambition to dominate the jEgean drew Rome into 
tho second Macedonian war (200), which ended in 
Philip's defeat at Cynoscepliaho and the reduction 
of MTaoedon to a minor jiower. Next came the 
‘liberation of Greece,’ wliicli, with tlie alliance 
that followed, enaliled Rome to proceed against 
Antioclius, king of Syria, who in 197-196 liad over- 
ran Asia Minor and penetrated into Thrace. 
Beaten by land aud sea, Antioeluts sustained a 
decisive defeaij at Mirgnesia in Asia Minor, and 
fell back behind tlie Ilalys and Taurus range, to 
the we.st of wliicli all the kingdoms and com- 
munitie.s wero now under Rome’s protection. 
Western Greece, liowaver, began to give trouble, 
and Philip of Macedon’s successor, Perseus,^ in- 
curred a final encounter with tlie Romans in a 
third Maoedonio war, terminating in bis utter rout 
and oapturo at i\vdna (168). So that, twenty-two 
years tiiereafter, 'Macedonia had sunk into a Roman 
province, whose governor came gradually to con- 
trol the Greek states till tlie whole peninsula was 
suliservient to Rome. Steadily strengthening her 
hold on Asia Minor, Rome further assumed the 
gu.ardiansliip of tlie king of Syria ; while in Egypt, 
wliioh in 168 had acknowledged lier suzerainty, she 
restored a protfg& of liois to the tlirone, at the 


same time, true to lier policy, dividing and weaken- 
ing his power. From Syria to S[iain tlie Meditei - 
raneau was now a Roniau lake, bub her autlioiity 
was better establislied in tlie ne-sO than in tlie 
east. In tlie former her provincial government 
was fairly estahli',lied ; not so in the latter, nliicli, 
besides its more elitslic frontier, pos'e.^=ed a ciiilisa- 
tion in some lespects siiperiur to lier own. 

Mith thee.->talilLslinient of her supremacy without 
began Rome's troable.s nitliin. Tlie eiiiiohled 
plebeians {nobiks) coiuhiiied witli tlie old patrician 
families (ojilhnuies) to exclude all but theiiiselves 
from high otiice or the senate. The constitution 
had become an oligarcliy in wbicli tlie couiitia, 
nominally supreme in electing magistrates and 
passing laws, were practically supeiteded. The 
prestige of liaving saved Rome from Hannibal and 
raised her to undisputed eiiipiie belonged to tlie 
aristocratic senate, wliile tlie graver disasters (at 
Tiasimene and Canna;) weie due to tlie people's 
favoiuites. But that prestige was getting giadu- 
ally impaiied by economic failure at home and con- 
fusion ahroarl, and tlie ]ieople weie awaking to a 
sense of tlie jiower the senate had taken from them. 
The small holdera, pai'ticulaily in Etraiia ami 
Sontli Italy, burdened with military seivice and 
competing vainly with foieign impiii Latiiiiis of corn 
and labour, deserted tlie farms on wliicli they could 
neither tliiiv e nor live, and the multiplication of 
colonies throughout the peninsula gave hut tenipo- 
raiy relief. To arrest the imminent annihilation 
of these fieeholdcrs — Rome's ni.ain-sta.v— Tibeiius 
Gv.acchus, the tiibune (133), proposed his reform, 
which was practically the liist of a series of attacks 
on senate-rule. Occupiers not recognised by the 
Licinian law were to be evicted ; occupation was 
not to extend lieyond 1000 noiesj public grazing- 
lauds were to he reclaimed fur tillage. The senate 
opposed him stienuously, and he was killed in an 
incidental collision ; but his struggle was renewed 
on a larger scale by his brother Gaiu.s, who cm tailed 
the senatorial power by getting the comitia to 
deprive it of privilege offer privilege. He, too, fell 
ill a brawl, and by 111 his leforms had already 
been frustrated and a quite new aspect given to 
the agrarian question. lJut the popular party had 
been taught iu le.sson by means of the tribunate to 
reassert its power in the comitia to work out its 
salvation. Galas Gracchus had been dead ten 
yeais wlien the client-state Numidia was seized by 
Jugurtha, who had sujiplanted its legitimate gover- 
nors and insulted the Roman name. The popular 
leaders insisted on his chastEement; but the war, 
mismanaged under patrician olficeis, was carried to 
a triimipTiant close by tlie people’s favourite, the 
low-born, illiterate, hut ellicieut Marius, who in 
January 104 brought Jugurtha in chains to Rome. 
Still greater successes awaited their hero. Haviim 
aimihilated the Cimhri and Teiitones, who had 
inflicted four defeats on the patrician generals, and 
been made consul for the sixth time, he aided the 
liopular vindicators, Satuminus and Glaucia, to 
harass the senate. But the advantages they 
secured were small, their violence had to be curbed 
by Marius himself, and at last the populace turned 
upon and killed them. The vise of iMaiius, how- 
ever, was fraught with far-reaching results. HE six 
consulsliips, his intervention as a soldier in politics, 
hE military reforms, by wliioli all classes, irrespec- 
tive of rank or means, were admitted to the legion, 
and the compulsory levy replaced by volunteer 
sendee under a popular leader were epocli-niaking 
in the revolution. 

The commercial clas.s — soon to develop into the 
equestrian order — had by their power in the courts 
and their increasing exactions os farm era-general 
(pubUemii) been at feud with their controlleit., the 
iiiagEterial class in the provinces, aud fiscal reform 
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became urgent. The Italian coranimiitiea — the 
allies of Homo — bad long felt tlieir burdens increase 
as tbeir privilege, s waned, and they demanded their 
share of the conque.als tliey bad lielped to achieve. 
Promises of reliet and e.xpeotation of securing tbe 
Koniiui cibizeii.sliip luul brought tliem in crowds to 
tlie capita!, to he driven hack again by an exclusive 
nenate and people. The trihuuc Drusus strove to 
bring about fiscal reform and the redress of the 
Italians, hut tliongh he carried his laws bo could 
not make tbem valid, and lliially be was assassiuated. 
Tbe equestrians remained sujrreine in tbe courts, 
wbilo the murder of IJrusns roused tbe irritated 
Italians to rebellion (90-8!)) in the central highlands 
and the south esi>ecially. The Social War- began, 
the in.si!igent.s aiming at the erection of a new 
Italian stale governed on tiro lines of the Roniait 
constitution. To suppress lliein the two consuls of 
the year, each with live legates, including Slarius 
and iris future rival Sulla, headed the legions, hut 
were disasti'ously Ireaten. In the north, however, 
Marius and Sulla, and in Campania the coiisul 
Cu'sar, were partially victorious, but so partially 
that reform after reform h.ad to bo conceded, till 
the iLaliaiia could oht.ain the franchise merely for 
tlie aslcing. The war at length died out by the 
absorption of the insurgents into the Itooiaii citizen- 
ship ; hilt tlie internal troubles continued. The 
now citizens enlarged their political claini.s, the 
senate was distracted hy pcr.soiial fends, economic 
distress prevailed among ail, and a war with Mith- 
ridates threw Marius and Sulla into rivalry as to 
which Bhould couuuanil the expeditionary force. 
The action of the tribune Sulpicius iu dealing 
with this ooniplioaied crisis intensilied it the more, 
lie iiilrnilnoed laws to entrust Marius with the 
Mibhridatio oainpidgn, to allow the new oitizon.s 
to voiio in all, not in a restricted, miinher of tribes, 
to coniine tlie freodnien to tiie four nrhau trihas no 
longer, to unseat any senator nioro than 2000 denari 
ill cleht, to recall from exile those suspected of com- 
plicity svith the Italian insurgents. JUvory one of 
these propo.sal.s, bitterly eonto.sted, would yet liai'o 
become law hut for the consul Sulla, who, heading 
in Camiiania tlie legions assigned him iu the Social 
Wav, marched on liomo— -the livat consul who over 
invaded her with her own troops. The lliglit of 
Marius and Sulpicius left him free to iinposo arbi- 
trary measiire.s, among them that hy which tbe 
sanction of tlio .senate was reqnirod boforo any bill 
could be entertained by tbe oomitia; and, having 
seen the consular elections safely through, ho sot 
out against Mitlividates (S7 ). 

In Ills absence China attempted as consul to carry 
the reforms of Sulpicius, hut was driven from Home 
amid tlio massacre of the now eitizens iu voting 
assembly. lie in turn rallied round him tho 
legions in Campania, and joined hy tlie veteran 
Marins, who reappeared from Africa, lie entered 
Koine and wa.s recognised a.s consul, as wa.s Marins 
him, self (for the .sevontli time). After n lirutally 
viiuliotive massacre Marius died (8(1), and O'iiiiui 
remaiiieil supreme, securing tho consulship to him- 
self and a cimfederato, and getting tho newly- 
enfranchised Italians enrolled in all tho tvLhcs. in 
84 he died, and next year Hulla, liaviiig conclndod 
a iieace with Mitlividates and left Asm traiuiuil, 
lauded at Briindusium with a powerful army, in- 
cluding many of the nohilcH wlio had lied from 
Ciuna, Kesistanco, nowhere forinidahlo, lie ipiiekly 
overcaino and (82) entered Koine, to lind Ins lieu- 
tenants triumphant in North Italy and to aunihilate 
the roiimauts of the Marian party just outside the 
city. But lie failed to use his ])owor, ahsolute as it 
was, for tho abatement of long-standing evils and 
the prevention of coming disasters. Triumphant 
overywlioro, ho instituted a reign of terror — slaying, 
proscvibbig, and eonlisoating tlirougli revenge or 


suspicion. Kor nine years his riila as dictator, in 
spite of mucli salutary adiuinistratiou, was maned 
hy a remorseless parbisaiislii]) which left the future 
to take care of itself — creating in the sons and lieiis 
of Llic proscribed and dibposBB,s,sed the liandy tools 
of agitation, jiisLilied as this increasingly became 
hy ruined agrieiiltnre, by tbe multiplying of Ittii- 
fuHilia with their necessary evictions, and by the 
rapid disappearance from nearly all Italy of hei 
sulmtautial freeholders. Life and piroperl y', already 
widely forfeited at lii.B bidding, were still further 
endangered hy brigandage, wiiieli culminated in 
the formidable rising of Rpartacus, wlio held out for 
two years _( 73-71 ). Still fortifying the senate, Sulla 
left the tribunes with no power of interdict save in 
jirolectiiig individual plebeians, and ho excluded 
them from ever holding liigli oiliee ; he took from 
the egne.striaii.s the control of tlie coiiiis, giving it 
back to the aonale, to wliicli ho also restored its 
exclusive rights in the colleges of pontiffs and 
augui'B. lie extended the apidication of the crimi- 
nal law — a wise nioasiue ; hut ho did more than 
any Roman before him to facilitate tho rise to 
snjireme power of any ambitious governor of a ])ro- 
vince or loader of a provincial army. He forged in 
fact tlie weapon liy which liis sy.stom fell (70). 

In Bpain Oneius Kompey, one of Sullafs favourites, 
held a con!miH.sion from tlio senato to cnmli the 
Marian governor SertoriuH, wlio luul dofeated suc- 
cessive jirocoimuls sent to huinhlc him. With the 
suhinission of tho natives following tho nmvcler of 
Bertorius he returned to Koine, ami found tho oppo- 
sition to Bulla looking out for a loader to eft'oot a 
change of government. Ilis ainlntion to have a 
triumph, to bo made consul fur next year (70), and 
by coiiso^ueiicB to receive comimuul iu the east, 
was gratiJlud for tlio .sake of Ids name and inilii- 
cnco. IIo was olccleil con, sol with Cra.ssns, tlie 
victor over Wpartaiins, tJieir troops lining just out- 
side tlie gates, ami on the triumph ami ovation 
granted to tho two generals ensued I'ompoy’s fiiini- 
ment of the bargain— the ruinstatomout of the tvi- 
buno.s in tiioir antiiority and of tlio enuoati'iane in 
the courts, and the wooding out from the senate of 
Bulla’s notoiiouH tools. 'I'iio oxam)ilo sot hy Sulla 
was improved 11 ) 1011 , and honeeforth tlio rojiuhlican 
constitution was at tlie more.y of tho strongest 
loader supported hy the strongest liattalions, Pom- 
poy’s iioxt move wa,s to obtain coninmnd abroad, 
and after some dolay tliis was found in a mission 
to clear the Mediterranean of |iirates. Por this 
formidable luidortakiiig tlio trihuiio Ciabinius 
sceuved iiiiii large powers, tenalilo for three years, 
including authority over all Roman magistrates in 
the Mediterranean ))rovincus for llfty miles inland. 
Theso, backed liy a sjilendid Hoot find army, were 
yet further enhanced iiy tho tribune Manilius, who 
got Poinpey entrUHtod with the camiiaign against 
Mithridatc.s and with tlio charge of Roman interests 
in the east. Tlio wiser .sonators gai’o oniinona 
warning against those nioasures, hut wore poworlees 
amiinst triliunes and peoiilo, seconded hy eiiucstrians, 
wlio as the eoimiiurcial class drew niucli of their 
wealth from jhsia. Ho I'ouipoy set out iu 67. 
Moanwhilo Cicsar had oomo to tlio front — a patri- 
oiaii, who was also the ne)ihow of Marius and son- 
in-law of Cinna, and wlioso oonHiunnialo ability, 
shown in tlie revindication of the trihnnalo and the 
carrying of tlio mensure.s in HUiiport of J’ompoy, 
liad full soo)ie now that Poni)iey’s hack was turncil. 
He deepened his hold on the people by avenging 
the iujuretl iiamos of Marius, Oiima, and Satur- 
uinuM, pleading for the oluldroii of the jirosoribed, 
ami bringing Bulla's Jioaclsmon to jnstioo. 

Rising in po)mlai' favour hy his efforts to 
enCraiiciiise the Trausjiadano Latins and his nnmi- 
licent promotion of pnlilio W'orks and oiitartain- 
monte, lie a|)ared no moans, constitutional or the 
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reverse, to put himself on even terms with Poniiicv 
before that magnate’s return. Ciabsii.s, the 
millionaire, he found a tractable an.xiliary, in 
concert with whom he was rapidly gaining powers 
hardly inferior to Pompey’s, when tlie Cattliiiarian 
conspiracy (03), exposed and defeated by Cicero 
!is consul, involved Cmsar in the ill-will 'in which 
the middle classes held ijojiular adventiireis. 
Pompey had now returned to import\ine the senate 
for the ratihcatiou of his measuie.s in Asia and the 
bestowal of land on his legionaries. His demands 
met w'ith determined opposition, till Ca'sar, posino 
as his friend, formed with him and Crasaus the 
coalition— the first, if irregular, triumvirate— of 
which Pompey was the head, Ciesar engaging to 
see Pompey satisfied, and Pompey in retiim pro- 
moting Uiesar’s candidature for the eonsulship. 
Cicero etrove to undo a coalition he knew to he 
fatal to hi.s ideal of a coiiaervative lopuhlie, lint in 
vain ; he saw the senate weakened by n (juarrel 
with the eque.sLrians and its authority impugned 
by the friends of Catiline, who arraigned him for 
having, with the .senate’s approval, violated the 
law in putting to death the conspirator’s lieu- 
tenants. The triumvirate in 39 fulfilled its com- 
pact. CiBsar obtained the consuksliip and the 
satisfaction of Ponipey’s demands, eoneiliated tlie 
equestrians at the expense of tlie senate, and 
carried an agrarian law enabling him one day to 
reward his faitlifnl troop.s. But his crowning 
success was his obtaining for five years the military 
oonnnand of Cisalpine Gaul, Illyrioum, and later of 
Transalpine Gaul, from which he could scan every 
political move in Italy. Next year (58) Clodiiis, 
the tribune, proceeded against Cicero, who, thrown 
over b.y Pompey and with Ca'sav out of reach, Hed 
from Home ami was outlawed— to he recalled (67), 
and his outlawry annulled by senate and people, 
ill the reaction induced by Clodius’s misdeeds. 
Cicero, to hirLily the uotibLilut'wn, leuewed his 
efforts, only to fall and retire from public life, 
'riiu triumvirs tiglitened tlieir alliance. Ciesar 
secured bis command for five years more ; Pompey 
and OrasHUS were elected oonsiila, and Pompey 
received as province the two Spains, with Africa, 
and Crassus, Syria— the Romnn empire being 
at the mei'o.y of all three, not, however, for long. 
Cras,su.s was' defeated and killed by the Partliians 
(33), and Pompey was slowly but surely drawn 
into antagonism with Ciesar. Rome, in the 
absence of edieient government, was in ceaseless 
turmoil, till the senate in despair induced Pompey 
to remain in Itiil.v, olootiiig him sole consul 
(52), giving him, with fresh legions, live 
years’ more command, and, in fact, pitting 
liim as its cliaiiipion against Ciesar. It tried to 
reduce Ciesar to impotence, either by keeping him 
at his post, and so baulking his candidatnre for the 
consulship, which required his presence in the 
capital, or, by terminating bis command at its 
legal cxjiiry, to detach him from liLs troops and 
make him pursue his candidature in Rome as a 
private individual. Negotiations between him and 
the senate only left the latter more uncompromis- 
ing; and with well-inspired audacity be crossed the 
Rubicon ( 49) and advanced on the city. Unprepared 
for sncli a move, Pompey and most of the senatorial 
paity, iiieludiug tlie consuls and many nobles, 
withdraw to Greece, leaving Ciesar to enter Rome 
in triumph. The miglity duel between the two 
chiefs had begun. After a brief pause Ciesar 
hurried to Spain, and, viclorioms over the powerful 
armies of Jfimqiey’s legates, ^ returned to Rome, 
where, a.ppointed dictator in bis absence, lie almost 
immediately renounced the post, and as consul for 
48 crossed over into Greece and dealt Pompey a 
criisliing lilow at Pliavsnlia. Tlie Pompeian cause 
struggled on till 40, ivben it collapsed at Mirada, 


and Ciesar was made by the .senate dictator for 
life. Unlike Sulla, he used hi.s power with a 
clemency, a .statesiiian-like wisdom, and a [latriot- 
tsin that made men abiio'-t foigive, if not forget, 
how he came by it. The mil of his .salutary lefoi ins 
and innovations is indicated elsewhere ( see'C.^s.VIi ) : 
hut here our interest ceiitre.s in the significance of 
the empire he initiated. That meant the merely 
nominal retention of the old con.stitution with it's 
senate, its_ comitia, its consuls, and its trihiiiies, 
under the fiction that the supreme power was held 
at the iieopile’s will. Really it meant an autocracy 
reaching to the remotest piovincc, lesting in tl7c 
last resort on the military aim— an autocracy a hose 
founder took the title ‘irnpeiator,’as expressing his 
aibitrary and nuoontiolled m token of 

which he a]ipeareil with the laurel wreath and the 
tiiuiiiplial garb and sceptie. From the senate 
which he siimmoned and pi esided at to the asseml ply 
where he eiwiied laws, and the court Mhere he dis- 
pensed justice, he was everywliere the chief magis- 
trate. The empire he designed to lieqiieatli na.s to 
he hounded by the ocean on the west, by the 
Rhine and Danube on the north, by the Caucasus 
and the Euphrates on the east, and by the African 
desert on the south, and within these limits he 
wanted to extend the Roman citizen.ship, and admit 
their communities to share the goveinment. This 
scheme of consolidation he did not live to carry 
out ; hut he lediiced fiscal burdens in the provinces 
and curbed the authority of tlieir governois. 

His assassination, jVIaicli 16, 44, was followed by 
an attempt, powerfully aided by Cicero, to win 
hack the old tejmhlican constitution ; hut Ciesar’s 
representative, Antony, at the head of seventeen 
legions, combined with Lepidns and Octavian, just 
made consul, in siiite of his youth, to form the 
second triumrirate, which began operations by 
proscribing and assassinating its opponents — Cieei'o 
among the number. A stand nmJe at Philippi hy 
Brutus and Cassius was cnislied hy Octavian and 
Antony, after ivliicli the triiimti'rs divided tlie 
empire between them— Octavian taking Italy and 
the we.st, Antonv the east, and Lepidns Africa. 
Antony contemplated with Cleopatra an eastern 
empire, while Lepidus, having lost Africa, was 
exiled, ami the death of Bextus Ponipeius, after the 
destruction of his fleet in the Meiliteiranean, left 
Octavian, who had been sagaciously strengthening 
his position in tlie west, with only Antony for 
rival. The inevitable collision took place off 
Actium (31), and the victorious Octavian, after 
the suicide of Cleopatra and her paramour, remained 
niaater of the east (29). Tuo yeai-s more saw him 
in Rome, the grand-nephew and heir of Ciesar, 
armed with authority to mould a government out 
of republican ami imperial institutions. For this 
he had every qualification. 

The Empire. — Augustus began (28-27 B.C.) hy a 
lustoriiliou of the republic, with himself as prin- 
ceps, the republican constitution being retained, 
while the prineeps held the real power. By 
decrees of the senate he assumed, in token of 
supreme dignit}', the cognomen ‘Augustus,’ and 
also the proconsiihu-e miperium, which far exceeded 
the old proconsular command in width of area and 
length of tenure, the provinces being governed hy 
legates appointed and controlled by liim alone. Oi 
army and navy he was conimander-in-chief, raising 
or dissolving hotli, and declaring or concluding 
war at pleasure. His imperium, contrarj' to pre- 
cedent, he was allowed to retain within the 
pQiiijoeriwfii, the city’s consecrated boundary, giving 
him tliere the power wielded by a proconsul in bis 
province. Augustus refrained from exercising tliia 
in Rome, but a.s tribune of the people he con- 
trolled the entire administrative machine, so that, 
what with proconsular command and the tribunieia 
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potei,tus^ he possea&ed jioweis which made all others 
of iniaoi importaiioe. Head of the state, he was 
also head of leligiou as puntifej: maxhmis, niul from 
time to time he had piivilegoa and exemptions 
decreed him by the senate. An.xioiis as he was to 
retain the outward show of lopublican iastitiitions, 
they declined under the weight of his peisonal iii- 
iliieuce. The comitia were ‘ tiansfeiied fiom the 
Campus to the senate,’ which in tlie succeeding 
u’ign nominated and voted foi candidates to all 
rnagistrneiea except the consulship, the^e magis- 
tracies being in lennest for the social distinction 
they carried, not for any power they conferred. 
'The empeior as priiiccps virtually appointed them, 
and his subordinates transacted their work. Tlic 
consulship itself, the highest ambition of the piivate 
citizen, and a prerogiiisite for provincial command, 
was shorn of its duties, excepting those of picsidiug 
in the senate and legnlating its proceedings. 
Piador, ffidile, tiilnine ceased to be nliat they were 
under tlie lepnbiic— the last iianied swallowed up in 
the tnbunkia potoUus. Only the qumstor lolaiiiod 
something of the nld signidcanec. lint the scnale, 
in theory at least, continued to represent the re- 
publican system, To it, in the ahscnce of a piiii- 
ceps, the leal power reverted, and fioin it the new 
piinceps received the authority ami the piivilcgos 
still deiived by a fletiou only fiom the people, lint 
the piineeps U'as really nominated by the aiiny, 
and though the senate was formally dcfeirud to 
as beyond his juiisdiction, he could in his capacity 
as censor man it ns he chose, till it aurviveii hut 
in name, like the comitia and tiie magistracies. 
'I'hcse inuovaUona had tlicir compeusatiug side. 
The piovinocs, pioviously at the mercy of nominees 
of the lionian people, now under the eonti'ol of the 
prinoepa or emperor, gradually gained equality 
with the Italians as Itoman citizens, and made cor- 
iah|i(jndiiig advances in civilisation and piospoiity. 

With the cstahlNhmcnt of tiie impeiial hystoui 
the fui tunes of Jloiue aio rcllootud in tliose of lier 
emperors, to iiaiinte wliioh would l)o to is'pcat the 
biographies given elaewlicro. Iloncoforth we have 
Inifc to deal with epooli-making events. Tiboiius 
{li-27 A.D. ) had little of his prodccossoi’s CHtecni, 
genuine or assumed, for repuhlioan institutions. 
The senate hccame more of an imperial tool, all 
power more and more embodied in the princeps. 
Tlie simple moclo of life aft'oeted by Augustus was 
loplaced by a splendour coiiapiouoiH in nmlUjvIying 
l)alatial resiliences, in the bodyguards, tlie eourtiei-a, 
tlio nuHc etiquette snbsoqnently canied to luilieaid- 
of length, s. Tlio pomilatum of Itome, fiom tlio 
liighest to tliG liumhlc.st, dotoiioratcd — a wealthy, 
indolent, luxiuious upper class niaintaining niohs 
of dependents, below wliom was tiie pioletaiiat, 
which tho empeior fiom time to time jirovi- 
simied ami nnuiHod. Secure against public opinion, 
Tiberius iclied on tlie iiiilitary aiin, and in Homo 
horsidf bad liis pradoiiaii giianl, some (iOOO .strong, 
witliin ready call. ’I'lioso troops acquired a itowcr 
wliich ovcisliadowcd all otliers as the eniperoia 
hecamo more and nunc dependent on them. Cali- 
gula (37-41 ) did much to show with what depravity 
tho imperial system was compatible, and in the 
sncceoding reigns of Claudius (41-61) ami of Nero 
(54-68) the evils it could geneiato liad further 
illnatration. The foimor, made emperor liy tlie 
pi’rt'toiiaii.s ill dcfiancQ of tho sonate, was tlie 
oreature of prolligato and scheming wives, tlio 
second of whom poisoned liim j tlie latter per- 
petrated every crimo^ or excess witliin Iiis power, 
till, at tlie age of thhty, lie committed suicide, to 
the joy of Romans, provincials, and of tlio army 
itself. Lilce liis two prodeecssors lie liad iiust been 
hailed by tlie .soldiers as imporator, and iliereaftov 
invested witli power by tlie senate ; but with liiin 
the succession from Augustus expired ; and whom 


to replace him liy was the question. GalhalBhl 
the nominee of senate and soldiois alilie, inclined 
tlie enmity of the pisctoiians, who killed him in 
the interests of Otlio (69), now pioclaimed em 
peiov. But the legions on the Ueiiiiaii fiontier 
piefeiied their onii geiieial, Vitellius (69) Otho 
defeated at the head of his piadmians, com’ 
niitted suicide, and Vitellius succeeded li’im in 
turn to ho nmuleieil aflei being disavowed by’ the 
array in iSyna, who pioeliiimed then commander 
Vesiiiisiaii. With him began the Flavians (69-06)’ 
strong and hcneficeut emiieiois, .save one. Vas- 
pasiiin (09-79) disclaimed the divine attiibutes 
a.saociated with the Ciesai-ivorsliip of his Julian 
jiredecessoi.s, and not only i etui iied to the simpler 
life .and moic modest coiiit of eaily impeiial days 
but tiied to Lesuscitatc tho anthoiity of the senate’ 
and even ostoiitatioiisly to keep liimself witliin tlie 
law and to piomoto the wclfaie of tlie people. 
Titus (79-81) inqiiovcd on this soniid policy, while 
pioviiling public baths ami tlie aimisements of the 
Colosseum; lint his huiLlicr Domilian (81-96) be- 
came iiif.imous for piolligacy and oiuelty, popular 
only with tlie wmst of his pnutoiians. Neiva 
(96-98) was lehloiing the best tiiulitions of the 
I'Tavii, wlicii, after sixteen iiuiutlis’ reign, lie was 
iiuiidered by the ]ii:utoiiaim, inqiatient of his 
auateiities- not, liowuver, before lie liad adopted as 
sou and succc.ssoi 'Tiajaii (98-117), ooniinandiiig on 
the Riiiiie. 'J'lie n.ssumiitimi of onipiie by a lioia 
provincial illustiates tlic gindnal weakening of 
lloiiie’s connection with hoi uiluis, whoso seat of 
goveuimcnt liceame leally the iiulitaiy heatl- 
(juaiLcin for tho time being. lie and tho following 
tliieo omperoiH gave Rome a oaiitury of hcnellcent 
I’lile — Uio liapjiiest Imiidied yeais yet known to 
her. Living like a plain soldier, ho conciliated tlie 
.senate by the dufoumco ho liaid it, and the people, 
whose good lio consiiKcd, while ko«iiing the Roman 
name respected abroad. IHh adopted bugoossoi, 
Uadiian (117-138), gave uii to tiavol tlie time 
•spent hy Tiajan in war, viniting the jiuivhioes 
fioiii tho east to iUitaiii, piovlding them with 
piihlic imihlings, imimiving the iliHcipliiic of the 
army, and imioed the whole adiiiiiihstrativo organisa- 
tion. A )iiov imiial himself, he adopted a provincial 
to Kitccml him — AnroliuH AiiloninuH, a native of 
(iiinl (138-161). lie too oaviiud the lovo of the 
Roman woild, and on liis deatli an adopted son 
of Ills, Maicus Aurelius, licciuue omjierm (101-180). 
He was a thinker iiiul nioralmt, wlioiii imcchsity 
made alwi a man of action, called away to defend 
the Daiiulio and Upper liliine. Cnliappy in his 
wife, he was si ill nioie so in his son Conimodas, 
and died at lioiulqiiartoiH, eloHiiig tlic line of the 
good empcioiH. 'L'lio piodigalo reign of Cominodus 
(182-192) aceontuated si ill more the aseuiidoncy 
of theaoldiciH, wlio killed Iub upiiglit and auRteie 
HuceoFisor, I’ertiiiax (193), and liocanio for neaily a 
ceiituiy tho niakeis ami unmakors of eiiiporons. 
The Angnatan system was gono; c.xcept on a few 
insigiiilicaiit occasions, tho senate did not asseit its 
liglit to nominate; tlie soldiens, often Bcrving on 
tho frontiers, woio the arhiteis of ouqiiru. The 
lir.otoiiiuiH next sold it to the highest bidder, the 
licliaemUor Hidius Jnliaiuis ; Init this was icseiited 
by tlio provinoial ai'iiiie,s, wlio Btarted their own 
nomiiioc.s, 

'l'lio onsiiing con/licts lictwccu tlicso ‘ preteiidens ’ 
resulted in tim triumpli of Hoptimius iSevoius 
(193-211), an aide, iiuscriipiilous African soldier, 
wlio, ignoring the sciiato, till then tho format 
latillora of inqierial autlioiily, set tlio further pre- 
cedent of iio.siiig a.s inocoiisul in tlio city itself, 
iiiaclo the palace, not tho forum, tlio jmstice-seat, 
and raised the prefect of the prmtoriaiis to power 
only inferior to Ida own. Caraealhi (211-217), 
that lie might impose on tho provinces tho taxes 
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paid by Koine, gave the light', of citizenship to the 
ioriner, time equalising all and unifying the empire. 
His brutal personality has no fuit'lier interest foi 
Us any more than that of his fifteen successois, 
nearly all of whom came by a violent death, gener- 
ally at the hands of the soldiers who had set them 
up. For thorn the dreary J ucjitstim Ihstoi ij, or its 
vivid conden-sation by tlibbon, must sultice, with 
our own articles on Ileliogabalus, Sevenis, the 
tliree Goidinns, Deciins, Gallus, and Gallienus. 
They left the Roman empire weak at every fiontier, 
e.vposed to the Franks on the Pdiine and the Goths 
on the Danube. The former lavaged Gaul and 
Spain, the latter jVsia jMinor and Greece, while the 
Peisians, relieved of the Parthian yoke, had again 
become a formidable power in the east. In Rome 
and throughout Italy anarchy and distiass pie- 
vailed till a temporary revival was brought about 
by the Illyrian emperors — Claudius (208-270) driv- 
ing back the Goths, and the yet abler Amelian 
(270-275), by his victories over iioths and Germans 
and his successes in the east and west, restoring 
the lustre of_ the Roman arms, and, for a brief 
space, the unity of the empire. 

Diocletian (281-^305), also an Illyrian, tiie next 
gi eat name on the impeidal roll, introduced a. system 
of safeguards against dissolution within oird aggies- 
siou from without. He assumed the most capable 
colleague he could I'md to share with him the 
government of the empire. This was Maximian, 
who, like himself, took the title of Augustus. He 
further reinforced this dual control by associating 
witli Iiim Galerius and Constantins, able geneials, 
like Maximian, whom ho proclaimed as C'lvsares, 
below the two Aurjusti in laiik, hut with the right 
of succession to these. He himself had Tin ace, 
Egypt, and A.sia under him ; to Maximian he gave 
Italy and Africa, to Constantins Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, to Galerius the Damibian provinces. 
Thus internal sedition was siippiessed within the 
onrpiro, and, this distiaotiou removed, the fiontier 
foitilications could he peifeeted. Tlie Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Persian boundary ware gauisoned 
at frequent intervals and tire barbarians kept in 
check, while all temptation of the soldiers to 
sedition was overawed by the repressive measures 
at the comimind of tlie four rulers acting in concert. 
Rome now ceased to he the one capital. If she 
renrained a capital, it was as tlie seat of a nominal 
senate. The Aiujusti and Cevsares lived at their 
headquarters, Diocletian at Nicomedia, Maximian 
at Milan, Constantins at Tieves, Galei-ius at 
Sirmiuni. Tliis was a momentous departure from 
the tradition by which tlie emperors had claimed 
to he but the snpreiire magistrates of the city and 
the chiefs of her armies. Rome indeed was less 
imperial than any town in which the emperor chose 
to live. The policy of keeping the soldiery 
estranged from the emperor’s presence took the 
fonrr of increased dignity in his demeauoiu- and 
mode of life, the oriental magnificence introduced 
by Aurelian reaching extravagant lengths in 
Diocletian. He leorganised the services, civil and 
military, under new titles, which came to he more 
valued than the republican consul or senator, and 
typified the completely autocratic power he 
assumed. So long as ha lived his system worked 
effectively ; hut after twenty-one years, and in hi cak- 
ing liealth, he abdicated publicly the power he felt 
incapable of wielding. His masterful personality 
no longer felt, rupture between Ccesares and 
Augusti ended in civil wars_, tOl the son of the 
Cmsar Constantius, Constantine; who had himself 
become Ctesar of the army in Britain,^ overcame all 
rivalry, and in 323 ruled the empire single-handed, 
Christianity, since its rise under Augustus and its 
spread under Tiberius and the later emperors, hod 
triumphed over the last attempt under Diocletian 


to cru-h it by peioecution, ami the politic Constan- 
tine, ado[itiug it as bis own lehgion, made it also 
the stateV. To the tottering imperial fabric it 
biought new stieiigth, aimed with uliich be pin- 
ceeded to develop Diocletian '.s jiolicy of rebabilita- 
tioii. From Rome lie tiansferred the .seat of 
goveininent to Byz.antiuni, lienceforth railed Con- 
stantinople, commauding by its jioaition tbc Greek 
and Asiatic woilds. Remodelling Rome’s tiadi- 
tional institutions, he made a new senate, with a 
laige infusion of Greeks, alt of bis own clmosing ; 
he instituted a new prwfectus urbi, and founded 
in the ‘Rome on tlie Bo-iioius' an ah.-oliite 
luonaichy. Reitucing the nninlier of soldiers under 
each general, he weakened the army's power to 
levolt by dividing it into two classes, one for the 
towns, the othei for the frontiers. The .same sub- 
dividing pioce-s lie carried into the inovineea, 
splitting them up into district.-r, which again he 
leananged into tliivteenlaiger ones, subject to four 
prefects, lespnii'ilile in their turn to the einpeior. 
Multiplying officials who ow ed ev err thing to him, he 
made them the nucleus of a new nobility, to siipei- 
sede the old, and to find their interest in pei- 
petnating his porver. These sagacious measmi's, 
coupled with the inestige of the new religion, rein- 
forced the cnifiiie greatly; but the taxation 
required to keep it up pioved an element of wetik- 
nes^. The costly court and the highly paid officials 
diained the tiea-siuy, rvliieh had to be leplenislied 
bj' exactions fiom tlie people, wlio met tliem fiom 
the pioceeds of the land they tilled. The fuiajs 
of hai-barians, incieasing in number and range, 
steadily reduced the means of tliese small holdeie, 
who thus, except in piofouml peace, could not 
safisfy the tax-gatheieis. Farms disappeared, 
not to he rejihiced, and unproductive waste-lands 
encroached more and more within the frontier. 
The death of Constanthie was the signal for ciiil 
war among the rival Cicsar.s, till Constantine’s 
only surviving son, Constantius II. (351-303), 
succeeded in reuniting tlie empire under the same 
house. Not without misgiving lie made a ‘ Ciesar ’ 
of his cousin Julian and entrn.sted him witli Gaul, 
where Julian'.s success was such as to lonse his 
jealousy. Constantius accordingly commanded his 
cousin’s legions to stait for Persia ; hut instead of 
complying they pioclaimed Julian enijieror and 
Augustus. Constantius died soon after, and an 
inevitable collision was aveitecl. Julian (361-363) 
interests ns more hj’ his defence of the Rhine 
fiontier and his I’eisian campaign than by his 
‘apostasy’ from Christianity. He succeeded in 
staving off the haihaiian inioads on the western 
provinces ; hut his diversion in favour of the ‘ creed 
outworn ' did not survive his last encounter on the 
Tigris, where he was killed. Jovian, who suc- 
ceeded him on tlie battlefield, outlived him a 
few mouths, and Valentinian I. (364-375), tlie 
next emperor, at the instance of the army which 
proclaimed him, took as colleague his hi other 
valens, whom he made empeior of the east. For 
ten yearn the dual government prev.ailed, and the 
barbarians were kept in cheek at the Rhine and 
Danube, hut his death found Valems uiie^iud to 
his post. 'The Gotlis, goaded by the Hiiiis in their 
rear, had thrown themselves on the hospitality 
of their imperial neighhouis, hut were so liatslily 
treated that they tinned on them and killed 
A'^alens in battle^ (378). They threatened Con- 
stantinople, hut tlie next emperor, Theodosius 
(379-395), made them his allies and even auxiliaries, 
so that he wms able to keep on the throne his 
colleague of tlie west, the feeble Gratian. That 
emperor was murdered (383) by Maximus, whom 
Theodosius recognised as Caesar and left in command 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, till Maximus (386), 
worsted by Theodosius in his attempt on Italy and 
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Africa, "was coiiipellerl to acknowledge Valenfciuiaii 
II. as emperor ni tlie wesC ( 391 ). A few iiioutlis 
afbenvanls I'alcntiiiiaii was murdered Iry Arbogast 
tlie Frank, who nominated in Ida place a creature 
of his own, Eugonius. Again Tlieodosius triumphed 
over the usiiiper ; but after his great victoi'y at 
Arpiileia he died (395), leaving as emperors his 
two sons— Arcadius in the east and lionorius in 
the west. 

The next eighty years are amongst the most dismal 
in the world’s history. The provinces, drained to 
inanition by ta.vation levied tor ai'iiiy and court, 
were further visited by intestine war and bar- 
barian inroads. At linst the policy of conciliating 
the invader, and giving him military command and 
administrative oilice, succeeded. But gradually the 
barbarians e.stablished in tbo east began to aim at 
conquest in the west, and Alaric the Goth fimt 
occupied Illyrieum, whence he ravaged Greece, to 
be driven out by the Vandal Stiliolio, the able 
general of Honoriua. Retaining Illyrieum, he 
led his people en masse into Italy ; but after Ida 
orualiing defeat at Pollentia he again retreated 
before Stilicho. On the murder of that officer he 
returned and besieged and took Rome, which 
bought him out at a heavy price. Honorins, 
from his seat at Ravenna, could not he made 
to concede liiiii the lands ho wanted for his 
people and the post in the imperial army he 
claimed for himself, so Alaric again appeared before 
Rome, to accept tlie office of commandor-iu-ehief 
under her improvised ‘Augustus,’ tlie prefect 
Attains. This incapable ruler was dis))lncecl by 
Alaric, who resumed Ids negotiations with lionorius. 
These being again fruitless, he took and sacked 
the city, bub died shortly after. His successor 
Ataulf chew off his people to Gaul, and (419) a 
suooeecling king, Wallia, received format per- 
mission fi'om Houoiiu.s to .settle in the .south- 
west, where at Toulouse he founded the Visi- 
gothio dynasty. Spain, already divided between 
Vandals, Sueves, and Alans, was in like 
manner formally made over to those invaders by 
Honorins, whose authority at his death (423) 
was on the western continent merely nominal. 
His successor, Valontinian HI. (423-45S), witnessed 
the oonque.st of Africa by the Vandals and of 
Gaul and Italy liy the Huns. The former, under 
Gouserio, having taken Carthage, were recognised 
by Valentinian in their new African kingdom in 
440 ; and the latter, the rulers, under Attila, of 
central and northern Europe, confronted the 
emperors of east and west alike as an independ- 
aiit power. Attila inarched first on Gaul, bub 
the Visigoths, sinee llioir ooneiliation by Honorins, 
were loyal enough to oppose him, and, commanded 
by Aetius, signally defeated the Huns at ChMoiis 
(451). Next year Attila invaded Lombardy, but 
got no further, and died (453). In that year 
valentinian, tlie last repi'eseutative of the house 
of Tlieodosius in tlie west, was murdered ; but 
his nine successors have no claim on our attention 
here. The outetandiiig events in the history of 
Rome are now her siege and sack by Geuscric 
(455), and the quarrel between the Emperor Orestes 
( a Pannoniau ) and the barbaiian solcliery in Italy 
—tlie latter reciuesting and the former refusing 
a grant of a btiird of the lauds. The soldiery 
defeated and killed Ore.sles, whose son Romulus 
Augustulus resigned the ‘ useless purple ’ in favour 
of their leader Odoacer (476). The empire of the 
west was gone, Italy was under a barbarian king, 
and Rome ceased to be the cajiital. Thencoforai 
the history of Rome is merged in that of Italy 
(q.v.), where will be found sucli outstanding events 
as the restoration to the city, or to the pope, of 
the lands rescued by Pepin (q.v.) from the Lom- 
bards, the taking of Rome in 1084 by the Emperor 


Ilenry IV., the short rule of Rienzi (q.v.), the sack 
ill 1527 by the Constable de Bourbon (q.v.), the 
Napoleonic invasion of 1796, the republic of 1849 
and the re-establishment in 1870 of Rome as capital 
of Italy. 'The history of the Eastern Empire i.s 
given at Byz.vntine Empiiih, 

Eoine Prehistoric, Regal, .and Eepuhlioaii : Gilbert’s 
Gescluchle und Topotjraphic der Stadt Horn iai Altertim 
(1883-90); and the well-known worh.s of ilommsea 
(Eng. trams. 18(12-06), Peter, Nitzsoh, Prnmann 
,Scliwegler, Liiruy (Eng. trans. 1S83-S0), and Iline, super- 
seding in great part the epooh-niaking Niebulir and 
the useful works of Arnold and Long, Home Imperial : 
O.-irdtlianscn’s Aupustvs und seine Zed (first part 1891)' 
Mommsen’s fifth volume ( Eng. trans, 1(187 ) ; Merivale • 
Gibbou (embodying most of wbat is valuable in 'Jille- 
niout); Hermann .Seliillci’s Geschicjtic dci- Kaisemeit ;Yaii 
Iteumont ; Gaston Boissier’s La Fin du Fagauisme (2 
vols. 1891); Bury’s Later Homan Empire (1889); 
Hodgkin’s Hal!/ and her I-iivadcra (1880-85); and Pro- 
fessor H. F. Pelham’s able' article in the Fneyelopcedia 
Hrilaiinica. There are useful smaller general histories 
of Homo by .Schmitz, Liddell, Merivale, Gilman, and 
Polham, as well as a serviceable abridgment of Mommsen. 
Two books of interest are Dyer’s Hiatorp of the Oil// 
of Rome (2d ed. 1883) and A. Graf’.s Bonm nclla Memoria 
e ncUc Immayinusiuni del Medio Evo (1882-83), Home 
Medisaval; Grogorovina's Qcaehiehtc der Stadt Rom (also 
in an authorised Italian traush-ition) ; Von Heumont; 
llanke’a Jll.Ho/-p of the Fopes ,■ Sianiondi, A Hates L' Italia 
ncl Medio Evo (l.SOl); and the Ecckaiaslical iCialoriea 
of Baronins, liohertaon, and Milman. Signor Villari's 
oxocUent article^ on ‘Homo Medimval and Modern’ in 
the Enrpclopcvdia Britannica repro.suiits much original 
research. Bcokor'a Oalhts, Lockhart’s Valeriua, Graham’s 
Neccra, Wesibury’s Acif, 'Wiseman'b Fabiola are works 
of fiction dealing learnedly and attractively with Eoimm 
history and life. 

Reliciion, — T he religion of ancient Rome was 
in pedigree closely akin to the Greek, which 
accounts for the ea.<.o witli which in later times 
the two religions became blended. Rome’s earliest 
occunauls, the Latins and the iSabines; had, like the 
GrceK.s themselves, a Pelasgic jirogeniture, and tlie 
gi eater numher of her divinities were ultimately 
ac,scoiuled, tlirough the Latin and Sabine, from 
Pclasgic originals. The Etruscan infusion into 
Roman nationality adected religion mainly on its 
o.xlernul side, that of ceremonial. Among these 
Italian races — Latin, Sabine, Etruscan — religion 
took an Italian development, redolent of their 
racial and local cluiracteri.Htk's, of which, a.s ooui- 
parcil with the Greeks, lack of creative power was 
one ; lienee we mis,s in the Roman divine world 
that wealth of legend wliich makes the Greek so 
picturesque, while from the same cause the 
Roman divinitie.s betray fewer of the failings by 
which those of Greece often sink to the luiinan 
level. The Roman genius, witli its practical and 
objective turn, clcLermined the more observant 
spii'it of its religions worship, wliicli in its ininute 
attention to detail, both in word and act, implied 
.1 gi-aver, more reverential notion of deity. Sprung 
from sbcjiherds and liusbandnien of the simplest 
patriarchal typo, tlie early Romans strike a rural 
and domestic note in their religion, worshipping 
especially the gods of nature, of field and forest, 
the bouniooii.s protectors of Hocks, or donors of 
harvests, like Ifanmis, Vertnmmis, Saturn, Ojis, 
and the gods who shielded the house and its in- 
mates, gods of tlie family (Lares and Penates), 
This worship long retained in Rome tlie rural and 
household traits of its original inspiration, and far 
down in the liistory of the empire we find mimer- 
ous festivities antique as to ohservance and yearly 
as to rooiirreiiee, in the Saturnalia, Lnperealia, and 
such like. Side by side with her agricultural, 
pastoral, and household divinities Rome from the 
earliest times continued to worsliiii the deities 
who protected her civic life— state-deities, like liar 
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foundei' and niaintainer, Jupiter. Mith her politi- 
cal growth these came more and more to the front. 
After Jupiter, the head of the divine world, comes 
Mais, the defender of the city, fatlier of Komulua 
and of the Roman peojile, and Quirinus, the deilied 
Romulus. A second Rome-defending trinity was 
composed of Jupiter, with his sister and consort 
Juno and his daughter hlinerva. Beside tlreirr in 
revereirtial honour was worshipped Testa, goddess 
of the sacred lire and of the household hearth, 
which was the grouirdwork of the state. The 
deities iiist enumerated, especially the jrrotective 
or tutelary deities, forrrred the rtrain body of the 
state-religion of the Rmrrans — a state-religion of 
which their second king, the Sabine Nurna, was the 
revered founder atrd orgairiser. Of suhor-dinate itrt- 
porbance, hut closely intertwined with prrhlic life and 
its concerns, came the wotrship of alt.stract, clrietly 
moral entities, embodied in tire religious concep- 
tion as Virtus, Fides, Pietas. Such deities gradu- 
ally multiplied according to the appreciation or 
whim of individuals, till nearly every possible con- 
dition or iMilueiiee, including tlie commonest occur- 
rences and agencies, even accidental pbenoinena, 
were endowed with divine being, and worshipped 
accordingly. So we find Oihona, tlie averter of 
bereavement and hunger of comfort to its victims, 
Fessonia, the preserver from weariness, Qnies, 
Fehris, Abeona and Adeona (the goddesses in- 
voked on departure and arrii’al). The natural 
world, the civic, the moral— the three elements 
above indicated — were the chief components of 
Rome’s religion, and. during her supremacy con- 
stituted a triune whole jealously guarded by the 
state from every foreign contamination. ' But 
with the spread of her dominion, particularly on 
her oomiiig into elosor contact with the Gieeks in 
lower Italy, she importod into her religion extrane- 
ous, mostly Greek, objects and modes of worsliip. 
She came early to rei'ere the oracular Apollo of 
Delphi, and (432) erected in Rome a temple in his 
honour as the plague-averting deity. Castor and 
Pollux were another aooliiiiatisation, and her temple 
to them dates from 304. The worship of jEseula- 
pins she took from Epidauvns (291). So long as 
her civilisation oontiniied national Rome kept this 
foreign cult, though introduced and sanctioned by 
the state, as something separate from her old con- 
stitutional religion, which was thus maintained 
free from all corrupting or disintegrating infusion. 
Subsequently to the second Punic wav. however — 
that tiirning-point in her civilisation — ^in an in- 
credibly short time she became penetrated by Greek 
inlluenceB, and threw wide the door to the mytho- 
logical traditions of Greece. She did indeed re- 
tain, for the most part, the names she had given 
her gods and the rites by which she worshipped 
them ; hut these were gradually undermined and 
overspread by Greek notions, until lier literature, 
in so far as it dealt with religion, became impreg- 
nated with Greek logoiid and spirit. Nor was it 
Greece at her host that Rome followed in this sub- 
jection to her inlhience. Greece had long parted 
with her better traditions, and could convey little 
but what was sceptical and frivolous of her omi or 
what was superstitious and fleshly of her eastern 
neighbours. Asia and Egypt, through the inter- 
mediation of Greece, and latterly at first hand, 
became the source of a sombre, sensual, degrading 
cult, which Rome, professedly at least attached to 
her healthier, more masculine worship, strove 
fruitlessly to countervail, Augustus did his best 
to prop up the declining religion through restora- 
tion or old usages and festivals, the imuilding of 
temples on a more magnilioent scale, and the dis- 
couragement of superstitious importations. _ Ovid 
made himself the poet of a similar inspiration in 
his Fasti, wherein he tried, by revivifying the 


old forgotten ceremonials, to reawaken the spirit 
fioni wbich these had spnmg. Later emperors 
iutcrpo-ied from time to time in the same eau.se ; 
but in vain. Religion and morals deteriorated 
with a lapidity that help.s to explain the steady, 
iiresistible advance of that religion of which Rome 
became the seat. 


Vte\\er\ ROmischc Mijlhologic : iloiumsen’s fl’istojo/ of 
JJome ; Fnstel dc C'oulanges, La Citi Antiqiic (ISM); 
Boucllti-Leelercq, Hibttnre do la Divination dans 
V Antiqmtf (i vo\s 1879-82); Reseller, Jws/w/ir. icxtAoii 
der Gricch, u. Liom. Ali/tholoriic ; and Gaston Boissier’s 
Ltolinimi Momaine should be con.sulted for fuller 
information, and the excellent article in the Lncifolojutdie 
dtrKUibS. Altevtu'mokuiuh , also Jean Her ille. La Leliqioii 
d Dime sous lea DCvlrea ( ISSij ). 

On Rome, its history and antiquities, see also the 
articles in this work on C.rSAK, AUGUSTUS, and the great 
men of ancient Rome ; tho.se on the Roman gods : the 
maps of Italia Antiqua and Roman Empire ; and the 
following articles : 


Agrarian Laws. 
AlphaPet. 
Amphitheatre 
Apotheosis. 

Arch. 

Anav. 

Art." 

Auguries. 

Baths 

Byrantine Empire. 
Camp. 

Canon Law. 

Carthage. 

Catacombs. 


Ceii-sor, 

Ctmrcll History. 
Church (States of 
the). 

Consul. 

Dictator. 

Divination. 
Empenn. 
Equestruii Order. 
F.alnily. 

Gladiator. 

Hannib.al. 

Inscriptions. 

Italy. 


Jiigurtha. 

Juitlman. 

Latin Language and 
Literature. 
Legion, 

Numeral. 

Numismatics. 

Painting. 

Pope 

Prator. 

Rieuzi. 

Roman Empire 
(Hcily). 
Sculpture. 


Rome, ( 1 ) capital of Floyd county, Georgia, on 
the Coosa River, 72 miles by rail NSV. of Atlanta. 
It has iron-foundries, and manufactories of ploughs, 
nails, &c., and ships cotton. Pop. (188(5) 3877; 
(1890 ) 6950. — (2) A city of New York, on the Mo- 
hawk River, 109 inile.s by rail 'NVN'W. of Albany, 
and at the junction of the Erie and Black Rivm’ 
canals. It contains a number of mills and manu- 
factories of iron, brass, copper, and other goods. 
Here is Fort Staunix, iGiicb was successfully 
defended against St Leger, and 6 miles to the soutli- 
enst the battle of Oriskany was fought, during the 
Rovolntion. Pop. ( 1875) 12,511 ; (1890) 1-1,991. 


Rome, Prix de, the great jirize given h.v the 
School of Fine Arts and the Conservatory in Paris, 
consists of a certain sum for four yearn, dining 
which the recipient is oxjiected to study painting 
at Eoiue and to lodge in tlie Villa Medici. The 
second iirize is a gold medal. 

Roilie-SCOt, a name for Peter’s-penoe (q.v.). 

Romford, a market-town of Essex, on the 
Bourne or Rom, 12 miles ENE. of Loudon. It 
lias large cattle and corn markets, iron-foundries, 
extensive market-gardens, and a very large hiewery 
of ‘Romford ale.’ The church of St Edward the 
Confessor was rebuilt in 1850. Romford is the 
capital of the Liberty of Havering-atte-Bower, once 
part of the lands of the Saxon kings. Pop. ( 1851 ) 
3801; (1891) 8408, See George 'rerrj’’s Memories 
of Old Romford ( 1880 ). 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, English lawyer and law 
reformer, was horn son of a watchmaker of Hugue- 
not descent, at London, March 1, 1757. At sixteen 
he was articled to one of the Chancery clerks, at 
twenty-one entered him.self at Gray’s Inn, and 
afterwards went the Midland Ciicuit, hut found 
his chief employment in Chancery practice. Iii 1784 
he made the acquaintance of Miraheaii, who intro- 
duce him to Lord Laiisdowne ; in 1790 he published 
an able pamphlet on the French Revolution. In 
1806 he was, at the in-slance of Mr Fox. appointed 
, Solicitor-general in the Grenville administration, 
and was compelled to accept the honour of knight- 
hood. He took his seat for Queenborough, as in 
later parliaments for Horsham, Y'^areham, and 
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Anmilel. He uo^v devoted liimself, by pauiplilet 
and parliamentary agitation, to aineliarate the 
severity of the criminal law, wlrioli at that time 
inilioted Capital Punishnreut (fpv.) on over 200 
dill'erent ofrencu&. Hia hills were session after ses- 
sion rejected, hut Roniilly nevertheless persevered, 
and, if he aaw little fruit of hia labours in his life- 
time, made his name famous over Eurojie. He 
took an active part in the anti-slavery agitation, 
and in opposing the susponsion of the Habeas 
Coi'iins Act, the spy system, and tlie dospotic acts 
of tlic government. In July 1818 he was spon- 
taneously cluxscu by the electors of Westminster 
as their representative. Hi.s wife died on the 29th 
October of that same year, and the shock so preyed 
upon ld.s mind that three day.s after (November 2, 
181S) he put an end to his life. See his Sitecches in 
Pavliaiiicnt (2 vols. 1820), and his Autohiography 
(3 vols. 1840). — Hia second son, John, Hauon 
KomilLV, horn in 1302, was cdneiitcd at Trinity 
College, Camhridge, and called to the bar at Gray% 
Inn in 1827. He was made Solicitor-gonernl in 
1848, Attorney-general in 1850, Master of the Rolls 
in 1851, and created a Baron in 1800. As Master 
of the Rolls Roniilly incidentally rendered great 
services to his country, liy superintending the jmh- 
lieatiou of puhlio records tending to throw much 
light upon English history and events. He died 
on Hucumhur 23, 1874. 

Romney, Nuw, a nmnieipal borough and 
CiiKiue I’ort in the south of Kent, 8 miles fiW. 
of Hytlie. It ceased to ho a port in the days of 
Edward, and is not now either on the seasliore or 
on a navigahle river. Pop. (1881) 1007 ; (1891) 
1306. Old Romney, a small village, is 14 mile 
further inland. Now Romney is the capital of the 
Romney Marsh district of fertile pastures, has a 
groat bhoei) fair, and i.s coimected with Lydd by a 
railu'ay line 3 miles long. Of ita Jive cliurciies 
only one (Bt Nicholas) remains. 

Romney, Geouge, painter, was horn at Bock- 
side, near Daltoii-in-Fiinioas, Laiicashiro, on lOth 
Deoemher (o.s.) 1734. Hu was the aoeoud in a 
family of ten sons and one daughter, his father a 
clever carpenter and oahinet-makur j and after a 
very brief sehooling he workeil for ten yeaivs at hi.s 
father’s trade. Meanwhile ho saw much of one 
’’rVilliam.soii, a wntclniiakor, philosopher, and al- 
eheniist ; and meanwhile also he carved wood and 
d]'eiv. In 1755 ho was articled to a ‘ Count’ Bteolc 
at Kendal to he taught ‘the art or scioiico of a 
painter ; ’ in 1706 married Mary Abbot of Kirk- 
land ; in 1757 set u|i ns a portrait-painter on Jiis 
own account ; and in 1702 came up to London 
alone, leaving holiind wife, hoy, ami baby girl — 
the last died a twelvemonth after. Of Romney’s 
next thirty-dve years there is little to record, be- 
yond his two visits to Eranoe (1704 ; 1790) and his 
two years’ residence in Italy ( 1773-75 ), after which, 
for twenty -two years, he lived in Cavendish Square. 
He slaved at his art, and his art so far rewarded 
him that Loid Tlmrlow said, ‘Reynolds and Rom- 
ney divide the Town : I arn of the Romney faction,’ 
and that in the single year 1786 lie made by portrait- 
painting 351)0 jnxmom. Of all ins sitters tlm most 
celebrated is Lady Ilamiltou (q.v. ), the ‘divine 
lady,’ so Romney called her. Pie (lainted her as 
‘St Coeilia.’as ‘Joan of Arc,’ ns ‘ A Jlagdaleno,’ 
and in fully thirty other characters. Tlie lovelioat 
of them all, ‘A Baccliante,’ was lost at sea on its 
hack from Naides; but ‘ Somsibility,’ .sold 
100 guineas, fetched £3045 'in 1890. 

‘ “lerena ‘ is another of liis mnster- 
10 is ‘The Parson’s Daughter’ 
'ational Gallery). 

Went by, and at last, in 
.0 Kendal, to die tliero on 


15lh November 1802. Finis! No j the true Ams is 
given by Edward FitzGerald : ‘ How touching is 
the close of Romney’s life. He married at twenty- 
one, and, because Sir Josliua ami others had said 
that marriage spoilt an artist, almost immediately 
left his wife in the north, and saw her but twie'e 
till the end of his life, when old, nearly mail 
and quite desolate, he went hack to her, and she 
received him, and nursed him till he died. This 
quiet act of liers is worth all Romney’s pictures.’ 

,Sce Fitzgerald’s Zetiers (j). 102); Lord Tennyson’s 
‘ llomney’s liomorse ; ’ two iioor Lives of the painter, by 
Hayley, Cowpor’s biographer (1809), and liis son, ’t)ie 
Rev. John Koiiinoy (1830); Espinasso’s Lemcashire 
Wos-thics (1877); and Lord Ronald Gower’s Romnsy 
and ZoAOrcnce (‘ Great, Aitists’ series, 1882), with a 
catalogue by Algernon Graves of more than 300 of Rom- 
ney’s works, portraits nio.stly, but several also ‘fancy 
subjects’ for IloydeU’s Bhakespoaie Gallery, &o, 

Roiliornntill, a town of France (dept. Loir-et- 
Cher), 45 1111 ) 0.1 by rail E. of ’l’om.s. l^p. 0714, 

Roin^dill, the valley of the iinpctnoiis Ramiia 
in central Norway, which reaches the sea half-way 
between Bergen and Tromlhjom. It is celehratcid 
for ita magnillcent scenery ; the nunintains rise 
preci)iitoiiBly to 5000 feet — the Trolltiiidor or Witch 
Needles are 5880 feet high — the lloor of the valley 
is strewn in places with gigantic hloek.s from 
mountain ]and.slipR ; and ca.scados dash 3000 feet 
down the sides of the niountaiiis. 

Roinsey, a mnnioinal borough of Uampsliire, 
on the 'Test, 8 miles NlV. of Soiithamptmi. 'I'lio 
line cruoiform abbey elmreli, mainly Norman, but 
with Transition, Early English, and Decorated 
features, was the church 01100 of a Benedictine 
nunnery, fimmled ahimt 910 by Edward the Elder. 
SiiAVilliam Petty was the son of aRonihoy clothier; 
and Lord l’aluier.ston, of whom tliuro is a bronze 
htatno ( 1868) in tlio inarkot-jilaoe, lived close by at 
llroadlamis. A corn o.xcliango was built in 1805, a 
town-hall in 1 800. Pop, ( J 851 ) 2080 ; ( J891 ) 4270. 
See LitllolinleH’ Moinsoy .Ihbey (1880). 

Romulus, legendary feniider and first king of 
Rome, Bim h,y^ Mars of Rhea Silvia, the daughter 
of king Numitor of Alba Longa, was along with 
his twiu-hrolher Romns exposed by their uncle 
jViuulius, who had nsiirpod Numitor’s throne, hub 
w.aH suokloil h,v a sho-woU, and brought up by the 
sliejilicrd F'austiiliiB and his wife Acoa Lamentia. 
In 753 11 . 0 , ho Iinindod his city on the Tiber, slew 
hi.s hrolher, niul invited for lii.s cilizeii.s all homele,s.s 
fugitives around, who carried olf Sabine maidens 
for their wivQ.s. After Roiiuilu.s had .seen tlie 
Romans and Sabines united, and firmly ostah- 
JLshed his city, he was carried up to the heavens 
ill a chariot of fire (710 D.O'. ), and later ivorsliipped 
ns Quiriniis. 

Romulus Augusiulus. See Odoaoeu ; and 
Italy, Vol. YI. p, 247. 

RoiiiiUlsliay. See Obkmey. 

RouccsvsUlcs. See Roland. 

Ronci2(liouo, a town of Central Italy, 30 miles 
NNW. of'Romc. Pop, 5434. 

Roiula, a Moorish town of Spain, stands on 
each side of a grand gorge through wliieli flows 
tho Guadiaro, and across which two bridges are 
stretched, one 255 feet from tho water, 43 miles W. 
of Malaga. Pop. 19,181. 

Roudeliu (Fr.), a form of poem characterised 
by closely-kiiib rhymes and a refrain, and, as 
defined in the 17tli centiiiy, consisting of thirteen 
liiie.s, divided into three unequal stropliea ; the two 
or three first words of the first line servo as the 
Inirden, and recur after the eighth and thirteenth 
lines. It has been brought into vogue by Swiiihurno. 
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Rondo { Ital. ), the mo&t obvious and elementaiy 
foi-m in music, in wliicli the fii.st subject, clearly 
maihed out, follorved by a second, more or less 
dclinite, recurs again in its original bey. In later 
developments the repetition may take jdace twice, 
thrice, or oven four tinie.s, sometimes in part only, 
or in modilied form, tlio intei'vening sections beinir 
vaiied in ditFerent rvays. A large proportion of 
song.s and instrumental pieces are in this form ; 
and the linal movement of a sonata, symphony, or 
concerto is frequently a rondo. 

Roudont, till 1872 a post-village of New York, 
on the Hudson River, with a pop. of 10,000 ; now 
a part of Kingston. 

Rouge, Johann. See German Catholic.s. 

Ronsavd, Pierre de, the ‘Prince of Poets’ 
to his contemporaries, was horn at tlie Chateau de 
la Poissonnifere, in VendOme, September 11, 15-24. 
At nine he was sent to the College de Navarre, 
hilt soon after entered the service of the Dauphin 
as page, and on Ids master’s death (1536) became 
attached to the household of the Due d'Orleans, 
second son of the l^ing. In 1538 he accompanied 
James V. of Scotland hack to hi.s kingdom with 
lii.s now bride, Marie de Lorraine, and, after a stay 
of nearly tliree yeans at the Scottish and six months 
at the English court, returned to Franco to re-enter 
the service of the duke. But his career was .soon 
cut short by deafness, the result of an illness, 
whereupon ho determined to aliandon arms for 
letters. Aooordiiigly he repaired to the College de 
Coqueret, then luider Daurnt, the ‘ dark star ’ of 
the fanious PUUuh. Hera also studied nt the 
same time three othei-s of the seven, Bai'f, Bellcau, 
and Joachim du Bellay. The Defense et Illustra- 
tioii de la Lanpuc Fran;aise, written hy the last, 
appeared in 1549, the manifesto of the movement — 
a revolution in Preiich poetry. Ronsard’s period of 
study lasted for seven years, and bore its first fi-nit 
in 1650 in the four hooks of his Odes, the best 
jirnotioal illuBtration of the Pldiade dootriiie.s. The 
volume e.xoited the most violent opposition among 
the adherents of the older national school, lint on 
the wliole the new party had the host of the con- 
troversy, and their method made its way. Roiisard 
was a favourite of Marguerite, sister of Heniy II., 
and was pensioned hotli by Henry II. and Fran- 
oois 11. In 1552 appeared his Amours and the fifth 
took of his Odes ; liis Ilijmns in 1555 ; the eoiiclu- 
sion of tlie Amours in 1556 ; and in 1560 (Euvres 
Completes, collected, it is said, hy request of Mary 
Stuart, wife of Francis If. Twenly days after 
tlie massacre of St Bartlioloinew llonsard pub- 
lished La Frangiadc, a fragment of an epic, which 
fortunately lie did not complete. Chnrle.s IX. 
lieaped further favours upon the lucky poet, who 
after tlie king’s death, feeling tlie burden of en- 
feebled health, retired to the abbey of Croix-Val 
in VendOme, where lie spent most of his remaining 
years in lettered ease, iiononred to the end with 
the attentions of the great. In 1584 he collected 
and repiihli.sliod his wliole works in one volume, 
and died at his priory of St Cosine at Tours in 
Deoemher 1585. 

The best editions of his works are by Prosper Blaiiolie- 
main {8 vols. 1857-67) and Oh. Mar^-Laveanx (6 vols. 
1887-91). See also Sainte-Beuve’s USuvres Choisies de 
Ronsavd (1828), and the studies by Sclieflier (Dresden, 
1874) and (Jlialaiidoii (1875). 

Rood (A.S. rod, ‘a gallows, cross, ’_ akin 
to rod), a cross or oruoirix, often also aiiplied to 
the actual cross on which our Lord siinered, al- 
though, when used to signify the relics of the true 
cross, it is commonly found with the prefix Holy, 
from which Holyrood at Edinhuvgh derives ite 
name. In iis most ordinary signification rood is 
applied to tlie largo and striking oruoifix which 


was placed at the entrance of the chancel in most 
iiiedbeial churche?. On either side of the ero.ss 
most, coiiinionly were placed figures of the Blessed 
Virgin and .St John, in allusion to Joliii, xix. 26. 
The manner of placing the lood ditieied in diffeieiit 
churches ; most coinmoiily it .stood upon a gallery 
or screen at the entrance of the chancel, whicli was 
called the Rood-loft or Rood-screen, and which was 
soinctimcs of .stone, hut oftener of uood, lichly 
carved and painted. In England, after the lie- 
formation, the rood of course was, as a rule, 
removed from all clinrclies ; hut in .a good many 
country chiirclics the rood-screen still remains in 
a more nr less perfect form. Uften, w hen the rood- 
screen itself has disaiqieaied, the staircase in the 
wall leading np to it .still may he seen. A very 
line foreign example of the lood is in the gieat 
church of Louvain. 

Rood, a measure of surface, the fonrtli part of 
an acre, and cont.aining 40 .sipiaie poles nr perches 
or 1210 square yards. The square rod or rood used 
in c.stimating mason-work is equal to 2T2p .square 
feet. 

Roof. The coverings of houses vai-j" in eveiy 
climate and every age. In warm coiintiie.s, .such 
as India, flat roofs, covered with cement, are almost 
invaiiahly n.sed. Those of Palestine, Egypt, and 
Assyiia aho were flat, and weie composed of 
wooden beams, covered with thick layer? of earth, 
forming an impenetiahle protectio^n from the 
fierce heat of the siin. In countries where the 
climate is milder, and rain more nhnndant, loof.s 
sloping from a central ridge are the usual form, 
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The Greeks and Romans con.strncted their roofs 
in this waj'. Tho.se of Gieece were, in import- 
ant works, covered with marble slabs, carefully 
grooved together, so as most effectually to protect 
the interior from rain. In the common hnilthng.? 
of Greece and Rome, roofing-tile.? are used. In 
the rainy climate north of the Alp? roofs of a 
nuicli steeper pitch are employed, so as the more 
readily to throw off rain and snow. The angle nt 
the ridge is not uncommonly a right angle ; and 
roofs slated in the usual way should never be less 
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than id of the span (orw'idtli between supports) 
in height. When large slates are used Jtb of the 
span in height will snfiice. 

When roofs are well constructed they serve to 
bind the walls together, and thus to strengthen the 
building ; they must not he made too heavy, other- 
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wise tlioy cvusli the walls. The actual covering of 
the roof aiul its suppoi ts aie tharofore inatie as light 
as possihlo, ami the 
/V\ stiongfch conecntriiled 

in principals or tv usaes. 
I'lie following are the 
eoniiiioneat itmns of 
^ these trusses : Fig. 1 

yy \\ vepresenta what is 

// called a king-post roof 

/f (A being the king- 

// 1 I ^ post), find fig. 2 a 

■' ■ - — qvieen-post root (B, B 

being the queeiv-posta). 
I The latter is used for 

Fig. 3. wider spans tlian the 

former, and has the 
advantage of leaving the centre of the roof clear 
of timhors, ,so that attic looiiis may lie introduced. 
The other inoiuhera of the truss are named ns 
follows : C, C, C, C, braces or struts ; D, D, tic- 

/ lieanis ; E, E, E, E, 

/v\ principal laftois; F, 

1''. lidgc-picces ; (ir, G, 
^ \\ itc. purlins ; these and 

~ lidge-pioce nve laid 

^ across from tinss to 

^ tiiiss, and carry the 

^ common rafters, J J. 
M TI in a collar. K, K, 

I ^ the pole-phites, and L, 

^ ^ T ^ wall-plate.s, aio 

i*s ■ ■ _j laid along at the wall- 

b- head, to bind the wall 

1' ‘ and foot of rafters to- 

Fig. 4. gether. 

The ahovo system of 
construction has been used fiom a veiy early time 
to ills present day. The early Ohiistian, and 
pioliably the Roman, basilicas iiiul e.vactly sncli 
roofs. In early Gothic times roofs of this kind 
were made oinamental hy carving tlic king-post, 
and nionlding the tic-lieaiu. Duiing the Docoiatod 
stylo an aroii or a series of cants (A, A) was ivi- 
tvoduced, as shown in figs. ,3, 4, and fl. As the 
style progressed curved braces were placed under 
the tie beam, to suppoi t it; those wove carved, and 
rested on elegant corbols, the .spandicls between 









the braces and tbe wall being filled witli tracery. 
In tbe Perpend ioiilar style the central ivart of the 
tie-beam is cut away, and the beautiful hainmer- 
beani roofs of the period become usual (see fig. 6). 
The roof of ^¥cstminstor TIall is one of the finest 


modem times, wlien gieat spans have to be roofed 
ovei, combinations similar to those used in lattice 
Bridges (n.v.) are retinired. Ivon has been intio- 
duced, and iiy means of it, spaces of almost any 
width can bo roofed over. See also Ceilinci, 
Mansakd Roof, FAN-xnAUEuy, &o. 

Rook {Cofvus fi'iii/iic.rjus), a species of Ciow, 
common in Britaivi and in many parts of Europe 
and vVsia, e.«pociany in jiorthorii avid central regions. 
In late autumn tiieie is a migiation from the Con- 
tinent to the eastern shoves of Britain, and aioturn 
in early .s])rii!g, Borne of tlie cbaiacters of tbe 
rook have been con I lasted with those of olliei 
species of C'oi viis in the article Ciiow. The plumage 
is bluish black ; tbe forehead, cheeks, and tlnoat 
are have; tbe bill, legs, and feet are black, Wliito 
and piebald spots .soiuetime-s ooour. The I'ook 
does not breed till it is about two yeais old. 
The nest, luiilt of twigs with a lining of grass 
and rooks, is almost always on a lofty tree. Tbe 
noisy cawing of the Imildois in Maicb i.s one of the 
familiar signs of depai ting winter. The eggs (three 
to live) arc blivisli green with olive-hvown mark- 
ings. As to food, the rook is alniost omnivorous, 
hvit it depend H in gieat part on in.seol,H and grubs. 
ITiilike the crow, Iho lOok is chavactoristically a 
social hiid, feeding in groat Hocks, nesting in look- 
erios, anil sometime, s combining to beat oil’ a coimnon 
foe. Confident iierbaps in tbeir numerical .sticngtb, 
and leliant on their habit of ivostiiig sentinels, 
looks are hy no means shy, for they sometimea 
nest in tlio trees of a town garden, and, though 
much afiaiil of a gun, soon grow accustomoil to 
scarecrows and noise. They aio very wide-awake 
birds, exhihitiiig no small dogioe of that aouteiicss 
wliicli is often displayed liy gregarious birds and 
licasts. They show sagacity in choosing fit trees 
on which to nest, in posting .sentinels who wain 
the othors when danger tlucatens, and in distin- 
guisliiiig real [rum fictitious sonrees of alaim. 
Though quarrelling and luutiml roldicry aie 
common during the iiest-huikUng, theio is_ no 
doubt that rook.s have a sort of social feeling, 
which manifests itself somotiiiies in the punislvnient 
which tlioy inllict on an oll'onding' niemhor. _ The 
same rooks seem to take possession of tlieir old 
neats year after year, repairing the damage done 
by the winter storms. The male rook feeds the 
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fem.ile assiduously dining incubation, and some- 
times takes her place on the nest. Both parents 
hiing food to theii young ones, and the nestlings 
aie luovided witli little stones essential to the 
giinding of the food in the gi^/ai-d. The look 
can he tamed, and may exhibit something of the 
imitative power possessed hy seveial related hiuls. 
While rooks are useful in so fai as they destroy 



Rook ( (Jori'us Ji'uyvlajus). 


many injurious insects and grubs, they sometimes 
damage trees hy breaking olF the twigs, they loot up 
grass and young coin, and do other damage to the 
crops. In moderate iiumheus they are iiaefiil, but 
ill imilbitudes they are compelled to leave their 
natural food and heooiiio iiijuiioiis. 

RookCt Sill George, British admiral, was bom 
in 1650, near Canterbury, at the oouiitiy-seat of 
Ills fatlior. Sir William Eooke. Eiiteiiiig the navy, 
he found liiniaelf at tliiity a ]iost-eaptain, and m 
1G89 was promoted to the rank of rear-admiial of 
tlie red. Ho took pait in the action otl Beacliy 
Head between the Eail of Toningtoii and a Eiencli 
lloet under Tourville ; and in 1692 lie distinguished 
himself greatly in the memorable battle off Cape 
La Ilogiie, fongliL lietweeii the Fienoh ileet and 
the comhiiied English and Dutch force under 
Admiral Iliissell. For this he leceived the rank of 
vice-admiral of the red, knighthood, and a pension 
of £1000 a year. In 1702 he coiiuiiaiided the expe- 
dition agaiii.st Cadiz, and destio.yed the Plate-fleet 
in the port of Vigo. In conjunction with Sir 
Cloudesiey Shovel ho accomplished the capture of 
Gibialtar, 21&t July 1704. On the 9tli August of 
the same year he engaged off Malaga a much 
heavier Frenoli fleet under the Comte de Toulouse, 
and fought one of the bloodiest of naval battles, 
the honours of which faiily leniained with the 
English, though the escape' of the enemy’s fleet 
through the hazy weatlier reiideied it a somewhat 
barren triiiiiiph. The struggle lasted through 
nearly a whole day ; the Ereiioli loss was upwards 
of 3000, the English upwards of 2000 men. Sir 
George was received with marked distinction hy 
Qnoori jVnne, hut, flndiug the government hostile to 
him oil political grounds, resigned his employments 
as well as his seat in parliaiiieiit, and led the life 
of a niiiet country geiitlciiian on the family property 
in Kent till his death, 24fcli Jamiaiy 1709. 

Roon, AEnEECiiT Theodor Emil, Count von, 
Piii-ssian soldier, was horn at Pleiishagen near 
Kolberg in Pomerania on 30tli April ISO.S, entered 
the army in 1821, was appointed in 1827 to teach 
in the cadet school of Berlin, and joined the general 
stall' in 1833. IIo held amongst other positions 
that of topographer in the general staff siuveys 
(1833-35), loachor in the military academy (1835), 
military tutor to Prince Prederick-Chailea (1843), 
and member of the ooimnission for reorganising the 
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Piussian army {18.19). In the last-quoted year he 
was made war minister, and in 1861 maiine hiiiiLster 
as well. He caiiied the hill for aimy reform 
thiough the Hou.se of Repiesentative.% -. the effects 
of liis laboiins in reoiganising the armv weie hiill- 
iaiitly icaiised in the gi i-at \var> of 1866 "and 1 870-71. 
His lewaids included the title of count (1871) .and 
the lank of fiehl m-ai-hal (1873). For a few 
mouths before his iptiieineiit (November 1873) he 
acted as piesident of the Prn-.sian catiinet. He 
died ill Beilin on 23d Febiiiaiy 1S79. A pupil 
of Kail Ritter ((j.v.). Von Roon illustrated his 
teachci’s methods in an elcmentaiy v\ oik on general 
geogiaphy (12tli ed. 1868) and in a more advanced 
book dealing with general geogiaphy, etlinology, 
and politics (3d cd. 1847-5.1). See Life by Von 
Gossler (1879), an anonymous Life (Gutersloh, 
1888), and Dcutiche i?eL-«6"( 1890-91). 

Root. The exact use of the tei-m in botany is 
not quite fixed. Old ii»age lestricted it to the 
loots of seed plants, tlie organs of other plants 
W’hieh have the .same geneial fnnetions leceiving 
various names; tints the roots of cryptogams were 
called ihizoiils. Tlie fniinal definition of ioot then 
used to be a ])ait of a plant wliicli pioduces no 
leaves, which has its giowing-point piotected hy it 
loot-can, and which is developed endogenously — 
fiom the inner and not fioin the outer tissues. 
But it is moie satisfactory to use the word in 
its physiological lather than in its strictly mor- 
phological sense, and to describe as roots all those 
parts of plants which (1) absorb nourishment from 
the soil or from watei and not fioiii the air, (2) 
fix the iilaiit to the earth, (3) and giow, as a 
rale, downivurds into the earth, and away fioni 
the light, not iqncaids, and towauls the light, as 
‘shoots’ do. Tims not only the complex roots of 
tlie seed plants, hut also the rhizoids of ciypto- 
gams and the myeelia of fungi aie called routs, 
in contradistinction to all those parts of plants 
which grow' upwards towards the light, and which 
produce reproductive oigans, which may con- 
veniently be called slioot®. But it is distinctly 
to be uiulcixtood that oigaiis of the same kiml, 
from the moi phological point of view, may have 
different forms and different functions ; thus slioots 
may function as roots, and loots may grow up into 
the air as shoots. Further information as to the 
physiology of roots will be found in the article upon 
VEGETAliLE PnilSIOLOGY ; in this article it is 
cliielly the inoipliology of roots that will be dealt 
with. 

As the leaf surface of a seed phint is developed 
the root system glows; in a laige sunflower it 
occupies about one cubic yaul, in a laige tree 
huiulieds of cubic yards, 'riiia system, resulting 
from the branching of the primary, secondaiy, ana 
other roots, the ultimate divisions consisting of 
loot-liaiis, is so complete that scarcely the space of 
a quarter ciihio inch is unoccupied. Abundance 
of water, to balance the transpiration, and of salts, 
for other purposes of plant-life, is thus secured. 
The root system of aquatic plant, s is small, water 
being easily’ obtained and transpiration slight. 

Ali roots at first are thin hair-like oigans ; the 
greater thickness that those of the dicotyledons 
attain is due to a secondary growth. The thickened 
roots serve only as organs of attachment, and of 
course as oondiietiiig channels, hut not at all as 
organs of absorption. These absorbing parts, loot- 
Iirui-s, are protulreiances of the outer layer of cells 
of the roots. They arise shortly hehinil the grow- 
ing tip. and they die off in a few days, so that only 
an inch or two of root hears root-hairs. In this 
way the root-hair's aie continually hroughtinto con- 
tact with poi thins of untouched soil. 

A longitudinal section near the apex of a root 
of a seed plant shows the following airangeiiient of 
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parts. Near tlie apex is the growing-pnint, a ina^-s 
of actively ili\'idiiig cells, called the primary iiieri- 
stem ; by division these give rise to, below, several 
layers of simide cells (the roofc-eap), above, the main 
mass of the root, -which, immediately above tlie 
primary ineristeni, consists merely of simple ‘meii- 
stcni ’ celts. A little higher np the nicristem dillei-- 
entiates into three layers — the derinatogen, the 
perildem, and the plerome. Those nnderj^o fnrlhcr 
differentiation, so that a mature root consists of the 
following parts : (1) an outer laj'cr, the ejiidermis, 
developed from the derinatogen ; (2) seveial layers 
of simple cells, the cortex, developed from the pei-i- 
hlem; (3) the fibro-vaseiilar cylinder, an inner- 
most mas.s of sim|)le cells, and the pith, both 
developed from tlie plerome. The root-caji serves 
as a protection to the delicate growing-point of the 
root as it forces its way tlireiigli tlie soil. It is 
continuously worn away by the particle.s of tlie .soil, 
and as oontinuonsly reformed by the niimarj' mei’i- 
stem cells. The epidermis binds tlie whole to- 
gether, and many of its cells develop into long 
hairs, the absorbing root-liair.s already mentioned. 
The cortex has no s]iooial function. The bundle 
sheath, when it ocenr.s, separate.s the coiLex 
sharply from the rest nf the root. The lihro- 
vasciilar cylinder i.s the jiart of the root that acta 
as the channel for the ascoiulhig water and sails 
(cindo sap), and gives it also its strength as an 
organ of attachment. The cylinder consists of 
smaller bundles of wood ves.sols and of hast lihrea 
arranged altornately. The centre of a young root 
is oconpiod by pith. 

Sccundary thiekonwg may ooour in roots as in 
stems, and is due to the formation of a layer of 
actively dividing colls, iho cambium. The bundles 
of wood and 1ia.st are placed alternately In a 
cylinder, and the cambium ring seen in transverao 
section waves in and out so that it piiasoa inside 
the hast bundles and ontsido the wood bundles. 
The result of this is that the secondary thickening 
of roots results in a mass of tissue similar to that 
formed by secondary thickening of stems (see 
Stem). Thiokenod roots usually lose thoiv ori- 
ginal cortex aTul epidermis and gain a fresh cover- 
ing in the following way. A layer of tissue, the 
root-shoatli or oudoilermis, is dUferontiatod which 
envelops the fibro-vascular cylinder ; within this 
lies a layer of pai'encbyma, simple tissue; it is 
called the pericamhiunv or phollogon. This layer 
gives rise to the now covering, which consists of 
two parts, ]iholloflerm and periderm (whioh is of 
cork), corresponding to the original cortex and 
epidermis. 

Forms of Foots of Seed Plants . — The primary 
root is merely the enlarged radicle of the seedling ; 
it is the direct prolongation of tlie stem. All 
secondary roots arise from this first root; tlio 
secondary roots may give rise to olliors and so on 
until the common much-branched root is formed. 
If the primary root is very thin the whole system 
is called a fasciculated root ; if the secondary jihres 
are also very lino it is called a fibrous root (o.g. 
the grasses) ; if tlie Ilhros are very much thickoiied 
it is said to he a tuberous root (o.g. the dahlia). 
When the primary root is much thicker than tlio 
secondary roots it is called a tap-root, and may be 
further classillcd according to its shape, as spindle- 
shaped (o.g. the carrot) or tiirnip-sha)-)od. Miich- 
thiekenod roots are usually storehouses of food 
material— o.g. the fasciculated j'ont of the Turk’s 
cap, lily, or the tap-root of the turnip. Roots arc 
also described as iloshy (o.g. the heot-root), or as 
woody (o.g. the roots of trees). Fleshy roots 
usually die in the autumn ; woody roots may live 
for many years, even when the shools ilio down 
every autumn. Roots are usually buried in the soil, 
but they may bo aerial, as for instance the roots of 


climbing ]ilant.s snob as ivy ; the.se aiise from the 
stem and fix the plants to their supports. In the 
tropics many plants have aoiial roots ; thus tlie 
mangrove forms forests in the .swamps The Indian 
lig ha.s aerial roots from ri’hich, after they have 
become fi.xed in the ground, new plants m, ay spring 
Orchids .are examples of the Epiphytes, which have 
aerial roots which merely fix the plants to trees 
hut do not derive any nonrishment from them. 
Aquatic plants often h.ave roots which do not peuel 
trate into the mud Imt float freely in the water. 
Many plants will form now roots after all the old 
ones h.ave been cut off’ if ibey are placed in water 
or in ,a damp soil. This is taken advantage of by 
gardener.s in their method of propagating such 
plants a.s fuchsia.s, oleandeis, iSre. from cuttings. 

Esculent roots are nnmerons, and many roots also 
contain secretions either jiocnliar to Lhemselvea, or 
move almndant than in the other parts nf the plant, 
and hecome therefore useful in medicine or in tlie 
arts, while Bomo are very iioisoiions. The roots used 
for food, besides the Tubers (q.v.), Bulbs (q.v.), 
and Conns (q.v.), are generally those wliicli are 
Ihick .and fleshy. The plants to ■which they holoiig 
are of veiy diflerent genera and orders — some of 
the natnr.al order Cruciferic, as the turnip and 
others nf the genus Brassiea — some of the order 
Clionopediaceic, as boot and mangold wumel— 
some of the order Umbellifera', as the carrot, 
parsni)!, &o. — ami some of the order Ijoguniino.sa'. 

Coniparaiiiic , — Most of tlio Thallopliytcs (Algte, 
Fungi, and Eicbeus) ]ia \’0 only a rudimoiilary 
diirerontialion into stem, leaf, and root, or none at 
all ; but the nio.st highly duvelepod moiiihorB of 
each division have an outward distinction of parts 
to which such terms may ho given ; still the roots 
even of these are distiiiguishalilo from the roots of 
vii^ienlar jilants by the alisoneo of a root-cap, and 
by tlieir branching, wliieli is never oiulogonons. 

The Vusoular Cryptogams— ferns, horsolails, lyoo- 
pods, &o. — are liiglily difl'croiitiaied in form and 
in their tissue.s. The roots arise in aoropctal snoccs- 
sion on the stem, or in many ferns on the petioles; 
their liranchiiig is nionopial or dicliotonious ; they 
are all alike — the lirst root never becomes like a 
tap-root, the lateral roots arise from the innoriiiost 
layer of the cortex. Tlio roots grow by snccessive 
divisions of an apical coll. The Sclaginclltc, a group 
of llic Lj'copodiiiOiC, are roniarlcablo for having true 
roots, hut a few liiivo no root-caps on them. The 
growing-point too is formed by a primary meristein 
and not by .an ajiical cell. 

The roots of the Seed Flants, consisting of Gym- 
nospenii.s — i.e. Cyoadoic, Coniform, Taxacero, and 
Gnetaceie, anil of Angio.spornis — i.e. Monocotyle- 
dons ainl Dicotyledons, have already received a 
general clcscriiition : a few jioints of comparison 
may hero be repeated. The primary root is a con- 
tinuation of tlio primary stem ; it is directed 
towards the niioropyle of the emhryo-sao (sec 
Ovule), and even it is of oiulogonons origin, its 
first I'udiiiient lioing covered by Uie nearest cell of 
tlio Rusponsor. All the parts of the seed plants, 
shoots and loaves as well as roots, arc distinguished 
from the parts of all other plants, except the Lyco- 
jiodiaccn', and for a short time the embryos of some 
Coniferte, by liaving a small-eollod primary mcri- 
.stom at tlio growing apices instead of the typical 
aiiical cell of many Algm, and of the Mnsoinem, 
Ferns, and Horsetails. The root-cap is formed, 
not as in the cryptogams, by transverse divisions 
of an apical cell, but by rapid division in the direc- 
tion of the apex, and in gyranosjiornis from the peri- 
liloui, in angiospenns from the dormalogen. Also 
tbo flint rndinionts of lateral roots, shools, and 
leaves do net arise from single colls, as in the 
eryptogams, but from protuboraiices of a few small 
cells. The foniiation of a closed caiiihiuni ring in 
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the primary and stronger lateral roots, anti the 
fatihsequeut secondary increase in thickness, is a 
characteiiatic of gymnoaiieriua and. dicotvledons, 
and does not occur in the eryptogains,. This habit 
often results in the fonnation of persistent root 
systems, rvhich in the monocotyledons are often 
replaced functionally hy rhizome.?, tuhers, and 
bulbs. 


of 


The stems of the Gycadeaj are not unlike those 
the Tree-ferns, hut unlike them they have tap- 


roots ; secondary roots appear above ground, in 
the Conifene the endosperm hursts the seed-coat at 
tlie root end, and tlie root, whicli develops a stroii'i- 
tap-root rvitli latei-al members, is thrust out, 

The primary root of inonoeotyledons soon ceases 
to grow, lateral roots spring from the axis, each 
new root springs from a point higher up the stem, 
and being stranger than the older ones, there is 
no secondary thickening and no persistent root 
system. Some sapi'ophytic monocotyledons form 
no roots at all. In dicotyledons an axis below the 
cotyledons is called the radicle, hut the upper and 
often the larger portion consists of a part of the 
stem called the hypuootyl ; the lower part is the 
true embryo root. The root is the first part to 
issue from the hurst seed-coat ; it grows and gives 
rise to lateral roots. If the pviiuavy stem grows 
vigorously the primary root also grows rapidly and 
forms a tap-root. If the growth ceases adventitious 
roots are often formed hetweou the former lateral 
ones, which may themselves give rise to lateral 
loots. For further iuformatiou, see Sachs’s Physi- 
ology of Plants ( 18S7 ) and GoebeT.s C'kissijlcution 
anci' Morpholoyi/ of Plants (1887). 

Koot-STOuk or lihhome is tlie name given to an 
underground .stem when its shape is cylindrical; to 
a creeping stem, in .short. It is easily distinguished 
from a root hy the fact that it ends in a bud, and 
hears leai'Os or scales. It gives oil roots every here 
and tliave. In the autumn the aerial leaves die 
down, hut the rhizome live.s through tlie winter, 
and in the spring its tenuiiial bud goes on growing, 
liliizomos are usually hy the autumn well stored 
with reserve food-matter for the use of the bud in 
the following .spring. Example.? ; the anemone, 
the lily of the valley, the yellow iris, many ferns. 

Koot, in Algebra, denotes any value of the 
unknown iiiiantity in an equation which will 
render both .sides of it identical (see Equation.?, 
Involution). The square root is that uuiuher 
wliicli, multiplied hy itself, produces the given 
number ; the cube root, the number which, multi- 
plied into itself and then into the product, produces 
the given euho ; so with fourth root, Kftli root, &c. 
The dotormination of tho roots of equations, either 
formally or actually, constitutes tho greater portion 
of tho .soionco of Algebra. 

Itoot, GlioiuiU FliiiUEMOlc, an American com- 
poser, was horu at SholUoId, Mas.sachus6tts, 30th 
Augu.st 1S20, taught music in Boston and New 
Ymdt, studied a year in Paris, and returned to 
write uumorouH soug.s tliat became widely popular. 


Among them are ‘ Kosalie, the Prairie Flower,’ 

‘ There ’,s Music iu the Air,’ aud, during the civil 
war, ‘ Tho Battle-cry of Freedom,’ ‘Just before the 
Battle, Motlier,’ and ‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
Boy.s are mai'cliiiig.’ Uis more pretentious works, 
iucludiiig a To Deum, are le,sH known, _ ln_ 1872 
he received a doctorate from Chicago University. 

Hoot ami Braucli Men, a party in the 
Commons and out of it who supported a petition 
signed hy l.'),000 London citizena, praying that 
episcopaoy might he destroyed ‘root and branch.’ 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir Harry Vane, and Hampden 
wave of tho party, A hill to give effect to the 
petition was read a firat and a second time in 1641, 
hut was ultimately dropped. 
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ItoOt-parasitthS, ])laut-, which gion upon, and 
derne their nouri'-hment horn, tlie root-* of other 
plants. Such are the Bioum-rapes ( Oi ohanchea-, 
q.v.), species of Thesinni, iSre., and the Kaffle-ias 
(q.v.), with other llhizanclieie (q.v.). 

Ho DCS, Tho staple iihie for ropes ha? long 
been Hemp (q.v.), hut since the middle of the 
19th century sci eral other lihre.', have come largely 
into Use. Hemp is better suited for cordage ( the 
geneial term for lopes, cord.s, aLnd twine of all 
Kinds) than for wealing puipo-ses, hecamse it 
gives way when much foliled into sliai'p folds 
inoie readily than other important textile fibres 
—flax, for example. Manilla hemp [Mnsa tej'- 
tUis ; .see Abaca), belonging to a quite diticient 
order of plants from the coniiiioii heniii, makes the 
strongest rope.s now manufactured, and is laigely 
employed. Coir fihie, from the husk of the cocoa- 
nut, is another iiiiporlaiit rope-making material 
which, though long used in India, li.is in Europe 
only taken its place as a valuable cordage fibre in 
comparatively recent yeav.s. It is faii'ly .strong, 
and,^ size for size, it has the advantage of being 
eunsiderahly lighter than eitliei heiiiii or nianilla. 
Viilike these, coir lope is never taried for preserva- 
tion. Sisal hemp, from the Aynvc siictlanu of .South 
America, though not nearly so stioiig as coiimion 
lieiiip, is also much Used, especially for ropes of 
.small .size. For certain purposes, such as driving 
parts of textile iiiacliinery, cotton roiiea aie largely 
employed. Tliere are onlv two other rope fibre’s 
whicli^ as yet_ can ho said to he of any import- 
aiice in Britain — viz. the .Sunn hemp [CroUduria 
jiincea)ai India and the Pkorniittin ienuxai New 
Zealand. A large number of plant.s valuable for 
cordage grow in India, for a list of which, a.s well 
as for an account of the native process of rope- 
apiuiiiiig, see Balfour’s Cycloqnulia of India. 

As regal ds the strength of lopes, it will he readily 
understood that in thi.s resjiect specimens of tlie 
same kind of vegetable fibre will van- considerably. 
Healthy plant.? will yield a better fibre than those 
of more feeble growth, and some supplies of the 
same kind of material will have been nioie care- 
fully prepared for spinning than others. The 
amount of care and shill bestowed upon the spin- 
ning process itself will also vary in the case of 
different mannfactnrera, Tavied ropes, again, 
though more durable, are not so strong as when left 
untarred ; and as tar is liable to he impure it will 
happen that it weakens or injures the fibre move 
at one time than at another. Tlieie matters will 
partially explain why an unexpected difference not 
uufvequently ocoura in the strength of two similar 
ropes which might ha supposed to he equally 
strong. In the valuable work hy W. 6. Kirkaldy 
on his father’s System of Medliamcal Testing ( 1801 ) 
he gives the hreaking stress of a large number of 
tested I'opes, and in his remarks on this section of 
his e.xperiments points out that the strength of 
some of these Is much lower than it ought to he. 
He thinks that this can only he accounted for hy 
adulteration of the fibre. It is probable that jute 
is sometimes mixed with better material. In one 
instance he found some rubbish called ‘hatcli’ hidden 
inside tlie lope. The follorving examples wiB show 
approximately the comparative strength of ropes 
made of three different materials. They are taken 
from a table in Mr Kirkaldy’s work giving the 
results of the testing of seventy specimens of ropes. 


Ciicumrererice. 

Coinnion liemp, untarred 2*56 in. 

Hemp, tarred . . . . 2 69 n 

Manilla 2 62 i. 

CqttOU ir 


Breaking or 

4S40 lb. 
4263 (1 
7044 ti 


In these instances the strength of the untarred 
hemp rope is heloTV and that of the manilla rope 
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is above the average. Mr Kirkakly states that 
tlie calculated ‘stress per fathom-'svcight,’ by a 
method akin to calculating the tensile strength 
per sq^uaro inch of metals from actual tests, gives 
a more useful basis to compare the value of ropes 
than the breaking stres.s does. This .stress per 
fatliom-weight in each of the above examides was ; 
henq), untari'ed, 34.67 lb. ; hemp, tarred, 2631 lb. ; 
mnnilla, G905 lb. ; cotton, 2860 lb. 

lloiwwalh Sj)inniii </.- — Notwitbstnnding the euc- 
ce.ssfvd application of machineiy to the manufacture 
of ropes, the old proce.ss of ropervalk spinning is 
still practised on a con.siderablc scale. The sne- 
ce.ssive .stages in the pi'ocess are ( 1 ) heckling the 
fibre ; (2) .spinning tbe yarn ; (3) tarring in ‘ hanks ’ 
consisting of about 300 j^arns, laid close and parallel 
in lengtlus of say 100 yards; (4) winding the yarn 
on bobbims and luonntiiig these on bobbin-frames ; 
(6) forming tbe strands ; and (0) laying the strarula 
into a rope. The heckling of hemp is done in the 
.same way as the heckling of Jlax (.see Linen), tbe 
object being to remove the tow or short fibres and 
to place tbe long llbre.s called ‘ line ’ parallel to each 
other. Spinning in this proces.s i.s done by hand, 
but either an iron whirl-koidc, forming the spindle 
of a small pulley, or, what is of more recent intro- 
duction, a similar book with a small cone upon it, 
is kept in motion for tbe spinner. Several of the 
former are mounted on a circular frame, and driven 
by band or jiower; but a .set of the latter, wbiob 
automatically fall out of gear by weights w'hen 
the Biiiuning is intemiptod, are arranged in a 
straight line, heoauso they are driven hy the 
friution of larger cones lixed on a shaft, and there 
may he twelve of either kind of liooks forming a 
set. The spinner M'rapa a quantity of the heckled 



lUiiio-inaking Machine i 

a, yurus j h, atraiulH ; «, laid i opt' ; d, lifad-niiiiioi's or rcglstor-idutca ; 
d', HGclion or huud-ninnor. 


hemp round his waist, and attaches some of the 
fibres to one of the hooks, which hy its revolving 
motion twists thorn as ho contiunes to pnll out 
and regulate Lho supply of llhi-os with one liand, 
and pre.ss thorn into jiroper form with the lingers 
of the other. Ho carrlo.s in his right hand a pioco 
of woollen cloth, ndth which lie graajis the libres, 
and walks backwards, while he spins, to the farther 
end of the long covered walk. 

The hauis of yarn aro tarred hy passing them 
through Archangel tar, heated to 240” F., a nipping 
apparatus being used to regulate the quantity 
taken up hy the jiliro. The next sto]) is to wind 
the yarn on hohhiu.s, which aro then placed on a 
vortical frame. In order to form a strand of say 
ten yarns, one from each of ten hobbiiis is drawn 
through as many holes in a metal disc or register- 
plate, and immediately afterwards brought together 
and formed into a compaot hmulleof yarns hy iiass- 
ing thein througli a stranding tube. On om'orging 
from this the_ .strand is fastened to the rotating 
liook of a forming machine on a travelling caniage, 
which, hy means of proper gearing, is drawn along 
the walk, giving at the .same time tlie proper twist 


to the strand. In this way three oi' more .straiul.', 
are formed at the same time by tbe maebina 
Those are then laid into a three-str.mded rope or 
Miawser’ by attaching them at one end to the 
centre liook of the machine, while the other extieni- 
ities of the strands are attached to three hooks, 
At that end where they are hung together on one 
liook the three strands are kept equidistant hv 
placing them into the three longitudinal grooves of 
a conical piece of wood, called a ‘ top.’ The twist- 
ing of the strands is oll'octcd hy the lolation of tlie 
liook, from -which the lop recede.s as tlie rope is 
formed. A.s the twist of the laying is in the 
opposite direction to the twist of tlie strands, tlie 
single hook requires to he turned in a contrary 
direction to tlie other three. A hawser lias either 
three or four strands, the latter being said to he 
‘shroud hawser laid,’ It requires a core-iiieoe, and 
is much used for trawling.^ A Cable (q. V.) is a 
thick rope with usually mne, sometimc.s twelve 
strands. 

JRope-mal'inn hy Machinery . — By this is uuder- 
stootl tlie making of ropes hy machines which do 
their work without the necessity of having a rone- 
vvalk. The heckling, the drawing, and the spinning 
frames for pre]iaring rope yarns are the same in 
principle as the corresponding nuudiincs used for 
spiiiiiiiig liiieu yarn for weaving purposes. There 
is, however, some ilill'ereneo in detail, owing to the 
greater average weight of ropo yarn, so that, for 
example, there are comparatively few hohhiiis on 
the spinning-frame proper. Hcmuuto maohiiios are 
perhaps more generally nsed for making strands 
and for laying these into ropes than ebmpounil 
imichines which perform both operations, especially 
for very thick rone.s. All these aro now miulo of 
uill'eront designs, and with a good 
deal of variety in their details. 
The aunoxed llgiiro of Glover & 
Gniltinane’s patent compound rojie 
machine will give a fair idea of 
one of the newe.st forms of this 
kind of apiiavntus. It is con- 
struetod to make tliroo-strand 
ropes u]i to dj inehoR in dinnuitor, 
tlicre being in the one hero ligurod 
si.v hohhiiis for each strand. It i.s 
furnished with ehiuigo wheels, to 
cualilo either hard or soft laid 
ropes to he miulo. [I’rom a fuller 
do.scriptioii in The Engineer (7th 
March 1 800) wo o.xtracttho follow- 
ing : ‘ The yarns being wound round 
on the biihbins in sui table munbers, 


according to tho size of the rope to he made, they are 
from each liohhin tliroaded througli a liond-rimner 
(register-plate) of six holes, and gathered at a die, 
at wliich they aro closed into strands, there being 
a separate die for each of tho Ihreo slrands. The 
strands being formed, they are tlion threaded 
through a main lioad-nnmor of tlie holes, and 
immediately closed at the main closing die into 
lUiislied rope. The rojie is drawn through the die liy 
means of strong haulnig-o(1' drniiis, and ultimately 
wound on a wtorago creel.’' — Wire-ropes ((|.v.)and 
textile ilhvc roiies aro now largely employed for 
driving machinery instead of bolting. 

llo«inc (Lat, Boehm), St, tho patron saint of 
those sick of tho plague, and tho enemy of oattle- 
plaguc. Ho was horn in Mont)iellior, about 1295, 
devoted hiiuROlf to tlie care of persons Buffering 
from tho plague, ospcoially in Italy, and died in 1327. 

Roillicfort, a village in tho li'renoh dopartnienl 
of Avoyroii, situated on tho western edgo of the 
Gausses plateau, 44 miles N. by AV. of Beziers and 
10 SW. of MillaUj and celebrated since Homan 
times for its ewe-milk cboeBes. Pop. 973. 
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Koraima, au isolated, table-toiiiied saml- 
otone inouiitain, near the west border of Britislv 
Guiana. First .slopiiif; gradually upwards oOOO 
feet above sea-level (2300 above tbc plain on which 
it stands), it next shoots up 2000 feet move in a 
perpendicular stupendous cUlf, over which thop 
numerous waterfalls. It was lirnt scaleil hy E. h. 
im Thuru on IStli December 1884. 

Rorlte’s Drift, a .station on the Tugela River, 
Hululand, South Africa, memorable for the heroic 
defence of Lieutenants Chard and Bromheail, with 
eiglity men of the 24tb Regiment, who had been 
left to guai-d the oommi&sariat stores and the 
ho.spital of Lord Cbelmsford’.s force, against 4000 
Zulu ^varriors during the night of the 22-23d 
Jami.ary 1879, the night after Isandula. The only 
defenoe.s of the British were an extemporised ram- 
part of rice hag.s and biscuit boxes, yet they kept 
the enemy at bay, and six times in succession drove 
out parties who liad got within the hairicade. 

Rorqual (Baluimptcva), a kind of haleeii 
whale, to which the names of Fhi-laek, Fi/incr, 
and Buzor-hauk aie also applied. The genns in- 
cludes the largest and some of the commonest 
whales, and is represented in all .seas. The head 
is flat and pointed, the body is slender, the skin of 
the throat is deeply folded in longitudinal plaits, 
the whalehone is short and coarse, and there is 
not much blubber. The ' blue whale ’{B. sibbaldii), 
the largest living animal, may attain a length of 
80 or So feet. It seems to pass the winter in the 


and made it succes-fnl. Carl Rosa may he called 
the father of English opeia in two f.en--es : he 
not only pioduced the great oiiera.s of Geiman, 
Eiench, and Italian compo'-ei.s with English texts, 
Imt he enconriiged n.ative composers to wiite 
upeia, hy giving them commissions for works. It 
was in this way that .-uch operas as Goring 
Tliomas' Bimemhlu and Kudexlulu, Dr A. C. 
Mackenzie’s Coluudju and Tvouhctdour, Dr V. 
Stanford's Canttrhurii Filgrim'i, and others came 
to he written. Call Rosa died on 30tli April 
1889. 

Ro.4a, Moxte. See Moxte Ros.t. 

Rosa, Salv.itoii, WcTj, bom at Areuella, in the 
iicighhonvhood of Naples, on 20th June (or 21st 
July) 1815. In his youth he gotalittle instruction 
from Falcone, a painter of hattle-.-eenes, hut .spent 
most of his time wandering aiiiong-st the wild and 
romantic scenery of Southern Italy, copying finm 
nature. Some of his landscape.s atti.'LCted'the notice 
of the painter Lanfiancn, who encouiaged the young 
aitist to go to Rome (1835). The next three 
years he pa,s,sed alteinately in Naples and in Rome, 
and leaped into fame with a picture, ‘ Tityits tor- 
tured by the Vulture. ' He then settled down in 
Rome, hut seems to have been in Naples at the 
time of Jla'-aiiiello's revolt (1847), though it is 
unceitain whether he hoie arms in support of the 
Fisher Lad. (It .seems not to he tiue that he lived 
with bandits in the mountains in hia youth.) At 
R(nne lii.s social talent.s — he was a skilful musician, 


open sea, and approaoUea the coast of Norway at iiuproyisatove, actor, and poet — his nieiry humour, 
tlio end of April or beginning of ^lay, and is some- his "'it, and his princely geneiosity made him a 
times stranded on British coasts— for instance, in the great favourite. But he made poweiful enemies 
Firth of Forth. Tlie Common Rorfinal (B. tniiscii- By h's satiies, clever productions in verse, and 
his) attains a length of 60 to 75 feet, and it often withdrew to Florence, wlieie he remained nearly 
•comes ashore on British coasts, Iludolphi’s Whale, nine years. After that he returned to Rome, and 


■or Norbliern Rorcpial {11, borealis), does not exceed dmd there on March 13, 1873. Salvator has a great 

reputation as a painter ; this he owes mainly to his 
landscapes, which, though in many respects faulty, 
- are oiiginal in subject and tieatment, being gener- 
^ ' s/ » ' ■’’■By lepresentalions of wild and savage scenes, 

_ ■' J executed witli coirsiderahle freedom and energy. 

■ Sfi His historical pictures are not so good, though they 

- 1 F ^ ^1 e those he hiiipself thought most of. He executed 

numerou.s etchings, liiglily charaotei i.stic of his 
' Jieculiar style. Ilis Satins were pnhlislied in 1719. 
Bee Life by Baldimioci ( new ed. 1830 ) and hy Cantu 
(1844).^ Lady llorgan’.s hook (1824) is a blending 

RosacCiV, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
^ — containing many species of great usefulness, and 

" many that are in the highest esteem for their 

— „ 1 ; n , , I 1 beauty and fruit. It contains trees, shrubs, and 

Northern Rorqual (Rafcmiogtcraioreuiis). herbaceous plants, natives chiefly of cold and 

_ , . , ,, 1 . i, T temperate regions, and far more abundant in the 

•BO feet in longUi ; and yet smaller is the Lesser noruiern than in the southern hemisphere. "Within 


Northern llovqual {Balmnoptm borealis). 

•BO feet ill loiigUi ; and yet smaller is the Lesser 


Rorqual (B. rostrata), which measures about 30 jhe tropics tliey are chiefly hut not exclusively 
feet. The former le not uncommon in the more fnnnd in elevated aitiiiitions. The leaves are 


northern .seiiH, while the range of the latter extends 
from the Mcditoi-rauoau to Davi.s Straits. The 


found in elevated situations. The leaves are 
altemate, have stipule.^, and are either simple or 
compound. The flower.s are generally liermaphro- 


rorqual.s Heem to feed on cru9taoean.s, and t,„nietimes unisexual i the inflorescence 


.somotime.s on .small fishes. Though not nearly so various. The calyx is 4 to 5 lohed, generally 5- 
vahiahlo as species of Balieiia, they are often johed; the petals as many as the divisions of the 
captured hy the whalers. See WHALE. calyx, or occasionally wanting, perigynoiis. The 

Ro8n, Caul, whose veal snvnaino was Rose, stamens are few or many, arising from the throat 
impresario, wa.s liorn at Ilamluirg on 22d March of the calyx ; the ovary is sometimes solitary, 
1842, ami studied music at Leipzig and Paris, sometimes there are several ovaries, each one- 
After conducting a concert and operatic tour in celled, with a lateral style, or a number of ovaries 
the United Slates in 1871-72, lie came to England, are united into a many-celled pistil ; the ovules 
Ills intention being lo produce standard operas generally two or more. The frmt is sometimes a 
with an English text, But it was 1875 before drupe; sometimes a pome; .sometimes follicular; 
he was able to carry out his intention. London sometimes a nut; sometimes a collection of nuts 


sometimes a nut ; sometimes a collection of nuts 


vmoes, however, welcomed 
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Lerry, it is an enlarged ileahy receptacle ^vitli the 
seotls iinbeddeil on ita auiface. Tliia nafcni'iil oriler 
contains at least 1000 known species ; hut in some 
of the genera, as liosa auil Hiibua, the cieterniina- 
tion q£ the species is attended with great ditKculty, 
and varieties— soinetinies reckoned species — are 
nnnteroiis. The oi’dei', as generally received, is 
divicled into a irrrrrrber of sub-orders, screial of 
wlriclr have by some botairiats beerr elevated to lire 
rank of distinct orders, as Airrygdalere, Ponraccre, 
Sartguisorbeic. »Seo also liusE, Ilunus, Htuaw- 
BEUEY, PoTEJfTinL.V, Tokmentil., Auhimohy, 
Geum, Si'iiuEA, Cusao, &c. 

Kosaiuoild, Path. See Oliefoud. 

ItosaniliiLC. Sen Dyeing. 

Kosario, the third city of tlie Aigcirthre 
Roprrblio, atrd the largest in , Santa I'V, is ott the 
west bank of the Paranii, 190 ritiles Iry rail NW. of 
Brretios Ayres, 210ntile.s Iry rivei’. Tt has air e.\'cel- 
lent harb'orrr, arrd carr-ies on a large cornuterco 
direct with Kritope ; the exports oxcced 31 aird the 
irrrporta millions storling. The btruses frtr the 
rrro.st part are of a single story ; for the i-ost, tire city 
is laitl out on, a smaller scide, on the liires of Ilneutts 
Ayr-es, witlr nar-roiv .streets, ill pirved, few arrd 
p.'iltry plaz.as, and only one ttioirrrinont of note — 
a lofty marble slraft (L183) bearittg a ligrrit> of 
Ilotoi'y anil srirrorrmlud by fotri' Htntne.s. Ttatit- 
ways (witlr 6 miles of rails) rrrtr hr every diicotioir, 
ami there is a telephone to Bricitos Ayres. Tire 
city possesses an e.xohairgo, a tlroati'c, a great Inill- 
riirg, two inni'UetH, Irospitals, hte(r,rrr-oleva.t»rrt, a 
■sirgni'-faetory, &c. llosario was founded in 1725. 
Pop. (1387) 05,000. 

ItO.SSiry, a string of larger and smaller Ireads 
used by Catholics as an aid to ntemory iir kccpiirg 
aeoorriit of the trnttrlter of I’aU'riiosteis ami 
Ave Marias I'eoited. Tlrcro are vartmr.s jiattcrits in 
use; a very ordutary oire is a rosary of lifty-livo 
boadf), lifty small oires for tiro Avo Marhus, sepitinlrrd 
hr to gronp.s of teir by live largo oiros to mark 
Paternosters. The custoiu of vocitiirg tiro Imnl’s 
I’rayev ittatry tirires in arrocessiorr dales fiiittt a very 
early period' of tire Cln'istiau clrnr'clt ; tiro crtBtoi'rr 
of keeping a note of tiro iirtiyers recited Iry irteans 
of Strings of beads was so common in lire East 
anrorigsl Iliirdus arrd Molratrrmodarra tbat tiro tt.so 
of tire rosary for tlris purpose Iras beerr saitl to Iravo 
been iirtr-orlnced into (llrristiarr Errr-rrjte by the 
(.Jvusaders. Tire rratrre (Lat. rosuritiin, ‘a gardeir 
of roses ’ or ‘ cba]tlet of roses ’) llrst (K'ctrrH in l.bo 
13tli century, arrd seeirrs to be dorivod fi-ont Ifu.vi 
viyUicu, a Lerrrr given to the Vitgiu Ircrsolf, m-froirr 
a act of prayers beitrg ilrouglrt of as thu Virgrir’s 
rose-garden loss jtrobable is the suggastirm th.at 
the naitro ooirrcs frrrtn tire liuatls beirrg originally 
rrrade of rosowoml. Tire ireads are rtow of variotrs 
material — Itorrie.s, worrd, storro, harry, rtrotal, &e., 
airtl are often of costly worlattaitslrip, and of crrit- 
siderable irrtrinsic value. Tliey are lrle.sHed for tiro 
UBO of tho prjople by tiro pope, iry Itjtrhops anti 
aui) 0 i'ior.s of religious orders, and Iry otburs Itaviitg 
Bitaeial power for tire purposo. Thu itattre is idso 
grrmn to a .serios of prayer's ( ‘Brr.sary rrf tbo I)]e.s.sod 
Vir-gut’l consisting of fifteen docades, corrtprtsiito 
flfteeir Paternosters and Do.xologics, and 150 Avo 
Marias, divided into tlrree parts. Tire Lesser 
Bo.sary oorrsists of orro of tiro tlrree parts, coinpria- 
ing live decades or mysteries. 

llO.SAKY Sunday, the lii-st Sunday in October, 
is a feast irrstituted iry Gregery XIII. ftrr bite Con- 
Datoi'nity rrf tire Urtsat'}', and rttade of nnivewal 
olrsevvaiicc after tlie victory of tire Emperor Charles 
VI. over tiro Turks, in gratiturle to the Blessed 
Virgin, An irnpetirs Iras irceii given to tiro devo- 
tion of tire r'osary by Leo. XITL, who oujoiued its 
daily use iir ptibliu during Uctrrhor. lii London 


rosea are Irlessed atrd distributed as sonveirirs, and 
the losary recited coitLttrually dtrriirg tire day. 

ItoSilS, Juan Manuel, Argentirrc, dictator-, 
was horn in Btteno.s Ayres, SOtlr JMarcb IVflsI 
entered the army of Buenos A) res iit 1820, was 
ap]ioittted cottrtttander-itr-clrief itr 182(1, and was 
governor of the province ftoirr 1829 to 1832. Their, 
beiirg disappoiirtcd of re-election, ire lieadecl a 
revolt, anil in three years succeeded in obtaining 
office again, witlr c.xti'aorclrriary powers, Frotii 
1835 to 1852 lie governed as dictator, not of Buenos 
Ayres alone, but pi'actieally of tire iiiteiior also. 
IILs nile was a iiile of tei'i'or and neatly oon.stant 
liloodsliod; one of iris chief (i)iponeiiLs published, 
.so early as ]8‘13, a detailed list of 22,405 victims of 
the reieiitless savagery witlr wliicii ire pur,siied iris 
jrolicy of extirpation iigaiiist tiro lliiitatians (the 
advocates of centialisat.ion, (.hat is to say, ns 
opirosetl to the Federalists, for' wliose priiiciple,s 
Kosas pi ofesHud to coulciid). Many refugees foiuiil 
an asylum in Unigiiay, iiml tlimetoro lloaaa will- 
ingly snppoi Led the attuiiipt of iris pai'tisan, General 
Onlie, to make himself maslei' ol the neighboiniiig 
republic ; and, after the fell of Giibc’s govciniiicnt, 
lioaas ill 183!) invaded tJinguay witlr 7000 men, 
was defealoil, and in 184.3 sunt Oribo liack with an 
army of 14,000 wen to attack Montevidr'o. Tire 
long siege \r liieli followed led to the joint iiitai'ven- 
tum, in 1845, of England and France, tiro Irlockade 
of Buoiios A.vie.s (1845-47), and (lie teiiiiioiaiy 
ojrcniiig of tire Parana to free navigation. But tire 
liver provinces could not be imlncoil to rise against 
lltisas, until in 1849 a treaty wits .signed by wliioh lie 
secured for Buenos Ayres Lire entire mivigatiim nf 
tiro Plate, the Ifruguay, ami the I’avam'i. Tlris 
ioii.sed tho etlior iirovinces, ami in 1851 Ui'tjuii'a, tire 
governor of Enti'e Ilios, siiiiiiorLcd liy Brazil with 
Irotli mouey ami men, defeated Oiiliein Uruguay, 
and won over iris troops; then, with a foicc of 
30,000, he marched aguiiist itosas, ami on 3il Pel)- 
ruaiy 1852 rontoil iiim at Mmito Giiseros, neiir 
Brumes Ayres, ilosas escaped to England ; ami, 
allhougli tho Argentine etmgruss in 1801 ceu- 
deiunea liim Ur duatli as a ‘ piofessionai ninrtiurer 
and iiotorimrs vol)lior,’_ speeilying 2034 assiiHsiria- 
tioms eai'iicd out by iris porHeriiil oiileis, Ire lived 
comfoi'tahly in retirement near iSoiiLlmuipton till 
his death, i4tli March 1877. 

JtohrllCl’, 'WiiilDSLM, the most eminent ex- 
pimiider of tire liiHtorical scliool of Political 
J'ksniomy ((|.v.) in Gorriiany, was Iroi'ii at IIiiiiovoi 
on 2Jst’ Getobor 1817. llo slmliud at Giittingcn 
aiid Uei-lin, and in 184.3 was ri,]i|i()iiitud professor 
of I’olitieal Economy at Gbtlingcn, but in 1848 
was called to lil) Ihu cori'cs]ioiiding ehair at Leipzig. 
TIis iiriiicipal books are Hi/di'iiL dur ViilhmmrthsolHiJ't 
(4 vols. 1854-80 ; 18lh 'ed. of vol. i. 1887 ; Eng. 
trails. 2 vols. Gliicago, Die NutwHulDkomiiiiif, 

lies Ackerbuiics (10th ed. 1882), (li'uiuUagcu dur 
Nati<nutl(iki)iii>mic (17tli r'tl. 1884), Ourhirhtu dur 
Nuiionulokuiiuinik in Dettise/demd (1874), Zar 
Gesehiekte dur cnglisehen Vnlkswirt/isohiif/nkhrc 
(1851-52), Ktiloiiioii, KoUmitdpulitik, mid Aimvan- 
dcntiifi cd. 188,5), and some otliers, 

_ ItosttluK, (iuiNTU.s, was bovu ivt fioloniwu, a 
village near Laniiviuin, and I'o.so to ire tho gi-eatest 
comic actor in Horne. Ho much was lie adinh'ed 
that iiiaiiy of the Komaii arisUici'aey befriended 
him, and the dictator' Hnlla, as a token of favour, 
presented him witlr a gold ring, tiro syrnlrol of tire 
eiiueslrian order. Among iris most ndmiring and 
aliectiotralo jiatroiis Bosclits also nuniliored (jicero, 
w'ho, at the cominoiioemont of iris career, received 
lessons in the art of elocution fron-i the great 
comedian, .and oven in later life used to make 
trials of skill with iris iusLrue.Urr as to wiiioli of 
tlioni iemlei'(Hl a thougdit most clearly nml od'ec- 
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tively — tlie ovatov Ijy liit, lUction, or the comedian I 
by his, ge6,tioulation. So seirsihle \va=, Rnocins of I 
the distinction be enjoyed in sliaring the intimaev, ^ 
and even tlie friendly emulation of the gieatoratoV,’ 
that lie came to look upon his ai fc as one of no I 
small importance and dignity, and iviote a treatise i 
on the comparative methods and nieiits of eloqrieuce j 
and acting. Cicero’.s friendship was of u.se to liini 
in another way, for on his being sued at law bv 
C. Fannins Cliierea for the sura of 30,000 sesteices, 
Cicero defended him before the judex Piso (pioh- 
ably 68 n.r.) in his extant ovation, Pro Q. llosrio 
Comcedo. Pie died 62 B.C. , having attained sneh 
perfection in his pecnliai art that to he a ‘lloscins’ 
tiecaine synonymoii.s witli pie-eniinence in even- 
profession, and lea\ing, like his famous contenr- 
pnrary, rEsopus tlie tragedian, an immense foitune, 
realised upon the stage. See Eihheok, Die Momuelt 'e 
Traqodie (Leip. 1875).— For tlie ‘Young Eo-,cins ’ 
see Betty. 

ROSOOO, WlLLl.iir, liistoiian, was bnin at 
Liverpool on 8th Mavcli 175, S, his father being a 
market-gardener, in 1769 he was articled 10 “ an 
iiLtornoy at Liverpool, and began to piaeti.se theie 
on bis own acoonnt in 1774. During this period 
he assiduously oiillivated his mental powers, turn- 
ing liis attention especially to the Italian langnave 
,and liteiatniu. Tn 1773 he /list appealed in print 
as the antliov of a poem, dfouiit Phamnt, now 
forgotten; and in 1787-88 published Wrongs of 
Afrira, a onnr.ageous protest against the slave- 
trade. But it was his Life of Lorenzo de’ Uedid, 
culled the Magnificent (1796), wliieli established his 
literary reputation j it went lliKiugh seveial edi- 
tions, ,anil was tiamslated into Geinian, Freiicli, 
and Italian. In 1803 appeared Ids .second iin- 
Tiovtant hook, Life and Ponlificate of Leo X. 
This, like the foriiiov, appeared in tieiman, French, 
and Italian, and tvaa rooeived with nincli coinnien- 
datinn, though its tone and spirit, especially with 
refereiioo to the liuforination, were severely criti- 
cised. About the yoar 1800 he liecame partner in 
a Liverpool bank, a stop which involved him even- 
tually in groat pccuniaiy emhan-as.sment. From 
Ids ]icn came, he.sides the above-mentioned books, 
a colleoLion of Poems (1857; new ed. 1891), but 
without his lintierflji's Ball, and a Memoir of J?. 
i?. Jones (1822). lie issued an edition of Pope 
in 1825, Roscob died at Liverpool, June 30, 1831. 
During the later yeans of his life lie gave imich 
attention to the study of hotauy, and wrote a 
monograjdi on Monamliiaii plants. See Life hy 
his son Henry Roscoe (18,33), and Espina.sse’s Lan- 
cashire JFHri/iic.! (2d series, 1877). 

Sir Henry Enfield Ro.scoe, chendat, bom in 
London 7th ,Iaimary 1833, was a graiulaon of the 
above, and tlio son of Henry Roscoe, harrister. 
He was educated at the Liverpool High School, 
and later at University College, London, and at the 
univorHity ot Iltdilolberg. He was appointed pvo- 
fe.ssor of Chomistry in Owens College, Manchester, 
in 1838, and rendered valuable services towaids the 
oi'ganisation of tide institution. Hetvas returned 
iiiemhor of parliament for tlie south division of 
jMauelioster in 1885, was re-elected in 1886, and in 
the latter yoar lie resigned his professorship. _He 
ha.s served on the Royal Coniim.ssions on Noxious 
Vaponv.s and on Tecluiical Ednoation, and is a 
niumlior of the Scottish Univer.slties Commission. 
He was elected a Follow of the Royal Society 
in 1863. Ho was president of the Chemical Socie^ 
in 1880, of the .Society of Chemical Industry in 
1881, and of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Manchester meet- 
ing in 1887. Of his original contiilmtiona to chem- 
ical science the most iuipovtaiit are re.searohes on 
the moaBiivemont of the ohemical activity of light, 
and on vanadium and its compounds. His piih- 


lUlied woiks include Jpcctitfot Anahjsis, a ciiui'-e 
of lectures (1868) on the subject ; hi^ wcll-knovn 
Lessons in, Eleincntarg Chemtsfry (1870); .and his 
Treatise on Chenistty (written in conjunction vith 
Piofe'-'.or Schoilennner), in .3 vols. (vol. i. Non- 
metals ; vol. ii. Metals, twop.arts; vol. iiL Oig.anic 
Cliemistvy, -.ix parts ; 1878-89). 

Ro.SCOfr, a scaimrt of tlie French department 
of Fiiii-t'ere, situated on the Canal, ,33 miles NE. of 
Bicst. Tlie nien ;ne all sailois; then omen grow 
vegetables. The place is resorted to for sea- 
hatliing, and lieie is a marine zoological station. 
The garden of the Capucldu ruona'tevy contains 
a fig-tiee whose hranches, tiaintd over scaifohling, 
could give shelter to 200 people. Pop. 1751. Here 
Maiy Queen of Scots landeil in 1548, and the 
\ oiing Pretender after his esc, ape from Scotland. 

Ro.SCOinuiOll, an inl.and county of Connaught, 
Ireland, is hounded on the E. hj the Shannon, and 
on the Y'., in part, by the Siick ; it is 62 miles 
longfioni north to sontb, by .35 miles frorrr east to 
wes>t. Area, 607,691 acres, oi wlircb barely one- 
fifth is rrndei crops (hay, potatoes, o.ats); iiinie 
than one-half is penrrahent ginss; one srxtli is 
waste. It belongs to the centiid plain of Ireland, 
hirt rises in the north into the Crttlew- (800 feet] 
and Biaiilicve (1.377 feet) Mountains. Seveial 
lakes oeem, .as Allen, Eoderg, and Rep, expransions 
of the Shannon, and Key, Gam, and Glimr in the 
1101 tli-rvcst The .soil in the cential districts is in 
general light, but fertile, and alfnids tome of tlie 
finest sheep-pastm e in Iieland in the ‘Plain of 
Boyle.' The chief indnstiy is the feeding of 
sheep and cattle, esjjeeialJy the foi-mer. Coal and 
iron exist, hnt aie not worked; there aie no 
manufactures. The chief towns are Eo.sconinion, 
Boyle, Ca-stleiea, Elphin, and Strokestown. Pop. 
(1841) 254„a31; (1861) 157,272; (1881) l,32,400j 
(1891) 114,194, of whom 110,147 were Roman 
Catholics. Roscommon sends two members to 
parli.ament, one for each of tlie divisions, It 
possesses a nnniber of Celtic antinnities, raths, 
fire., .several remains of stiong castles, and .some 
fine ecclesiastical ruins. 

Ro.scoMMnN, tlio corrnty town, 96 miles M’. hy 
N. of Dublin, dates from the 1 3th centmy, when it 
arose around a Dominican abbey, founded by tlie 
O'Conor in 1257, and a castle built ten yeans later 
by Sir Robert de 1' fiord ; the remains of both still 
exist, Roscommon, pop. 2117, has an important 
cattle-market. 

RosorPa. a market-town of Tipperary, Ireland, 
77 miles SYi’. of Dublin, is a veiy ancient town; 
liere St Cronan built a church, and had a celehratecl 
school ill the 7th century. C'onridevahle remains 
of a castle, a lofty round torver (80 feet high), and 
ruina of two abbeys exist. Pop. 2801, 

Rose. The lo^e, the nio,st lovely and fragrant 
of flow-era, tire favourite of poets and tire national 
eiiiblein of England, is a shrub or .sometinie.s a tree, 
very widely diatiibuted, and giving name to the 
lai-ge and conijireliensive order Rosaceie, to which 
some of our choicest fi-uits belong. Eesti’icting 
ourselTe.s to the genus Rosa, wliich alone we 
.acknowledge as the rose, we find the oliaracteiis- 
tics thins ; hliruldiy growth, stems generally prickly, 
leaves alternate, stipulate, fiowera terminal, 
often corymbose, spveailing with five petals, in 
colorrr white, yellorv, pink, or red, stamens numer- 
ous, styles exserted, f-ceds (aclienes) niriiieron.-', 
enoiosetl in a fleshy berry, globular or ovate, which 
is known as the hip or hep, and is in some sort 
edible. The calj-x is generally five-lohed, and the 
lobes are more or le.ss pinnatised, and sometimes 
(as in the moss ro.se) furnished rvith a beautiful 
process of filament. 

(1) The wild rose is a native of the northern 
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liemisphere, found in all teiupevate climes., and 
even as. far south as Abyssinia, the Indian Pen- 
insula, and Mexico, extendinj; also to the arctic 
zone, and of such diversity that more tlian 200 
species rvere admitted hy former botanists, which 
have now been reduced, however, to less than a 
fifth of that numher. In llritain we find it in- 
digenous us llosa apiuoiitiiiiiiui (the Durnet-i'ose, 
from whioli descend the numy varieties of Scotcli 
rosc); ifosn canina (the Dog-rose of our hedges, 
with sevei'al sub-varieties); rnbirjinosa and 
micrcmthu, well known as the lS^ree_t Driers ; 
arvcnsis, a ])rostrate and unfragrant kind ; tom- 
cntom and rillosn, having downy foliage and deep- 
red blossoms. Tlie recent tendency of botanists, 
gladly accepted by the gardener, lias been to re- 
strict the numher of s]ieoiea and allow more scope 
to variety, so that the above list may soon he 
compre.ssed. 

(2) The cultivated rose is a fuller and generally 
larger form, obtained hj' the nurture and skill of 
the gardener, and still receiving improvement hy 
skilful crossing and loving observance. In the 
liardoicy's Chruukle of lUSf) nia.v he found Mr 
Baker’s soientitlc classificatiou of garden roses, 
which are maishalled into ten coiupaiues or groups, 
cliioHy according to leaf and prickle. Mr William 
Paul, however, in the hast edition of liis great 
work, permits us to reduce the.se leu groujis to six, 
which will be as follows : Simplicifolia', Bystvlic, 
Bauksianm, Braoteatas C'entlfolia', ami Caiiiuie. 
But the general grower may he well content with 
the arrangement in the caialogues of our leading 
nuiserymen, as recognised hy the^ National Rose 
Society, and observed in our chief e.xhihitious ; 
though the principle of division is not botanical, 
neither is the broad line drawn between summer 
and ‘perpetual’ roses always justilied hy fact ; so 
that many good losariiuis now protest against the 
too popular neglect of a fragrant, lovely, and freer 
flowering class. 

(a) .Summer roses, thius ostracised hy a hasty 
vote, are of man.y families, and bloom for the mo.st 
part in June anil July — the Bonrsault, the Scotch 
Bose, the Damask, the Provence, the Moss, the 
French and Hybrid French, the Bourbon and 
Chinese Hybrids, the Austrian and Sweet Brier, 
the Ayrslure, Evergreen, and Mnltiflora, tl>e Poly- 
antlia, Prairie, and Banksiau roses, as well as some 
few others. Many of these aro of the greatest 
heauty — for instance, the Moss rose, perhap.s the 
loveliest of all flowers ; and some are the best 
of all for trellis or for pillar, and the hardiest in 
had weather. 

(Sj The Pei'petual, or Bemoniant rose, as the 
Fieiich more correctly term it, instead of making 
growth alone after the gorgeous summer show, 
affords a sucoessiou, more or less oontimious 
according to variety and iveatlier, of hud and 
bloom until the frosts forbid. Yet even with these 
it is rare to find the aftermath of beauty as free or 
as fine as the summer crop had been ; and many of 
the so-called perpetual.s retire as meekly as the 
summer rose, especially in dull seasons. Per- 
petual roses are chiefly as follows : the Chinese or 
jMontlily, the Hybrid Perpetual, the Tea-scented, 
Bourbon, Noisette, Macartney, Iiugo.sa, Micro- 
phylla, Lawretieeana, and Perpetual Scotch. The 
old Chinese, Rosa Indtca, commonly called, the 
Monthly Bose, is still popular as an early and 
abundant bloomer; .so are the Bonrhons and 
Noisettes. But the Hybrid Perpetual and Tea- 
scented are now the chief favourites of the rose- 
grower, and have almost engrosseil his attention. 
Of these two classes the former has for many years 
been undoubtedly the leading rose, Imt the Tea 
begins more and more to vie with it in favour, and 
many rosarians now place it first, for its exqnisite 


refinement, grace, and delicacy, bewitching mode-sty, 
and pensive chaiin. But the hybrid perpetuai 
claims holder brilliance, more velvety damask, and 
profundity of glow. And indeed it 'seems difficult 



to achieve or conceive move perfect beauty than 
has already been attained by loving ingennity and 
Iteiseveving skill in many of the roses we now 
possess ; though manifold gardeners are hankering 
.still for a blue rose, wliicli would not accord with 
the form and tint or the foliage if they got it. 

Ro.ses are also divided, according to the form of 
fhjwor, into globular, cupped, compact, and ex- 
panded, the last named often becoming reflexed in 
the later stage of bloom ; ami again, according to 
modes of ciuture, into standards, half-standards, 
ii h 



Fig. 2. 

ft, Toa-roso ; h, Hybrid pBi’potual. 


pyramids, bushes, pendulous, pillar, and trellis 
form. The standards and half-standards, once so 
popular, are now in less demand, tlwiigh still 
approved by those who plant for exhibition, or 
special ett'ect at a distance ; and the bush (the more 
natural and eas.v growth ) becomes every year juore 
general. For pillar and trellis work there are but 
few of the hybrid perpetuals and tea-scented suffic- 
ing in vigour and hardiness ; though certain 
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.stmins have been obtained of some of the leading 
favourites, such as J ulcs Mm-gottm and Devoniensis, 
through ‘ sports ’ ( os it is expressed) of tlie old kind, 
which serve the purpose fairly; and under glass or 
in a very snug spot that Coryphreus of yellow roses, 
Jlar^ohal Niel, affords a grove of gold. 

Tlie question of stock must also he discussed, 
without acrimony if possible, tliough upon no other 
has there been so hot a war of ro.s6.s. For any 
kind that is strong enough in constitution to 
support itself its own roots are the hest feet and 
feeders, ousting all trouble of suckers, and often 
aft'ordiiiff renewal by means of young slioots. But 
many of the fairest and sweetest, especially of the 
tea-scented class, require stouter sustenance, and 
must be budded or grafted on a more robust variety. 
The stocks chiefly used by our nurserymen are the 
Dog-rose, Manetti, and De la Griffeiae; and tlie 
first is procured in three tlitferent ways — from its 
home in the hedges, or from cutting-s, or from seed ; 
and eacli way has it.s advocate. Others prefer the 
Manetti, a seedling Italian rose, as stock; and 
some, especially of the tea varieties, do best upon 
La Grifl'crae. But as a rule tlie Manetti is a 
treaolieroua foster-motlier, affording brief vigour, 
and enoroaohing with deceptive suckera. What- 
ever stock may he eliosen, the iioiiler rose i-, 
worked upon it, either by hmldiiig or grafting, and 
must engross the entire resources. 

Again there are roses not a few, of delicate con- 
stitution or feeble Iiahit, wliich should be grown in 
pot.s and sheltered thruiigli the winter. Many also 
of the stronger kinds are cultivated thus to bloom 
ill the winter and spring, ami some are of little 
value otherwise. But tiiey must have plenty of 
air and light, and M’ill not eniUire strong forcing. 
The Ten-rose, Indica odorata, descended from tlie 
Chinese blush and yellow, is gi'own most largely 
under glass, whether in pots or border, and being 
mo.st lovely in tlie bud is e.speeially fitted for 
bouquets. Marhlud Niel ( perhaps more correctly 
classed a.s a Noisette of late), Nipheioa, Catherine 
Mermet, and Souvenir d‘un Ami are at present 
most popular for tills sweet use. 

New varieties of the rose are loudly heralded eveiy 
year, and every season adds one or two lasting 
names to the lengthy catalogue. But old friends 
also pass out of date, and aie no longer heai’d of; 
sometimes from a real advance uiion them, some- 
times from their own relapse. About 1860 nearly 
all new roses were the product of French nureery- 
nien ; hut now we get many quite as good from 
the skill of onr own rosariaiis. The crossing of 
the floweis is a process needing both judgment 
and dexterity. But the general grower will be 
content to cultivate the established kinds, which 
require no great trouble. Their abode niu.st not be 
overhung, nor beset with stagnant water, the soil 
should he rich and deeply delved, and well-com- 
pressed round the neck of the plant. Plenty of 
water must he given in time oi drought, and a 
mulching of good manure is welcome, and the 
growth of leaf and bud must be secured from oonnt- 
less enemies by daily and even nightly care. And 
the lover of the rose must not indulge his passion 
too profusely, hut sternly nip three-quarters of the i 
buds, when true discretion orders it. As soon as 
the iirst flush of bloom is past a little judicious 
pruning helps the prospect of a later crop, when 
beauty ahow.s less bounty. Then for the winter 
there sliould not be much shortening of the branches, 
unless they are threatened by the wind ; but the 
general pruning remains for March, or a little 
sooner or later, according to place, sort, and 
season. 

Roses are most fair to see in summei's neither 
hot nor cold. In a scorching year, such as 1868, 
the blossoms are often loose and flimsy, and the 


deep glow turns to tinder; whereas in the drip 
and chill of season.s like 1879 and 18SS the water- 
logged flower cannot expand. A .showeiy siiinnier, 
with some warm gleams, presents in fiilfperfection 
the nio.st perfect of all floiveiw. Then may we see 
why the rose has been with poets the tvpe of all 
earthly bloom, sacred to Aphrodite, Eros, and 
Aurora, the symbol of youth and beauty; also 
why the Greek."; and Roinan.s placed it foremost in 
vvreath ami chaplet for holy rite or festival. And 
if the Egyptians were the first to cultivate it 
specially (as we have reason to believe), and devoted 
it to the god of .silence — Horns, or Harpocrates— 
thus would the rose become the emhleiii of reserve 
and faithfulness. 

Extracts of the rose are still in use medicinally; 
and the hi])."., wliich contain a pleasant acid, are 
employed as a mild astringent. Rose-water, dis- 
tilled from the petals, affords a very refreshing 
fi-agrance ; and the attar, ur Otto ( q.v.), is a choice 
and costly product of tlie East. 

There are so many treatises on the rose, and so many 
classical references, that its lore is almost a literature ; 
but of recent works the following are the most com- 
plete and instructive: 'W. Paul, The Aose-riardcn (9tli 
ed, 18SS, richly illustrated in colours, a noble and 
authoritative book); Janiaiii and Forney, Xes Hoses 
(1873); Max Singer, Dictionnaire des Hoses (1885); 
J. a. Baker, Classification of Garden-roses (1883); H. 
B. EUwatiger, The Hose (New York); John Cranston, 
Culture directions for the Hose (1875); Dean Hole, A 
Book about Hoses ’( lltli ed. 1891 ) ; T. Pdvers, Hose 
Amateur’s Guide (6th ed.) ; J. Lachauine, Xe Hosier; 
Shirley Hibherd, The Aiimlends Host-book; E. V. B., 
Ros Hosarum (a poetical anthology, 1885); National 
Rose Society’s Catalogue, ic. 

Rose, a popular name for Erysipelas (q.v.). 
Rose Acacia. See Robini.v. 

Rose Apple, the fnrit of the myrtaeeous 
Eugenia jamoos, an East Indian tree. The fruit, 
also called Malabar Plmii, is as large as a hen’s 
egg, and Jms a rose flavour. 

Rosebery, Auchib.ild Philip Phimhose, 
E.IKL of, was born in London, 7tli May 1847, had 
Ills education nt Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and succeeded his grandfather a.s fifth earl 
in 1868. One of his first endeavoiiis in the House 
of Lords was to have the catechism excluded from 
Scottish public schools. His private tastes at this 
period directed his attention to the supply of horses 
in Britain, and in 1873 he obtained and was made 
cliaiinian of a committee of inquiry, the outcome 
of whose labours wais the remission of the taxes on 
hoi'ses. In 1874 he was chosen pre.sideiit of the 
Social Science Congress, and in 1878 he was elected 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and in 1880 
of Ediiihiirgh. From 1831 to 1883 he was Under- 
secretary for the Home Department, and in 1884 
became First Comiuis-sioner of Works. From Feb- 
ruary to July 1886 he was Secretary for Foreign 
Aliaiivs, in which capacity he won general approval. 
Cambridge gave him the degree of LL.D. in 1888; 
and in Febriiavy 1889 he was elected the first chair- 
man of the London Clounty Council, to which body 
he had been returned, along with Sir John Lnhhock, 
by the City. He was an assiduous and successful 
chairman, 'but resigned in June 1890. Lord Rose- 
bery desires a reform of the House of Lords, and has 
been a proniinent supporter of the princiiileof Im- 
perial Federation (see Colony). On public plat- 
lonns throughout tlie country he is welcomed as 
an effective and entertaining speaker, and for a 
peer has acquired in unusual measure the hearty 
goodwill of the democracy. In 1891 he published 
a monograph on the younger Pitt, in the ‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen ’ series. 

Rosc-chafer (Oetonia auratei], an injurious 
beetle, whose grubs destroy the roots of .straw- 
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berries and other plants, wliile tlie adults spoil the 
dowers of roses, strawberries, and seed-tiirnips. 
The esgs are laid in the ground ; the full-grown 
grubs are whitish and about an inch and a half in 
length ; after two or three years they pupate inside 
earwien cocoons. The adults, which are well able 
to fly from place to place, measure about an inch 
in length, are golden green above, coppery with a 
tint of rose beneath. Where they are likely to do 



Kgse-chiifer {Oit 0 }tia cuiraUc ) ; 
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harm the adnits and grubs should he collected and 
deatroyed, and recourse may be liad to reiiiedies 
similar to those used against coclvcliafers. — Tlie 
‘ro.ao-bue’ of the eastern United States is another 
beetle <^Iam'oclactylus aitispinosics), a voracious 
pe,sb winch often appears in immense numbeia and 
destroys the flowers of rosaceous plants. 

RosccraiiSs Wiluam Stahke, an American 
general, was born at Kingston, Ohio, 6th Sep- 
tember 1819, graduated at West Point in 1842, and 
wa.s employed as an engineer until 18S4, when he 
resigned, became a civil engineer, and afterwards 
engaged in coal-mining and the manufacture of 
kerosene. In 1801 be volunteered as an aide to 
General McClellan, won an action at Ricli Moun- 
tain in July, was commissioned brigadiev-geueral in 
tlie United States army, and succeeded McClellan 
as liead of tlie Department of llic Ohio, ami kept 
Lee out of western Virginia. In 1802 he com- 
manded a division at tlie siege of Corinth, and 
after its capture was given the command of the 
Army of tlio Mis.sia.sippi ; on 19th yepteniber he 
defeated General Stemng Price at luka, and on 
3d and 4th October he suocos.sfully defended 
Corinth against Price and Van Dorn. From 
October 1862 to October 1863 Rosecrans was in 
command of the Department of the Cumhevland ; 
in the battle at Stone River (DecGiiiber 31 and 
January 2), against Bragg, he by his personal 
exertions converted what nearly had been a defeat 
into a victory, after each side had lo.st over 9000 
men j hut at Chickamauga, September 19-20, 1863, 
lie Avas defeated by Bragg, Avith a loss of 16,179, 
although he held Chattanooga, and the Confeder- 
ates lost 17,804 men. Rosecrans Avas relieved of 
his command by General Grant; hut in 1864 he 
Avas placed over the Department of the Missouri, 
and repelled Price’s invasion of that state. He 
afterwards received the brevet of major-general, 
and resigned from the army in 1807. In 1868-69 
he Avas minister to Mexico, in 1881-85 a member 
of congress, and in 1885 appointed registrar of the 
United States treasury. 

Rosemary (Bosmarimts), a genus of plants of 
the natural oriter Lahiatoe, and nearly allied to 
Sage (Salvia), from Avhicli it difl'ers in its filaments 
having an aivl-shaped tooth, directed cloAA'nAvards a 
little above the base. Only one species is knoAvn, 
B. offichudis, an evergreen eiect shrub of 4 to 8 feet 


high, Avith linear leaves, and pale bluish floAvers, 
growing in sunny plaee.s, on rock.s, old Avails, &c.’ 
in the countries around the Mediterranean Seaj 
and cultivated elscAvhere as an oinaniental and 
aromatic shrub. The leaves have a .short wliitish- 
gray doAvii beneath, a penetrating caraphov-like 
odour, and a pungent aromatic and bitter taste. 
They contain a large quantity of an essential oil, 
Oil of Bosemun/f Avliieh is not iinfrequently used as 
a stimulating liniment, to promote the groAvth of 
the hair, and as a perfume. Spirit of Boamnarij, 
matle by distillation of sprigs of rosemary with 
rectified .spirit, is used to give a plea.sant odour to 
lotions and liniments. BoReuiary has been advan- 
tageously administered internally in cases of clu-onio 
diarrhoea, and of a relaxed stale of the system. — 



llotcmary {Itasnianaua officinalis). 
(iJentley nnci Triiuen.) 


Oil of Rosemary is a principal ingredient of the 
perfume called Ilungavy Water. The celebrated 
Avhite honey of Narhonne owes its reputation to 
being oollnoted from the IloAvors of ro.soiuary. In 
some places, by a confusion of similar names, the 
totally distinct plant Costmary (q. v. ) is called 
Rosemary. The name Wild Rosemary is given 
to Lcdiwi paliistre, a shrub Avitli narcotic acrid 
properties. 

Ro.Scndale« a village of Nbav York, by rail 8 
miles SSW. of Kingston, or 63 8. of Albany, has a 
1 ) 01 ). of only some GOO, hAit is noteAVorthy for its 
great manufacture of hydraulic cement. In 1886, 
Avlicn the United »3tateB produced 4,500,000 barrels 
(30011).) of cement, nearly one-hirif came from the 
Rosendale district, the rest being drawn from Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, Colorado, Indiana, 
Tennessee, and Alabama in varying proi)m'6ian.s. 
Most of the A)nerican cement is derived from 
natural cement rook, as at Roseudalc ; less than 
200,000 barrels (400 11). ) annually are ‘artificial 
Portland.’ In 1888 the product of tlie whole country 
was 6,263,296 hai'rels, valued at $4,533,639, Roaeii- 
dnle supplying about the same quantity as in 1886. 

Rosclikranz, Kael, nliilo.s’opher, a pupil of 
Hegel, was horn at Magdehui'g on 23il April 1805, 
.studied in Berlin, Halle, and Heidelberg, taught 
at Halle as privat-clocent (1828), and as professor of 
Philosophy (1831), in 1833 was called to the chair 
of Philosophy in Kfinigshoi'g, and there he died, 
hlinil, on 14tli June 1879. He Avas a man of Avide 
culture and a A'olnminous AA'i'itei', his AA'orIcs includ- 
ing Eneyclopiidie dcr thcoloyiachcn WiaaenaohafUti 
(2d ed. 1845), Psycholoffic (.3cl ed. 1863), Kritischa 
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Erlauiorunffen J cs Uagolsohen Systems (ia4(l), criti- ■ 
cisnis of fjolileiermaclier's (1S36) and Straus5'f> ] 
Doctl'ines of Belief ( 1845), Meine Reform cicsHegel- 
schcii Syitmns (1S52), and TVisseiiscluiftderlogischcii 
Idee (1858-59) in ))hiIosophy, and liooks on the 
History of Poetry, BideroVs Lehcn tiitil Wcil-o 
(1866), Lehen Regeh (1844), Ooethe und seine 
irc)7oc (2d ed. 1856) in literature. He also edited, 
with Schubert, /fant'i' TEci’/:e ( 12 vols. lS38-tO). 

See his autobiographical Von Mainhhurg uach Kuniys- 
hery (1873) and Life by Qu<lbicker (1870), 

Roseiimiillcr, Johann Georg, a German 
theologian and eloquent preacher, was bom at 
Unimerstadt near HildbnrgbauRen, ISth December 
1736, studied in Altdorf, and filled cbaii's at Erlan- 
gen (1773), Giessen (1783), and Leipzig (1785), 
where he died, 14th March 1815. He ptiblisheil 
ahont 100 books of great popularity. Of tbe.se the 
most important was Uchuliam ITovnin TesUinicnfnni 
(6th ed. hy his son 1815-31). — Ern.st Friedrich 
KaRIj, eldc.st son of the foregoing, was a dis- 
tinguished biblical critic and Oiientalist. He w.is 
born at Hessberg near Hildburuhausen, 10th De- 
cember 1768, studied at Kiinigsberg, Giessen, and 
Leipzig, became extra ordinary professor of Oriental 
Literature at the last in 1795, ordinary professor 
in 1813, and died 17th September 1835.' Kn Insii- 
tutiones ad fund. ling. Arab. (ISIS) and Analecta 
Arabicu (3 voLs. 1 824-27 ) were of great importance ; 
his masterpiece, the Scholia in Veins Testamentnm 
(11 parts in 23 vols. 1788-183.5), still retains no 
small part of its value. Other works are Handbveh 
fiir bibl. Kriiih und Exegese (1797-1800), Das 
alte iincincite Morgcnhmd (1816-20), Handbueh der 
biblisohoii AUertliumskundo (4 vols. 1823-31). — A 
younger brother, Johann Christian (1771-1820), 
was twenty years a professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery at Leipzig, and wrote on anatomy. 
Rosc-uol>lo. See Noble. 

Rose of Jericho [Anastatica hicrocMmtica), 
a plant of the natural order Crucifeiw, rvhich grow.s 
in the sandy deserts of Arabia, and on niWnsh, 
the roofs of houses, and other .such situations in 
Syiia and other parts of the East. It is a small, 
hnshy, herbaceous plant, seldom more than six 
inches high, with small white floweis ; and after 
it has flowered, the leaves fall off, and the branches 
become incurved towards the centre, .so that the 
plant as.sumes an almost globular form, and in this 
state it is often blown about hy the wind in the 
desert. When it happens to he blown into water 
the branches expand again, and the pods open and 
let ont the seeds. Numerous superstitions are con- 
nected with this plant, which is called Rosa Maricc, 
or Rose of the Virgin. If taken up before it is quite 
withered the plant retains for years its hygrometric 
property of contracting in drought and expanding 
in moisture. 

Rose of Shai*On< a name given to an orna- 
mental inalvaceons plant, the Ribisciis sgriacus 
(see H1BI.SCU.S). But the Ro.se of Sharon of the 
Bible was doubtless a hulhons plant, probably a 
kind of narcissus. 

Rose'oln, or Rose-e.i.sii, is a uaiiic sometimc.s 
applied to the milder varieties of Erythema (q.v.), 
where the eruption consi.sLs merely of a reddening 
of the skin, with little or no swelling. Such an 
eruption sometimes occurs as an early symptom in 
smallpox, ami during the stage of reaction in 
cholera ; it is also one of the commonest of syphilitic 
eruptions. But it frequently appears independently 
of any such disease, and is then usually an indica- 
tion of some slight disorder of digestion, or of some 
other internal source of irritation. It usually sub- 
.sides in the course of two or three days at most, 
and causes very little constitutional distiirliance. 
Occasionally it is attended hy slight fever and sore 
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throat, and may then lie extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish from a mild ca.'-e of sc.arlet fever. No 
treatment is usually required, hut a mild saline 
laxative (e.g. a seidlitz powdei-) may he adndnG- 
tered \t itb advantage. 

Roses, W.tE.s OF THE, a disastrous dynastic 
stniggle which desolated England dining the 15th 
century, from the fiist battle of Sc Albans (14.55) 
to that of Bo-wortb (1485). It wa.s .^o called 
bec.an.se the two factions into uhicli the countiy 
w.as divided upheld the two several claims to the 
tliione of the Houses of York ami Lauea.ster, vbnse 

b. adges were the wliite and the led rose respectively. 
The Lancastrian claim to tlie ciown came through 
John of Gaunt, tldid son of Edvaid III., cre.ated 
Duke of Lanca.ster in 1362, having nianied three 
years before the lieire=s of Hemy, Duke of Lan- 

c. i.sfer. On Jolm of Gaunt’s death King Richard 
11. seized his land.s, whereupon his son Eoling- 
hroke, tlien in exile, retuined to assert Ins 
rights, and, finding his cause exceedingly popular, 
was emboldened to cliiim the crown, which was 
granted him by the parliament after the deposition 
of bis eomsin Riebaid 11. After the Hou.=e of Lan- 
caster had thus possessed the throne for three reigns 
(Henry IV., \., VL), Richard, Duke of York, 
during the weakne.ss of the last reign, began to 
advance, at flist sninenliat covertly, his claim to 
the tlirone. He wa.s the son of Ifichard, Earl of 
Cambridge, hy Anne, sister of Edmund Mortimer, 
tlie last Earl of March, and he was thus the nearest 
actn.al heir to Edward IIL through his second son, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. The reigning family 
had become unpopular fi-nm its loss of Franco 
and its clericalism, but its strength was gi’eat in 
the nortli, where the power of tlie Percies was 
alone livnlled hy that of the Nevilles. Tlie 
Yorkist strength lay chiefly in tlie mercantile 
population of tlie soucliein comitie.s. The effect of 
the war was the almost complete de.stniction of tlie 
old nobility, the weakening of the power of the 
church, and an enormous increase in the power of 
the crown, together with tlie gicnt advance of the 
commercial cla.sses and the large towns, destined a 
few generations later to measure strength with the 
crown itself. In 1454 Richard wa.s appointed Pro- 
tector of the realm during Henry’s insanity, and 
on Ids recovery soon after took up arms against his 
rival Somerset, and crashed him at the first battle 
of .St -A.lhan.s ( 1455 ). A second period of in-sanity 
again gave him the protectoi-ship, hut the king 
recovered in 1456. His weak attempts at recon- 
ciliation proved failnre.s, and in 1460 the Yorkist 
eails of Salisbuiy, ‘VYaiwiek, and March defeated 
and captured the king at Northampton (1460). 
The Lords now decided to grant the reversion of 
the crown to York, pa.ssing over Prince Edward. 
The queen refused the coniprnnii.se, pas.sed swiftly 
to the north, defeated and slew York at Wakefield 
(December 31, 1460); but York’s son Edward 
quickly gained a victory at Mortimer’s Cross ( 1461 ), 
thongti Warwick was defeated hy the queen’s main 
body in the second battle of St Albans ( 1461 ). But 
London rallied to young Edward, and in June be 
was crowned at Webtniiiister after the great i ictory 
of Towton (1461). Next year Queen Jlargaret 
again appeared in the north, but in 1464 her forces 
were utterly routed by Warwicks brotlier Montague 
at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham. The estrange- 
ment of Warwick and his alliance with Queen 
Margaret’s party drove Edward IV. from England 
and re.stored Hemy VI. But Edward returned 
in the spring of 1471, defeated (and slew) Wanvick 
at Barnet, and next the queen at Teirkesbury. The 
murder of Prince Edward after the battle, and the 
convenient death of Henry VI. in the Tower, 
cleared away bis two chief dangers and left him to 
reign in peace. The accession of Henry VII. alter 
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the deiitli of Pdcliaid III. on Boawortli field (1485), 
Ilia raan-inse witli Elizabeth, daiiglitev of Edwnvd IV, 
(1486), and the blending of the ved and white rose 
in the Tndoi- bailgc, marked the termination of the 
Wars of tlie Roses, although the reign of Henry, 
wliose own title was not good, was from time to time 
disturbed liy tlie pretensions of Yorkist impostons. 

llosettst! a town of the Nile delta in Egypt, 
stands on the old Bolbitio arm of the river, 9 miles 
from its entrance into the Meditcri'ane,an and 44 
nriles by rail NE, of Alexandria. Two forts and a 
lighthouse stand near the month of the river. A 
bar of sand prevents large vessels from entering. 
Ro.setta has been outstripped as a comnrereial port 
by Alexandria. Iii the time of the Crusades it was 
a place of great strength ; and ,St Louis made it tlie 
l.iasis of his crusading operations. Sultan iieylieis, 
after tliat ( in 1 251 ) founded the pre.senfc city farther 
inland. Tire Arabs call it Eusekid^ helioving that 
Haronn nl-Ila.sehid founded the old city. Pop. 
(1832) 16,C66. A few miles to the nortli of the 
town was di.seoverod llio Rixsotta Slone, which 
gave the first clue to the interpretation of the 
Hieroglyphic, s {(i.v,). At Ro,sctta too arc barrage 
work.s for bolding up the Nile water until it can be 
directed ini o the irrigation channels. These works, 
originally couslruoted by jMougol Bay (1843-61), 
were almost entirely rebuilt liy Sir C. Scott Mon- 
crieff in 1886-90. The barrage is 508 yards long, 
and has 61 arehoa. 

ItOSC-IVlltCl". >Seo PEllFUMliUlY. 

Ro.SC'Wiiulow, a oiroular window with tracery, 
ftiioli a.s is aliown in our illnatratiou.s to tlie articles 
Amiens and Paris. 

Kosewood., Tlie mo.st valuable rosewood 
coine.s from Brazil, Two kinds, or two ipraUtie.s, are 
known in coinineroe. Tlie.se much resemble each 
otlier, the one, wliicli is ii.sually ratiier tlie better 
lignred of i,lie two, ooiiiiiig from Rio do Jiiiioiro, 
and the other from Bahia, Allhongli Brazilian 
]'o,sewood inus been used for malciiig furniture in 
Europe for moro tlmii two hundred years, tlie 
species of tree or of trees 'wliioli yield it are not 
known to Euro]iean botanists. Mr Bentham, judg- 
ing by the a])pearanoQ of the wood and of the 
leaves of tire tree, or of one of tliose ro.sewond trees, 
lias assigned it to tire genns llalbergia. This view 
is nrobahly correot. At all events tliere are tliree 
well-known Indian species of Uiis genus called 
respectively D. latifoliu, D. sissoo, and D. cultnitu, 
all of whieli, except that they want the dark 
hlolcliy veining, clo,scly resommo the Brazilian 
rosewoods. Tlie cellular stviicturo of tlie wood is 
similar in the whole of tliom. Tliey are all ricli in 
resinous coloui'ing matter, and all except D. inti- 
folia, whieli is slightly lighter, have a spocilic 
gravity ranging between '900 and POOO, .so that 
tliay just lload in water, .Since at least 1830 
the D. hitifolia lias lioen knoivn in England as 
Indian rosewood. The .Soutli American and ludiaii 
kinds mimed above are all hard ami duraiilc, and 
take a line poli.sli. They arc in every way e-xcellent 
furniture ivonds, the Brazilian kinds tciiig only 
iiiore vahialde becau,so tliey are more beautifully 
lignred. The Indian rosewood i.s often elaborately 
carved by native workmen, and for tlihs pnrpo,s 0 it 
is well .suited, Of late years imicli of the furniture, 
even of a .superior kind, made of mahogany in 
tri'ent Britain, lia,s been .stained of a rosewood 
colour. An inferior kind of rosewood is brought 
from Hondnra.s. Tlie name is .said to liave been 
given because of a striking i'o,sc-Iike odour tliat tlic 
wood gives out wlien fro, sidy cut. 

Rosliervllle Gardens, ‘ tlie place to spend a 
happy day,’ were formed near Grave, send by Mr 
Roisher, the original propriotor, in worked-ont 
..i.nii-.r,iini.i'ipci Music, a theatre, a zoological 


collection, os well as tlie pleasant ueighljimiiiood 
attract vksitors. ’ 

Rosici’ucians. The mystery wliicli lias .sur- 
roundeil tliis brotherhood of Hermetic philosopher-, 
lias allbrded a wide field to romantic fiction, and 
has mucli exaggerated their own pretensions. A 
German pamphlet, Faina Fraievnitatis of the 
MTerilorious Order of the Rofii/ Cross, published at 
Cassel in 1614, advertised for tlie first time the 
existence of such an association, which then claimed 
an aiitiijuity of over 120 yeans, li'rom sulraerjnent 
pulilications it is inferred tliat tlie fraternity 
was established, on its own showing, by Christian 
lto.sencreiitz in 1459. On tliis point there is no 
evidence oiitsiile Ro.sicrucian niaiiife.stoe.s, and all 
tliat concerii.s tlie founder i.s of fabnloii.s or allegori- 
cal character. If tlie .society e.xi.sted nn a corporate 
body when the Fama Fraternitatis appeared, that 
dale may bo accepted as marking at least the 
beginning of it.s public lihslory. The otlier docu- 
menl.H wliicli claim to liave boon issued by tlie 
llosicnician.s are Confessio Fraternitatis It.C,, 
addressed to the Learned of Fnro 2 i 6 (Cassel, 1615); 
Chyniiccd Marriaije of Christian, EoscncrciUs 
(Straslmrg, 1616) Pcr/ect and True Frnmration 
of the rkilosophieal Btuna, aceordintj io ilia h'ceret 
of the Brotherhoods of the (loldcn and liusy Cross 
(’Breslau, 1710 ; conlain& tlie unabridged laws of the 
order); ami iS'circt Si/inboU of the liusicrucians of 
the aiKtccHth and Screnfeenth Centuries (Allona, 
1785-88). Wliether the later iiublioations emanated 
from the original sooioty it is not poBsihlo to say, 
but it has been supposed tiiat associations in imi- 
tation of tiie fraternity, bearing iU name and 
emhiems, were formed soon after tlie appearance 
of the lirst manifestoes. By tliose dooiiments the 
Bosicruciiins are representod as adepts in Hennetie 
mysteries, including inetallio transmutation, power 
over elomontal .spiiits, and knowledge of magical 
signatures — the siijHutiira rertnn of I’araeoTsus, 
They aimed at a general reform in arl.s and seioiioes, 
aspecially alchen/y and ■tnoiMomo, ant} posed ehiefly 
ns profes.sora of the healing art. They invited all 
students of nature to join tliem ; but, a.s tliey gave 
no cine to Uieir wiioroabonLs, Uie nianife,stoes were 
by some regarded as a laborious hoax, an opinion 
wliicli does not seem justified by a review of the 
entire eviilenoo. An inimensc controversy took 
place at the time in Govmnny, whose literary 
centres liocanie a hattle-groiiiid for rival paiii- 
iilileteera on the nieriLs of Rosicrncian prolenBioii,s. 
The foremost dofeiidovs of tho order were Michael 
klaier in llormany, Robert Fliuld, Thomas Vaughan, 
and afterwards John Ileydon, in England. Among 
its adverse critics wore Andrew Libaviiis, who 
afterwards clianged his standpoint, and Johann 
Valentin Andreil (q.v.). Tlio antliorship of the 
original inanifostocs has, at tlie same time, been 
generally attributed to Andreil, and he certainly 
wrote tho Chymieal Marriityc of Christian Jiosen- 
creiiis. Tlie mio.stion of tlie authorship offers a 
curious held for investigation, and has exorcised 
the controversial skill of many ingenious critics ; 
but no satisfactory solution has ever lieen reaolied. 
Rosicriicians nourished in France duriiig ilio period 
of tlie Revolution ; tliere was a lodge in Mauritius 
aliout 1794 ; and tliere are traeos of siicli a frater- 
nity at tlie lieginning of tlio 19tli century hotli 
in England and Germany. A Bocictas liosionicianit 
ill Anfflia ^vaa formed a,s an olfslioot of masonry by 
Robert Wentivorth Little about 1857, wliicli is to 
be distinguished from tlio original order, and from 
the Bo.se-cro3S degree in freemasonry. Tlie latter, 
notwitlrstanding its name and synibolisni, disolainis 
all connection witli tlio objects and history ol Uie 
alobeniical brotlierliood. 

Among worka to bo consultL'cl on tlie .wlijocfc^ of the 
Ilosiorucinii mystery a first place should he given to 
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Solomon Semler’sv Impartial CoUeciians far Ike Hfhtor/i ] 
of t/ic Itosirriiciaiis (Leip. 17G8). De Quinoey’s J.'osicni- ' 
ciiiiis and Freemasons is brilliant but misleading. A 
review of the whole controversy, with tlie document-, 
that concern it, is contained in The Ittal Hhlom of the 
Jtosicrueians (Lend. 1887), by A. E. IVaite, the" author 
of tho present article. A M.S, Treatise of liosie Crucian 
Secrets, attributed to Dr John Dee, and preserved among 
the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, is a forgery 
of the ISth century. 

Koslill, a Midlothian village, near the wooded 
glen of the North Esk, miles S. of Edinburgh. 
It.s castle, dating from the 14th century, wfis the 
seat of the St Clairs, Bails of Orkney from 1379 to 
1471, and afterwards of Caithness, and hereditary I 
gr,and- master masons of Scotland from 1455 to 
1736. The exquisite ‘chapel,’ built about 1450, m 
really the choir of an intended collegiate church, 
and is only 70 feet long, .35 broad, and 42 high. 
Its beauty lie.s not in the outline, but in the pro- 
fusion of stone-carving lavished on pinnacles, niche-, 
vaulted roof, and clustered columns, and especially 
on the famous _ ‘ Prentice pillar.’ The building, 
e.ssentially Scottish, has often been wrongly ascribed 
to Spanish, at any rate to foreign, masons, ilucli 
damaged by an Edinburgh mob in 168S, it wa» 
lestored by the third Earl of Rosslyn at a cost of 
£5000, and has served since 1S6'2 as an Episcopal 
cluu'cii. _ On lloslin Moor the Scots are said to 
have twice defeated the English in one day, 24th 
Eebruary 1303. Pop. 611. See articles by A. Kerr 
in Procs. Soc. Ants. Scot, for 1876-78. 

Kosiiiiui. Antoxio RosMiNi-Snr.n.VTi, one of 
the mo.st original philosophers of the 19th century, 
was bom of noble family at Rovereto in tlie Italian 
Tyrol, 25th March 1797. He grew up a pure and 
beautiful cliild, and after a staiidess youtli of 
devotion and study decided for the priesthood 
against his pnients’ wishes, and began tlie course at 
Padua in 1817. Three years later his father’s 
death gave him an ample estate. He was ordained 
priest in 1821, and devoted the ne.xt five years at 
home witli a serene bub profound entluisiasm to 
study, _ meditation, and prayer. He read widely 
in pliilosopliy alilce ancient and luodeni, and 
already revolved within Id.s mind a compreliensive 
and colierent system to servo as a ba.sis for tlie 
trutlis of revelation, uddle on tlie practical side he 
planned a new institution for the training of 
teacliers and priest.s in wisdom and holiness. P’rom 
1826 to 1828 he lived mostly in Milan, next thought 
out the rule of Ids neiv Orrler in a period of retire- 
ment and severe mortification at Doniodossola in 
the Piedmontese Alps, visited Rome, gained the 
approval of Pius YIII. both for his special studies 
and for the institution of ids Order, and puhlislicd 
Ids Kew Essay on the Origin of Ideas (4 vols- 
1830), wldcli at once carried Ids name over tlie 
Catliolio world. After a few years of labour at 
Tient, li.anipered by the jealousy of tlie An.strian 
government, wldcli feared Ids Italian patriotism 
and his papal .sympatliics, lie settled in 1837 at 
Stvesa on the western shore of Lago Maggiore, and 
two years later received from Gregory XYI. tlie 
formal approval of his Institute, 'Pile next few 
years were tlie liapjdest and most fruitful of his 
life. Surrounded by loving and devoted friends, he 
sent volume after volume to the press ; overpowered 
liy lii.s logic noble opponents to his pliilosopliy 
like Yincenzo Gioberti .and Count Mamiani, as 
well as no less able writer- from llie rationalistic 
and anti-Catliolio side ; and foiled the restless 
intrigues of Jesuit eneniie.s, who saw in bis enter- 
prise possible dangers to the supremacy of their 
Order. His dream in politics, as expre.ssed in his 
Constitution according to Social Justice (1848), was 
a confederation of the states of Italy under the pope 
as perpetual president ; but Ids heart sank within 


him when tlio pope decl.ared Iiri intention to take 
no part in the war of liberation against -Austria. 

hor a brief period lie lia-ked in tlie papal favour, 
and was jiiomised liy Pius IX. a cardinal’s liat ; 
wliile for seven ueeks lie served as tlie envov of 
Piedmont at the papal court, and it was lie wlinin 
the Romans .asked for a» tiieir Lilieral mini.ster in 
the period between tlie mnrder of Rossi ami the 
pope's iliglit to Gaeta, He followed the pope, hut 
now found Ids mind poi.-oned against Idni liy tlie 
malign suspicions of Antonelli .and tlie reactionary 
party, and never afterwards regained his confidence. 
Hi.s Constitution and The Fire ICoanrA' of Hohj 
Church (Eng. tians. ed. liy Canon Liddon, 1SS3) 
were next proldhited by an in-egular meeting of 
tile Congregation of tlie Index c.alled at Napde*. 
Rosniini subiiiilted witiioiit a woid of protest, and 
returned to Stre.sa to spend the remaining .seven 
ye,ars of Ids life in even iiioie ab-olute devotion 
than before to his Institute and to tlie com]po-ition 
of works intended lo complete and consolidate Ids 
s.vstem of pldlosnplii'. His enemies still continued 
to purniie him witli wicked calumnies and charges 
of heresy in doctrine and nnfaitiifuiness to tlie Holy 
See. But tlieir malignity overshot its mark, and at 
length tlie pope, his eyes opened to see liow he iiad 
wronged P.osmini by id- liaste, granted him a fair 
lieariiig, first enjoining .silence on liis ti.aduceis, 
and next subjected hi- wliole piildislied work's to a 
careful serntiny, in relation to the more tliaii tliree 
hundred ciiarg'es hronght again.st tliem. Tlie pro- 
cess lasted nearly four veaiv-, (18.51-54), but at its 
close the Congregation of the Index, the pope pre- 
siding, declared Rosmini’s writings to be entirely 
free from een.--ure, and enjoined perpetual silence on 
all Ids accnser.s. But he did not long survive a 
triuiiipli fur which he had waited with saintly 
paticnce, dying at .Stresa, not without sn.spicion 
of jioison, bst July 1835. It was only in 1888 
that lio.smini’s restless traducers succeeded in get- 
ting forty inopositions finm his works 

condeiimkl by tho Holy iJHice. 

The ‘Institute of the Bretliren of Charity’ 
survived its founder, and among the Rosndnian 
Fathers, who are mostly Italians or EngliBlimen, 
are to he found at tlie" ju-esent day some of the 
alilest and most devoted suns of tlie Roman Clmi'cli. 
Its fundamental ide.a is tlie principle of passivity, 
its aim lioliness or tlie moral perfection of tlie soul. 
Moral perfection consists in justice or tlie practical 
recognition of eacli being, .seen in tlie idea, accord- 
ing to the heinguess tliat is in it. Tiie elective or 
contemplative ]iart of the discipline prepare-s for 
the assumptive or active part, whose con.stant aim 
is the weil-heiiig of otliers. The brethren, wlio 
include hotli clerical and lav meraheis, undergo a 
two years’ novitiate and take the three ordinary 
vows', but wear no distinctive dress and conform to 
the laws of tho country in which they happen to 
he. 'Tlie Institute of Cliarity tvas a large-minded 
attempt to adapt tlie nionastio system and Catliolic 
Christianity generally to the ne'eds of the present 
day, and its compaiativelack of success is only due 
to the enormous force of interested opposition 
brought to bear against it by the obscurantist 
partj' in the church, whose chief end is despotic 
power for itself and blind obedience from the iieojile. 
In England it ha.s foundations at RatcliH'e, Lough- 
horoiigh, Cardiff, AA’adlinrst, Rugby, and esttih- 
lislicd in 1876 its central House at St Etheldreda’s, 
Holhorn, once the domestic chapel of the palace of 
the Bishops of Ely. 

The foundation of Rosmini’s philosophy is being 
considered as tlie fonn of the intelligence— an ele- 
mental intuition of which is implanted by Nature 
lieraelf. He begins by pointing out, as an essential 
cbaraoteristic of cognition, a distinction lietween 
the impersonal object hiown and the peisonal 
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siihjcat ov h}owei'. Hiiiiiaii cognitions are intiiiiioiis 
ana ftfiiriiifitioiiK, and the former neooswily precede 
the latter, since they regard things in their possi- 
hility, rather than merely formulate assertions as 
to whether they subsist or do not subsist. In- 
tuition then gives us possible ohjeets — ideas; 
affirmation, things subsistcnt. Of ideas wo may 
affirm (1) tliat tliey are not nothing ; (2) that they 
are not ourselves; (3) that they li.ave a mode of 
e.xistenoe of their oivn, entirely different from that 
of real ov sub.siatent things, and independent of the 
bodily sense. Tlieir two essential char.acleristics 
are wvivcrmlity and nccessiti/ ; for real oi)jects and 
sensations are always particular, instead of being 
universal and generic, and every oliicct which 
involves no contra<lietion is necessarily possible. 
Tliese two chariieteristio.s involve tivo others, 
infinity and eternity; the origin of the ideas comes 
from God, for man does not receive them from the 
things themselves. The one imh'tcrminuie and 
wholly universal idea is that of hchirj or existence ; 
we cannot determine tlm suiisistence of an oliject 
until we first have tlio idea of it, therefore per- 
ception involves the idea wliich is further isolated 
from all the other elements of tlie iierception by the 
u'oeess of nniveraalisatioii, through wliich it may 
JO realised an indefinite uumhov of times. 'When 
the iiffiaa are all fully or perfectly determined, they 
arc called cmimto ; when they remain to a certain 
e.xteiit indeterminate, they are itbsiraH. 'i’hc deter- 
minations of the ideas are sem-ations ; these are 
merely tlio oocaaions of its discovery by the inlelli- 
gonoo, which can admit that to ho possible whicli 
the sensation vopresonts as veal. By the process of 
nnivevaalisalion then we form those ideas wliich lire 
completely detonninod ; by ahstraotion, those wliich 
are detevniiuod only to a certain c-xtont. It is this 
idea of being wliich makes intelligence possible: 
it is the necessary form of human rca.soii, the 
indispensable cond'itinn given by nature lienself, 
the i^iai'ciit idea whioh gonoratca all othor.s. It is 
cognisable by iUidf, as ntlierwiso tliove is iiotbiug 
else that conlil make it known ; the idea of being 
gives us itself tlio essence of the tiling, tieveiu is 
seourod the objec.tan'iy of truth — tho faculty of 
recognising the essence of things, the fomidatioii 
of tlie divine wiparaHvn of duty in tho I'oii.seiciice 
of man, the logical fouudaiion ou ■which faith .and 
charity may ho supernaturally hnilt. Bahuj is 
incorporeal, independent of space, spiritual, and 
therefore incorruptible and immortal. Ib is in- 
depeiidciit of time ; .as heinn in its essence is 
always haiiuj, and as it would lio a contradictioii 
in terms for lieing to ccaso to ho lioiiig, it i.s 
eternal. But since it xvas imitod to the soul in 
time, it must have existed before it, and he 
independent of it. And thins we veaoli an Intolli- 
gonoe anterior to hninau intelligence — an Eternal 
Mind. Tliis etornai mind is God's, and therefore 
God exists, and liis existeiioo and tho immortality 
of the soul remain the true foiuidatioii of morals. 
Bub being as intuitively seen by nature merely 
gives the certainty that God exists; it cannot 
make God known to us until we are illumined by 
a new faculty — an inllu.x; of objective light, the 
Light of Gvaee. 'J'hus a uoeess.ary place for revela- 
tion is found in the eNsontial limitations of man’s 
nature, and this revelation of Goil is contained 
in the G-osiiol of Jams Christ, wliieli alone can 
liarmoniHe all tho coiitradiclioiis of tho miiver,se. 


Roamini’s moat important ■work was his contribution 
to Idoalogy; his mnsiorpiooo is his J^na ISamy on Uie 
Origin of Ideas (J830; Eng, trans. 3 vals. 18H3-H-1) or 
his Psi/chologi; (1816-48; Eng, trans. 3 vols. 188-1-88 ), 
both of whioii belong to the olaaaioa of iihilosophioal 
literature. Death overtook him before ho had oomiiletod 
his great projected work, tho Theosophy (0 volg, 18S9- 
74). A complete Bibliography of his writings, ninety- 


nine in irainher, is jirefixed by Thomas Davidson to his 
admirable triuisLation (1882) of the Nislcma Filusophico 
(184.')), grouped under tho be.ads of Idoalogy and Logic, 
Metaphysical Sciences, Philosophy of Morals and Eiglit’, 
Education anti Mctliodology, Political I’liilosopliy, Philo- 
sophy of the .Siipoi natural. Ecclesiastical I’rose, and 
Miscellanoons. 'I'lic last section inolndes two volumes of 
Correspondence, hut as many as 16,000 Letters are said to 
bo still unprintecl. In Mr Davidson’s woik will be found 
hcsitles a brief Life and a lucid Introduction, a list of 
books relating to Hosmini’s Life .and I’liilosophy. Here 
we may name the studies by Tomniaseo (Turin, 1855), 
Franc. Paoli (Turin and Rovcrcto, 1880-84), and Father 
Loekhart (2d od, complete, 2 vols. 1S8G). Ilosmini’s 
own fikricli of Mlmlevn Philosophir.t find of his Oini Kysiein 
has been translated, with an nihnirahle Introduction, by 
Father Lockhart (1882; 2d ed. 1890). 

a variety of liqueur, made in Tlaly, 
and llavouved with llowcr.s or fiuits, especially 
orange blossoma. 

RoSSj a Collie word, meaning a headland, occur- 
ring as the name or part of tho name of many 
jdaoca in the British Islands, and in other parts rif 
Europe, as Boslin, Cnlross, Dnnrossuess, Mon- 
Lroao, Iloxhnrgh, jirdroRsan. 

Ifos.8, a market-town in Ilcrefordsliive, is finely 
sitnattMl on the loft hank of tho Wyo, Lt miles iS.SK 
of Hereford. Tii the p.ariHh clmreli ( 1.318), whose 
‘ hcnvoii-dirocU’d spire’ i.s 20.8 foot high, i.s hiiried 
.lolm Kyrle (q.v.), celohratcd by I’opo as the ‘Man 
of Ross.’ 'I’hc town carries on a trade in ciiler, 
malt, and wool, has corn-mills .and tannerius, and 
i.s much visited by tourists. I’op. (1881) 3724; 
(1801) .3o75. 

Kos.s, Bin John, Arctic voyagoi’, horn .Tmic 24, 
1777, was a son of the minister of Inch, Wigtown- 
shire, and was little moro than tiino yoais olil when 
lio entered tho navy, serving ndtli distinction in 
tho Erencli wars, TIi.s ))iosb important sei'vioes 
were rendered in the Avetie rogious, wliitlier in 
1818 he proceeded with I’arry as hi.s socoml in 
command ; tho (d)jocts of the expedition wavs to 
exiiloro Baffin Bay and attempt a North-west 
Passage. Ro.ss pulilisliod the results of his investi- 
gations in B VogcKje of Diseovery In May 

1829 he comnianiled a fro.sli o-xpeililion to the 
Arctic regions (fitted out by Bir Feli.x Booth), and 
discovered tho peninsula of ‘ Boothia Eolix. ’ Ross 
received, on his return in 1833, tho hononr of 
knighthood. The ve.sulLS of tills expedition were 
written down in Nwrafive of a Srroiid Voyage I'n 
Search of a l^oriJe-uicsi J‘assage I^e made 

yet anothor voyage to tlio Polar region, s— an nn- 
sijrcc.ssfiil attempt to find Bir .Jolin Franklin, in 
1850. Ross wrote Hhmoirs and Corrcsjiundcncc of 
Admiral Lord da Sanmaixa (2 vols. 1838), a 
Treulise on Navigation bi/ Steam (1828), and other 
works. Ho died in London, August 30, 185G. 

Sill James Ci.Aiik Ro.ss, ids nephew, also dis- 
tinguished himself as <au Arctic n.avigator. He was 
horn in London, April 15, 1800, entered the nav.v in 
his twelfth year, accompanied Sir Jolm in liis livat 
and second Polar voyages, and in the intowal he- 
twoon visited the sai'no regiouB with I’arry in liis ex- 
licdilioiiN. lie discovered in 1831 tho NovUi inag- 
notic Jiolo, ami ou his refurii was rewarded with a 
post-ca]itainey. After being omidoycd hy^ the 
Admiralty in a magnetic survey of Gh^eat Britain 
and Ireland, he -was placed in command of the 
Erohus and Terror for an expedition to tlie Aiit- 
arctio 000,0 (1839), and approached ri'ithin 160 miles 
of the South magnetic pole. He was knighted 
after Ids return home in 1843; and in 18-17 pub- 
lished Voyage of Discovery in Southern Begions, 
18S0-43 (2 vols. 1847). In 1848 lie made a voyage 
in tho Enterprise to Baffin Bay in seareli of Sii 
John Franklin. ITediod at Ayle,slmry,_Ai)ril 3, 1862. 
See Mackinder, Boss and the Antarctia (1892). 
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Rosssill ColIcg'C, a large public school on the 
coast of Lancashire, 21 miles SS\Y. of Eieetn-oof], 
was founded in 1844 for the education of the sons 
of cleigyiiien and others. It has ten to twelve 
entrance scholarships, nearly thirty mastei-s, and 
over 350 boys. 

Ross and Cromarty, a Highland county, 
the third largest in Scotland, extends from the 
German Ocean to the Atlantic, and is hounded 

N. hy Sutherland, >S. hy In vernesa-shire. In 
1890-91 it was finally formed into a single county 
hy the hoiimlary cominis.sioiiera, who also added to 
it the small Eerintoah (detached) di.strict of Nairn- 
shire, and a much smaller fragment from Invemess- 
shire. Its mainland portion measures 75 hy 67 
miles, and the total area is 2,084,900 aeie.s or 3260 
sq. m,, of n'hich 103 are water and 736 belong to a 
dozen islaiida— the Lewis, Tanera, Ewe, &c. The 
east coast is indented by the Doinocli, Cromarty, 
aud Moray Firths ; the west coast hy eight se'a- 
lochs (llroom, Gruinard, Torridon, Catron, &c.). 
The chief of the iuuumeriihle streams are the 
Oykell, Alness, and Conou ; the Falls of Glomach, 
on a liead-water of the Elchaig, in the SML are 
370 feet high ; ami beautiful Loch Maree is the 
largest of nearly a hundred good-.sized fresh-water 
lakes. Maui Sodhail (3862 feet), on the Inverness- 
shire border, is the highest of more than thirty 
summits e.xoeeding 3200 feet above .sea-level, others 
being Ben Dearg (3547), Beumore (3505), Ben 
AVyvis (3429), aud Beu Attow (3383). The high 
grounds alt'ord good pastme, and systematic sheep- 
farming dates from about 1704. It reaelieU its 
zenith during 1800-70, when 400,000 sheep were 
grazed in the county. The glens and low grounds 
in the more favoured portions have a fertile soil, 
whioh, with the fine olimate, espeoially in Easter 
Ross, bears crops of superior quality. Still, less 
than 7 per cent, of the entire area is arable, and 
less than 70 square mile.s is occupied hy woods and 
plnntatioiis. Whisky is distilleil, and the salmon 
and soa fi.sheries are very valuable, Montrose was 
defeated at liiveroharron (1650), and a small 
Jacobite force in Gleashiel (1718). Sir Thomas 
Urquhavt, Lord Lovat, and Hu^h Miller were 
natives. The chief places are Dingwall, Tain, 
Stornoway, Portrose, Cromarty, Strathpell'er, and 
Invergordon ; and the county returns one member 
to parliament. Pop. (1801) 50,318 ;( 1851) 82,707 ; 
(1881) 78,547; (1891)77,751. See separate articles 
on Cromarty, Dingwall, Lewis, Maree, &c. ; aud 
an article by J. Macdonald in Trans. Highland 
and Agric. Soo. for 1877. 

RoSSl)ilCll, a village in Prus.sian Sa.xouy, 22 
miles W. by S. of Leipzig and 9 SW. of Merseburg, 
is celebrated for the victory gained here by the 
Prussians under Frederick the Great (q.v.) over 
the combined French and Austrian armies on 5th 
November 1757. Tlie ‘rout of Rossbach’ remained 
for a long time a term of reproach in the French 
army. The Prussians lost 540 killed and wmunded, 
while the loss of the allies was more than 2100 
killed aud wounded aud 5000 prisoners, among 
whom were 5 generals and 300 olficer.s, and nearly 
70 cannon. 

ROSSC, William Pabson.s, third Eael or, an 
astronomer, was born in York on 17tb June 1800, 
ami educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, where he graduated first- 
class in Mathematic.s in 1822. During the life of 
his father he sat in the House of Commons as Lord 

O. xmantown, representing King’s County from 1821 
to 1834 ; ho succeeded to the peerage in 1841, and 
was elected a representative peer for Ireland in 
1845. As early as 1826 he had commenced to make 
experiments in the construction of fluid lenses ; 
but he subsequently devmted bis powers to the 


construction of a speculum for the reflecting tele- 
scope. Cert,ain defecLs liad hitherto haflied 
opticians-— namely, spherical aberration and absorp- 
tion of light by specula, and in ca-ting specula 
of large size craokiiig and wiupiiig of the surface 
on cooling; hut Lord Bosse .succeeded in obvi- 
ating the last defect, aud in counteracting in 
great [lart the other two. He began the Con- 
stnictiqn of his great reflecting telescoiie in 
1845 ; it weighed in irll 12 ton.--, ami was mouuteii 
in his park at Parsonstown at a cost of j;,S0,O(X). 
The iirst arldition to a.strononrical knowledge mmle 
by tltts_ telescope was tire re.solution of certain 
nebnhe into groups of stars ; next came the dLcovery 
of numeroirs binary and trinary .stars, aitd a descrip- 
tion of the moon’s surface. The telescope ts 
tle.scribed in the Philosojiltiad Transarfiom,, in 
which joitmal, and in the Transw-tions nf the Ilnynl 
Society, Dublin, iiro.st of his papers were puhli'hed. 
Lord Iios.se was presideirt of the Royal Society 
fi'oiir 1848 to 18,54. He died on 31st October 1867, 
and a .statrre to his menrory was erected in Parsons- 
town in 1876. 

Rossenilalc* art electoral division of irorth-ea.st 
Laitcaslrire, in which is IIa.sliirgdeti ((pv.). 

Ro.S8etti, Gabriele, an Italian poet ami man 
of letters, pnrticrrlarly conceiired in Dantesque 
criticism, wa.s born on 28tlr February 1783 at Vasto, 
in Ahruzzo Citeriore, then foi'tuing part of the 
kingdonr of Nrrples. IBs father, Nrirola Rossetti, 
was engaged in the irorr-trarle of the rlistvict ; his 
mother wa.s Mirria Francesca Pictrocola. The 
parents were trot in easy circnmstances, aird had 
a large family : he.side» Gabriele, two of the sons 
attained soiire enriitence, Amlrea becoiiting a canon 
in the clmrclr, and Domenico being well reputed in 
letters and anthprities. Gabriele gave early signs 
of more than common ability, and was placed hy 
the local grandee, the Mavclrese del Vasto, to study 
in the university of Nii)ile.s. He had a line tenor 
voice, and was sometimes urged to try his success 
on the operatic stage ; he drew with such precision 
that some of his extant pen-drawings with sepia-ink 
might readily he taken for- steel-engraviitg.s ; he com- 
po.sed poetry, both written and improvised, and be- 
came one of the most iroted iiirprovisatori in Naples. 
The boyhood ami youth of Rossetti pa-ssed in a 
period of great political commotion, coneequeiit upon 
the revoliitionai-y and iirrperial wars of France. The 
Bourlmn king of Najiles, Ferdinand I., wm- ou.ste.d 
hy the Parthenoiiean Rejuihlic, and again hy King 
Jn,sepii, the brother of Napoleon, and his successor 
King Joachim (Murat), the emperor's brother-in- 
law, and Ferdinand had to retire to Sicily. Ros- 
setti obtained an appointment as Curator of Ancieirt 
Bronze-s in tire Museum of Naples, and also as 
librettist to the operatic theatre of San Carlo : he 
wrote the libretto of an opera, Cliutiu Sabina, was 
well received at tire court of the Napoleonic 
sovei'eigna, and in 1813 acted as a member of the 
provisional govorament sent to Rome by Murat. 
After the restoration of Ferdinand to Naples in 
1815 he continued his connection \yith liberal 
politicians, and joined the widely-diflused secret 
society of the Carbonari. In 1820 a military 
rtprifiing coirrpelied Kirrg F'ei'tliirand to gr*arrt a eon- 
stitrrtiorr on the rrrodel of that which bad reoently 
been establi.sbed in Spain. Rossetti saluted its 
advent in one of his most celebrated oiles, _ be- 
ginning ‘ Sei pur bella cogli a.stri srrl criiie ’ 
( ‘ Beairtifrrl indeed art thou, ■with the stars in thine 
hair’). The good faith of the king was highly 
dubiorrs front the Irr.st, and in 1821 he ahrof^ated 
the constitution, and put it dorvrt with the aid of 
Austrian troops. The constitutionalists were pro- 
scribed and perseented, Rossetti among tlienr. 'Two 
verses in one of iris lyrics are said to have given 
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especial oileiice to the king — ‘ Chfe i Samli etl i 
Liivelli Non sono inni-ti ancoi’ (‘For Sands and 
Loiivels are not yet dead ’ — alluding to tlie assassina- 
tion of Kotzebue and of the Uuc de Berri). Ros- 
setti had to escape from Naples with the kindly 
connivance of the British admiral, Sir Graham 
Moore, who shipped him oil' to Malta in the 
disguise of a British naval oltioer. In Malta he 
was treated with great liberality and distinction by 
the governor, Mr Hookliain Frere ; and towards 
1824 he eaiue over to London, with good recmn- 
mendations, to follow the career of a teacher of 
Italian. In 1826 lie married Fraiieos Mary Lavinia 
Polidori, daughter of a Tuscan father and English 
mother ; soon afterwards he was elected profesiior 
of Italian in King’s College, London. Tliey had 
four children: (1) Maria Franoe.sca, horn 1827, 
died 1876 (author of A Shadow of Dante, «&c.) ; (2) 
Gabriel Charles Dante (see below); (3) William 
Michael, born 1829 (critical writer, and editor of 
Shelley); (4) Christina Georgina (see below). In 
London Rossetti lived a studious, laborious, and 
honourable life, greatly re.speoted by his pupils, 
and by Italian residents and visitors ; he was a 
man of strong and steady att'eotions and vivacious 
temperament, earnest and single-minded in all his 
pursuits. In politics he was a vigorous liberal, but 
more inclined to a constitutional monarchy than a 
republic ; in religion he was mainly a freethinker, 
hut tending in Iris later yoar.s towards an nndog- 
raatio form of Christianity. Though totally opposed 
to tlie papal system and pretensions, ho would 
not openly abjure, in a Protestant country, the 
Koiiian Catholic creed of his fathers, Flis health 
began to fail awards 1842, and his sight heeanio 
dim, one eye being wholly lost. After some 
attacks of a paralytic oharacter he died in Albany 
Street, London, on 26th April 1854. Besides some 
poems published in Italy, Rossetti produced the 
following woi’k.s ; Dante, Gommcdia ( the Inforno 
only wa.s published ), with a eemniontary aiming to 
show tliat the poem is chiefly political and auti- 
papal ill its inner iiieaiiiiig (1826) ; Lo Spiriio Anti- 
papula aha prodiiseo la Jiifonna ( ‘ The Anti-papal 
spirit wliioli produced the Reforiiiatioii ’ — an English 
tran.slation also wa.s plihlisliod ), reinforeiiig and 
greatly extending the same general views (1832); 
Iddio B I’ Uoino, Htdterio ( ‘ Cod and Man, a 
Psaltery’), poems (1833); U Mutai-o dell’ Amor 
riatoniao dal Medio Deo (‘The Mysterious Platonic 
Love of the Middle Ages ’), 5 vols., a book of daring 
and .subtle speculation tending to develop the 
analogy between many illustrious writers ns form- 
ing a .secret society of anti-Catliolio thought, and 
the doctrines of Gnosticism and freemasonry ( 1840) ; 
this hook was printed and prepared for publication, 
hut withheld as likely to he deemed rash and sub- 
I’ersive ; La Becdrico di Dante, eonteudiiig that 
Dante’s Beatrice was a symbolic personage, not a 
real woman (1842); 11 Vegyente in SolUudino 
(‘The Seer in Solitude’), a speculative and partly 
autobiographical poem { 1846 ) ; it circulated largely, 
though ^ clandestinely, in Italy, anti a medal of 
Rossetti wa,s .struck there rn commemoration ; 
Fof’sj (miseellaneous poems), 1847; L’Arpa Evan- 
yoliak ( ‘ The Evangelic Harp ’ ), roligious poems 
(1852). The views of Rossetti regartliug Dante, 
along with Petvarca and many other Italian 
authors, e.xcited a great deal of controversy, which 
, still continues in variona forms and with varying 
forbune.?. His memory is much revered in his 
native place, where the house of his birth has been 
bought as public property, and a theatre and the 
chief square have been named after him, 

Dante Gabriel Bo,ssetti (or properly Gabriel 
Oharle,? Dante), elder son of the foregoing, was 
horn in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, 
on 12th May 1828. Ho was educated in King’s 


College School, London ; hut, having from liis 
earliest yeans evinced a wish to become a painter, 
he was taken from school in 1843 and commenced 
the study of art, entering soon afterwards the 
antique school of the Rojml Academy. Here lie 
associated with the young painters John Everett 
Millais and William Solman Hunt, and the sculptor 
Thomas Woollier ; along with these three he founded 
the so-called Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which 
was completed by the addition of three other niem- 
ber.s. The chief incentive to the foundation of this 
society, and of the school of art which it initiated, 
was the distaste and disrespect felt by the youthful 
artists for the poverty-stricken coiieeptioiis and 
slurred execution which marked most of Che art 
then current in England, mingled with a sincere 
and reverent delight in tliose qualities of genuine 
and spontaneous invention, lofty feeling, and 
patient handiwork, which had been developed by 
the European schools of art preceding the cul- 
mination of Raphael and liis followers. A natural 
result of this frame of mind was a disposition to 
realise ohjeetive details to the utmost, with a idew 
to the thorough authenticity of the visible means 
through which ideas are convoyed ; hut it was a mis- 
take of some observers, who noticed a scnipiilous 
exactness and .sometimes plethora of details, to 
suppose that the main concern of the associated 
artists was really with the details, and not with 
the ideas. The English Pre-Raphaelites wished to 
exliibit true and high ideas through the mcdivrm of 
true and rightly elaborated details. Two other 
mistakes have been frequently repeated concerning 
these artists ; Jirst, that they were an oilslioot of 
the ‘ 'rraotarian ’ movement, guided by religious 
pietism ; and second, that they were set going by 
Mr Ruskin. Rossetti’s earliest oil-pioture, ex- 
hibited in 1849, was ‘ The Girlliood of Mary Virgin;’ 
his next (1850), now in tlie National Gallery, ‘The 
Amuinciation,’ After thi.s he withdrew from ex- 
hibiting ftlmoHli entirely, and his art developed 
through other jrhases, in which the sense of hninau 
beauty, intensity of abstract expression, and richness 
of colour were leading elements. He (irodueod num- 
erous water-colours of a legendary or roinantie oast, 
several of them being from the poems of Dante, 
others from the Arthurian tradition. Among his 
jirincipal oil-pictureB are the Triptych for Llau- 
dair Cathedral, of the ‘ Infant Christ adored by a 
Blieplierd and a King,' ‘The Beloved' (the Brule 
of tlio Canticles), ‘Dante’s Dream’ (now in the 
Mhilker Gallery, Liveiqiool ), ‘ Beata Beatrix ’ 

(National Gallery), ‘Pandora,’ ‘ Pro.serpine,’ ‘The 
Blessed Damozel’ (from one of his own poems), 
‘The Roman Widow,’ ‘La Chirlandata,’ ‘Venus 
Astai’te,’ ‘The Day-dream.’ He designed several 
large compositions, such as the ‘ Magdalene at the 
door of Sinioii the Pharisee,’ ‘Giotto Painting 
Dante’s Portrait,’ ‘Cassandra,’ and tlie ‘Boat of 
Love' (from a sonnet by Dante); hut these he 
failed to carry out us pictures on an adequate scale, 
]iartly owing to his leeeiving constiuit commissions 
to execute smaller works, consisting mostly of 
female lialf-iigiires ideal in invention or feeling, 
and executed in lifo-.size. 'The early slndies of 
Rossetti in art had not been so steady or systematic 
as might have been wished. Afterwards, begin- 
ning ill 1848, he had the advantage of some 
friendly training from his constant intimate, Mr 
Ford Madox Brown, the histoiical painter; but, 
notwitlistanding hj.s pa.ssionato impulse a.s an in- 
ventive artist, and his impressive realisation of 
beauty in coiintenanee and colour, some short- 
coming.s in severe draughtsmanship and in technical 
iiietliou, and some degree of mannerism in form 
and treatment, have often, and not unjustly, been 
laid to his charge. Rossetti began writing poetry 
about the same time that ho took delinitely to the 
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stvidy of painting. Besides some juvenile work, 
and some translations from the German (that of 
Hcnrii the Leper, by the medireval poet, Hartmann 
von der Aiie, is preserved ), he executed a nnmher 
of translations from Dante and other Italians, 
published in 1861 as The Earhj Ucdiati Poets, and 
auain in 1874 as Dante and his Circle. Two of 
his best-known original poems, The Portrait and 
The Blessed Damozcl, were written in his nineteenth 
year, and many other.? followed. These were 
about to be pirbliahed in 1862 in a volume (some of 
them having been previou.sly printed in magazines 
— ehielly in The Germ, 1850, and The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine, 1856), but a domestic 
calamity intervened, and all idea of publication 
was set aside for some year,s. Rossetti had fallen 
in love towards 1851 with a very beautiful girl, a 
dre.ssmaker’s assistant, named Elizal)eth Eleanor 
Siddal ; he married her in 1860, but she died sud- 
denly in February 1862. In the first impulse of 
desperation he buried hi.s ilSS. in her cotlin. In 
1869 he thought lit to recover them, and in 1870 he 
issued his volume named Poems, containing the 
bulk of those composition,? and several others 
written not long before the date of publication. 
This volume wa.s a success with poetical reader.?, 
and was reviewed with great admiration and even 
enthusiasm by .some leading critics. Late in 1871, 
however, Mr Robert Buchanan, writing in the 
Contemporary Jieview under the pseudonym of 
Thomas Maitland, attacked the book on literary, 
and more especially on moral grounds, and soon 
afterwards he republished his article, The Fleshly 
Bchool of Poetry, as a pamphlet. Rossetti was 
now in a depressed state of health, suffering 
much from insomnia, from an abuse of chloral as a 
palliative, and from weakened eyesight (he often 
thought he would become blind, as Ins father had 
very nearly been). The literary detraction, con- 
spiring with physical malady, produced a strong 
and exaggerated effect upon him ; and from about 
the middle of 1872 he became morbidly sensitive 
and gloomy, and very recluse in his habits of life, 
though Ills naturally stroii" sense, and his torn of 
mind, in which a good deal of humour and practic- 
ality was blended with idealism, continued to form 
a .substantial counterbalance. In 1881 he pub- 
lished a second volume of poems named Ballads 
and Bonnets (containing some of his finest work, 

‘ Rose Mary,’ ‘ The Whito Ship,’ ‘ The Kind’s 
Tragedy,’ and the completed sounet-seq^uence, ‘The 
House of Life’ ), and at the same time lie re-Lssued, 
with some omissions and interpolations, the Poems 
of 1870. His health was by this time extremely 
shattered. A touch of paralysis affected him 
towards the end of 1881, and, retiring in the hope 
of some improvement to Birchington-on-Sea, near 
Margate, he died there of uramiia on 9th April 
1882. The poetry of Rossetti is intense in feeling, 
exalted in tone, highly individual in personal gift, 
picturesque and sometimes pictorial m treatment, 
and elaborately wrought in literary form. These 
characteristics are sometimes made consistent with 
simplicity, but more generally with subtlety, of 
emotion or of thought. As in his paintings, there 
is a strong medimval tendency. It is now geneially 
allowed that Mr Buchanan's charges of immorality 
against the writings were wide of the mark ; 
indeed, he himself has admitted and proclaimed as 
much. Rossetti was intimate at one or other 
lieriod of his life with niiiny of the best men of 
the day. In politics he took no part. His religious 
views were vague— at times negative enough; 
but he had a strong sense of reverence, and 
a tendency to superstition rather thaii distinct 
faith. In person he was of middling height, with 
a handsome, expressive physiognomy, more Italian 
than English. His portrait, a pencil-drawing 


executed by himself towards tlie age of eighteen, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery. He was 
generous, niitlirifty, wann-terapered, clear-lieailed 
but not discursive in habit of mind, very natuia! 
and unaffected in tnanner, concentrated in aims 
and modes of work. In almost all companies in 
which lie mixeil he assumed ami preserved a marked 
ascendency, rlne to his exceptional faculty and iin- 
conipromising tone of mind and character’ 

Christina Georgina Ro.s.sETTr, younger 
tlaughter of Gabriele and Frances Rossetti, was 
horn in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, London, 
on 5th December 1830. She was brought up 
enthely at home under her mother’s tuition, as 
a inemher of the Anglican Church. ,She began 
writing veise in early girlhood. Before she 
was seventeen a little volume of her poetry wa? 
privately printed hv her maternal grandfather, 
Gaetano Polidori, who kept a printing-pres.s for his 
own convenience .at liis residence in London. Her 
puhlications are Goblin-Market and other Poems 
(1862), The Prince's Progress and other Poems 
(1866), Bingsong (1872), A Pageant and other 
Poems (1881); and, in piose, Comnwnjdace and 
other Stories (1870), Speaking Likenesses (1874), 
and a few volumes of a devotional kind, among 
which the one named Time Flies, a Reading Biary, 
containing many compositions in verse interspersed, 
deserves particular mention. The majority of her 
poems, ill a collected form, were re-issued in 1890. 
Miss Rossetti, who.se health has generallv been 
mote or lcs.s weak, has lived a very secltufed life, 
divided principally between the family-affections, 
and more especially devoted attention to her 
motlier (svho died at a very advanced age in 1886), 
and earnest religion.? tliought and piactiee. In 
direct poetic gift and intrinsic quality of poetry 
she may be regarded a,? fully equal to her brother 
Dante Gabriel, altbougb the outcome is of a less 
conspicuous kind. Her poems have a singular 
degree of grace, delicacy, and spontaneity, deep in 
feeling, sensitive and certain in touch, and marked 
by great purity of emotional thought, and by an 
unfailing instinct of style. Several of her lyrics 
have been set to iinisic, and cantatas for two of the 
longer iioems — Guhtin-Market and Songs in a Corn- 
JUid — have been composed by Mr Aguilar and 
Professor Maefanen. 

As to Gabriele Rossetti, various critical articles regard- 
ing liim, more especially diacussing or confuting his views 
concerning Dante, &c., wiil be found in contemporary 
periodicals, and in some volumes; the work of Aronx, 
entitled Dante Htretique, Rivolutionimire, it Socialiste 
(1854), is founded chiefly on Rossetti’s researches, which 
it presents in an exaggerated form. There is no coinidete 
biography of Gabriele Rossetti. As to Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, see Wiiliain Sharp, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a Record 
and Study (1882); Hall Caine, Recollections of Danie 
Gabriel Rossetti (1882); Joseph Knight, Life of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti {1SS7 ; ‘Great 'Writers ’series); William 
Rosetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer 
(1889); also the article on Rossetti in the Eneydopcedia 
Brilannica, written by Tlieodore Watts. As to the 
]irinclpal writings of Gabriele Rossetti and three of his 
children, our articles furnish the requisite details. The 
younger brother, William Michael, has published the 
following books : Dante's Comedy, the Hell, blank verse 
translation (1865) ; Fine Art, chiefly Contemporary 
(18G7); Lives of Famous Poets (1878); Life of John 
Keats (1887) ; Shelley's Adonais, with Foies, tic. (Claren- 
don Press, 1891 ) ; annotated editions of Shelley and of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (2 vols. 1886), and other writings. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, was born of a noble family 
at Carrara. 13th July 1787. He studied at Bologna, 
and was made professor of Larv there at tryenty- 
five. Exited after the fall of Murat, he obtained a 
chair at Geneva, and there wrote liis Train de 
Droit Pinal. In 1833 Louia-Pliilippe called bim 
to Paris, and appointed liini professor of Political 
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Economy fit the Colldgo de Erance. Eor his Qmrs da 
Droit Constitutionnel (1830) he was naturalised and 
made a meniher of the Chaniher of I’ceis. He was 
sent to Home as amhasaador in 18i5, and there 
witnessed all tlie events of 18i8, having again 
heoome an Italian subject after tire fall ot Louis- 
Philipire. When called to the ministry jry Pius 
IX. liossi strove to oppose the party favourable^ to 
the House of Savoy, and devised an alliance with 
Naples, hi.s object being a confederation of Italian 
l)riuoe.s with i/lie pope as president. _ This roused 
the hatred of tho fiomans, and Kossi was stablred 
to death by an unknown hand ou the 15th Novem- 
ber 1848. 

Rossini, CioAC'CHiNO Antonio, Italian operatic 
composer, was horn at Pesaro, on the Adriatic, 
February 29, 1792, and ivas the only child of 
Giuseppe Rossini, town trumpeter and inspector 
of slanghter-houses, from whom he inhoriled his 
briglituess and humour. From the age of seven he 
strrdied nrnsic and .singing at Eologna nirdor various 
masters, till hr 1807, after having ap[>eared as coir- 
drictur of the local Accadenira dei Ooiicordi, he 
entered the Bologira Liaau, or coirservatorirrm. lie 
soon hcoaitru kirowrr hr neiglrborrritrg towns iis 
accompanist at the theati'es, travelling along ivitlr 
his father, irow a Irortr-player. Numerous operatic 
works, mostly successful, wore written for the 
tlreatroa at Venice, Bologna, Roirre, I'tc. ; at Milan, 
in 1812, La Liatra di Pwwjoiio marie a great hrt- 
pressiuir, and gahretl the coniposoi' oxoiirptiuir fronr 
the Fretrch consoriptiorr. Nc.xt year Tanarcdi, at 
Venioo, created the wildest oxcitunroirt, w'hich soon 
spread over Italy. After iirodrrcing several other 
works, now mostly forgotten, he was mrgiigod as 
irrusioal director of the 8atr Carlo and Del Fomlo 
theatres at Naples. Ou February 5, 1816, was 
brought out at the Argoiitiiro theatre in Rrtme 
II Barbkre di ilcui(/lia, founded ou Beaumarchais' 
play, ami written in thirteen days. From tho 
predilection of the Romans for the aged Piiesiollo, 
who had written an opera on tho same play, and 
from a series of ludicrous aoculeiils, it resulted 
011 the Hist night in a complete liasco ; but next 
night, after the liivst act hail been fairly heard, the 
iniblic in tlicir enthnsiasm \n'ocecded to Rossini’s 
house, and conducted him to tho theatre in triumph ; 
and its popularity increased with each succeeding 
representation. Of all his works it has the prospect 
of most lasting vitality, aud in its coinpleto accord 
with the libretto is tire most porfeot as a whole. 
Oiello next came out in Naples, and marked an 
advance in the style of serious opera, hut was not 
at first successful ; the tragedy was loo sombre. 
The comic Ccnercntola, iu 1817, was favourably 
received iu Rome, and immediately thereafter La 
Oazza Ladra obtained a triumph at Milan. 
These were rapiilly followed at Naples by Annida 
and Mosi in EyiUo (1818), La Donna dal Lago 
(1819), oxiA Maomattu Sccondo (1820). In. 1821 lie 
married Isabella Colbran, who bad sung frequently 
in bis operas, and the two in-ooeeded to Vienna, 
where Ida music and his attractive personality 
carried all before him, in spite of some hitter 
opposition. After his return to Bologna, Samira- 
mida was written in 1823 for the Foidce Theatre, 
Veidce; but though the greatest, or at least tho 
most advanced, of his Italian works, it had only a 
lukewarm reception — it was too heavy for the 
Venetians. Invited to London, ho and Ids wife on 
their way thither paid their first visit to Paris, 
where he had so cordial a reception that he resolved 
to return. In England he was welcomed with the 
reatest favour by the king and tlio arislocrncy, 
ut produced no new work, though much was .said 
of an opera intended for the King’s Theatre. 

On his return to Paiis he entered on the 
duties of director of the Thdfitre Italion for 


eighteen months: and, though not o.xactly the 
mail for such a iiost, ho had the credit of 
engaging several famous singers, ami produced 
some of his already written oiieras, as well as 
Meyerbucr’.s Uvuciato. Retained iu the service of 
the king, he went on to adaiit several of hia works 
to French taste : Muomalto, appearing in it.s new 
sliapc as V.fl iS'iept' do Corinth; Mdisa ; and Lo 
Comta d'Ory, new, but worked uji from old mateiial. 
After an interval of a year, spent in retirement and 
study, tbeie apjieared at llie Acadiimie, on August 
3, 1829, his groatest work, GnilUmma Tell, con- 
ceived and written in a stylo entirely diH'oreiit from 
anil superior to that of his lliilian operaa, and more 
nearly conforming to modern dramatic ideas. Itg 
•success was iinmodiatc and immenso, but, ohieliy 
owing to the wretched libretto, not la.sling. P'rom 
this period till his death his pon u'as scarcely nioie 
than onca again resumed ; except a fow triile. 9 . Us 
only product was tho Siubul lilatcr, Jiict given iu 
1841, highly attractive and alu’ays popular, hut 
little in kooping with the maje.stic Hadne,s,s of the 
subject. After tho iloci.sioii, in his favour, of a 
tedioii.s lawsuit, ho retired in 1830 to Bologna, to 
comfort the last years of his fathor, and to bestow 
the utnio.st care on the Liaiw, wliieli he raifiod to a 
high position as a school of music. li is wife died 
in 1840, and in 1847, after lie had manied again, 
revolutionary distiirliauees drove him from Bologna 
to Ji'hireiicc. In 1855 ho returned to Paris, and in 
his villa at Pussy hccaiiio one of the most iiotoil 
and attractive perHonalities of the capital. lie died 
there, Novemhor 13, 1808. He Htmids at the head 
of Italian oomposers for tlio stage, though Verdi 
has now far wider poiuilarity and greater drainalio 
force and passion, and though only a few of his 
opoi’as still hold tlio fiold— iihovo ail, the Barber, 
6'cmiraiiiida, aud IVilliuw Toll. Ills early works 
would now sound strangely ohl-fasliioued, but he 
led the way in reform and iirogross up to modern 
ideas. While all his imiivovementH had been else- 
whore anticipated by Mozart, and some of his 
doviees were very transparimt and soon heoiune 
hackneyed, tlic taste of tliu audionei's for wlinm 
he wrote must not lie forgotten in UHtimating his 
music. I’lie greatest of his vavioil gifts was lui 
inexIiauHtiblo facility in creating iiieiouies wliichat 
once ileliglit the ear — an unaciiuirahlo possession, 
and the first roi|uisitu of a groat euinposor ; and 
thimgli ho did not use nil the monns availahlc in 
Ills art, tlie splendid results lie obtained are porluipa 
on lliat aceouut even tlio more rumarkahlo. 

Hee lUe liiugrii|iliy liy 11. H. UrtwiirdH (1801)), the samo 
iHitlior'H HhoHcr Life iu the ‘({rent JVluHioiima’ bmios 
( 1881), aiul the move oxtmiHivo Freiiuli work of M. 
Azovudo (1800). 'L'lici'ii iwo nlso works on UoSBini by 
Montronil, Ztiiiolini (1875), and Bitliird (1882). 

llosH© Aiilico. Hoe Pmu’iiviiY. 

l£o8.S',sliirc. Hoc Ro.s.s and ('iioMAiiTy. 

Roster (eorruptod rroni Register) is a list of 
iudividual.s, or uorps, Icopt by tlio various stnil' 
ollioerH of the army to ensuvo tlie allotiuont of 
duties iu proper rotation. 'I'lius oliicers are dc- 
tiiiUsd iu turn for guard, eoiivt-iuartial, or other 
duties, aecordiug to tlio district, garrison, or vegi- 
iiiental roster, Regiments, iiattaiionH, and batteries 
take their turn of foreign Horvicu aceording to tlie 
adjiltaut-general’s I'osl.er. 

Ko.stOCU, the most imiiortant town of Moeklon- 
burg-Sohworiii, and one of the liiiHiuHt ports on the 
Bailie, stands on the Wariiow, 7 milos from its 
mouth and 60 milos by rail NIS. of Hchworiii. R 
consi.Mbi of the city pi-opcr, suiToimdud by jiromen- 
ades on tho silo of the old fortillcations, and 
fiuburlja which have grown up beyond them. II 
lias busy fains for wool, liorHCS, aud cattle j iniportf 
coal, wine, horrings, iietroloum, groceries, timber 
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ifcc, ; exports grain, rvoo], ilax, and cattle ; owns a 
niereaiibile fleet of 750 vessels of some 150,000 tons; 
and is entered annually Oy more than 900 vessels 
of about 120,000 tons. Vessels above 200 tons un- 
load in part at IVarneniiinde, at the inoiitli of the 
river. The industries are very varied, the most 
important being sliipbuildino, the making of 
machinery, tanning, brewing, distilling, the manu- 
facture of hats, tobacco, &e. The university, 
founded in 1-118, but rebuilt in 1867, is the chief 
of tile public institutions j it has 10 teacheis,, 360 
students, a library of 110,000 volumes, an observa- 
tory, and an experimental .agricultural colony. 
Amongst tbe clmrcbea aie St Mary’s (1398-1172), 
one of the finest Ootliic eliurclies of north Gernianv, 
in which is a momiraent of Grotius, and St Peter^s, 
with a toiver 411 feet high. Tlie ducal palace 
(1702) and the lltU-ceiitury Gothic town-house i 
also deserve mention. There is a handsome public , 
park. The statue of Bliiclier, a native of the town, 1 
adonis one of the squares. Pop. (1875 ) 34,172; j 
(1890) 44, ,388. ItostooK, an ancient ,Slav town, was 
burned to the ground by 'SValdemar of Denmark in 
1161. In 1314 it came to Mecklenburg. About 
this time it enjoyed great repute as a powerful 
member of the Hanseatic League, and secured 
important rigliG of self-government. It .still pos- 
sesses a thoroughly republican municipal constitu- 
tion, and forms a separate estate in the Meck- 
lenburg Assembly. See lihtory by Koppinann 
(Kosloek, 1887). 

RostulT, (1) a town of south Ru-sia, stands at 
the head of the delta of tlie Dun and on the rail- 
way (1875) from Jiloscow to the Caucasus. It 
owes its origin to the foundation of a fortress 
here in 1761, since wlvioh time the progress of the 
town, OM’iug to its advantageous situation, has 
been remancable. Pop. (1881) 44,500; (1885) 
61,256. It exports corn, linen, and wool to the 
value of £3,000,000 a year ; its imports only 
reach £30,000. The manufactures are growing 
rapidly, the principal articles produced being ropes, 
tobacco, macaroni, soap, and leather ; but there 
are also shipbuikliug-yards, wool-cleansing estab- 
lishments, and caviare-factories. Two important 
fairs are held here every year.— (2) One of the 
oldest towns of Russia, stands on a .small lake, 129 
miles by rail NNE. of Moscow, and lias celebrated 
market-gardens, a large fair, an e.xteiisive trade, 
tallow-works, and coarse linen maimfactures. Poii. 
11,898. 

Rostopchiuc, PiiODOK Vassilievich, Count, 
a Russian general, was born in tbe government of 
Orel, March 23, 1763, and entered the Russian 
military service as a lieutenant in the Imperial 
Guard, He won great influence over the weak 
mind of the Emperor Paul, who promoted him to 
various offices in rapid sucee.ssion. In May 1812 
the Emperor Alexander appointed him governor of 
Moscow. He it was, according to the French 
writers, who planned and began with his own 
hand the burning of Moscow. But in 1823 he 
published La Vtriti stir Vlncendie de Moscou 
(Paris, 1823), in which he rebuts the charge, 
affirming that this action was due in part to a few 
of tlio iiilmbitants, .and in part to tlie violence and 
negligence of the French. Nevertheless, he subse- 
(jnently recalled this denial and admitted his share 
in tlie burning, in that he at least set lire to his 
oivn mansioii-hon.se. He died at Mo-seow, Jannaiy 
■30, 1826. His works, which include a number of 
historical memoirs, two comedies, &o., in Russian 
and French, wore published at St Petersburg in 
18,53. See life by Schniteler (Paris, 1863) and by 
Sdgnr (Paris, 1872). 

RosAvitUa, or Heotswitha. See Drama, 
Vol. IV. p. 83. 
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Rot. See Fluke, Dey Rut. 

Rotation. 'When all points of a body aie 
moving with the same Velocity ( q.v.) the motion 
i-, one of pmie translation, .and is eia.sy to coinpie- 
hend. 'When, however, this condition is not ful- 
tilled there must exist the kind of motion known 
as rotation. As simple example.^, take the whirl- 
ing of a flywheel or the motion of the hands of a 
watch. In such case.s we readily .see that there is, 
in the rotating body, a row of points which does 
not itself move. This row of points is called the 
axis of rotation, and everj- other point in the body 
describes a ciiclo about it. To specify the motion 
completely we must know not only the position of 
this axis, but .also the rate of rotation and the sense, 
clockwise or coiinteiclockwise, with which the liody 
is rotating about the axis. The rate of rot.ation 
may be measured by the number of revolutions 
made in a chosen time. It is more scientific, how- 
ever, to measme it in terms of tbe angular speed. 
If the body is rotating nnifoimly the angular sjieed 
is the angle described in unit time by any plane 
drawn in the body parallel to or containing the 
■a.xis of rotation ; e.g. with the unit of time one 
sidereal day, the earth's angular speed about its 
axis is 2ir or 360° ; but with the second as the unit 
of time the angular .speed is a quarter of a. ruimrte 
of arc, or •000073 in radians. 

In a. simple geumetiie svay a gi'en rotation mav 
be repic.sented by a directe'd line taken of length 
numerically etjual to the angular sjieed, aud drawn 
along the axP of rotation in that diieotion which 
is rmated to the sense of rot.ation exactly as the 
to-and-fio motion of a right-liaiideil screw ’is to the 
rotational motion of the seiew. fiuch a directed 
quantity of definite length and of definite line 
position is called by Oitford a roivr. It is a Vector 
(q.v.) under tlie restriction that its lie in space is 
limited to a paiticular stiaight line. 

So long as tlie axis of lotation is fixed with 
reference to Hues which appear steady to us, there 
is no difficulty in appieheniling the’ chaiacter of 
the motion. Take, however, the case of a carriage 
wheel or hoy’s hoop rolling along the road. Here 
we may regard the wheel a,s rotating about an axis 
drawn through the centre, while the axis is at the 
same time travelling forward with a definite linear 
speed — i.e. we may regard the motion as a combin- 
ation of translation aud rotation. In this par- 
ticular case we may, however, lepiesent the motion 
at each instant as one of pure rotation about an 
a.xjs coinciding with the instantaneon.s line of 
contact of the wheel with the road. For. with 
rolling and no slipping, this line of contact -witli 
the road is for the moment at rest. And it is 
almost self-evident that, if at any instant there 
exists in rigid connection with a moving body an 
axis momentarily at re.st, the instantaneous motion 
iiiu.sfc be of tlie cliaracler of a rotation about this 
axis. The above is a simple examiile of what 
holds generally in uniplanar motion— i.e. motion 
in which every point of the body moves in a plane 
perpendicular to a fixed direction. TJie general 
theorem is that any uniplanar displacement what- 
ever (which is not a pure tr.anslation) can be 
effected by a pure rotation about a determinate 
axis. Since any given motion may he regarded 
ns consisting of a succession of displacements, it 
follows that any such uniplanar motion can be 
effected by a succession of lotations about instan- 
taneous axes whose successive positions in space 
and in the body are determinate. 

In uniplanar motions generally it is clear that 
the instantaneous axis of rotation, however much 
it may move both in space and in the_ body, must 
always remain parallel to the same direction. If 
discontinuous motion be excluded — and all natural 
motions are continuous— this instantaneous axis 
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will pass coat/iiiuoiihly from po.sitioii to ))osition. 
It will trace out oyliiidrioal surface^, one ui space 
and one in the l)udj' ; and at any given instant 
these surfaces will touch along the line which is 
for the moment the instantaneous axis. ^ It is not 
ditiicult to show that the complete motion of the 
body may be lepresented by the rolling_ of one of 
these aiirt'aces upon tlie other. In the simple cn.-.e 
of the carriage wheel the rolling surfaces are 
evidently tlie circumference of the wheel and the 
plane of the road. These theoienis in nniplan.ar 
motion have many interesting applications in the 
kinematics of niacliinery (see Minchin’s Unqilunur 
Kinematics, Clarendon Press, 1882). 

If the motion is not uniidanar it is no longer 
po.saible in general to reiiresent it hy a succession 
of pure rotations, Theie is, hoivei’er, a lery 
remarkable theorem, which can be proved with- 
out dliiie.ulty, but which is hard of ai)))rehension 
and even of acceptation. It is tlint after any dis- 
placenieiit whatever of a body in space there is, 
ni the body or ligidly connected with it, a line of 
])oints which is simply shifted along its own line 
in space. The ivhole displacement ni.-i,y then he 
effected hy means of a sliding along this line to- 
gether with a pure rotation about it~in other 
words, Ijy a dellnito screw nioLion wilh reference 
to this lino ns axis (.see Scnuw). Even in the 
simpler case, wlien hy lixing one point of a body 
we q^uite e.xclude translation, it is not ea\v to 
"rasp the significance of the fact tliat after any 
displacement there is always one row of nointa 
which occupy e.xactly the same i)osition.s' a.s before 
the displacement. From this tlieorein it follows 
that, however such a body may be moving, there is 
inonieiitarily a line which is at rest. This lino is 
the instantaneous axis of lotatiou. It always 
passes through tlie lixod point, and will as it sliifts 
in time describe two coii'cal surfaces, one in .space 
ami the otlier in tlie body. Any given continuous 
motion can then be effected hy the rolling of one 
determinate conical surface li.xcd in the body njion 
anotliev fixed in space. As a familiar example 
take an oidinavy spinning-lop. Here to the eye 
there is in general a rotation of the top about its 
axis of figure, while at the same time the top 
executes a conical motion about a vertical line 
througli the point of support. In reality, however, 
at any instant of lime tlie top is sulijcct to one 
rotation about an instantaneous axis, wliicli coin- 
cides neitlier witli the axis of figure nor witli the 
vertical line. Tliis instantaneous a.xis executes a 
definite conical motion, botli in tlie body and in 
space. Clerk- Maxwell (see ins collected papens) 
devised a very ingenious and .simple optical motliod 
for ob.9erving tlie position of tlie instantaneous axis, 
and so studying experimentally its motions witli 
reference to tlie top. it .sliould lie mentioned in 
conclusion tliat infinitely small rotations are 
resolved and compounded according to tlie same 
laws as velocities and forces, so that we may 
regard tlie instantaneous angular velocity of a 
rotating body as made up of component angular 
velocities about any tliree cliosen axes. It is thus 
tliat the subject is usually treated analytically. 
Such a treatment, however, is essentially artificial ; 
and for a natural treatment wc nimst go to geo- 
metry or to the Calculus of Quaternions (q.v.). 

Rotation of Crops. In suceossfnl tillage- 
farniing it is a fuiidameiital principle that the 
various crop.s shall be grown in a ■well-considered 
rotation. There are solid reasons for tliis. The 
plants, like tlie animals, of tlie farm differ niucli in 
their iiabits and in tlie different sorts of food upon 
wliieli tliey subsist. Althougli all plants tend to 
exhau.st the soil, they do so in ividely different 
degrees ; tliey withdraw from tlie soil difierent 
kinds and quantities of ingredients, Home of the 


farm crop.s have long, penetrating root.s, ivhich 
draiv nourishment from the dee]ior layers of the 
soil ; others have short or siireading roots, u Inch 
ramify near the surface. Certain crops occupy the 
ground for a much longer period than others ; some 
encourage the growfcli of weeds or intorfc're with 
the proper cleaning of the laud ; otlieis facilitate 
the work of eradic.atiiig U'eeds ; and finally, 
the ‘ crop residues ' of the I'arious iihtuts of tlie 
farm differ greatly. A glance at the following 
figures, giving the average weight of the iirincipa"! 
ingredients removed (pei acre in lbs. ) from the .soil 
h.y the leading farm crops, will show the importance 
of growing these crojis upon a c.arefnlly-coii.sidered 


system of rotation. 

Nitrogen. PotiiHli. 

Lime 

PlUJS- 

phoi ic 


WlieaL (80 busliela) . . . 

. 4S 

28-S 

0-2 

Acltl. 

21-1 

OG'O 

Baiiey (40 Im&hf’U). . . 
OatH (45 bujilicJ.s) . . 

. 48 

35 7 

9 2 

207 

G8 6 

. 55 

40 1 

ll'O 

10-4 

85-3 

Swedes (21 tons) 

1.53 

118 6 

G3 G 

32'6 

10 0 

Turnips (17 tons). .. . 

112 

14 8 '8 

74-0 

331 

7 7 

( 22 tons ) 

.117 

300 '7 

42-0 

52*9 

17 '0 

Potatoes (b tons) 

. 47 

70-5 

3-4 

21-G 

2 G 

Beans ( 30 bushels ) 

. 90 

G7'l 

29-2 

29 1 

73 

Clover hay (2 tons). 

.102 

83-4 

9Q-1 

24*9 

7 0 

Meadow hay (li ton.s) 

. 40 

50-9 

321 

12 -3 

56 9 


It is thus obvious that hy aUcriialing the root, 
the cereal, and. the grass ami clover crops the pro- 
ducing power of the soil i.s more easily maintained, 
and its exhaustion longer deferred. With the 
fuller knowledge which is now available both as to 
the wants of life plants and the means of sniiplying 
these wants, it is possible, and in eortaiii eases also 
practicable, for the farmer to grow witli suecc.sstlie 
same kind of crop on the same laud year after year 
for almost any lengtli of time. A moro economical 
method, however, is to alternato the crops, so that 
the natural re.sources of the soil and the repairing 
inlluenccs incident to a judicious rotation may he 
utilised to full advantage. It was long ago donion- 
strated in practice that when land lies for a few 
years under grass and clover it becomes enriched 
with ash constituents and nitrogen. The gms.ses 
and clovers nut only increase tlio quantity of nitro- 
gen ill the surface soil hy drawing suiqilies of it 
from the subsoil and from the atinosphere, hut 
they have also the jiower of conserving that 
accumulated nitrogen in a form in which it is 
easily made availaldc to a crop of grain. Points 
often insufficiently coiisidered in tillage-fanning 
are the period of growth and the sea.son of the year 
during which the crop occupies the ground. Judg- 
ing from the table given above, one 'wouhl imagine 
that tiii-nips would require in the form of manure 
far more nitrogen than is required for wheat. In 
]iractice, however, it is well known that exactly 
the reverse is the case. The difference in the points 
just mentioned, tliat is in the period and sea- 
son of the growth of the two crops, is I'espoiiaible 
for this important peculiarity. Nitrification ( q. v. ), or 
the formation of nitrates in the soil, is most active 
during summer and autumn, and the cereal crops 
thus occupy the ground at the time when the soil is 
comparatively deficient in nitrates. The root-crop 
on tlie other hand is in full growth in the autuiiin, 
when tlic supply of nitiates in the soil is at the 
luaximum. lloot-crops consumed on the farm are 
therefore a good preparation for succeeding crojis 
of cci-eals. Tlie precise form of rotation most siut- 
ahle for particular farms varies greatly, ilepeiidiiig 
upon various circuiiistaiices, and especially the 
nature of the soil, climate, markets, available 
supplies of extra manures, amount of live-stock 
kept, &c. That course of cropping is evidently 
tlie most desirable which will economically secure, 
■with thorough cleanness of the soil, a high and in- 
creasing state of fertility. 

Many rotations are based upon the Norfolk or 
four-course system, which consist, s of (1) clover or 
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mixeil ^eeiU ; (‘2) wheiLt m, in many pait-: 

nf Seutliuiil, iiat^ ; (3) tuniip'. niauj^joliF, 

imtatue-, 111 ' li.ire fallow; (4( harlov. Tlie (IctiliF 
of tliii hy^tem are geiiiiiallN follows. The ulo\ere 
in- "ia.sses are nionu or grazed ; wliun cut tlipy are 
eitliur Used green or are diied lor hay ; the seeuud 
crii]) U carted home for the cattle or horees ; near 
tow iH it is sold oti'; or it is oousimied on tlie ground 
in racks hy sheep, wiiich on most highly cultivated 
fainib receive hcsides a daily allowance of cake or 
corn. Tn disliicts where the town-inanuie can he 
ohtaiiieil a top dressing is applied ;t= soon .as the 
first crop of grass is cut. On the poor and worse 
cultivated .soils the gras.s-cro]j occasionally renniins 
down for two, or even three yeare, thus e.’ttending | 
a four into a five or six years' rotation. The cloveis 
or mi.xed seed.s are ploughed up in autumn, and 
followed generally in Enalaml hy wheat, and in 
•Scotland hy' oat.'. Tlicsi; ciops me now often 
drilled, to admit of hoi.se and liand hoeing. After 
harvest the .stuhhle i.s, if possible, cleaned hv the 
scaiitiev, gnibher, or plough and hanows ; or, where 
the management for several yeais has heeii goml, 
any patches of couch-grass or other weeds are best 
forked out by hand. The land, especially if lieary, 
or intended for mangolds drilled on the llat, as prac- 
ti.sed in the ilrier jjarts of England, may then he 
manured and deeply ploughed ; the guiljher -and 
harrows, in April or May, suffice to prei>are for the 
drilling of mangolds or swedes. Heavy land, in- 
tended either for roots or barley, should, in spring, 
he disturbed irs little a.s possible. In Scotland, 
ami the cooler moist climates of the north 
and west of England, trir trips ami potatoes are 
gfowit on raised drills or balks, in which the 
ntatrrire lies inrnrediately rinderneath the plant. 
Freriuent horse atrd hattd Iroeiitgs slrmrld ensure 
the thoriruglr cleantirg of the critjr. Unless in the 
neighlrourlrood of towns, where rt is greatly tttore 
profitable to sell off tire whole rtf the root-crop, jrart 
of the swede or rrtattgirld crop is takerr Itottte for the 
cattle, and the rerrtaiirder corrsurrred hy sheep in 
the field. After the fallow or eleanitrg crop airother 
cereal crop is growtr; uirder the Norfolk system 
this is generally barley, with which the clovers or 
seeds are suwtr out. AVhere sewage or tank water 
is available It.alian rye-grass is often itserl, atrd on 
land in liigh corrditiou early large and repeated cut- 
tings are dhtaiued ; hut rye-grass has the disadvan- 
tage of being a worse preparation than clover for 
the wheat-crop which usually follow.s. The chief 
failing of the four-course system consists in the 
frequent recurrence of clover, which cannot he 
aucces-sfnlly grown oftener than once in six or 
eight years. To obviate tliis difiicnlty one-half of 
the clover quarter is uoiv often put under beans, 
peas, or vetches, thus keeping the grass or clover 
.seeds eight years apart. 

The Norfolk four-course sy.stem is unsuitable for 
heavy laud, where a large breadth of roots cannot 
1)6 profitably grown, and where their place, as a 
cleaning crop, is taken by bare fallow, N-etches, or 
pulse. Bare fallows are, how'ever, nmcii less fre- 
quent than formerly, being now confined to the 
mo.st refractory of clays, or to subjects that are 
so hopelessly full of weeds as to require for their 
e.xtirpation several weeks of summer weather, and 
the repeated use of the steam or horse ploughs, the 
scarifier, gruhl)er, and harrows. In such circum- 
stances winter vetches are often put in during Sep- 
tember or October, are eaten off by sheep and 
hoi’ses in June or July, and the land afterwards 
cleaned ; this practice is extensively pursued on 
the heaviei' lauds in the midland and sontliei-n 
counties of Englaud. In such localities the follow- 
ing system is approved of; (1) The clover leas are 
seeded with ( 2 ) wheat ; then come ( 3 ) beaus, pulse, 
or vetches, manured, horse or hand hoed; (4) on 


I good laml wlieat aucceciF : (5) oat-, or hailoy often 
j follow, hut, to prevent undue e.xhanstion of plant- 
food, this -V'tom requires com-ideiahlu outlay in 
, :irtilicial matmie-, cake, ami corn; (6) a fallon, or 
[ fallow Clop, ilecj/iy and thoimighl3' cultivated, and 
well manured, comes to renloie cleaniie-s and 
fci tilin'; (7) barlej or wheat is drilled, and 
among-l this the clot er-.-eeil' me sown. Vit the 
heavier ear.-e-laniK in .Scotland the following plan 
of cropping is pi actised ; (1) Clover; (2) oats; (3) 
heaii' ; (4j wheat ; (o) root-ciop, usually including 
a con-'idei able hre.a/ltli of potatoc- ; ( C ) u'he.at ; {7 ) 
barley, with which the clo'cis or mixed glasses are 
sowni. Under this s\ stem it is ditlicult, w ith so few 
cleaning crops, to keep the land clean ; loot.-, he- 
.-ides, ate not produced in ipiantitie.-' siiHicieiic pio- 
perl.v to -uppfy either cattle or sheep during the 
winter. To icmedy the-e defects loots may he 
intiodiiced after the oats, and would he followed 
either hy wheat or barley. This extends the lota- 
tion fiom sereii to nine yeai~. 

In most well-ciiUivateil di-tiicts, whether of 
hc.avj' or light laud, tetock-fiumiiig is e.xteniling, 
and a more \igoious effort is being made to laise 
the feitility of the land. Ihiot-uiop- are accordingly 
more laigely grown ; indeed, it is .sometimes foimil 
profitable to grow two root-cinpa coiisecntively ; 
thn.s, after tin nip-, .swedes, cahhages, or mnngolds, 
well imiuuieil ironi the town or famitard, and 
eaten off' hv .-liee]i, potatoes of sniicuor quality are 
produced with one [donghing and a dose of port- 
able manure. Specialities of mmiageniunt occur in 
almost every locality, Near London, and in other 
southeiu districts, early potatoes or jieaa are grown 
for market, and are immediately followed hy tur- 
nips,. In m.any pints of England, where the soil 
and climate are good, rye or vetches sown in 
autumn are consumed iii early suiimicr, and a 
root-crop then put in. 

Good rotations do not necessarily ensure good 
farming; they aie merely means to 'an end. Ami 
as agricultural education and cnteipij-se e.xteuJ 
fixed rotations will be less regarded. Tlie market- 
gaulciicr, who extracts, a great deal more from his 
land than the fanner has hitherto been able to do, 
does not adheie to any definite system of cropping. 
If the farm is kept clean and in improving condi- 
tion there can be no harm in growing whatever 
croj/s it is adapted to produce. Cropping clauses 
are requisite during only the three or four lost 
years of a tenancy. The restiictioiis found in some 
agreements, preventing the growth of clover for 
seed, fia.x, and even potatoes, are inadmissible. 
Equally objectionable aie clauses against the .sale 
of particular sorts of produce, such as hay or roots. 
The farmer, if he is fit to be entrusted with the 
use of tlie land, ought to he permitted to grow or 
sell oil any crop he pleases, provided an equivalent 
in manure he brouglit back. On well- cultivated 
land, in good condition, it is now tlie practice of 
the best farmers to take oats or barley after wheat ; 
indeed, some of the best malting barley in Essex, 
on the Scottisli earse-laiids, and elsew'here is now 
grown after wheat. The fiequeiit growth of 
cereals, and the heaviest of iiay and root crops, 
even when removed from the farm, may be fairly 
compensated for by judicious and liberal treatment 
with town-diiiig. sewage, or artificial maiuires. 
The plant-food disposed of in the more ordinary 
sales of the farm is economically re.stored hy the 
use of bones or superjiliusphate, guano, or nitrate 
of soda, or by keeping plenty of .stock on the farm, 
and supplying them riherally with cake and corn. 
See also the article.^ Agricultdek, Fallow, 
Manure, Soils, and those on the various crops. 

Rotatoria, or Rotifeea, a ela.ss of minute 
aquatic aniniala, popularly called wheel-animal- 
cules. Mo-st of them are microscopic, very cians- 
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jiavenfc, and exceedingly active. The hody is 
unaegniented, and aiuioHt always Vieais a posterior 
ventral ‘foot, ’and an anteiior eiinipinent of cilia, 
whose niovenients suggest a rapidly rotating wheel. 
Another chaiacteristio structure is the inasticating 
mill in the phaiyn.v, a complex apjiaratus consisting 
in jiart of two hanmiei's, which work against an 
anvil. The food seeio-s to consist of yet smaller 
organi.sms and of organic dehiis. The nervons 
system consists of a single do)'.sal ganglion. There 
is a liud\ -cavity containing Huid, and there are 

muscles retract- 
ing and extend- 
ing the ciliated 
di.so and the foot. 
Tliere are no cir- 
eiilatoi'y organa, 
Init two excretory 
to 1 les are present, 
liotifers live both 
in fresh water.a 
and in tlie sea, 
and .sonietimea in 
dani]! moss. A 
few are parasitic. 
Some are able to 
survive desicca- 
tion, and may he 
wafted ahont by 
the wind, hut it 
is likely that in 
some eases the 
r e g en e r a t i o n 
after prolonged 
drought is due 
Hydatina scuta ; not to a revivili- 

a, female Uuraal vlow ; &, male ditto, cation of the 

(The IMifera, Hudson oud Gosse.) adtilts, but to 

the development 
of the eggs, wldeli can rani.ain for a long time 
quiescent. There aie thi'ee kinds of eggs: small 
ova, which develop into males j thiii-shelled snmmer 
ova i and thiok-shclled resting or winter ova. And it 
is .said tliat a given female produces only one kind. 
Sometimes Uiey are laid in the watei', or attached 
to water-plants ; sometijne.s they are hatched 
within the mother. In most, if not all cases, the eggs 
are parthenogenetic, developing without fertilisa- 
tion. For in one serins of mtifei's (Philodinad®) 
the males have never been founil ; while in other 
cases the males, which are usually smaller and 
simpler than the females, do not succeed in fertilis- 
ing the eggs. As representative rotifers the 
foliowiug may he mentioned ; jtottfer vidyaris, 
very common in stagnant fresli-water jiools ; 
Hydutiini smia, witli exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment ; Melieerta, which forms an enslieatliing case 
of disgorged pellets ; tlie parasitic Seison, Alhertia, 
Balatro, which have lost, or almost lost, the char- 
acteristic ciliated wheel ; Flosoularia, living in a 
gelatinous case ; the exceedingly henutiful Sle])hano- 
cero.s ; Fededion mira, a unique juniniiig rotifer, 
witli si.x liolloiv leg like appendnge.s. Tlie zoological 
po.-iitioH of rotifers is uncertain, but some regard 
them as remotely allied to Chadopod worms. 

Sea Hudson and Gosse, The Botifem (1SS9); Plate, 
in Jenaische Bciticlii'. f. Natitrwiss. (xix. 18SG). 

Kotche (Merffidiis-alle), or the Little Auk, 
a bird measuring only 8 inches in length, and 
common in winter on tlie northern coasts of Britain. 
See Auk. 

_ Rotlie, Richard, one of the greatest specula- 
tive theologians of Germany, was horn at Posen, 
2Sth January 1799, Prom the sclioohs of Stettin and 
Breslau he passed to the universities of Heidelberg 
and Berlin, where he had among his teachers Daub, 
Hegel, Scldciermaelier, and Neander. After a two 


years’ course in tlie clerical seminary at Wittenberg 
and a short pieriod of lectuiing as privat-docent at 
Breslau he set out for Rome in December 1S23 as 
chaplain to Bunsen’s embassy. In 1828 lie accepted 
a professorship in the AVittenlierg seminary, wlienee 
in 1839 he inigiated to lill a similar pofsition at 
Heidelberg. In 1849 he obej'ed a call to Bonn as 
professor and university preacher, lint in 1834 he 
returned to Heidelberg ns professor of Theology and 
meinhcr of the Oberklrclieiirath, and liere lie died, 
August 20, 1867. Rothe was one of tlie noblest 
tyiies of the theologian tliat Germany lias pro- 
duced, ill his rare coiuljination of simple inwaid 
piety with fearless boldness of thought. The 
jiatient care he lai'ished on a wife afHicted with a 
mental malady, the gieat peiaonal influence lie 
excited over ]ii.s students, liis humility', charity, 
and that magnilicent prophetic optimisiii tliat 
already saw the whole univeise aglow with 
the gloiy of tho Kedeenier, all testify alike to tlie 
heauty and elevation of his character. His eoii- 
ceptioa of tlie kingdom of God founded by Jesus 
reminds an English reader of the grand scheme 
of Hooker in its identillcation of tlie religious 
and moral functions of oluivoh and state, in a kind 
of relined and gloriiied Eraslionism, Indeed the 
special function of the chuvcli will come to an end 
as soon as the state has become permeated with 
tlie religious idea, its pmpose being merely that of 
a tem|iorai'y instrument in the realisation of this 
ultimate ide.al. I'he real end of Christianity is to 
create no liieiarclucal theocracy, but a spiritualised 
commnnily witli all its Hocial and political func- 
tions harmonised ndth the divine morality. Pro- 
fane and sacred sciences will at length coalesce, all 
education will become religions, and tlie instinct 
of worsliip will find nouri.shinent in a regenerated 
tlieatre and an elevated art. Tlie work of the 
church lueantline i.s essentially educative and pre- 
paratory — itself a meams and not an end — and all 
its ell'orts to realise itself as a distinct society are 
an unfaitlifuluess to its real )n'ineiple. ’ The 
Oatholicism of the middle ages wn.s a grand 
attempt to realise a visible churcli, but fnistiatecl 
its highest end because it denaturalised the true 
social relations ivlien it gave itself a purpose and a 
policy antagonistic to the state. The Beforniation 
couception of the invisible clmrch was an attempt 
to avoid tlie difficulty of the Catholic tlieory, but 
it created a purely spiritual community, separated 
from the ordinary intere.sts of Kooial and national 
life, and with a fatal tendency to the error of a 
divorce lietween religion and morality, the former 
emphasiaing the interests of the individual for 
eternity, the latter relating merely to his social 
duties here — in tliemselvo.s considered as of no 
religious value. 

liothe’s tlieoiy deals a deathblow to clerical- 
ism and all exaggeration of tlio importance of 
the e.xternal organisation. It may he tiiat it will 
be for ages yet to come nothing beyond a devout 
imagination, but at least it i.s a splendid aitem])t 
to realise tlie Cliri.Htiaii dream of the kingdom 
of God, to carry into eil'eot Clirist’s distinction 
between, mere outward form and inward spirit, 
and tlie eternal fact that it i.s in life a.s God 
Himself has made it tliat the power and S])mfc of 
the gospel oiiglit to manifest itself. Tliis speonla- 
tivo theory is woiiced out in the first of the tlnee 
books of liotlie’a iinlmislied work, Die Anfcmye der 
Christlieheii Kirclic (1837) — tile second and third 
books are hi.storieal. His greatest work is Ids 
Thcoloffischc Ethih (3 vols. 1845-48; 2d ed. com- 
pleted by Holtznmnn from his jiapers, 5 vols. 1869- 
71), wliioh supplements the preceding book, being 
based on the same fundamental identity between, 
religion and morality, the starting-point 'being tlie 
idea of God involved in consciousness, and eon- 
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feklered in relation to tlie world and to man. Here 
in his pursuit of analogies into the world of science 
Rothe too often leaves behind him the solid earth 
of reality, and rentnre.s on hypotheses that are 
little better than visionar-y, and, moreover. Ids 
style is not .seldom ahnipt, obscure, and perple.v- 
ing. His TJofpnatik, posthumously edited by 
Scheiikel (3 vuls. 1870-71), completes his ethics. 
Here he dhstinguishes sharply between Revelation 
itself and the Bible — its dooiimentaiy record. The 
former is not so much a .supernatural eommnmea- 
tion of a religious doctrine as a particular form of 
God's redemptive activity, strengthening and recti- 
fying the religiouR conscinusne.ss of man disturhed 
by sin. The tnie object of Revelation is the know- 
ledge of God ; its inode of operation is not magical, 
but is accompanied by an iiiteriial action on the 
consciousness producing a special receptivity by 
means of wbicb the external manifestations in 
history and nature may be understood. It is 
siipernatiiral in its cause, but natural in its 
method, althougb admitting alike of inspiration, 
of miracle, and of prophecy — not contradictions of 
nature, but ratlier inherently constituent element-, 
of a Revelation, subserving higher laws of natiiic 
unknown to man’s limited faculties, hut perfectly 
homogeneon.s with a divine order. 

Daring his lost ten years, after the formation of 
the Protestantenvereiii, Rotlie took an active part 
in ccel_e.siaatical affairs, as a leader in the School of 
Conciliation. He was an admirahle preacher, but 
with charaoteristic modesty could hardly he in- 
duced to publish his sermons. Schenkel edited 
tliree volumes in 1809, but took unwaiiun table 
liberties with the te.vt, in the way of modifj-iiig 
the supernaturalism. A fourth and reliable volume 
was edited by W. Hiibbe in 1872. 

The Prolegomena which Eothe had oontiibnted to 
Stiulicii und Kritiken he ooUeoted under the title Zur 
Ooumatlk (1803). After his death, besides the books 
already named, there were edited from his papers Vorlct- 
tmi/en liber Kirchniycechichtc, by 'Weingarten (2 vols. 
1875-76) ; AbendanUacKieh ilber die Pastoralbriefe, by 
Palmic ( 2 vols. 1876-77); Der crsle Brief Jokannis, by 
Muhlhansser (1878) ; Thcolof/iscke Bnct/klopfi-die^hy 
pelins (1880) ; Oesrhichte dcr Prediyl, by Trumpclmami 
(ISSl); Gceanimclte Vortrdrjc u, Abkajidlun'ieii aus 
seincii kizteii Lebcnejukrcii, by Nippold (1886). His 
Stale Stmideiii an admirable collection of aphorisms and 
meditations, was also edited by Nippold (1872 ; Eng. 
trans. by Jane T. Stocldart, 1886). The same scholar 
wrote his Life (2 vols. 1873-71). 

Rotheulnirg, a town of Bavaria, on the 
Tauber, 36 miles W. by S. of Rnreniberg, preserves 
its mediojval character in great part unaltered. 
Pop. 6221, who manufacture toy.s and agricultural 
implements. 

Rotlierliaill, a busy manufacturing town in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the light bank 
of the Don, here joined by the Bother, 5 wiles 
ENE. of Bheffield by a railway opened in 1838. 
Its chief glory is the magnificent cruciform church, 
Pei-pendicular in style, with cvocketted spire and 
fine west front. It is probably somewliat earlier 
than its reputed foundei', Thomas de Kotherbam, 
Arclibishop of York ( 1J23-1S00 ) ; in 1875 it was 
restored by Sir G. G, Scott at a cost of £9000. A 
handsome edifice in the Collegiate Gothic style, 
built for an Independent College in 1875 at a cost 
of £26,000, has been bought for £8000, and applied 
to the purpose of a grammar-school ( 1483 ), at which 
Bishop Sandei'son was educated. Tliere are also a 
meobanies’ institute (1853); a free library (1881) ; 
an inlirinai-y (1870); a oovei-ed market (1879); 
public baths (1887) ; a park (1876) of 20 acres, 300 
feet above the town; and tlie Clifton Park of 
57 acres, which, costing £25,000, contains a fine 
mansion-house, and was opened by the Prince of 


Wales on 25tli June 1891. The mannfactnre.s in- 
clude .stoves, grates, chemicals, iiottei y, gla'.s, l ail- 
way-caiTuiges, &c. Ebenezer Elliott was a native 
of the suhurh of Jlasborougli, which is included 
within the municipal houndary, incorporated in 
1871. Roclie Ahhej', a ruin, 8 miles ESE., was a 
Cistercian foundation (1147); and 8 miles NE. is 
Conisborough Castle, noticed at DosC.v.STEE. Pop. 
(1851) 6325; (1871) 25,892 ; (ISSl) 34,782; (1891) 
42,050. See Jolin Guest’s liiige Historical Hotices 
of Rotherham ( 1879 ). 

Rotlicsay, a favourite Scotch watering-place, 
the capital of Buteshire, is beautifully situated on 
the nortli-ea.st shore of the island of Bute (q. v. ), 40 
miles by water W. of Glasgow and 19 SSW. of 
Greenock. ‘ Sweet Rothesay Bay,’ rimmed by hills 
400 to 530 feet liigh, offers safe ancliorage in any 
wind, and is spacious enough to contain the largest 
fleet. Its cliarming scenery, its hatliing facilities, 
its sheltered position, and the extreme mildness oE 
its cliiii.ate have rendered Rotliesay a resort alike of 
holiday-makers ami of invalids, especially those 
affected with pulmonary disease. Its linen and 
cotton manufactures, tanning, and hoat-lmihUng 
are almost or quite extinct ; and the Iierring-flslieiy 
is now tlie principal industry. A scoie of the 
Clyde steamers touch regularly at Eothc'-ay, whose 
commodious harbour was con.structed ( 1822-84) at 
a cost of over £30,000. An esplanade was formed 
in 1870 ; and among the cliief edifices aie tlie county 
buildings (1832-67), public ball (1879), arpiarium 
(1876), academy (1869), and Glenbnm bydYopatbio 
(1843; lun-ned down in 1891, anti lebnilt). 
In the jniddle of tlie town are the ruins of 
Rotliesay Castle, founded about 1098, taken by 
Haco of Norway ( 1263), the deatli-place of Eoliert 
III. (1406), reduced to ruin (1685), and repaired in 
1871-77 by the Jlarqnis of Bute, at a cost of £8000. 
Rothesay since 1398 has ^dven the title of duke to 
the eldest son of the Scottish sovereign. Created a 
royal burgh in 1400, it returned a member from the 
Union till 1832, Pop. ( 1821 ) 4107) ; ( 1881 ) 8329 ; 
(1891) 0034. See books by J. Wilson (1848) and 
Thoms (1870). 

RotllECliilds, the well -known family of hankers, 
take their name from the .sign of the house (‘Zmn 
Kotlien Schilde,’ or 'red shield’), in tlie Jews’ 
Quarter of Fraiikfoit, in which their ancestors lived. 
The real founder of the family as financial magnates 
was Meyek Amschel Rothschild, who was bora 
at Frankfort in 1743. Although educated for a 
rabbi, he embarked in the hanking business at 
Hanover, and, having .saved a little money, started 
for himself .as a money-lender and dealer in old 
coins in the family home at Frankfort. He won the 
confidence of the landgrave of He-sae. who entrusted 
his finances to tlie Jew’s management. The current 
stoiy, tliat he successfully hid the fortune of the 
landgrave from the Frencli invaders in 1806, and 
Avas through his patron's gratitude allow'fld to have 
the almost free use of it for some years, and so by 
this means laid the foundation of a large fortune, 
is extremely doubtful. The beginnings of liis 
fortune were in all probability less romantic : tlie 
Rothschild house got a heavy commisBion for 
transmitting jnoney from tlie English government 
to Wellington in Spain during the eight years of 
the Peninsular war ; they managed the large 
private fortune of the landgrave; through them 
the British government made its payments of 
subsidies to continental princes ; they negotiated 
large loans for Denmark between 1804 and 1812. 
At Ilia death, on 13th September 1812, Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild left five sons, all of whom 
were made barons of the Austrian empire in 1822. 
AjfsELM Meyek, the eldest son, born in 1773, died 
1855, succeeded a.s bead of the firm ,at Frankfort. 
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SOLOMOX (lV74-I8d5) estiil)lihlicil a tiranch at 
Vienna; Nathan Mbykr (1777-1836), a la-aneli 
in 1738 at London ; Charles (1788-1835), a hranch 
at Naples ( iliscontiimed aliont 1861); and JAMES 
(1792-1868), a branch at raiis. Apart from their 
very extensive private banking Tinainess these 
bouses have been deeply concerned in negotiating 
many of the large government loans of the 19th 
centiiry. Tlie cleverest wan of tlie five ryas Nathan, 
who really lifted the house into its position as lli-st 
amongst the banking-houses of the world. He 
])inned bis faith and staked his fortunes on the 
success of Britain in her great duel with Napoleon, 
and is said to have been present liimself at the 
battle of 'Waterloo, from which he hastened home 
to London, where, before the result of the battle 
became known, he had. sold and bought stock that 
brought him one million sterling clear profit. He 
was sncceeiled by his son LIONEL ( 1808-79), who 
distinguished himself by Ids efforts to effect the 
civil and political enianci 2 )ati(in of the Jews in 
Great Biitain. The i)resent head of the London 
branch is Lionel’s son, Sir N.ATHAN (horn 1840), 
who succeeded to the haroiictcy conferre;! in 1847 
on his uncle Anthony. He was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Eothschihl in 1885. His niece 
Hannah (1851-90) was in 1878 manieil to the Earl 
of Bo.sehei'y. See Reeves, The EothschihlH (1887), 
and To.'i lluns liothsrhild (Pi'agne, 1857). 

Rotifeva. See Rotatoria. 

Rotoiuahaiin. See New Zealand, p, 487. 

Rotroii, Je.vn de, a French tragic poet, second 
only to bis friend and oonteuiporary 
Corneille, was bom at Dreu.x, August 
21, 1609, went early to Paris, and 
became a busy playwright, as well as 
one of the live poets — the others 
were Corneille, Colletet, Bobs-Eoliert, 
and L’Etoile — who worked ii)) into 
dvamatio form the ideas of Richelieu. 

His lirst piece, LTIypocoiuhiaqua, 
was followed by La Banue del’OuhU, 
imitated from Lope de Vega, and 
that by Cicug^iwr et Doristia, Bictne, 

Lc$ Occasions Penlncs, L’JJeiirciise 
Constance, all in tlie ,Si)ani.sb romaa- 
tio style. Next followed a busy 
period of classical influence, culmin- 
ating in bis last years with three 
masterpieces, Le Vtvitablc Saint 
Oenest, a tragedy of Christian martyr- 
dom under Diocletian ; Bon Bert- 
rand, a capital comedy ; and Fences- 
las, rvhicb kept the stage almost downi to our 
own day. Tradition tells that Rotroii led a 
dis-siimted life in Pni'is, and further wus inordin- 
ately addicted to gambling ; more honourable is 
the authentic history of lim death. He held an 
official post at Dreii.v, and when he heard that the 
plamie had broken out there, and that the mayor 
had lied like Montaigne in tlie same circumstances 
from Bordeau.v, he hastened to the torvn to pi-eserve 
order, caught the pestilence, and died a few houi-s 
after, June 28, 1650. 

As many as thirty-five of his plays arc still extant, but 
many more are lost. A complete edition was edited by 
Violiet-le-X>uo (5 vols. 1820-22) ; six of the plays, by tf. 
de Ronohaud (2 vols. 1882). See Jarry’s Fasai {1868), 
the works by Person on Suint-Gencst ( 1882) and Venceslas 
(1883), and Q. Steffens, Solrou-Studicn (i. 1891). 

RottcilUmrg;, an episcopal town in IVliTtem- 
berg, 6 inilea SW. of Tubingen, on the Neekar, has 
an old castle, now a prison, and a cathedral, and 
trade in hops and timber. Pop. 7310. 

; Rottcn.i^tonej a soft and earthy stone, consist- 
ing chiotly of alumina, with about 10 per cent, of 
carbonaceous matter aiul a little silica. It is su])- 


posed to be formed by decompo.sition of shale or 
siliceou.s limestone. It is found in Derby.sliire, 
England, in IVale.s, and near Albany, in the state of 
New York. It is brown — either grayi.sli, reddisli, nr 
blackisb. It is soft and easily scrai>ed to powder, 
and is well known to bonsewives, being inucli used 
for cleaning and iiolisidiig br.asa and oi lier metals. 

Rottei’rtam, the busiest iiort of Holland, 
stands on both sides of the hfaas, 19 miles from its 
montli, and 16 miles by rail >SE. of the Hague and 
45 SW. of Amsterdam. Since Holland was separ- 
ated from Belgium, the trade of Rotterdam has 
grown at an extraoi-dinarily rapid rate, especially* 
since tlie inidtlle of the century. Now wharves 
and quays and new docks have been built almost 
every year since 1847. In ISSS the quays measured 
15 iniles in length and the docks covered an area 
of 190 acres ; atul since then two new docks have 
lieen made and the (separate) petroleum wharves 
have been e.vtended. Since 1872 sea-going ve.ssels 
h.ave cea.sed to aiiproach Rotterdam by the old 
channel of Brill (Briello); they have imed instead 
the New Waterway — i.e, the Maas and the Schenr, 
the latter of which has been connected rvith tlie 
sea by a canal cut through the Point (Hoek) of 
Holland. Every effort has been made to render 
this now waterway available for large ocean-going 
steamer.s, and the work of improvement has been 
constantly going on ci-er since it was opened, until 
in 1890 it had a depth never less than 22 feet at lou' 
tide, and big .sl)ip.s n-ere able to reach tlie sea in tiro 
lionrs from Rotterdam. Taking all tlie vessels that 
enter all the ports of Holland from abroad, more 


than 63 per cent, (estimating by tonnage) enter at 
Rotterdam. The net tonnage of the ve.ssels (which 
numbered 4535 in 1890) .so entering doubled 
between 1870 and 1890, and was in the latter 
quoted year eight times what it iras in 1850- viz. 
2,918,425 tons in 1890 as against 1,411,828 in 1875, 
and 346,186 in 1850. To this foreign trade must 
be added 84 per cent, of the total trade between 
Germ.aiiy and Holland by way of the river Rhine, 
or (in 1890) some 2,582,800 toas, and a traffic of 
6,850,000 tons carried on on the inland canals and 
.streams. If all tliese items lie put together tlic total 
tonnage of vessels entering Rotterdam amounts to 
nearly 12J million tons, a figure that is only ex- 
ceeded by London amongst European jiovts. But, 
on the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
bulk of the inland traffic would in other oountrie-s he 
counted amongst the statistics of goods brought by 
railway. The figures ’ quoted do not include the 
returns of the flsliing fleet, which sold in Rotterdam 
in 1890 fish (chiefly herring, cod, &o.) to the value 
of £19,000. The merchant fleet of Rotterdam itself 
numbered, in 1890, 8(1 vessels of 117,208 tons. The 
imports con.siat principally of mineral ores and 
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metals, gi-ain (wheat, rye, oats, maize), coal, oil 
( petroleum chiefly ), seeds, tallow and similar greasy 
sulistances, sugar, rice, tohaccn, hides, indigo, &c. ; 
whilst tlie more important exports are linen, flax, 
hatter, cheese, cattle, and spint.s (gin, iSre.). From 
this port there sail every year between 5'300 (1SS5) 
and 13,200 (1889) emigrants from vaiions parts of 
Europe, most of whom go to the United States. 
There are flourishing industi'ies, as iron and other 
metal works, .shiphuiUling, distilling, sugar-reliiiing, 
and the manufacture of tobacco, chemicals, &c. 

The torvu is intersected by canals, which com- 
niuuioate with tlie Jlria-s, wliil.st their haiik.s serve 
as wliarve.s. On the .south .side of the river, ojrpo- 
site the city proper, are the busy ironworks and 
shipbuilding-yards of the island of Fijenoord, be- 
sides some of the largest docks. This island is 
connected svith the other hank by two lofty hridge.s 
( one a railway bridge ). In the city the more import- 
ant buildings are the Gothic church of St Lawrence 
(loth century), with a very large organ, the monu- 
mental tombs of the Dutch admirals IVitt, Cor- 
tenaer, Van Brakel, Van Liefde, and others, and a 
lofty tower (295 feet high) ; the Boynians Slnsenin 
(1S47), with a fine collection of paintings \)y Dutch 
masters ; the yacht club-house, containing an eth- 
nological collection j the lown-lionse, exchange, 
and similar public buildings. The public institu- 
tion.s include an academy of art and science (nearly 
1100 pupils), aohools of mu.sio, naii/ration, and the 
techmciij arts, and an excelleiit zoological garden. 
Pop. (1890)203,4:72, with which compare the figures 
for earlier years— 72,300 in 1830, and 104,724 in 
1868. Rotterdam counts as her most illustrious 
sons Eraanuis and the poet Tollens ; James, Duke 
of .Momnouth, and Grinling Gibbons, the English 
wood-carver, were also horn here. The histoi-y of 
the place is mai-ked by very few notable events, 
e.yoept its capture by Francis of Brederode in 1488, 
who lost it to the Austrians in the following year, 
and the occupation by the Spaniards in 1372. 

Rotti, an island in the Indian Archipelago, 
lielonginjf to the Dutch, lies to the south-west of 
Timor. It is 36 miles in length (063 sq. m.), and 
has a pop. of 60,000. The surface, though hilly, is 
nowhere more than 800 feet above the sea, and 
the fertile soil produoe.s a rich vegetation. 

Rottlcra, a genus of trees of the natural order 
Euphorbiace.T", found in India and other parts of 
troiiieal Asia. Tlie most important specie.s is 
liuttlcm tinrtoria (Roxburgh), subsequently called 
by Miiller ilciUotus philipjiinensis. It is a .small 
tree, the wood of which is only tit for fuel, but its 
bark is employed for tanning, and the crimson 
])Owder whicli covers the rqie fniit is used for dye- 
ing silk, and also as a purgative and anthelmintic. 
The li. tetracoeva and h. peltata of Roxburgh have 
also been included in the genus Mallotus by Muller 
under the names M. albus and M, roxbiirghiamis. 

Rottweil, a town of Wiirteraberg, on. the 
Neokar, 68 miles by rail S. by W. of Stuttgart, 
has manufactures of gunjiowder and silk and cotton 
fabric.?, and railway workshops. Near by, on the 
.site of an ancient Roman colony, a number of 
antiquities, including a valuable piece of mosaic 
work, have been discovered. Poii 6052. 

Ro til mall, an island in the south Pacific, 
aiiiiexecl to the Fiji Islands by Great Britain in 
1881, is distant about 300 miles NNIV. frotn the 
neai'est island of that group, of which it is a 
dependency. Area, 14 sq. in. ; pop. 2300, all 
Cliristian.s,' 

Rotliricr (according to Littre from rujttnm. 
Low Latin for ground hrohen by the plongli), under 
feudalism, when the feudal theory of kuigbt’a- 
service was recognised as tlie only principle of 
gentle tenure, one who continued to hold by the 


older or alloilial tenure, .and wa? accordingly re- 
garded a.s ignoble. 8ce I'evdalism, Allodium. 

Roilbaix, a town in the north of France (dept. 
Not'd), 9 miles by rail NE. of Lille. It rose into 
importance during the 19th century. Here cloth 
for men’s clothing, shawls, stufl's for furniture and 
ladie.s’ dresses, velvet and similar textiles, chiefly 
of ivool, cotton, anil .silk, .are inanufactni'ed to the 
animal value of £16,000,000. Be.ri(le3 the.se things, 
thread, sngav, beer, sjuiits, macliinerv, &c. are 
produced, and tlieie is a very active trade in these 
mamifactnred goods. Pop. (1810 ) 9000; (1876) 
74,916; (1801) 115,000. 

Roubiliac, Lolts-Pillscois, scnliitor, was 
born at Lyons in 1695, studied mainly at Paris, 
where in 1730 lie obtained the second Grand Prix, 
and .shortly tliereafter settled in London. In Eng- 
land he .spelt bis name lioubiliar. He vi.sited 
Home in 1745. His statue of Handel for Vmixball 
Gavden.s in 1738 first made him poimlar. His other 
most famoii.s .statues arc those of Shakespeare 
(executed for Garrick, ami now in the British 
hfiLsonm ), of Sir Isaac Newton at Candu'idge, and 
another of Handel in V'estniin&ter Abbey. The 
nioniinients of the Duke of Argjil and of General 
Vade in the Abhej- are also ivell known. He enn- 
trilmted gieatly to the improvement of British 
taste in scnljitm-e, though his own work is by no 
means so perfect as his contemporaiiei imagined ; 
lie has been called ' an exquisite executant but poor 
designer.' He died in Loudon, lltb January 1762. 
Bee the TVe et Om-ntges clc L. F. Foubillac, by Le 
Roy de .Saiiite Croix (Paris, 1SS2). 

Rouble, the unit of the Russian money system. 
The present sih'er rouble is equivalent to 3s. 2d. 
Plalf and quarter roubles are coined in silvei', 
also gold coins of nominally five roubles (denii- 
irapenals) and three roubles (imperial ducats). 
There is, however, little coined monev in cii-cula- 
tion ; it is nearly all paper, notes of tlie values of 
1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 100 roubles. A jiaper rouble 
is worth about 2?., strictly between 21 -Sd. (1887) 
and 25 Vd. (1877). In Febrnary 1888, however, it 
fell to Is. 7d., the lowe.st value since its first issue 
fifty yeans before. The rouble is divided into 100 
kopelis. 

Rouen (Lat. Jlotomngus), formerly the capital 
of Normandy, and now the chief town of the 
deiiartinent of Seine-Iiiferieme, mid after Lyon? 

i ieilin[is the priiiciiial iiiamifacturiiig city of 
''ranee, is situated on the right bank of the 
Seine, ST miles N\V. of Paris by railway. The 
ramparts li.ave been converted into spacious 
bonlevanls, little inferior to those of Paris. Tlie 
modern streets are well ami regularly built, with 
good .Slone bouses ; but a eonsitlerahle part of old 
Rouen still remains, consisting of ill-built pictur- 
esque streets and square.?, u-ith tall, narrow, 
gnaintly carved, wood-framed and gabled bouses. 
The Seine, upwards of 300 yards broad, makes 
Rouen, although 80 miles from the sea, the fourth 
shipping port of Fmnce ; and exten.sive operations, 
in the way of deepening the river and building 
quays, are I'early adding to its capacity and 
imiibrtance, no less than £710,000 having been 
exjieiuled on the jrort between 1831 and 1SS7. 
A stone bridge and a suspension bridge lead 
to the Faubourg St Sever on the left bank. 
Rouen possesses several remarkably beautiful 
Gothic cnurchc?— in particular the cathedral ( 13th 
centiiiy onn-ards), iSt Ouen (14tli-15th century; 
jierhaps the best spieoinien of Gotliic in existence), 
and StMaciou (florid style of the end of the loth 
century). The catliedral. the seat of an areh- 
bishoji, liegun by Philippe Auguste, has a very 
rich wesst facadel and two fine thongb unfinislied 
west towers— the south one (Tour de Beurre) 
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was built {1485-1507) with indulgence money 
received for perniission to ent butter during Lent — 
but is disfigured by a lofty cast-iron spire (465 
feet) erected upon the central tower in 1878 in 
consequence of an olil wooden belfry, wbieli bore 
the date 1544, having been destroyed by fire in 
1822, It contains in its twenty-five highly oi-na- 
mented chapels numerous monuments of great 
interest, especially those of Hollo and of his son 
William Longswoid. The heart of Richard Coenr 
de Lion, once buried there, is now preserved in 
the extensive Museum of Antiquities. Among 
otlier noteworthy buildings in Rouen arc tlie 
palais de justice (lutli centiuy), in which the 
assizes are still held ; the lifltel-de-ville, with its 
public library of 110,000 volumes, and its gallery 
of iiictnres ; and the Hotel Dien, one of the largest 
of its kind. The principal branches of indu.stry 
are cotton manufactures, including the checked 
and striped cottons specially designated Ronen- 
iiei'ies, nankeens, dinuty, lace, cotton-velvets, 
shawls, &c. Rouen has also extensive mamifac- 
torie.s of ho.siery, mixed silk and wool fabiic-s, 
blankets, flannels, bats, cordage, cotton and linen 
yarns, shot, .steel, lead, chemicals, paper, confec- 
tionery {Sucre ih pominc), &c. Tlieic are also 
shipbuilding-yards and engineering works. Pop. 
(1872) 102.470; (1888) 107,120. 

History. — Ro\ien is specially intere.sting to Eng- 
lishmen as the capital of the Northmen in Prance, 
and tlie first liome of the Norman dukes. It was 
the scene of Eollo’.s bautisin and marriage with 
Gisela, daughter of Charlaa the Simple, after that 
monarch had been constrained to cede Normandy 
under the treaty of Claive-sur-Epte ( 912 ), and there 
he and his successors lived until Duke William 
transferred his court to Winchester after tlie con- 
quest of England ( 1066), At Rouen William died 
(10S7), and till tlie time of John it continued the 
seat of government of the Norman possessions of 
the Enmish kings. In 1204 it was taken by siege 
by the French king Philipiie Auguste, and annexed 
along with the main part of the duchy to the French 
croivn. During tlie wars <if Henry V. and Henry 
VI, of Engband it was under the power of the 
English from 1419 to 1449, when it was retaken bj 
the Freneli under Charles VII. It was during tins 
occupation by the English that Joan d’Arc was 
burned alive ( 1431 ) as a witch in the square of the 
city, in which staiuls her statue, and which is 
called in memory of her Place de la Puoelle. Rouen 
was the hirtlnilace of Corneille (1606), of Fontenelle 
(1637), of Boieklien (1775), and of Armand Carrel 
(1800). Clarendon died here. It was oecupiod 
W German troops in the war of 1870-71. See 
Fouquet’s Histoiro de Rouen (1875), and other 
works cited at Noemaudy. 

an old province of southern France, 
between Languedoc, Auvergne, and Guieniie, ruled 
by counts until 1589, when it passed to the crown. 
See France, VoI. IV. p. 770. 

Rouge« a powder used to give artificial colour 
to the cheeks. For commoner purno.ses vermilion 
rubbed up with almond-oil is employed, but the 
safer and better quality i.s iirepared from carmine 
(the colouring matter of cooliineal), either alone or 
mixed with the safflower colour. Tlie.se are gener- 
ally rubbed up with French chalk, and supplied 
either as powder or, along with a little oil, in the 
form of saucers. 

Jeioelhr's rouge i.s an imjialpable preparation of 
oxide of iron, obtained by gently heating the yellow 
oxalate of iron till it decomposes ; carbonic acid 
escaping, and only a veil powder being loft. It is 
used for polialiing silver, and for tnis purpose 
should be of the fine.st quality. Many cheaper 
varieties are sold under this name. 


Roit|vc Cli'oi.Y, Dragon. See Herald. 

Rouge Ct Noir (Fr., ‘red and hlirck’), 
Thente-dn ( ‘ thil ty-one ’), or Teente et Quae- 
ante (‘thirty and forty’), is a modern game of 
chance, which is played by the aid of p.acks of 
cards on a table covered with green cloth. The 
table is of a form similar to that shown in the 
figure. It i.s divided into four portions, each 
marked in the centre with a diamond, the diamond.s 
being alternately red ami black ; and these quarteia 
aie further separated, two and two, by bands which 
eims the table at its narrowest part. At the end 
of the talile are a serie.s of concentric bands painteil 
of a yellow colour (not represented in the figure). 
Tlie game is played ns follow.s : one of the tadleurs 
(or dealers, who manage the table, take charge of 
the liank, and keep an eye on the players) takes 
up his position at one side of the table, opposite to 
tlie (another tailleiir), and unseals, in the 

presence of the players, six packs of cards, which 
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are first counted, then shuffled by several taillenrs, 
and returned to the first taillenr, who presents 
them to one of the p]ayer.s to he cut. This is per- 
formed by tlie insertion of a blank card in any part 
of the pack, winch is then adjusted, and the game 
proceeds. Each jdayer must stake his money on 
some one of the four chances, denominated jioiV, 
rouge, couleur, and I'inmrse, which will be. after- 
wards explained. After the stakes have been laid 
on the table ( those for the noir being laid on either 
of the quarters marked with a hlaeh, and those 
for the rouge on either of the quarters marked 
with a red diamond, those for tlie ‘couleur’ on 
one of the tran.sverse bands, and tho.se for the 
‘ inver.se ’ on one of the yellow circles at the end of 
the table), the taillenr takes a handful of cards 
from the top of the pack, and deals first for the 
noir, taking one card after another from the top of 
the handful and placing them on the table side by 
side, till tlie number or pip.s on them amounts to 
move than thirty, when he stops. Ho then deals 
out another row in a similar manner for the rouge, 
till, as before, the number of pips amounts to more 
than thirty. In reckoning the number of pips, the 
ace i.s counted as one, the other plain card,s accord- 
ing to the number of pips, and the court-cards ten 
each. It will thn.s he seen that the number to 
which each of the two rows of cards amounts, must 
he more than thirty and not more than forty. If 
the value of the first row is nearer thirty-one than 
that of the second, then the first row, or noir, wins; 
if the contrary is the case, then the second row, or 
rouge, wins. Couleur wins if the first card tabled 
by the taillenr is of the winning colour— for 
instance, if the first card laid down is a ‘ spade ’ or 
‘ club,’ and if noir wins ; but if tlie first card dealt 
he not of the winning colour, then inverse wins, 
and couleur loses. Two (and no more) of the four 
chances can be winning chances at one time ; and 
the winning players have their stakes increased 
by an equal sum from the hank, and tlien withdraw 
tlieir stake and winnings, while the stakes of the 
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lobers are raked by the tailleiiin to the hank in the 
centre of tlie table. Wlien the value of the lirst, 
or noir-row, ia equal to that of the second, or rouge- 
row, it is a refcnt^ and tlie dealer innst coiunieiice 
to deal anew from the cauls reiuainiijg in liis hand; 
when the refait occurs the jdayer may either with- 
draw his .stake, or stake on a dillerent chance, with 
the same or more or less money as he thinks proper. 
The game of liouge et Moir would he an even one 
between the players and the hank were it not for 
the following regulation : 555100 the points dealt 
for the noir and the rouge each amount to thirty- 
one (‘un refait de trente-et-un ’ ) the half of all 
the .stakes on each of the chances belongs to the 
hank, and thi.s the jdayevs may either pay or li.ave 
their stake.? ‘put in prison,’ the ne.vt deal deter- 
mining whether they shall belong to the hank or 
be restored to the player. If a second doublet of 
thirty-one occurs in the deal immediately succeed- 
ing, the .stakes which were in prLon are diminished 
by one-half, which goes to the bank, and the other 
half is 'put into the second prison,’ from which it 
requires two successive winnings of the id.ayer to 
regain them. The cliance of ‘un refait de tieute- 
et-un ’ is about once in &i.v ty-fonr deals. TliL game 
superseded I’ci/'o (q.v.) and Biribi in France about 
1789, hut along with Roulette uas forbidden by 
law in 1838. See work cited at HoULETTE. 

Rouget de LislCt Cl.vude Joseph, author of 
the Mimcillaisa (q.v.), was born at Lons-Ie-Saulnier 
on RJtli May 1760. 55'heu in 1792 lie wrote anti 
oonipo.^ed his celebrated song or hynm he was a 
oajitain of engineers stationed at Strashurg. Four 
months later, as too moderate a repuhlicaii, he was 
imprisoned in Paris, hut was released after Robes- 
pierie’s fall. 5Vounded at (1795), he 

quitted the army, and lived^ in Paris in nairow 
oiroumstanoes, until Louis-Philippe in 1830 awarded 
him a small pension. He died at Choisy on 26th 
Juno 1836. He published in 1796 a volume of Essais 
en I'oj’s et en Prose ; liut none of the pieces it con- 
tains, nor indeed any of liis other book.s, posses.? 
nnich real merit. The Marseillaise was Ids one 
inspiration. See a Memoir by Poisle-Desgranges 
(Paris, 1864). 

Roillicr, EualsNE, a Pi each statesman, rvas 
born at Riom, on November 30, 1814, practised 
there as an advocate up to 1848, and then was 
returned to the Constituent Assembly. Towards 
the end of 1849 he was ap])oiuted minister of 
Justice ; and with slight inteiTuptions lie was for 
twenty years a memher of tlie French government. 
He was chiefly instrumental in negotiating the 
treaty of commerce between France and England 
in 1860, and that between Franca and Italy in 1363, 
and was thus instrumental in preparing the way for 
the introduction of the free-trade policy of Napoleon 
III. In 1863 lie was appointed minister of ,State, 
and maintained tliat position until 1870, when be 
became president of the Senate. A staunch sup- 
porter of Napoleon III., and a clever debater, 
Rouher was, next after the emperor, the chief 
supporter of the syateiii, domestic and foreign, 
which came to a disastrous end at Sedan — he was 
.sometimes called the 5'^ice- emperor. After the fall 
of the empire he fled abroad. But he was returned 
to the National Assembly for Corsica in 1872, and 
sat till 1875 as a staunch defender of the ex- | 
emperor. He died at Paris, 3d Fehniniy 1884. 

Roillers (Plem. Bousseluere), a town of 55"eBt 
Flanders, Belgium, 19 miles by rail >SS55k of 
Bruges, has manufactures of cottons, lace, and 
chicory, and a trade in linen. Here the French 
defeated the Austrians on 13th July 1794. Pop. 
(1887) 19,735. 

Roulette (Fr., ‘a little wheel’), a game of 
chance which from the end of tlie 18th century till 


the heginniiig of 1838 leigned supreme over all 
others in I’.aiis. It continued to he played at 
Uerman watering-places till 1872, when it' ceased 
ill terms of an act passed four years before. Rou- 
lette then found a home at Monaco. It is (ilayed 
on a table of an oblong form, covered with green 
cloth, which ha? in its centre a cavity of a little 
more than 2 feet in diameter, in the shape of 
a jmnch-bowl. Tliis cavity, which has several 
copper bands I'otind its side.s at equal distances 
from each other, ha.? its .side,? lixed, but the bottom 
is movable rounil an axis placed in the centre of 
the cavitv, the handle by which motion is com- 
municated licitig a Species of cross or capstan of 
copper lixed on the upper extremity of tire a.xis. 
Round the eiicumfereiiee of this movable bottom 
are 38 holes, ]iainted in black and red alternately, 
with the first 36 numhevs, and a single and 
doirhle zero ; and these 38 svmhols are also 
figured at each end of the tahie in order that 
the players may place their stakes on the eh.'ince 
they select. Along the margin of the table 
and at each end of it are painted six words— pc' (V, 
jitisse, 7iuir, imjuiir, mata/nc, roiaje, wliich will 
he afterwards ex]dained. Those who inaiiage the 
table and keep the hank are called tiiilleurs. The 
game is ]dayed as follows : One of the taillerrrs 
prrts the movable hottoin in motion by trrrning the 
eross with his foietinger, arid at the same instant 
throws into the cavity an ivory hall in a diiection 
opposite to the motion of the bottom ; tlie hall 
makes several r'evolntions, and at last falls into 
one of the 38 holes above mentioned, the hole into 
which it falls determining the gain or loss of the 
players. A player rrtay stake his money on 1, 2, 
or any of the 38 niimhei.? (including tire zero.?), 
arrd shows what mrmber or imnrhers Tie selects by 
placitrg Iris stake upoir thenr ; if he has selecled a 
nirnrher or zero corresponding to the one into wlrich 
the ball falls, he receives from one of the tarlleurs 
36 tinre? his stake — viz. Iri.? stake and 35 time.? 
nrore — if he selected only 1 number, 18 times if 2 ^ 
numbers, 12 time.? if 3 numbers, ik'C. The hlarrk 
rectangles at the bottom of each of tire 3 cohmrrrs 
of numbers flgirred oir the table are for the recep- 
tion of the stake of that player wlto .select.? a 1 
column (12 nutrihers) a.? hi? cli.ance, and if the ball i 
enters a hole the nrrtrrher of which is found in his 
column, he is paid 3 times Iris stake. Those who 
prefer staking their ritoney on any of the chance.? 
rtrarked on tlie edge of tlie table, if they win 
receive double their stake (their stake and as 
much more), and rrnder the following circum- 
stances : The ‘ pair ’ wins when the ball falls into ' 
a hole marked by an even uuinber; the ‘impair,’ j 
if the hole is marked odd ; the ‘manqite,’ if the , 
hole is numbered from 1 to 18 inclusive; the ’ 
‘ passe,’ if it is irumbered from 19 to 36 inclnsire ; 
the ‘rouge,’ if it is coloured red; and the ‘noir,’ | 
if it is coloured blade. If the ball should fall into 
either of the boles marked with the single or the 
double zero, the stakes of those players who 
venture upon the 6 chances last deserrhed are 
either eqirally divided between the hank and the ' 
jrlayer-s, or as is more commonly the case, they . 
are ‘ put in prison,’ as it is called, and the sucoeetl- 
tug trial deterrrrines whether they are to he restored 
to the player.? or gained hy the bank. Shorrld it t 
BO happen that at tills trial the hall again falls into 
one of the two holes marked with zeros, then half 
of the stake,? in prison are taken by the bank, arrd , 
the renraindor are ‘ put into the second prison,’ and ' 
so oil. The tailleurB thus have an advantage over ' 
the players in the proportion of 19 to 18. The 
player who bets upon tire uuinhers labour's under ^ 
a similar disadvantage, for although the two zero- j 
points do not allect him in lire same way as the 
player who stakes upon one of the other 6 'chances, j 
~ I 
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still (supposing him to list upon a single numher) 
us the chances are 37 to 1 uganist him, he ought to 
icceivG 37 times his stake (he.shles the stake) when 
he does win, whereas he only receives 35 times that 
amount, u manifest advantage in favour of the hank 
in the proportion of 37 to 35. See i-'vufessor J. S. 
Bond, The Piufikim of Iluidcttc and Trade ct 
Quuruidc CSew Vovk, 1S8SJ ). 

Honiuniliat a kingdoiu in tlie south-east of 
Europe, situated between 29' and 29“ 42' E. long, 
and between 43' 37' and 48“ 13' N. lat. Its general 
bouiularfes are on the east anti south the rivem 
Prnth and Danube (vitli the e.xception of the 
Dobrudja, a province soutli of the latter river at 
its eiubouchurea), and on the we.st and north the 
Carpatliian (Mountains, along ^vhose heights the 
boundary line runs, 'fhe kingdom pre-seiits the 
foim of an iiregnlar blunted crescent, some wi-itens 
comparing it to a .sausage. Its average length is 
about 358 and its breadth about 138 mile.s; its 
appro.viiuate area is 49,250 sq. in., and its popula- 
tion about 5,370,000. iuclnding 200,000 Gypsies. 
Of the.se 4J niillion.s belong to the Greek Church 
(the national leiigion), and the renniimler are 
PiotustaiiN, Jew.s, d;c. 'riiere are believed to be 
about 4,000,000 of lionmaniaus outside the llou- 
nianlan kiugdnni — in Hungary and 'L’ransylvania, 
liuktiwina, Bessarabia and adjoining Itiissiaii 
prnvinces, Sevvia and Bulgaria. 

The general ouuliguratum of the surface of Boii- 
inania is an irregular iucliued jilaiie, sloping down 
from the Cai'iiaUiiau (Mountains to the northern 
hank of the Danube, and it is traversed by numer- 
ous watercourses (many of which are dry in 
hummer), taking their rLse in the mountains and 
falling into the great river, which render the 
country well adapted for c»'ery kind of agricul- 
tuial industry. Itoumania is divided, roughly 
speaking, into the two provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, tlie (irst boulering on the Danube, the 
second oil the Prutli. Tliese lyere formerly distinct 
principalities, were tlien united as JIohlo-AVttl- 
faeliia, and liiially iucoipiorated as an independent 
kingdom uuder Charles I. The capital of (Rou- 
niaiiia is Bucharest in Wallachia, about 30 miles 
f/'inn the Dauiihe ; and tlie chief town of Moldavia 
is Jassy, not far from tlie river Pi nth. 'The other 
towns of any note in Roumania are the seaports 
of Galate and Ibriiil (or Braila) at tlie mouth of 
theDaniihe, Craiova (Krajova), Botoshani, Ploiesti 
( Plojeschti), PiLe.sti, and the ancient capital Curtea 
d’Aidges, 'The last named is famous for its beauti- 
ful cathedral, built of a grayish- white limestone 
lesemliliiig alabaster, in tlie Byzantine order of 
aroliiteelure, with a profusion of Moorish or Arab- 
esque onninieutation. 

The most noteworthy peaks of the Carpathians 
rise from 3000 to 9000 feet above the sea-level, 
the highest tw'o being Cara'imaii and Verful, from 
which a dhstaiit view of the Balkans, in Bulgaria, 
is obtainable in clear w-eathev. (Near the foot of 
Cavaiman, at the junction of three valleys, and 
surrounded by lovely ^voodcd slopes, nestles the 
charming snmiuer-resovt of the court and upper 
classes, Hinaia. Here the king and queen occupied 
ail old monastery until a heantifnl palace was bnilt 
ill the Italian style, where the court spends a con- 
siderable portion of the summer. Besides the palace 
tliere ai e many handsome private residences, as -well 
as a public garden, casino (not a gaming-table), 
and two or three good hotels. 

The principal industries of (Riminaniii are ngii- 
cultnre, salt-mining, and petroleum raising and 
distillalion. The principal salt-inine,s are at 
Prahova, near Campiiia, in the Wallaehian Car- 
pathians, and at Ooiia in Moldavia. 'They are 
worked by convicts, and prodtioe a line bhiisli- 
gray rock-salt. Petroleum wells are also worked 


near Cainpina, as well as elsewhere, and there are 
relineries at Tirgovistoa, Ploiesti, I've. 'Tlie chief 
piodiicts of agriculture are niai/.e and cereals, 
whieli are largely e.viiorted, and amongst the fruUs 
of the conntiy gourds, plains, peaches, waluuls, 
apples, peals, and grapes are conspicuous and 
plentiful. 

The sylvan scenery of the Cavpatliians is very 
lovely, and either tliei e or in the plains are to be 
found the oak, elm, beech, ami, less frequently, the 
maple, sycamore, moniitiiin-ash, lime, horse cliest- 
liut, am! acacia. 'Tlie ii.sua! flora of the sub- 
tropical and temperate zones llonrish luxuriantly, 
•Hid at Feie.streu, near Buehare.sL, there is an ex- 
cellent agricultural ami sylvicnltural college. The 
m.aim^cturing industries of the counlry are still in 
their nifancy, and are greatly handicapped by the 
cheap pi-oductions of Germany and Ansti'in. 'They 
include Hour and saw milling, niatch-niaking, and 
])etroleum-diatiUation, to which have been added 
(tlirougb an act jKissed in 1887 for encouraging 
Itomnaiiiau industries) tanning, )ioot and shoe 
making, and cement mannfaotnre. Notwilhstand- 
ing Ibe lar^fe importation of nuinufactuied articles 
of various kiuils fium iViistria, Germany, France, 
and Gieat Britain, the peasantry are mainly 
clotlied in garments made by theinselve.s of hunie 
spun, woven, and dyeil fabrics, and they possess 
aueh taste and skill in the manufacture aud orna- 
ineiitatiou of cloth, gauze, aud niu.sliii, aud in the 
trimming of costumes, that their work finds a resuly 
market in the be.st establisluneut.s in the capital. 

'The most reniaikabic feature in the agricultural 
system of Roumania is its peasant proprietary, 
which was created about the year 18(34. Befoie 
that year tlie whide of the land of the country was 
practically held by tlie boyards or inferior nobles, 
who were' frequently absentees, or by the state, for 
the |iea.saut.s mciely owned small patches of laud 
coiitiguoii.s to their huts or hovek, which weie 
ami aie still frequently .senu-subterranean. The 
peasantry had been robbed of their land during 
long- ages of feudal oiqu’ession and foroign conquest, 
but when the government became cleinocratio it 
was determined to restore a poidion of it (about 
one-tbird) to its original owners at very moderate 
prices to Iro fixed by the state. In the first instance 
the government advanced the pnrcliase-money, 
creating a loan for the pmqio.se. The greater portion 
of the debt was paid olf by the peasant proprietor 
by the year 1881, und an aet was jjassed to prevent 
the alienation of embarraBsed eHtates wliich would 
otherwise iiave fallen into the hands of usurers. 
The result was tliat in 1880 there existed in 'Wiil- 
lachia aud (Molda\ia 406,803 holdings, averagin" 
10'6 acres each, and the great ohango has added 
materially to the prosperity of the counti-y and its 
thrifty peasantry. 

The government of Pioumania is a hereditary 
limited monarchy, and the constitution provides 
for .an irresponsible king, who must belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Church ; a council of ministers ; a 
senate and a chamber of deputies. The uiember.s 
of both houses are indirectly ehosen mainly by 
‘ colleges ’ of voter-s ; but tlie large towns elect 
directly. Senators are elected for eight years, one- 
half retiring every four years. Members of the 
lower house si(; for four year-s, but either chamber 
may he dissolved separately. The income of a 
senator must be at least £376 per annuiii. One of 
the mo.st important political institutions in which 
Rouniania i.s largely concerned i.s the ‘Dannbian 
Cominission ’ (see (Dandbe), who.se lieadqnarter.s 
are at Qalatz. There is a Briti.sli repi'e.sentative 
on the Commi.ssion. Thi.s is rendered necessaiy by 
the great preponderance of Bi'itish trade ; for w'iiil.st 
the total nnmher of vc.sse].s which cleared from the 
Danube at Sulina in 1889 was 1870, witli a tonnage 
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of l,+73,3io, the piopoitinn of iliitish \e&ai;ls (all 
feteaiiiev') waa 8i2, of 1,000,773 touf. and tliifce 
tigine= form iippioxiuiutely the piopoitiou during 
recent yeai'i:, Tlie following s-taii'.ties, concl.-ely 
otaled, show the tinancial and coinmeiciid position ; 
of llouniania at the ptC'ent tioje, and of her eoin- 
inercial relations nitli Great Britain. 

In lblX> tilt; 2sational Debt was .iSt] rKiyini; £2,277,076 i 

ahiuial jnterL'st, the ru\fniit' auionute-l tu ibb,Jid5.120, the ] 
tixpL'iidituru to £0,030, CO-i. lln,- total e\]iurts of all kinds •>! 
produce aiul luamifactures, iiieliiJiiiLj bullion anti specie, in iWd 
’-\r re valued at £10,272,000; the Total talue of exports to the 
United Eiiigdorn, chietly cereals and seeds, £3,204,770 (iu ISOO, 
£0,455,420) : the total value of tMyjtts front the United King, 
dom to Kouiuania, cliieily cuttf'ii, yarn, and manufactures, 
^vruugl^t and unwrought nit:tal«, C''/al,\e., £l 30i,b&i 

lltatury and Polito'fd Pchdions. — The early 
Greek histoiian-, rirention a Thraciitn tribe, tire 
Get;e, .from whom Mere ilescended the Uaeiiius, 
a brave race who uecirjried lire irurchent tide of 
the Ister or Uannhe, and Hourklred as a free i 
people down to ahoirt the end of the lir.-t | 
eerrtirry of our era. Before that time the Uaciaus ! 
had come into conflict v. ith both Greeks and | 
Romans, but in the year 101 .v.lr. the Ernpei'or 
Tiajair nrrdertook lire tir~t of two expeditions | 
against their king, Decehtthi.s, rrhieh terinin.ated j 
in tire complete subjugation of tire country. Traces i 
of the Uoiitan irrvasioir and connuest are still to be i 
found in the military road eonstnicted by Ti-njaii [ 
along the banks of the Daitube, iireludiirg a. coin- 
memorative tablet, rrird lit the pier.' of a bridge j 
across the river near Ursora. Pies.seil by tire 
barbarian races wlnr everitrrally compassed tire 
dowirfall of the iloirran empire, Dacia, svhich had 
been crrirstituted a Roman colorry, wits eraeuated 
by the Romans in the reign of Auielian (about 
'21i .\.,D.), and for about a thousand years the banks 
of the Danube served as haltiirg-places for the firsc- 
narnetl wandering tribe.s, atrrongst wlrmii the most 
conspicuous were the Gotlrs ; the Huns under Attila; 
the Lombards under Alboiu j the Bulgai-i, who 
afterwards settled on the plains south of the Danube 
and founded Bulgaria; the I'rtgri, a savage race 
who settleil in Hirngary ; riird the Wallachs, ftoiti 
whom Wallachia has derived its itanre. For a con- 
siderable period both hanks of the Danube were 
governed by the sor’ereigirs of what is krrown as the 
Wallaoho-Ilulgarian dynasty, which was brought to 
a close by a Tartar invasibn about the year 1250 
A.D. After that there gradually arose out of a 
number of smaller states au iiideiieiident realm in 
■Wallachia, with its traditions of heroes and cliiefs, 
Mircea the Old, ilichael tlie Brave ( whose memory 
is perpetuated by a beautiful equestrian statue at 
Bucharest), and others ; whilst the neighbouring 
.state of Moldavia had also its her oes in Stephen 
the Great, t.kc. These rulers for' a long time 
resisted the Mussulman advance, but were eventu- 
ally reduced to vassalage by the victorious Turks, 
and \yere compelletl to signbv’hat are known as the 
‘Capitulations,’ ami to pay an annual tribute to 
the sultan. The first treaty with Wallachia 
known by that name was signed as far back as 
1393 ; but that with Jloldavia, whicli country was 
supported by the king of Poland, followed as late 
as 1513. 

Althongli ■Vlhillacliia and Jloldavia thus became 
state.s tributary to the Porte, they retained .sullicient 
independence to be in a sen.se autonomous ; but in 
the course of time their pr inces, or voivodes as they 
were called, were Turkish nominees, whose tenure 
of office may be judged by the fact that in the 
course of ninety years (from 1723 to 1812) the 
government of Ayallachia passed through the hands 
of no less tlian forty of those nilers. They were 
mostly Greek.s, known as Phanariotes or Fanai-iots 
(tpv.), who during tlielr brief tenure of power 
practised the most scandaloms extortions upon the 


people, in order' to enriclr tlrcmselves and reirjit the 
attnual tiiiirite to Constantinople. The great 
majority of those Fanariot voivodes either were 
a.-sii.-siuateii or were disgraced tlrroiigh the intrigue.s 
of tlieir ri\a!a at tire Subliiue Porte; and some of 
them did not scruple trr airpeal during their brief 
tenure of power for tire -supjiort of Rrtssia, which 
country was constantly at war uith their suzerain. 

The Muscovites liegau to make inroads into the 
Dauubiaii princijralities as early as the year 1709. 
under Peter the Great, atttl coutirmed to iitvade 
them at interval-, especially in the reign of the 
Euipres..s Attrie iu 1755 and in that of Catharine 
IV. in 1768. Ill the fir-t inst.uice the Czar Peter 
was invited to enter tlie states by the voivodes 
Braiicovano of Wallachia and Caiitemir of Mol- 
dar ia, who rlesired to secure tlieir independence 
under Iris piotection ; but no .such iiiduceiiiciit rva- 
afierwaivls rerjiii-ite ; and altlioiigb tlie Rii-sian 
irivasimi.s anti oceiipation-j ueie always umlerlakeii 
on the pretext of libeiating the Cbristiaris from 
the 31ussulii]:iii yoke, the real olrject lias been to 
alliance step by stejr to Cmistantinopde and to 
secure jiosse.— ion of the whole lialkan peninsula. 
At diU'erent times the Russians exercised alrsuliite 
sW-.-iy ill the ju'iiieipalities, iiotaldy from 1789 to 
1792 and from 1806 to 1812, when tlie princes under 
their (rrotection were calleJ Hu-iiorlais (q.v.), a 
.Slavonic word. In lS-18 they Irelped to suppress the 
national risino lliero, as tliey tliil in Hnngaiy, but 
in 1853, bcfoie the Crimean war, their power began 
to wane. At the termination of that war they 
were compelled by the allied iioivers to cede Bess- 
arabia to the principalities. 

In the year 1859 both principalities elected Prince 
Couza (bom at Galatz, 1820) a,s their ruler, and be 
reigned in Roumania, as the miited proviiice.s were 
then called, until 1866, when he was deposed ou 
account of liis extoi tiou.s and gross ijnnrorality, aud 
was suceeederl by Prince Charles of Hoheuzullern. 
This i-evohrtion was maiirly led by two able 
statesmen, Bratiano anil Rosetti, who may be 
.-affi to have been jointly the coirnterpart of the 
Italian Cavour, and ubo for many years enjoyed 
great iiopularity as the chief nirnistera of .state. "On 
the outbreak of the Ru.-su-Tittkish.war in 1877 the 
Eountairiatis espotr.set! tire Russian cause. Pr'ince 
Charles was actirally ap]iointe(l crtrnrrrander-in-chief 
of the allietl arrnie.s,' the Eus.sian Ce.«arewitch serv- 
ing under him ; and the llouniariian& captured the 
first redoubt, tire Grivitza, at Plevna, thereby 
enabling the Riissian.s to reduce that strorrgliold 
and bring the war to a triunipharit clo.se. The 
comiuerors, liowever, rleprived tlieir allies of part 
of tlieir territory, Bessarabia, givlitg tlicrir iu ex- 
cJraijgc the Dobrudja, vyhielr they exacted from the 
Porte — an excliarrge laid down itr the treaty of San 
Stefano, and suhseipiently conlirrned by the Berlin 
Conference (June 1S7S), when Roumabia was re- 
cognised as a completely independent power. The 
effect of that e.ychange has, horvever, been un- 
fortunate for Russia in two respects. It has 
caused a permanent esuangeuiertt between the 
Eonmariiarrs and their guardian allies, aurl the 
Dobrudja lias served a.s a harrier against Russian 
aggrefisiou in Bulgaria. In 1881 Prince Charles 
was invested with the kingly dignity with the 
acquieiscence of the European Powers, and since 
tluit time, although there Itave been nrirristeiial 
crises, and although the Eussians have eontimied 
to carry on secret intrigues, not only in Rou- 
irtania, but from thence in Bulgaria,' the Rou- 
manians have practically freed theniselve.s from 
Russian as well as Turkisli influence, and have 
taken their place amongst the independent nation- 
alities of Europe. 

The various conquerors who have at one time or 
another occupied Roumania have left their traces 
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in liev language and customs. The social condition 
of the middle and iipjjcr cla.sses hears traces of the 
lihertinage of tlieir harhaiian conquerors of the 
Mussulman as well as of the Christian faith. The 
peasantry are a hardy and tiirifty race, and in the 
highest circle.s of society the inllueuce of Queen 
Carmen 8ylva ha.s heen tiiroiighout henericent. As 
her marriage left no heir, the succession to the 
throne passed to Prince Ferdinand of Hoheuzollern 
(horn in I860), the nephew of tire king. 

Lcmf/uagc and IJtcratnn . — liounianian (or Wal- 
laehian) is one of the Romance Languages (q.v.), a 
daughter of the Latiu ; hut, though tire language is 
unmistakahly Romance in type, the vocahulary is 
mi.Kcd, the numher of Latin roots being variously 
estimated at more nr less than half of the total, 
the nc-vt greatest element being Slavonic word.s 
(amounting, according to .some authorities, to even 
more than the Latin roots), with .some hundreds 
of Turkish, Greek, and Albanian words. Most 
Roumanians speak what is jiractically the same 
language— the Daco-Roumauian — throughout the 
kingdom, in Transylvania, in the Ranat, and other 
parts of Hungary, Bukowina, and Bcs.saraHa. The 
Maeedo-Roninanian, south of the Danube and 
amongst the Balkans and Pindns, is largely modi- 
lied hy Greek; and the Is tro-Roumanian, 'spoken 
by 2060 or 3000 in Istria and Croatia, has been 
luncli Slavonised. 

Roumaniiin iiteiatnre may l>o said to date from 
the 17th century, thougli the tU'ot Roumanian hook, 
a psalter, was printed in 1377. The chronicles of 
the 17th centuiy are the eavUest speoiiueiis of 
national literature j hut Greek was long the lan- 
guage of the educated, and it is only .since the 
beginning of the 19th century that there Is a popular 
Eoumaman literature, the nio.st intere.sting part of 
it hehig' the songs. Of these Ale.vandri (q.v.), him- 
self the mo, St notable of native Roumaiuan poets, 
made a full collection (I860). Other nanie.s are 
Alexandresou, Eraine.son, and Sohei'banG.seu. There 
are German translations by Carmen Sylva (q.v.), 
Kotzebue, and others. Dora DT.stria (see Ghika) 
wrote mainly in Freiioh. Among authoiities ou 


the language are Hasdeu, Miklosich, Ga,stcr, and 
Titkin, and there are hi.stories of the literature hy 
Cipariu, Densusiami, Gnster, and Popliu. The 
great dictiouaiies are those of Codreaco (1873), 
Lauriauu and Massimu, Liciiunarntlu Zimbei 
llomane (2 vols. 1876-79), and Hasden, Etymolmji- 
cum Mugunm, Ilomaniai (part i. 1885). Ga.ster’.s 
Vhrcstomathic liuumainc (2 vols.) appeared in 
1891. 

There have been few trustworthy books published on 
Ruum,ania, the most recent in English being by Banniel- 
soii, JRoumania East ami Present (Lond. 1882). and in 
Genuim by Bergner, Jlmnamni (Breslan, 1887), both 
illustrated. Others are ‘Wilkinsun, The Principalities 
of Wallachia and hlolclaviu (Loud. 1820); Engel, 
lieaehichte dcr Sloldau und Wukichei (Hallo, 1801); 
Haiunier-Purgatall, Gcschichtc des Osmunischen lleiches 
(Pestli, 1831-36); Lauriani, Ucbcrblick dcr Geschiclde 
tier Puma II ni (Bucharest, 1846); Neigebaucr, Moldau 
null Walachei (Breslau, 18.54) ; Obodenare, La lionmanie 
Lconomiipir (Paris, 1876); Aurolian and otUers, LToiice 
siir la Puiimanic (Paris, 1867); Kogalnitaclinn, ifistoirf 
dc la Pacie, iLc. (Berlin, 1851) ; Pic, Udnr die Absiam- 
munf/ iltc Pumiiacn (Leip. 1880); Raioewich, hfaldan 
and Walachei (Vienna, 1879); Boesler, Pumciiiische 
fitutlieii 1871); Teutsohhindcr, Michael dcr Tap- 

fire (Wien, 1870); Zallony, ISs&ui sar lea Phauarioles 
( Alaraeilles, 1824). I’liere ai'e also very nsotul Poroigu 
Office, consular, and other reports; 187.S (Green), 1876 
(Vivian), 1877 (Kandorson), 1878 (Bouliiun), 1883 
(White), 1886 (.Sanderson), 1888 (Lasoelles, Kennedy, 
Sanderson ), 1889. 1890 (Lasoelles, Sanderson), and 
aeveiril Boaul of Trade Returns containing information 
on the subject. 

Roilinclia (Turk. Rum IK, ‘land of tiie 
Roman,'? ' — the inhabitants of the Western Roman 
empire, or Byzantine Greeks, being known to the 
Turks as ‘ Romans ’ ), a name which once applied 
geuer.ally to_ the whole of ancient Thrace and jiart 
of Maoedonifi,. The province aptly enough called 
Eastern Eoumelia i.s noiv incorporated with Bul- 
garia (q.v.). In central Asia or jRiwnf means 
tlie peojdes of western Asia ; bnl the Sultan of 
Turkey is Bitni-Fadichcih. In Turkey itself Rum 
means now usually the Greek nation and the Greek 
Church, 
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